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SYSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 

OF PROPER NAMES* 


A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 

1. All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 
version; e.g., Moses, not Mosheh; Isaac, not Yizhak; Saul , not Sha’ul or Shaiil; Solomon , not 
Shelomoh, etc. 

S5, Names that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that have become 
familiar to English readers, are always retained and cross-references given, though the topic 
be treated under the form transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 

3 * Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration; cross-refer¬ 
ences are made as in the case of personal names. 

4 . The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: 

X Not noted at the beginning or the end of a word; othemvise 7 or brj dieresis; e.g., Ze'eb or Meir . 


2 b 

r * 

b i 

B with dagesh, p 

jy sh 

J 9 

n h 

ft m 

S without dagesh , f 

b 5 

1 d 

to t 

0 n 

V ? 

n t 

n h 

' v 

D s 

p k 


1 w 

2 k 

V ‘ 

1 r 



Note ; The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of pe. Dagesh forte is indi¬ 
cated by doubling the letter. 

5. The vowels have been transcribed as follows : 

— a — u -=- a vr e i o 

-Tr-e — e — o i 

. e cl $ u 

Kamez hatuf is represented by o. 

The so-called “Continental” pronunciation of the English vowels is implied. 

-6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followed by a hyphen, without doubling the following 
letter. [Not liak-Kohen or hak-Cohen, nor Bosh ha-shshanah.] 

B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 

1. All Arabic names and words except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 
form, as Mohammed, Koran, mosque , are transliterated according to the following system: 


i “ 

t kh 

t 


n 


£ d 

u 35 

u Jf 

s> h 


J dh 


J £ 

2 w 


, J r 

b t 


s ?y 

TU 

) z 

1 9 ? 

J* 


XL » 

\j* s 


r m 


H. Only the three 

vowels— a, i, u — are 

— a or a 

represented: 

— i or i 

— u or u 



No account has been taken of the imalah; i has not been written e, nor u written o. 


* In all otlier matters of orthography the spelling preferred hy the Standard Dictionary has usually been followed. Typo¬ 
graphical exigencies have rendered occasional deviations from these systems necessary. 
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3. The Arabic article is invariably written al; no account being taken of the assimilation cf the l to 
the following letter; e.g., Abu al-Salt, not AbuJ-Salt; Nafls al-Daulah , not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen t6 the following word, 

4 . At the end of words the feminine termination is written ah; but, when followed by a genitive, 
at; e.g., Risdlah dhdt al-Kursiyy, but Hr at al-Afldk, 

No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases ; e.g., ‘Amr, not Amru 
or 'Ainrun; Ya'akub , not Ya l akubun; or in a title, Kitab aUamanat wal-Htikadat. 


C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. 

All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in another 

— OS—^ JtToseo^, axe transliterated according to the following system : 


A a 

a 

Hh 

n 

npu 

shch 

B 6 

b 

0 o 

0 


mute 

Bb 

V 

n n 

V 

LI H 

V 

r r 

h 9 v 9 or g 

Pp 

r 

b h 

half mute 

Is 

cl 

Cc 

s 

44 

ye 

Ee 

e and ye 

at the 
beginning. 

Tt • 

t 

93 

e 



3K 3K 

zh 

y y 

u 

10 io 

yu 

3s 

Z 

$<!> 

f 

fl a 

ya 

II H 

i 

Xx 

Jell 

06 

F 

K K 

1c 

EU 

tz 

y v 

ce 

JI Jt 

l 


ch 

la 

i 

Mm 

m 

in in 

sh 




Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. 

Whenever possible, an author is cited under his most specific name; e.g., Moses Nigrin under 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacato ; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kamhis) 
under KimM: Israel ben Joseph Drohobiczer under Drohobiczer . Cross-references are freely 
made from any other form to the most specific one ; e.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narboni ; to 
Solomon iNathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri; to Samuel Kan si from Samuel Astruc Dascola; 
to Jedaiah Penini, from both Bede?'si and En Bonet ; to John of Avignon from Moses de 
Roquemaure. 

2. When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own personal name followed 
by his official or other title ; or, where he has borne no such title, by “of ” followed by the place 
of his birth or residence; e.g., Johanan ha-Sandlar ; Samuel ha-Nagid ; Judah ha-Hasid; Ger shorn 
of Metz, Isaac of Corbeil. 

3. Names containing the word cl\ de , da, di, or van , von , y, are arranged under the letter of 
the name following this word; e.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, Jacob 
dTllescas under Illescas. 

4 . In arranging the alphabetical order of personal names ben, da, de, di, ha-, ibn *, of have not been 
taken into account. These names thus follow the order of the next succeeding capital letter: 

Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Baluies Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 

Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Ze’eb 

Abraham ben Azriel Abraham of Beja Abraham Benveniste 

5. In order to facilitate reference, complete groups of all persons bearing such common names as 

Aaron, Abraham, Jacob, are given in small type in a group immediately under the first key-word. 

* When Ibn has come to be a specific part of a name, as Ibn Ezra, such name is treated in its alphabetical place under “I.” 



LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


[Self-evident abbreviations, particularly those used in the bibliography, are not included here.] 


At).Abot, Pirke 

Ab. It. N.A bot de-Rabbi Nathan 

‘A b. Zarak."Akodak Zarak 

ad loc .at the place 

.in tke year of tke Hegira 

Allg. Zeit. des Jud.. Allgenieine Zeitung des Judentbums 
Am'. Jew. Iiist. Soe. American Jewish Historical Society 

A Lan2 Ur '* S<3iniC ' American Journal of Semitic Languages 

A£gA° _Jew - -A-ssoe— Anf?lo-Jewisli Association 
A POC; ;»>.»»«.»« t ! ? ! A |>w»',VP»e 

Apocr.Apocrypha 

A post. Const.Apostolical Constitutions 

‘Ar.‘Arakin (Talmud) 

Arch. Isr.Archives Israelites 

art.article 

A. T.Das AIte Testament 

A. V.Authorized Version 

b.. ben or bar or born 

Bab.Babli (Babylonian Talmud) 

^Aanor Bat) * f Bac her, A gad a dcr Babylonischen Amoraer 
Backer, Ag. Pal. ( Barker, Agada der Paliistinensischen Amo- 
Amor.f riier 

Bacher, Ag. Tan. ...Backer, Agada der Tannaiten 
Bar.Baruch 

B. B.Baba Batra (Talmud) 

B.C ...before the Christian era 

Bek.Bekorot (Talmud) 

Benzinger, Arch... Benzinger, Hekriiiscke Arckaologie 
Ber.Berakot (Talmud) 

Berliner’s / Berliner’s Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 

Magazin.f Judentbums 

Bik.Bikkurim (Talmud) 

B. K.Baba Kamma (Talmud) 

B. M.Baba MezPa (Talmud) 

-o rj: cf . 1 Boletin de la Beal Academia de la Historia 
BoietmAcad.Hist. ( Madrid) 

J BriUPs Jakrbiicher fiir Judische Geschichte 
1501115 Jahrb .1 und Lftiemur 

Bulletin All. Isr_Bulletin of tke Alliance Israelite Universelle 

c.about 

Cant.Canticles (Song of Solomon) 

Cant. R.Canticles Kabbah 

Cat. Anglo-Jew. (Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
Hist. Exh.) kibition 

C. E.common era 

CD text.“ b !!! e : a ." d f ch«Pter or chapters 

C1 Encn* n Bibi a ?! i .’ f Cheyne and Black, Encyclopedia Biblica 

I Chron.I Chronicles 

II Chron.II Chronicles 

C. I. A.Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum 

C. I. G.Corpus Inscriptionum Gixecarum 

C. I. H...Corpus Inscriptionum Hebraicarum 

C. I. L.Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 

C. I. S....Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 

Col.Colossians 

Cor.Corinthians 

d.died 

D.Deuteronomist 

Dan.Daniel 

De Gubernatis, (De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biograflco degli 

Diz. Biog.j Scrittori Contemporanei 

Dem.Denial (Talmud) 

nerpnbomv Hist -! Derenbourg, Essai sur l’llistoire et la G6o- 
Derenooutg, Hist, -j o Ta p}pe. de la Palestine, etc. 

Deut...Deuteronomy 

Deut. R.Deuteronomy Rabbak 

E.Elohist 

Ecel.Ecclesiastes 

Eccl. R. .. .Ecclesiastes Rabbah 

Ecclus. (Sirack)-Eeclesiasticus 

ed.edition 

\Eduy.‘Kduyyot (Talmud) 

Encyc. Brit.Encyclopedia Britannica 

Eng.English 

Eph.Ephesians 

Epiphanius, Hares. Epiplianius, Adversus Hmreses 
‘Er.‘Erubin (Talmud) 

Ersch and (Ersch and Gruber, Allg. Encyklopiidie der 

Gruber, Encyc..) Wissenschaft und Kiinste 

Esd.Esdras 

Esth.Esther 

Esther R.Esther Rabbah 

et scq .and following 


Eusebius, Hist. Eccl-Eusebius, Historia Ecciesiastica 

Ex.Exodus 

Ex. R.Exodus Rabbah 

Ezek.. .Ezekiel 

Frankel, Mebo.Frankel, Mebo Yerushaimi 

Fiirst, Bibl. Jud_Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica 

Fi Karamt SCl1 ^ \ Fiirst ’ Geschichte des Karaerthums 

Gal.Galatians 

Ma^ f . j-Gaster, Bevis Marks Memorial Volume 

S Getter, XJrschrtrc i -CTfebersetrangen der 

Geiger, Ursekrift. -< Bibel in ihrer Abkangigkeit von der In- 
( neren Entwicklung des Judenthums 

rain-av’c Tf.ri 7 o,> 1 Geiger’s Judische Zeitschrift fur Wissen- 
Geiger sjua.zeit. schaft uncl Lel)en 

Geiger’sWiss. I Geiger’s Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fur 

Zeit. J lid. Theol.) J udisehe Tbeologie 

Gem. .Gemara 

Gen__ Genesis 

Gen. R.Genesis Rabbah 

G esch. Geschichte 

Gesenius. Gr.Gesenius, Grammar 

Gesenius. Th....... Gesenius, Thesaurus 

Gibbon, Decline I Gibbon, History of the Decline and Fall of 
and Fall.J the Roman Empire 

finehurff’c umia 1 Ginsburg’s Masoretico-Critical Edition of 
Gmsburg s Bible..-j the H g brew Blb]e 

Git.Gittin (Talmud) 

Graetz, Hist.Graetz, History of the Jews 

Gratz, Gesch.Giiitz, Geschichte der Juden 

Hab.Habakkuk 

Hag.Haggai 

Hag.Hagigali (Talmud) 

Hal.Hallah (Talmud) 

Hamburger, (Hamburger, Realencyclopadie fur Bibel 
R. B. T...) und Talmud 

H Bibm S ’ DiCL f Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 

Heb...Epistle to the Hebrews 

H ebr.Masoret ic Tex t 

Herzog -Piitt or j Real-Encyklopadie fiir Protestantische The- 
Herzog-Hauck, >- ologie und Kircke (2d and od editions re- 
Real-Encyc.) spectively) 

TT.v-.pi, Pinfr t PY j Hirscli, Biographisches Lexikon Hervorra- 
niifecn, bio-,.B ex. . g en( j er Aerate Alter Zeiten und Volker 

Horn.Homiletics or Homily 

Hor.Horayot (Talmud) 

Hul.Hullin (Talmud) 

ilj .same place 

idem .same author 

Isa.Isaiah 

Isr. Letterbode.Israelitisclie Letterbode 

J..Jalivist 

Jaarboeken.Jaarboeken voor de Israeliten in Nederland 

Tnonhc ' Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of Spanish- 

jacobs, sources.. - JeW isli History 

J *Bibf An"Io-Jud' f Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica 
Jalirb* Gesch. der ( Jahrbuch fiir die Geschichte der Juden und 

Jud.... f des Judenthums 

Toctj’A tv Mot i Jastrow, Dictionary of the Targumim, Tal- 
jastiovt, Diet.i and Midrashim 

Jellinek, B. H.Jellinek, Bet lia-Midrash 

Jer.Jeremiah 

Jew. Chron.Jewish Chronicle, London 

Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng. Jewish Historical Society of England 

Jew. Quart. Rev_Jewish Quarterly Review 

Jew. World.Jewish World, London 

Josephus, Ant.Josephus. Antiquities of the Jews 

Josephus, B. J.Josephus. De Bello Judaico 

Josephus, Contra (j ose plius. Contra Apionem 

AP.. ) 

Josli.Joshua 

Jost’s Annalen.Jost’s Israelitisclie Annalen 

. Jour. Bib. Lit.Journal of Biblical Literature 

Jl Tryph I>ial CUm [ Ju stiu, Dialogus cum Tryphoue Jtidrno 
K a vi f m a n n Ge- ( Gedenkbueh zur Erinnerung an David Kauf- 
denkbuch.) maun 

Kayserling, Bibl. (Kayserling.BibliotecaEspanola-Portugueza* 
Esp.-Port.-Jud.. ) Judaica 

Ker.Keritot (Talmud) 

Ket.Ketubor, (Talmud) 

Kid.Kiddushin (Talmud) 

Kil.Kilnyam (Talmud) 

Kiu.Kinnim (Talmud) 
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^^olame?! 01 ^ 11 [ Semitic Studies in Memory of A. Kolmt 
Kvauss, Leim- [ Krauss, Grieehisclie mid Lateinische Lelin- 

worter. \ worrer, etc. 

Lam.Lamentations 

Lam. R.Lamentations Rabbali 

t nmns<n ' Larousse. Grand Dictionnairc Universel du 

Larousse, Diet.... XIXe si p Cl0 

l.c .in the place cited 

Lev.Leviticus 

Lev. R.Leviticus Rabbah 

^WOrterb* [ Levy, Clialdaisclies Worterbuch, etc. 

Levy, Neuliebr. ( Levy. Neuhebraisches mid Cbaldiiisclies 

Worrerb.. \ Worierbucb, etc. 

LXX.Septuagint 

m .,,,,.married 

Ma*as.Ma'aserot (Talmud) 

Ma*as. Sli.Ma'aser SUeni (Talmud) 

Mace.Maccabees 

Mak.Makkot (Talmud) 

Maksb.Makshirin (Talmud) 

Mai.Malaclii 

Mas.........Masorali 

Massek.Masseket 

Matt.Matthew 

MppinitAPir nnu ( McClintock and Strong, Cyclopaedia of Bib- 
Stronsr, Cyc ... j lical. Theological, and Ecclesiastical Liter- 

Meg .xre.Gillali (Talmud) 

Me‘i.Me'ilali (Talmud) 

Mek.Mekilta 

Men.MenahoT (Talmud) 

Mid...Middot (Talmud) 

Midr.Midrash 

Midi'. R.Midrash Rabbah 

Midr. Teli.Midrash Teliillim (Psalms) 

Mik.Mikwaot (Talmud) 

M. K.Mo’*ed Karan (Talmud) 

j Monatssclirift fur Gescliielite und Wissen- 
Monatsselii lft.-j schaft des j ud emluims 

Mortara, Indice....Morram, Indice Alfabetico 
MS.Manuscript 

Muller, Frag.Hist. (.Muller, Fragmenta Historicorum Grteco- 

Grcec.J rum 

Naz.Nazir (Talmud) 

n.d.no date 

Ned.Nedarim (Talmud) 

Neg.Nega'im 

Nell.Nehemiali 

Neubauer, Cat. ( Neubauer, Catalogue of the Hebrew MSS. 

Bodl.Hebr.MSS. j ill the Bodleian Library 
Neubauer, G. T_Neubauer, Geographie du Talmud 

N. T..New Testament 

Num.Numbers 

Num. R.Numbers Rabbah 

Obad.Obadiali 

Oest.Wochenschrift.Oesterreichische Wochenschrift 

Oh.Oh a lot (Talmud) 
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Orient, Lit.Literaturblatt des Orients 

O. T.Old Testament 

P. .Priestly code 

(Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon Hervorra- 
Pagel. Biog. Lex.-j gender Aerzte des Neunzehnten Jahrliun- 
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Pal. Explor. Fund..Palestine Exploration Fund 
Pauly-Wissowa, / Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopiidie der Clas- 
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ProV.Proverbs 
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^ Lit^-Blatt^ f Ralimer * s Jiidiscbes Litteratur-Blatt 

Regesty.Regesty i Nadpisi 

Rev. As.Revue Asiatique 

Rev. Bib.Revue Biblique 

Rev. Et. Juives.Revue des Etudes Juives 

Rev. Sem.Revue Semitique 

R. H.Rosh ha-Slianah (Talmud) 

Rios (Amador de ( Estudios Histdricos, Politicos y Literarios, 
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Rios (Amador de) Historia . . . de los Judios de Espaiia y 
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Ritter TTrdtnnrte \ Hitter, Die ErdKunde im Verhaltms zur 
ititter, Liakunae. -j Xa t ur ulld zuv Geschiehte des Menschen 


Roest, Cat. (Roost, Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica 

Rosenthal. Bibl. j aus der L. Kosenthal'schen Bibliothek 

Rom.Romans 

R. V.Revised Version 

Salfeld, Martyi'o -1 Salfeld, Das Martyrologiuin des Niiniberger 

logium.t Memorbuches 

I Sam.I Samuel 

II Sam......II Samuel 

Sauli.Sanhedrin (Talmud) 

c n n r P i (Sacred Books of the Old Testament) Poly- 

• u * 1 . 'i chrome Bible, ed. Paul Haupt 

SC EncYc?!!?f’... !'SchaiM-Ierzog, Religious Encyclopedia 
Schrader, l_ Schrader, Cuneiform Inscriptions and the 

C. I. 0. T.I Old Testament, Eng. trails. 

qniu-ifW r t 'v 1 Schrader, Keilmsehriften und das Alte Tes- 
Schiadu. Iv. A. I. tament 

Schrader, K, B.Schrader, Keiliuschriftliche Bibliothek 

v /. « \ Schrader, Keilinschriften und Gescliichts- 
Sthiadei, Iv. G. ±. -j forsdmng 

Schiirer, Gescli.Schiirer, Gescliielite des Jiidischen Volkes 

Sem.Semahot (Talmud) 

Sliab...Sliabbat (Talmud) 

Sheb.Shebi'it (Talmud) 

Sliebu.ShebiCot (Talmud) 

Shek.Shekalim (Talmud) 

Sibyllines.Sibylline Books 

Smith, Rel. of Sem..Smith, Lectures on Religion of the Semites 
QMOa’e ' Stade’s Zeitschrift fur die Alttestament- 

staue s zutbcmiit ]iche wissenschaft 

Steinschneider, 1 Steinscliueider, Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Cat. Bodl____ j Books in the Bodleian Library 

[steinschneider, Hebriiische Bibliograpliie 

St Hebr% 1 ebers [ Steinschneider, Hobniische Uebersetzungen 

Suk ..Sukkah (Talmud) 

s.r.under the word 

Ta‘an."JLVanit (Talmud) 

Tan.Tanhuimi 

Targ.Targum im 

Targ. Onk.Targum Onkelos 

Targ. Yer. ... .Targum Yerushalmi or Targum Jonathan. 

Tern.Temurali (Talmud) 

Ter.Terumot (Talmud) 

Tliess.Thessaloniaus 

Tim.Timothy 

Toll.Tohorot 

Tos.tosafot 

Tosef.Tosefta 

trausl.translation 

IT. Soc. Bibl. I Transactions of the Society of Biblical Ar- 

Arch.} ch am logy 

T. Y.Tebul Yom (Talmud) 

‘Uk.. ‘Ukzin (Talmud) 

Univ. Isr.Uni vers Israelite 

Vulg..Vulgate 

Weiss, Dor.Weiss, Dor Dor we-Dorshaw 

Wellhausen, I. Wellhausen, Israelitische und Judische 

I. J. G.( Gescliielite 

Winer, B. R.Winer, Biblisehes Realworterbuch 

Wisdom.Wisdom of Solomon 

Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ..Wolf. Bibliotheca Hebrwa 
w 7 r ir 1 Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des 

>>. Zj. a. m .i Morgenlandes 

Yad.Yadayim (Talmud) 

“ Yad ”.Yad lm-Hazakah 

Yalk.Yalkut 

Yeb.Yebaniot (Talmud) 

Yer.Yerushalmi (Jerusalem Talmud) 

Yiiwh .Jehovah 

Zab.. Zabim (Talmud) 

rj -p. -\r j Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindi- 

u .1 schen Gesellschaft 

Zeb.Zebahim (Talmud) 

Zecli.Zechariah 

Zedner, Cat. Hebr. (. Zedner, Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in 
Books Brit.Mus. j the British. Museum 

Zeit. fiir Assyr.Zeitschrift fur Assyriologie 

Ze palIst lV Ver* \ Zeitscbrift des Deutschen Palastina-Vereins 

Zeit. fiir Hebr. Bibl.Zeitschrift fur Hebriiische Bibliograpliie 
Zeitlin, Bibl. Post -1 zeitlin. Bibliotheca Hebraica Post-Mendels- 

Mendels.( soliniana 

Zepb.Zephaniab 

Zunz, G. S....Z-unz, Gesammelte Scliriften 

Zunz, G. V.Lariz, Goitesdienstlicbe Vortriige 

Zunz, Literatur- (. Zunz, Literaturgescbicbte der Synagogalen 

gescli.) Poesie 

f Zunz, Die Ritus des Synagogalen Gottes- 
zunz, ltitus. i dienates 

Zunz, S. P.Zunz, Synagogale Poesie des Mittelalters 

Zunz, Z. G.Zunz, Zur Geschiehte und Literatur 


Note to tiie Header. 

Subjects on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated bj r the 
•use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, Abba Arika; Pumbedita; Vocalization. 
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Tell Arnamia, Boundarv-Stone at. 

Temple of Solomon, Brazen Sea of the, with View of Section. Restored according to Calmet. 

Thebes: see Bkicks, 

Title-Pages: see Mhaii Bkkakot; Siiuuhan 'Aiu:k; Sonc ino Boudf.h. 

Titus, The Golden Candlestick on the Arch of, as It Appeared in 1710. After Relaml. 

Translations, Biblical: see Poi.yoi.ot; Skutuaoint; Taikium. 

Tribute, Camels Led to Shalmaneser as. 

Types, Jewish: see Buni-Ishaf.i.; Bokiiaua; Caucasus. 

Typography: sue Biiii.h; Boi.oona; Bomhkku, Daniki,; Caho, Joseph; Meaii Beiiakot; Soncino 
Bohdhk. 


417 

21)3 

301 

209 

312 

358 


532 

520 


United States: see Ciiahi.kston, S. C.; Chautauqua Society; New Yohk. 


Vatican Manuscript of the Septuagint Version of Exodus xix. li-xx. 17, Page of. 187 

Venice: see Bom he ho, Daniki.; Siiui.i.ian ‘ Aiiuk; Soncino Boudku. 

Venosa, Ground-Plan of the Jewish Catacombs at. 017 

-see also Canim.hstick. 

Vincent ins Mattellica, Holograph Approbation of, to “Sefer Slrn'ar ha-Shamayim ” of Gershon ben 
Solomon, Printed at Venice, 1517. 


Water-Bottles, Goatskin, Now in Use in Palestine. 

-Mode of Filling Jars from. 

Writing, Cursive: see Doiiskyaoe, A. B. 
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,, it, add : “(lied In Holy. May, 1W4.” 

:>.s from below, for " Caroline von HettollioinHioinperz lead (i 
l.j •> “ for ” ii. £> " read ** vi. £ r »." 

| () •. •* for •• duller" read “.lobar." 

<> - >. for " heeanie director ” read " was founder. 

10, for " Yeknttel” read " .Jeknthlel." 

10. for “ lirandes ” read “ Hraudes” (and sotliroufrboiit article). 
\\[ add: “died Oct. IS, HH«. at Vienna.” 


e von tiOinpcrz-Hetlellieiin.” 
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BENCEMERO, or BEN ZAMAIRA, ABRA¬ 
HAM : Mediator, in 1520, between the Moors and 
the governor of SftIToo and A'/.amor, employed by the 
Portuguese, lie lived at A'/.amor on the west const 
of Africa, Abraham Cn/.an (lla/.an), the most prom¬ 
inent. Jew of that city, was also employed in the 
same capacity. 

Hihi.ioouaimiy: .lotto do Soaso, Documentor A rabiem para 
la llistorta Porluyucza , pp. 1?>S) cl t>cq ., Lisjjun, 1<J0, Kuy- 
soriing, Ocscli. dev J'uden in Povliwd, i>. 101. ^ ^ 

BENCEMERO, ISAAC : Relative of Abraham 
Beneemero of A'/.amor; the deliverer of Nuno Fer¬ 
nandes d’Atayde, commander-in-chief of Sallee. 
When in 1511 this latter city was besieged and sur¬ 
rounded by an army of more than 100,000 men and 
Atayde was exposed to the greatest danger, Beneo- 
mero and a certain Ismael formed the bold plan ol 
bringing assistance to the Portuguese. At their own 
expense they fitted out two vessels, manned them 
with co-religionists, and sailed to Sallee. Eluding t he 
sentinels on watch, they entered the city in the dark¬ 
ness of night, and thus saved Atayde and his men. 

mm.moHAPUV: llieronymo do Meadow, Jornada de A fvic(U 
p.«!)u. Lisbon, litlST; Knysorllnw, Ucscli.der Juden m l «>i In- 
mh i». tot). M K 

BENDAVID, LAZARUS: German philoso¬ 
pher and reformer; born in Berlin Oct. 18, 1702; 
died there .March 28, 1832. In his younger days lie 
supported himself by 
polishing glasses, and 
in his leisure time 
studied mathematics, 
in which he attained 
great proficiency, llis 
earliest published work 
was on a geometrical 
subject, “ Ueber die 
Parnllellinien ” (Berlin, 
1780), and attracted 
much attention. Ben- 
david studied at the 
universities of Got¬ 
tingen and llalle and 
became a stanch adherent of the Kantian philosophy. 

After failing in his eifort to enter the service ot 
the Prussian government in the Department of Jus- 

III.—1 



Lazarus Henduvid. 


tice, Bendavid in 1793 went to Vienna and lectured 
on Kant’s philosophical system in one of the halls of 
the university. He was, however, soon compelled 
to terminate his lectures there, but continued them in 
the mansion of Count llarrach, where he attracted 
large and distinguished audiences. When, in 1797, 
foreign residents were forced to leave 
Lectures Vienna, Bendavid returned to Berlin, 
on Kant, and was for several years editor of the 
“ Spener’sche Zeitung,” which he di¬ 
rected with great ability and circumspection during 
the dangerous times of the French domination. 

In 1800 Bendavid became the director of the Frei- 
scliule (Jewish Free School), which had been founded 
in 1778 by David Friedlilmler and Daniel lt/.ig. 
Bendavid brought the school to such a high stand 
nrd that nearly a third of its pupils were non-Jews 
in 1819, when the attendance of Christian children 
at Jewish schools was prohibited by the government, 
lie served without compensation until the school 
was closed in 1825. His services as an expert ac¬ 
countant were much sought after by commercial and 
financial institutions; and he was also employed in 
that capacity for many years by the directors ot the 
Royal Fund for Widows (Konigliche Wittwenliassc). 
The extreme simplieit y of his mode of living brought 
him the nickname of “TheModern Diogenes” ; while 
by his thrifty habits he succeeded in 
“The being as independent in worldly af- 
Modern fairs as he strove to be in the domain 
Diogenes.” of philosophy. He is called by Heine 
“ a sage after the pattern of antiquity.” 
lie never married. 

In philosophy Bendavid remained a Kantian 
throughout his‘life. His published lectures, such 
as the “ Vorlesungen liber die Kritik der Praktischen 
Vermmft” (Vienna, 1790), “Vorlesungen liber die 
Kritik der Reinen Vermmft” (ib. 1790), and several 
similar works, are simply expositions of the philos¬ 
ophy of his great master. When new metaphysical 
leaders like Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel commenced 
to dominate the world of German thought, Bendavid 
oil'ered no resistance and engaged in no polemics 
like other Kantians, but withdrew from the held o 
active philosophical studies and exercised his mind 
oil other subjects. 

Bendavid’s inlluenceon the development and pop¬ 
ularization of philosophy in his time is generally 
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recognized. His "Leber den Unsprung UnsererEr- 
kenntnisse” (Berlin, 1802) was crowned by the 
Academy of Berlin. This work and his other inde¬ 
pendent philosophical researches, like “Beitiage zur 
Kritik des Gesclimacks” (Vienna, 1797), “Yersuch 
einer Geschmackslelire ” (Berlin, 1798), and "Yersuch 
einer Bechtslelire 77 (Berlin, 1802), which are now 
almost forgotten, were of importance at the time of 
their appearance. The truths which they contain, 
now generally accepted, had to struggle hard for 
recognition in those days; and Bendavid*s lucid 
style contributed much to their popularization. He 
will always be remembered as one of the trio of 
Jewish philosophers (the other two being Marcus 
Herz and Solomon Maimon) who, as much as any 
other German thinkers, helped to spread the Kant¬ 
ian philosophy at the end of the eighteenth century. 

In the Jewish world Bendavid\s influence was also 
considerable, and by no means imperceptible, as is 
claimed by Griitz. In his " Etwas zur Charakter- 
istiok dcr Juden” (Yienna-Leipsic. 1793; improved 
ed., Berlin, 1813) lie pleaded boldly for abolition of 
ceremonial laws, and is thus among the first, if not 
actually the first, advocate of practical religious re¬ 
form in Judaism as the only means to stem the tide 
of conversions to Christianity which began to rise 
in those days with startling rapidity. In this work 
(pp. 33, 34) Bendavid pays high tribute to Moses 
Mendelssohn, who befriended and encouraged him 
in his early struggles. It is interesting to note that 
Bendavid was summoned before Cardinal Migazzi 
in Yienna to defend himself against the charge that 
he traduced Christianity in that work (see Schreiber, 
“Reformed Judaism.” pp. 28-31, Spokane, Wash., 
1892). 

Bendavid was one of the first radical Bible critics 
among the Jews of Germany. Ilis “ Ueber die Re¬ 
ligion der Ebriier vor Moses ” (Berlin, 1812) and the 
essay “Ueber Geschriebenes und Mundliches Ge- i 
setz,” which appeared in Zunz\s “Zeitschrift fur 
die Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” 1823, claim to 
be parts of a comprehensive critical study of the 
Pentateuch which was probably never finished. In 
the same periodical also appeared his 
A Radical “ Leber den Glauben der Juden an einen 
Bible Kiinftigen [Messiah,” where he uses his 

Critic. knowledge of the Talmud and rab¬ 
binical literature to insist on the prin¬ 
ciple, first brought forward by Joseph Albo, that 
the belief in tlie coming of a Messiah is not essential 
to Judaism. His “Zur Berechnuug und Geschiclite 
des Jiidisehen Kalendcrs” (Berlin, 1817) was also a 
radical departure from the usual treatment of tlie 
subject by Jewish writers, and called forth a vehe¬ 
ment rejoinder in the booklet, “Dabar Befitto,” by 
Meir ben Moses Kornick (Breslau, 1817). The last 
work published by Bendavid, which appeared in 
Berlin in 1824, was a report on the condition of the 
Freischule. 

Bibliography : Bendavid wrote an autobiographical sketch 
which appeared in the BLldnisse Berliner Gclchrten . Berlin. 
1806. His biography, written by Moritz Veit, appeared in the 
Bititter flir Bit. JJnterh. for 1832. A.llgcmdne Deutsche 
Biographic, ii. 318-320; Griitz, Gesch. der Juden, x ii. 139; Jost, 
Gesch. ties Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, iii. 318; L. 
Geiger, Gesch. der Jlid. Gemeinde in Berlin, pp. 168 etseqr, 
Zeit. filr Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, iy. 75-86 (his 
letters to Bellerman). 

S. P. Wi. 



BENDEMANN, EDUARD JULIUS 
FRIEDRICH: German painter; born Dec. 3, 1811, 
in Berlin; died Dec. 27, 1889, at Dusseldorf. His 
father was a prominent banker of Berlin and associ¬ 
ated with the intellec¬ 
tual circles of the cap¬ 
ital. His talented son 
was therefore at an 
early age brought into 
contact with such ce¬ 
lebrities as Gottfried 
Scliadow and his two 
sons, as well as with 
Felix Mendelssohn and 
Werder. It was,how¬ 
ever, the intercourse 
with Julius Hfibnen 
who afterward be- -> 
came his brother-in- 
law and was then a 
].Hipil at the Berlin Academy, that induced Bonde- 
mann to devote himself to art. After a short course of 
elementary study with AY. Scliadow at Berlin, Bende- 
mann accompanied him to Dusseldorf, where he be¬ 
came a member of that celebrated fraternity of art stu¬ 
dents afterward designated “ tlie Dusseldorf School. ” 
As early as 1828 Bendemann had attracted attention 
in Beilin by an excellent portrait of bis grandmother, 
which had been exhibited in that city. His next 
picture, “Boaz aud Ruth.” his first independent cre¬ 
ation, also met with recognition, without, however, 
giving evidence of the triumphs that the painter 
was soon to achieve. When, in 1830, Scliadow went 
to Italy, Bendemann, Karl Sohn, Th. Ilildebrandt, 
and HUbner accompanied him, and remained there 
for an entire year, devoting themselves exclusively 
to the study of Raffael and Michelangelo. 

Upon his return in 1831, Bendemann began the 
work “Jews Mourning in the Babylonian Exile,” 
now exhibited (1901) in tlie Stadlisches 
His u Jews Museum, Cologne. This work was 
in Baby- considered the masterpiece of the 1832 
Ionian exhibition of the Berlin Academy, and 
Exile.” at once elevated the young artist to an 
equality with the leading painters of 
the day. The grandeur and majesty of the con¬ 
ception, the nobility and depth of tlie emotions 
portrayed, the simple and earnest rhythm of the 
composition, and the avoidance of the extremes of 
characterization, all combined to make this picture 


remarkable in the world of art, and one that was 
welcomed with the most intense satisfaction. 

From 1831 to 1835 Bendemann produced several 
of his best works. In the latter year the crown 
prince of Prussia, upon the recommendation of 
Scliadow, renounced his intention to order a copy 
of “The Mourning* Jews,” and commissioned Bende¬ 
mann to paint a picture on the subject “Jeremiah 
at the Fall of Jerusalem.” (See Frontispiece.) This 
work, now (1901) in the royal palace at Ilanover, was 
first exhibited at the Berlin Academy of Art, where 
it attracted the greatest attention. About 1835 the 
artist married a daughter of Gottfried Scliadow, and 
went to live in the house of his father-in-law at Ber¬ 
lin. There he executed the famous painting, “The 
Arts at the Fountain of Poetry.” 
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Unsuccessful in Ills attempt to obtain an order for 
a work of monumental proportions in Berlin, Bende- 
mann in 1838 accepted a professorship at the Dres¬ 
den Academy, and there, in the fol- 
Becomes lowing year, he was commissioned to 
Professor decorate three rooms of the royal pal- 
at ace. Not withstanding an affection of 
Dresden, the eye, that in 1841 compelled him to 
go to Italy, Bendemann, throughout a 
period of sixteen years, actively prosecuted this 
work, which to-day constitutes the greatest monu¬ 
ment to his genius. Upon the resignation of Sclia- 
dow in 1859, Bendemann accepted the directorship 
of the Diisseldorf Academy. This position he re¬ 
tained until. 1807, when an affection of the throat 
compelled him to resign. Among his most distin¬ 
guished pupils may be mentioned his son Rudolf, 
Theodor Grosso, and Peter Janssen. 

Bendemann was a knight of the Ordre Pour le 
Merite, member or honorary member of the principal 
art academies of the world, and the recipient of 
numerous honors and decorations. 

Bendemann’s principal works on Biblical subjects 
are, besides those already mentioned: ‘‘The Three 
Wise Men of the East on Their Way to Bethlehem ” 
(1833); “Jeremiah At the Fall of Jerusalem” 
(original title, “The Jews Led into Captivity in 
Babylon”). The last-mentioned work — perhaps 
Bendemann’s greatest—was first exhibited in 1872, 
and in 1876 was in the National Gallery at Ber¬ 
lin. It is described in the official catalogue as 
follows: 

11 In the foreground, the prophet Jeremiah is seated upon the 
ruins in speechless sorrow, attended by his faithful pupil, 
Baruch, who kneels beside him in prayer. The prophet is com¬ 
pelled to hear the curses of his countrymen, who, driven into 
exile, accuse him of conniving with the enemy. To the right is 
a group of despairing women and children, from whose midst a 
Babylonian warrior has just seized a boy. In 
* f Jeremiah the center, Nebuchadnezzar, in royal attire, 
at the Fall of rides in a chariot drawn by two horses. lie is 
Jerusalem.” accompanied by a group of jubilant women, 
and is preceded by the army, heavily laden with 
spoils. Following Nebuchadnezzar’s chariot is King Zedekiali, 
blind, and groping bis way with a .stair. The latter is accom¬ 
panied by bis wives, and followed by the priests bearing the Ark 
of the Covenant, and by the camels and the baggage-train. In 
the background, and somewhat to the left, are the smoking 
ruins of YHWH’S Temple.” 

In addition to paintings of Biblical subjects, 
Bendemann produced numerous other compositions, 
sucb as “ The Two Girls at the Well ” (1833); “ Shep¬ 
herd and Shepherdess”; “Penelope” (now in the 
Antwerp.Academy), and “Kaiser Lotluxr” (Imperial 
Gallery of the Romer, Frankfort-on-thc-Main). He 
also drew the designs for the Cornelius Gallery in 
Berlin, and these were afterward executed in en¬ 
caustic by his pupils (see Rudolf Bendemann). 

Equally noteworthy was his genius as a portrait- 
painter, as evidenced by the numerous pictures of 
distinguished persons painted by him during a 
period of thirty years. Among these are life-size 
portraits of the following: Quandt 
Asa (1850); Droysen (1855); Karl Sohn 
Portrait- (1858); L. Richter (1859); Rietschel 
Painter. (1862); Joachim (1865); Cornelius 
(1870); Aclienbach ( 1S78); Clara Schu¬ 
mann (1878); Du Bois-Reymond (1880); Langenbeck 
(1880); Niels W. Gade (1881); W. v. Schadow; the 


artist’s father; anti Furst Anton v. Holienzollern. 
Bendemann’s portrait of General Oberwitz and his 
wife is ranked by Pecht “among the best which has 
ever been produced in this genre ”; and the same 
critic considers that the splendid picture of the art¬ 
ist’s wife (first exhibited in 1847) w ould alone entitle 
Bendemann to enduring fame. Among the most 
popular illustrations by Bendemann are those to 
Lessing’s “Nathan der Weise” (1875). 

Bibliography: Julius Meyer, Alhjcmeines Kimstler-Lcxi - 

Iron ; Koliut, Beriihmtc Israelitisclie Manner und Frauen* 

ix. 9‘J9; Kataloij der Ki'mUjl. National Gallerie , Berlin. 

s. J. So. 

BENDEMANN, RUDOLF CHRISTIAN 
EUGEN : German painter of historical and genre 
pictures; son of Eduard Bendemann; horn at Dres¬ 
den Nov. 11,1851. He was educated at the Diissel- 
dorf Academy under the supervision of his father. 
From 1877 to 1879 lie lived at Munich, and later 
made several visits to Egypt. The mural paintings 
in the Cornelius hall of the National Gallery at 
Berlin were executed by him in accordance with his 
father’s plans, and in collaboration with Ruber and 
Wilhelm Beckmann (1876). Among his works the 
following are the most noteworthy: “Frithjof und 
Ingeborg als Kinder” (1874); “Nymphe” (1877); 
“Bierausscliank ” (1878); “Beerdigung des Frauen- 
lob ”; “ Ein Fest im 16ten Jahrluindert ”; “Lautcn- 
schlager” (1879); “ Wirthsliausscenen in Oberbaiern ” 
(1880); “Ausgang aus einer Moschee in Kairo”; 
“Schopfbrunnen in Oberiigypten.” Bendemann 
has also achieved considerable success as a portrait- 
painter. 

Bibliography : J. Meyer, Kunstler-Lexikon ; Koliut, Be- 

rilhnite Israel it incite Manner und Frauen. 

s. J. So. 

BENDER, ALFRED PHILIPP: Rabbi at 
Cape Town, South Africa; born at Dublin, Ireland, 
1863: educated by his father. Rev. Philipp Bender, 
for many years rabbi of the Dublin congregation. 
Bender finished his education at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, Eng., and in 1891 was appointed rabbi 
of the Hebrew congregation at Cape Town, South 
Africa, where hi 1 continues to reside (1901). He is 
professor of Hebrew at the South African College, 
and is a member of the council of the University of 
Good Hope. Bender is connected with many local 
philanthropic institutions besides those of his own 
congregation. He has contributed to the “Jewish 
Quarterly Review ” (vols. vi., vii.) a series of papers 
on the burial customs of the Jew r s. 

Bibliography: Jacobs. Jewish Year Bool;, 1899-11)00. 

J. 

BENDER, JOHANN HEINRICH : German 
jurist; born at Frankfort May or Sept. 29, 1797; 
died there Sept. 6, 1859. He studied law at Giessen, 
where he w as also lecturer from 1S19 to 1823. In 
1831 lie went to Frankfort to practise law, and five 
years later he w T as made a member of the executive 
committee of the tariff commission (Zolldirecfcions- 
rath), a position he filled until his death. He was 
the author of “ Grundriss der Deutschen Staats- und 
Reclitsgescliichte.” 1819; “Ueber das Mundliche 
und Oeffentliche Verfahren in Criminalsachen, ” 1821: 
“GrcmdsStze des Deutschen Ilandeisreclits,” 2 vols.. 
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1824-29; “Der Frith ere mid Jetzige Zustand der 
Isracliten zu Frankfurt, Nebst Vcrbcssevungs-Vor- 
sclilagen,” 1838; and other works. 

Bibliography: AUoemeine Deutsche Biograph h \ ii. 321. 

s. E. Ms. 

BEUDEEY : District town in the government 
of Bessarabia. In 1898 it had a Jewish population 
of 12,000 out of a total of 33,000 inhabitants. Com¬ 
merce is the main occupation of the Jews there, only 
1,061 of them being engaged in handicrafts (397 mas¬ 
ters, 515 journeymen, and 149 apprentices). Ten 
Jewish families, who own about sixty-eight acres 
of land within the city limits, are engaged in viti¬ 
culture. The most important among the Jewish 
benevolent institutions are the Jewish Hospital, 
which lias an annual expenditure of 6,400 rubles, 
and the Talmud Torah. In special Jewish schools 
religious instruction is imparted to 825 children, 
while at the public schools 240 children receive such 
instruction. 

it. n. S. J. 

BENDETSOHN, MENAHEM MANUS : 

Russian pedagogue and Hebrew writer; born in 
Grodno 1817; died there March 20, 1888. After a 
careful Talmudic education in his native town he 
was sent, while Still young, to Breslau, Germany, 
where his father-in-law, Reuben Liebling, the cantor 
of the Reformed synagogue, supported him during 
his studies. There he published in 1847 nDIftn 
yen lYnnx (“The Denunciator”), a Polish tale, 
adapted from the German version of W. Tugend- 
hold. In 1853 he returned to Russia, and then 
taught for more than twenty years in the government 
school for Jewish children at Grodno, and for a 
short time in Volkovisk. In Grodno he also con¬ 
ducted a private school for many years. Among 
his pupils ma)' be mentioned the Hebrew poet Kon¬ 
stantin Shapiro, the public-spirited lawyer L. 
Kupernik of Kiev, and the jurist and writer D. 
Slonimski of Wilna. 

Besides Hebrew, he wrote fluently in Russian and 
German, and being possessed of an exceptionally 
retentive memory he knew by heart the Scriptures 
and many of the writings of Schiller and other 
German classics. 

As an esthetic writer and stylist, he could not 
approve of the Germanized Hebrew of the young 
generation, and in his preface to “ Alluf NeTirim ” he 
severely criticized it. This called forth a reply from 
R. A. Braudes in an article entitled “Ha-Safah Bike- 
wodah ube-‘Ozmah,” which appeared in “Gan Pera- 
him,” Wilna, 1881, pp. 12 et neq. Besides the work 
mentioned above, Bendetsolm published: “Eben 
Bohan,” the principal rules of Hebrew grammar in 
the form of questions and answers (Wilna, 1856); 
“Higgayon la-Tttim,” a Hebrew adaptation of the 
“Stunden der Andaclit fur Israeliten,” by Samson 
Wolf Rosenfeld, rabbi of Bamberg (vol. i., Wilna, 
1856; vol. ii., 1862); “Moda‘ le-Yalde Israel” 

(Friend of Jewish Children), instructive tales, anec¬ 
dotes, etc., from the lives of noble men, partly de¬ 
rived from Wilhelm OertePs “ Practiselier Unterricht 
in der Deutschen Spraclie,” Hebrew and Russian 
(Warsaw, 1872); “Alluf Ne'urim,” a collection of in¬ 
structive tales for youth and a manual of elementary 


instruction in the Hebrew tongue, translated from 
the Russian (Wilna, 1879). 

As a master of classical Hebrew lie ranks among 
the best Neo-IIebraic writers, his style being almost 
equal to that of Mapu, who is considered the fore¬ 
most classical writer of the “Maskilim.” 

Bibliography: 1la-Zctiralt, 1888, Nob. 68,(»9; Gan PeraMm , 

Wilna, 1881 : private sources. 

if. u. A. Fl. 

BENDIG, MEIR, OF ARLES (= Maestro 
Bendig* d’Arles) : Talmudist at Arles, in the Pro¬ 
vence, probably in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. He wrote the following works: (1) An 
index of all the Biblical passages cited in the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud, including the “minor treatises,” and 
the Abot de-Rabbi Nathan, with a list of the pas¬ 
sages in which they are cited. A later copyist gave 
the work the name “Em le-Mikra” (Scriptural 
Sources). It is manuscript No. 1637, 3, of Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.,” and occurs also in 
a Verona manuscript. (2) A collection of the hag- 
gadic passages of the Talmud, erroneously entitled 
by the copyist “Em le-Masorct” (Sources of Tradi¬ 
tion). It is contained in the same manuscripts as 
the preceding work. In his works Bendig carried 
out a plan of Isaac Nathan, author of “ Mei'r Netib, ” 
who also lived at Arles, but before Bendig. 

Bibliography : Gross, in MonatsscUrift , 1880, p.523; idem, 

Gallia Judaic a, p. 90; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS. 

p. 571. 

l. g. I. Bek. 

BENDIN. See Petrikov. 

BENDIT. See Benedict. 

BENDIX, FRITS EMIL : Danish violoncellist 
and composer; born Jau. 12, 1847, at Copenhagen. 
He first studied with F. Rauch, and later with 
Friedrich Neruda and Friedrich Grutzmacher in 
Dresden. From 1866 to 1871 he lived in Germany, 
where he successively played in the orchestras at 
Meiningen and Cassel. He also appeared as a solo¬ 
ist and in chamber-music performances. On his re¬ 
turn to Denmark in 1871 he became a member of the 
royal orchestra at Copenhagen, and since 1887 he 
has been its leader. 

Bendix has published a book of children’s songs, 
of which he composed both text and music. In 
1884 a one-act comedy of his was performed at the 
Royal Theater in Copenhagen. Another play, en¬ 
titled “En Hustru,” was published by him under 
the pseudonym “ Carston Holst. ” 

Bibliography: Salmonsen, Store Tllustrcrede Konvcrsa- 

tionslelmkon ; C. F. Bricka, Danslc Biografislz Lcxihon. 

S. J. So. 

BENDIX, OTTO JULIUS EMANUEL: 

Danish oboist and pianist; born July 26, 1845, at 
Copenhagen; a brother of Frits Bendix. He first 
devoted himself to the study of the oboe, and re¬ 
ceived instruction on that instrument from Christian 
Schliemann. He was also a pupil of Gade and Ree. 
In 1868 he received an appointment as oboist in the 
royal orchestra; and he remained a member of that 
organization until 1880. In the mean time he had 
diligently devoted himself to the study of the piano; 
and in order to perfect himself as a pianist, he took 
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a course with Theodore Kodak at Berlin and noth 
Liszt at Weimar (1872-74). 

The piano now gradually became In's favorite in¬ 
strument. For a number of years he performed at 
concerts and taught in Copenhagen; but in 1880 he 
left his native city for Boston, Mass., where he now 
occupies (1902) a distinguished position as a teacher 
and virtuoso. In the latter capacity lie has made 
frequent tours, one of which extended as far as San 
Francisco. 


Bibliography : Salmonsen. Store Illustrcrcdc Konversa- 
twnxicfixikou ; U. F. Brick iu Dansk Biograflsk Lexilwn ; 
Baker, Biographical Diet . of Musicia ns, New York, 1000. 

S. J- Bo. 


BENDIX, VICTOR EMANUEL: Danish 
violin virtuoso, pianist, and composer; born May 
17, 1851, at Copenhagen; brother of Frits Bendix. 
He early manifested a remarkable talent for music. 
From 1867 to 1869 lie was a pupil at the newly 
founded conservatory of music at Copenhagen, 
where he studied the piano under August Winding 
and composition under Niels W. Gade, whose favor¬ 
ite pupil and protege he became. In association 
with Axel Liebmanii, he conducted from 1872 to 
1876 the concerts of the choral society founded by 
the latter. A few years later he became instructor 
of the chorus at the Royal Opera, and Gade’s assistant 
at the choral rehearsals of the Musical Society. He 
also at this time frequently appeared as soloist and 
in chamber-music recitals, and during the season of 
1898 conducted the popular concerts given at the 
Concert Palace. 

Bendix has occasionally visited Germany and other 
foreign countries, and his compositions reveal the 
influence of modern German romanticism. They 
are characterized by a consummate mastery of tech¬ 
nic, and embrace orchestral and chamber music, as 
well as numerous songs and minor compositions 
for the piano. The following is a list of his princi¬ 
pal works: “The Thirty-third Psalm,” for orchestra 
and chorus, op. 7; symphony in C, entitled “ Fyaeld- 
stiguing ” (German title “Zur ITolie”), published in 
1891; symphony in D, entitled “ Sommerklange 
fra Rusiaud ” ; symphony in A (1895?): “Lystspil- 
ouverture,” op. 19; pianoforte concerto, op. 17: 
pianoforte trio, op. 11; ten songs, op. 18; “Poesies 
do Victor Hugo,” op. 21; “Album,” ten pianoforte 
pieces. 

Bibliography: Salmonsen. Store JUustrcrcdc Konversa- 

tionslcksikon ; C. F. Bricka, B<insk Biografisk Lcxikon. 

q J. SO. 


BENE-BERAK : A town assigned to Dan (Josh, 
xix. 45). It was situated on the seacoast plain 
southeast of Joppa, and is to be identified with 
the modem Ibn Ibrak(Buhl, “ Geographic,” p. 196). 
The Danites, however, did not continue to hold the 
place, since Sennacherib (Rawlinson, “Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia,” i., plate 37, col. ii. 
66) mentions Banaibarka as belonging to Zidka, In 
later times Bene-Berak became the seat of Akiba's 
school (Sanli. 82b). 

j. ,jn. L. 

BENE BERITH. See ILxai BTutii. 

BENE MIKRA. See Karaites. 


BENEDETTI, SALVATORE DE : Italian 
scholar; born April 18, 1818, at Novara, a town in 
Piedmont; died Aug. 4,1891, at Pisa. In his time the 
public schools of Italy were closed to Jews, and 
therefore Benedetti attended the only school of 
importance in Piedmont open to Hebrews—a col¬ 
lege founded in Vercelli by a certain Foa and 
intended more especially for the preparation of 
rabbis. After finishing his studies there and feeling 
no inclination for the ministry, Benedetti earned a 
livelihood by teaching, and by editorial work for 
some Piedmont and Milan papers. At this time also 
lie translated, in abridged form, Adolph Franck’s 
book on the Cabala, In 1844 Benedetti was named 
superintendent of the Pie Scuole Israelitiche at Leg¬ 
horn. In 1848 he became one of the most militant 
participants of the Mazzini faction, and took an 
active part in the publication of the "Corriere Li- 
vorne.se.” 

When the Austrians invaded Leghorn, Benedetti 
left the city in order to return to his native province. 
Piedmont. He remained some time in Turin actively 
engaged as a journalist, and when Cesare Cor- 
renti founded tiie “ Progresso, ” Benedetti became a 
member of the editorial staff of that paper. After 
its cessation Benedetti went back to Novara, and 
after having delivered public lectures on history he 
founded and edited the paper “La Vedetta,” which 
served as intermediary between tree Piedmont and 
Lombard} 7 , then still under the Austrian yoke. 

In view of the changed political situation pro¬ 
voked by the policy of Victor Emmanuel and of his 
minister Cavour, Benedetti decided thenceforward 
to devote his life to science and literature. Iu 1862 
he became professor of Hebrew at the University of 
| Pisa, and retained the position till his death. He 
i also contributed from time to time to local papers of 
his new dwelling-place. He devoted the greater part 
of his energy to scientific publications; distinguish- 
inghimself by his exact knowledge of the bibliogra¬ 
phy of each subject he treated, by the severe method 
of research that he applied to every topic he dis¬ 
cussed, and, above all, by the choice language he em¬ 
ployed. 

One of the most interesting of Benedettos works 
was his “VitaeMorte di Mose, ” 1879, wherein he 
gathered and translated the legends concerning the 
great Hebrew legislator. His “ Canzoniere Sacro di 
Giuda Levita,” 1871, a translation of the poems of 
Judah ha-Levi, helped largely to acquaint the Italian 
public with the Hebrew poetry of the Middle .Ages. 
Besides the above-mentioned works Benedetti pub¬ 
lished: “II Terzo Ceutenario di Galileo,” a historical 
tale. Pisa, 1864: “DelMetododi Galileo nella Filo- 
logia,” Turin, 1864: “Della Edueazione Rustics,” 
Florence. 1865: “Elisa Fiuocchietti Toscanelli,” 
Pisa, 1870: * k I Teologi Naturali ” (translated from 
the Hebrew), Pisa, 1871; “La Leggenda Ebraica del 
| ])jed Martin e la Perdonanza sullo St-esso Argo- 
i mento.” in “ Annuario della Societa Italiana per gli 
Studj Orientale,” ii.; “GiuseppeLevi,”a biography 
of the famous Italian poet, Florence, 1876^ “Mari¬ 
anna Foa Uzielli,” biography, Leghorn, 1880; “Dei 
Present! Studj sul Talmud e Specialmente sull’ 
Ao-o-ada,” in “ Proceedings of the Fourth Congress 
of Orientalists,” held in Florence, 1878, Florence, 
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1880: AI/Antico Testamento c la Letleratura Ita¬ 
lia na,” Pisa, 1880. 

Bibliography: Alessandro d*Ancona. Salvatore de Bencdctti. 
in Annuario dell' Fnirersita de Pina per I'Anno A cade¬ 
nt ivo , 1891-1)2. 

s. 

BENEDICT VIII.: Pope* from 1012 to 1024. A 
great persec ution of tin* Jews took place during ins 
pontificate. A terrible earthquake and hurricane 
visited the city of Rome on Good Friday, 1021. and 
the following day. in which many persons per¬ 
ished. According to the views of that time, this 
visitation was considered as a punishment sent by 
God: and the pope was persuaded, by one who pre¬ 
tended to have discovered the cause of the divine 
anger, that the Jews had insulted the host while 
the Christians were paying their adoration to the 
cross. An inquiry, conducted with all the partial¬ 
ity which characterized that epoch, having demon¬ 
strated the veracity of the alleged facts, Benedict, 
ordered the execution of the guilty Jews. Accord¬ 
ing to Zunz, the selihah D'W DN. written by 
Simeon ben Isaac, refers to this persecution. 

Bibliography: Vogelstein and Rieger, G exchi elite der Juden 
in Bom. i. 211. 212, 254; Berliner, Gexchichte der Juden in 
Bum. ii. 7: Zunz, Literatunjcschichtc, p. 225. 
o. ' I. Bn. 

BENEDICT XII. (JACQUES DE NO- 
VELLES) : A monk of tlu* Cistercian order; 
elected pope Dec. 80, 1884; died April 25, 1842. 
Although lie displayed the greatest zeal for the ex¬ 
termination of the Albigcnses and other heretics, he 
cherished kindly feelings toward the Jews and pro¬ 
tected them by every means in his power. When, in 
1888, bloody persecutions of the Jews broke out in 
several places in Germany because they bad been ac¬ 
cused of profaning sacramental wafers, Benedict ad¬ 
dressed to Duke Albert of Austria a letter recom¬ 
mending him to take measures for the protection 
of the Jews. About the same time he wrote also 
to the bishop of Passau. in whose diocese many 
Jews had been slain on this accusation, directing 
him to investigate scrupulously the charge, which 
he, Benedict, did not believe, and to punish se¬ 
verely those who laid invented such false accu¬ 
sations. 

Bibliogkapji v: Baronins. Annalex Feclcsiostici ad Annum 
3TCCCXXXV1TI .; Berne Orientate , ii. 460: Griitz, Gesch. 
der Juden. 2d ed„ vii. 227. 

«. T. Bn. 

BENEDICT XIII. (PEDRO DE LUNA): 

Antipope; burn at Aragon about 1834; elected Sept. 
28, 1394; died at Peiiiscola June 1 (according to 
some, Nov. 29), 1424. This “unfrocked and spuri¬ 
ous pope,” as lie was termed by the Council of Con¬ 
stance which deposed him (1415), caused much suf¬ 
fering to the Jews. Zealous for their conversion, 
he shrank from no measures to bring about this re¬ 
sult. While lie was still a cardinal he forced Sliem- 
Tobben Isaac Shaprut to appear at Pamplona before 
an assembly of bishops and high ecclesiastics in 
order to debate the question of original sin and 
salvation. 

This zeal for conversion and controversy was en¬ 
couraged by the baptized Jew, the unfrocked rabbi 
Salomon Levi Burgos (called by Ids Christian name 


Pablo de Santa Maria), and Benedict’s physician, 
Joshua Lorqui, whose Christian name was Geronimo 
de Santa Fe. They persuaded their master that they 
were able to demonstrate from the Bible and the 
Talmud that the Messiah had already come in the 
person of Jesus. 

Benedict, who had perjured himself in order to 
save his tiara, hoped to atone for his sin before 
Christendom by a splendid deed, such 
The as the conversion of the Jews en masse. 

Tortosa He therefore summoned the Jewish 

Con- notables to a controversy at Tortosa. 

troversy. Twenty-two of the chief Aragonese 
Jews answered the summons, and as¬ 
sembled at Tortosa Feb. (I, 1418. At first Benedict 
treated them with kindness; but seeing, in the course 
of the debates, that lie could not hope to convert 
them by persuasion, lie threw off his mask and 
vented his wrath on the Talmud. When all means 
of converting them were exhausted without bring¬ 
ing about the desired results, he dismissed them in 
anger. 

The consequence of this unprecedented contro¬ 
versy, which extended over a year and nine months 
(Feb. 6, 1413, to Nov. 12, 1414), was the issuance of 
an anti-Jewish bull containing eleven clauses. By 
the terms of this bull the Jews were prohibited from 
studying the Talmud and Talmud- 

Bull of ical iitemture. All copies of the Tal- 
1414. mud were confiscated. The commu¬ 
nities were forbidden to build more 
than one synagogue poorly equipped. The Jews 
were not allowed to eat. bathe, or trade with Chris¬ 
tians. They were not to hold any public office; not 
to follow any handicrafts, nor even to practise medi¬ 
cine. They were compelled to wear a red or a 3 r el- 
low badge, and three times a year, during Advent, 
at Easter, and in the summer, they were to attend 
Christian sermons. 

Benedict, being just then deposed by the Council 
of Constance, did not live to see his bull enforced, 
but it bore its fruits; and the sad end of the Jews 
of Spain was due to this schismatic pope and the 
schismatic rabbi Burgos. 

Bibliography : Ibn Verga, Sliehet Yehudali, ed. Wiener, pp. 
08-78; Halberstamin, in Jexclnirim , vi. 45 et xeq.; Basnage, 
Histoire dcs Juif*, vii. ch. xx. 5; Beugnot, Les Juifx 
d'Occident, p. 108; Bedarride, Lex J nil's en France, en 
Italic , ct en Gspaqnc, p. 270; Griitz, Gesch . der Juden, viii. 
122 et seq. 

<*\ I. Br. 

BENEDICT XIV. (PROSPERO LAMBER- 
TINI) : Two hundred and fifty-fourth pope; born 
at Bologna in 1075; elected pope Aug. 17, 1740; 
died May 3, 1758. This pope, who graciously ac¬ 
cepted a dedication from Voltaire and was full of 
amenity toward all heretics, thought it his duty to 
pursue by all means the conversion of the Jews. In 
1747 ho issued a bull regulating Jewish conversions. 
According to this bull all children above seven y ears 
of age could be baptized without the consent of 
their parents. A Christian nurse was allowed to 
baptize her Jewish charge against the will of the 
parents. One of the latter could baptize the child 
contrary to the wish of the other; and the grand¬ 
father could baptize his fatherless grandchild against 
the will of its mother. 
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By a decree dated Sept. 16 of the same year, Ben¬ 
edict forbade converted married Jews to divorce 
their wives according to Jewish law. At the re¬ 
quest of the Jewish community of Rome (presented 
in Feb., 1751.) to allow its members to frequent 
the market and to live outside the ghetto, Benedict 
renewed the severe project elaborated by the Inqui¬ 
sition in 1732, according to which a Jew was not 
permitted to pass a single night away from the 
ghetto. 

Notwithstanding this, Benedict was far from be¬ 
ing hostile to the Jews. On all occasions, except in 
the matter of conversion, he showed sympathy with 
them. When persecutions broke out in Poland he 
energetically defended the Jews and enjoined the 
Polish archbishop and primate to protect them. 

In Italy Benedict was especially hostile to Hebrew 
books. The censor Constanzi prepared in 1748 a 
new list of forbidden books. Benedict ordered all 
those enumerated therein to be seized and confis¬ 
cated: and on Sept. 15, 1751, this decree was en¬ 
forced. It having been rumored that the Jews 
smuggled prohibited books into the ghetto, Benedict 
ordered a strict search of the houses, with the result 
that a general confiscation ensued. Later he gave 
directions to Constanzi to revise the “ Sefcr ha-Zik- 
kuk” (Book of Expurgation) and to add to it an 
Index Expnr-rjatorins, comprising a new series of 
books to be forbidden. 

In Holy Week of 1756 the body of a child was 
found at Jampol, Poland, and a blood-accusation 
followed by persecutions ensued. To free them¬ 
selves and all other Jews from the oft-repeated ac¬ 
cusation, the Polish Jews sent Jacob Selek to Bene¬ 
dict to procure an official exposure of the falsehood 
of the charge. Benedict charged the counselor of 
the holy office, Lorenzo Ganganelli—later Pope 
Clement XIV.— to report on this subject; and on 
March 21, 1758, the acquittal of the Jews was 
pronounced. 


upward of forty years, as conductor and as teacher. 
He contributed much to the initial success of the 
Monday Popular Concerts at St. James’ Hall. He 
was knighted in 1871; and, among other distinctions, 
was decorated by the 
emperor of Austria in 
1874, and made knight 
commander of the Ol ¬ 
der of Frederick by the 
king of Wiirttemberg. 

He was twice married. 

Among his composi¬ 
tions are: a one-act 
operetta, “Un Anno 
ed un Giorno,” pro¬ 
duced at the Lyceum 
in 1836; “Tlie Gypsy’s 
Warning,” 1838; “The 
Bride of Venice,” 1843; 

“ The Crusaders,” 1846, 
produced at Drury 

Lane; “Undine,” a can- . „ 

t -| • -, OPA Sir Julius Benedict. 

tata produced in 1860 

at the Norwich Festival, of which lie was for many 
years conductor; “The Lily of Killarnev,” 1862, 
liis most successful opera, the libretto to which was 
founded upon Boucicaulrs “Colleen Bawn”; an 
operetta, “The Bride of Song.” performed in 1864; 
“Richard Cceur de Lion.” 1863, and an oratorio, 
“St. Cecilia,” 1866, the last two composed for the 
Norwich Festival: “St. Peter,” 1870; and “Grazi- 
ella,” 1882. besides symphonies and pianoforte 
music. The recitatives for the Italian version of 
Weber’s “Oberon,” which was produced at Drury 
Lane in 1865, were also written by Sir Julius. 

Bibliography: Dictionary of National Biography; Grove, 
Dictionary of Music , s.v.: 'London newspapers, June b, 
1SS5; Hervev, Celebrated Musicians. 

T G. L. 



BENEDICT, MARCUS. See Bexet, Mor- 


Bibliography : Literaturblatt dcs Orients, 1841, p. 25g; Re¬ 
vue Oricnlalc,i\\. 157; Revue des Etudes Juices, iil. 107,108; 
Berliner, Censur und Confiscation , p. 25; Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gcsch. dev Juden in Rom , ii. 241-24 i ; Popper, 1 lie 
Censorship of Hebrew Books, pp. 120,126. 
g. I- 


BENEDICT, SIR JULIUS : Composer, con¬ 
ductor, and teacher of music: born at Stuttgart 
Nov. 27,1804; died in London June 5,1885. Show¬ 
ing considerable musical talent as a hoy, he became, 
at the age of fifteen, the pupil of Hummel at Wei¬ 
mar, and was introduced by him to Beethoven. In 
1821 lie went to Dresden to study musical composi¬ 
tion under Weber, who treated him like a son. 
Having filled conductors’ posts at Vienna from 1823 
to 1825, lie went with Barbaja to Italy in the latter 
year, and obtained an appointment as conductor at 
Naples, where he produced two of liis own operas. 
“Gracinta ed Ernesto '’ and “I Porthocesi in Goa. 
In 1835 lie went from Paris to London, where he re¬ 
sided till his death. He was conductor at the Ly¬ 
ceum in 1836 and at Drury Lane in 1838, where some 
of liis own chief works for the operatic stage were 
produced. After visiting America with Jenny Lind 
in 1850, he became successively conductor at Her 
Majesty's Theater and at Drury Lane. Sir Julius 
held a prominent position in the musical world for 


I) EC AT. 

BENEDICT, MOSES: German hanker and art¬ 
ist; bom in 1772 at Stuttgart, Germany; died there 
July 8,1852. lie was destined for the profession of 
sculptor. With his brother Seligmann Lob he was 
sent in 1785 to the Karlsseliule in Stuttgart. Later 
on the two conducted the banking business of Ben¬ 
edict Brothers. Moses showed considerable talent 
for art, and as a painter of miniatures was particu¬ 
larly clever. He was au intimate friend of the 
painter Christian Gottlieb Schick, with whom he 
corresponded for years. 

Bibliography: Sehwiibisvhc Chronik . Nov. 15,18S5. 

^ M. Iy. 

BENEDICT, NAPHTALI, SccBexet. Naph¬ 
ta li. 

BENEDICT OF YORK : Leading member of 
the Jewish community in York. England, at the end 
of the twelfth century; died in 11S9. Together with 
Josee of York he attended the coronation of Richard 
I., and in the riot which took place on that occasion 
was forced to submit to baptism, when lie took the 
name of “William.” Afterward he appealed to 
the king, who permitted him to return to his 
religion, though this was against the canon laws. 
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Ilis death occurred soon after this at Northampton 
(Roger de Iloveden, “Chronica,” ed. Stubbs, iii. 14), 
where he was the owner of houses. William of 
Newbury describes Benedict's house at York as 
being like unto a royal palace in size and strength 
(“ Historia, ” ed, Hew¬ 
lett, i. 312). His 
widow and children 
were burned alive in 
it during the York 
riot of Easter. 1190. 

Bibliography: Jacobs. 

Jews of jtLngcvin Eiin¬ 
land, pp. 104, 110. 

J. 


BENEDICTION’S 

(Hebrew, “ Berakot”): 

Blessings, or prayers 
of thanksgiving and 
praise, recited either 
during divine service 
or on special occa¬ 
sions. They were, 
according to rabbin¬ 
ical tradition (Bor. 

33a), instituted and 
formulated by the 
founders of the syna¬ 
gogue, the “ Anshe 
Keneset ha-Gcdolah ” 

(Men of the Great 
Synagogue), “the 
hundred and twenty 
elders ” at the head 
of the commonwealth 
in the time of Ezra 
(Meg. 17a; Yer. Ber. 
ii. 4d; compare Yad 
ha-Hazakah, Tefillah 
u-Birkat Kohanim, i. 

4; Ber. i. 5). Thanks¬ 
givings in the form 
of “Bar uk Yhwii” 

(Blessed be the Lord > 
were occasionally of¬ 
fered in the time of 
the Patriarchs, the 
J u d g e s, a n d t h e 
Kings (see Gen. xxiv. 

27; Ex. xviii, 30; 

Ruth iv. 14; I Sam. 

xxv. 32; II Sam. xviii. 28; I Kings i. 48; v. 
21; viii. lo, 56; I Chron. xvi. 36; II Chron’. ii.’ 
11, vi. 4) and by the Psalmists (Ps. xxviii. 6, xxxi. 
22 [A. Y. 21], and elsewhere); and in the form of 
“Baruk Attali Yiiwii” (Blessed be thou, O Lord; 
I Chron. xxix. 10; Ps. exix. 12); also in the prayer 
of Azariali (Song ot the Three Holy Children, verse 
3; Tobit iii. 11; viii. 5, 15: xi. 14)/ 

In the time of Ezra public worship was begun 
with the call, “Bareku et Ad on ay ” (Bless ye the 
Lord! Neh. ix. 5), each thanksgiving being fol¬ 
lowed by the congregational response Amen (Nell, 
viii. 6) ora longer doxology, “Baruk . . . Amen” 
(Ps. xli. 14; lxxii. 18, 19; cvi. 48). Thenceforth the 
designation “Berakali,” or benediction, became the 



Title-Page of “Meak Berakot,” Amsterdam, 1787. 


standing name for each individual thanksgiving 
in the service. Accordingly, the ancient Mislmah, 
R. II. iv. 5, calls the service “ Seder Berakot ” 
(Order of Benedictions). Thus eight benedictions 
arc mentioned in Yoma vii. 1, which arc recited by 

the high priest iu the 
Temple service ’ on 
the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, namely: (l)on 
the Law, (2) the 
‘A bo dab, (3) the 
thanksgiving, (4) the 
forgiveness of sin, (5) 
the sanctuary,(6) Is¬ 
rael, (7) the priestly 
blessing, and (8) the 
closing prayers. 

The recitation of 
the Siiema* every 
morning in the 
Temple was pre¬ 
ceded b.y one benedic¬ 
tion, and followed by 
three benedictions, 
which consisted of 
Emkt we-Yazib, the 
‘Abodah, and the 
Priestly Blessing 
( closing with “Sha¬ 
lom w =peace; Tamid 
iv, 1). In the syna¬ 
gogue the Shema* is 
preceded by two 
benedictions, one for 
the light of day: 
“Yozer-Or” (see 
Liturgy), closing 
with “Blessed be He 
who created the 
lights! ” and one for 
the Law: Aiiabah 
Ra.Bbait, ending 
with “Blessed he He 
who to vet h His 
people Israel! ” and 
followed by one ben¬ 
ediction beginning 
w 1 1 h Em e t we- 
Yazib and closing 
with “Ga’al Yisrael 
” (Blessed he He who 


hath redeemed Israel!), after which the eighteen (or 
seven) benedictions follow. The Sliema* in the eve¬ 
ning is preceded by the benedictions “ Ma'arib f Ara- 
bim, ” concluding with 44 Blessed be He who bringoth 
on the twilight! ” and Aitabat ‘Olam, closing with 
“ Blessed be He who loveth His people Israel! ” 
and followed by two benedictions, namely: “ Ga’al 
Yisrael,” as in the morning, and 44 Hashkibenu” 
(“Grant us peaceful rest in the night!”), ending 
with “Blessed be He who guardeth Israel! ” or, on 
Sabbath and holy days, with “Blessed he He who 
spreadeth the tabernacle of His peace over Israel! ” 
The prayer (Siiemoneii ‘Esrei-i) in the daily ritual 
of the synagogue consists of eighteen benedictions 
(Ber. 28b); the corresponding festival prayer, of 
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seven (Tos. R. II. iv. 11); the one on fast-days, of 
twenty-four, six special benedictions being added 
to the eighteen of the daily prayer, each being fol¬ 
lowed by the response “A men ” (Ta‘an. ii. 2-5). 

A special benediction was also offered by Ezra be¬ 
fore the reading from the Book of the Law, the assem¬ 
bly responding with “Amen! Amen!” (Neb. viii. 
6.) Hence it became the regular practise in both 
the temple and the synagogue to recite a benedic¬ 
tion before reading the Law, with the introductory 
“Bareku” (Bless ye the Lord), and after the reading 
with the closing formula, “Blessed be lie who gave 
the Law,” followed by the response “Amen ” (Yoma 
vii. 1, p. 69b; “ MasseketSoferim,” xiii. 8, ed. Muller, 
p. 178). The benedictions recited at the reading 
from the Prophets, the IIaftakati, one before and 
three or four benedictions after the reading on Sab¬ 
bath and holy days, have the same character. They 
are thanksgivings for the words of comfort and of 
Messianic hope offered by the prophetic writings 
as interpreted by the Haggadah. Originally these 
also were accompanied b} 7 congregational responses 
(“Masseket Soferim,” xiii. 9-14, ed. Muller, pp. 181- 
185). Similarly the reading of the Hallel Psalms 
on the New Moon and lioly days is preceded and 

followed by a benediction; the latter 
Upon known in Mishnaic time as “ Birkat ha- 

Reading Shir ” (Benediction of the Psalm, Pcs. 

from x. 7). To tlie same category belong 
Scripture, the benediction Bab.uk siie-Amar, 

which precedes, and the Yisiitabah 
(with or without the Nisiimat), winch follows, the 
reading of Psalms in the early morning service; the 
benediction in each case closing with “Blessed be 
Thou, O Lord, who art extolled by praises! ” (Com¬ 
pare Ps. xxii. 4 [3] and Ex. xv. 11.) The corre¬ 
sponding evening benediction “ Baruk le-*01am ” ap¬ 
pears originally to have been also a benediction on 
the Psalms (see S. Baer, “‘Abodat Yisrael,” p. 109; 
and Kohler, “ The Psalms and Their Place in the Lit¬ 
urgy,” Graetz College Publications, 1897, i. 31. 

The benedictions recited over the meals are of 
very ancient origin. As early as the Book of Sam¬ 
uel people would not cat before the blessing had 
been offered over, the sacrifice (I Sam. ix. 13). Ac¬ 
cordingly, the words in Dent. viii. 10, “When thou 
hast eaten and art full, thou shalt bless the Lord thy 
God for the good land which He hath given thee,” 
are referred by the Rabbis to the benediction over 
the meal, to both the grace before the meal and the 
threefold benediction after it (Ber. 21a, 48b; Tos. 
Ber. vii. 1; compare Sibyllines, iv. 25; Josephus, 
“B. J.” ii. 8, § 5; Letter of Aristeas, § 184; Matt, 
xiv. 19, xv. 36, xxvi. 26; Acts xxvii. 35). “Seeing 
thee cat without washing the hands and without 
saying the benediction, I took thee to be a heathen,” 
said an innkeeper to His brother Jew- (Nunn R, xxA 
“Whosoever eats or drinks or enjoys some pleasure 
of the senses without offering a benediction commits 
a sacrilegious theft against God ” (Ber. 35a, b). 

Especially solemn, because accompanied with re¬ 
sponses in accordance with the number of the par¬ 
ticipants, is the Grace at Meals, consisting of three 
benedictions, later increased to four. According to 
Ber. 48b, the first “ Ha-zan et lia-kol ” (Blessed be 
He who givctli food to all!) was instituted by 


Moses; the second, “Nodeli leka” (closing with 
“Blessed be Thou for the land and for the food! ”), 
by Joshua, who led Israel into the land; 

Before and the third, “Raliem na ” (closing 
and After with “Blessed be He w 7 ho rebuildeth 

Meals. [buildeth] Jerusalem ”), b} 7 King Solo¬ 
mon; wiiile the fourth, u Ha-tob we-lia- 
Metib” (Blessed be He who is good and doetli good!) 
—recited as a rule -whenever new wine is served to 
ciieer the guests—is ascribed to the rabbis of Jamnia 
in Bar Kokba’s time. All meals having had a dis¬ 
tinctly social rather than a mere domestic character 
in olden times, the benedictions recited at the table 
were accordingly, like those in tlie synagogue, in¬ 
troduced by an exliortatory call, “Zimmun,” and 
accompanied by responses (Ber. vii. 1, 2; Geiger, 
“Urschrift,” p. 123; Kohler, l.e. pp. 34, 35). 

Gladdening wine as a social clement served on 
such occasions gave rise to benedictions connected 
with the Sabbath and the festival meals, the Kid- 
dush (the sanctification of the day, Mek., Yitro, 
vii.; Pes. 106a) and Habdalah (“tlie leave-taking 
from the holy day ”), wiiich formed originally the 
conclusion of the Sabbatli meal (Ber. viii. 1; Geiger, 
“Zeitsclir.” vi. 116); the Passover Seder (Pes. x. 6); 
also to a benediction now no longer in use at the new- 
moon meal (“Mas. Soferim,” xix. 9); to the seven 
benedictions recited at marriage festivities (Ket. 7b; 
compare Tobit viii. 6-17), which lasted a full w'eek 
or two; the benedictions at circumcision (Shab. 137b; 
Tosef., Ber. vii. 12, 13); and tlie benedictions at the 
mourners’ meal, w hich were still in use in Europe in 
tlie eleventh century (“ Mas. Soferim,” xix. 11, ed. 
Mliller, p. 276; Ber. 46b; Semaliot xii., xiv.; “Sid- 
dur Rab Amram,” i. 55; Mahzor Vitiy, No. 248). 
Every new 7 enjoyment offered at the festal table, such 
as various kinds of fruits, or perfumes, gave rise to 
another benediction (Ber. vi. viii.; Tos. Ber. vi.). 
“ To God belongs the earth and all its produce, ac¬ 
cording to Ps. xxiv. 1; but when consecrated by a 
benediction it becomes man’s privilege to enjoy it, 
according to Ps. cxv. 16,” says R. Levi (Ber. 36a). 

Besides these three forms of benediction, a fourth, 
bearing a more personal character, came into use 
iu ancient times—a thanksgiving for the manifes¬ 
tation of divine goodness experienced in one’s life. 
The one hundred and seventh Psalm has been cor¬ 
rectly understood hy rabbinical tradition to refer to 
four different kinds of thanksgiving for benefits re¬ 
ceived from God : (1) for escaping the dangers of a 
journey through the desert (verses 4-9); or (2) being 
rescued from prison (10-16): or (3) recovering from 
a grave illness (17-22); or (4) having gone safely 
through the perils of a sea voyage. All who have 
undergone any of these experiences are bidden to 
offer loud thanksgiving to the Lord in t-lic midst of 
worshiping assemblies. Out of this developed the 
“Birkat lia-Gomcl” (Blessed be the 
Thanks- Lord, who bestoweth benefits upon 
giving for the undeserving), the benediction re- 
Personal cited by men who are called up to the 
Benefits. Law' the first time they appear in tlie 
synagogue after deliverance from dan¬ 
ger; the congregation responding: “May He who 
hath bestowed all good upon thee, further bestow' 
good unto tliec! Amen.” As a matter of course, 
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each miraculous escape or other joyous experience 
gave rise to another benediction. In fact, many 
Psalms are the outpouring of such thanksgiving (Ps. 
xxii. 26 [A. V. 25], xl. 11 [A. V. 10],“ ciii.' 1-5). 
Yet not only experiences of joy. blit also severe 
trials, prompted the saints to oiler thanksgiving, as 
in the case of Job. “ The Lord gave, and the Lord 
hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord ” 
(Job i. 21). 

Every manifestation of divine protection and help 
became an opportunity for the pious Israelite to 
offer up thanksgiving in the usual form of a bene¬ 
diction; thus, after the victory over Nicanor the 
people exclaimed: “Blessed be He who hath kept 
His holy place undefiled” (II Macc*. xv. 84). A 
similar benediction is given: “Blessed be Thou, the 
truthful Judge who discloscst the things hidden " 
(ib. xii. 41). Not only d,id the experience of mirac¬ 
ulous help from Providence give an opportunity for 
thanksgiving, as when Jethro exclaimed, “Blessed 
be the Lord, who hath delivered you out of the hand 
of the Egyptian” (Ex. xviii. 10; Ber. 54a). but the 
very season or place which recalled the wondrous 
event to the memory of the people or of the indi¬ 
vidual gave rise to a benediction: “Blessed be Thou 
who wrouglitest a miracle unto me.” or “unto our 
fathers of old.” There is an instructive passage in 
the Book of Enoch: “ Each time Enoch beheld some 
of the wonders of nature, he blessed the Lord of 
Glory, who had made great and glorious wonders 
to show the greatness of His work to the angels and 
the souls of men, that they might praise His work 
and all His creation . . . and bless Him for ever.” 
Obviously, at the time Enoch was written, the Iiasi- 
dim had already made it a custom to 
Develop- say a benediction at the sight of every 
ment of great phenomenon of nature, “ ‘Oseh 

Bene- nia‘aseli Bereshit ” (Blessed be the 

dictions. Worker of Creation) (Ber. 54a; com¬ 
pare Ben Sira [Ecclus.] xliii. 11, “Look 
upon the rainbow and praise Him that made it 
In the course of time all these benedictions as¬ 
sumed a stereotyped form; and the rule is given by 
Rab that, to be regarded as a regular benediction 
(Ber. 40b), every benediction must contain the name 
of God, and by R. Johanan that it must contain the 
attribute of God’s kingship. It was always the 
Name that called forth the response, since the verse 
Deut. xxxii. 8 (Hebr.), “When I call upon the name 
of the Lord, ascribe ye greatness unto our God,” 
was interpreted in this sense by the Rabbis (see Sifre, 
Deut. 306). In view of this response in the syna¬ 
gogue, “Amen”: in the Temple, “ Baruk Adonay ” 
(Blessed he the Lord the God of Israel from everlast¬ 
ing to everlasting), particular stress was always laid 
upon the closing formula (“hotern berakot”) (Mish- 
nah Ber. ix. 5; Tahinit ii. 3; Tosef.. Ber. vii. 21, 22; 
Tosef., Ta‘anijt i. 10-13): whereas full freedom as to 
the form of the main benediction was granted to the 
individual who offered the prayer or praise. It lias 
been suggested that Psalms, such as exxxvi., cxlvii., 
cxlviii., or other Biblical verses, originally formed 
the basis of each benediction (see Isidore Loeb, “ Li¬ 
terature desPauvres,” p. 158; Muller, “MasseketSo- 
ferim,” p. 228; Kohler, l.c. pp. 32-34). A specimen 
in the Apocryphon to an old benediction with choral 


response is given in the Song of the Three Children 
(verses 29-34, 39-67). Out of the recitative benedic¬ 
tions spoken in assemblies, as seen in the prevalent 
use of the plural, developed at a much later stage the 
solitary prayer without the element of responses 
(Ber. viii. 8), which lmd previously been essential. 

Great importance was laid, however, on the exact 
traditional form of the various benedictions. Only 
a recognized scholar (“Talmid hakam ”) was pre¬ 
sumed to know them to a reliable degree; whereas 
those who compiled them for common use were, in 
Mishnaic time, regarded with suspicion. “Those 
who write down the benedictions are equal in mis¬ 
chief-doing to such as burn the Law ”—ostensibly 
because they infringed the rights of those authorized 
to offer the benediction (see Tosef., Ber. i. 8; Shah, 
xiii. [xix.] 4 ; Ber. 38a, 50a; Shah. 115b). Neverthe¬ 
less it was from such written collections of benedic¬ 
tions that compilations like those enumerated in 
Mislmah Berakot ix.. Tahinit ii., Tosef., Ber. vii., 
and elsewhere were made. At any rate, by the 
second century they were already fixed as to form 
and number, since R. Mei'r declares it to be tlie duty 
of every one to say one hundred benedictions daily 
(Men. 43b); and R. Yose says: “He who alters the 
form of benedictions fixed by the wise lias failed to 
fulfil his obligations” (Ber. 40b; Yer. 

One Ber. vi. 2, 10b). According to Num. 
Hundred R. xviii. (compare Tan., Korah, ed. 

Bene- Vienna, 1853), it was King David who 
dictions instituted the one hundred daily benc- 

Daiiy. dictions. These hundred benedictions 
required daily by R. Meir are shown 
by Abudrabim in gate iii. (“Birkat ha-Mizwah”) of 
his commentary to correspond with the benedic¬ 
tions given in the daily prayers. 

Mainionides (Yad ha-Hazakah, Berakot, i. 4) di¬ 
vides the benedictions into three classes: (1) for en¬ 
joyments; (2) for the privilege of the performance 
of a religious duty; and (3) forms of liturgical thanks- 
giving and praise. Abudrabim, in Hilkot Berakot, 
divides them into four classes: (1) such as are com¬ 
prised in the daily prayer; (2) such as precede the 
performance of religions duties; (3) such as are of¬ 
fered for enjoyments; and (4) such as are offered on 
special occasions of thanksgiving and praise. 

The following is a list of benedictions prescribed 
in the Talmud and adopted in the liturgy; each of 
them beginning with the formula “ Blessed art Thou, 

O Lord, our God, King of the Universe! ” 

(1) Before retiring to rest at night: “ . . . who makes the 
hands of sleep fall upon mine eyes and slumber upon mine eye¬ 
lids. May it be Thy will, C) Lord, to make me lie down in peace 
and rise up again in peace. Let not my thoughts nor evil 
dreams nor evil imaginations trouble me, but let my bed be 
spotless before Thee, and give light again to mine eyes lest 1 
sleep the sleep of death” (Ps. xiii. 4 [A.V. 3]); “for it is Thou 
whogivest light to the apple of the eye ” (Ps. xvii. S), “ Blessed 
art Thou who givest light to the whole world with Thy glory ” 
(Ber. 60b). 

(2) In the morning, before reciting any benediction, one has 
to wash the hands and say: “ . . . who hast sanctified us by 
Thy commandments and enjoined us to wash the hands” 
(“Netilat Yadayim,” “liftingup the hands”); compare Targ. 
to Ps. cxxxiv. 2 (Ber. 53b). 

(3) After the performance of the functions of the body: 

“ . . . who has formed man in wisdom and created many ori¬ 
fices and vessels, upon the opening or closing of which, life 
depends.” “ . . . (who healest all fiesh and) who hast made 
man wondrously ” (after Ps. exxxix. 14). 
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(4) After awakening from the night’s sleep (which was re¬ 
garded as the returning of the soul to the body) some rabbis 
prescribe the benediction: “ . . . who revi- 

Morning' vest the dead” (Yer, Ber. iv. 2. 7d); blit the 
Bene- form commonly adopted is: “My Lord, the 

dictions. soul which Thou hast given me is pure. Thou 
hast created and formed it. and Thou didst 
breathe it into me and preservest it within me and wilt one day 
take it from me and restore it unto me hereafter. So long as 
the .soul is within me. I will give thanks unto Thee, () Lord my 
God. Sovereign of all works. Lord of all souls, . . . who restor¬ 
es! the souls unto dead bodies.” 

(a) On hearing the cock crow, one says: “ . . . who hast 
given the cock intelligence to distinguish between day and 
night” (Job xxxviii. 36). Compare “ A post. Const.” viii. 34. 

«») On opening the eyes in the morning: . . . who openest 
the eyes of the blind ” (after Ps. cxivi. 8). 

(7) When sitting up and moving one’s limbs: “ . . . who 
loosest them that, are bound ” (Ps. cxivi. 7). 

(8) When dressing: “ . . . who clothest the naked” (Ps. 
cxivi. 8). 

(9) When standing erect: “ . . . who raisest up those that 
are bowed down ” (compare “ Malakot Gedolot,” ed. Hildeshei- 
mer, p. 77). When sitting up: “ Who liftest up those that are 
low ” (ib.). 

(10) When stepping upon the ground: ”... who spreadest 
forth the earth above the waters” (Ps. cxxxvi. 0). 

(11) On stepping forth to walk: ’ . . . who hast made firm 
the steps of man ” (Ps. xxxvii. 23). 

(Ill) When putting on shoes: ”... who hath supplied me 
wiili every want.” 

(13) When girding the belt about oneself: . . . who gird- 
est Israel with might ” (Jer. xiii. 11; Ps. xlv. 7). 

(14) When putting on a head-covering: ”... who crownest 

Israel with glory” (Isa. lxi. 10; = “glory,” name for 

miter). 

(The following alternative is not found in the Talmud, and is 
disallowed in Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, xlvi. 0: ”... 
who givest strength to the weary.”) 

(15) When washing the face: ”... who removest sleep 
from mine eyes and slumber from mine eyelids.” 

Here follows a prayer for a day free from sin and temptation 
and graced by favor of God and man, which closes thus: ” . . . 
who bestowest loving-kindness” (late addition, “upon Thy 
people Israel ”). 

(lb) Every one must offer three benedictions daily, namely: 
”... who hast made me an Israelite (or who hast not made 
me a heathen)”; ”... who hast not made me a woman”; 
”... who hast not made me a slave [or a boor] ” (Tosef., 
Ber. vii. 18; Yer. Ber. ix. 2, p. 13b; Men. 43b; “Halakot Gedo¬ 
lot,” p. 77. Persian and Greek parallels are given by Joel, “ Blicko 
indieReligionsgeschiehte,”i. ill): Kaufmann, “Monatsschrift,” 
pp. 14-18). For woman the benediction is substituted: ”... 
Who hast made me according to Thy will.” 

The following benediction adopted in the Prayer-Book is, ac¬ 
cording to Yer. Ber. ix. 2, preserved in full in Yalkut, Wa’etha- 
nan, 830, offered by the angels at the time when the ShennP is 
recited by Israel: “Thou wast one ere the world was created; 
Thou hast been the same since the world hath been created. 
Thou art the same in this world and the same in the world to 
1893, come. Sanctify Thy name through those that sanctify it, 

. . . who sanctiflest Thy name among the multitudes.” 

1 17) Before and after the reading of the Psalms in the morn¬ 
ing service: Baruk: siik-Amak and Yisiitarbah. 

(18, 19) Before reading SheimPin the morning, “Yozer Or” 
and ah aha li Rahhaii. 

(20) After Shema\ Emet we-Yazib. 

(31-39) The ” ’Amidah,” seven (or eighteen, increased later 
on to nineteen), benedictions, consisting of three principal 
benedictions of praise at the beginning, three at the close, and 
twelve or thirteen (on week-days; on Sabbath and holy days 
only one) inserted in the middle (see Siikmoxk ‘Esre). In 
case of need one benediction, Habinenu. containing the con¬ 
tents of the twelve, is offered as substitute for week-days also 
(Ber. 29a), 

(40) Before the* reading from the Law two different bene¬ 
dictions were in use in the third century, and both have been 
adopted in the Prayer-Book; one beginning, ”... whoteach- 
est the Law to Thy people Israel,” and ending with, ”... who 
hast commanded us to occupy ourselves with the words of the 
Law ” ; the other, ”... who hast chosen us from all peoples 
and hast given us Thy Law,” and closing with, ”... who 
gavest the Law.” After the reading: ”... who hast given 
us the Law of truth and hast planted everlasting life in our 


midst”; and closing with, ”... who gavest the Law” (see 
Ber. lib; “ Masseket Soferim,” xiii. 8). 

(41) The benediction ” Hashkibenu ” in the evening prayer 
lias been mentioned above; this is followed on week-days by : 

(42) “ Baruk Adonay le-'Olam,” Psalm verses corresponding to 
the “Baruk she-Amar,” which are concluded with the bene¬ 
diction referring to the Messianic, kingdom: “ . . . the King 
who will reign forever and aye over all His creatures.” 

(43) Before and after the recitation of Ha i.lel as mentioned 
above. 

(44) “Miisaf ” consists of seven benedictions, with the excep¬ 
tion of that of New-Year, which has three more. 

(45) The benedictions before and after the Ha eta raii, men¬ 
tioned above. 

(4(5) To the same category as the preceding belong the bene¬ 
diction before atid that after the recitation of the Megillah or 
scroll of the Book of Esther on Purim (Meg. 21b). 

(47) The benediction over the reading of the four scrolls— 
Canticles, on Passover; Ruth, on SlmbiPot; Ecclesiastes, on 
Sukkot ; and Lamentations, on the Ninth of Ab, mentioned in 
** Masseket Soferim,” xiv. 3, has fallen into disuse, as has also 
the benediction over the reading of the Hagiographa (ib. 4). 

(48, 49) On putting on the tallit and the tetillin on the arm and 
the forehead respectively (Ber.(50b; Yer. Ber. ix. 2,14a: Tosef., 
Ber. vii. 10; and Men. 3(ia, 42b). 

(50) Benediction for the Aaronites when they offer the priestly 
benediction (Sotah39a). 

(51) On kindling the lights on Sabbath and festival eve 
(“Yad,” Shabbat, v. 1; Hagahot Maimuni referring to Yer. 
Ber. ix.); see Blessing, Priestly. 

(52) On kindling the Hanukkah lights, with the additional 
benediction: ” . . . who hast done wonders to our fathers in 
days of old at this season ” (Shah. 23a). 

(53, 54) Kiddusii and Haupalaii, q.v. 

(55-452) Oil affixing a Mezczah to a doorpost: ”... who 
hast sanctified us by Thy commandments and enjoined us to 
affix the Mezuzah.” Similarly, on building the battlement for 
the roof prescribed in Dent. xxii. 8; on the consecration of the 
Hallaii, or Terumah: on the *Erub; at the performance of 
the ritual slaughtering, and the covering of the blood, special 
blessings are said, as also at the removal of the leavened bread 
before Passover and the eating of the Mazzaii : at the counting 
of the days of ‘Omer ; at the preparation for and first entering 
into the Sukkaii ; on the blowing of the Shofarou New-Year’s 
Day; at the performance of the rite of ablution of persons and 
vessels (l r er. Ber. ix. 2, p. 14a: Tosef., Ber. vii. 9-10: “Yad,” 
Berakot, xi.; Baer’s Prayer-Book, pp. 570-571; Ber. 51a). 

((53, 64) On betrothal and marriage, see Betrothal and 
Marriage. 

(65) On circumcision, see Circumcision. 

(66) On redeeming the first-born, see Pidyon ha-Bex. 

(67) Over the mourners’meal (Ket. 8b), see Funeral Rites. 

(68) On the arrival of a new season, or of any joyous event in 
one’s life; “ . . . who hast kept us in life and preserved us and 

permitted us to reach this season.” 

Thanks- (69) Blessing over the bread: “ . . . who 

giving for hast brought forth bread from the earth” 
Enjoyments. (Ber. vi. 1, 38a, after Ps. civ. 14). 

(70) Over the wine; ”... who hast created 
the fruit of the vine ” (Ber. vi. 1). 

(71) Over food other than bread prepared of flour: ”... who 
hast created various kinds of food ” (Ber. 36b). 

(72) On eating fruit which grows on trees: “ . - - who hast 
created the fruit of the tree ” (Ber. vi. 1). 

(73) On eating fruit which grows on the ground : “ . . . who 
hast created the fruit of the ground ” (Ber. vi. 1). 

(74) After having finished the meal, see Grace after Meal. 

(75) A benediction containing in abridged form three of the 
usual graces after meals, after having eaten such fruits as the 
Holv Land is especially blessed with, such as grapes, dates, figs, 
and pomegranates, or after having taken wine or partaken of 
other food than bread. 

(7(5) On eating food that does not grow on the ground, or drink¬ 
ing water, or other liquor: by whose word all things 

have been made to exist ” (Ber. vi. 3). _ 

(77) After partaking of any of these, or of fruit: 1 • • • 
hast created beings and what they need. For all that Thou 
hast created to sustain therewith the life of each living being, 
blessed be He who Iivest forever” (Ber. vi. S; Tos. iv. 16 ; ac¬ 
cording to R. Tarfon, before the eating, Yer. Ber. 10b). In 
Yer. Ber. 7.C., and Tosef. Ber. iv. 4 other benedictions over spe¬ 
cial kinds of food are given; but these were not adopted by the 
casuists. 

(78) On smelling: “ Blessed art Thou who hast created fra- 
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grant woods," “fragrant spices,” and “fragrant oils,” “odor¬ 
ous plants,” and “odorous fruits” (Ber. 43b). 

(79) On seeing ligbrnhig, falling stars, lofty mountains, groat 
deserts'(also the sun at the beginning of a new cycle of twenty- 
eight years), or the sky in all its beauty: 
TJpon Seeing’ “ . . - Who hast made Creation ” (Ber. ix.2; 

Natural Tosef., Ber. vii. 6: Ber. 59b). 

Plienomena. (80) On hearing thunder, or witnessing an 
earthquake or hurricane: “ . . . whose might 
and power till the world ” (Ber. ix. 2). 

(81) At the sight of the sea : “ . . . who hast made the great 
sea” (ib ,). 

(82) On seeing blossoms budding for the first time in the 
spring: “ . . . who hast made Thy world lacking in naught, 
but hast produced goodly creatures and goodly tr u es wherewith 
to give delight to the children of men ” (Ber. 43b; K. H. 11a). 

(83) On seeing beautiful persons, trees, or animals: “ ... who 
hast such as these in the world ” (Ber. 58b ; Tosef., Ber. vii. 4). 

(84) On seeing strangely formed beings such as giants and 
dwarfs, or elephants and apes : “ . . . who varies! the forms of 
Thy creatures ” (Ber. he.; Tos. vii. 5). 

(85) On seeing persons stricken with blindness, lameness, or 
loathsome diseases, or holy places in a state of desolation, or on 
hearing evil tidings: “ . . . the true Judge” (Ber. ix. 2 
and l.c.). 

(86) On hearing good tidings or witnessing joy: “ . . . who 
art good and dispenses! good ” (Ber. he.). 

(87) On seeing the rainbow: “ . . . who rememberest the 
covenant, art faithful to Thy covenant, and keepest Thy prom¬ 
ise” (Tosef., Ber. vii. 5; a composite prayer, see Ber. 59b). 

(88) On seeing holy places restored after long desolation: 
“ . . . who reestablishes! the border of the widow ” (Ber. 58b, 
after Prow xv. 25). 

(89) On seeing a friend after a year’s separation: “ . . . wlio 
revivest the dead” (Ber. 58b; compare Pirke It. El. xxxi.). 
When restored from a dangerous sickness: “ . . . Blessed he 

the Merciful who gave Thee back to us and 
On Seeing- not to the earth ” (Ber. 54b). 

Remarkable (90) On seeing a scholar or sage of distino- 
Persons. tion: ”... who hast imparted of Thy wis¬ 
dom to flesh and blood ” (ih.). 

(91) On seeing a king or ruler of a country : ki . . . who hast 
imparted of Thy glory to flesh and blood ” (ib.). 

(92) On seeing the myriads of Israel gathered together: 
“ Blessed be He who k no west the secret thoughts of all these” 
(Ber. lx.). 

(93) After having escaped perils, see Gomel Benshen. 

(94) On entering a burial-ground: ” Blessed be the Lord who 
hath formed von in judgment, and nourished and sustained you 
in judgment, and hath brought death on you in judgment. He 
knoweth the number of you in judgment and will hereafter re¬ 
store you to life in judgment, . . . who revivest the dead ” 
(Ber. 58b). 


“ Examen voor den Nieuw mm tc Nemen Modi of 
Besnijdcr der Israel. Kinderen. Hierbij Gedeolte- 
lijlc liet Mannedjk lid Ontlecd, ook Leersame Be- 
schrijving der Besnijdenis en Girct.ua Umone Opera¬ 
tic ... in Ymgcn en Antwoorden.” 

BUU,too rai’iiy: M. Roest, ^DDn no, p. 202, n. 2801, Amster¬ 
dam, 18(58; G. A. Kolmt, in Publication ;s of I he American 
Jewish Historical Society, iii. 131, iv. 7. 

a. G. A. K. 

BENEDIKT, EDMUND: Austrian juris! ; 
bom at Ddbiing, near Vienna, Oct. (>, 1851, He 
studied law at the University of Vienna, and after 
graduation became the publisher of the “ Juristische 
Blatter. ” In addition to his editorial labors lie wrote: 
“lieform des Schadenrechts bci Ehrenbeleidigun- 
gen,” 1885; “Reformation der Konkursordnung,” 
1887; “Eintlussdes Seliwurgericlits auf das Materi- 
cllc Strafreclit, ” 1888; and “ Bcmerkungen uber das 
Urhcberrecht und den Gestitzentwurf der Oesterrei- 
chischen Regierung,” 1893. 

Bibliography: Kurschner. Deulschcr Literatur-Kalender, 
1898, p. 75; lifdl, p. 78. 

s. E. Ms. 

BENEDIKT, MORITZ : German journalist, 
publisher, and editor of the Vienna “Neue Freie 
Presse ”; born at Gnatschitz, Moravia, May 27, 1849. 
On attaining his majority lie chose journalism as a 
profession, contributing with considerable success 
to various dailies and periodicals in Germany. In 
1872 lie joined the staff of the “Neue Freie Presse,” 
becoming editor of the economic sect ion in 1879. The 
two years following he devoted to the publication 
! of a series of articles on economic, commercial, and 
financial subjects, which articles attracted consider¬ 
able attention. In 18S0 lie became chief editor. 

Bibliography : Das (feist iye Wien, p. 27; Kolmt. BerUhmte 
Israeliiischc Manner uml Frauen, xii, p. 139; Kurschner, 
Dcutschcr Lit. Kalendar , p. 78. 

s. E. Ms. 

BENEDIKT, MORIZ : Austrian neurologist; 
bom at Eisenstadt, Hungary, July 6, 1835. Upon 
liis graduation from the University of Vienna, 


(95) On seeing a place where a miracle happened to Israel of 
old: “ . . . who hast performed miracles for our fathers at 
this place ° (Ber. ix. 1). 

(96) On seeing a place from which idolatrous practises have 
been removed: “ . . . who hast removed idolatry from this 
place” (ib.). On seeing a place where idolatry is practised: 
”... who showest long-suffering to those who transgress Thy 
will ” (Ber. 57b). 

(97) On the appearance of the new moon, see New Moon. 

Bibliography : Scfer Ahudrahim; Maimonides. Tad ha-JJa- 
zakah , Bcrakot *, Baer, ‘Ahodat Tisracl ; S. Singer, Daily 
Prayer-Book , pp. 287-292; Laudshuth, Hey yon Lcb ; M. 
Bloch, Institutioncn ties Judenthums, 1884; I. H. Weiss, in 
Kobak’s Jcschurun , 1804, ii. part 1, pp. 37-44. 

A. K. 

BENEBICTUS, COENRAAD : " Mohel ” and 
surgeon at Surinam, Dutch Guiana, about. 1830. 
Nothing is known of his life nor of his literary activ¬ 
ity other than the bare fact that he published at Para¬ 
maribo in 1830 (?) a tract describing the operation 
of circumcision, together with a series of questions 
and answers for use in examining candidates for 
the office of mohel. The book is extremely rare. 
The Hebrew quotations occurring in the text are 
tilled in by the author in his own writing, as there 
was probably no Hebrew type to be had in Para¬ 
maribo at that time. The title of the book is 


where he had prepared 
himself for his pro¬ 
fessional career under 
Hyrtl, Briteke, Skoda. 

Oppolzer, Arlt, and 
Rokitansky, lie re¬ 
ceived, in 1859, tin- 

degree of doctor of 
medicine and surgery; 
and immediately en¬ 

listed in the Austrian 
army—the war then 
going on with France 
and Italy demanding 
the services of surgeon- 
volunteers. At the 

close of the campaign that was so disastrous to 
Austria, Benedikt was appointed privat-docent at 

the University of Vienna, first delivering lectures 
on electrotherapeutics and later adding a course on 
neuropathy. 

In the mean time, in 186(1. Austria became in¬ 
volved in another Avar, this time with Prussia and 
Italy, and Benedikt again volunteered his services 
to the army. At the conclusion of that short but 
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bloody contest which resulted in the establishment 
of the dual state of Austria-Hungary, Benedikt, 
who took an active part in the reorganization of the 
Democratic party in Cisleithania (that is, Austria as 
distinct from Hungary), was, in 18(58, offered a chair 
of neurology at the University of Vienna. He has 
remained in that position to the present time, serving 
also as chief of one of the departments of the poli¬ 
clinic of the Austrian metropolis. 

The greater part of Benedikt’s professional work 
appertains undoubtedly to the domains of neurop¬ 
athy and electrotherapeutics, but while his inves¬ 
tigations in this special held form an important ad¬ 
dition to the progress of medicine, and would alone 
entitle him to a prominent position in the medical 
world, they in no way overshadow his researches in 
other lines, especially his important 
A Pioneer psychological and anthropological 
Grim- studies with regard to criminals. In- 
inologist. deed, it may be said that he is one of 
the pioneers of modern criminology, 
which seeks to base its theories directly on anthro¬ 
pological and psychological data. 

Among his contributions to the study and treat¬ 
ment of nervous diseases the following deserve first- 
mention: “Electrotherapie,” Vienna, 1868; and 
“Nervenpathologie und Electrotherapie,” Leipsic, 
1874-75—two treatises embodying the lectures de¬ 
livered by Benedikt at the University of Vienna. 
In the field of psychology, botli normal and patho¬ 
logical, two works from his pen have met with 
marked success; namely, “Seelcnkunde des Men- 
schen” (also translated into Polish) and “ Hypno- 
tismus und Suggestion ” (also in Italian). 

Among his anthropological studies dealing for the 
greater part with cramometric and cranioscopic in¬ 
vestigations, especially with regard to criminals, 
may he mentioned “ Ivraniometrie und Kephalo- 
metrie ” (also in French). Another important con¬ 
tribution to modern criminology—namely, his 
“ Anatomische Studien an Verbrechergehirncn. ” 
Vienna, 1876—has been translated into English un¬ 
der the title “Studies on the Brains of Criminals.” 

Besides the above-named larger works, Benedikt 
has contributed a great number of important pa¬ 
pers on anthropology; on normal, 
Wide comparative, and pathological anat- 
Range of omy; on physiology and neurology: 

Con- on normal, pathological, and criminal 
tributions. psychology; on ophthalmology and 
otiatrics. Among these-contributions, 
scattered throughout various periodical publica¬ 
tions, the following are noteworthy: 

“ Experimentelle Studien liber die Wirkung von 
Jod, etc., auf’s Nervensystem,” in “ Jahrbucli der 
Gesellschaft der Acrzte,” Vienna, 1861; “Beitrage 
zur Neuropatliologisclien Casuistik,” in “Deutsches 
Archiv fur Klinische Medicin,” ix. and xiii.; “Zur 
Pathologischen Anatomie der Lyssa,” in “Virchow’s 
Archiv,” l.\iv. ; Ixxii. (and in the “Wiener Medic. 
Presse,” 1874); “Ueber die Innervation des Plex. 
Choroid. Inf.,” ib., lix.; “Zur Lelire der Ent- 
zi'indlichen Kernwucberung,” in “ Centralbl. fur 
Medic. Wisaensch., ” 1874; “ Zur Lelire des Raubthier- 
t-ypus am Menschlichen Gehirne,” ib. 1876; “Der 
Hinterhauptstypus der Saugethiere, ” ib. 1877; 


“Zur Frage des Vierwindungstypus,” ib. 1880; 
“Ueber Lympliorrkagie in Granulardesintegra- 
tion,” in “ Mittheilungen des Aerztlichen Vereins,” 
Vienna, 1874; “Ueber Katalepsie und Mesmeris- 
mus,” in “ Wiener Kliuik,” 1880; “ Zur Lehre von der 
Localisation der Gehirnfunctionen,” ib . 1888; “Die 
Elcktricitat in der Medicin,”^. 1884; Ueber Einige 
Grundformeln des Neuropathologischen Denkens,” 
ib. 1886. A number of important papers, which 
have appeared in the pages of the “ Wiener Medic. 
Presse,” between the years 1869 and 1882, deal with 
neuropathic cases observed by Benedikt, and with 
electrotlierapeutic methods, either 
Ophthal- demonstrated or invented by him. 
mology, Among his contributions to ophtlial- 
Otiatries, mology and otiatrics should be men- 
Physics. tioned: “Studien liber Augenmus- 
kellahmungen,” in “Grafe’s Archiv,” 
vol. x.; “ Der Daltonismus bei Sehnervenatrophie,” 
ib.; “Die Theorie der Neurotinotis,” in “Pester 
•Medic. Presse,” 1867; “Hornerven,” in “Wiener 
Medic. Presse,” 1870. 

Benedikt has also labored in the field of pure 
physics, and among the man}" papers that have 
appeared over his name in the “ Sitzungsberichte 
der Wiener K. K. Akademie der Wissenschaften ” 
for 1857 are: “Ueber die Aenderung des Magnetis- 
mus Durch Reibungselectricitat” and “Ueber die 
Abliangigkeit des Electrisclien Leitungswider- 
standes von der Grosse und Dauer des Stromes.” 
In the second of these papers the author announces, 
for the first time, the fact discovered by him, that 
the resistance of a conductor is affected by the cur¬ 
rent itself. 

In the midst of his various professional duties and 
extensive scientific research, Benedikt found time to 
write on social and political questions of the day, 
and on moral philosophy and esthetics—his arti¬ 
cles appearing in French, Italian, and English, as 
well as in German. At the beginning 
Politics, of his professional career Benedikt 
Ethics, devoted himself to the study of mod- 
Literature. era literature, and his first published 
work was one on dramatic art in Aus¬ 
tria, written while he was still a medical student 
at the university, entitled “Studien liber Oester- 
reichische Dramatisclie Dichter,” Vienna, 1854. 
Benedikt is a champion of woman’s rights, and was 
the first male president of the Verein fur Erwei- 
terte Frauenbildung in Vienna. His valuable pro¬ 
fessional services have been recognized by different 
governments as well as by numerous scientific 
bodies. A recipient of the degree of LL.D. (ihonoris 
causa) from several prominent universities, he has 
also been decorated with various orders and crosses. 
He is corresponding member of the academies of 
medicine of Paris and of Rome, and member of a 
great many medical and scientific societies in Europe 
and the United States. 

Bibliography: Bioaraphisches Lexicon der Hervorragen- 
den Acrztc Alter Zeitcn und Timer, edited by Wermeli and 
Hirscli, Vienna and Leipsic, 1SS-4-SS; Ludwig Eisenberg, m 
Das Gcist w Wien , Vienna, 1S93; and private sources. 

g A. S. C. 

BENEDIKT, RUDOLPH; Austrian chemist; 
bom at Dobling July 12, 1852; died in Vienna Feb. 
6 1896. He was educated at the Polytechnic (High 
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School) of Vienna, 'where iu 1872 lie was appointed 
an assistant lecturer of technical chemistry. In 1876 
he was nominated to a similar post in connection 
with the studies in analytical chemistry, and in 1890 
was appointed full professor. His principal work 
is “ Die Kiinstlichen Farbstoife, ” 1883. Among his 
articles in technical journals are: “ Ueber Salze uiul 
Borsaure,” in “ Vortrag, Gegeben in der Deutschen 
Uiemischen Gesellschaft,” Berlin, 1874; and “ITalo- 
genderivate ” in “Sitzung-Bericht der Kais. Akade- 
mie der Wissenschaften,” Vienna, 1884. 

: Poggendorf, BUm.-LU . Handwovtcrhueh . 


BENET, MORDECAIB. ABRAHAM (MAR¬ 
CUS BENEDICT) : Talmudist and chief rabbi 
of Moravia; born in 1753 at Csurgo, a small vil 
lage in the county of Stuhlweissenburg, Hungary: 
died at Carlsbad Aug. 12, 1829. As Benet’s parents 
were very poor and consequently unable to engage 
a teacher, they sent their son when only live years old 
to his grandmother at Nikolsburg. There Gabriel 
Markbreiter provided for the tuition of the gifted 
child for a period of six years, and then sent him to 
Ittingen, Alsace, the rabbi of which place was Mark- 
breiter’s brother-in-law. The latter became Benet-\s 


teacher, and took great delight in his 
A Gifted pupil’s wonderful development. At 
Child. Benet’s “bar mizwali” (religious ma¬ 
jority) celebration his teacher showed 
the guests, to their great astonishment, three of the 
boy’s manuscripts—a commentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch, a commentary on the Passover Haggadah, 
and novellas on the Talmud. 

From his thirteenth to his fifteenth year Benet de¬ 
voted himself exclu¬ 
sively to the study of 
the Bible, with the aid 
of the Jewish com¬ 
mentaries and of the 
Haggadah in Talmud 
and Midrash ; and his 
strictly halakic studies 
he completed later in 
theyeshibah of Joseph 
Steinhard at Fiirth, 
where lie remained 
three years. He then 
went as a “liaber” to 
Prague, where MeYr 
Karpeles started a pri¬ 
vate u klaus ” for him ; 
and though Ezekiel Landau conducted a large yeshi- 
bah in the same city, a number of able Talmudists 
came daily to hear Benet’s discourses. After stay¬ 
ing at Prague two years he married Sarah Finkel 
(died 1828), the daughter of a prominent well-to-do 
citizen of Furtli, and settled at Nikolsburg (1773), and 
within a year was made “ab bet din ” (ecclesiastical 
assessor). Thirteen years later he accepted the rab¬ 
binate at Lundenburg in Moravia, which he held for 
six months, when he resigned to become rabbi at 
Schlossberg, Hungary. His stay in his native coun- 
tffT was short; and in 1789 he was made rabbi of 
Nikolsburg and chief rabbi of Moravia. Later on 
he received offers also from Presburg and Cracow, 
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but yielding to the solicitations of his congregation, 
he remained at Nikolsburg. Overstudy, however, 
had brought on a nervous affection in his youth, 
which clung to him throughout, life, and was the 
cause'of his death, which, as stated, took place at 
Carlsbad, whither be had gone for treatment. His 
body was buried temporarily at Lichtenstadt, near 
Carlsbad, but seven months later was permanently 
interred at Nikolsburg in accordance with his will. 

Although Benet’s works are neither numerous nor 
exhaustive, they are among the classic products of 
Talmudic literature in the eighteenth century. They 
are (1) “ Biur Mordecai 77 (The Commentary of Morde¬ 
cai), Vienna, 1813, a commentary on 
His Works. Mordecai b. Hillel’s compendium; 

(2) “ Mageu Abot” (Shield of the Fa¬ 
thers), Zolkiev, 1835, a treatise on the forty-nine 
acts prohibited on the Sabbath; (3) “ liar lia-Mor 55 
(Mountain of Myrrh), responsa, with allusion to the 
rabbinical explanation of the name “ Mordecai ” by 
“Mara dakya” (= pure myrrh); (4) “Parashat Mor¬ 
decai ” (The Explanations of Mordecai), Szigeth, 
1889, responsa; and (5) “Tekclot Mordecai” (Mor¬ 
decai *s Purple Garment), Lemberg, 1892, halakic 
and liaggadic discourses. 

All these works clearly show Benet’s keenness, 
i wide knowledge of rabbinical literature, and, what 
is still more important, his logical and strictly scien¬ 
tific method. In contrast to his friends Moses Sofer 
and Akiba Eger, who were casuists, Benet avoided 
casuistry in discussing involved halakic questions; 
gaining his ends by means of a purely critical ex¬ 
planation and a systematic arrangement of the mat¬ 
ter. An excellent example of Benet’s criticism is 
his letter to the chief rabbi of Berlin, Zebi Hirsch 
Levin, whom he tries to convince of the spuriousness 
of the collection of responsa “ Besamim Bosh. ” This 
collection was published by Saul Behltx, Levin’s 
son, as the work of Asher b. Jehiel (“Parashat Mor¬ 
decai,” No. 5; “Literaturblatt des Orients,” v. 53, 
55, 140). A comparison of Benet’s criticism on the 
work withZunz’s remarks on it(“ Ritus, ”pp. 226-228) 
can not fail to excite admiration of Benet’s method. 

Benet’s works differ in other respects from those 
of his contemporaries. While his style is clear and 
elegant, and his language a pure He- 
Superiority brew, the style of his colleagues is • 
of confused and barbarous, and their lan- 
His Style, guage an incorrect Hebrew mixed 
with the corrupt Aramaic found in 
rabbinical literature. Moreover, Benet’s attitude 
toward the strict orthodoxy of his friends and col¬ 
leagues was exceptional, and may be attributed to 
his knowledge of modern thought (compare his let¬ 
ter to Zebi Hirsch Levin in “ Literaturblatt des Ori¬ 
ents,” v. 54). These characteristics gave him an 
independent position in the struggle between ortho¬ 
doxy and the so-called “spirit of enlightenment.” 

Though Benet’s course in this struggle was in ac¬ 
cordance with his early training and station in life, 
he was probabty the only orthodox 
Benet and rabbi who thoroughly understood the 
the Reform new current of thought into which 
Movement. Jews as well as non-Jews were being 
drawn at that time. He knew the 
enemy that confronted him, and realized the futility 
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of employing for defense the rusty weapons of tlie 
Talmud. It is true, lie avoided tlie name of Men¬ 
delssohn in liis approbation (dated Nov. 8, 1810) to 
the new edition of the Pentateuch with Mendels¬ 
sohn’s translation; but the very fact that he ap¬ 
proved a German translation of the Bible at all 
shows that he ought not to be classed with men like 
Moses Sofer. He opposed the attempted reforms of 
Aaron Chorin ; but he did it quietly and temperately, 
contenting himself with the remark that something 
more than philosophical study is required to decide 
theological questions. 

Frequently Benet showed an insight lacking in 
liis opponents. In his memorial to the government 
on the education of rabbis (printed in “Toledot Mor¬ 
decai,” pp. 85-37), he remarked that if the course of 
studies which the gymnasium demanded of candi¬ 
dates for all other professions were required of a 
rabbinical candidate, the latter would be fit for any¬ 
thing except the rabbinate. Still, far 
Views on from objecting to a secular education 
Education, for rabbis, as he was understood to do 
(see L5w, “ Gesammelte Schriften,” ii. 
190 et neq.), he favored it; but he thought that a 
rabbi should first of all possess sufficient knowledge 
of rabbinical matters; and he proposed that a rab¬ 
binical candidate should devote his time chiefly to 
Jewish subjects until his eighteenth year. Ilis 
opinions concerning the duties of a rabbi, espe¬ 
cially in regard to the instruction of children, show 
the strong influence that modern views had upon 
him. He wrote a catechism for religious instruction 
and submitted it in manuscript to the government. 
To judge from the letter accompanying it, Benet’s 
views on the education of the young were sensible 
and in accordance with the spirit of the time. 

Nevertheless, Benet, conscientiously opposing the 
new tendency, declared every reform in religious 
observance to be wrong and harmful. Tiius, in a 
letter to the government concerning the introduction 
of German into divine service (ib. pp. 88-42), lie 
wrote in favor of the preservation of Hebrew. His 
attitude is significant in view of the fact that, many 
years later, Zacharias Frankel used the 
Opposes same arguments in the convention of 
Religious rabbis at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845; 
Reform, and events have proved the truth of 
the prophecy made by Benet, that if the 
prayers are said in another language few Jews will 
care to study Hebrew, and familiarity with the He¬ 
brew Scripture will gradually cease. 

Although Benet was independent in his attitude, 
his learning and high character gained for him many 
faithful friends among young and old. Even tlie Ha- 
sidim respected him; and Baer Schneiersolm, the so- 
called “middle rabbi,” speaks highly of him in a 
letter now in the possession of J. L. Sossnitz of New 
York. Compare also Weiss, “ Zikrouotai, ” pp. 77-81. 

The communities of Lichtenstadt and Nikolsburg 
contended for the honor of interring his mortal re¬ 
mains; and the dispute which later arose over the 
exhumation of the body was fought with the weap¬ 
ons of learning, and figures in theresponsa literature 
of the time. 

Bibliography : J. A. Benet, Toledot Mordecai Benet , Buda¬ 
pest, 1832; Berditsche\vsk 5 r , in Ha-Asif, 1887, iv. 01-05; 


Ehrentbeil, Judischc Charaktcrbihlcr ; 1807; Kaufmann, m 

Ha-Asif, v. 129 ct scq.; Furfch, Sippurim , ii. 201-208. 

L. G. 

BENET (BENEDICT), NAPHTAEI BEN 
MORDECAI : Author and rabbi; bom at the end 
of the eighteenth century; died October, 1857, at 
Schafa, Moravia, where he was rabbi. He was tlie 
author of the following works: (1) “Berit Melah” 
(Covenant of Salt), Prague, 1816, a collection and 
explanation of the precepts in regard to the laws 
of salting the meat, in order to remove the blood 
(Yoreh De'ah, 69-78); (2) “Misped Gadol” (Great 
Mourning), Vienna, 1830, a eulogy on the death 
of his father, Mordecai Benet; (3) “Emunat Yisrael” 
(Israel's Faith), Prague, 1832, a Jewish catechism in 
Hebrew and German; (4) “Imre Sliefer” (Goodly 
Words, Gen. xlix. 21), Presburg, 1840, a funeral 
oration on Moses Sofer; (5) “Torat Dat Mosheh 
we-Yisrael” (Doctrine of the Law of Moses and 
Israel), Prague, 1826, on the principles of the Jew¬ 
ish religion. 

The catechism became very popular and passed 
through several editions. Though Benet’s stand¬ 
point was strictly orthodox, he did not carry his 
orthodoxy to extremes, as can be seen from a corre¬ 
spondence with Isaac Samuel Reggio on the ques¬ 
tion of future punishment (“ Kerem Homed,” i. 9), 
in which he shows himself vacillating on this point. 

Benet’s “ Torat Dat Mosheh we-Yisrael ” is also 
written from a moderate orthodox point of view; 
but he accepted his father’s views in opposing the 
Reform movement, and assails Aaron Chorin as a 
man actuated by personal motives in advocating 
reform. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. i. 103: Zedner, Cat Hcbn 

Books Brit. Mus. p. 83. 

L. G. 

BENEVENTO : Cit^v in southern Italy; capital 
of the province of the same name; about 32 miles 
northeast of the city of Naples. Benjamin of 
Tudela visited it about 1165, and found there 200 
Jewish families, having at their head three par- 
nasim: Kalonymus, Zerah, and Abraham (“Mas‘ot 
Binyamin,” ed. Aslier, p. 13). This unimportant 
community increased after the Spanish exile. When 
King Ferdinand conquered the kingdom of Naples 
(1504), he established the Inquisition at Benevento 
in order to exterminate the Spanish and Portuguese 
Marauos who had settled there in somewhat large 
numbers. 

Bibliography : Revue Orientate , ii. 151; Gratz, Gesch. dcr 

Judcn , 3cl ed., vi. 239: P. M. Lonardo, GUEbrei a Benevento , 

1899. 

n. I. Bb. 

BENFELDEN : Town iu Alsace, 17 miles from 
Strasburg. It was here, in the year 1348, when 
Europe was devastated by the Black Death (the 
spread of which was ascribed to the Jews), that a 
council was held of the representatives of the towns 
in Alsace to consider the proper course to be adopted 
with reference to the Jews. One of the leading 
spirits in the council was Bishop Bertliold of Stras¬ 
burg, who firmly demanded that the Jews be entirely 
destroyed. The representatives from Strasburg 
maintained a gallant struggle against the supersti¬ 
tious bigotry that sought some scapegoat for the 
evil that had befallen the land, and against the cupid¬ 
ity and rapacity that scented a prospect for plunder. 
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The struggle was useless, and it was decided that all 
the Jews should be banished from the cities of the 
upper Rhine. The results of this decision of the 
Council of Benfeld.cn constitute one of the most 
tragic chapters in the gloomy history of the perse¬ 
cution of the Jews. 

G. 

BENFEY, THEODOR : German Sanskritist 
and comparative philologist; born at Norton, Han¬ 
over, Jan. 28, 1809; became a convert to Christianity 
in 1848: died June 26, 1881. His father, who had 
seven children besides Theodor, was a Jewish mer¬ 
chant deeply versed in the Talmud. Theodor re¬ 
ceived his preliminary training at the gymnasium 
in Gottingen, which he left at the age of sixteen for 
the university of the same city. As a university 
student he devoted himself to classical philology, 
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and remained in Gottingen—with the exception of 
the year 1S27, spent at Munich—until 1880. On Oct. 
24; 1828, lie received the degree of Ph.D., and the 
year following became privat-doccut. He left Got¬ 
tingen in 1880 and lived in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
for two years. Here he occupied himself with a 
translation of Terence, his only printed contribution 
to classics; and, what was of far more importance 
for his life-work, devoted himself seriously to San¬ 
skrit. 

In 1832 he left Frankfort for Heidelberg, where 
he contemplated teaching Sanskrit, but his love for 
his alma mater was too strong to permit him to be¬ 
come a member of the faculty of another university. 
Accordingly, in 1834, lie returned to Gottingen, 
where he began liis teaching rather in classical than 
in Oriental or comparative philology. Gradually, 


however, he concentrated his energy on Sanskrit and 
comparative linguistics. Benfey’s teaching covered 
a large range within his chosen limits. In addition 
to his regular work lie lectured on 
His Wide Indian antiquities, on the Avesta, and, 
Range. going farther afield, gave courses in 
ethnography from the linguistic point 
of view (1S43), and in Bengali and Hindustani (1863- 
! 64). It is interesting to note that, in 1843, he 
lectured on the afiinity of the Egyptian and Semitic 
groups of languages. This single series of lectures, 
together with the book which was the result of the 
course—“ Ueber das Verhaltniss der Aegyptischen 
Spraclie zum Semitisclien Sprachstamm,” 1844—is 
his only important work that deals with Semitic 
linguistics. 

His literary activity began comparatively late. 
Before 1839 he published very little. Even liis doc¬ 
torate dissertation, “De Liguris,” and liis disserta¬ 
tion to obtain the tenia legendi, “ Observations 
ad Anacreontis Fragmenta Genuina, ” remained un¬ 
printed. Besides the translation of Terence in 1837, 
already referred to, and a few reviews, his only 
work published prior to 1836 was one written in 
collaboration with Moritz A. Stern, “ Ueber die 
Monatsnamen Einiger Alien Volker,” 1836. 

The silent years before 1839 had been a time of 
preparation, but after that period his contributions to 
linguistics were numerous. His “ Griechisches Wur- 
zellexikou,” 1839-42, won the Volney 
Semitic prize. The year 1840 saw the appear¬ 
and ance of liis article on “ India ” in Ersch 

Sanskritic and Gruber's “ Encyklopiidie der Wis- 
Works. senschaften und Kiinste,” and his 
Semitic contribution, already noted, 
was published in 1844. In 1847 lie brought out the 
first German edition of the Old Persian Inscriptions, 
basing his work mainly on Rawlinson’s results, 
which had appeared the previous year. The year 
1848 was the date of Benfey’s edition of the Sama 
Yeda, with introduction, glossary, and translation. 
He published in 1852 his “ Vollstiindige Grammatik 
der Sanskritspraehe,” and followed this the next 
year with his valuable “ Chrestomathie aus Sanskrit- 
werken,” and iu 1S55 with his “Kurze Sanskrit- 
grammatik. ” His two English books—the “Prac¬ 
tical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language” (1863-66), 
and the “Sanskrit-Englisli Dictionary,” 1866—were, 
as lie himself recognized, less creditable to his schol¬ 
arship than were his earlier works. 

The results of his studies in comparative literature 
were summed up in his translation and commentary 
on the Panchatantra, which appeared in 1859, and is 
still a standard. In the preface of this work, which 
comprises the entire first volume, he 
His Last traces the development of the various 
Important Indian tales through other Oriental 
Works. literature to European collections of 
beast fables and stories, partly through 
the intermediation of Jewish translators (see Kalila 
wa-Dimna). His last great work was the “Ge- 
scliiclite der Sprachwissenschaft und Orientalischen 
Pliilologie in Deutschland,” 1869. Here lie traces 
the history of Oriental research in Germany, both in 
Semitics and in Indo-Iranian, down to his own time, 
with a thoroughness which makes the work still one 
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of value. After 18(59 he published no books, al¬ 
though lie continued to write reviews and maga¬ 
zine articles. At his death he left material, which 
he had been gathering for years, for a grammar of 
Vedic Sanskrit. This he had hoped to make the 
chief production of his life. Unfortunately this 
work was left in such a chaotic state that it is im¬ 
possible to edit it or to know wlmt the author’s con¬ 
clusions were to have been. 

Henley’s rise was by no means rapid, yet be never 
lost patience, even when those inferior to himself in 
age or ability were promoted over him. Beginning 
his work at Gott ingen in 1834 as privat-docent, lie 
waited fourteen years before be became assistant 
professor without salary, in 1848, after 
Silent which a second period of fourteen 
Heroism years elapsed before he was appointed 
and professor in 1862. Under these cir- 
Influence. cumstances he made several efforts to 
gain a more profitable position else¬ 
where, but all his endeavors in this direction were 
in vain. 

As a teacher Benfey was broad, and bis interests 
were manifold. Few men have exercised an influ¬ 
ence over more pupils, for he was a teacher as well 
as a savant. Tins breadth of view explains the rea¬ 
son wh} r lie founded no school, and trained no pupil 
who can be said to have succeeded him to carry on. 
unchanged, bis method and tradition. He estab¬ 
lished a periodical, “Orient und Occident,” in 1862, 
to defend bis scientific principles, and both he and 
his students contributed to it numerous articles. 
Unfortunately the magazine had to be discontinued 
in 1866. 

He left the Jewish faith in 1848, and with his 
family joined the Evangelical Church. His change 
of religion was prompted solely by the social privi¬ 
leges that were then possessed by Christians alone. 
The result of his abandonment of Judaism was not 
what lie bad expected. It was a positive disadvan¬ 
tage to him, and accounts in part for his slow rise to 
full professorship. 

Bibliography : A life of Benfey is given by his daughter Meta 
in the edition of his Klcincrc Sehriflen, edited by Bezzen- 
berirer. 

s. L. H. G. 

BENGAZI or BENGHAZY: City of Trip¬ 
oli, Africa, on the east coast of the Gulf of Sidra. 
Little is known of the first settlement of the Jews 
there; according to local traditions, they came orig¬ 
inally from Tripoli. 

The chief rabbis of the community in the nine¬ 
teenth century were: MosesHakmon, IsaacBoharon, 
and Rahamim Farju of Tripoli; the last, installed 
in 1871, still holds office (1901). As rabbinical au¬ 
thor must, be. mentioned Elijah Labi, a centenarian 
(1783-1883). He wrote the “ So for Ce’ullat Adonai ” 
(Book of God’s Deliverance) (Leghorn, 1864), in He¬ 
brew, and the “ Orah Yesharim ” (The Path of the 
Upright) and “Menulmh lo-Hayyim ” (Rest for the 
Living) (Leghorn, 1872 and 1882), in Judmo-Arabic; 
•i,e., in Rabbinic characters and in Arabie-Tripolitan 
dialect. 

As a bit of history must be mentioned the kidnap: 
ing of a young Jewish girl by Arabs, in 1868, an 
affair that was only adjusted by tlie intervention of 
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the Alliance Israelite Universelle and the European 
consuls. 

In 1901 the community numbered 2,000 Jews, in a 
total population of 38,000. It has two synagogues 
—the Low Synagogue, which is said to be very old; 
and tlie High Synagogue, of more recent date—and 
four Talmud Torahs, attended by 200 pupils. The 
community is governed by a supreme judge (Abra- 
liam Habib in 1901), in addition to the rabbi and by 
three syndics (“gabbaim”). The salaries of these 
officials arc paid from the meat-tax, amounting an¬ 
nually to 3,000 francs. There are two societies: 
the Hcbra Kaddishah, a burial society, and the Bik- 
kurHolim, which furnishes medicine and physicians 
to the poor. 

The Jews of Bengazi are prosperous. The major¬ 
ity trade in wool, barle}', and butter. Others follow 
trades, as jewelers, tinsmiths, carpenters, etc. A 
Jew, Hamus Romani, is ODe of the higher officials of 
the Serail, or administration of the department. The 
richest families are those of Tclniba, Youeli, and 
Hakmon. There are very few poor. Some of the 
Jews have very curious names; e.g., as “Schima,” 
“ Touajir, ” “ Bedoussa, ” etc. 

Bibliography: Bulletin of the Alliance Israelite Univer- 

scllc, 1885; private sources. 

i>. M. Fh. 

BENHAM, ARTHUR: Dramatic author; born 
1875; died at Brighton, Eng., Sept. 8, 1895. He 
was a playwright of considerable promise, and 
was the author of two plays, “The County” and 
“The Awakening”—the latter produced for a short 
run at the Garrick, and the former at. Terry ’s Thea¬ 
ter—when he was only twenty years old. He died 
of consumption when scarcely past his twentieth 
year. His sister was the actress Estelle Burney, 
who collaborated in bis plays, and was his tender 
nurse during liis long illness. 

Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle , Sept. 13,1895; The Sketch, 

Sept. IS, 1805. 

J. G. L. 

BENI-ISRAEL : Native Jews of India, dwell¬ 
ing mainly in the presidency of Bombay and known 
formerly by the name of Shanvar Telis (“ Saturday 
Oil-Pressers ”) in allusion to their chief occupation 
and their Sabbath-day. The Beni-Israel avoided the 
use of the name “Jew,” probably in deference to the 
prejudice of their Mohammedan neighbors, and pre¬ 
ferred the name Beni-Israel in reference to the favor¬ 
able use of the term in the Koran (sura ii. 110). Ac¬ 
cording to tlieir own traditions, they are descended 
from the survivors of a band of Jews fleeing from 
persecution who were wrecked near the Henery and 
Kenery islands in the Indian ocean, fifteen miles 
from Clieul, formerly the chief emporium of the 
trade between Arabia and India. Seven men and 
seven women are stated to have been saved from 
drowning; and from them are descended the Beni- 
Israel. This is said to have been from sixteen hun¬ 
dred to eighteen hundred years ago. Benjamin of 
Tudela appears to have heard of them in the twelfth 
century, and Marco Polo in the thirteenth; but they 
were first brought to the knowledge of Europeans, 
simultaneous !y with the White and Black Jews of 
Cochin on the Malabar coast, by Christian mission¬ 
aries in India, like Drs. C. Buchanan and Wilson, 
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at the beginning of the nineteenth century. On 
the advent of the Sassoon family at Bomba)', more 
direct interest was taken in the Beni-Israel by 
Western Jews, and much educational work has 
since been done among them. 

The Beni-Israel themselves refer to two religious 

revivals among them during- tlioii- iu India.: tile 

first, placed by them about 900 years ago, clue to 
David Rahabi, and another, about the year 1790. 

due to Samuel Divekar. According 
Internal to tradition. Rahabi was a Cochin Jew, 
History, whose family had come from Egypt. 

and on visiting the Beni-Israel lie 
found among them several customs similar to those 
current among Jews, and to test them he gave their 


tentli of Tishri, during which they fasted from live o'clock in 
the evenin': until the next evening at seven, during it they 
did not stir out-of-doors, nor touch nor speak (o people of other 
denominations. They dressed themselves in white, and be¬ 
lieved that departed souls visited their habitations on the pre¬ 
ceding day and left them on the following day, called Shila 
San (“Stale holiday”), on which day they gave alms to the 
poor and visited their friends. 


Holiclia San, on the 

the former kept us u fust. 


thirteenth and fourteenth of Adar: 

and the latter-as a feast, on wtiicii 


they sent home-made sweetmeats to one another. This corre¬ 


sponds to Purim ; hut the Beni-Israel did not observe the second 


day or "Shushan Purim." 


Anasi Dakaclia San (“Anas-closiug holiday”), oil the 


fourteenth and twenty-first of Nissan. This was celebrated by 
closing an earthen chatty or pot containing a sour liquid com¬ 
monly used as sauce. This festival corresponded to Passover: 
but. as the Hindus generally did not use any leaven with their 
rice, the object of the ceremony seems to have been forgotten. 


women some fish to 
cook, including some 
that had neither fius 
nor scales, a These 
they separated from 
the others, saying 
that they never ate 
them. Rahabi was 
thereupon satisfied 
they were really 
Jews, and imparted 
instruction to them. 
After the attention 
of the European Jews 
had been called to 
the Beni-Israel, the 
rites and ceremonies 
of the latter were as¬ 
similated to those of 
the Sephardic Jews, 
and prayer-books in 
Mahrati, their vernac¬ 
ular, have been pro¬ 
vided for them. Pre¬ 
viously, however, to 
this their festivals 
and customs differed 
considerably from the 
rest of the Jews both 
in name and in cere¬ 
monial. 

The festivals of the, 
Beni - Israel, bef ore 
they became ac¬ 
quainted with the 
ordinary religious 
calendar of modern 
Jews, had only 



Birdiacha San 
(“ Birda-curry holiday ”), 
on the ninth of Ab, on 
which they ate nothing 
but rice with a curry of 
“birda” or pulse. This 
was served on. plantain- 
leaves. During the pre¬ 
ceding eight days no meat 
was eaten. This corre¬ 
sponds to Tish*a be-Ab, in 
memory of the destruction 
of the Temple; but there 
does not seem to have been 
any conscious recognition 
of that fact. 

The other festivals, 
chiefly known by the 
name of 44 Roja” (fast¬ 
ing), appear to have 
been of later intro¬ 
duction, and are con- 
nee ted with the 
reforms of David 
Rahabi. These are 
as follows: 

Ramzan, a fast held 
throughout the month of 
Elul; the name is doubt¬ 
less derived from the 
Mohammedan month of 
fasting, “Ramazan.” 

Navyaclia Roja 
(“New-Year fast”), on 
the third of Tisliri, cor¬ 
responding to the fast of 
(iedaliah, hut not associ¬ 
ated with liis murder. 

Elijah Hannabicha 
Oorus ("The fair of 
Elijah tiie Prophet”), to 
celebrate the ascension 
of Elijah on that day at 
Khandalla in the Konkan. 
Various kinds of fruit 


native names, one set of which was in Mahrati and 
the other in Hindustani. The latter are attributed 
to the reforms of David Rahabi. Many of the names 
in the former end in “San,” meaning “holiday,” and 
among them are the following: 

Navyacha San (“New-Year holiday”), kept on the first 
day of Tishri, the second-day observance not being known 
among the Beni-Israel. 

Khiricha San (“Pudding holiday”), on the evening of 
the fourth of Tishri. This was celebrated by eating “khir,” a 
sort of pudding made of new corn mixed with 
Festivals, coconut-juice and sweets; a censer with burn¬ 
ing frankincense being placed near the dish. 
The khir was eaten by the family after saying the Sbema\ 
Darfalnicha San (“Closing-of-doors holiday”), on the 


were placed on plates, together with “malida ” ( pieces of rice- 
bread besmeared with sirup), and a censer of burning frankin¬ 
cense. The fruit was eaten by the family. 

Sababi Roja, a fast on the seventeenth of Tammuz, a rem¬ 
iniscence of the siege of Jerusalem, but not known as such by 
the Beni-Israel. 

Prom this enumeration of the festivals it will ap¬ 
pear that the Beni-Israel retain from the earliest 
times (as indicated by their Mahrati names ending 
with “San”) the Hew-Year, Day of Atonement. 
Purim, Passover, Hinth of Ab, and in addition a 
form of Tabernacles which has been transferred to 
the Fourth of Tisliri. Later on they introduced, 
doubtless under the influence of David Rahabi (as 
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is shown by the Hindustani names), the fasts of 
Gcdaliali, Tebet, and Tammuz, together with the 
Hew-Year of the trees, associated with the name of 



(From Wilson, “Lands of the Bible.'7 

Elijah the Prophet ; while still later the custom of 
fasting throughout the whole mouth of Elul seems 
to have been borrowed from the Mohammedans. 
The feasts of Pentecost and Hanukkah seem to 
have dropped out of use. It would appear that be¬ 


fore the second revival under Samuel Divekar the 
only other remains of Judaism current among the 
Beni-Israel were the strict observance of the Sabbath, 
circumcision, and the reading of the Shema‘, which 
is the sole piece of Hebrew retained by them. The 
latter was said at every meal, at wedding-festivals, 
at burial-feasts, and indeed on all sacred occasions. 

Til© only animals considered, fit for food, were fowl 

sheep, and goats. The Beni-Israel probably re : 
frained from beef, in order not to offend their Hindu 
neighbors. 

It is difficult at this time to determine with any 
degree of accuracy the relative age of the customs 
they follow. Even before the religious revival of 
1796 the Beni-Israel customarily removed the sciatic 
nerve from animals used for food, and they salted 
the meat in order to abstract the blood from it ; 

otherwise they did not observe the 
Customs. law r of shehitaii and bedikah. They 
also left a morsel of bread or rice in a 
little dish after they had dined. Among them the 
birth of a girl w^as celebrated on the sixth night, 
and that of a boy on the sixth and eighth; and on 
the latter day the rite of circumcision w r as per¬ 
formed. Girls were usually betrothed some months 
before marriage; and until the wedding they wore 
the hair flowing from their shoulders. At the 
betrothal ceremony the intended bride and bride¬ 
groom sat face to face and dined together, sweetened 
rice being served to the assembly. On the day 
w T hen the marriage ceremony w r as to take place the 
bridegroom, who had been crowned with a wreath, 
of flowers, was led in procession on horse¬ 
back to the bride's house, and the ceremony 
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took place under a booth. At the least lield before 
the wedding took place a dish containing a piece ol 
leaven cake, the liver of a goat, fried eggs, and a 
twig of “subja” was placed with burning frankin¬ 
cense on white cloth, and after iheShema’ had been 



Keneseth Eliyahu Synagogue, Bombay. 

(From a photograph.) 


repeated the dish was taken inside and, with the ex¬ 
ception of five pieces of the cakes and liver, which 
were set aside for the person officiating as priest, the 
food was eaten. Polygamy is allowed, and in some 
cases divorce is given according to the civil law; 
but the Beni-Israel did not practise "get,” “vib- 
1)0711,” or “halizah.” An adulteress and her issue 
are regarded as “Black Israel.” 

After burials the mourners wash both themselves 
and their clothes, and on the third day the house is 
cleansed; the ceremony being known as “Tizova,” 
or t lie " Third-Day Cleansing. ” When a person died, 
all the water was emptied from the pots in the 
house, and the body was buried with the head 
toward the east. Grape-juice or milk was drunk by 
those visiting the mourners in the evening dining the 
days of mourning. It was customary for relatives 
and friends to bring "meals of condolence” to tin* 
house of mourning. On the seventh da}' after burial 
there was a mourning ceremony known as the 
“Jaharuth,” in which a dish, containing cakes and 
pieces of liver, and a glass of liquor, was placed on 
a white sheet. After repeating the Simula* about a 
dozen times, the contents of tho glass were drunk 
in honor of the dead: and after the food was eaten, 
the chief mourner was presented with a new turban 
by a relative. Jaharuth was also observed on the first. 
sixth, and twelfth months. If a boy were born after 
a vow made by the mother, his hair was not shaved 
for six or seven years, after which period it was 
completely shaved and weighed against coins (gold 


or silver), to be given in charity. The shaved hair 
was thrown into the sea and not burned. A feast 
was held in the evening, at which the mother was 
informed that she was free from her vow. 

Formerly the Beni-Israel wore turbans, but now 
they use mainly the Turkish fez. The women 
adopt the Hindu dress, and are accustomed to "wear 
anklets and nose-rings. Most of the Beni-Israel 
names have been changed from Hebrew to Hindu 
forms; thus. ‘‘Ezekiel” into “Ilas- 
Costume saji ”; “ Benjamin ” into “ Bunnajee ” ; 

and “ Abraham” into “ Abajee” ; “ Samuel” 
Names. into “ Samajee ” ; “ Elijah ” into “ Ello- 
jee ”; “ Isaac ” into “ Essajee ” ; “ Jo¬ 
seph ” into " Essoobjee ”; “ Closes ” into “ Moosajee ”; 
" Rahamim ” into “ Bamajee ”; “ David ” into “ Da- 
woodjec.” and “Jacob” into “Akhoobjee.” Their 
surnames are mostly derived from neighboring vil¬ 
lages*. thus, those who resided at Ivchim were called 
" Kehimker,” and those who lived at Pen were mimed 
" Penker.” 

About 1TD5 Samuel Ezekiel Divekau. a Beni- 
Israel soldier in the East India Company’s service, 
was captured by Tipu Sahib. He 
Later made a vow that if he escaped he 
History, would build a synagogue at Bombay. 

He succeeded in escaping, and built 
the synagogue Magen David, now called Sha‘ar Ila- 
Kahamim, at Bombay, and introduced the Sephardic 
ritual from Cochin. The Beni-Israel shortly after¬ 
ward attracted the attention of Christian mission¬ 
aries at Bombay, who about 1812 brought Michael 
Sauoon from Cochin, who, though a convert to 
Christianity, opened schools for the Beni-Israel in 
Bombay, ilebdanda, and Palle for over thirty years; 
explaining to the children parts of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. and rarely, if ever, speaking of Christianity 
to them. 

The chief instrument in introducing the full 
knowledge of Judaism to the Beni-Israel was Shel- 



Seroml Beni-Israel Synagogue, Bombay, Erected 18-18. 

(From a |>liotn«p-aph.) 

lomo (Solomon) Situkbabi, who was wrecked near 
Bombay about 188(1, and for twenty years acted 
as religious instructor of the community. Owing 
to his influence several new synagogues were built 
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in the vicinity of Bombay, and a general interest in 
their religion was shown by the Beni-Israel. The 
advent of the Sassoons at Bombay brought the Beni- 
Israel into connection with the real life of Israel; 
and the family, as well as Christian missionaries, 
liberally supported religious, philanthropic, and 
educational establishments for the benefit of Beni- 
Israel. A special school for them was established 
in July, 1875, which, owing to the support given 
by the Anglo-Jewish Association, was enlarged in 
1881, and now accommodates about 270 children. 

As their native name implies, the original Beni- 
Israel were mainly oilmen or oil-prcssers; but during 
the existence of the East India Company many of 
them adopted the career of soldier and obtained the 


i 



Magen David or Shalir Ha-Rahamim Synagogue, Bombay. 

(From a photograph.) 


highest rank, that of sirdar bahadur. Owing to the 
spread of education among them several have gone 
into learned professions and become engineers, doc-, 
tors, and teachers. 

The following are the chief places where Beni- 
Israel are to be found, with the popu- 
Statistics. Iation as given by the last accessible 
census (1891): 


Bombay Presidency. 


Ahmadabad. 

Alibag. 

Ambepore.... 

....... 110 

. 90 

. 39 

Pen. 

Poinad...'_ 

Bombay. 


Rahoon . 

Borlai. 


Revadanda... 

Karachi. 

. 130 

Roba Ashland 

Panwell. 

....... 301 



1S2 

49 

350 

191 

192 
232 


Of recent years many works suitable for instruc¬ 
tion have been translated into Mahrati for the ben¬ 
efit of the Beni-Israel, chiefly by the exertions of 
Joseph Ezekiel, whose works cover the whole cycle 
of Jewish ritual and liturgy, besides treatises on 


the Jewish religion and text-books of Hebrew 
grammar. In addition to these, sev- 
Mahrati oral newspapers in Mahrati wore pub- 
Literature. lislied, among them the “Bene Israel¬ 
ite” (Lamp of Judaism). 

The task of determining with any degree of ex¬ 
actness the amount of Jewish blood that at present 
pervades the Beni-Israel is a very difficult one. In 
appearance they differ but slightly from their neigh¬ 
bors. They themselves are proud of their purity of 
descent, and point to the care taken by Jews of 
Cochin to separate the Black Jews, or proselytes, 
from the White. The use of the word “ Ramzan ” for 
the feast of the month of El til might seem to indicate 
that they were originally Mohammedans, and were 
converted to Judaism by David Rahabi; but. on the 
other hand, it may have been the word only that was 
adopted, the custom of fasting during that month 
being derived from the Sephardic ritual, which is 
that current in Cochin. If originally Jews, the 
Beni-Israel retained very little of Jewish custom 
until the revival under Divekar. except the institu¬ 
tion of the Sabbath, the repetition of the Sheimd, 
and the rite of circumcision: but in this they re¬ 
semble the Jews in China, who appear to have 
kept their purity of descent almost up to the pres¬ 
ent time. For a full discussion of this question, 
see Cochin. 

Bibliography : Wilson. Appeal for the Christian Education 
oj the Beni-Israel . 1806; Idem, Lands of the Bible. ii. 667- 
676; Benjamin II., Eight Years in Asia , eh. xviii.-xix.; 
Ritter, Erdkunde , Asien II ., § v., i. 595-601: J. Sapphir. Tbn 
Sajir, 1875, ii.; Bombay Gazetteer , xviii. 506-536. Puna: E. 
Sehlagintweit, in Westermann’s lllmtrirte Deutsche Mo- 
natsschrift ; Jewish Chronicle , Aug. 31, Sept. 7, Oct. 12,1S88; 
H. Samuel Sketch of Bcni-Isracl. J889; Jacobs. Jewish Year 
Book . 1900-1. pi). 500-560. 
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BENISCH, ABRAHAM: Journalist and theo¬ 
logian; born at Drosau, a small town eight miles 
southwest of Klattau, Bohemia, in 1811; died at 
Hornsey Rise, a suburb of London. England, July 
31, 1878. He studied surgery in Prague about 
1836—while a commentary on Ezekiel which he 
had written was being published—with a view to 
preparing himself for a journey to Palestine. To¬ 
gether with his fellow-students, Albert Lbwy and 
Moritz Steinschneider, he was inspired by the lofty 
mission of restoring Jewish independence in the 
Holy Land; and while still a student at the Univer¬ 
sity of Vienna, he had attracted round him a large 
number of his coreligionists, to whom his scheme for 
the liberation of his Jewish fellow-countrymen com¬ 
mended itself. Largeh’ through his efforts a secret 
society was formed, of which Benisch was ap¬ 
pointed to act as emissary and visit certain foreign 
lands with a view to finding a suitable basis for the 
liberation and emigration scheme. The main reliance 
for support in the carrying out of the plans was 
placed on the English Jews. In 1841, in pursuance 
of his mission, Benisch came to London, where he 
submitted the essential part of his proposals to vari¬ 
ous persons, who opposed them unanimously. Al¬ 
though temporarily compelled to lay aside his plans, 
he never completely abandoned them. Soon after 
his arrival in London he devoted himself to Jewish 
journalism and literature, and acquired considerable 
influence in Jewish and Christian circles. 
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solm were engaged in the publication of the Bible 


When among Christians Benisch strenuously com¬ 
bated the once rampant conversion idea. In 1854 
lie became editor of the "Jewish Chronicle, ” which 
position he held till 1869, resuming the editorship 
again from 1875 till the year of his death. His 
editorial influence was exerted in favor of a mod¬ 
erate orthodoxy. He made quite a feature of the 
correspondence columns of the paper. Benisch took 
an active part in communal affairs, and helped 
to found several learned societies, including The 
Biblical Institute and its allies, The Syro-Egyp- 
tian and The Biblical Chronological societies. 
These three were afterward fused into the Society 
of Biblical Archeology. Ill 1860, when the Alli¬ 
ance Israelite was started. Benisch*s hopes and ideals 
were revived, and by suggesting and aiding the 
inauguration, in 1871, of the Anglo-Jewish Associ¬ 
ation, he helped toward the realization of many of 
the hopes and aspirations of his youth. 

Benisch wrote numerous works in the domain of 
Bible studies, biography, travel, the defense of Juda¬ 
ism; and weekly articles contributed to the pages of 
the “ Jewish Chronicle ” during a period of nearly 
forty years. He left the copyright of the paper to 
the Anglo-Jcwish Association, which, shortly after 
ln‘s death, sold it. His most important works were: 
(1) “Judaism Surveyed, Being a Sketch of the Rise 
and Development of Judaism from Moses to Our 
Days, ” 1S74; (2) “ Why I Should Remain a Jew, ” 
thirty-three letters contributed to the “ Jewish Chron¬ 
icle,” and published posthumously. He also wrote: 
“ Two Lectures on the Life and Writings of Maimon- 
ides,” 1847; “A Translation of the Old Testament, 
Published with the Hebrew Text,” 1851; “ An Essay 
on Colenso’s Criticism of the Pentateuch and Joshua, ” 
1868. Benisch also published an “ Elementary He¬ 
brew Grammar,” in 1852; and a “Manual of Scrip¬ 
ture History,” in 1853. 

Bibliography : Jew. Chron . May, and July 31,1879; Nov., 

1S91 (jubilee number); Diet, of Nat. Biag. 

J. C4. l. 

BEN JACOB, ISAAC B. JACOB ; Russian bib¬ 
liographer, author, and publisher; born in Ramgola, 
near Wilna, Jan. 10, 1801; died in Wilna July 2, 
1863. His parents moved to Wilna when he was 
still a child, and there he received instruction in 
Hebrew grammar and rabbinical lore. He began to 
write early, and composed short poems and epi¬ 
grams in pure Biblical Hebrew which are among 
the best of their kind in Nco-Hebraic literature. For 
several years he lived in Riga, where he was engaged 
in business, always studying and writing in bis lei¬ 
sure hours. Later he became a publisher and book¬ 
seller and went to Leipsic, where he published his 
nn-sL work. "Miktamim. we-Shirim ” (Epigrams and 
Songs), which tdSO contains an imponnmi essay on 

epigrammatic composition (Leipsic, 1842). Of the 
other works which lie published there, his corrected 
edition of R. Baliya ibn Pakuda’s “Hobot. lia-Leba- 
bot,” with an introduction, a short commentary, 
and a biography of the author, together with notes 
and fragments of Joseph Kimhi’s translation by II. 
Jelliuek, is the most valuable (Leipsic, 1846; Konigs- 
berg, 1859, without the introduction). 

In 1848 Benjacob returned to Wilna, and for the 
next five years lie and the poet Abraham Bar Leben- 


with a German translation (in Hebrew type) and the 
new “Biurim” (Wilna, 1S4S-53,17 vols.), which did 
much good as a means of spreading the knowledge 
of German and a proper understanding of the He¬ 
brew text among the Jews in Russia. When this 
work was done he brought out his corrected and 
amended edition of Hayyim Joseph David Azulai’s 
“Bliem ha-Gedolim” (Wilna, 1853; Vienna, 1862), 
which is still the standard edition of that important 
work. In 1862 Benjacob announced his intention 
to begin the publication of popular editions of clas¬ 
sical Hebrew works which had become rare or high- 
priced. He died soon after the appearance of the 
first volume of Azariah dei Rossis “Moor ‘Ena- 
yim,” with which he started the series (Wilna, 
1863). 

In his later years Benjacob was one of the leaders 
and representatives of the Jewish community of 
Wilna, and took an active part In all communal af¬ 
fairs. In his correspondence with Isaac Bar Lewin- 
solin, which is partly published in “Ha-Kerem” 
(pp. 41-62, Warsaw, *1888), Benjacob throws much 
light on the condition of the community in the be¬ 
ginning of the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and especially on the lamentable condition of 
the Rabbiner Scliule (Rabbinical Seminary) which 
the government established there and in Jitomir in 
1848, and closed in 1873. Benjacob himself was 
originally destined to be one of the teachers of the 
Wilna Seminary, but never filled the position; and 
later he became one of the severest critics of that 
institution. These letters are also interesting on ac¬ 
count of the idea they give of the perplexities of the 
old Maskilim of the Mendelssohnian school in Rus¬ 
sia, like Benjacob, who were being SAvept aside by 
the younger generation which had the advantage of a 
Russian training. He could not speak Russian, and 
most of the representatives of the community suf¬ 
fered from the same disability, excepting a feAv mer¬ 
chants who cared little for the fate of the seminary; 
and the older members were at a great disadvantage 
when pitted against the young students, who could 
gain whatever they desired from the authorities on 
account of their correct Russian accent. 

Benjacob corresponded with JeAvish scholars in 
Western countries, and Avas known during his life¬ 
time for his great achievements as a bibliographer., 
although his monumental Avork, the “0?ar 1m- 
Sefarim, Thesaurus Librorum Hebrreorum tain Irn- 
pressorum quam Manuscriptorum,” did not appear 
till seA r enteen years after his death (Wilna,-1880). 
It Avas published by his son Jacob, and contains 
17,000 entries of Hebrew printed and manuscript 
works, Avitli valuable notes by M. Steinschneider. 

An ft-vitlior-index *<o tlie work togetLer wifli addl- 

tions has been promised by Steinschneider (“ Hebr. 
Bibl.” xx. 73; “Festschrift,” p. vii.). It is the great¬ 
est Jewish bibliographical work in the HebreAV lan¬ 
guage, and is still the standard bibliography of 
printed books down to 1863. 

Besides other minor works and articles published 
in A r arious HebreAV periodicals and collections, Ben¬ 
jacob also commenced a German-Hebrew dictionary 
and a Mislmaic-Talmudic dictionary Avitli a German 
translation, both of which were left unfinished. 
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BENJAMIN.—Biblical Data : Youngest son 
of Jacob by Rachel, who died on the road between 
Beth-el and Ephrath, while giving him birth. She 
named him “Ben-oui” (son. of my (sorrow); but Ja¬ 
cob, to avert the evil omen, called him “ Ben Yamin,” 
son of the right hand; that is, of good luck (Gen. 
xxxv. 17, 18). 

Benjamin stayed with liis father when his brothers 
went down to Egypt to buy com during the famine, 
but Joseph insisted that he should come down with 
them on their second visit. Jacob being afraid to 
let him go from his side, as he was the only remain¬ 
ing son of Rachel, Judali vouched for his safety, and 
finally obtained his father’s permission to take him 
along (Gen. xlii., xliii, 8-10). Joseph received his 
younger brother with marks of special attention; 
but as the time came for the brothers to return to 
their father with the newly bought corn, he put 
them severely to test by laying a trap and bringing 
the charge against Benjamin of having stolen his 
silver cup, in punishment for which he wanted to 
keep him as a slave. Judah, faithful to his pledge, 
stepped before Joseph, begging to be taken as a 
slave instead of Benjamin, whose failure to return 
would cause his father to go down in sorrow to 
Sheol; whereupon Joseph, seeiug that the brothers 
were not so cruel toward one of Rachel’s sons as 
they had been to him, made himself known to them 
(Gen. xliii., xlv.). Beujamiu, until that time spoken 
of as “ a child ” (Gen. xlii. 18, xliv. 20), moved to 
Egypt with his father, Jacob, himself being the 
father of ten sons (Gen. xlvi. 21). 

The tribe of Benjamin is described in Jacob’s 
blessing (Gen. xlix. 27) as warlike; “Beujamiu is a 
wolf that raveneth; in the morning he shall devour 
the prey, at evening he shall divide the spoil.” In 
the desert, where Benjamin formed part of the camp 
•of the sons of Joseph, the tribe counted 35,400 war¬ 
riors, and later on 45,600 men (Hum. 
The Tribe i. 36; ii. 22, 23; x. 22-24; xxvi. 41). 

of In I Cliron. vii. 6-11, 59,434 men are 
Benjamin, given. The astute and pugnacious 
nature of the Benjamites is evidenced 
by the fact that they were drilled as left-handed 
warriors to attack the enemy unawares (Judges iii. 
15-21, xx. 16; I Cliron. xii. 2). They ■were known 
as brave and skilled archers (I Cliron. viii. 40, xii. 
2; II Cliron. xiv. 7). A cruel act of inhospitality 
by the men of Gibeah, reminding one of the Sodom¬ 
ites, brought the whole tribe under a ban (“herein”); 

and a war followed in which all the other tribes 
A cry nearly carerminntea nit? isvtin triv > e - 7 

they took an oath not to give to the Benjamites any 
of their daughters in marriage. Only at the last 
moment, when all but 600 men had been slain, a way 
was found to provide the survivors with wives in 
order to prevent the tribe from ctying out (Judges 
xix.-xxi.). Still the little tribe of Benjamin was 
destined to a prominent place in the history of Israel. 
It gave the nation its first king, in the person of 
Saul, son of Kish (I Sam. ix. 1); and when Saul died, 


his son, Ish-bosheth, reigned for two years over 
Benjamin and the other tribes, except Judah (II Sam. 
ii. 8, 9). In fact, Benjamin considered himself the 
younger brother of Joseph long after David had uni¬ 
ted all other tribes with his own of Judah (II Sam. 
xix. 21 [20]). 

But the territoiy of Benjamin was so favorably 
situated as to give it prominence beyond its numer¬ 
ical proportions. Bordering on Joseph’s to the 
north and on Judah’s to the south, it touched on the 
Jordan; and, lying on the line leading from Jericho 
to the northern hills of Jerusalem, it included such 
cities as Gibeah, Gibeon, Beth-el, and, 
The according to rabbinical tradition, a 

Territory, part of the Temple district (Josh. 

xviii. 11-21; Josephus, “Ant.” v. 1, 
§ 22; Sifre, Wezot ha-Berakah, 352). Reference is 
made to this excellent locality in the blessing of 
Moses: “The beloved of the Lord shall dwell in 
safety by him; he covereth him all the da} r long, 
and lie dwelleth between his shoulders ” (Deut. xxxiii. 
12). At the secession of the northern tribes, Benja¬ 
min remained loyal to the house of David (I Kings 
xii. 21), and therefore shared the destinies of Judah 
at the time of the restoration (Ezra iv. 1, x. 9). 
Mordecai, the loyal Jew, was a descendant of Saul 
of the tribe of Benjamin (Esth. ii. 5)*; and Paul, 
whose Hebrew name was Saul, also claimed to be a 
Benjamite (Rom. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 5). On the other 
hand, it is hardly admissible that Menelaus and Ly- 
simachus should have been allowed to officiate as 
high priests if they were descendants of the tribe of 
Benjamin, as II Macc. iii. 4 (compare iv. 23, 29) 
seems to indicate; it is much more probable that the 
name “ Benjamin ” in this place is due to a cop}*ist’s 
error, and the passage should read: “ Simon was of 
the [priestly] tribe of Miniamin,” if “Bilgah ” is not 
the proper reading. Compare Suk. 56a and art. 
Bilgah; also Herzfeld. “Gesch. des Yolkes Jis- 
rael,” 1863, i. 218. 

g. K. 

-In Rabbinical Literature : The name “ Ben¬ 
jamin ” is given various meanings by the Rabbis. 
According to some, fDDS is equivalent to D'D' p 
(“son of days ”), because Benjamin was bom to his 
father in his old age (Testament of the Twelve Patri¬ 
archs, Benjamin i. vloe fyuspcdv; Midrash Lekah-Tob; 
and Rashi, ed. Berliner, on Gen. xxxv. 18). Other 
rabbis interpret the name Benjamin as “ son of the 
South,” since he was the only son bom to Jacob in 
Palestine, the others having been bom in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, north of Palestine (Rashi ad loc. ; “ Sefer ha- 
Yasliar,” Wayishlah, ed. Leghorn, p. 56b). Benja¬ 
min was not granted to his parents until after Rachel 
had prayed and fasted for a second son a long time 
(Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, l.c. ; Num. R. 

an< i xxot until Jacob was one liundred years 

old (Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, ib. • " Sefer 
lia-Yashar,” Wayishlah, ib. ; compare Heilprin, 

“ Seder lia-Dorot, ” i. 52, ed. Warsaw). 

Benjamin, Joseph’s brother, took no part in the 
selling of Joseph (Sifre, Deut. 352); and in order to 
comfort Benjamin concerning his brother’s fate, God 
showed him, while awake, Joseph’s form and count¬ 
enance (Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, Ben¬ 
jamin x.; compare Tan., ed. Buber, Wayesheb, 8). 
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When Benjamin was detained as the alleged thief 
of the cup, Joseph pretended that Benjamin had 
been instigated by his brothers. But Benjamin 
swore: “As truly as my brother Joseph is separated 
from me, as truly as lie has been made a slave, I have 
not touched the cup, and my brothers did not want 
to make me steal. ” When asked for a proof that his 
brother’s memory was so sacred that Joseph must 
believe this oath, Benjamin told Joseph how lie had 
given his ten sons (Gen. xlvi. 21) names which re¬ 
ferred to the loss of his brother. The first was called 
Belah ($^3), because Joseph had disappeared 
“swallow ”); the second, Becher (133), because Jo¬ 
seph was his mother’s first-born (1133); the third, 
Ashbel (f>3$i$), because Joseph was made a captive 
(PQE£?, “capture”); the fourth, Gera (NU)» because 
he lived in a foreign (1J) land; the fifth, Naaman 
on account of Joseph’s graceful speech (DJI 
“grace”); the sixth, Elii ('PIN, “my only full broth¬ 
er”); the seventh, Bosh ($&o, “the older”); the 
eighth, Muppim (D'DD), because Joseph taught 
Benjamin the things lie himself had learned from 
his father (□’’DID, double mouth ”); the ninth, Hup- 
pim, “ whose wedding (nDlil) I have not seen”; and 
the tenth, Ard, because Joseph was like a rose (111). 

Benjamin’s oath touched Joseph so deeply that 
he could no longer pretend to be a stranger, and so 
revealed himself to his brother (Tan., ed. Buber. 
Wayiggash, 7; the meanings of the names are also 
given in Sotah 36b; Gen. R. xciv. 8). According to 
another Ilaggadah (known to so early a work as the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, Benjamin ii.), 
Joseph makes himself known to Benjamin before 
liis reconciliation with the other brothers. The 
“ Sefer ha-Yasliar ” (Mikkez89) narrates that Joseph 
caused a kind of astrolabe to be brought, and asked 
Benjamin whether lie could not discover by means 
of the instrument the whereabouts of his lost brother. 
To Joseph’s astonishment Benjamin declared that 
the man on the throne was his brother, and Joseph 
revealed himself to Benjamin, telling him what he 
meant to do with the brothers. His intention was 
to try them and thus to learn whether they would 
act in a brotherly manner toward Benjamin if he 
were in danger of losing his liberty. 

The Rabbis lay stress on the name, “ beloved of the 
Lord,” by which Benjamin is distinguished (Deut. 
xxxiii. 12; Sifre, lx.). He is counted among the four 
men who died by the poison of the serpent in Para¬ 
dise; i.e., without sin of his own, the other three 
being Amram, the father of Moses; Jesse, the father 
of David; and Kileab, the son of David (Shab. 55b). 
His comparison to the ravening wolf (Cant. R. to 
viii. 1), “ who devours his enemy ” (Gen. xlix. 27) is 
referred to the men of Shiloh who stole their wives 
(Judges xxi.) or to Eliud or to Saul. By others it 
is referred to Mordecai and Esther (Gen. R. xeix. 
and Tan., Wayehi, 14; so also in the original text of 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs [Benjamin 
ii] ; whereas a Christian interpolation refers it to 
Paul). 

One interpretation refers the blessing to the early 
ripening of the fruits in the territory of Benjamin, 
and the great fertility of the region of Jericho and 
Beth-el, and another refers the expression “wolf” 
to the altar of the Temple, which devoured the sac¬ 


rifices in the morning and in the evening (Gen. R. 
lx .; Targ. O. and Yer.). 

G. 

The erection of the Temple on Benjamitic ground 
is explained in several ways. It is related* that Ben¬ 
jamin (Sifre, Dent. 352, ed. Friedmann, 
Tlie Tribe 146a) was privileged to have the Sirio- 
of KiNAii dwell in his territory because 
Benjamin, all the other tribes (that is, fathers of 
the tribes) bad taken part in the selling 
of Joseph. For God said: “It they—the Israelites 
—build me a Temple in some other place and seek my 
mercy, I can show them as little mercy as they 
showed tlieir brother Joseph.” Origen (“InGene- 
sim,” xlii. 6), gives another reason, probably based 
on Jewish tradition (compare Esther R. on iii. 4), 
viz.: Because Benjamin did not bow down before 
Esau as did his brothers and his father (Gen. xxxiii. 
3-7), nor before Joseph {ib. xlii. 6), his territory 
was reserved for the worship of God. 

The descendants of Benjamin, it is true, did not 
always show themselves worthy of tlieir ancestor, 
especially in connection with the incident at Gibeah 
(Judges xix.). In spite of their wrong-doing the 
Benjamites were at first victorious (Judges xx. 21- 
25);' but this was due to God’s anger against all 
Israel because they had attacked all Benjamin on 
account of the crime of an individual, and at the 
same time quietly tolerated the idolatry which Micah 
(Judges xvii.) was spreading among them (Pirke R. 
El. xxxviii.). At first the intention of the other 
tribes was to efface Benjamin completely, since the 
number of twelve tribes could be preserved through 
Ephraim and Manassch; but they remembered God \s 
promise to Jacob shortly before Benjamin’s birth 
(Gen. xxxv. 11), that “a nation and a company of 
nations shall be of him” ; and they decided that the 
existence of the tribe of Benjamin was necessary 
(Yer. Tahmit iv. 69c; Lam. B., Introduction, 33). 
The day on which the reconciliation took place be¬ 
tween the tribes is said to have been the fifteenth of 
Ab, and for this reason it was made a festive day 
(ib .; compare An, Fifteenth Day of). On an¬ 
other occasion, however, the Benjamites showed 
themselves worthy of tlieir pious ancestor. When, 
at the Red Sea, all the other tribes stood in despera¬ 
tion only the tribe of Benjamin trusted in God and 
leaped into the sea (Mekilta, Beshallali, Wayikra 5; 
Sotali 36b). 

j. sit. L. G.—K. 

-In Mohammedan Literature : In the Koran, 

Benjamin is not mentioned by name. The story of 
Joseph is told in sura xii., and reference is made 
repeatedly to a particular brother of Joseph. Thus, 
exj iu v. 8, the other brothers say, “Verily, Joseph 
and his brother are dearer to our father than wc.” 
Baidawi explains that Benjamin is so specified 
because he was brother to Joseph on both sides. 
Again, in v. 69, “And when they entered to Joseph, 
he took his brother to him.” Baidawi explains this 
that he made him sit at meat with him or live with 
him in his dwelling. He adds, as a tradition, that 
Joseph made his brothers sit two by two; so Benja¬ 
min remained alone and wept and said, “If my 
brother Joseph had been alive he would have sat 
with me.” Then Joseph made him sit at his table. 
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Thereafter he assigned houses to his brothers, two 
by two, but took Benjamin to Ids own house. And 
lie said to Benjamin, “Would you like if I were 
your brother in the stead of the brother who is lost?” 
And Benjamin replied, “ Who can find a brother like 
to you? but Jacob did not beget you, nor Rachel 
bear you.” 

Ct . D. B. M. 

_Critical View : The story of Benjamin in Gen¬ 
esis is drawn from three different sources: The Elo- 
hist, who wrote the story of Benjamin’s birth (Gen. 
xxxv. 16-22), makes Reuben vouch for Benjamin 
(Gen. xlii. 37); whereas the Jahvist assigns this act 
to Judah (xliii.-xliv.). The latter makes Joseph 
give vent to his brotherly feeling at the first sight 
of his younger brother Benjamin, and give him 
five times as many presents, without, however, 
betraying himself (xliii. 80-34), and afterward, at 
the recognition scene, show his affection for him 
without reserve (xlv. 14); while the Eloliist merely 
relates at the end that Benjamin was distinguished 
by receiving five times as many presents as the 
others (xlv. 22). The genealogical chapter which 
represents Benjamin as the father of a large family 
(xlvi. 21) is of a far later date than the rest. (In 
the older sources lie appears to be a young child 
[xlii. 4, 15; xliv. 20].) The blessing of Jacob, in 
which Benjamin—who, after Joseph, was the last of 
the sons—is described as being warlike, as was the 
tribe in the time of Deborah (Judges v. 14), yet with¬ 
out any allusion to Saul’s kingdom, is best ascribed 
to the time of the Judges (Dillman, Commentary). 
The story of the war at Gibeali (Judges xix.-xxi.), 
Avhicli bears evidences of very late composition and 
has many legendary features, such as exaggeration 
of numbers and modes of warfare, has been rather 
too rashly declared to be a late invention inserted 
with the intention of covering up atrocities perpe¬ 
trated by the tribe of Judah under King David 
against the kinsmen of Saul (Giidemann, “Monats- 
sclirift,” 1869, p. 857; Geiger, “ Jiid. Zeit.” 1869, p. 
284; Griltz, “ Gescli. dor Juden,” i. 351 et seq .; Well- 
liausen, “ Ivomposition des Hexateuchs,” p. 237; 
Kuenen, “ Historiseli-Kritisclie Untersuelmng fiber 
die Entstehung und Sammlung del* Bficher des Alton 
Testaments,” ii. 163). Decent critics think it far 
more probable that it rests on a historical fact 
(Moore, Commentaiy on Judges, pp. 406-408; Hogg, 
in Clicyne and Black, “Encyc. Bibl.”; Noldeke, 
cpioted by the latter on p. 586, note 3). This indeed 
seems to account for the sudden change in the char¬ 
acter of the tribe (see Gibeaii). 

In the time of David the tribe of Benjamin fol¬ 
lowed the leadership of Joseph or Ephraim, consid¬ 
ering itself closely related to the latter, and there¬ 
fore jealous of Judah’s rising power (II Sam. xix. 
21 [20]). The blessing of Moses (Dent, xxxiii. 12), 
which represents Benjamin as per- 
Moses’ feetly identified with Judah’s interests, 

Blessing, is probably the product of the time of 
Jeroboam II. (Driver, Commentary, 
pp. 387 et seq.). Stade (“ Gescli. des Volkes Israel,” 
i. 161; idem. “ Zeitsclirif t, ” i. 114) and Ilogg 
(“Encyc. Bibl.” s.v. “Benjamin”) explain the name 
“Benjamin” as a derivative of “Yemini” (compare 
I Sam. ix. 1, “Isli Yemini,” and I Sam. ix. 4, “Erez 


Yemini denoting the people living to the south 
or right of the Ephraimite highland; the story of 
Benjamin’s birth in Canaan being taken as reflecting 
in mythical form the fact of its having branched off 
from the tribe of Joseph after the other tribes had 
settled in their various territories (Judges i. 22, 23 r 
35). The house of Joseph, according to Moore, in¬ 
cludes Benjamin. Stade (“ Gesch. des Volkes Israel, ” 
i. 138) thinks that the account of Benjamin was lost. 
The report that the large number of 280,000 archers, 
said to be the tribe of Benjamin, belonged to King 
Asa (II Cliron. xiv. 7; compare xvii. 17) is re¬ 
garded as unhistorical. Regarding the list of Ben- 
jamite towns in Josh, xviii. 21-28, belonging to the 
late priestly writer (P) and the one in Nell. xi. 31-35, 
which belongs to the late chronicler, see Palestine. 

BIBLTOORApiiy : Hastings, Diet. Bihl.e ; Cheyne and Black, 

Encyc. BihU Winer, B. R.; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Ben¬ 
jamin; Geiger, Jud. Zcit. 1809, pp. 284-292; Stade, Gescli. 

des Volkes Israel , i. 160-163. 

G. K. 

BENJAMIN II., J. J. (real name, Joseph 
Israel); Rumanian traveler; born at Folticheni, 
Moldavia, in 1818; died at London May 3, 1864. 
Married young, he engaged in the lumber business, 
but losing liis modest fortune, he gave up com¬ 
merce. Being of an adventurous disposition, he 
adopted the name of Benjamin of Tudela, the fa¬ 
mous Jewish traveler of the twelfth century, and 
toward the end of 1844 set out to search for the Lost 
Tcu Tribes. He first 
went to Vienna, and in 
January, 1845, started 
for Constantinople, vis¬ 
iting several cities on 
the Mediterranean. He 
landed at Alexandria 
June, 1847, and pro¬ 
ceeded via Cairo to 
Palestine. He then 
traveled through Syria, 

Babylonia, Kurdistan, 

Persia, the Indies, 

Kabul, and Afghanis¬ 
tan, returning June, Benjamin II. 

1851, to Constantinople, 

and thence to Vienna. After a short stay in the last- 
named city, he went to Italy, embarking there for 
Algeria and Morocco. On arriving in France, after 
having traveled for eight years, he prepared in He¬ 
brew his impressions of travel, and had the book 
translated into French. After suffering many trib¬ 
ulations ill obtaining subscriptions for his book, he 
issued it in 1856, under the title “ Cinq Annees en 
Orient” (1846-51). The same work, revised and 
enlarged, was subsequently published in German 
under the title “ Acht Jahre in Asien und Afrika” 
(Hanover, 1858), with a preface by Kayserling. An 
English version has also been published. As the 
veracity of his accounts and the genuineness of 
his travels were attacked by some critics, he amplv 
defended himself by producing letters and other 
tokens proving his journey to the various Oriental 
countries named. Benjamin relates only what he 
has seen; and, although some of his remarks show 
insufficient scholarship and lack of scientific method. 
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liis truthful and simple narrative gained the ap¬ 
proval of eminent scholars like Humboldt, Peter- 
niann, and'Richter. 

In 1859 Benjamin undertook another journey, 
this time to America, where he stayed three years. 
The result of his observations there he published on 
his return, under the title “ Drei Jahre in Amcrika ” 
(Hanover, 1863). The kings of Sweden and of 
Hanover now conferred distinctions upon him. En¬ 
couraged by the sympathy of several scientists, who 
drew up a plan and a series of suggestions for his 
guidance, he determined to go again to Asia and 
Africa, and went to London in order to raise funds 
for this journey—a journe\ r which was not to be 
undertaken. Worn out by fatigues and privations, 
which had caused him to grow old before his time 
and gave him the appearance of age, he died poor 
in London; and liis friends and admirers had to ar¬ 
range a public subscription in order to save his wife 
and daughter from misery. 

In addition to the works mentioned above, Benja¬ 
min published “Jawan Mezula, Scliilderung cles 
Polnisch-Kosakisclien Krieges und der Leiden der 
Juden in Poland Wahrend der Jalire 1648-53, Be- 
riclit eines Zeitgenossen nach einer von L. Lelewel 
Durchgesehenen Franzosisclien Uebersetzung, IJer- 
ausgegeben von J. J. Benjamin II.,” Hanover,’1863, 
a German edition of Rabbi Nathan Nata Hanover’s 
work on the insurrection of the Cossacks in the sev¬ 
enteenth century, with a preface by Kayserling. 
Bibliography : Jewish Chronicle, May 13,1864. 
s - E. Sd. 

BENJAMIN, R. : A tanna of the second century, 
contemporary of R. Eleazar ben SliammiPa, with 
whom he carried on some halakic controversy (Ket. 
84a). He is also mentioned in connection with Sym- 
machus (Niddali 21b); and elsewhere (Sem. ix.) he 
reports a Halakali in the name of R. Akiba. In one 
halakic controversy, the participants in which leave 
no doubt as to his identity, his name appears as 
*' Minyamin ” (Yer. Sotali i. 16c), “Polimo” (Palm- 
mon, Sotali 4a; Tan., Naso, 7), and “Penimon” 
(Num. R. ix. 10). The last-mentioned form is also 
found in Yer. Ter. iii. 42b as “Abba Penimon,” 
where the context permits of the assumption that 
it is meant for “R. Benjamin.” (For the identity 
of Benjamin and Minyamin, see Abba bah Ben¬ 
jamin ; “ Pelimo” and “ Penimon ” appear to be Ilel- 
lenizations of “ Benjamin. ”) R. Benjamin may like¬ 
wise be identified with Abba Benjamin, who, in a 
group of homilies (Ber. 5b etseq.), remarks, “Were 
the human eye permitted to perceive them no human 
being would be able to live because of the evil spirits 
which fill the universe.” He also teaches that no 
pi a}' Ci is acceptable except that offered in the public 
house of worship. This he bases on I Kings viii. 28 
. . . to hearken unto the song and unto the 
prayer ”: where the song is heard there prayer will 
be heard (compare Tos*. on ‘Ab. Zarali 4b. s.v. rp^) 

J - SK * S. M. 

BENJAMIN BEN AARON: Hasidic writer; 
lived toward the end of the eighteenth century. 

He was a pupil of Israel Ba‘al Shem-Tob, and 
of Baer of Meseritz. Later, in 1790, he was a 
preacher at Zlazitz. He was the author of the fol¬ 


lowing works: (1) “Ture Zahab ” (Goldeu Neck¬ 
laces), Mohilev, 1816, homilies on the Pentateuch, 
Lamentations, and Esther; (2) “Ahawat Dodim” 
(Ilie Love of Friends), Lemberg, 1795, homilies on 
the Song of Songs; (3) “Amtahat Binyamin” (Ben¬ 
jamin s Sack), Minkowicz, 1769, on Ecclesiastes; 
(4) “Helkat Binyamin” (Benjamin’s Patrimony), 
Lemberg, 1793, a commentary on the Passover Hag- 
gadot. 

Bibliography: Ozar ha-Scfarim , pp. 18, 44, 102,615; Wal¬ 
den, Shan ha-Gcilolim he-Hadash , s.v. 

g. ’ I. Bek. 

BENJAMIN AARON B. ABRAHAM. See 

Solxik, Benjamin Aakon b. Abraham. 

BENJAMIN B. ABRAHAM ANAV. See 

Ax aw, Benjamin b. Abkaiiam. 

BENJAMIN ALESSANDRO KOHEN VI¬ 
TAL. See Vital, Benjamin Alessandro Kohen. 

BENJAMIN B. ‘ASHTOR: A Palestinian 
lialaldst of the third amoraic generation, contem¬ 
porary of R. Hiyya b. Abba and senior to R. Heze- 
kiali (Yer. Bik. i. 64a). He is also cited as simply 
Bar ‘Aslitor, without liis praenomcn, ib. 

J- Sli - S. M. 

BENJAMIN (or MINYOMI) ASYA (“Phy¬ 
sician ”): A Babylonian rabbinic scholar of the third 
and fourth amoraic generations (fourth century), 
contemporary of Rab Joseph and Raba, and founder 
of a school named after him, Debe Minyomi Asya. 
It is reported that the disciples of his school spoke 
disrespectfully of the Rabbis, saying, “ Of what ben¬ 
efit are the rabbis to us? They have never proved 
it to be lawful for us to eat the raven, or to be un¬ 
lawful to eat the pigeon!” (meaning to say that, 
in spite of their disputations and hair-splitting argu¬ 
ments, the Rabbis have no authority to alter or 
abrogate a Biblical precept [Sanb. 99b et seq .] ). Raba 
obtained from Benjamin some medical informa¬ 
tion ; and when on one occasion he publicly lectured 
on the subject before the people of Mahuza, Benja¬ 
min’s sons or disciples, who seem to have formed a 
medical gild, resented this publication of their pro¬ 
fessional secrets (Shab. 133b; ‘Ab. Zarali 28b). Ben¬ 
jamin Asya is probably identical with Minyomi b. 
Niliumi, the contemporary of Amemarl. (Ket. 69a), 
to whom Abaye appealed from a decision of Rab 
Joseph (ib. 81b). Briill identifies Benjamin Asya 
with Bar Nathan Asya, who once manifested his 
disregard for rabbinic enactments by traveling on 
the second day of the Feast of Weeks from Beram 
(some read “Be Rab” = school) to Pumbedita, on 
which account Rab Joseph excommunicated him 
(Pes. 52a; see Dikduke Soferim, ad loc.). Briill dis¬ 
covers in this school the origin of Karaism(“ Jalirb ” 
i. 225). 

J - S1 *- S. M. 

BENJAMIN, SIR BENJAMIN : Mayor of 
Melbourne; born at London in 1836. At the age of 
nine lie accompanied his parents to Victoria. Asso¬ 
ciating himself at first with the firm of Benjamin & 
Co., merchants, he subsequently entered into part¬ 
nership with the late Hon. Edward Cohen. In 1870 
he was elected member of the City Council; and in 
1881 became an alderman of the ward he had hitherto 
represented. Notwithstanding heavy municipal 
labors, Sir Benjamin always took a lively interest 
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in communal allairs. He identified himself largely 
with the growth of the Melbourne Hebrew Congre¬ 
gation and its various educational and charitable in¬ 
stitutions, on the boards of which he was a most 
active worker. He is a trustee of the Jewish Phil¬ 
anthropic Society and the Ladies’ Hebrew Benevo¬ 
lent Society; a representative of the Melbourne 
Province in the Legislative Council; and a justice 
of the peace, both for Victoria and New South 
Wales. He was elected mayor of Melbourne in 
October, 1887; and so admirably did he perforin the 
duties of his office that he was unanimously re¬ 
elected. In May, 1889, the honor of knighthood was 
conferred on him in recognition of his distinguished 
municipal services. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Jewish Chronicle, May 3J, 1889; People of 

the Period, 1897. 

j G. L. 


BENJAMIN OF CANTERBURY or CAM¬ 
BRIDGE : English rabbi; disciple of Babbi Tam; 
died at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
He is mentioned in the list of medieval rabbis drawn 
up by Solomon Luria(see Griitz, “ Gesch. der Juden,” 
vi. 865). Only one halakic decision of his is known; 
it forbids the purchase of milk from a Gentile unless 
a Jew be present when it is drawn (Mordecai, ‘Abo- 
dah Zarah, ii. 826). But a certain number of notes 
by a Babbi Benjamin on Joseph Kimhi’s “Sefer 
ha-Galuy ” have been attributed by Matthews, 
the editor of Kimhi’s book, to Benjamin of Canter¬ 
bury (“ Jewish Quarterly Be view, ” ii. 327). Benjamin 
seems to have been a member of the English school 
of Masorites and grammarians, including Moses ben 
Isaac, Moses ben Yom-Tob, Berechiah ha-Nakdan, 
and Samuel lia-Nakdan, the last of whom he quotes. 
It is possible that iie came from Cambridge rather 
than from Canterbury, the transliteration of the 
former (fcoratap) being sufficiently near to that of 
the latter (tfvyatMp). For while tliere is no Benja¬ 
min mentioned as living at Canterbury in the twelfth 
century, there is a rather distinguished “Magister 
Benjamin ” of Cambridge mentioned in the Pipe 
Bolls of the fifth year of John (1204). Berechiah 
lia-Nakdan, in his commentary on Job, refers to 
“inv Uncle Benjamin,” who was probably the same 
individual. 


Bibi iography : Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 
2S1, 282; Eppenstein, In Monatsschrift , xl. ITS, xli. 222. 


oh 


BENJAMIN, DAVID; Communal worker; 
born in London in 1815; died there June 25, 1893. 
In 1835 he emigrated to Australia; and, while in 
Tasmania, assisted in founding a synagogue. Soon 
afterward he settled in Melbourne, joining his 
brother Solomon, who is justly regarded as the 
■founder of the Melbourne Jewish community. The 
firm of Benjamin Bros, was among the early pio¬ 
neers of the British settlement in the colony of Vic¬ 
toria. The firm prospered greatly, buying crude gold 
direct from the aborigines, and making large pur¬ 
chases on which the banks were reluctant to venture. 
Benjamin had also a large interest in the Bank of 
New South Wales. He endeavored to maintain the 
Jewish spirit of observance in the colony, and person¬ 
ally attended the Jewish sick in Melbourne. In 1854 
lie returned to England, where lie devoted him¬ 


self entirely to the community, becoming connected 
with the Jewish Board of Guardians, the Bayswater 
Synagogue, and the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan 
Asylum. Benjamin was treasurer of the Bayswater 
Synagogue from 1865 to 1871, and warden from 
1871 to 1875. He was a life member of the council 
of the United Synagogue from its foundation, and 
was one of the seven elders of the United Syna¬ 
gogue. He was a prominent worker on behalf of 
the Jewish Board of Guardians, labored untiringly 
in its cause, and was very munificent in his dona¬ 
tions to charity. 

Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World, June 

30, 1893. 

j. G. L. 

BENJAMIN B. DAVID CASES. See Cases, 
Benjamin ii. David. 

BENJAMIN B. ELIJAH BEER. See Beeii, 
Benjamin b. Elijah. 

BENJAMIN B. GIDDEL (or GIDDUL), R.: 

A Palestinian amora of the fourth generation (fourth 
century), contemporary of K. Aha III. (Yer. Ma £ as. 
Sh. v. 56b; Yer. Yeb. i. 2b). His name is but rarely 
met with in the Talmud, and then only in the Hala- 
kah (Yer. Ma‘as. i. 49a; Hub 125a). It is probable 
that he was the son of Giddel b. Benjamin (Min- 
vomi) and therefore of Babylonian descent. 

j. sit. S. M. 

BENJAMIN GINZAKAYAH (of Ginzak = 
Gazaka in Media Atropatene); A Babylonian scholar 
of the third century, contemporary of Mar Sam¬ 
uel. All that is known of him is that death 
overtook him when lie was on the point of de¬ 
ciding a ritual question in accordance with the views 
of Rab, as opposed to those of Samuel. Hearing of 
this circumstance, Samuel thanked God, who had 
prevented the promulgation of an erroneous deci¬ 
sion; and to the prime mover thereof, his friend 
Bab, lie applied the Scriptural saying (Prov. xii. 
21), "There shall no mischief happen to the just” 
(Yer. Ber. ii. 5b). In Babli (Niddah 65a) the name 
appears as "Minyamin Sakasnaah” (of Sacassana, a 
province of Armenia). 

j. sit. S. M. 

BENJAMIN, HILLEL: Polish architect of 
the second half of the eighteenth century; bom at 
Lasko. He was the builder of the synagogue at 
Lutomierz, which was constructed during the reign 
of the last king of Poland, Stanislaus August I. Ben¬ 
jamin seems to have studied in Germany. He en¬ 
joyed in his fatherland a certain reputation; for in 
the documents he is always called " architect. ” After 
finishing the synagogue at Lutomierz, he was com¬ 
missioned to construct one at Zloczow, which, how¬ 
ever, he did not finish. In examining the roof he 
fell to the ground and died. He is buried in the 
cemetery of Zloczow. 

Bibliography: Mathias Bersohn, Kilim Slow, part ii., p. 21; 

Ost und West, 1901, No. 4, p. 280. 

S. 

BENJAMIN (or MINYAMIN) B. IHI; A 

Babylonian scholar of the second and third amoraic 
generations (third century); brother of Abbaliu b. 
Ilii, the disciple of Samuel. Both brothers, while 
intensely exclusive and diffident, so that they would 
have no dealings with Gentiles (Meg. 28a), were 
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very considerate toward their servants. One of the 
brothers arranged that they should receive one dish 
from their master’s table; the other would have 
them partake of every dish. Legend states that the 
latter brother was therefore deemed worthy of re¬ 
ceiving visits from the prophet Elijah (Ket. 61a). 

1. PR. S. M. 

BENJAMIN B. ISAAC OF CAECAS- 
SONNE : This scholar is known only by his trans¬ 
lation from Latin into Hebrew, under the title of 
“ ‘Ezer Eloali ” (Divine Help), of the work of Jean 
de Bourgogne, of the province of Liege, on the cor¬ 
ruption of the air by the plague. This work, which 
contains in the appendix many empiric remedies 
against divers ills, is preserved in manuscript in the 
Bibliotheque Nationalc of Paris (No. 1191, fol. 141b- 
194a); only one other manuscript copy being known 
to exist, and that is in the library of Baron D. do 
Giinzburg. Of the original, which was perhaps 
written in French, hardly any traces arc left; that 
is, of the treatise described as “On the Epidemic, in 
Prose,” No. 852 of the Library of the Louvre, or the 
private library of Charles king of France. This 
is undoubtedly the little book, says Leopold De¬ 
lisle (MSS. de la Bibliotheque Nationalc, 1891, iii. 
158, note 1), of which there is a copy at the end of 
MS. Francis 12,323, under the title, “The Treatise 
Which the Masters of Medicine and the Astron¬ 
omers of Paris Wrote of the Plague Which Physics 
Calls the Epidemic, in the Year of Our Lord, N. S. 
MCCCXLYIII,” or perhaps the little book written 
in 1365 by Master Jean de Bourgogne, surnamed 
“With the Beard,” professor of medicine, and citizen 
of Liege (Delisle. “ Observations sur Plusieurs MSS. 
de la Collection Barrois,” p. 55). 

The date of the Hebrew work may therefore be 
fixed, at least approximately. The second book of 
Jean was written in 1365, and was translated by 
Benjamin a few years later, about 1370. Now, the 
author had said iu the preface, as far as one can judge 
from the Hebrew version, that already in the “year 
22,” when the plague broke out for the first time, 
he had written a similar treatise beginning with the 
words (“ My God, my God ”) (Steinschneider, 

“Kebr. Uebers.” p. 804). With what does the num¬ 
ber 22 correspond? Steinschneider acutely remarks 
(“Hebr. Uebers.” lx.): “The date 23 [p'ajjJ could 
only mean 122 [= 1362]”; but that does not tally 
with the first outbreak of the Black Death, in 1348. 
Doubtless a Jewish era was substituted iu the trans¬ 
lation, probably through a copyist’s mistake. Could 
Jean have meant that he wrote this book twenty - 
two years before? Then this treatise was written 
in 1370, as stated by Amplon (“Autre Fonds de la 
Bibliotheque Bodleiennc,” No. 192 3 ). This tallies 
with the note cited by M. Delisle. The doubt as to 
the date detracts in no wise from the interest of this 
medical treatise, which was saved from oblivion by 
the version of Benjamin of Carcassonne. 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, in Z. D. M. G. xxix, 165 ; 
idem , in Mcmazm , xii. 183 ; idem, JRchr. Uebers. p. 804 ; 
Ecrivains Juifs , xxvii., 628, 752, and xxxi. 723; Gross, Gal¬ 
lia J-udaica , p. 617. 

G. M. S. 

BENJAMIN B. JAPHET : A Palestinian 
scholar of the third amoraic generation (third cen¬ 
tury), disciple of R. Johanan and senior to R. Zeira 


T. (Ber. 33a, 38b; Ket. 77a). He cultivated both the 
Halakah and the Haggadah; in his halakic deliver¬ 
ances, however, he was not considered very reliable. 
Thus when, on one occasion, Hiyya b. Abba and he 
differed on a traditional decision by their master, R, 
Zei'ra remarked, “What does R. Benjamin b. Japhct 
amount to compared with R. Hiyya b. Abba? ” (Ber. 
38b; Yer. Ber. vi. 10a; Yer. Pcs, ii, 29c). Never¬ 
theless, this same R. Zeira had occasion to thank 
Benjamin for communicating to him a Halakah in 
the name of R. Johanan (Shab. 53a). In the Ilagga- 
dab, Benjamin was a follower of R. Eleazar b. Pedal, 
whose expositions and sayings he frequently reports 
(Meg. 16b; Sanh. 7a ; compare Ex. R, xli.; Lev. R. 
x.).—[Yer. Ber. iii. 6d; Yoma29a; Yer. Sanh. i. 18a; 
Shebu. 18b; Hul. 52b (correctly quoted iu MS. M); 
Pesik. vii. 63b, viii. CSb; Pesik. R. xvii.; Midr. Teh. 
xxii.; Gen. R. xliii.; Tan., ed. Buber, Lek Leka, 
11 .] 

Bibliography: Frankel, Jfcbo, p. 60a; Heilprin, Seder ha- 
Domt, ed. Wllna, ii. 85 ; Luncz, Jerusalem , i. 101, in which 
Benjamin’s grave is said to he at Safed. 

J su. S. M. 

BENJAMIN B. JEHIEL HA-LEVI: Polish 
! Talmudist; lived at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of “ GilVat Benjamin ” 
(Benjamin’s Height), Lublin, 1617, an alphabetical 
index to Jacob b. Asher’s four Turim. The book is 
very rare, never having been reprinted, although it 
is an excellent index to the Turim. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Sham ha-Gcdnlim, ed. Wilna, ii. 23; 
Michael, Or ha-Haifijiin, No. 591. 

L. G. 

BENJAMIN BEN JOAB (called also De Syn- 
agoga, according to Zunz): Payyetaii; lived at 
Montalcino in the fourteenth century. Ilis printed 
poems are: (1) A metrical introduction to the “Nish- 
mat ” for Passover. Every strophe of this poem has 
ten lines of seven syllables. (2) A selihah of five 
strophes, with a refrain ending with the words 
nn’Wn (“Oh, give us prosperity ”). 

Bibliography: Zunz, Literaturetesch. p. 365; Landshuth, 
Anunude ha-'Abodah , p. 17. 

b. a. I. Bb. 

BENJAMIN B. JTJDAH LOEB COHEN. 

See Benasch, Benjamin. 

BENJAMIN, JUDAH PHILIP: American 
statesman and lawyer; born at St. Croix, West In¬ 
dies, in 1811; died in Paris, May 6,1884. His parents 
were English, Jews who, some years before his birth, 
had removed from London to St. Croix, then a 
British island, in the hope of improving their fortune 
in the New World. A few years after his birth, his 
family removed from St. Croix to reside in Wilming¬ 
ton, N. C., and young Benjamin soon afterward 
was sent to school at Fayetteville. Subsequently 
he spent three years at Yale College. His parents 
several times changed their residence, until they 
finally settled in New Orleans, La. There Benjamin 
served as a notary’s clerk for some time, taught 
school, studied law, and on Dec. 16, 1832, was ad¬ 
mitted to the Louisiana bar. 

Louisiana had been acquired by the United States 
from France but a short time previously, and its 
language and legal system were still largely those 
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of Franco. The broadening influences of the 
necessary mastery of different systems of law and 
literature left their mark upon Benja- 
Practises min, and can be traced in the breadth 
Law of grasp, philosophical reasoning, and 
in New wide reading to which lie subsequent- 
Orleans. ly attained. Nor should notice be 
omitted of certain other formative in¬ 
fluences, which the London “Times” (May 0, 1884) 
commented upon in a sympathetically worded obit¬ 
uary : his inheritance of “ that elastic resistance to 
evil fortune which preserved Mi’. Benjamin’s ances¬ 
tors through a succession of exiles and plunderings, 
and reappeared in the Minister of the Confederate 
cause, together with the same refined apprehension 
of logical problems which informed the subtleties of 
the Talmud.” 

Benjamin's success at the Louisiana bar was re¬ 
markably rapid. At first be had found time to pre¬ 
pare, for his own use, a “Digest of the Deported 
Decisions of the Supreme Court of the Late Territory 
of Orleans and of the Supreme Court of Louisiana,” 
which was the earliest digest of Louisiana law. 
Together with his friend Thomas Slidell, he edited 
and prepared this for publication in 1834. Soon, 
however, his law practise became more engrossing; 
and, as one of tlu? recognized leaders of the Louisiana 
bar, he rapidly acquired a competence which en¬ 
abled him to withdraw from the legal arena, pur¬ 
chase a sugar-plantation near New Orleans, and 
devote himself to sugar-planting and scientific ex po¬ 
sitions of the best methods of extracting saccharine 
matter from the cane. 

Politics also actively interested Benjamin, and 
from time to time he was elected to various local 
oflices. Thus, he was one of the most 
Sugar- active and influential members of the 
Planter and Louisiana Constitutional Convention 
Politician, of 1844-45, aud of that of 1852. In 
1849 he was a successful presidential 
elector at large for the state of Louisiana, and as 
such cast his ballot for General Taylor as president 
of the United States. Originally a Whig, Benjamin 
became, during the change of party ties, a distin¬ 
guished Democratic leader. Meanwhile, however, 
the destruction of his property by inundations had 
driven him back to the active practise of law, where 
success once more awaited him. 

That the number of Benjamin’s famous legal cases 
was very large is evidenced by an examination of 
the law reports of the period. Particularly notable 
was his conduct of the cases which grew out of the 
at tempt to recover insurance for a cargo of slaves 
lost by reason of an insurrection on board the “Cre¬ 
ole,” and his connection with enormously valuable 
California land-title cases, in one of which his fee is 
said to have been 825,000, a very large sum for that 
day. During the October (1848) term of the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States lie was admitted 
to practise before that body, and soon became one J 
of the leaders of the federal bar. Benjamin’s legal 
talents were so generally recognized that President j 
Pierce tendered him the position of associate justice j 
of the United States Supreme Court; but he pre¬ 
ferred his activities at the bar and in politics. Pre- > 
viously, when President Taylor s cabinet was being 


formed, Benjamin's name had been under considera¬ 
tion for a cabinet portfolio. In 1852 he was elected 
to the United States Senate from Louisiana, and was 
reelected at the expiration of his term, six years later. 

In 185G Benjamin was one of a small 
United group of senators that succeeded in 
States securing the nomination of Buchanan 
Senator. for president, as against Douglas, and 
he enjoyed great influence with the 
Buchanan administration until immediately before 
the outbreak of the Civil war. 

In the Semite he was soon recognized as one of the 
ablest debaters; and Charles Sumner considered him 



the most brilliant orator in the United States. His 
readiness in debate was remarkable; and he gener¬ 
ally spoke on the spur of the moment without 
preparation. An examination of the “Congres¬ 
sional Globe” of the time shows that almost invari¬ 
ably friends and foes alike were so much impressed 
by iiis oratory as to feel obliged to pay tribute to him 
on the spot. ” Of his farewell address, upon leaving 
the Senate when his state, Louisiana, seceded from 
the Union. Sir George Cornewall Lewis said to Lord 
Sherbrooke: “Have you read Benjamin’s speech? 
It is better than our Benjamin [meaning Disraeli] 
could have done.” 

Benjamin was frequently called upon to deliver 
addresses and orations on national holidays and 
other non-political occasions; and competent judges 
declare that he was even happier at these times than 
in his political addresses and arguments. His right 
to be regarded as one of the greatest of the woild s 
orators is no longer open to dispute. It was recently 
forcibly evidenced by bis inclusion, with appropriate 
examples of his style and comment, in the com¬ 
prehensive and judiciously edited series of "The 
World’s Best Orators” (x. 97-110) as well as in “The 
World’s Best Orations ” (i. 398), the former edited by 
Prof. Guy Carleton Lee. and the latter by Justice 
David J.* Brewer. Henry L. Dawes, surely no in- 
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different judge, lias well classed Benjamin with 
Sumner and Beecher, Wendell Phillips, Yancey, and 
Breckinridge, as having " stirred multit udes, aroused 
passions, and tired the public heart in terms not less 
eloquent than the loftiest productions of Fox or Pitt, 
of Patrick Henry or John Adams.” 

In the Senate Benjamin’s constitutional and legal 
arguments ever attracted particular attention, and 
made him the leader -pur excellence in the defense of 
slavery and, later on, of secession, lie never ac¬ 
tively identified himself with Jewish communal af¬ 
fairs: but his views and actions led to much unjus¬ 
tified identification of American Jews generally with 
the pro-slaveiy cause (see Anti-Slavery Move¬ 
ment in America). Thus, one of his most power¬ 
ful pro-slavery outbursts provoked 
Pro- Senator Wade's satirical reference in 
Slavery the Senate to “ Israelites with Egyp- 
Advocate. tian principles ”; and even more pro¬ 
nounced attacks in the Senate and in 
the Northern press generally, on the Jews as favoring 
slavery, followed, when Benjamin became so promi¬ 
nently identified with the cause of the Confederacy. 

The late Isaac M. Wise, in his “Reminiscences.” 
gives an account of an interesting discussion between 
Benjamin, Daniel Webster, Maury the scientist, and 
himself, relative to their religious faiths, iu the course 
of which Benjamin declined to permit his Jewish 
religious views to be described as Unitarian, as 
Webster had claimed the faiths of all four were in 
their essence. In 1851 he presented to the Semite, on 
behalf of American Jewish citizens, a petition calling 
for governmental action against Swiss anti-Semitic 
discriminations recognized in a treaty with our gov¬ 
ernment ; thus acting as spokesman for the American 
J ews. 

Upon the organization of the Confederate govern¬ 
ment, President Jefferson Davis immediately called 
Benjamin into his cabinet as attor- 
Jefferson ney-general (Feb. 25, 1861), to which 
Davis’ position was added that of acting sec- 
Rigiit- retarv of Avar (Sept. IT, 1861). On 
Hand Man. Xov. 21, 1861, be became secretary of 
war, resigning the portfolio of the De¬ 
partment of Justice: and lie retained this position 
till March 17, 1862, when he became secretary of 
state, which office he retained till the collapse of the 
Confederacy in 1865. 

Throughout, Benjamin was Jefferson Davis’ most 
intimate and most influential adviser, and was gen¬ 
erally described as the “brains of the Confederacy- 55 
James Scliouler, in his “History of the United 
States” (vi. 89), remarks: 

“Contemporaries had said at the outset that Toombs was the 
brain of the Confederacy; but that title, as events developed, be¬ 
longed rather to Attorney-General Benjamin, the ablest, most 
versatile, and most constant of all Davis 7 civil counselors, who 
acted as secretary of war after Walkers retirement in Septem¬ 
ber, and was then by the following March installed secretary of 
state, to remain premier until the bitter end, sanguine and 
serene in bearing, through all mutations of fortune and mis¬ 
fortune.” 

During much of this time, particularly during his 
incumbency of the secretaryship of war, Benjamin 
was extremely unpopular; but President Davis never 
for a moment lost confidence in him. He resigned the 
Avar portfolio on account of the Confederate reverses 


in connection Avith the Roanoke Island campaign in 
186.2, for Avhich lie was commonly held in a largo 
degree responsible; but, in spite of censure from the 
Confederate Congress, President Davis promoted 
him to the secretaryship of state. 

This circumstance has recently been cleared up, 
through evidence that Benjamin Avas in no Avay to 
blame for these mishaps, but patriotically sacrificed 
himself, Avith President Davis’ knoAvledge, by inten¬ 
tionally Avithholding his justification from the Con¬ 
gressional committee. Disclosure of the true facts 
Avould have involved an exposure of Confederate 
dearth of ammunition, Avhich might, through gen¬ 
eral publication, have seriously jeopardized Die 
Confederate cause at the time. 

Benjamin’s most important labors Avere, hoAvcvcr, 
rendered in connection Avith the diplomat ic activit ies 
of the Confederacy. Unfortunately, a thorough 
study of the diplomacy of the Confederacy has not 
yet been published, nor any adequate biography of 
Benjamin, of Avhich that Avould be the principal 
chapter. But by such a publication it Avould be 
slioAvn liow near the Confederacy came to securing 
European intervention—particularly through the 
aid of Xapoleon III.—by the tempting and states¬ 
manlike efforts of the Confederate state department 
under Benjamin’s direction, and to the probable 
transformation of an insurrection into a successful 
revolution in consequence. Even published data, 
liOAvever, not to mention oral reminiscences, justify 
the conclusion of the late I. M. Wise, avIio in an edi¬ 
torial in the “American Israelite,” May 16,1884, said 
that “lie Avas undoubtedly the most distinguished 
statesman of the JeAvish family in this (19tli) century 
and country.” 

At the close of the Civil Avar Benjamin fled to the 
West Indies and then to England, losing his Ameri¬ 
can property by confiscation. Here, at the age of 
fifty-five, he had to commence bread-Avinning aneAv. 
Early in 1866 as a British subject lie entered as a 
laAv student at Lincoln’s Inn, and in 
Begins Life June of that year Avas called to the 
Anew in English bar, the usual term being cur- 
England. tailed by reason of his past eminence 
and acumen, through the influence of 
distinguished English judges. In 1868 his work on 
" The Lrav of Sale of Personal Properly ” appeared, 
and immediately had a marked success on both sides 
of the Atlantic. It has gone through edition after 
edition, and may well be described as tlie most suc¬ 
cessful and classical legal text-book of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, llis success at the Eng¬ 
lish bar, after a brief interval during which he had 
been compelled to take up editorial Avork on the 
London “Daily Telegraph,” Avas remarkable, partic¬ 
ularly in connection Avith colonial appeals. His in¬ 
come for a number of years prior to bis retirement 
from the bar (December, 1882) is said to have been 
upAvard of 8200,000 per annum. In 1872 he attained 
the rank of Queen’s Counsel. 

A farewell dinner Avas given in Benjamin’s honor 
by the bench and bar of England in the ball of tlie 
Inner Temple, London, oil June 80, 1883, under 
the presidency of the attorney-general, Sir Henry 
James. Ilis standing as the unquestioned leader of 
the British bar had been generally recognized for 
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some years prior to liis retirement. He died at Paris 
May 6, 1884, liis wife and a daughter—Ninette, wife 
of Capt. Henri de Bousignac of the 
Is Leader 117th regiment of the French line— 
of British, surviving him. Benjamin married in 
Bar. New Orleans, at a time when there 
was no organized Jewish congregation 
there, a Catholic lady of the name of Natalie St. 
Martin. Investigation has failed to confirm the 
rumor that he abandoned the Jewish faith on his 
death-bed. 

Bibliography: H. C. Tompkins, Judah P. Benjamin (Ala- 
ham a State Bar Assn. Report, 18%, pp. cxx.-cxxxvii.); .). 
A. Hamilton, in Diet, of National Biography, iv. 223; Scott, 
Distinguished American Lawyers, pp. 43-50; T7<e Green 
Bag. i. 305, 300; The Law TimcsAxxv. 188, lxxvii. 4< (obitu¬ 
ary from the London Times)', Francis Lawley, in The Athe- 
nceum , May 12,1888, i. 590; I. M. Wise, editorial in American 
Israelite, MaylG, 1884; idem, Reminiscences, 1901; Bigelow. 
France and the Confederate Navy ; Bullock, Secret Service 
of the Confederacy ; Baron Pollock, Reminiscences in Fort¬ 
nightly Review, lxix. 354; Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Re¬ 
lating to America, vol. ii., 64: Bancroft’s Life of William 
IL Seward; B. H. Wise, Life of Henry A. Wise. Sincethe 
foregoing was written, J. M. Callahan’s valuable study, 1 he 
Diplomatic History of the Southern Confederacy (Balti¬ 
more, 1901), has been published, throwing much light on 
certain phases of Benjamin’s career. 

A. M. J. K. 

BENJAMIN B. JIJDAH OF HOME. See 

Bozecci. 

BENJAMIN B. LEVI, R.: A Palestinian 
amora of the fourth century (third or fourth genera¬ 
tion), junior contemporary of B. Ammi and R. Isaac 
(Yer. Peali i. 15a), and senior to Abin II. (Yer. Pes. 
vii. 34c; Yer. Hoi*, i. 46a). His name is connected 
with several Halakot (Ter. Ter. i. 40b; Ter. Pcs. ii. 
2Sd; Yer. ‘Ab. Zaraliii. 42a, where his patronymic 
reads “ Leva! ”), but more frequently with homiletic 
remarks. On God’s message by Jeremiah (xxiii. 24), 
“ Can one hide himself in secret places that I shall 
not see him [“er’ennu ”]? 55 he observes, “When one 
sittetli in a corner and occupietli himself with the 
study of the Law, I show him [“ ar’ennu M ] to the pub¬ 
lic, or when he hides himself for sinful purposes of 
apostasy, I expose him to public gaze ” (Ex. R. viii.; 
Tan., Wa’era, 9; compare Num. R. ix. 9). Accord¬ 
ing to him, when the time for Israel’s restoration shall 
come, there will be a change in the order of nature; 
at present when the north wind blows no south 
wind prevails, and when the south wind prevails 
there is no north wind; but when God shall restore 
the exiled, He shall produce an “argestes” (see Jas- 
trow, “Diet.” p. 115b), when both winds shall do 
service, as it is written (Isa. xliii. 6), "I will say to 
the north, Give up, and to the south, Keep not back: 
bring m} r sons from far,” etc. (Esther R. to i. 8; 
Cant R. to iv. 16; Lev. R. ix.; Num. R. xiii.).— 
[Gen. R. lxxxvii.; Midi*. Teh. Ixxxvii. 2; Pesik. 
xiii. 112a, xviii. 137a; Pesik. R. xviii.: Lev. R. 
xxviii.; compare Eccl. R. to i. 3.] 

Bibliography : Frankel, Jlcho, 69b ; Bacber, Ag. Pal. Amor. 
iii. 661 et scq. 

j. SB. S. M. 

BENJAMIN B. MATTITHIAH : Author of 
a large collection of responsa; flourished in Turkey 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. His oc¬ 
cupation was that of a merchant (“ Benjamin Ze’eb,” 
p. 14b), but he also served as a member of the rab¬ 
binical college of Arta (vilayet Yanina). In rabbin¬ 


ical literature he is known chiefly through his 
disputes with man} r of his contemporaries, which 
were caused by the great independence lie very often 
displayed in liis decisions on legal questions, an 
independence that greatly offended the rabbinical 
authorities. 

His collection of responsa, “Benjamin Ze’eb” 
(Venice, 1539), which he published partly in seif- 
justification, was not at all well received by the 
Italian and Polish rabbis of the time (compare Solo¬ 
mon b. Jehicl Luria, in “Yam Shel Shelomoh,” 3b on 
B. K. viii., No. 72). The work, containing 450 re¬ 
sponsa on the most diverse subjects, throws an in¬ 
teresting light on the intellectual as well as the 
social status of the Jews of that time in European 
Turkey and in Asia Minor. For instance. Benja¬ 
min’s ordinance against men and women dancing 
together met with great resistance, many young 
people refusing to obey this puritanical precept 
(“Benjamin Ze’eb,” pp. 228b et scq.). It should be 
noted that “Benjamin Ze’eb ” is the title of the book, 
and not the appellation of the author, whose only 
name was Benjamin. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-Gcdnlim. i. 36; Conforre, 

Korc ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, pp. 34b, 40a: Michael, Or ha- 

Hayyim, No. 601; Brail, in bis Jahrhiichcr, i. 89. 

L. G. 

BENJAMIN BEN MEIR: Polish Talmudist 
and preacher; lived at Brody, Galicia, in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. He wrote “Imre 
Binyamin” (The Words of Benjamin), a homiletic 
commentary upon the first three books of the Penta¬ 
teuch (Tarnopol, 1814). 

Bibliography: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim . p. 42; Zedner, 

Cat. Hchr. Books Brit. Jin's, p. S6. 

l. g. I- Bee. 

BENJAMIN B. MEIR HA-LEVI OF NU¬ 
REMBERG * Rabbi at Salomca at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. Although German by birth, 
being a descendant of Jacob Molix, he was greatly 
esteemed by the Spanish-Portuguese Jews of Salo- 
nica, and was sent b} r the entire Jewish population of 
that city on a diplomatic mission to Constantinople. 
The contemporary responsa collections contain some 
of Benjamin’s decisions. He also wrote lexical ex¬ 
planations on the Mali zor of the German rite, which 
were printed in the Salonica editions of 1526 and 
1555-56. The last-named edition also contains some 
of Benjamin’s elegies, among them one upon the 
occasion of the great fire at Salonica in 1553. 

Bibliography : S. I). Luzzatto, in G. I. Polak's Dutch trnnsla- 
, tion of tlie Mahzor, 1850, p. 4: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, *o. 

594; Steinschneider. Cat, Bodl. cols. 3.0, 791. 

L. G. 

BENJAMIN, MICHAEL HENRY: South 
African politician; born in London in 1822; died 
June 11, 1879. 

Early in life Benjamin went to Cape Colony (about 
tlie year 1849), and for ten years resided at Graaff- 
Reinet, where he was the promoter of several useful 
institutions. Thence he removed to Port Elizabeth, 
which town he represented in the Cape Legislative 
Assembly from the year 1864; and he was also a jus¬ 
tice of the peace for the colony. He worked hard to 
secure tlie passing* of the Eastern District Courts 

Bill, and his extensive acquaintance with commercial 
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matters made his opinions carry considerable author¬ 
ity in the House. Benjamin successfully introduced 
the Stamp Act into the Legislative Assembly, and was 
one of the founders of the Standard Bank of British 
South Africa. Returning to England about 1S69, he 
actively interested himself in a number of communal 
institutions, becoming a member of the committee 
of the United Synagogue, the Anglo-Jewish Associ¬ 
ation, and the Board of Deputies: and sitting on the 
committees of various London synagogues and pub¬ 
lic schools. 

Bibliography: Cape Argus, June, 1879: Jew. Citron. June 
13; Aug. 15, 1879; Jew. World , Jane 13, 1879. 

J. G. L. 

BENJAMIN, MOSES: Beni-Israel military 
officer; born in 1S30: died at Bombay in December, 
1897. Tlie son of a subedar (captain), lie joined the 
Twelfth Bombay Native Infantry as a private. 
While a non-commissioned officer be was entrusted 
with the responsible duty of watching over the 
wives and children of European officers of the regi¬ 
ment left at Deesa during the Mutiny of 1857. He 
was present at the siege and capture of Ivotali, the 
action of Burnass, and the battle of Mcanee (1843). 
Rising by dint of industry, be was gazetted as a 
commissioned officer (jemidar) in 1861, In 1865 lie 
was made a subedar, in which capacity he superin¬ 
tended the work of the regimental lines, then in 
course of erection at Dharwar. In February, 1878, 
lie was promoted subedar-major; in November, 1878, 
he became bahadur. He was a very intelligent 
officer, remarkably versed in military minutiae. As 
a reward for his services the governor of India 
appointed him sirdar-bahadur (June, 1881), and in¬ 
vested liim with the Order of British India of the 
first class. After having served for over thirty-two 
years, he retired on a pension, and went to Bombay; 
and the Beni-Israel Old Synagogue Congregation in 
that city, in appreciation of his capacities, appointed 
him their chief warden and treasurer. In February 
1892, the governor of Bombay appointed him a jus¬ 
tice of the peace. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jewish Chronicle . Dec. 10, 1897. 

<T. Cr. L. 

BENJAMIN BEN MOSES: Italian scholar: 
lived at Rome at the beginning of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. He took an active part in the administration 
of the Jewish community of Rome, and was one 
of the delegates to the assembly of the Italian Jew¬ 
ish communities held at Forli in 1426. Benjamin is 
the author of a polemical work entitled “ Teshiibot 
ha-Nozrim Mikol ha-Mikra ume-Re’iyyot lia-Da‘at ” 
(Refutations of Christianity on Biblical and Logical 
Grounds). The work is still extant in manuscript 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2,408, 3; 
Codex Halberstamm, 32). 

Bibliography: Neubauer. as above; Yogelstein and Rieger, 
Geach. dcr Juden in Jlom, i. 452. 

G. I. Bn. 

BENJAMIN BEN MOSES NAHAWENDI: 

Karaite scholar and philosopher: flourished at Nalm- 
wend, Persia, at the end of the eighth century and 
the beginning of the ninth. According to the Ka¬ 
raite historian Solomon ben Jerohain—the contempo¬ 
rary of Saadia Gaon—Karaism began properly with 
Benjamin, who surpassed even Anan in learning 


(Solomon ben Jeroliam’s commentary on Psalm lxi. 
1). But this assertion can not be verified. Benja¬ 
min’s work is, for the most part, known onlj r in 
quotations made by subsequent Karaite writers. 
But his personality must have been very important, 
since he was considered by all the Karaites to be 
as great an authority as tlie founder of Karaism, 
Anan himself. 

As stated by Japhct ben Ali in the introduction 
to his commentary on the minor prophets, Benjamin 
wrote the following works, mostly in 
His Arabic: (1) a commentary on the Pen- 
Works. tateuch, in which he frequently refers 
to Oriental customs; (2) a commentary 
on Isaiah; (3) a commentary on Daniel, in which the 
word “yamim” (days )—in the verse “ Blessed is lie 
that waiteth, and cometli to the thousand three hun¬ 
dred and five and thirty days ” (xii. 12)—is explained 
by “years,” pointing thus to the year 101.0 as the 
epoch of the arrival of the Messiah; (4) a commen¬ 
tary on Ecclesiastes and Song of Songs, or, as Pin- 
sker thinks, on all the Five Rolls; (5) “Sefer Miz- 
wot” (Book of Precepts); (C) “Sefer Dinim,” or 
“Mas’at Binyamin ” (Book of Laws, or Gift of Ben¬ 
jamin), written in Hebrew, and published at Kos- 
lov (Eupatoria) in 1834—containing civil and crimi¬ 
nal laws according to Holy Writ. 

In the last-named work Benjamin approached in 
many points the Rabbinites. He adopted many 
rabbinical ordinances, which, how- 
Adopts ever, be left to the free choice of the 
Rabbinical Karaites to reject or adopt. In order 
Or- to enforce obedience to the laws, Ben- 
dinances. jamin introduced a special form of in¬ 
terdict, differing but slightly from 
the excommunication of the Rabbinites. When an 
accused person refused to obey the summons served 
on him lie was to be cursed on each of seven suc¬ 
cessive days, after which excommunication was to 
be pronounced on him. The interdict consisted 
| in tlie prohibition or intercourse with fill tlie mem- 

| hers of the community, who were also forbidden to 
greet him, or to accept anything from him (“Mas’at 
Binyumin.” 2a). 

Benjamin at times approached the Rabbinites in 
Biblical exegesis also, and combated Anan’s inter¬ 
pretations. Thus he maintained with 
His the Rabbinites, against Anan, that the 
Biblical obligation to marry the widow of a 
Exegesis, childless brother extended only to the 
brother of the deceased and not to bis 
further relations. He adopted the Talmudical in¬ 
terpretation of the Biblical words concerning the 
Sabbath—“Abide ye every man in his place” (Ex. 
xvi. 29)—maintaining that tlie prohibition herein 
expressed has reference, not to the residence, but to 
a distance beyond 2,000 yards of tlie town (compare 
Elijah Bashyazi, “ Addoret,” p. 63). 

However, in spite of many concessions to Rab- 
biuisin, Benjamin adhered firmly to the principle, 
expressed by Anan, of penetrating 
Freedom in research of the Scripture. In Benja- 
Thought. min’s opinion one ought not to tie 
oneself down to the authorities, but 
to follow one’s own convictions: the son may differ 
from tlie father, the disciple from the master, pro- 
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videcl they have reasons for their different views. 
Inquiry is a duty, and errors occasioned by inquiry 
do not constitute a sin (compare Japliet’s commen¬ 
tary, cited in Dukes’s “Beitnige,” ii. 26). 

Benjamin seems to have written a work in which 
he expounded the philosophical ideas contained in 
the Bible. Judging from the quotations made by 
later Karaite writers, such as Jacob al-Kirkisani, 
Japliet ben All, and Hadassi, Benjamin betrayed the 
influence of Philonic ideas, while he adopted the 
Motazilite theories on the divine attributes, free-will, 
and other questions of a like character 
Philosophy expounded before by Anan. God, 
of the he holds, is too sublime to mingle with 

Bible. the material world; and the idea that 
matter proceeded directly from God is 
inadmissible. God created first the Glory (“ Kabod”), 
then the Throne (“ Kisse”), and afterward an Angel. 
This Angel created the world, in which he is the rep¬ 
resentative of God. God Himself never came in 
contact with men, nor did Pie speak to Israel on 
Mfc. Sinai. The Law and the communications to the 
Prophets proceeded from the Angel, to whom are 
referable all the anthropological expressions con¬ 
cerning God found in the Bible (Hadassi, “Eshkol,” 
25b). The soul forms a part of the body, and is 
therefore perishable. The Biblical references to re¬ 
ward and punishment can be applied only to the 
body (Saadia, “Emunot we lia-De'ot,” vi. 4). 

This theory of an intermediary power, and the 
system of allegorizing all the Biblical passages con¬ 
cerning God, upon which Benjamin insists again 
and again in his commentaries on the Bible, were 
borrowed from the writings of the sect Magari- 
yah (Men of the Caves). This sect, the establish¬ 
ment of which, in consequence of a confusion in the 
text of Shahrastani, has been wrongfully attributed 
to Benjamin, is identified with the Essenes by Har- 
kavy, who shows that they were called “The 
Men of the Caves,” because they lived in the desert 
(" Le-Korat ha-KlttOt, ” in tlic HeDrew translation 

of Griitz, iii. 497). Benjamin wrote his halakic 
works in Hebrew, liis commentaries probably in 
Arabic. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Gesch. dcs Kardertlmms , i. 71-76; 
Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniot, pp. 44, 72, 199; Jost, Gesch. 
des Judcntliums und Seiner Sektcn, ii. 344; Griitz, Gesch. 
tier Judcn, v. 191-192; Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliothck , pp. 6, 107; Frankl, in Erscli and Gruber’s En- 
cykloptldic* xxxiii. 14, 15; Steinschneider, Polemischc und 
Apologetische Literatur , p.335; Slialirastani, German trans¬ 
lation, i. 257; Dukes and Ewald, Beitrcigc, ii. 26; Munk, in 
Jost’s Annalcn, 1841, p. 76. 

k. I. Bn. 

BENJAMIN NABON, JERUSALEM. See 

Nabon, Benjamin. 

BENJAMIN ( OZER B. MEIR ; Polish Tal¬ 
mudist; died at Zolkiev May 25, 1810. He was 
rabbi in Clemen tow, and afterward head of the 
yeshibah at Zolkiev. He wrote “Eben Ozer” 
(Stone of Salvation), published by his grandson, 
Aaron b. Loeb of Pintsclicw (Zolkiev, 1792). It con¬ 
tains novella) to a large portion of the Talmud and of 
Alfasi, as also to Maimonides’ “ Yad ” and Asher b. 
Jchiel'scommentary. He also wrote novellas on the 
Slmlhan ‘Aruk, Oral) Hayyim, which, under the title 
of “Eben Ozer,” are appended to the Amster¬ 
dam edition of the Slmlhan ‘ Aruk. The later Russian . 

III.—3 


editions (Dubnow, 1820; Wilna, 1884, and others) 
also give these novella3. 

Bibliography ; Buber, in Ha-Eshkol. ii. 178. 

L. G. 

BENJAMIN SALONICA. See Solnik, Ben¬ 
jamin b. A a box Abraham. 

BENJAMIN, SAMUEL; French soldier in the 
Carlist expedition against Madrid in 1887; distin¬ 
guished for bravery and remarkable devotion to 
Boulan de Brie, a lieutenant in the regiment in 
which he served. When De Brie was mortally 
wounded Benjamin carried him first from the field 
of battle, and afterward from the hospital where he 
had been left at the mercy of the enemy after the 
Carlists’ hurried departure from Huesca. De Brie 
died in Benjamin’s arms; and the faithful servant, 
gratefully remembering the kindness with which he 
had been treated by the lieutenant’s wealthy mother, 
was disconsolate, and exposed himself recklessly 
in the most dangerous engagements, performing 
remarkable acts of valor. Benjamin was a scrupu¬ 
lously religious Jew, and observed all the laws 
of his religion as far as was possible under the 
circumstances of the campaign. 

Bibliography: Sirtamith , vol. ii.. No. 3, quoted from Col. L.’s 
article in Die Elegante Welt on the Carlists’ expedition 
against Madrid in 1837. 

S. P. Wi. 

BENJAMIN B. SAMUEL OF COU- 
TANCES : Talmudist and French liturgical poet 
of the first half of the eleventh century. The name 
of the place of his residence, Coutances (department 
of the Manche, Normandy), was formerly Cou- 
stances, in Hebrew and Griitz (“Gesch. der 

Juden,” 3d ed., vi. 53) incorrectly transfers this Ben¬ 
jamin to Constance on the Lake of Constance. The 
old scholars conferred on Benjamin the honorable 
title “ payyetan ”; for he was one of the most prolific 
and most gifted of the payyetanim. In the various 
ritual collections thirty-one of his liturgical pieces 
are preserved.. 

The fact that most of his poems occur in the 
French ritual, while the old German and Polish 
rituals contain each but one of his poems, suffices 
to show that Griltz’s conjecture is wrong. Benja¬ 
min wwote in the main for the three festivals and 
New-Year’s Day, and some few poems for the Day 
of Atonement. It is doubtful whether certain lit¬ 
urgies containing “ Benjamin ” in acrostic are to be 
attributed to him or to his younger contemporary, 
Benjamin b. Zerah. 

Benjamin was considered, also, a great Talmudic 
authority; and one of his decisions, cited by Isaac 
ha-Levi, Rashi’s teacher, is of some importance. In 
this he shows the connection between Midrash and 
piyyut, explaining that both originated in public 
readings, and drawing the conclusion that the op¬ 
position to the insertion of piyyutim in the prayers is 
unfounded. Benjamin’s preference for Akiba’s 
“Alphabet,” which he uses in his liturgical poems, 
reveals a certain inclination toward mysticism. 

Bibliography: Fuenn, Kcncset YisracU p. 174; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica, p. 558: Koliu, JSfordcccii b. HiUeh pp. 103, loo, 
Breslau, 187S; Landsliuth, 4 Ammude ha-'Abodah , p. do; 
Michael, Or ha-Hainjim . p. 610; Rapoport, in Bikkure ha- 
4 Ittim , x. 121; Zimz, Literatur gesch. pp. 115-120, 240. 

L. G. 
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BENJAMIN THE SHEPHERD : A shepherd 
who lived in Babylonia at the beginning of the third 
century. The Talmud has transmitted the formula 
of a blessing of which lie was the author. Benja¬ 
min, who possessed no knowledge of Hebrew, and 
was therefore unable to recite the prescribed grace 
after meals (“ birkat ha-mazon ”), substituted the 
following brief ejaculation in Aramaic: “ Blessed be 
the All-Merciful, the owner of this bread ” (Ber. 
40b). This prayer is still taught little children who 
are unable to recite the “birkat ha-mazon.” Com¬ 
pare “Ba’er Heteb” to Shullian ‘Aruk, Orah 
Havyim, 187, 1; Bacher, in Brody’s “Zeit. fur Hebr. 
Bibl.” v. 154. In Yer. Ber. vi. 10b, bottom, the same 
story is related of “ some Persian ”; in both places 
Rab is cited as approving the plain man’s prayer, 
j. su. L. G. 

BENJAMIN, SIMEON (also known as Benja¬ 
min, Levi) : English Hebrew grammarian, who 
published in 1773 at London “ Da'at Kedoshim ” 
(Knowledge of the Holy), a short Hebrew grammar. 
It deserves attention as one of the earliest works 
composed by an Ashkenazi in England. 

Bibliography : Zedner, Catalogue , p. 87; Jacobs and Wolf, 
Bibliotheca , No. 2078. 

J. 

BENJAMIN OF TIBERIAS: A rich Jew 
who, when the emperor Heraclius in 628 went to 
Jerusalem during the Persian war, was accused of 
hostility toward the Christians. This accusation 
probably implied that he sided with the Persians. 
Notwithstanding this charge, however, the emperor 
became the guest of Benjamin, who provided both 
for him and for his army. Reproached by Hera¬ 
clius for his hostility toward the Christians, Benja¬ 
min frankly declared: “The Christians, also, are 
enemies of my religion. ” When the emperor pun¬ 
ished the Jews after his victory, he spared Benjamin 
on condition that the latter would consent to bap¬ 
tism, and perhaps with the further understanding 
that he would emigrate to Egypt. 

Bibliography: Tlieoptianes, Chronograph ia, ed. Bonn, i. 
504; Jost, Gcsch. dcr Israeliten, v. 205; Gratz, Gesch. der 
Juden , 3d ed., v. 27. A passage from Elia Rabba (§19) has 
been recently referred to our Benjamin; see Friedmann, 
“Elia Rabba,’’ p. 101, Vienna, 1902. 

G. S. Kr. 

BENJAMIN OF TUDELA: A celebrated trav¬ 
eler of the twelfth century. Beyond his journey, 
no facts of his life are known. In the preface to his 
itinerary, entitled “ Massa‘ot shel Rabbi Binyamin ” 
(Travels of Rabbi Benjamin), the information is fur¬ 
nished that he came from Tudela in Navarre, and 
that his father’s name was Jonah. This descriptive 
work, written in an easy, fluent Hebrew, is compiled, 
as the preface states, from notes made by the trav¬ 
eler on the spot and brought back by him in 1173 to 
Castile. The unknown author of the preface prob¬ 
ably compiled the account for Benjamin from these 
notes, retaining the traveler’s own words in the first- 
person, but omitting much. Benjamin, for instance, 
claims to have noted down everything that he saw 
and all that he heard from the mouths of men of 
established reputation in Spain. His notes, there¬ 
fore, may have contained at the same time the 
names of his informants; but in the book as pub¬ 
lished only Abraham the Pious is mentioned by name 
as having given information in Jerusalem. 


Benjamin, who probably traveled as a merchant, 
evinced keen interest in all things, and possessed 
a clear insight into the conditions and history of the 
countries he traversed. His journey occupied thir¬ 
teen years: setting out from Saragossa 
Travels in 1160, he was back again in Spain in 
Occupy 1173. He made long stays every- 
Thirteen where, taking plenty of time to collect 
Years. his information and to verify or dis¬ 
prove accounts given him. Being an 
intelligent Spanish Jew, he took an appreciative inter¬ 
est not only in Jewish affairs in the lands he visited, 
but also in the general conditions prevailing and in 
the various historical and educational facts related 
to him. His account contains numerous valuable 
details of the political history and internal develop¬ 
ment of countries and nations; and the history of 
commerce must always count Benjamin’s itinerary 
as one of its earliest and most valued sources. The 
commercial importance of Barcelona and Mont¬ 
pellier, of Constantinople and Alexandria, as centers 
of international trade is vividly depicted. The sit¬ 
uation of some cities—as, for instance, Amalfi—is 
described in terse but graphic words. He gives a 
clear picture of the peculiarities of the republics of 
Genoa and Pisa, in which every house was a fortress. 
His characterization of the Greeks is accurate: wa¬ 
ging war by means of mercenaries, he says, they had 
come to have no warlike spirit themselves and had 
become women. He is struck by the significance of 
the victorious progress in Europe of 
His the Seljuks, whom he calls Turks. 
Accuracy He treats of the Assassins and Druses 
and with great shrewdness, as well as of 
Shrewd- the Wallachians, who were invading 
ness. Greece by way of the Balkan passes. 

He made the intimate acquaintance 
of the most important functionaries of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire, and has much to say likewise about the 
calif in Bagdad, whom he compares to the Christian 
pope. Many more of these little details of infor¬ 
mation could be adduced to show Benjamin’s acute¬ 
ness of observation and critical understanding of 
affairs, both Jewish and non-Jewish. 

But Benjamin’s chief interest undoubtedly cen¬ 
tered in the conditions of the Jewish congregations 
of the countries he visited, and about which he 
has registered so many and such important and reli ¬ 
able accounts that his “ Travels ” are considered a 
source of the first importance for the history of the. 
Jews in the twelfth century. With the sole excep¬ 
tion of the “Sefer ha-Kabbalali,” written about the 
same time by Abraham ibn Daud of Toledo, there 
is no work which compares with Benjamin’s in 
value. His accounts, moreover, cover the majority 
of the countries then inhabited by Jews. In a spe¬ 
cies of panoramic view, he gives full descriptions of 
the Jews living in all those lands, with accurate 
data about them, their civil standing, their occupa¬ 
tions, their schools, and their leading men. 

Benjamin’s route to the East took him through 
Catalonia, southern France, Italy, Greece, the islands 
of the Levant, Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotamia, to 
Bagdad. Arrived at that city, which was then 
again the residence of a Jewish exilarch, he gath¬ 
ered information concerning countries which lay 
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still farther east and north, and concerning the large 
Jewish congregations of Persia and of the countries 
beyond the Oxus. His homeward journey lay 
through Kliuzistan, the Indian ocean, and Yemen, to 
Egypt, where he stayed a long time; thence by way 
of Sicily back to Spain. Some remarkable notes are 
given at the end of the book concerning the Jews of 
Germany, as also those of the Slavonic lands east of 
Prague. Likewise northern France, with its incom¬ 
parable scholars, hospitality, and fraternal feeling, 
is not forgotten. Benjamin did not himself visit 
these latter countries, and so was not personally ac¬ 
quainted with any of their leading men. In other 
places Benjamin—probably not a scholar himself, 
but possessing a profound respect for scholarship— 
always enumerates the principal men and the heads 
of the Jewish communities. His book thus contains 
the names of no less than 248 of those he knew, 
among them many well known to history. 

Of especial importance are his statistical data; 
and it is from his accounts that the first accurate 
representation of the density of the Jewish popula¬ 
tion in certain districts and cities is obtained. He 
furnishes also important and reliable accounts of the 
civil occupations of the Jews. From 
His him it is learned, for instance, that the 
Statistical Jews of Palestine and of some other 
Data. countries extensively practised the art 
of dyeing; that the large Jevdsli con¬ 
gregation of Thebes, in Greece, was employed in the 
manufacture of silk and purple; that there were 
Jewish glass-makers in Antioch and Tyre; that in 
the last-named town there were also Jewish ship¬ 
owners; that among the Druses of Lebanon, Jewish 
workmen were, domiciled; and that in Crissa, at the 
foot of Parnassus, a large colony of Jewish peasants 
existed. 

Benjamin also gives valuable particulars concern¬ 
ing Jewish sects. He tells of the Karaites in Con¬ 
stantinople, Aslikelon, and Damascus; of a peculiar 
sect upon the island of Cyprus which fixed the begin¬ 
ning of the Sabbath not on Friday evening, but on 
Saturday morning; of the Samaritans in CaBsarea, Se- 
baste, Aslikelon, Damascus, and espe 
Jewish. daily in Nablus (Sliechem). He calls 
Sects. the Samaritans “ Samaritan Jews, ” and 

describes peculiarities of their worship 
and language. His accounts of the Jews in Bagdad 
and other cities of the East are very full; and most 
interesting is his description of the grave of Ezekiel 
the prophet, and the solemn ceremonies there. His 
account of the pseudo-Messiah, David Alroy, who 
appeared shortly before Benjamin’s journey, is the 
chief source of information concerning that remark¬ 
able episode of Jewish history. 

The details mentioned above will suffice to give 
an idea of the rich contents of Benjamin’s book of 
travels, which, though perhaps not altogether free 
from fiction, is preponderatingly marked by sobriety 
and clearness of narrative and a concise style, avoid¬ 
ing mere verbiage. 

Benjamin’s itinerary, published in Constantinople 
in 1543, has been reprinted as follows: Ferrara, 1556; 
Freiburg in Breisgau, 1583; Leyden, 1633 (with 
Latin translation); Amsterdam, 169?; Altdorf, 1762; 
Sulzbach, 1783 ; Zolkiev, 1805; Lemberg, 1859; War¬ 


saw, 1884. The work was published in Latin by 
Arias Montanus (Antwerp, 1575), and by C. 1’Em- 
pereur (Leyden, 1633); in German, by Mordecai 
ben Moses Drucker (Amsterdam, 1691; Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1711, perhaps following the Latin of 
L’Empereur); in French by Bergeron (“Reeueil des 
Voyages,” The Hague, 1735, following the trans¬ 
lation of Arias Montanus; also Paris, 1830), and by 
J. Ph. Baratier (Amsterdam, 1734); in English in 
1625 (London, from the Latin of Arias Montanus), 
1744 (S. Harris, “Collection of Voyages,” vol. i.), 
1784 (ed. R. Gerrons), 1808 (Pinckerton, “General 
Collection,” vol. vii.); by A. Asher, London, 1840; 
and in part by M. N. Adler (“Pal. Explor. Fund 
Quarterly Statement,” October, 1894, pp. 288 et seq., 
from a manuscript in the British Museum); and in 
Dutch by Jan Bara (Amsterdam, 1666). A new 
edition has been prepared (1902) by Griinhut in 
Jerusalem. 


Bibliography : E. Carmoly and L. Lelewel, Notice Historique 
sur Benjamin cle Tactile, Brussels, 1852 (also published as 
part of vol. iv. of Lelewel’s Geographic du Moyen-Age); R. 
Luria, SulV Itinerario di Beniamino da Tudela , in Vessillo 
Israeiitico , xxxvi. 56; Zunz, Gesaynmelte Schriften, i. 168; 
Steinschneider, Cat.Bodl. No. 4570; Gratz, Gesch. derJuden , 
vi. note 10. 

G. W. B. 

BENJAMIN, WILLIAM (commonly called 
u Bill Bainge”) : English pugilist; born at North- 
leach, Gloucestershire, England, in 1826. Benja¬ 
min’s first match was with Tom Sayers, the cham¬ 
pion of England from 1857 to 1860, for £200 a side, 
the battle taking place on the Isle of Grain, in Kent, 
Jan. 5, 1858. Sayers disposed of his opponent in 
three rounds. A second match, for the same stakes, 
was arranged, and took place at Ashford, April 5, 
1858. On this occasion Benjamin made a strong 
defense, but was counted out in the eleventh round, 
despite his protest at being forced from the ring. 
This encounter somewhat retrieved Benjamin’s repu¬ 
tation, which had been lowered by his poor show¬ 
ing in the first battle. That he ultimately became 
a capable boxer is show T n by the fact that on July 
29,1861, at Home Circuit, he fought Dick James of 
Aberdare, against whom he had been matched for 
£100 a side, and beat him in tw'O rounds. 


Bibliography : American Jews' Annual for 5647 (18S6-S7), 
pp. 112-113. 

j. F. H. V. 


BENJAMIN WOLF B. AARON. See Spiro. 

BENJAMIN, WOLF B. DANIEL ; Rabbi in 
Chomsk, government of Grodno, Russia. He pub¬ 
lished “ Nahlat Binyamin ” (Benjamin’s Inheritance), 
festival sermons and a homiletic commentary on 
the Passover Haggadah (Cracow T , 1642). 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 789: Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim , No. 277. 

L. G. I. B er - 

BENJAMIN WOLF ELEAZAR. See Loew, 
Benjamin Wolf. 

BENJAMIN WOLF BEN ISAAC LEVI: 

Cabalist; lived at Leitmeritz, Bohemia, in the mid¬ 
dle of the seventeenth century. He is the author of 
a work, “Amarot Teliorot” (Pure Words), explain¬ 
ing the difficult words of the Zoliar, published by bis 
sou Saul, Lublin, 1745. Another work of Ben¬ 
jamin, entitled “ Torat Mosheh ” (The Teaching of 
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Moses), is still extant in manuscript (Oxford, No. 
1171). It contains explanations of the thirteen arti¬ 
cles of belief according to the Midrashim and Hagga- 
dot; theological and metaphysical articles extracted 
from the works of Spanish, French, and German 
scholars, with additions of his own; and historical, 
sketches. 

Bibliography: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 5S1: Stein- 

schueider, Cat. Bodl. p. 790; Fueuu, Kcnesct Yisrad, p. 109. 

k. I. Bn. 

BENJAMIN WOLE RAPOPORT. See Rap- 
oport, Benjamin Wolf. 

BENJAMIN WOLF BEN ZEBI HIRSCH: 

Judteo-German writer; lived in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury in German}*. He was the author of “Sefer 
ka-Heshek ” (Book of Desire), a Judieo-Germau col¬ 
lection of medical prescriptions (Hanau, 1726). Com¬ 
pare Napiitali ha-Koi-iex ; Joel Heilprin. 
Bibliography : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iv. 797. 

l. g. M. B. 

BENJAMIN YERXJSHALMI : Exile from 
Jerusalem who lived at Bordeaux; said to have been 
one of the authors of Wehu Rahum, recited in the 
morning prayers on Mondays and Thursdays. 

Bibliography: Zunz, Lite raturgesch. p. 17; Gross, Gallia 

Judaica , p. 75. 

K. I. Br. 

BENJAMIN HA-ZADDIK (“the pious”): A 
philanthropist of the tannaitic period. According 
to a Baraita, he was manager of certain charitable 
funds. Once there appeared before him a woman 
begging alms, but. Benjamin protested that the treas¬ 
ury was exhausted. The poor, despairing woman 
thereupon exclaimed, “ Rabbi, if thou wilt not aid 
me, a woman and her seven children will perish of 
starvation ! ” Benjamin then undertook to support 
the family out of his own means. After the lapse 
of some time Benjamin became sick unto death. 
Then, legend says, the ministering angels addressed 
the Lord, saying, “ Master of the universe, Thou hast 
said, Whosoever preserves a single being in Israel 
is in Thy sight as if he had preserved the whole 
world: shall Benjamin, who has preserved a mother 
and her seven children, die at an early age?” 
Thereupon the decree of death was annulled, and 
two-and-twenty years were added to Benjamin’s 
allotted period of life (B. B. 11a). 

j. sk. S. M. 

BENJAMIN ZE’EB B. SAMUEL ROMA- 
NER. See Romaxer, Bexjamix Ze’eb b. Samuel. 

BENJAMIN ZE’EB OF SLONIM : Russian 
Talmudist ; lived at the end of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury; reputed pupil of Elijah b. Solomon ofWilna, 
and of the latter’s pupil, IJayyim b. Isaac of Volo- 
zliin. He wrote a number of letters, published under 
the title “Mazref ha-‘Abodah” (Purifier of the 
Ritual; Konigsberg, 1858; Munkatseli, 1890), con¬ 
taining an alleged correspondence between Benjamin 
and the friend of his youth, Joseph of Nemerow, on 
the subject of Hasidism. In the first letter Benja¬ 
min asks his friend for information concerning the 
movement, his investigations not having enabled 
him to understand how Hasidism could presume to 
change the old laws, and to conform them to the 
rules of the Cabalists, particularly of Isaac Luria. 


The friend’s “answer” follows with a detailed ac¬ 
count of the relation of the Cabala to the Talmud, 
and states how far the former may claim to be au¬ 
thoritative, even when in conflict with the Talmud, 
Benjamin’s next letter, a most interesting piece of 
work, gives in the form of a dialogue (“ wikkuah ”) 
between himself and a Hasid, the arguments for and 
against Hasidism, showing his thorough knowledge 
of the principles which distinguish the Hasidim and 
their opponents. Therein the opponent of Hasidism 
raises nineteen objections, which his anonymous 
Hasid meets, in almost every case satisfactorily. Ilis 
friend Joseph of Nemerow then succeeds in convin¬ 
cing Benjamin completely of the truth of Hasidism. 

A very slight examination of the letters is suffi¬ 
cient to show their fictitious character and to de¬ 
monstrate that they are written for the purpose of 
illustrating the truths of Hasidism by an imaginary 
conversion of a pupil of Elijah of Wilna; an im¬ 
pression that is confirmed when, although alleged 
to have been written in 1787, they speak of Elijah 
as deceased (13b, etc.), whereas he died a decade 
later. Furthermore, a work of Elijah is cited (17a) 
which was not published until 1819. Whether the 
name “Benjamin of Slouim” is also fictitious can not 
be ascertained, nor is there any clue that might give 
information concerning the author of this clever 
apologetic for Hasidism. 

Bibliography: Deinlmrd. Miflagot bc-YisraeU p. 89; idem, 

Zernir ‘ Arizim , Introduction, p. 15, considers Judali Bach- 

rac.hto be the author of the Mazref ha-'Abodah, but with¬ 
out suOleient evidence. 

L. G. 

BENJAMIN ZE’EB WOLF BEN SHAB- 
BETHAI : Dayyan at Pinczow in the latter half 
of the seventeenth and at the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century. He edited the Shullian * Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, with notes that are a digest of the works 
of the rabbinical authorities of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, to which he occasionally adds his own views 
or those of his contemporaries. The book was pub¬ 
lished in Berlin in 1712 under the title “Misgeret 
ha-Shulhan” — “Border of the Table” (seeEx. xxv. 
25), with a preface by his son Shabbethai, who lived 
in Halberstadt in the house of Judah Loel), the son- 
in-Jaw of the local rabbi, Abraiiam bex Judaii 
Berlin, a patron of rabbinical studies, who seems 
to have defrayed the expenses of the printing of 
this work. Benjamin’s father, Shabbethai, was a 
brother of Samuel Romaxer, and Benjamin was 
therefore a cousin of Benjamin, the rabbi of Dessau 
and author of “Ir Binyamin.” In an appendix to 
the work are printed “Tekanot lia-Borehim,” the 
laws on bankrupts passed by the Council of tiie 
Four Lands. 

Bibliography: Michael, Or ha-Hcujyim , p. 27S, and the bibli¬ 
ographical works, s.v. 

L. G. D. 

BENJAMIN BEN ZERA^C: Payyetan ; lived 
in southeastern Europe in the middle of the eleventh 
century. He is called by the later payyctauim 
“the Great,” and also “Ba‘al Sliem” (Master of the 
Name), on account of the numerous names of God 
and angels used by him in his piyyutim. lie wrote 
15 poems (“ yozerot ”) for the Sabbaths preceding the 
feasts, and 40 selihot, published in the Malizor of 
the German rite. 
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His piyyutim have an easy, elegant style. Paral¬ 
lels with Kalir are frequent. Judging from his 
selihah, n &OK (“I beseech thee, Lord God”)— 
in which he plays on the name of God-—consisting of 
22 letters, and his “Ofan,”in which he gives the 
names of angels, Benjamin was inclined to mys¬ 
ticism. 


p. 167. 
L. G. 


I. Bll. 


BENLOEW, LOUIS : French philologist; born 
at Erfurt Nov. 15, 1818; died at Dijon February, 
1900. He studied at the universities of Berlin, Leip- 
sic, and Gottingen, and went to France in 1841, 
where he taught modern languages at Nantes and 
Bourges successively. He became librarian at 
the Sorbonne; received the degree of “ Docteur es 
Lettres” in 1847; was appointed professor of ancient 
literature at the University of Dijon in 1849; be¬ 
came dean of the faculty of that institution; and 
was pensioned in 1882. He was a knight of the 
Legion of Honor. Besides his graduation theses on 
the style of Sophocles compared with that of iEs- 
cliylus and Euripides (“ De Soplioclete Dictionis 
Proprictate cum JEschyli Euripidisque Dicendi 
Genere Comparata”) and the accentuation of the 
Indo-European languages (“ De TAccentuation des 
Langues Indo-Europeennes ”), Benloew was the au¬ 
thor of the following works: “ Aper$u General de la 
Science Comparative des Langues,” 1858; “Precis 
d’une Theorie des Bythmes,” 1862; “ Recherches 
sur rOrigine des Noms de Nombres Japhetiques et 
Semitiques,” 1862; “Les Semites it Ilion, ou la 
Verite sur la Guerre de Troie,” 1863; “Essai sur 
1’Esprit des Litteratures,” 1870; “Un Dernier Mot 
sur les Prosateurs,” 1871; “La Grfice Avant les 
Grecs,” 1877; “Analyse de la Langue Albanaise,” 
1879; “ Les Lois de l’llistoire,” 1881. He also pub¬ 
lished an edition of Sophocles, and, in collaboration 
with II. Weil, “ Theorie Generate de 1’Accentuation 
Latino, ” 1885. 

s. J. W. 

BENMOHEL, NATHAN LAZARUS : The 

first conforming Jewobtaining a degree in a British 
university; born at Hamburg about 1800; died in 
1869. He settled in Dublin in 1829 as teacher of 
languages; entered the university after a course of 
private study in 1832; obtained his degree of B.A. 
in 1836, and of M.A. in 1846. He held the position 
of deputy professor of German and French at the 
Dublin University from 1839 till 1842. 

Benmohel composed, but never published, the 
following works: (1) “Orthograpliia Hebiwo-An- 
glicana, ” 1830—a new system of writing English in 
Hebrew current handwriting, after the usage pre¬ 
vailing in Germany: (2) “An Essay in Verse, To¬ 
ward a Comparison Between the History of the Chil¬ 
dren of Israel During their Journeys from Egypt to 
the Promised Land, and That of the Reformation ” : 
(3) “Primitive Ethnology, Tending to Be a Guide. 
Basis, and Tribute to ‘Sammlung AltdeutsclierEigen- 
namen 5 ” (incomplete). He died in Dublin. 

Bibliography: ^Lnglo-Jewish Exhibition Catalogue , 1SS7, 

pp. 22, 33, 62. 

J. D. L. 


BENNETT, HENRY: Sergeant in the British 
army; born in England 1863; killed inaction during 
the war with the Afridis, November, 1897. He was 
a grandson of Solomon Bennett, the engraver, who 
translated the Hebrew Bible into English in 1841. 
Bennett was at first articled to a firm of solicitors; 
but in 1882 lie enlisted in the British army—joining 
the first battalion of the Dorsetshire regiment—and 
went to Egypt, where he saw active service during 
the events occurring in connection with Arabi Pasha. 
He assisted in drilling some of the black troops up 
the country, and his knowledge of Arabic was con¬ 
sidered by the authorities to he of great value. He 
returned with his regiment to England, and when 
subsequently it was ordered to India he went out 
with it. After participating in the engagements at 
the front, he was killed on the retreat from Warren. 
Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle , Nov. 26,1S97. 

j. G. L. 

BENNETT, SOLOMON : English theologian 
and engraver; born in Russia before 1780; died after 
1841. He wrote a considerable number of works 
on Biblical topics, among them “ The Consistency 
of Israel,” 1812; “Discourses on Sacrifice,” 1815; 
“The Temple of Ezekiel,” 1824; “Critical Remarks 
on the Authorized Version,” 1834. 

Bennett began to publish a complete revised trans¬ 
lation of the English Bible in 1841; but onty two 
numbers, containing Gen. i.-xli., appeared, and the 
project was abandoned. His “ Temple of Ezekiel ” 
contains as a frontispiece a portrait of himself en¬ 
graved by Bennett after an original painting by Fra¬ 
zer. Bennett was in Berlin 1795-99, but spent the 
latter part of liis life at Bristol. 

Bibliography : Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo- Judaica, 

No« 90S, 1896, 1897, 1906, 1914,1923; Ben Chananja . iv. 1861, 

No 1; Nagler, KVmstlcr-Lcxikoiu s .v. Bennett, Salomo; A. 

Wolf, in Kaufmann Geclcnklnicli , 1901, p. 629. 

J. 

BENOLIEL, JOSEPH: Portuguese translator; 
lived at Lisbon. He wrote the small book, “Porat 
Yosef ” (Joseph's Fruitful Bough; see Gen. xlix. 22), 
containing Spanish translations of the sayings of 
the Fathers, the Pesah-IIaggadah, the Song of Sol¬ 
omon, the Books of Ruth and of Esther, Lamenta¬ 
tions, and of some Haftarot (Lisbon, 1887). 
Bibliography: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Juc Z„ pp. 27 et 

T G. ai. k. 

BENOLIEL, DON JUDAH; Moroccan and 
Austrian consul at Gibraltar; president of the Jew¬ 
ish community there, and of the chamber of com¬ 
merce; died in 1839. When Sardinia sent a fleet 
against Morocco, Benoliel was enabled, in his consu¬ 
lar capacity, to settle the differences amicably. He 
earned special credit by his services to the Jev\ ish 
community of Tangier. On account of a quarrel 
that had taken place between two Jews in a syna¬ 
gogue of that city, the governor, with the sultan's 
consent, had all the synagogues of the city demol¬ 
ished. When the sultan Muley Abd al-Raliman vis¬ 
ited Tangier two years later, Benoliel, who was 
much respected by him, declining all honors for him¬ 
self, secured permission for the reerection of the 
synagogues. In memory of this noble self-denial, a 
special "memorial prayer is offered on every Day of 
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Atonement in the synagogues of Tangier. Judah 
Benoliel also possessed the full confidence of Cardi¬ 
nal Mastai-Ferretti, afterward Pope Pius IX. When 
the latter returned to Italy from Chile he entrusted 
Benoliel with large sums of money. 

Bibliography: Report of the Anglo-Jewish Association , 
1S77-78, p. 113. 

g. M. K. 

BENSCHEN : A Judivo-German word meaning 
either to say a blessing or to bless a person. It- is 
derived from the Latin “ beuedicere”; German 
“ benedeien ”; old Spanish “ beneicer ”; Portuguese 
“ benzer”; Provencal “ benesir,” “ beneir ”; French 
“ benir. ” Benschen is used specifically for the saying 
of grace after a meal. “ Gomel Benschen ” means to 
recite the benediction of thanksgiving after having 
escaped a great danger either in illness or in im¬ 
prisonment, or after some perilous trip by sea or 
through the desert, the benediction containing the 
word “lia-gomel”; “Blessed be thou, O Lord, who 
bestowest (ha-gomel) mercy upon the undeserving ” 
(Ber. 54b). See Benediction. 

“ Benschen ” is used for the blessing of God—“ Der 
Bore [Creator] wird dicli benschen.” See“Kawlia- 
Yashar,” in Grunbaum’s “ Judisch-Doutsche Chresto* 
matliie,” 1882, p. 255, for the blessing of the children 
on Sabbath, festival days, and other solemn occa¬ 
sions. Benschen is also resorted to in cases of great 
sickness when there is little hope of recovery; the 
rabbi or saint is then requested to offer a prayer, 
often with a change of the name of the sufferer so 
as to avert his apparently impending fate. See 
Name, Change op; and Superstitious Customs. 
“Benschen” is used also euphemistically for “slap¬ 
ping. ” 

Bibliography: Tendlau, Sprichworter wul Rcdcnsarten 
Deutsch-Jihliseher Vorzcit , 1800, pp. 485, 042, 743, 892, 1019; 
Grttnbaura, JiicUsch-Deutsche Chrestomathie , 1882, p. 255. 

K. 

BENSHEIM, SIMON : Member of the grand- 
ducal Oberrat (Upper House) of Baden; born at 
Mannheim Oct. 14, 1823; died there Oct. 26, 1898. 
Extremely active in congregational and philan¬ 
thropic matters, lie was annually elected by unan¬ 
imous vote a member of the synagogal council, 
and finally its president. The grand duke recognized 
his worth as a communal leader and as a public- 
spirited citizen by conferring upon him the Ziih- 
ringcr Lowen-Order of the second class. As a mem¬ 
ber of the grand ducal Oberrat he won for himself 
the respect and esteem of all classes of people. 

Bibliography: Der Geineimlehote, p. 2, in AlUjemeinc Zei- 
tany des Judentlnuns* 1898, No. 49. 
s. M. Co. 

BENTWICH, HERBERT: English lawyer and 
communal worker; born in London 1856; educated 
at University College and the University of London 
(LL.B.). One of the founders of the Hampstead 
Synagogue, he is also one of the chief pro¬ 
moters of the Chovevci Zion Association in Eng¬ 
land, and assisted in affiliating it with the Zionist 
movement under Dr. Ilerzl. In that capacity he 
attended the Basel Congress of 1898, in which he 
was a member of the presidential council. 

Later, when the somewhat diverse aims of the 
two associations became apparent, Bentwieh severed 


his connection with the English Zionist Federation. 
He organized the Maccabeau Pilgrimage to Pales¬ 
tine, 1897. Bentwieh is an authority on copyright. 
Bibliography : Harris, Jewish Year Booh , 1901, p. 2-10. 

J. 

BENVENISTE (Hebrew. in Catalan, 

Benvenist : The name of an old, rich, and schol¬ 
arly family of Narbonne, the numerous branches 
of which were found all over Spain and the Pro¬ 
vence, as well as at various places in the Orient. It 
is still borne by certain families in Bulgaria, Servia, 
and Vienna. It was also used as a prienomen (see 
Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 7348; Loeb, in 
“Bev. des Etudes Juives,” xxi. 153). 

1. Abraham Benveniste: Statesman and chief 
rabbi (or “court rabbi”) of Castile during the reign 
of Juan II., 1406-54. He was entrusted with the 
public finances, and, as he himself has stated, he 
controlled, in conjunction with the constable Al¬ 
varo de Luna, the entire administration of Castile. 
He was rich and learned and an influential represent¬ 
ative of the Jews at court, being called thither by 
various events, of which the most important was 
the following: On the occasion of a malicious charge 
of ritual murder preferred against the Jews in a city 
near Ecija, Abraham Benveniste, together with Jo¬ 
seph ha-Nasi, the chief farmer of the taxes, and Abra¬ 
ham ibn Shushan, repaired to the palace in order to 
expose the falsity of the accusation and to prevent 
further danger to the Jews. In compliance with 
the desire of the Jewish scholars, aiid the petitions of 
all the Jewish communities of Castile, the king, or, 
more strictly speaking, Alvaro de Luna, appointed 
Benveniste in 1432 chief judge of the Jews and 
court rabbi (Bab de la Corte). 

In order to consider the laws issued against the 
.Jews, to further the neglected stud} 7 of the Talmud, 
and to put a check upon the prevalent immorality and 
the practise of informing, Benveniste, immediately 
after his appointment, called a synod at Valladolid. 
It was composed of rabbis, scholars, and other prom¬ 
inent men, and met, not as Gnietz has it, in the 
royal palace, but in the chief synagogue, situated 
in the Jews’ quarter. Under the presidency of Ben¬ 
veniste the synod drew up a statute called the “ Te- 
kanali,” which was to serve as a basis for the admin¬ 
istration of the communities. It dealt with the di vine 
service, with the glorification of the study of the 
Law, with state taxation, and with the welfare 
and progress of the communities. It is divided into 
five sections; namely: (1) concerning the study of the 
Law; (2) the choice of judges and other function¬ 
aries; (3) the practise of informing; (4) taxes and 
duties; and (5) apparel. The statute was to remain 
in force ton years. 

Tn 1869 M. Kayseri in g translated this statute into 
German from a manuscript in the national library 
in Paris: under the title “Das Castilianisclie Gc- 
meinde-Statut ” it appeared in the “Jahrbuch fur 
die Gesch. der Jud. und des Judcnthums,” iv. 262- 
334. The Spanish edition by Francisco Fernandez 
y Gonsales is entitled, “ Ordenamiento Formado por 
los Procuradores de las Aljamas Hebreas . . . en la 
Asemblea Celebrada en Valladolid en el Ahe 1432,” 
Madrid, 1886 (see “Kevue Etudes Juives,” xiii. 187 
et sec/.). 
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Abraham is renowned for having reinstated the 
study of the Law and for having, by his liberality, 
kept many Jews from conversion. 


Bibliography: Shebet Yehudah, ed.^Wiener, pp. 25, 116 
ct scq.; Abraliam Zacuto, Yuhasm , ed. Filipowski, p. 2«b; 
Kayserling, l.c. pp. 283 ct scq.; Gratz, Gesch. da Judei i, 3d 
ed., viii. 141 ct scq., 417 ct scq. 


2. Abrabam Benveniste: A scholar known 
also as “ Abraham Benveniste the Elder,” to 
distinguish him from his grandson of the same name. 
He was born in 1438, in Soria, province of Caceres, 
Spain, and at his circumcision Joseph Albo made a 
speech. Together with his elder brother Vidal, he 
furthered the study of the Law and encouraged Jew¬ 
ish scholars by his support. 


Bibliography: Abraham Zacuto, Yuliasin , ed. Filipowski, p. 
226a, ed. Cracow, p. 134a; Griitz, Gesch. der Judcn, 3d ed., 
viii. 417 ct scq. 


3. David Benveniste: Rabbi of Salonica in 
1550; mentioned as a rabbinical scholar by his con¬ 
temporaries (Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 38a).. 

4. Hayyim ben Israel Benveniste : Rabbin¬ 
ical authority; bora 1603 at Constantinople; died 
Elul 17, 5433 (Sept., 1673). He was a pupil of J. 
Samego, but more particularly of Joseph Trani, 
who was much attached to him, and who eventual¬ 
ly brought about his marriage to the daughter 
■of a wealthy man. Hayyim became rabbi at Con¬ 
stantinople,* and later at Smyrna (1655), where be 
took a prominent part in the Shabbethai Zebi move¬ 
ment. Although his attitude toward the new Mes¬ 
sianic pretensions was at first somewhat skeptical, 
he soon became an adherent of Shabbethai Zebi a 
step which later he deeply regretted and sought to 
efface from his memory by penance. It is uncertain 
to what extent he was concerned in the dismis¬ 
sal from office of his rabbinical colleague Aaron do 
la Papa, and whether he hindered the reinstatement 
of the latter. On his death, the funeral sermon was 
preached h} r Daniel Gerasi (sec his “Odell Adonai,’ 
Ho. 2, Venice, 1682). His hitherto unknown epitaph 


reads: 


tThd mb* ^-"i "inn ins 

.P'b^ b'm I"’ rbyn bv na^’3 bpn: 

Benveniste was a man of astonishing learning. 
At the age of twenty-one he had already begun bis 
■commentary to tlic “ Semag ” (“ Sefer lia-Mizwot”) of 
Moses de Coucy. This was followed by the notable 

•work “ Keneset luvGedolah, 77 a commentary in eight 
parts on the four codes of the Law. of which the 
following were published during the lifetime of the 
author: “ Orail Hayyim ” (Leghorn, 1657) and “She- 
yare ” (= Addenda), ib. 1671; 2d ed., Constantinople, 
1729; both included in 2d ed., Leghorn, 1791-92; 
“ Hoshen Mislipat,” Smyrna, 1660; 2d ed. in two 
parts, ib. 1734). The remaining portions of the work 
were published, 1711,1716, 1717, 1731, in Constanti¬ 
nople, where the “Dine de-Hay ye ” (Laws of the 
Living), or commentary on the work of Moses de 
Coucy, also appeared in two parts. 1742. The re- 
sponsa of Benveniste were published at Constantino¬ 
ple in 1743, and another collection of them, dealing 
with the “ Yoreli De'ah ” and the “Eben lia-‘Ezer,” 
appeared in four parts under the title “Ba‘e^Hayye 
(Necessaries of the Living) at Salonica, 1»88-91. In 


addition to these there exist “ Pesah Me‘ubbin,” pray¬ 
ers and rites for the first two-evenings of Passover; 
an extract from the “Keneset ha-Gedolah,” "Venice, 
1692; and “Hamra we-Hay ye ” (Wine and Life), on 
the Babylonian treatise Sanhedrin, Leghorn, 1802. 

Bibliography: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot , p. 51a: Azulai, 
Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 54b; Zur Gesch . Shabbethai ZeU% 
in Kohcz L ai Yad . Sammelsclii'ift des Vereins McKxzc 
mrdaminu Berlin, 1899, pp. 4 ct scq \ Gratz, Gesch. der 
Judcn , 3d ed., x. 202; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 862. 

5. Immanuel Benveniste: Noted printer and 
publisher in Amsterdam from 1640 to 1660. He 
published several rituals and larger works, among 
which may be mentioned “ ‘Aruk,” “ Skiillian ‘Aruk,” 
“ Sli’ne Luhot ha-Berit,” and a valuable complete 
and still popular edition of the Talmud. The last 
named, owing to a lack of purchasers, was offered 
for sale, soon after publication, at six imperials or 
less. From his workshop issued several well-known 
printers, notably the firm of Judah Gumpel and 
Samuel Levi, as well as Uri Phoebus Levi. In a 
measure the fame of Amsterdam Hebrew printing 
can be traced back to Benveniste’s influence. Sev¬ 
eral works issued by him are known by the borders 
of his title-pages forming a doorway, or by his de¬ 
vice of star, lion, and castle. 


Bibliography: Erschand Gruber. EiicyMopCldic , 2d section, 
xxviii. 65: Revue Etudes Juivcs , xiii. 2/3: Steinscbneider, 
f'/it Tinrll \Y>_ 7893. 


6. Isaac Benveniste: Nephew of Aaron and 
of Piiinehas b. Joseph ha-Levi of Montpellier. 
He was perhaps the author of a ritual work entitled 
“ Likkute ha-Dinim ” (Collection of Laws), contain¬ 
ing ilS short decisions. It is still extant in manu¬ 
script. 

Bibliography : Zunz, Z. G. p. 474; Neubauer, Cat . Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS. p. 155, No. 786. 


7. Isaac Benveniste (Zag) : Son of Joseph, 
(11); father of Sheshet Benveniste (No. 19). He was 
physician in ordinary to the king of Aragon in the 
early part of the thirteenth century, and lived at 
Barcelona; such was the esteem in which he was 
held that he was distinguished by the title of “ Nasi ” 
(prince). In 1215 he summoned a meeting of dele¬ 
gates from all the Jewish communities of southern 
France, from Narbonne to Marseilles, to convene at 
St.-Gilles. The convention, of which the influential 
Levi b. Moses of Narbonne was chairman, met for 
the purpose of electing delegates to Rome in older 
to frustrate the plans of Pope Innocent III., and to 
hinder any measures that the Lateran Council might 
devise against the Jews. The efforts of the depu¬ 
ties, however, were fruitless; for the Lateran Coun¬ 
cil decided that the Jews were to wear a special 
badge. It is due in large measure to the efforts of 
Benveniste that the provisions of this law were not 
strictly enforced in Aragon. Oil the recommenda¬ 
tion of Jaime I. and with the consent of the bishops 
of the land, Pope Honorius sent a diploma to Ben¬ 
veniste, exempting him, in recognition of his serv¬ 
ices, his abstention from usury, and his title of 
“•catholicorum studiosus.” from every indignity. 
It was further stipulated that the Jews of Aragon 
were not to be forced to wear badges. 


Bibliography: Ibn Versa, Shd*t Yekuddh, ^ Wiener ; 
p 114: Gratz. Gesch. dev Judcn, yi- 40o. Mi. ~1, ~ , 

Etudes Juivcs, xvii. 92, xxxix. 63. 
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8. Israel ben Eliezer Benveniste : Relative 
of Hayyim (No. 4) and of Joshua hex Israel Ben¬ 
veniste (No. 13); a resident of Constantinople; died 
1677. He wrote “Bet Yisrael ” (House of Israel), a 
collection of sermons and funeral orations, published 
by his son (Constantinople, 1678; Azulai, “Shemha- 
Gedolim,” ii. 46). 

9. Joseph. Benveniste : Son of the court rabbi 
Abraham Benveniste (No. 1); lived in Castile in 1450; 
and is said to have been wealthy, philanthropic, and 
a patron of Jewish science (Zacuto, “Yuhasinp. 
226). 

10. Joseph Benveniste; Of Segovia; lived in 
Smyrna toward the eud of the sixteenth century; 
son of Moses Benveniste, and disciple of Elias Galigo 
and of Samuel Useda. Of his writings nothing re¬ 
mains but a fragment on the Talmudic treatise Git- 
tin, published by his grandson Solomon Algazi in 
the work entitled “Dobeb Sifte Yeshenim” (causing 
the lips of those that are asleep to speak, Cant. vii. 
10), Smyrna, 1671. 

Bibliography : Azulai, Shcm ha-Gcdolim. i. 77, ii. 29; Stein- 
sclmeider, Cat. Bodl. Nos. 5SSS, 6437; Beniaeob, Ozar iia- 
Scfarim , p. 10S, No. 169. 


Benveniste’s downfall was, to some extent, due 
to himself. Samuel ibn Wakar, Alfonso’s physi¬ 
cian, stood high in the royal favor. Alfonso en¬ 
trusted him with the farming of the revenues derived 
from the importation of goods from the kingdom 
of Granada. Benveniste, jealous of his coreligion¬ 
ist’s influence, offered a higher sum for the right 
of farming the import taxes. Samuel, in order to 
avenge himself, privately persuaded the king to stop 
the exportations by the Moors, regardless of exist¬ 
ing treaties. This was followed by a war with the 
Moors. Alfonso’s treasury being exhausted, Gon- 
zalo Martinez, who had served under Benveniste 
and had become influential through his recommenda¬ 
tion, proposed to buy from the king ten of the prin¬ 
cipal Jews, for whom he would pay 800 lb. of silver. 
The king, compelled by his need of money, con¬ 
sented ; and Martinez hastened to seize his former 
benefactor and to throw him into prison, where he 
died. 


xSIBLIOGRAPIIY: 


- ion \ ergra, sncbct ichudalu ^. ,m CUC i, 

pp. 30-33; Chronica dc Alfonso XI. i. 83 et scq.; Lindo, His¬ 
tory of the Jews of Spain and Portugal , pp. 133 et scq.; 
Gnitz, Gcsch. dev Judcn, 3d ed., vii. 266 et scq. 

O. I. Br. 


11. Joseph ben Benveniste; Grandson of Zera- 
hiah Gerundi, and grandfather of Aaron ben Joseph 
ha-Levi; lived about 1190 at Montpellier (Gross, 
“ Gallia Judaica, ” pp. 330 et seq .). 

g- M. K. 

12. Joseph ben Ephraim ha-Levi Benve- 
niste ; Castilian minister of finance, and councilor 
of Alfonso XI.; born at Ecija at the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century; died at Toledo in 1337. The Infante 
Don Philip being captivated by Benveniste’s great 
abilities, pleasing manners, and talent for music, 
recommended him to his nephew Alfonso XI. The 
latter, not less charmed than his uncle, appointed 
Benveniste not only minister of finance ( almoxarif ), 
but also confidential councilor (pnvado). Ben¬ 
veniste’s position was a very influential one. He 
rode out in a state carriage, knights escorted him on 
his journeys, and grandees dined at his table. This 
greatness could not fail to excite envy; and Ben¬ 
veniste had to struggle against the plots of his ene¬ 
mies, under whose attacks lie finally fell. 

As a token of his confidence, Alfonso sent him to 
Valladolid to bring his sister, Dona Leonora, to 
Toledo (1328). When the Infante was about to set 
out, a mob, instigated by Benveniste’s enemies, at¬ 
tempted to kill him and his attendants. His life 
was saved by the princess. She .asked the leaders 
to let him accompany her to the Alcazar of the city, 
where she promised to give him up. But, when 
there, she ordered the gates to be shut and refused to 
deliver him to the rioters. Alfonso on learning what 
had happened marched against Valladolid, besieged 
it, burned many houses, and would have destroyed it 
entirely, had not more moderate persons dissuaded 
him. 

The plot having failed, Benveniste’s enemies had 
recourse to slander. Many complaints against his 
administration were made to the Cortes of Valladolid ; 
and the king, fatigued at last by these constant com¬ 
plaints, dismissed Benveniste from the council and 
the position of almoxarif. ! 


13. Joshua ben Israel Benveniste: Rabbi in 
Constantinople toward the end of the seventeenth 
century; brother of Hayyiin Benveniste (No. 4), and, 
like the latter, a disciple of Joseph Trani. He was 
a physician and rabbi at Constantinople in 1660, and 
was the author of the following works: “ Ozne Ye- 
liosliua* ” (The Ears of Joshua), sermons for the Sab¬ 
bath and special occasions (Constantinople, 1677); 
“ Sedeli T ehoshua* ” (Field of Joshua), a commen¬ 
tary on several tracts of the Talmud Yerushalmi(^. 
1662, 1749); “‘Abodah Tammah” (Perfect Service), 
a commentary on the ‘Abodah for the Day of Atone¬ 
ment (ib. 1719-20); ” Seder lia-Get, ” on the formula 
for divorce, written at Brusa and published at Con¬ 
stantinople, 1719. Benveniste’s collection of re- 
sponsa,“Sha‘ar Yeliosliua*” (Gate of Joshua), was 
destroyed by fire; but several of his responsa are 
included in the collections of Moses Benveniste and 
Joseph Trani. 

Benveniste prepared (1) “Mislimeret ha-Mizwot n 
(Observance of the Commandments), a metrical ver¬ 
sion of the Azharot, with commentary; and (2) “Le- 
bush Malkut ” (Royal Garment), a hymn in the stvle 
of GabiroFs “Royal Crown,” of which medical sci¬ 
ence constitutes the foundation. Azulai claims to 
have seen both of these writings in manuscript at. 
the house of a rabbi in Constantinople. 

Bibliography: Conforte, Korc ha-Dorot, 51a; Azulai, Shcm 
ha-Gcdolim , i. 70. 

14. Judah Benveniste: Son of Abraham Ben¬ 
veniste (No. 2), and grandson of the court rabbi of 
the same name (No. 1). He immigrated to Salonica 
with Samuel Franco and the other Spanish exiles, 
and with them founded the Sephardic community in 
that city. He succeeded in preserving a share of his 
great patrimony sufficient for the purchase of a large 
collection of books. Several experienced scribes 
were always employed in copying the Mishnah, the 
Talmud, and other works at his home, which was 
the center of the scholarly Spanish exiles. Ben¬ 
veniste’s library was always at the disposal of 
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scholars; and many, among them Jacob ibn Habib, 
made good use of it. 

Bibliography : Jacob ibn Habib, Introduction to 'Eh Ya'akob; 
Coronel, Quinque Dccisioncs , p. vii.; Michael, Or ha-Hay- 
yim , No. 972. 

15. Judah. Benveniste: Disciple of Asher ha- 
Kolien ben Ardot and contemporary of David 
Conforte; lived at Salonica, where he occupied the 
position of rabbi. 

Bibliography: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim , p. 448, No. 973; 
Conforte, Korc ha-Dorot, pp. 45a, 50b. 

16. Meir ben Samuel Benveniste: Lived at 
Salonica, where in November, 1559, he completed 
his work, 44 ’OtEmet ” (The Letter of Truth), contain¬ 
ing corrections of the text of the Sifra, Sifre, Mekilta, 
Midrasli Rabbali, Yalkut, etc., as well as of the Se¬ 
phardic prayer-book (Salonica, 1564; Prague, 1624). 
In these books Benveniste modestly styles himself 
44 corrector. ” 

Bibliography : Steinschneider, Cat. Bocll No. 6294; Wiei ^r. 
Bibliotheca Fried}andiana, p. 69, No. 546. 

17. Moses ben Nissim Benveniste : Grandson 
of Abraham b. Hananiah, rabbi at Constantinople; 
was living in 1671. He corresponded with his rela¬ 
tives, Hayyim (No. 4) and Joshua Benveniste (No. 
18), and with others of his contemporaries. He pub¬ 
lished 44 Pene Mosheh ” (Face of Moses), a tripartite 
collection of responsa on the ritualistic codes (Con¬ 
stantinople, 1671; 3d part, ih. 1719). His work 
44 Rab Leshonot ” (Many Languages) has been lost. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shcm ha-Gedolim, i. 132; Steinscbnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. No. 6438. 

18. Samuel Benveniste: Dwelt in Tarragona 
in 1322, and was living in 1356, contemporaneously 
with Maestro Leon Medico, Maestro Mose Medico, 
and Maestro Yugef Avendagot. (the last mentioned 
being identical with Joseph ha-Rofe ibn Abu-Ay- 
y ub). Benveniste resided at the court of King Pedro 
of Aragon, as physician in ordinary to Don Manuel, 
the king’s brother. Hottingerand Benjacob say that 
he translated into Hebrew Boethius' 44 De Consolatione 
Philosophise, 55 a work much read by the Christian 
scholars of the Middle Ages, but nothing is known 
about the manuscript. He also rendered into He¬ 
brew from Latin the work on asthma b}' Maimonides. 

Bibliography : Hcbr. Bibl. viii. So, 125; ix. 91; x. 84; Stein- 
schneider, Hcbr. Uebers. pp. 466,767; erroneously in Landau, 
Gesch. der JVul. Aerzte , p. 39, who follows Carinoly, Mede- 
cins Juifs , p. 101. 

19. Sheshet ben Isaac ben Joseph Ben¬ 
veniste: Physician and writer; lived in the latter 
half of the twelfth century. Like Isaac (Zag) Ben¬ 
veniste (No. 7), who is supposed to have been his 
father, he was styled 44 Nasi ” (prince). He received 
his education at Narbonne, hip probable birthplace; 
afterward he lived at Barcelona, and later at Sara¬ 
gossa, in which city he died about 1209. It is said 
that he owed his high position to his knowledge of 
Arabic. He practised medicine, and was the author 
of a medical work, manuscript copies of which are 
still extant at Oxford and Munich. Such was his 
reputation as a physician that patients came long 
distances to consult him, and some are said to have 
journeyed even from Mayenee ( e.g ., Solomon ben 
Hananel). Benveniste, whose generosity is praised 
by Al-Harizi, was poetically gifted and composed 
several liturgical songs. Even in his old age he 


remained a friend of free investigation, as the fol¬ 
lowing epigram on Meir Abulafia shows: 

You ask why k lustrous 1 he is named, 

Though he the light so cheaply rated; 

Because the dusk we k twilight ’ name: 

By language-contrasts thoughts are mated.” 
Benveniste directed a letter to the congregation of 
Lunel, in answer to the epistle of Abulafia to that 
congregation, in which he freely expresses. himself 
upon the value of Maimonides’ 44 Yad ha-IIazakah,” 
because it enabled the laity to control the judgments 
rendered by the Rabbis. He carried on a lively cor¬ 
respondence with Nasi Kalonymus b. Todros and 
with Levi b. Moses of Narbonne, where his brother 
Joseph also resided. He lost his three sons in their 
prime. 

Bibliography : Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 106 et seq.; 
Gratz, Gesch. dev Juden , vi. 1, note 1; vii. 41; idem, Schechet 
Benveniste iiber MaimunVs Wirksamkoit , in Monats - 
schrifU xxv. 509 et seq . (the letter is reprinted in Gratz, 
Hcbr. tr. v. Appendix, p. 11); Revue Etudes Juives, xxxix. 
62 et seq.' 217 et seq. 

20. Solomon Benveniste (called the Elder) : 
A prominent scholar and contemporary of Meir ben 
Joseph ; lived at Narbonne about the middle of the 
twelfth century (Zacuto, 44 Yuliasin, ” 85a). 

21. Vidal Benveniste: Lived at Saragossa, 
Spain, in the fifteenth century. He was elected by 
the notables of the communities of Aragon chief 
speaker at the disputation of Tortosa (1414), because 
of his knowledge of Latin and his reputed wisdom. 
Benveniste wrote a refutation of the seeming evi¬ 
dences of Jesus as the Messiah, called “Kodesh ha- 
Kodasliim, ” which is still extant in manuscript. He 
is not identical with Don Ferrer of Gerona or with 
Vidal b. Labi de la Caballeria, as claimed by some. 

Bibliography: Ibn Verga, Shcbet Yehudali, ed. Wiener, pp. 
68 ct seq.; Gratz. Gescli. der Juden , 3d ed., viii. 414 et seq .; 
Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 804. 

22. Vidal Benveniste: Possibly a brother of 
the court rabbi Abraham Benveniste (No. 1); lived 
in Aragon at the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
He was the author of the poem, 44 Melizat 4 Efer we- 
Dinali,”an allegory on pleasure (published, together 
with a number of Midrashim, at Constantinople, 
1516, and at Rimini, 1525) composed as a diversion 
for the Purim festival (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” 
col. 2706). 

23. Vidal Benveniste: Elder son of Joseph 
Benveniste (No. 9) and grandson of the court rabbi 
Abraham Benveniste (No. 1). Like the latter, Yidal 
was a promoter of Jewish science (Zacuto, “Yulia- 
sin.” p. 226). 

g. M. K. 

BENVENISTE BEN HIYYAH BEN AL- 
DAYYAN (called also Al-Yasis [the Elder] or 
Ibn al-Yasis) : Physician and religious poet of 
the thirteenth century. Zunz mentions three met¬ 
rical “bakkashalis” (supplications) written by him. 
At Benveniste’s request, Jacob ben Eleazar under¬ 
took the translation of “ Kalilah we-Dinmali ” from 
the Arabic into Hebrew. To the preface of this 
translation Jacob prefixed a few verses laudatory of 
Benveniste. 

Bibliography: Steinsclmeider. Cat. Bodl. col. 2703; idem, 
Hcbr. Uchcrs. p.879: Zunz, Litcratimjcsch. p.545; Lands- 
huth, LI nmuide ha- L Ahodah , p. 51; J. Derenbourg, Deux 
Versions Hehraiques du Livrc dc Kalilah et Dimnah, p- 
313, Paris, 1881. _ r T r 

G . M. K. 
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BENVENISTE BEN JACOB: One of the offi¬ 
cers of the society Bikkur Holim of the Spanish syn¬ 
agogue in Venice toward the end of the seventeenth 
century. He was of Spanish descent, and is men¬ 
tioned "together with Raphael hen Solomon Silva and 
Isaac ben Baruch Carvalho in the *15^ 

fcPSO (“ Puleherrima Inquisitio Aniline ”), prayers for 
the sick and dying used by the members of the 
above-mentioned society (Venice, Bragadin, 1685). 
Furst wrongly attributes the partial authorship of 
these prayers to Benveniste (“Bibl. Judaica,” i. 106; 
Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 608, No. 1199); 
but see Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 3333. 

l. g. G. 

BENVENISTE B. LABI (N'nfj; also known 
as De la Caballeria) : A Jewish Maecenas; son of 
“Prince ” Solomon ibn Labi de la Caballeria; lived 
at Saragossa, later at Alcaniz, where he died Nov. 30, 

l-±n. lie Tvas wealtBv, learned., and g:reatlj- re¬ 
spected, and often took the part of his coreligionists. 
He corresponded with the most eminent men of his 
time; among others with Meir Alguadcz, who, at 
Benveniste'srequest, translated Aristotle's “Ethics” 
into Hebrew; with Hasdai Crescas; with Isaac b. 
Sheshet; with Joseph Orabuena, cliief rabbi of Na¬ 
varre; and with the physician Astruch Remoch 
Dios, or, as he called himself when lie became a 
Christian, Francisco Dios Carne. 

Benveniste was a patron of science and of schol¬ 
ars. For him Ze rah yah ha-Levi (Don Ferrer Sala- 
diu) translated Gazzali's “Tahafat al-Filasafali” 
into Hebrew; and at his request Joshua b. Joseph 
ibn Vivas Lorki wrote the work (probably now 
lost) on the virtues and function of foodstuffs, which 
was afterward translated into Hebrew by his son 
Joseph Lorki. Benveniste died at Alcaniz and was 
buried with great honors. In memoriam services 
were held at Saragossa, Calatayud, Daroca, Soria, 
and other places. 

Bibliography: Jeschuruiu ed. Kobak, ix. Qctscq.; see Stein- 

sebneider, Hcbr. Uehers. pp. 211, 378, 762; Griitz, Gesch. der 

Judcn , 3d ed. viii. 410 et seq. 

G. M. K. 

BENVENISTE DE PORTA or DE LA 
PORTA : Bailie (“ bayle ”) of Barcelona, Spain, and 
brother of Nahmanides (whose secular name was 
Bon Astruc de Porta; see Griitz, “Gesch. der 
Juden,” vii. 38; “Jewish Quarterly Review,” viii. 
492, 710). Benveniste was an important capitalist 
of Barcelona and advanced money to King Jaime 
I. of Aragon, mainly on the security of the 
municipal dues owed to the king. Thus on Dec. 
17, 1257, he advanced 3.863 sueldos on the dues of 
his bailiwick (Jacobs, “Sources,” No. 134); and on the 
loth of the following month he received the right 
to sell the dues of Barcelona and Gerona for two years 
( ib . No. 142). The total indebtedness of the king 
was no less than 199,483 sueldos ( ih . No. 144), 
which Benveniste was allowed to recover by- taking 
the dues of Lcrida and other places of his bailiwick 
( ih . 162). Part of the payment was made by the 
Jews of Barcelona themselves, who were ordered to 
hand over 12,000 sueldos to Benveniste ( ih . No. 168a). 

Meanwhile the king continued his applications to 
Benveniste for funds, drawing a check on him for 
5,000 sueldos June 12, 1260 ( ih . No. 170a); while 


two years later the king acknowledged his indebted¬ 
ness to Benveniste of 15,221 sueldos for payment 
made on account of the Infanta Donna Juana, May 
21, 1262. In return for the advance, the dues of 
Vidafranca ( ib . No. 205), as well as 20 squares of 
land there (il>. No. 232), and the dues of the Balearic 
islands (ib. No. 257) and of Perpignan (ib. No. 239), 
were granted to Benveniste. The latter continued to 
act as banker for the king, since a record is found 
of acknowledgment of a debt of 15,000 sueldos, paid 
by Benveniste to the bishop of Barcelona when pro¬ 
ceeding on an embassy to France Jan. 1, 1254 ( ib . 
No. 355): and as late as Feb. 1, 1268, the dues of 
tlie Jews of Gerona were assigned to Benveniste ( ib . 
No. 681). 

Altogether Benveniste stood high in favor with 
King Jaime—no doubt for value received—and 
when on May 29, 1364, his brother Nahmanides was 

pardoned, two-thirds of the hue he had incurred for 
tlie alleged crime or vituperating Jesus in the cele¬ 
brated controversy of 1263 was remitted, the king 
expressly stating that the pardon was given “ amore 
Benveniste de Porta, fratris tui” (“Sources,” Ap¬ 
pendix, No. 4, p. 130). 

Bibliography : Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of Spanish. 

Jewish History , as above. 

G. J. 

BENZION, BENEDIX : Russian physician and 
missionary to the Jews; born in a small town in the 
government of Kiev, Russia, in 1839. He spent sev¬ 
eral years in Rumania, and was baptized in Berlin 
in 1863. Benzion studied medicine and was gradu¬ 
ated by tlie University of Wurzburg in 1867. He 
went to England, and having entered the service of 
the British Society for the Conversion of the Jews, 
was sent out to Rumania in 1874 as a medical mis¬ 
sionary to the Jews. Transferred to Odessa, Russia, 
in 1876. he remained there for ten years, acquiring a 
considerable reputation as a medical practitioner and 
as a missionary. He left Odessa for Constantinople 
in 1886, but was not known as a missionary after 
1888. He now lives in the United States. 

Benzion is the author of “Orah Zedakah,” a col¬ 
lection of proverbs and parables in the style of Ec- 
clesiasticus (Odessa, 1876); “ Kol Kore el Bet Israel ” 
(translated from the English by Dr. Benzion, Lon¬ 
don, 1868); a translation into Judieo-German of Jos. 
II. Ingraham's “Prince of the House of David,” 
under the title “Tiferet Yisra’el” (Odessa, 1883-86); 
and a translation into Jiuheo-German of Silvio Pcl- 
lieo’s drama, “Ester d’Engcdi,” under the title 
“Der Falschc Koliengodel,” which has been played 
at the Jewish theaters of New York. 

Bibliography: J. F. A. deLeRni. Geschichte der Emnacli- 

schen Juden mission, it. 270-272, 281, Leipsic, 1899; Zeitliu, 

Biht. Hchraica , p. 27; Van Straalen, Cat. Ilchr. Boohs 

Brit. Mus. s.v. 

II. R. P. Wl. 

BENZION, BENJAMIN ZE’EB WOLF BEN 
JACOB HA-LEVI : Talmudist; lived probably" 
in Galicia in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
He was the author of “ £ Et Razon ” (Time of Grace), 
containing essays on morals, intended for the first 
part of the Minliah prayer of Sabbath (Zolkiev, 
1777). In the introduction to this work, Benzion 
mentions two other works written by him; but these 
have not been published. 
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BENZION, SAMUEL. See Endler, Samuel. 
BEOBACHTER, DER. See Periodicals. 

BEOR: 1. Father of Bela, king of Edon (Gen. 
xxxvi. 32; I Chron. i. 43). 2. Father of Balaam 

(Num. xxii. 5: xxiv. 3, 15; xxxi. 8; Deut. xxiii. 
4; Josh. xiii. 22; Micali vi. 5). II Peter ii. 15 gives 
the name as “ Bosor. ” 

o. G. B. L. 

BEQUEST : A gift of personal property in a last 
will and testament. Modern English law and 
American law distinguish between a bequest and a 
devise; the former being a testamentaiy gift of 
personal property, and the latter one of real estate. 
This distinction, however, is based upon the feu¬ 
dal law, and does not exist in Jewish law. Real estate 

and personal estate m«,y. Tt>«S tile subjects of «. bequest 

in Jewish law; and although there is some distinc¬ 
tion recognized between these two classes of prop¬ 
erty by reason of the fact that one 
Definition, is movable and the other immovable, 
both of them may be bequeathed in 
the same manner. Subject to certain well-defined 
exceptions, modern law requires the bequest to be 
in writing. Jewish law has no such requirement ; 
and an oral bequest may be entirely valid. 

The maxim of the law is, “The words of a sick 
man are like those written and delivered” (Git. 13a; 
B. B. 151a); that is to say, the oral bequest of a sick 
man is in effect equivalent to a gift of immovable 
property by a deed in writing, or of movable prop¬ 
erty by "delivery of the object. The absence of the 
usual formalities required in the transfer of real and 
personal property does not invalidate a bequest. 
The Jewish law calls a bequest “the gift of one 
lying on a sick-bed ” (“mattanat sheldb mera 1 ”), 
and distinguishes it in several points from the gift 
of a person in good health (B. B. 153a: Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Zekiyali u-Mattauah, viii. 2; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 250, 5, 8). 

* Inasmuch as the validity of a bequest may depend 
upon the condition of the testator s health at the 
time when lie made it, the law attempts to define 
the degrees of sickness. A blind, lame, or mutilated 
person, or one who is suffering pain in the head, 
eyes, hands, or feet, is for testamentary purposes the 
same as a person in good health; but if his entire 
body is weakened through sickness so that he can 
no longer walk about, and is obliged to take to his 
bed, he is technically a “sick man” (Maimonides, 
ib. viii. 1. 2). 

The law considers a further distinction: namely, 
between one on Ills sick-bed and one on his death¬ 
bed: and this distinction also has certain important 
legal consequences. Some authorities are of the 
opinion that a person on his sick-bed is a “sick man ” 
during the first three days of his illness: and that if 
the illness be prolonged beyond that period, or if he 
he suddenly stricken with a dangerous illness, he is 
to be considered as a man on Ids death-bed, and his 
bequest under such circumstances will be subject 
to certain special regulations (Shulhan 'Aruk. 
Hoshen Mishpat, 250, 5). The law of bequests is in 


fact a subdivision of the law of gifts, a bequest 
being to all intents and purposes a gift, distin¬ 
guished, however, from an ordinary gift in that the 
strictness of the procedure is relaxed in favor of 
carrying out the intention of the testator. 

A distinction must be noted between a testament 
wherein the property is bequeathed by way of in¬ 
heritance and one wherein the prop- 

Bequest erty is bequeathed by way of gift, 
by Way of By the former, only those persons may 

Gift, etc. be made legatees who would naturally 
take the property as heirs of the de¬ 
ceased; under the latter, however, any person may 
be made a legatee. 

The law of testamentary succession, as laid down 
in the Bible (Num. xxvii. 8-11; see Agnates), is un¬ 
alterable : and any attempt made by the owner of 
property to bequeath it as an inheritance to those 
who would not naturally inherit it is null and void. 

IiSTo one can be made an lieir except sucll persons as 

are mentioned in this Biblical law; nor can the prop¬ 
erty be lawfully diverted from the heirs by the sub¬ 
stitution, either orally or in writing, of some other 
person as heir (Mishnali B. B. viii. 5); but the owner 
of property has such control over it that he may dis¬ 
pose of it by sale or gift to any person, to the exclu¬ 
sion of his heirs. This important distinction, there¬ 
fore, must he noted, that a bequest by way of 
inheritance to persons other than the legal heirs is 
null and void, whereas a bequest by way of gift is 
valid. 

Although the testator can not make a stranger liis 
heir, he may divide the inheritance among the heirs 
in shares different from those prescribed by the law. 
This right is deduced by inference from the text, 
“ And on the day when he shall cause his sons to 
inherit” (Deut. xxi. 16), implying the right on his 
part to divide the estate among them as he pleases. 
The heirs may not be excluded by the use of nega¬ 
tive phrases; for instance, if the testator says, “My 
first-born son shall not have a double share of my 
estate,” or “My sou shall not inherit with his 
brothers.” such expression is null and void; but 
if he says, “My son A shall have half of my prop¬ 
erty and my other sons the other half,” this is valid 
(B. B. 130a etseq.; Hoshen Mishpat, 281, 1, 2). 

This rule applies only to bequests by way of in¬ 
heritance. A person in a state of health can not af¬ 
fect the succession unless he does so by a gift with 
all proper formalities (Hoshen Mishpat, l.c. 5, 7). 

If one bequeaths his property to a stranger under 
the belief that his son is dead, the bequest is invalid 
if t-lie son afterward returns, because it is presumed 
that the bequest would not have been made to a 
stranger if the father had known that his son was 
living; but if the bequest is only of a portion of 
the property, it is valid, upon the presumption that 
it was intended to be a gift (B. B. 146b;. Hoshen 
Mishpat. 246, 1). 

If a person bequeaths his entire property to one 
of his children, such one takes it as trustee for the 
benefit of all, and is entitled merely to an equal 
share with them; but- if the father has bequeathed 
to him a portion only of the property, or if the in¬ 
strument on its face shows that ?t. was intended to 
he an absolute gift, he holds it tree from all trust, 
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as liis sole and exclusive property (B. B. 181b, 
150b; “Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, vi. 2; Ijjoshen 
Mislipat, 240, 4). 

The subject of bequests by way of inheritance 
is treated more fully under Inheritance and Wiles. 
The present article is concerned more especially with 
bequests by way of gift. 

As above slated, by a bequest in the form of a 
gift the testator may practically disinherit his lawful 
heirs; hence, if a sick man in making a disposition 
of his property says distinctly, “I give this not as an 
inheritance, but as a gift,” it is a valid bequest, even 
though it excludes the lawful heirs (Hoshen Mish- 
pat, 248, 2). 

Although the right of the owner of property to 
bequeath it to the exclusion of his heirs is recognized 
by the law, it is contrary to its spirit 
Dis- and is deemed a moral wrong. The 
inheriting* Mishnah (B. B. viii. 5) says: “If one 
the Heir, deeds his goods to strangers and ex¬ 
cludes his sons, his act is lawful, but 
the spirit of the sages takes no delight in him.” R. 
Simon ben Gamaliel said: “If, however, his sons 
were unworthy, his act is praiseworthy. ” Mar Sam¬ 
uel went so far as to say that the father can not dis¬ 
inherit a wicked son in favor of a good one (B. B. 
133b). This, however, is not the law. The Sliulhan 
‘Aruk, after citing the general opinion of the Mish¬ 
nah, says (id. 282, 1): “ It is the practise of the very 
pious not to witness a will by which the inheritance 
is taken from the heirs, even though it is taken from 
an unworthy son and given to another son who is a 
learned and upright man ”; and R. Moses Isserles 
(id. gloss) adds: “If one leaves general directions 
that his executors shall dispose of his property ac¬ 
cording to the best that can be done with it, they 
ought to give it to his heirs; for there is nothing 
better than this.” 

A bequest becomes valid only upon the death 
of the testator (B. B. 137a; “Yad,” Zekiyah n- 
Mattanah, viii. 8; Hoshen Mislipat, 252, 1); hence, if 
the bequest is coupled with conditions which are 
impossible of fulfilment after the death of the testa¬ 
tor, it is invalid. Thus, if the testator's bequest is 
in writing, and the instrument contains the usual 
formula that symbolic seizure (“kinyan”) has been 
made, but in fact this formality has not been com¬ 
plied with, such bequest is invalid; because it is im¬ 
possible that the legatee should perforin the cere¬ 
mony of symbolic seizure with the testator after the 
latter’s death (B. B. 152a; Hoshen Mislipat, 250,17). 

A distinction, alluded to above, in cases of be¬ 
quests requires further amplification. The bequest 
may be either one in which the testator makes no 
mention of his death, or one in which he does ex¬ 
pressly mention his death (B. B. 151b; “Yad,” Zeki¬ 
yah u-Mattanah, viii. 17-23; Hoshen Mislipat. l.c. 7). 
In the latter case, the bequest, whether made orally 
or in writing, requires none of the formalities of a 
gift among living persons: all that 
Death-Bed is necessary is the simple declaration 
Bequests, of the dying man, which is carried 
into effect through the maxim, “The 
words of a sick man are like those written and 
delivered” (B. B. 147b; Hoshen Mislipat, l.c. 1; 
“Yad 


Where the testator makes no mention of his death, 
a further distinction is to be noted; namely, whether 
he has bequeathed his entire property or only a por¬ 
tion of it. If he has bequeathed his entire property 
without retaining anything for himself, the pre¬ 
sumption arises that he has given it on account of 
his anticipated death, and therefore it is a death¬ 
bed bequest; otherwise, it is presumed that the tes¬ 
tator would not have given away his entire prop¬ 
erty. If, on the other hand, he has not bequeathed 
all of his property, but has retained a portion of it, 
a contrary presumption arises; namely, that he does 
not expect to die of this sickness. Such a bequest, 
therefore, is treated like a gift among living persons, 
and requires symbolic seizure in order to give it 
validity (B. B. 151b; “Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, 
xv. 16; Hoshen Mislipat, 250, 4-7). 

If a sick man uses such expressions as “A shall 
have the whole of my property, ” or “ a part thereof, ” 
or “shall acquire it,” or “shallenjoy it,” or “shall 
take possession of it,” each of these expressions in¬ 
dicates a bequest by way of gift. If, in making 
the bequest to an heir, he says, “ A shall be inscribed 
in my genealogical register,” or “shall inherit from 
me according to law,” it is valid as a bequest by 
way of inheritance according to the conditions 
above stated; but if he says, “Let A enjoy my prop¬ 
erty ” or “Let him stand in it ” or “rest in it,” A ac¬ 
quires no property rights in it. If he says, “ I leave 
my property to A,” this is a gift: if he says, “My 
property shall fall to A,” this is an inheritance (B. 
B. 148b et seq .; “ Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanali, ix. 3, 4; 
Hoshen Mislipat, 253, 2). 

A bequest of “my movable property” includes 
everything with the exception of wheat, barley, and 
other grain. A bequest of “all my movable prop¬ 
erty” includes all things except those which are 
fastened to the ground and not intended to be 
moved, such as the lower millstone. Technically 
these are fixtures, and go with the real estate. A 
bequest of “all my property that may he moved” 
is held to include even such fixtures (B. B. 150a; 
“Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanali, xi. 12-14; Hoshen 
Mislipat, 248, 10). A bequest of “my goods” in¬ 
cludes all decedent’s movable and immovable goods 
(“Yad,” l.c. xi. 15; Hoshen Mislipat, 248, 11). A 
bequest of “a piece of ground, and as incidental 
thereto, all my movable property, gold, silver, ves¬ 
sels, clothing”-—in short, everything that may he de¬ 
nominated either money or goods—does not carry 
with it any other real estate, or slaves, or scrolls of 
the Law, because these are not acquired as an inci¬ 
dent to other things. The use of the phrase “inci¬ 
dental to ” (“ aggab ”) is extremely technical. All 
sorts of personal property" may be acquired without 
any special ceremony of symbolic seizure as inciden¬ 
tal to land; but land can not be acquired as inciden¬ 
tal to personal property (Hoshen Mislipat, 248, 12; 
see Alienation). 

Where a bequest is made to A for life, and after 
his death to B, the latter is entitled to take only 
what is in existence at the time of A’s death (B. B. 
137a); but if A is a lawful heir of the testator, B 
receives nothing, because a gift made to an heir is 
presumed to be given as an inheritance, and an in¬ 
heritance can not be diverted from the lawful heir 
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and his descendants (B. B. 129b; Hoslien Mish¬ 
pat, 248, 1). If the bequest is to A, and after him 
to B, and after B to C, they succeed 
Bequest for one another; but if B dies during the 
Life, and lifetime of A, the heirs of A inherit. 

4 ‘ on If B, however, is living at the time of 
Condition. 5 ’ the death of A, he takes the property 
because A is entitled to its use for life 
only. If A lias sold the property, lie is guilty of a 
moral, but not of a legal, wrong; because, although 
he is only entitled to its use for life, B’s right in the 
remainder is not a vested right, but is contingent 
upon the existence of the property at the time of 
A’s death (Hoslien Mishpat, 248, 3). If, however, 
the gift is specifically to A for a definite period, 
and after that to B, a purchaser from A takes no title 
to it, and at the expiration of the fixed period, B may 
recover the property from such purchaser (ib. gloss). 

If a bequest is made “ on condition, ” the condition 
must be fulfilled before the legatee is entitled to the 
bequest. If the testator says, “ A shall marry my 
daughter, and he shall be given two hundred dol¬ 
lars,” the condition is a condition precedent, and A 
can not receive the two hundred dollars before he 
marries the daughter (Hoslien Mishpat, 258, 12). 

A specific bequest may be given to an heir in ad¬ 
dition to that which he would otherwise inherit; if 
the sick man says, “Give my son A two hundred 
dollars that belongs to him,” he is entitled to this sum 
as a specific bequest in addition to any other rights 
he may have in his father’s estate (“ Yad, ” Zekiyah u- 
Mattanah, xi. 16; Hoslien Mishpat, 253, 8), and he 
may reclaim it if it has been disposed of by the heirs 
(Hoslien Mishpat, 252, 2, gloss); but if 

Specific the legacy was not specific and the 

and heirs were merely charged with a 

Demonstra- moral obligation to carry out the will 
tive of the testator, their disposition of the 
Bequests, property is valid (ib.). If the testator 
has given three legacies, and the estate 
is not sufficient to pay them all, they abate pro raia 
{B. B. 138a; “Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, x. 13), 
unless he has indicated the order in which they 
shall abate (Hoslien Mishpat, 253, 9). 

If one bequeaths a specific sum of money, to be 
paid to the legatee out of a certain claim which is to 
be collected from a debtor to the estate, the bequest 
need not be paid until the debt is collected; this is a 
demonstrative legacy payable out of a certain fund 
(ib. 11). A specific bequest of two hundred dollars to 
the poor, or a scroll of the Law to the synagogue, is 
presumed to be intended for the poor of the com¬ 
munity to which the testator belonged or for the syua- 
gogue which he was in the habit of attending (ib. 23). 
A specific bequest of a “share” of the testator’s 
goods is generally taken to mean one-sixteenth, or, 
according to some authorities, one-fourtli (ib. 24). 

If one during his sickness has bequeathed his en¬ 
tire property to sacred or charitable uses, or has 
abandoned it all (see IIefkeu) and retained nothing 
for himself, and he afterward recovers, his acts are 
all voidable; but if he has retained anything for 
himself, his bequest is equivalent to, and subject to 
the laws of, an ordinary gift and can not be revoked 
(“Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, ix. 19; Hoslien Mish¬ 
pat, 2o0, 3, 4). 


A bequest of a claim against another person, or of 
an instrument of indebtedness held against another 
person, is valid even though none of the formali¬ 
ties required in cases of assignment of claims has 
been performed; provided, however, that the be¬ 
quest was made in contemplation of death, or the 
testator parted with all his estate (B. B. 147b; 
“Yad,” Zekiyah u-Mattanah, x. 2; Hoslien Mishpat, 
253, 20; see Assignment). 

A bequest is revocable either by express words or 
by implication. Where the testator, after having 
bequeathed certain property to A, bequeaths the 
same property to B, the former bequest to A is im¬ 
pliedly revoked. If, however, the article bequeathed 
has been delivered, or symbolic seizure has been 
taken by the legatee, the bequest is irrevocable (B. 
B. 151a; Hoslien Mishpat, 250,13). 

A bequest made by a testator under the belief 
that he was about to die is revocable, no matter how 
formally made (Hoslien Mishpat, 250, 14; “Yad,” 
Zekiyah u-Mattanah, viii. 28). But in 
Bev- some cases it lias legal etfect even 
ocation. though it is revocable: thus, if the tes¬ 
tator bequeathed his entire property 
to his slave, he may, upon recovery, revoke the 
bequest; but the slave remains a free man, because 
through the gift he has become free,and freedom once 
acquired can not be lost (Git. 9a; “Yad,” Zekiyah 
u-Mattanah, viii. 22; Hoslien Mishpat, 250, 15; see 
commentary, “Beer lia-Golah,” ad loc.). In case, 
however, the slave takes the bequest under the fol¬ 
lowing form, “ I bequeath my property to you from 
this day, in case I die,” and the testator afterward 
recovers, the slave has not acquired his freedom; 
because the bequest was made specifically on con¬ 
dition of death, and, the condition not having been 
fulfilled, no property rights pass to the slave (“Beer 
lia-Golah,” he.). 

If a man is about to go on a sea voyage, or into 
the desert with a caravan, or is being led to a place 
of execution, or is suddenly stricken with a sickness 
that steadily grows worse, his bequests made under 
such circumstances are subject to the rules of death¬ 
bed bequests. If he dies, his bequest is valid; but 
if his life is preserved, it is revocable by him even 
though there has been “kinyan,” and even though 
he has not parted with all of his property (“Yad,” 
Zekiyah u-Mattanah, viii. 24). 

Bibliography: Shulljtan ‘A.ruh\ Hoslien Mishpat. §5 250-253, 
281 et scq .; Yad ha-Hazakah. Zekiyah u-Mattanah. vi.-xii.; 
ib. Nahalnt. vi.; Saalschutz, Das 3iosaische Recht. pp. 82b- 
S29. Berlin, 1853; Bloch, Das Mosaisch-Talmudische Erb- 
rcclit. pp. 49-70, Budapest, 1S90; Mayer, Die Rechte der 
lsraclitcn , Athencr und Rimer, it. 47S et seq.. Leipsic. 18bb ; 
Moses Mendelssohn. Ritualqesetze der Judcn. iii., Berlin, 
177S; Bodenheimer, Das Testament. Crefeld, 1847. 

j. sn. D. W. A. 

BEBA: King of Sodom; one of the five kings 
constituting the confederacy under Amraphel 
(Gen. xiv. 2). Ber. Kabbah 42 playfully inter¬ 
prets the name as though contracted from “ ben ra‘ ” 
(evil son). 

G G. B. L. 

BEBAB, JACOB [B. MOSES ?] ; Talmudist 
and rabbi; bern at Moqueda near Toledo, Spain, in 
1474; died at Safed April 3, 1546. He was a pupil 
of Isaac Aboab. When he fled from Spain to Tlem- 
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9 en, then the chief town of the Barbary states, the 
Jewish community there, consisting of 5,000 fami¬ 
lies, chose him for their rabbi, though 
Chosen he was but a youth of eighteen (Levi 
Rabbi at ibn Habib, “Responsa,” p. 298b). Evi- 
Eighteen. donee of the great respect there paid 
him is afforded by the following lines 
of Abraham Gavison (“ * Omer lia-Shikhah ”): 

“ Say not tliat the lamp of the Law no longer in Israel burnetii! 
Jacob Berab bath come back—once more among us be sojourn¬ 
ed ! •' 

It is not known how long Berab remained in Al¬ 
geria ; but before 1522 lie was in Jerusalem. There, 
however, the social conditions were so oppressive 
that he did not stay long, but went with his pupils 
to Egypt (Palestine letter, dated 1522, in Luncz, 
“ Jerusalem, ” iii. 98). Some years later (1527) Berab, 
now fairly well-to-do, resided in Damascus (Levi ibn 
Habib, “Responsa,” p. 117a); in 1533 he became 
rabbi at Cairo (ib. 33a); and several years after lie 
seems to have finally settled in Safed, which then 
contained the largest Jewish community in Pales¬ 
tine. It was there that Berab conceived the hold 
idea which made him famous, that of establishing a 
central spiritual Jewish power. 

Berab’s undertaking, to be judged correctly, must 
be considered in connection witli the whole current 
of thought of the younger generation 
Plan for of Spanish exiles. The overwlielm- 
Ordination. ing catastrophe of 1492, which, in view 
of the wretched condition of the Jews 
in German}’ and Italy, had threatened the very ex¬ 
tinction of Judaism, produced phenomena which, 
while apparently opposite in character, were but 
natural consequences. Imaginative and sentimental 
persons thought that the promised Messianic time 
was approaching; they regarded their great suf¬ 
ferings as the process of purgation, as the 'bn 
IVCtfDj the eschatologic “birth-throes,” of the Mes¬ 
sianic era. The main representative of this mystical 
tendency was Solomon Molciio, whose tragic fate 
by no means extinguished these fond hopes and the 
desire for martyrdom. But the delusion had quite 
a different effect upon more practical natures. Ac¬ 
cording to yet another view, the chief advocate of 
which was Maimonides, the Messiah would not ap¬ 
pear suddenly; the Jews would have to prepare for 
him; and the chief preparatory step needed was.the 
establishment of a universally recognized Jewish 
tribunal as their spiritual center. 

Although the hopes of a Messiah, cherished espe¬ 
cially in Palestine, were fundamentally wild and ex¬ 
travagant, they afforded the right, person an excel¬ 
lent opportunity to create for the Jews a recognized 
central authority, spiritual—and perhaps, in time, 
political—in character. There is no doubt that the 
man for the purpose was Berab; he was the most 
important and honored Talmudist in the Orient, and 
was endowed with perseverance amounting to ob¬ 
stinacy. His plan was the reintroduction of the 
old “Semikah” (ordination); and Safed he held 
to be the best field for his activity. The lack of 
unity in deciding and interpreting the Law must 
cease. No longer should each rabbi or each student 
of the Law be allowed to decide upon the gravest 
matters of religion according to his own judgment. 


There should be only one court of appeal, to form 
the highest authority on subjects relating to the 
comprehension and interpretation of the Torah. 

Though this idea seemed new, it was not without 
precedent. The Sanhedrin in tannaitic times was, 
in a certain sense, Berab’s model. But the Sanhe¬ 
drin consisted of such men as could trace their ordi¬ 
nation back to Moses; yet for a thousand years no 
such men had existed. Berab, however, was equal 
to the difficulty. Maimonides, he was aware, had 
taught that if the sages in Palestine would agree to 
ordain one of themselves, they could do so, and that 
the man of their choice could then ordain others. 
Although Maimonides’ opinion had been strongly 
opposed by Nahmanides and others, and Maimonides 
himself had not been quite positive in the matter, 
Berab had so much self-reliance that he was not to 
be deterred from his great undertaking by petty 
considerations. Moreover, the scholars at Safed had 
confidence in him, and had no doubt that, from a 
rabbinical standpoint, no objection to his plan could 
be raised. Thus in 1538 twenty-five rabbis met in 
assembly at Safed and ordained Berab, giving him 
the right to ordain any number of others, who would 
then form a Sanhedrin. In a discourse in the syna¬ 
gogue at Safed, Berab defended the legality of his 
ordination from a Talmudic standpoint, and showed 
the nature of the rights conferred upon him. On 
hearing of this event most of the other Palestinian 
scholars expressed their agreement, and the few who 
discountenanced the innovation had not the courage 
to oppose Berab and his following. 

To obtain the good-will of the Jews of the Holy 
City, the first use that Berab made of his new dig¬ 
nity was to ordain the chief rabbi at Jerusalem, Levi 
b. Jacob ibn Habib. Since the latter 
Dispute had for many years been a personal 
with Ibn opponent of Berab, and the two had 
Habib. had many disputes in regard to rab¬ 
binical decisions and approbations, 
Berab’s ordination of Ibn Habib shows that he 
placed general above personal interests. Moreover, 
the terms in which Berab officially announced Ibn 
Habib’s ordination were kindly ones. Berab, there¬ 
fore, expected no opposition from that quarter; but 
he was mistaken. Ibn Habib’s personal animus was 
not appeased, but rather stimulated, by his ordina¬ 
tion. He considered it an insult to his dignity and 
to the dignity of Jerusalem that so important a 
change should be effected without consultation of 
the Jerusalem scholars. He did not content him¬ 
self with an oral protest, but sent a communication 
to the scholars of Safed, in which he set forth the 
illegality of their proceeding and declared that the 
innovation involved a risk to rabbinical Judaism, 
since the Sanhedrin might use its sovereign author¬ 
ity to tamper with the calendar. 

Although Ibn Habib’s tone was moderate, every 
one could read between the lines that he opposed the 
man Berab as well as his work. An illustration of 
this is afforded by the remarks made by Ibn Habib 
when he maintained at length that the scholars of 
Safed were not qualified to ordain, since they were 
not unprejudiced in the matter, and when he hinted 
that Berab was not worthy to transmit ordination. 
Berab was surprised by the peril in which his 
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undertaking was now placed; and, embittered by Ibn 
Habib’s personal attacks, he could not adhere to a 
merely objective refutation, but indulged in person¬ 
alities. In answer to Ibn Habib’s observation, that 
a sacred ordination must not proceed from learning 
alone, but from holiness also, Berab replied: “I 
never changed my name: in the midst of want and 
despair I went in God’s way” (Ibn Habib, “Be- 
sponsa,” p. 298b); thereby alluding to the fact that, 
when a youth, Ibn Habib had lived for a year in 
Portugal as a Christian under an assumed name. 

The strife between Berab and Ibn Habib now 
became wholly personal, and this had a bad effect on 
the plan; for Berab had many admirers but few 
friends. Moreover, Berab’s life was endangered. 
The ordination had been represented to the Turkish 
authorities as the first step toward the restoration of 
the Jewish state, and, since Berab was rich, the 
Turkish officials would have showed him scant 
mercy in order to lay hands on his wealth. Berab 
was forced to go to Egypt for a while, but though 
each moment’s delay might have cost him his life, 
he tarried long enough to ordain four rabbis, so that 
during liis absence they might continue to exercise 
the function of ordination. In the mean time Ibn 
Habib’s following increased; and when Berab re¬ 
turned, he found his plan to be hopeless. His death 
some years later put an end to the dispute which 
had gradually arrayed most of the Palestinian schol¬ 
ars in hostile lines on the question of ordination. 

It is known positive^ that Joseph b. Ephraim 
Caro and Moses of Trani were two of the four men 
ordained by Berab. If the other two were Abraham 
Shalom and Israel de Curial, then Caro was the only 
one who used his privilege to ordain another, Moses 
Alslieik, who, in turn, ordained Hayyim Vital Cala¬ 
brese. Thus ordination might be traced for four 
generations. 

With the exception of some short contributions to 
the works of others, the only one of Berab’s numer¬ 
ous works ever published was his “ Sheelot u-Tesliu- 
bot” (Questions and Answers), responsa, Venice, 1668; 
but the Amsterdam edition of the rabbinical Bible 
(1724-28) contains notes by Berab on Isaiali and 
Jeremiah. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shcm ha-Gcdolim, ed. Wilna, i. 86; 
Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot , see Index in ed. Cassel; Frumkin, 
Ebon Ycrushalaim , pp. 31-40, Wilna, 1874; Fuenn, in Ha- 
KarmcL ii. 180-494. 570-580; idem, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 5o9, 
540; Gratz, Gcsch. dor Juden , 3d ed.,ix. 12, 290-298; Jost, 
Gcsch. dcs Jud&nthums und Seiner Sckten , ill. 128, 129; 
Michael, Or ha-Haimim, p. 1069; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
col. 1194; Zedner, Ccit. Hchr. Books Brit. Mus. p.307; Zunz, 
Z. G. pp. 250, 531. The most important source of information 
for the dispute about ordination is Levi b. Jacob ibn Habib, 
Responsa, pp. 277a, 328a, Venice, 1565; S. P. Rabbinowitz, 
Mozadi Golali , see Index. 

L. G. 

BERACHAH (“blessing”; A. V., Beracah): 
1. A Benjamite who came to David and joined his 
forces at Ziklag (I Cliron. >'ii. 3). 2. A valley 

where Jelioshaphat and his men assembled after hav¬ 
ing despoiled the Ammonites and Moabites (II Chron. 
xx. 26). It is identical with the modern Berekut, 
west of Tekoa (Buhl, “ Geographic des Alten Palii- 
stina,” p. 97). 

G . G. B. L. 

BERACHAH, “THE HERO”! A Polish 
Jewish soldier w T ho was killed in the battle near 


Moscow, in the Polish war against “Russia in 1610. 
He was the son of Aaron ha-Kadosh (“ The Martyr ”> 
of Tishovitz (probably Tyshovtzy, government of 
Lublin), and served in the cavalry, “ on three horses. ” 
In the responsa of Rabbi MeiTof Lublin, and of Joel 
Sarkes (n A), details are given concerning his bravery 
and daring, which gained for him the admiration of 
the Cossacks, who surnamed him “ The Hero. ” A 
reckless rider, he made many attempts to break the' 
enemy’s line, but was struck and killed b}^ a bullet. 
The Cossacks much lamented his death, afterward 
burning his body; when on the following day the- 
Poles, aided by the Cossacks, won the battle against 
the Muscovites, they recaptured his horse and helmet 
and quarreled among themselves for the possession 
of his effects. 

These facts came to light through the testimony 
of Moses ben Joseph, who, in the name of eleven 
Jews who accompanied the army (probably as sut¬ 
lers), testified in the case of Berachah’s widow 
(“ ‘agunah ”) before the rabbis. 

Bibliography: Meir of Lublin, Responsa, No. 137; Joel 
Sarkes (n'3), Responsa No. 57. 

H. R. 

BERAH DODI (HH ITD) *• Three piyyutim 
forming the Geulah in the morning service of the- 
first two days of Passover, and of Saturday between 
the first and the last days of this feast (^in rD&y 
*7Vlttn). Each of these piyyutim begins with the in¬ 
itial phrase of Cant. viii. 14, having regard to the 
association of the Song of Solomon with the Festi¬ 
val (see Megillot). Poems in this form were writ¬ 
ten in various epochs by Benjamin ben Samuel of 
Coutance, France, eleventh century; Shabbethai ben 
Moses of Rome, 1050; Moses lia-Sofer ben Benjamin 
of Rome, thirteenth century; Menahem ben Abra¬ 
ham of Imola, fourteenth century; and Joab ben 
Nathan ben Daniel of Rome, fourteenth century. 

The melody to which the verses are recited in 
some German congregations is that of “ *A1 ha-Ri- 
slionim ”; but in the more extended “ Polish ” use, the- 
melody sung is one of the most effective of all the 
rhapsodies emanating from the wandering precen¬ 
tors of two centuries past. Although clearly of 
such comparatively late origin and undoubtedly 
coining from a Jew of northern Europe, it pre¬ 
sents that combination of the European minor mode 
with the second Byzantine ecclesiastical mode (often 
called the “Oriental chromatic”) frequently to be 
noticed in the finer folk-songs of the Levant, partic¬ 
ularly in those which bear the impress of an artistic 
influence (see Bourgault-Ducoudray, “Trente Melo¬ 
dies Populaires de Grace et d’Orient,” p. 84, note). 
The figuration, too, is the same as that in many 
Levantine, and also Arabic and Persian, songs (see 
music on p. 48). 

Bibliography : Baer, Ba'al Tcfillah , No. 7S8; Isi'ael , iv. 44~ 

a. F. L. C. 

BERAKAH. See Benedictions; Synagogue 
Music. 

BERAKOT (“blessings”): The name of the first 
treatise of Seder Zeraim, the first Order of the Tal¬ 
mud. By the term “Berakot” a special form of 
prayer is understood, that begins with the words 
“ Blessed art thou, O Lord, our God, King of the- 
Universe.” The treatise consists of Mishnah and 
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Gemara; the latter in two forms, the Babylonian 
(Babli) and the Palestinian or Western (Di-Bene Ma- 
'araba), better known by the name 11 Yeruslialmi. ” 
The Mishuah. without any introductory remarks, 
without any previous statement that the Law de¬ 
mands the reading of the Shcnnr in the evening, be- 


(c) blessings (nD"l3). Of the nine chapters of the 
treatise the first three are devoted to the Shema 4 , the 
next two to prayer, and the last four to blessings, as 
follows: 

Chapter i.: Determines the time and the manner of the read¬ 
ing of ShenuC (“Keriat Slieina 1 ”) in the evening and in the 
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gins with the question, “ From what time is it allowed 
to read the evening Shema* ? ” By adopting this 
method the author or compiler of the 
The Mislinali, Judah ha-Nasi, clearly re- 
Mishnah. fleets the general opinion of the Tal¬ 
mudic teachers that the Torah with its 
traditional interpretation is the undisputed basis of 
the oral law. Another important principle is im¬ 
plied in this question ; namely, that the religious 
day is reckoned by the Law from evening to eve¬ 
ning, and that the reading of the Shema’ of the eve¬ 
ning is therefore the first religious duty of the day. 
The Mishnah Berakot treats of the three elements of 
the ritual: (a) Shema 4 (h) prayer (r&SMIk and | 


morning, and the number of blessings which precede and follow 
the reading. 

Chapterii.: On u kawwanali” (intention and attention); in¬ 
tention to fulfil a divine command (“mizwah ”), and attention 
to the words read. 

Chapter iii.; On verses of total or partial exemption from this 
duty. 

Chapter iv.: On the prayer (“ Teflllah,” “ ‘Amidah,” or “ She- 
moneh 'Esreli”) of tile daily and the additional services 
(“musaf ”). 

Chapter v.: On the necessity of preparing for prayer and 
guarding against error, especially with regard to additions to or 
deviations from the ordinary form of the prayer. 

Chapter vi.: Blessings before and after partaking of anv kind 
of food. 

Chapter vii.; Form of grace for a company consisting of three 
members or more. 
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Chapter viit.: On various differences between the schools of 
Shammai and Hi I lei with regard to certain regulations at meals. 

Chapter ix.: Blessings relating to events which cause awe, 
joy, or grief. 

In a few places, such as ib. ii. 6, 7, and ix. 5, these 
subjects liave been interrupted by apparently for¬ 
eign matter. In reality, however, there is always a 
certain relation between these interpolations and the 
principal theme of the chapter. The interpolations 
are original, like the rest of the Misli- 
Interpola- nah, and do not necessarily belong to 
tions Are a later period. Z. Frankel, however, 
Original, is of the opinion that ii. 5-8 was added 
by later authorities; bat his argument 
is not conclusive (see preface to Talmud Yerushalmi, 
ed. Z. Frankel, Vienna, 1874, and his “Darke lia- 
Mislmah,” p. 264), The treatise fitly concludes with 
the following two regulations: (1) the name of God 
to be employed in ordinary greetings, in order to 
emphasize the belief in the existence of God, the 
Creator and Ruler of the universe; (2) in the responses 
the phrase “ from world to world 77 to be substituted 
for the phrase “from [the beginning] of the world,” 
in order to emphasize the belief in the existence of 
another world or life beyond the present one. The 
present division of the treatises into chapters and the 
order of the chapters seem to be the same as fixed 
by Judah ha-Nasi, since with few exceptions the 
Palestinian and the Babylonian recensions of the 
Talmud have the same division and order. Hence 
the rule, “ there is a fixed order of the Mishnah ” 
YiD t^)> is a principle adopted in the Tal¬ 
mud. As regards the treatise Berakot, Raslii seems 
to liave had in his copy of the Talmud the order of 
ch. iii. and iv. inverted (see Tos. to Bab. Talm. 17b, 
beginning inw '*£>)• The subdivision of the chap¬ 
ters into paragraphs or Mishnahs does not seem to 
liave ever been fixed (Z. Frankel, “ Darke ha-Mish- 
nali,” p. 265). 

The Mishnah contains but a few semi-haggadic 
elements (i. 5, ii. 2, v. 5, and ix. 5); and noteworthy 
are the midrashic remarks on Deut. vi. 5; Ps. cxix. 
126; and Prov. xxiii. 22. 

The Tosefta Berakot has the same order as the 
Mishnah. Following the division of chapters in the 
edition of Zuckermandel, ch. i. corresponds to ch. i. 
of the Mishnah; ch. ii. to ch.ii.-iii.; ch. iii. to ch. iv.- 
v.; ch. iv. to ch. vi.-vii.; ch. vi. to ch. viii.; ch. vii. 

to ch. ix. There remains only ch. v.. 
The which does not correspond to any chap- 
Tosefta. ter in the Mishnah; it contains regu¬ 
lations with regard to the “kiddush” 
(sanctification) on Friday evening, in case the meal 
commences in the afternoon, and rules for the guid¬ 
ance of guests at a banquet. The Tosefta includes 
more liaggadic elements than the Mishnah (com¬ 
pare end of ch, i.; eh. iv. 14-16). The Palestinian Ge- 
mara seems to expound the Tosefta as well as the 
Mishnah, as is illustrated by the following instance: 
“In Mishnah i. 4, ‘ in the morning two blessings are 
recited before the Shema‘, a long one and a short one 
. . Where they [the sages] ordained a long one, 
it must not be shortened; and, vice versa, a short 
one must not be replaced by a long one. Where a 
blessing with a concluding formula has been or¬ 
dained, that formula must not be omitted; and 
III.—4 


where it lias not been ordained it must not he added.” 
This Mishnah is duly expounded in both the Baby¬ 
lonian and the Palestinian Gemaras. The Tosefta 
(i. 5) adds: “ Where tliej r ordained to bow down, this 
must not be neglected; and tlie bowing down must 
not take place where they have not ordained it.” 
This paragraph is not noticed in the Babylonian 
Gemara, but is fully discussed in the Palestinian 
(Yer. i. 8c et seq.). (See Adoratiox.) Another in¬ 
stance is tlie paragraph on the blessings before the 
performance of a divine command (mizwah) in ch. 
vii. of the Tosefta and the corresponding section on 
the same subject inch. ix. of the Palestinian Gemara 
(Yer. ix. 14a). 

The Gemara supplements and fully discusses the 
laws (Halakot) mentioned in the Mishnah, and em¬ 
ploys to a much wider extent the method of intro¬ 
ducing extraneous matter whenever 
The the subject under discussion gives oc- 

Gemara. casion for such interruptions by a text 
quoted, a name mentioned, or a lesson 
taught. This characteristic of the Gemara is more 
apparent in the Babylonian than in the Palestinian 
recension. 

Of the liaggadic topics thus interpolated in the 
Babjdonian Gemara the following may be mentioned: 

(1) On the divine sympathy with Israel (p. 3a). 

(2) On sufferings, which are divided into those sent as pun¬ 
ishment, and undeserved sufferings sent as trials, termed “ suf¬ 
ferings of love ” (“yesurin shel ahabah ”) (5a). 

(3) On invisible evil agents (“ mazzikin ”) (6a). 

(4) On the method of divine retribution (Ta). 

(5) On the relation between God and Israel, based on mutual 
love. Israel expresses this feeling by communing with God iu 
prayer and by wearing the Tefillix containing the declaration 
of God’s unity and sovereignty. Accordingly the idea of God’s 
love toward Israel is figuratively described in the dictum, “ God 
prays—desires to show mercy—and lays tefillin, containing 
declarations of Israel's distinction” (6a, Ta). 

(6) On the status of the dead, and their intercourse with the 
living (18b). 

(7) The temporary deposition of the nasi Rabban Gamaliel in 
Jamnia (p. 27). 

(8) Midrashic account of the prayer of Hannah, and the inter¬ 
cession of Moses for Israel (31a, b). 

(9) King Alexander Jannoeus and Simon hen Shetah (48a). 

(10) Midrashic account of Og, king of Bashan (54b). 

(11) A legendary illustration of the dictum, “ All dreams fol¬ 
low the interpretation given to them ” (55a, b). 

(12) Death of R. Akiba (61b). 

(13) On hospitality (63b). 

With regard to the text of the Bible, remarks are 
met with on the dots over each letter of the word 
^*6, Ps. xxvii. 13 (4a); on the absence of a verse 
beginning with the letter “ nun” in Ps. cxlv. (p. 4b); 
on the division of the Psalms (9b). Texts wrongly 
quoted are: Gen. vii. 28, n»rQ IJfl Dim instead 
of nnnn dthd (p- 6ia): and lntra nrux mpSs 
instead of nnonn DOPES' I Sam. ii. 11. Here 
probably the words “to Ramah to his 
Books house ” are taken as identical with the 

Cited in phrase “after his house.” Besides the 
Bab. Bible, other books are mentioned in the 

Gemara. Babylonian Gemara: A Book of Hag- 
gadot (amj&n * 030 ), 28a; “Hilkot 
Derek Erez ” (Rules of Good Manners), 22a, and 
“Sefer Refu’ot” (Book of Remedies), 10b. 

The Palestinian Gemara includes a short account 
of the temporary deposition of the nasi Rabban 
Gamaliel (iv. 7c ct seq .; somewhat differently 
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narrated in Bab. 27b); the legend of Menahem ben 
Hezekiah (the predestined Messiah) and his mother 
(ii, 5a); the meeting of King Jannams and Simon 
ben Slietah (vii. lib; paralleled in Bab. 4Sa), on 
which incident the Palestinian Talmud (vii. lib) 
quotes from the Book of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus), 
■p'mn D'TJJ pm IDDlim H'^D (“exalt her, and 
she will raise thee and give thee a place between 
princes ”), where Bab. (Ber. 48a) quotes from Prov¬ 
erbs (iv. 8 ); the controversy between 
The P. Simla! and the Minim on the use of 
Palestinian the plural in the phrase “ Let us make ” 

Gemara. (Gen. i. 26) (Yer. Ber. viii. 12d); and 
the death of R. Akiba (ix. 14b et seq ., 
parallel to Bab. 61b). 

Both Gemaras include a goodly number of original 
prayers, most of which have found a place in the daily 
prayer-book. It is noteworthy that in the Yeru- 
shaimi the form for mSOT ms-Q (blessings prece¬ 
ding the performance of divine precepts, “mizwot ”) 
is given, but is omitted in the Babylonian Gemara, 
The prayers do not differ essentially in the two 
Gemaras, either in form or in substance (compare 
Wiesner, “ Gib'at Yerushalayim,” pp. 7 et seq.). 
Each Gemara closes with the dictum, “ Scholars in¬ 
crease peace in the world,” etc. 

As to the Halakah, the dictates of the Mishnah 
seem to have been followed in Palestine more rigidly 
than in Babylonia, Thus with regard to the reading 
of the evening Shema‘, which, according to the 
Mislmah (i. 1 ), must not take place before the com¬ 
mencement of actual night, if it have been read before 
that, time, it must, according to the Yerushalmi, be re¬ 
peated at the proper time (Yer. Ber. i., beginning); 
no indication of this is given in the Babylonian Ge¬ 
mara (see Bashi on Ber., beginning). 

There are no signs in the treatises of later inter¬ 
polations. Wiesner, however (“Gibeat Yerusha¬ 
layim,” p. 8 , Vienna, 1871), suspects Karaite inter¬ 
polations in the Yerushalmi (ii. oa) for the purpose 
of revealing the Rabbinites in a bad light, as pray¬ 
ing without devotion. If his argument be correct, a 
passage in the Babylonian Gemara (p. 6 ), in which 
certain pious acts seem to be ridiculed as resulting 
in no good, may likewise be suspected as of Karaite 
origin. See Benediction. 
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ed. Z. Frankel, with commentary, 1874; J. E. Wiesner, 
D'Su’VV, 1871; The Mishnah: Eighteen Treatises, trans- i 
lated by D. A. De Sola and M. J. Raphall, London, 1845; Bern- 
kot, with German translation and commentary by E. M. Pinner, 
Berlin, 184 2 ct seq.; Prospectus and Specimen of an Eng- | 
Jish Translation of the Mishnah , by S. S. Kohn, Cambridge, 
Mass., U. S. A.; Bcrakot, translated into German by I. J. j 
Rabe, Halle, 1777; rims Pros (Titidus Talmudictts in quo j 
Agitur de Ben edict ionihus, etc ., Adjecta Version c Latina , i 
Oxford. 1090); I. H. Weiss, mm22 'D id dvi&d, Vienna, 1864; | 
Liklsute Masektot., containing Bcrakot , Peah, and Ahot, j 
Reggio, 1S09: TSimm mcSn mm:j , with cominentarvby i 
Solomon Sirilio, ed. M. Lehman, Mayence, 1875; B. Rather, 
Ahahat Zion ice-Yerushalaijim “Bcrakot,” Wilna, 1901. 

j. SB. M. F. 

BERCHIN, JONAH BORISOVICH : Writer 
on early Russian-Jewish history; born at Krichev, 
government of Mohilev, i 860 ; died at Moscow Aug., 
1889. Up to the age of fourteen lie received a 
strictly Orthodox education in the house of his 
uncle, where he became familiar with the Hebrew 


language and literature. He then entered the Agri¬ 
cultural School at Gorigorgetzk, and after gradua¬ 
tion studied at the High School of Minsk and the 
Polytcclinicum of Riga. In 1888 he became par¬ 
alytic, and was sent for treatment to Moscow, 
where he died. 

Berchin’s historical researches are valuable con¬ 
tributions to early Jewish-Russian history. He pub- 
lished: “ Istoricbeskaya Zamyetka, ” dealing with the 
sect of Shabbethai Zebi and with Galiatovski’s hook, 
“ Messia Pravedny,” in “Voskhod” for May and 
June, IS 88 ; “ Iz Davno Minuvsliavo, ” in “ Voskhod ” 
for July, Aug., Nov., Dec., 1883; “Yevreiski 
Dokument,” etc., in “Ivievskaya Starina,” Dec., 
1884; “ Sozhzhenie Lyudei v Rossii v NIII.-NVIII. 
Stolyetii, ” in “ Russkaya Starina, ” 1885, p. 45 ; “ Iz v- 
yestie o Yevreyakli v Kievye,” in Voskhod” for 
July and Aug., 1887; “D’va Vraclia Yevrei pri 
Moskovskom Dvorye,” in “Voskhod” for March, 
1888. 

Bibliography : S. Vengerov, Kriliko-Biografic 1 1 cski Slovar , 
iii., s.v., St. Petersburg, 1893. 

II. R. 

BERDYANSK ; District town and seaport in 
the government of Taurida Crimea, Russia, on the 
northwestern coast of the Sea of Azof, at the Berdy¬ 
ansk estuary, near the mouth of the rivulet Berdy- 
anka. It was built by the efforts of Prince M. S. 
Voroutzov in 1827, and soon became a lively little 
port, the trade to a considerable extent, especially 
the export of grain, being in the hands of the Jews. 
In 1892 the Jewish population of the town was 1,653 
and the Karaite population 243, of a general total 
of 21,959. In the district the Jews numbered 3,416 
in the general total of 227,780. 

Bibliography; Entziklopedicheski Slovar, St. Petersburg, 

II. R. 

BERDYCHEV (Polish, BERDYCZEW) : A 

city in the government of Kiev, Russia; in histor¬ 
ical and ethnographical relations part of Volhynia. 
It has one of the largest Jewish communities 
in Russia, and is often called the “Jerusalem of 
Volhynia.” It is difficult to determine the time 
when Jews first settled there. From the sixteenth 
century till the end of the eighteenth, Berdychev 
was under the dominion of Poland; and the Polish 
family of Tishkewitz, the hereditary owners of that 
domain, ruled over it as they pleased. In 1593 it is 
stated that the owners of the “new town ” of Berdy¬ 
chev farmed out to a certain Jew the mill- and 
bridge-taxes. In the eighteenth century the Jewish 
population increased considerably, and a Jewish 
“ Kabul ” (government of the community) was estab¬ 
lished, as in other large cities of Poland. A trade- 
union of Jewish tailors was formed in 1732 with 
the permission of the lady of the domain, Tereza 
(Theresa) Zawisha, who granted them autonomy and 
exemption from the rule of the Kalial. In 1794 
Prince Radziwill permitted the Jews to elect their 
own civil judges in addition to the ecclesiastical 
court. 

In 1765 King Stanislaus of Poland decreed that 
some great fairs he held during each year at Berdy¬ 
chev ; and from that time the city became a com¬ 
mercial center, attracting the Jews from all parts of 
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tlic country. At the government record office of 
Kiev some statistical data concerning the Jewish 
population of that period are preserved, according 
to which the numbers of Jews at Berdycliev were: 
in 1765, 1,220; in 1784, 1,319; in 1787, 1,504; in 
1789, 1,951. According to their occupations, 246 
were liquor-dealers, 452 house-owners, 134 mer¬ 
chants, 188 artisans, and 150 clerks, together with 
56 idlers. These figures may be considered too low ; 
the taxes of the Polish government being heavy, as 
many persons as could possibly do so avoided being 
placed on the registers. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, when the 
movement of the Hasidim among the Jews of Poland 
was at its height, Berdycliev became the metropolis 
of the Hasidim of Volhynia, owing to the fact that 
about 1780 the celebrated “Zaddik,” Levi-Isaac, the 
author of “Kedushat Levi” (The Holiness of Levi), 


of 62,283. There were seven synagogues and sixty- 
two houses of prayer. 

Bibliography : Rcgestij i Nadpisi , No. 694, St. Petersburg, 
1899; Balinski i Lipinski, Starozgtna Polska , ii. 632-635; 
A-rchiv Yuyo-Zapadnoi RossiU v. 55, 506, 608, Kiev, 1890; 
Bolshaya, Entziklopcdia Pod Redaktziei Yuzhakova , iii. 
74, St. Petersburg, 1901. 

ii. k. S. M. D. 

BERDYCZEW. See Berdychev. 

BERDYCZEWSKI, MICAH JOSEPH: 

Hebrew author; born in 1865. He represents, to 
some extent, the Nietzsche school of philosophy in 
the Hebrew literature of the present day. The son 
of the rabbi of Bershad, Podolia, Berdyczewski re¬ 
ceived a Talmudical training at home and later at the 
yeshibah of Yolozhin, of which institution he 
wrote a short history (“Ha-Asif,” iii. 231-241) and a 
somewhat fantastic description (“Ha-Kerem,” 1888, 



Great synagogue at Berdychey. 

(From a photograph.) 


made it his headquarters. He created a great com¬ 
motion b) r his teachings and by his quarrels with the 
“Mitnagdim.” It is probable that the above-men¬ 
tioned permission for the election of separate judges, 
given by Prince Radziwill in 1791, was secured by 
the Hasidim, who sought to emancipate themselves 
from the jurisdiction of the Kalial and the rabbis of 
the Mitnagdim. Great masses of people then flocked 
to Berdychev to see Levi-Isaac, who ruled there 
until 1810. At this period a printing-establishment 
for Hebrew books was in existence in the city. 

In 1793, at the second division of Poland, Berdy¬ 
chev, with other cities of Volhynia, came under 
Russian domination. During the reign of Emperor 
Nicholas I., Berdychev was the largest commercial 
center in the Jewish pale. Afterward commerce di¬ 
minished, and the poverty of the Jews there increased 
accordingly. Of all cities in the pale, Berdychev 
has the largest proportion of Jewish inhabitants. In 
1899 there were 50,460 Jews in a total population 


pp. 63 ei seq.). His acquaintance with modern litera¬ 
ture, which he formed clandestinely in his younger 
days, soon led him to abandon his former conserva¬ 
tism and to become a freethinker. Berdyczewski, 
who now resides at Charlottenburg, near Berlin, and 
is engaged mainly with literary labors, is a prolific 
writer, whose productions, though not always clear, 
have exerted a certain influence among the young 
Hebrew nationalists. He is incensed against his 
former favorites, the Talmudical sages, because 
they thought more of the yeshibah or high school 
of Jamnia than of the fortress and citadel of 
Jerusalem. He thinks that King Herod was the real 
“ Uebermenseli,” the intellectual giant who could, 
by his aggressive and magnificent plans, have regen¬ 
erated Israel if he had not been thwarted by the 
dwarfed religious scruples of the rabbis of his time. 
Even the last Biblical liberators, Ezra and Nelie- 
miali, displease him, because they obtained the de¬ 
liverance of their nation by tears and fasting (see 
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review of Berdyczewski’s latest works—which were 

x>-iablisliecL in Warsaw- Tbjy- a. soeiet\- of Berlin students 

—in “Allg. Zeit. d. Juct.” jNov. o, xaoo; also 
“Un Prophfet-e Neo-IIebreu,” in “L* Uni vers Israe¬ 
lite,” v. 56). 

Besides the works above mentioned and articles 
scattered throughout the Hebrew periodical litera¬ 
ture for the last twelve or fifteen j~cavs, Rerdyczew- 
ski also wrote two novels, “Mahanaim,”—in which 
he seems to have described himself; and “ Mi bay it 
u-Milniz”; both published by the Tusliia Society 
in Warsaw, 1900. He was also for some time editor 
of the “Bet Midrash” a supplement to the “Bet 
Ozar ha-Sifruty 7 which had several enlightened rab¬ 
bis among its contributors. 

Berdyczewski wrote in German a philosophical 
work, “ Ueber den Zusammenliang Zwiscben Etliik 
und Aesthetik ” (in the series “Berner Studien zur 
Philosopliie und Hirer Gescliichte,” published by 
Ludwig Stem, vol. ix.), Bern, 1S97. 

BiblioCtRAPHY : Sefer Ziklmrou. p. S, Warsaw, 1S90; Allg. 

Zeit. cl. Jud. Nov. 9, 1900; L'Univcrs Israelite, vol. v.. 

No. 12. 

H. R. P. Wl. 

BEREA: Place where Baccliides encamped (I 
Macc. ix. 4). From the context it would seem to be 
near Jerusalem, though some scholars have identified 
it on unsatisfactory evidence with Beeroth (Josh. ix. 
17; I Esd. v. 19). 

J. JK. G. B. L. 

BEREBI 0:n3and '2'12 ; in Greek, Pqp&pi, “Sit- 
zungsberichte der Akademie zu Berlin, ” 1885, p. 681). 
Title of learning in the period of the Tannaim, con¬ 
ferred especially upon scholars who were the sons of 
scholars, or upon members of the family of the pa¬ 
triarch. The explanation of the word as a com¬ 
pound of *3 (“house”) and ui ("rabbi”), meaning 
“belonging to the school of an eminent teacher” 
(see Jastrow, “Diet.” s. r.), is not obvious; for one 
could not think of the patriarch Rabban Gamaliel 
as being addressed b y the title “student,” which is 
what “Berebi” would thus really signify (Kid. 82b). 
It may be assumed that “ Berebi ” is a compound of 
1'2 (“son”) in Palestinian Aramaic, and •qi 
(“ rabbi”), a formation analogous to “ben horin” 
(son of a free man) for “a free man.” In the same 
way “son of a scholar” is here used instead of 
“scholar.” One must distinguish from this word 
“Berebi,” as a title, the phrase occasionally used 
“Had Berebi ” (a student), which actual^ does mean 
“ one of the school.” It is found only in the time of 
the Amoraim; while Berebi as a title is tannaitic. 

Among the scholars who bore the title “Berebi,” 
Bar Iyappara must be specially named. He is given 
the designation “Berebi” whenever mentioned by 
bis first name, Eleazar, in order to distinguish him 
from his father, who bore the same name (Hul. 28b, 
56b, 84b, etc.). Yalkut Dent. 923 quotes from Hul. 
lib and Mak. 5b once “Eleazar ha-Kappar,” and 
once '222 (so it must be read instead of '22, or 2"2, 
as ed. Salonica lias it); whereas in the two Talmudic 
passages referred to the name of the tan mi has 
dropped out, and only '222 or nnn remains, which 
has misled some scholars to assume the existence of 
a tanDa by tlie name of Berebi. 


Bibliography: Chajes, in Zeitschriftfllr Wissenschaftliclic 
Thenlogie, xliii. 280, 28 1; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot , ed. 

Wilna. ii- St> ; Jastrow. jDictio>irt,-y, r>. 189 (the Talmud DiLS- 
sage quotett Here - B. M, SO<x -does not speak Sr tue oestowai 

of the title Berebi,” hut of the common ordination of a 
rabbi; tbe letter 3 in 0“\3 is dependent on the preceding 
verb n^rcDN); Kohut, in 'Aruch Complctum, ii. 18o; Levy, 
Neuhebr. Worterbucli ; idem, Chaldciisches Wtirterbuch , 

i. 2G0; Eating, in Sitzwngsbericlite, l.c.., p. 080; J. Mendels¬ 
sohn, in Ha-Eshkol, i. 158-100. 

j. sit. L. G. 


BERECHIAH I., R.; A Palestinian scholar of 
the second amoraic generation (third century), al¬ 
ways cited without the accompaniment of patro¬ 
nymic or cognomen. Once oul} r (Lev. R. i. 4) is he 
quoted as Berechiah. Saba (the Elder), by R. Abin 
III., the contemporary of Berechiah II.; and in this 
instance the designation “ Saba ” is used to distiu- 
guish between the namesakes. Nothing is known 
of Berecliiali’s life, and comparatively little pre¬ 
served of his teachings, though it is quite probable 
that some of his sayings are attributed to his later 
and more renowned namesake (compare Frankel, 
“ Mebo, ” 69b). A discussion of his with R. Hiyya of 
Kefar Teliumin is reported on the merit of the study 
of the Torah. One of them teaches that the whole 
of this world does not equal the value of a single 
passage of the Law; and the other argues, “Even the 
discharge of all the Biblical commandments is not 
equal to tlie merit of mastering a single passage of 
the Law ” (Yer. Peali i. 15d). Rabbah b. Nahman, a 
contemporary of Rabbah b. Huna, transmits in the 
name of Berechiah a homily on the continuance of 
the protective influence of patriarchal merit (“ zekut 
abot”; Yer. Sanh. x. 27d; compare Lev. R. xxxvi. 
6, where the names of the rabbis are badly cor¬ 
rupted). R. Tanhum b. Hanilai, the disciple of R. 
Joshua ben Levi (B. Iy. 55a), too, reports Ilaggadot 
in the name of Berechiah (Tan., Tazria', 9; Pesik. 
R. xxi. 110a). Bacher denies the existence of this 
Berechiah, and to sustain his opinion changes the 
chronological order in the passages quoted (“Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” iii. 351, 354, note 3; 628, note 7). 
Bibliography : Frankel, Mebo , G9b; Weiss, Dor , iii. 91, note 

j.‘ SB. S. M. 


BERECHIAH II., R.: A Palestinian amora of 
the fourth century. In the Talmud he is invariably 
cited by his pramomen alone; but in the Midrashim 
he is frequently cited with the addition of “lia- 
Kohen,” and sometimes with the further addition of 
the title “Berebi ” (compare Pesik. ii. 21a, xii. 107b; 
Pesik. 3 fed. Friedmann, p. 8a]; Num. R. xiv. 3; 
Pesik. R. 3 [ed. Friedmann, p. 9a]; Num. R, l,c,; 
Tan., Beha‘aloteka, 5; Num. R. xv. 7); and accord¬ 
ing to at least one Midrash (Lev. R. xxx. 1), his 
father’s name was Iliyya (see also Tan., ed. Buber, 
Efayye Sarah, 6, note 35). 

While Palestine may justly claim him as a citizen, 
Berechiah is probably a Babylonian by birth, since 
he not .only cites teachings of Babylonian scholars 
(“Rabbanan de-Tamman,” Gen. R. lvi. 11, xcviii. 3; 
Esther R. i. 1; compare Gen. R. xxxvii. 3, where 
this expression is converted into “Rabbi Hanin,” 
and Mid.Teli. cv., bcginning.wliere “ de-Tamman ” is 
omitted), but also shows himself quite familiar vvitli 
the private history of Babylonian families (Yer. Kid. 
iii. 64c; Lev. R. xxxii. 7). Judging, however, from 
the insignificant number of liis sayings recorded 
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in the Babylonian Talmud as compared with his al- 

most innumerable teachings preserved, in th.e Pales¬ 
tinian Talmud and the Palestinian Midrashlm, and 
considering also that his acknowledged masters were 
Palestinians, it is safe to say that he was in Pales¬ 
tine at an early age. BerechialTs acknowledged 
master in the Haggadah was K. Ilelbo (Yer. Kil. ix. 
32c; I,am. R. on iii. 28; Cant. R, on i. 3); but it 
seems that he personally knew R. He!bo's predeces¬ 
sors, Levi and Abba b. Kahana, and witnessed a 
heated exegetical controversy between them (Gen. 
R. xlvii. 0). If this be so, Berechiah must have lived 
to an advanced age, for he was in a legal contro¬ 
versy with R. Man a (the Younger) (Yer. Kid. iii. 
G4d). Rapoport (“Briefe,” ed. Griiber, p. 80) makes 
him a teacher of Jerome. 

Berechiah is cit ed in both the Babylonian Talmud 
(Bor. 55a; Yoma71a; Ta‘anit4a; SotahlBb) and the 
Palestinian, in the field of the Halakah (Yer. Ber. 
vii. lib; Yer. Peah i. 15a; Yer. Ma'as. v. 52a; Yer. 
Suk. ii. 58a; Yer. Sotah vii. 21b; Yer. Iyid. iii. 64d; 
Yer. Sanli. xi. 80b) and in that of the Haggadah; 
but it is the latter which he cultivated mainly. 
Few names appear in the Midrashic literature as fre¬ 
quently as does Berechiah’s. In Pesikta alone he 
is cited sixt} r -eight times, either as originator or as 
transmitter; in Pesikta Rabbati sixty-one times (see 
Friedmann, Introduction, p. 18), in Tan. (ed. Buber) 
seventy-three times (Buber’s Introduction, p. 46), in 
Mid. Teh. eighty-live times (Buber’s Introduction, p. 
28), and correspondingly numerous are his remarks 
preserved in the other Midrasliim. Some specimens 
of his teachings are here subjoined. 

In accordance with the oueirological views of his 
days, he asserts that dreams, though realized partly, 
are never realized fully. “ W hence do we learn this l 
From Joseph, who dreamed (Gen. xxxvii. 9), ‘ Be- 
hold, tlie sun, and the moon, and eleven stars made 
obeisance to me *; and at that time his mother, typi¬ 
fied in his vision by the moon ( ib . 10), was no more 
among the living” (Ber. 55a). He thus construes 
the Psalmist’s saying, “The Lord knoweth the way 
of the righteous, but the way of the ungodly perish- 
eth” (Ps. i. 6): “When the Holy One—blessed be 
He!—came to create man, He foresaw that pious and 
impious men would descend from him, and He said, 

‘ If I create him, the impious will descend from him ; 
if I create him not, how will the pious descend from 
him ? ’ What did the Holy One—blessed be lie!—do ? 
lie removed the ways of the impious out of His sight, 
and by means of His attribute of mercy [ u middat 
Im-Rahamim ”] He created man. This is the mean¬ 
ing of the Scripture, ‘ God knoweth [“ holdetli in 
view ”] the way of the righteous ’” (Mid. Teh. on l.c ,; 
Gen. R. viii. 4). In commenting on Eccl. vii. 17, “Be 
not overmuch wicked, ” he says: “ The Bible does not 
mean to teach that it is permitted to sin a little; but 
it means to say, if thou didst siu a little, say not, ‘ I 
am under the wrath of God on account of this little, 
and can be no worse oft for sinning more ’ ” (Ecel. R. 
on l.c.; Mid. Teh. on i. 1; compare Sliab. 31b). 
With reference to the Scriptural saying (Ps. xxxii. 
1), “Happy is he whose transgression is forgiven” 
(literally, “ who is lifted above transgression ”), he 
cites R. Simon [Samuel?] b. Ammi as remarking, 
“ Happy is the man who is master over sin, that sin be 


not master over him ” (Gen. R. xxii. 6). In the 
same strain is Berechiah’s remark on Solomon’s say- 

jj J} “ Til ere Is a time to te "boro, ecn.<3. o- t,i me -fco <Aio ” 

(Eccl. iii. 2): “Happy is he whose hour of death is 
like his hour of birth; who, as lie was pure and 
innocent in the hour of his birth, is also innocent at 
the hour of his death” (Yer. Ber. ii. 4d; Eccl. R. on 


l x o. \ Deut. R.vii. 6). 

Bibliography: Backer, Ay. Pal. Am. iii, 344-396. 

J. SR. k- iVL 

BERECHIAH BERAK B. ELIAKIM 
GOETZEL: A grandson of Berechiah b. Isaac; 
rabbi and preacher of Ivlementow, Poland, and 
Jaworow, Galicia; lived toward the end of the sev¬ 
enteenth century and the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth. He was a very sincere preacher and suffered 
much for his outspokenness. The government pro¬ 
hibited the publication of his sermons, only those 
covering the book of Genesis being published (Halle, 
Saxony, 1714), under the title, “Zera‘ Berak She- 
lishi” (third part of “Zera‘ Berak”); and “Hiddu- 
shim,” novellaB on the first portions of Berakot, deal¬ 
ing especially with the Haggadot. Many contem¬ 
porary rabbis gave their approbation to this work. 

Bibliography : Michael, Or lia-Haijijim , No. 647. 

L. G. M. B. 

BERECHIAH BERAK B. ISAAC EISIK: 

Galician preacher; died in 1664 at Constantinople. 
1-Ie was educated by Nathan Shapira, rabbi of Cra¬ 
cow, and was appointed preacher of that city, where 
he spent most of his life. He ultimately left for 
Jerusalem, but died at Constantinople. His sermons 
on the Pentateuch, the Megillot, and the Passover 
Haggadah were collected and published in two 
volumes under the title, ‘‘Zera* Berak.” The first 
was published in 1646 at Cracow. Appended to it 
was “ ‘Ateret Zebi,” by Zebi Hirscli ben Shalom 
Mebo, the brother-in-law of Berechiah and son-in- 
law of Lipmann Heller. The second volume was 
published, together with a second edition of the first 
one, in 1662, and itself wrnnt into a second edition, 
Amsterdam, 1730. 

Bibliography : Michael, Or ha-Hayyinu No. 646. 

L. G. 

BERECHIAH BEN ISAAC GERTJNDI 

(called also YIZHAKI) : Payyetan; lived in the 
twelfth century, probably at Lunel. Although he 
wrote nothing on the Halakah, his brother Zeraliiah 
Gerundi, in Ills “ Sefer lia-Maor,” cites him as an au¬ 
thority on the treatise Gittin (to 15b). Berechiah’s 
poems, the greater part of which are printed in the 
Mahzorim of diverse rites, are: (1) “Kerobah,” a 
form of piyyut for the Sabbath following the feast 
of Purim; \%) Aziiarot, for the feast of Tabernacles, 
in which all the precepts concerning this feast are 
enumerated; (3) introduction to Kaddisli; (4) poems 
for Purim; (5) prayers for Atonement; (6) a poem 


on the Habdalali. 

Bibliography : Zunz, Li te raturgescli. W. 
hutb, 'Ammude ha- Abodah, pp. 06 , b3, IT*; Gro&s, Gama 
Judaica, p. 255. 

_ T KT? 


BERECHIAH BEN NATRONAIKRESPIA 
HA-NAKDAN: Fabulist, exegete, ethical wri¬ 
ter, grammarian, and translator; probably identical 
with Benedictus le Puncteur, an English Jew 
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mentioned as contributing at Oxford to a donum 
to Diehard I.. in 1194. Much discussion lias taken 
place concerning the date and native country of this 
writer, Zunz (“G. S.” iii. 237) placing him about 
1260 in Provence, with which conclusion Renan- 
Neubaucr (“Les Rabbins Francais,” p. 491) and 
Steinschneider (“Hebr. Bibl.” xiii. S3) agreed. 
Joseph Jacobs, during certain investigations on the 
medieval history of the fable, arrived at the conclu¬ 
sion that Bereehiah should be located in England 
toward the end of the twelfth century (Jacobs, 
“Fables of JSsop.” i. 175), and this was confirmed 
by Nenbauer’s discovery that, in the preface to 
his fables, Berecliiah refers to the “ turning of the 
wheels of fate to the island of the sea England] 
for one to die and the other to live ” ("Jewish Quart. 
Rev.” ii. 522), clearly a reference to the English 
massacre of 1190. The earlier view of Berechiali’s 
date was based on a misreading of a colophon of his 
son Elijah, which was shown to be dated Wednes¬ 
day, Oct. 22, 1233 (Jacobs, “ Athena?um, ” April 19, 
1890). Steinschneider, however, is still doubtful 
as to the identification (“Hebr. L T ebers.” p. 961). 
The point is of some importance on account of Bere- 
cliiah’s connection with the history of medieval 
fable. 

Bereehiah is known chiefly as the author of a set of 
107 (113) fables, called “ Misiile Shu'alim” (Suk. 28a), 
probably in imitation of the Talmudic “Meshalot 
SluTalim.” Manuscripts exist at the Bodleian (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
His Fox 1466, 7, originally belonging to Cotton, 

Fables. and 1421, 5, with six additional fables) 
and Munich (207 written before 1268). 
The first edition appeared in Mantua, in 1557; an¬ 
other with a Latin version by M. Hanel, Prague, 
1661; other editions at Berlin, *1706; Lemberg, 1809; 
Grodno, 1818; Sklov, n. d.; Warsaw, 1874. 

The fables themselves give in rimed prose most of 
the Beast Tales passing under the name of ZEsop 
during the Middle xVges; but in addition to these, the 
collection also contains fables conveying the same 
plots and morals as those of Marie de France, whose 
date has been placed only approximately toward the 
end of the twelfth century. It has been suggested 
that these additional fables were derived by Bere- 
cliiah from Marie, but this is impossible, as Bere- 
chialrs versions are closer to the original and in at 
least one case (No. 28) he did not make a mistake 
made by her. The following table exhibits the re¬ 
lationship between Berechiali’s fables and those of 
Marie, as well as their connection with the “Romu¬ 
lus,” the Latin prose translations of the medieval 
BEsop. From this it will be seen that Berecliiah has 
only one-half of the additional fables given by 
Marie, and that he has as many (about 30) which 
are not found in her collection. Some of these are 
from Avian, others from Oriental, sources; and it has 
been suggested with some reason that both col¬ 
lections are derived from an Arabic series con¬ 
taining 154 fables, most of which could be traced 
to classical antiquity, and others from the East. 
The question can not be said to be settled; but 
neither Neubauer nor Steinschneider will admit 
that Berecliiah knew Arabic (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
xii. 607). 


COMPAT?ATT VE TABLE OF CORRESPONDING FA11I.ES 

in Bereciilyii, Marie de France, and “Rom¬ 
ulus.” 

abbreviations: Ber.=Bereehiah; Marie=Marie de France, 
“Fables”; Rom. = “ Romulus” (medieval prose iEsop, ed. 
Oesterley, 1S73); App. or A.=Appendix to Rom.; Av.=Avian, 
“ Fabulte,” ed. Ellis. Missing numbers have no parallels in 
Marie or “ Romulus.” 


Ber. 

Marie. 

Rom. 

Ber. 

Marie. 

Rom. 

1 

15 

15 

50 

74 

A. 36 

2 

3 

3 

51 


Av. 18 

3 

<> 

2 

52 

ii 


4 

1 

1 

54 


A. 18 

5 

5 

5 

| 55 


Av. 12 

(3 [Talmudic Ber. 61b] 

56 

69 

iv. 19 

7 

4 

4 

58 


Av. 29 

8 

7 

8 

59 (same as 2i 

6) 

9 

8 

9 

61 

34 

iii. 14, 15 

10 

9 

12 

62 


iii. 13 

1J 

10 

ii. S 

63 



12 

12 

6 

65 

67 

iv. 10 

13 

14 

14 

66 a 

lule’s Pedigree) Halm 

14 

16 

16 

157. 


15 

17 

77 

67 

1 

1 Av. 35 

16 

18 

19 

68 (Man and Pit) Kalfla. 

17 

19 

iv. 19 

69 (Partridge, Monkey, and 

18 

20 

iv. 21 

1 Elephant) 

“Iataka,” tr. 

19 

21 

App. 60 

by Rhys-Davids, 310. 

20 

13 

13 

73 

70 

iv. 18 

21 

90 

ii. 10 

74 

32 

iii. 7 

22 

63 

ii. 11 

75 

42 

iv. 13 

23 

68 

iv. 12 

76 

6 

7 

24 

26 

ii. 1 

77 

75 


26 

56 

A. 31 

78 

66 

iv. S 

°7 


A, 18 

79 

36 

iii. 17 

28 

64 

A. 61 

80 

33 

ii. 9 

29 

58 

ii. 16 

81 

38 

A. 22 

32 (Chicken and Fox) Gu- 

S3 

72 

A. 35 

bernatis, *' 

‘Zool. Myth.” 

84 

71 

A . 25 

ii. 13. 


85 

59 

A. 32 

33 


Av. 11 

86 

103 

A. 71 

36 

73 (88) 

A. 28 

88 


Av. 27 

37 

31 

iii. 4 

90 


A. 13 

38 

30 

ii. 9 

91 



39 

‘>2 

A. 24 

92 



40 

29 

ii. 4 

93 (Lion’s Tra 

ces) Halm 157 

41 


Av. 15 

94 1 

98 1 

A. 20 

42 

23 

iii. 14 

95 (Man and 1 

’ool) Kalila. 

43 

28 

ii. 2 

102 (Foxand Fleas)Aristotle, 

44 

27 

ii. 2 


Rhet.” ii. 20. 

45 

81 

A. 27 

104 


Av. 7 

47 


Av. 5 

107 


Av. 22 

48 


ii. 14 





As an example of his fables, the following maybe 
given as one of those which has a parallel in Marie 
de France (No. 73), and is derived from an Oriental 
source, probably the “ Yalta Jataka ” (Folk-lore Jour¬ 
nal, iii. 359): 

The Wolf and the Animals. 

The Wolf, the Lion’s prince and peer, as the foe of all flesh 
did appear; greedy and grinding, he consumed all lie was find¬ 
ing. Birds and beasts, wild and tame, by their families urged 
to the same, brought against him before the Lion an accusation, 
as a monster worthy of detestation. Said His Majesty, “If he 
uses his teeth as you say, and causes scandal in this terrible 
way, I’ll punish him in such a way as to save his neck, if I may, 
and yet prevent you becoming bis prey.” Said Lion to Wolf, 
“ Attend me to-morrow, see that you come, or you’ll come to 
much sorrow.” He came, sure enough, and the Lion spoke to 
him harsh and rough. “What by doing this do you mean? 
Never more raven the living, or live by ravening. What you 
shall eat shall be only dead meat. The living you shall neither 
trap nor hunt. And that you may my words obey, swear me 
that you’ll eat no flesh for two years from to-day, to atone for 
your sins, testified and seen : ’tis my judgment, you had better 
fulfil it, I ween.” Thereat the Wolf swore right away no flesh 
to eat for two years from that day. Off went Sir Wolf on liis 
way. King Lion stopped at court on his throne so gay. Nothing 
that’s fleshy for some time did our Wolf eat, for like a gentle¬ 
man he knew how his word to keep. But then came a day 
when he was a hungered and lie looked hither and thither for 
meat, and lo, a fat sheep fair to look on and goodly to eat (Gen. 
iii. 0). Then to himself he said, “ Who can keep every law ? ” 
and his thoughts were bewildered with wliat be saw. He said 
to himself, “ It overcomes me the longing to eat, for two years 
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day by day must I fast from meat. This is my oath to the king 
that I swore, but I’ve thought how to fulfil it as never before. 
Three sixty-five are the days in a year. Night is when you close 
your eyes; open them, then the day is near.” His eyes he 
opened and closed straightway. It was evening and it was morn¬ 
ing, one day (Gen. i. 6). Thus he winked until he had num¬ 
bered two years, and his greed returned and his sin disappears. 
His eyes fix the goat (sic) they had seen and he said, “See be¬ 
forehand I have atoned for my sin,” and he seized the neck of 
the goat, broke it to pieces, and filled up his throat as he was 
wont to do before, and as of yore his hand was stretched out to 
the beasts, his peers, as it had been in former days and years. 

This is nearer the original source than the version 
of Marie, which gives a Christian turn to the whole 
story. 

Berechiah was also the author of an ethical trea¬ 
tise entitled “ Sefer Mazref ” (MSS. at Munich and 
Parma). The treatise is divided into thirteen chap¬ 
ters: i. Introduction, ii. Lust, iii. Affection, iv. Re¬ 
straint of the Will, v. Justice, vi. Misfortune, vii. 
Poverty, viii. Honor, ix. Position, x. Rank, xi. Soul, 
xii. Hope, xiii. Immortality. In it he quotes R. Abra¬ 
ham ibn Daud (died about 1198) without the formula 
for the dead, so that it is quite probable that the 
book was composed before 1180. He does not quote 
Maimonides’ “ Moreh,” finished in 1191, known in 
Provence shortly after that date and in north France 
about 1204. Prof. Gollancz lias published an edition 
•of tlie “ Sefer Mazref ” (London, 1902). 

In addition to these, Berechiah wrote a commen¬ 
tary on Job (MS. in the Cambridge University Li¬ 
brary, 8; Schiller-Sczinessy, “Catalogue,” pp. 40-42, 
245). He was acquainted with most 
His Other of tlie grammarians of the eleventh and 

Works. twelfth centuries, and his “ Uncle Ben¬ 
jamin,” whom he quotes, has been 
identified with Benjamin of Canterbury. The 
writer of tlie commentary on Job was also tlie author 
of a commentary on the whole Bible, passages from 
which are quoted in a Leyden manuscript. 

Berechiah was certainly a translator, his version 
being extant of Adelard of Bath’s “ Qiuestiones Nat- 
urales ” (MSS. at Munich, Leyden, Oxford, and Flor¬ 
ence), as well as of a “Lapidary” containing a de¬ 
scription of 63 species of stones (MS. in Bodleian). 
Besides these works, Berechiah is also said by Zunz 
to have contributed to the Tosafot (Sank. 20b), and, 
as bis name implies, was probably an expert in He¬ 
brew grammar, for wliic.li reason be is quoted by 
Moses ben Isaac of England, in bis “Sefer lia-Sho- 
liam. ” As tiiis work was probably written before 
1215, these references confirm the date and place 
suggested above. 

Berechiah was one of the most versatile writers of 
the Middle Ages, and if he can be claimed for Eng¬ 
land, it raises the literary position of that country, as 
regards Jewish literature, to a considerable height. 

Formerly some confusion existed between Bere- 
cliiali and another Krespia Nakdan, tlie copyist of 
certain manuscripts and supposed translator of Saa- 
dia’s “Emunot we-Deot” (see Krespia Nakdan V 


Bibliography : Zunz, G, S. iii. 237,238, Renan-Neubauer, 
Lex Rabbins Frangais , pp. 490-499 (containing full previous 
bibliography); Steinscbneicier, Hcbr. Bibl. xiii. 80 ct scq.: 
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BERECHIAH DE NICOLE (Lincoln; also 
known as Magister Benedict fil Mosse de Lon- 
dres) t English Tosafist; died after 1256. He was 
of the well-known Hagin family, and son of Rabbi 
Moses ben Yom-Tob of London. He was the rab 
or chief rabbi of Lincoln (the Norman-French name 
of which was “Nicole”), and probably lived in tlie 
house now known as “ the Jews’ house ” in that city; 
for this was in the possession of a certain Belaset of 
Wallington in 1287, and there is a deed which speaks 
of Belaset, daughter of the rab Berechiah (Davis, 
“Shetaroth,” No. 156, p. 298). It has been conjec¬ 
tured that it was to attend the marriage of this Be¬ 
laset and to do Berechiah honor that the Jews of 
England assembled at Lincoln toward the end of 
August, 1255, when the body of Little Hugh of 
Lincoln was discovered, and all the Lincoln Jews 
were sent up to London for complicity in a so-called 
ritual murder. Berechiah was released earlier than 
the rest of the Jews, on Jan. 7, 1256 (Rymer, “Foe- 


dera,” ed. 1816, i. 346). 

His subsequent fate is unknown; but there are a 
number of decisions of bis in the ritual literature of 
the time, which show that he was considered an au¬ 
thority in ritual matters. Thus, in Mordecai, Ber. 
iv. 90, he decided that the evening prayer might be 
said an hour and a quarter before the legal time of 
night. On another occasion he declared that nuts 
prepared by Gentiles might not be eaten by Jews 
(“Shiite ha-Gibborim” on Mordecai, ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 
831). There is likewise an exegetic remark made 
by him in “Minhat Yeliudak,” 89b. 

Bibliography : Zunz. Z. G. p. 97; Renan-Neubauer^I/esBa5- 
bins Frangais , p. 441; Jacobs, in Trans. Jew . Hist . boc. 
England , i. 102-111. 


BERED : 1 . A son of Ephraim (I Chron. yii. 20). 
In the genealogy of Num. xxvi. 35 his place is taken 
by Becker. It may be that Bered and Becher are 
the same. See Beciier. 

2. A place given in the story of Hagar (Gen. xvi. 
14). Beer Lakai Roi is there located between Ka- 
desli and Bered. Targumim Onkelos and Yeru- 
shalmi regard Bered as Sliur; Onkelos rendering it 
“Hagra,” which is his usual equivalent for “Shur ” 
(Gem xvi. 7), while the Jerusalem Targum renders 
it “Haluza,” which is also “ Shur” (Ex. xv. 22). 
The site lias not been identified. 

j. jr. 

BEREK, JOSELOVICH (called also Berko) : 
Polish colonel under Kosciusko aud^ Napoleon I.; 
bom at Kretingen, government of Kovno, Russia, 
in the second half of the eighteenth century: killed 
in the battle near Kotzk, government of Syedletz, 
Russian Poland, 1809. He was au agent of Prince 
Massalsky, tlie owner of Kretingen and bishop of 
Wilna, who often sent him with commissions abroad, 
where he learned the French language. In 1794 he 
was commissioned by Kosciusko to form a light- 
liorse regiment from among the Jews of Marsaw. 
Berek revived the courage of his coreligionists in the 
struggle for the fatherland, and fought bravely with 
bis 500 men, especially in tlie defense of Warsaw. 
In the siege of Praga (a suburb of Warsaw) by 
Suvarov lie lost almost all bis soldiers. He then 
served under Napoleon, in the Polish Legion 
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commanded by General Dombrowski, and was killed 
in an encounter with Austrian hussars near Kotzk, 
as before stated. There the people raised a mound to 
his memory ; and until 1831 his widow and son re¬ 
ceived a pension. 

Berek was a knight of the Polish Gold Cross 
and the Virtuti Militari. 

Bibliography : Voskliod, Oct. .1897, p. 87; Syn Bcrka Josic- 
lomca. Supplement to Siciat, Cracow, 1889; Entziklopedi- 
chcski Slovar , iii., St. Petersburg, 1892, s.v.; S. Onrelbraud 
Encijklopcdja Pouszcchna , ii., Warsaw, 1898, s.v. 


injustice. Animated by such sentiments, lie praised 
the viscount Berenger of Narbonne for having ener¬ 
getically interfered in their favor at a time when 
their persecution was threatened. At the same time 
Alexander wrote a letter to the bishop Wifred of 
Narbonne (1063), asking him to protect the Jews no 
less actively in future than had Berenger, if similar 
circumstances should arise. 

Bibuography : Vogelstein and Rieger, Die Judcn in Rom , i. 

21b. 


II. R. 

BERENDSON, MARTIN: German publisher; 
born at Hamburg in 1824; died June 24, 1899. He 
was the head of the well-known bookselling and 
publishing firm of his native city, “Gebruder Be- 
rendson. ” Berendson devoted much of his leisure to 
Jewish communal affairs and filled several honorable 
offices in the Hamburg Reform congregation. He 
was also a prominent Freemason and held high posi¬ 
tion in the councils of that fraternity. 

Bibliography: The Jcirish Chronicle , June 30, 1S99 

s - P.'Wi. 

BERENDT, GOTTLIEB MICHAEL: Ger¬ 
man geologist ; born in Berlin Jan. 4, 183G. He 
studied the science of mining; and in his work, “ Die 
Diluvialablagerungen der Mark Brandenburg, Insbe- 
sonderederUmgebung von Potsdam,” Berlin, 1S63, 
gave the first geological map of this province. He 
also prepared and issued maps of a part of the Harz 
mountain range and of eastern and western Prussia. 
Having settled in Konigsberg, lie was, in 1872, made 
there extraordinary professor; subsequently be¬ 
coming district geologist and chief of the depart¬ 
ment for the Lowland in the Prussian Geological 
Institute at Berlin. Being made professor at 
the Berlin University in 1875, Berendt distinguished 
himself by work on the geology of the North German 
Lowland; and was among the first to recognize the 
glacial theory in geology. He further ‘issued a 
geological map of the vicinity of Berlin, and a I 
geological plan of the city of Berlin. His work, 
“Hie Theorie Darwins und die Geologie,” Giiters- 
loh, 18 <0, contains a repudiation of Darwinism. 
Among his other productions on geology, the more 
important are: “ Geognostische Blicke in Alt-Preus- 
sensUrzeit,”Berlin, 1872; “DieUmgegendBerlins,” 
Berlin, 1877; "Spuren einer Vergletscherung des 
Riesengebirges,” Berlin, 1892; “Der Tiefere Unter- 
grund Berlins,” Berlin, 1899. He contributed a 
large number of essays on the same subject to 
the following periodical publications: “Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Geologisclien Gesellschaft.” Berlin; 
“Neuvs Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geologie, unci 
Paliiontologie,” Stuttgart; “Schriften der Physisch- 
Oekonomisclie Gesellschaft,” Konigsberg, and others. 

C >\ p J °^ enc] orff , s Biographisch-Litcra- 
Li L Ha .UdiLorterbuch zur Gcsch. der Exactcn Wissen- 
scliaften , in., Leipsic, 1S98 ; Meyer, Konversations-Lexikon 

s * ^ B. B. 

BERENGER OF NARBONNE : Viscount of 
Narbonne in the eleventh century. In the midst 
of the important wars of that century waged for the 
assertion of their temporal power, the popes still 
found time to protect the Jews. Alexander II. was 
their enlightened and zealous protector against any 
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BERENICE (formerly Hesperides) : City of 
the Cyrenaic Pentapolis, at the eastern extremity of 
the great Syrtis, near the river Latlion. The settle¬ 
ment of the Jews in Berenice, as in the other towns 
of the Greek colony “Cyrenaica,” dates from Ptol¬ 
emy I. Although enjoying the rights of citizen¬ 
ship, they formed an independent municipal com¬ 
munity. But instead of having an ethnarch at their 
head, as in other places, the Jews in Berenice formed 
a separate “ politouma,” and were governed by their 
own archons. A Greek inscription found in Berenice, 
dating from the year 13 b.c., according to Bbckh’s 
calculation, gives the names of the nine Jewish 
archons. These are: Cleanthropos, Stratonicos, Eu- 
phanidcs, Aristonos, Sozigenos, Sosippus, Androma. 
elms, Marcus, and Lailaos. 

BiBLKHiRAriiY: Joseplms, Ant. xiv. 7, § 2; C. I. G. ed. Aug 

Rockli, No. 5301, p. 557; Scliurer, Gcsch. iii. 25, 42 43 

G - I. Br. 

# BERENICE: Daughter of Costobar and Salome, 
sister of Herod I. Her marriage with her cousin 
Aristobulus was unhappy. The husband, being 
proud of his Maccabean descent by his mother, Mari- 
amne, taunted his wife with her low birth. Berenice 
thereupon complained to her mother, and this fact 
intensified their mutual bitterness. When, shortly 
after the marriage (6 b.c.), Aristobulus was assas¬ 
sinated, Berenice was believed to have had a share 
in his death. 

Being now free, Berenice married Theudion, the 
maternal uncle of Antipater, son of Herod I. Her 
second husband was put to death for participation 
in a plot against the life of Herod; and Berenice 
then married Archelaus. With him she went to 
Rome to solicit of Augustus the carrying out of her 
father’s testament, and remained there until her 
death. During her sojourn at Rome she gained 
the favor of Augustus and the friendship of Antonia, 
wife of Drusus, who later paid the debts of Agrippa 
!•» tbe son of Berenice, owed by him to the treasury 
of the emperor Tiberius. 

- Seh£ir p r - Ge-sch cLe-s JiicliscUen VnlJcex, i 456 

U " Momtmhrift, 1870, pp. 
a ' pp ' 13-28; Gratz ’ Gesch - der 

G • I. Br. 

BERENICE : Daughter of Herod Agrippa I. 
and of G'ypros, the daughter of Phasael ; born in 28. 
She was first married to Marcus, son of the alabarch 
Alexander of Alexandria. Her husband dying within 
a short time, her father married her to his brother 
Herod of Clialcis (Josephus, “Ant.” xix. 5, § 1). 
Berenicianus and Hyrcanus were the children of 
this union (“Ant.” xx. 5, § 2; “B. J.” ii. 11, § 6). 
Again a widow in the year 48, Berenice went to her 
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brother Agrippa II., with whom it was whispered 
she lived in incestuous relations (“Ant.” xx. 7, § 3; 
Juvenal, “ Satires, ” 6). These rumors may not have 
been unfounded, since Agrippa tried 
Her to stop them by betrothing Berenice 
Marriages, to Polemo, king of Cilicia. The lat¬ 
ter, won by her wealth as much as by 
her beauty, embraced the Jewish faith and was 
circumcised. 

Berenice, however, soon left her third husband to 
return to her brother, resuming apparently their old 
relations. In 60 she went to Caesarea with Agrippa 
II. to welcome the new governor, Festus, and took 
part in the proceedings against Paul (Acts xxv. 13 
etseq., xxvi.). When, in 66, the governor Florus 
had by his measures provoked a riot in Jerusalem, 
Berenice, who was then in the city to fulfil a Naza- 
rite vow, implored him on her knees to stop the blood¬ 
shed and to spare the town. But Florus was deaf 
to her prayers, and, being in danger of maltreat¬ 
ment, she had to seek refuge in her palace (“B. 

J.” ii. 14, 6-9; 15, §§ 1, 2). Ber- 

Pleads for enice appeared with Agrippa before 
Jerusalem, the proconsul Cestius Gallus to com¬ 
plain of Florus. Later, when Agrippa 
in a speech tried to dissuade the people from going 
to war with the Bomans, Berenice stood near him to 
protect him by her popularity (“ B. J. ” l.c .). Agrip- 
pa’s attempts to maintain peace were unsuccessful. 
In the ensuing conflict at Jerusalem between the war 
party and that advocating peace the latter suc¬ 
cumbed; and the palaces of Agrippa and Berenice 
were demolished by the infuriated populace (“B. J.” 
ii. 17, § 6). 

Berenice and Agrippa now openly went over to 
the Romans. After Vespasian had been made em¬ 
peror by the Egyptian and Syrian legions, Bere¬ 
nice, who was a strong supporter of the Flavian 
party, summoned her brother Agrippa to Palestine to 
take the oath of allegiance (Tacitus, “Historic,” 
ii. 81). Vespasian seems to have held her in high 
esteem; for onty her intercession saved Justus of 
Tiberias from being beheaded. 

About this time Berenice entered into relations 
with Titus that lasted for many }'ears, although she 
was much older than he—according to 

Beloved Wilcken, no less than thirteen years, 
by Her beauty, however, was still irresist- 

Titus. ible, and, perhaps in the eyes of Titus, 

her vast wealth w r as even more attract¬ 
ive (compare Tacitus, “Historfce,” ii. 2). These 
relations continued at Rome, whither Berenice had 
gone with Agrippa in 75. Titus and Berenice lived 
On the Palatine Bill; and it was generally supposed 

that he would soon marry her (Suetonius, “Titus,” 
vii.). So jealous of her was Titus that he caused 
the Roman general Caecina, whom he suspected of a 
secret intrigue with Berenice, to be assassinated 
(Aurelius Victor, “Epitome,” x. 7). Fully expect¬ 
ing Titus to marry her, Berenice tried to hasten the 
event (Dio Cassius, Ixvi. 15, §4); but when she pub¬ 
licly appeared as the wife of Titus he was com¬ 
pelled, much against his will, to separate from her, 
the hatred of the Jews by the Romans being too 
intense to tolerate such a union (Suetonius, l.c .; 
Dio Cassius, l.c.). Still Berenice did not give up 


the hope of sharing with Titus the throne of the 
Roman empire. At the news of Vespasian’s death 
(June 23, 79) she hastened to Rome; but Titus sent 
her back (Dio Cassius, lxvi. 18). 

Nothing is known of the later life of Berenice. 
It may he remarked that Berenice on her journeys 
between Palestine and Rome seems to have formed 
connections at Athens, as may be gathered from the 
inscription published in 44 C. I. A.” iii. 1, No. 556. 

Bibliography : WilcKen, in Fauiy-Wissowa, Real-Encyklo- 
ptidic dcr Classischcn AUe rthurn s w issenschaft , iii. col. 287; 
Gratz, Gcscli. der Juden, iii .passim; Schiirer, Gesch. i. 470, 
493, 503, 606. 
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BERENSON, BERNHARD : Art critic and 
historian; born at AVilna, Russia, June 26,1865. Pie 
was educated in America, and in 1887 was graduated 
at Harvard. For some time Berenson has been in 
Italy investigating Italian art, and he is regarded as 
one of the leading authorities on its technic, follow¬ 
ing the methods of Morelli in testing the reputed 
authorship of early paintings. Bernhard Berenson 
is a contributor to the New York “Nation” and 
to various French and German reviews of art and 
archeology. Among his publications in book form 
are: “Lorenzo Lotto,” an essay in constructive art 
criticism, 1895; “Central Italian Painters of the 
Renaissance, ” 1897; and “ The Study and Criticism 
of Italian Art,” 1901. 

Bibliography : Who's TF?io in America , 1902. 
a. M. W. L. 

BERENSTEIN, ISSACHAR BAERB. SAM¬ 
UEL : Dutch rabbi; bom in Leeuwarden, Holland, 
1808; died in The Hague Dec. 13, 1893. He was 
the son of Rabbi Samuel b. Berish Berenstein, 
chief rabbi of Amsterdam, and was a day van of 
that town at the time of his father’s death in 1838, 
continuing in that position for the following ten 
years. In 1848 he became chief rabbi of The Hague, 
succeeding R. Joseph Asher Lehmans, who had died 
six years before. He held the latter position for 
forty-five years, during which time he contributed 
much to the building up of communal institutions, 
such as an orphan asylum and a Jewish hospital; 
he was also the organizer of a Jewish historical and 
literary society. Berenstein’s services were recog¬ 
nized by the government, and he was decorated with 
the insignia of the Order of the Golden Lion. He 
died at the ripe old age of eighty-five years, highly 
honored and respected, and was mourned by the 
entire population of the Dutch capital, irrespective 
of race or religion. 

Bibliography: Israelii of Maycncc, 1S93. No. 103; rjDxvtx ni8 
(Ahiaxaf Calendar) for the year 5655 (1S94-95), p. 459. 
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BERENSTEIN, SAMUEL BEN 
BERISH: Dutch rabbi; bom in Hanover about 
1767; died in Amsterdam Dec. 21, 1838. He was 
the descendant of a long line of distinguished rabbis, 
his father and his grandfather, R. Aryeh Loeb—who 
was the son of Rabbi Jacob Joshua of Cracow, 
Lemberg, and Frankfort (author of the 44 Pene Ye- 
hosliua”)—having been rabbis of Hanover. Rabbi 
Samuel Berenstein was educated as a rabbi, and for 
many years lield that office at Groningen, Holland. 
He was probably the first rabbi of Holland to preach 
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in the Dutch language, and a speech which lie 
delivered in 1S05 to arouse sympathy for those 
who were ruined by the great fire that almost des¬ 
tined the city of Leyden in that year is preserved 
in a Hebrew translation (“Iia-Mcassef,” 1809, pp. 
291, 8-12; 1810. pp. 40 et seq.). Later lie became 
rabbi of Leeuwarden, Friesland, and remained 
there till 1815, when he was elected chief rabbi 
of the Ashkenazic community of Amsterdam, to 
succeed his father-in-law, Jacob Moses Lb wenstamm, 
who had held that position since 1790. There is a tra¬ 
dition that R. Samuel was a trifle too liberal to 
suit the taste of his zealous father-in-law, and that 
there were many differences of opinion between them 
during the time of liberal innovation early in the 
nineteenth century. A letter addressed by Samuel 
Berenstein to Israel Jacobsolin, whom he calls 
“friend of my youth,” against the introduction of 
German prayers in the synagogue (B. IL Auerbach, 
"Geschichte der Israelitisclien Gemeinde Halber- 
stadt,” pp. 223-225), is couched in remarkably 
courteous and liberal terms. Still, neither Ids or¬ 
thodoxy nor his skill as a Talmudist is open to 
the slightest suspicion, as can be seen from a re¬ 
sponse m dated 1S19, addressed to him by R, 
Moses Sofer of Presburg. That uncompromising 
opponent of progress in any form calls R. Samuel 
“Geon Yisrael.” “Ner Yisrael,” “‘Ammiid lia- 
Yemoni,” “Palish ha-Hazak,” “Kebod Kadosh 
Sliemo Tifarto” (see “Hatam Sofer”; “Ebenha- 
Ezer,” part ii., responsum 139); the last being an 
appellation which is used only in the case of the 
greatest and most pious rabbis. 

Berenstein is not known to have contributed anj r - 
thing to rabbinical literature; besides a few sermons 
in the Dutch language (“ Leerreden,” mentioned by 
Kayserling, in “ Jlid. Literatur.” p. 103, where it is 
wrongly stated that he died in 1808)—one of which, 
delivered in Amsterdam, 1832, is preserved in the 
British Museum—and a Hebrew prayer against the 
cholera (Roest's “Catalogue of the Rosenthal Li¬ 
brary ”), he left nothing for posterity. He will always 
be remembered in Holland as one of the first rabbis to 
favor the spread of a knowledge of the Dutch lan¬ 
guage among the Jews of that country. In this re¬ 
gard he was a true follower of his great-grandfather, 
who also advised the Jews of his time to study the 
languages of the countries in which they live (see 
S. Bloch’s preface to his translation of Menasseh b. 
Israel's “Teshirat Yisrael,” Vienna, 1813). After 
the death of R. Samuel, his son R. Issachar Baer, 
who was a dayyan in Amsterdam, failed in the ef¬ 
fort to succeed him, and the office of chief rabbi re¬ 
mained vacant for a quarter of a century, until the 
election of the present incumbent, Dr. D tinner. 

Bibliography : L. Landshuth, Toleclot Ansftc ha-Shem , p. iii., 
Berlin, 1881; G. Falk, in Ha-Karmcl , No. 40; M. L. Malinin’ 
Arzot ha-Hawjim , Breslau, 183T (approbation), 
s. P. Wt. 

BERERAH.—In Talmudic Law: The con¬ 
cept “Bererali,” known to the later Babylonian 
Amoraim, is a development of the law of joint prop¬ 
erty, and, just as in Roman law, this branch of the 
law presents very great difficulties. Girtauner, in 
“ Jah rb ueher fiir Dogmatik, ” iii. 239 (edited by Gerben 
and Ihering), says, “ Ihering calls it the filigree of 


jurisprudence. ” In his “ Die Rechtstellung der Sache 
und der Eigentlmmsbegrilf," etc., p. 242, Girtauner 
further says: “Joint property contains a contradic¬ 
tion to the concept of property. There is no object 
to which the right of property of the joint proprie¬ 
tor attaches, but it must be assumed as existing, al¬ 
though it is not actually' existent.” A. Rumelin 
(“Die Tlieiluug der Rechie,” p. 100) says: “The 
several dicta of the Roman law con- 
Its cerning joint property can not be 

Concept, brought together under a uniform 
principle, and they seem to exist inde¬ 
pendent of one another.” It is not, therefore, sur¬ 
prising that the Talmudists formed no clear idea of 
Bererali, by which they attempted to explain the 
texts of the Mislmah and Tosefta concerning joint 
property; more especially because they did not limit 
this Idea to joint property, but extended it so as to 
include other matters. Contradictions arose because 
the Tannaimand the Palestinian lialakists in general 
knew nothing of the concept of Bererali, which was 
! a later development of the Babylonian Halakah and 
modified the stricter ideas of the Palestinian. 

In cases of joint property the question arises, Is 
the proprietor that is using the joint property to be 
considered for the time being as sole proprietor or 
merely as owner of part, and as exercising the right 
of use of the part owned by the other? Further¬ 
more, in cases of division of the joint property, do 
the joint proprietors receive their original property, 
or do they receive new property through exchange ? 

The various answers to these questions result in 
important differences both from the religious and 
from the juridical point of view. For instance: 
One vows not to enjoy the property of his partner. 
If he, as joint proprietor using joint property, is 
looked upon as sole proprietor, this vow has no effect, 
because he is simply using his own property, and not 
that of his partner; but if lie is considered, as to a 
part of it, simply as exercising the right of use of 
property belonging to the other, the joint proprie¬ 
torship must be dissolved, or lie must assign his 
right to another person. In Ned. v. 1, a controversy 
of the Tannaim is reported: If two joint proprietors 
vow not to enjoy the property of each other, accord¬ 
ing to the general view, neither of them may enter 
upon the estate which they own in common, whereas 
one of the Tannaim, R, Eliezer ben Jacob, main¬ 
tains that each of them may say, “I am entering 
upon my part.” Accordingly, therefore, the Baby¬ 
lonian Gemara (B. K. 51b), assuming that the joint 
property is indivisible, concludes that this contro¬ 
versy of the Tannaim can be explained only through 
the legal principles Yesh Bererali and En Bere- 
rah. The Gemara assumes that R. Eliezer applied 
the principle Yesh Bererali; namely, that each of 
the joint proprietors may choose to consider the joint 
property as his sole property during the time that 
lie is using it. It is an implied legal condition {con¬ 
ditio juris) that “during the time in which I use the 
joint property, it is my property; during the time 
that you use it, it is your property,” or, as it might 
also be translated, “That which formerly was unde¬ 
termined is now—by the partner’s act—looked upon 
as determined ” (R. Nissim on Nedarim. l.c.). The 
Gemara furthermore assumes that the opponents 
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of R. Eliezer applied the principle En Bererah; 
namely, that the exercise of such choice is not to be 
presumed; or (according to Nissim) 
Yesh. that which was undetermined before- 
Bererah. hand is not considered as determined, 
and En What is said here concerning the use 
Bererah. of ail indivisible estate is also ap¬ 
plicable to the use of any fruit-bearing 
property. Each takes of it what is then considered 
as having belonged to him according to the principle 
of Bererah, and therefore the Gemara applies to the 
use of a common well the arguments in the above- 
mentioned controversy (B.K. l.c .; Bezah 39b; against 
R, Nissim compare R. Solomon Luria, in “Yam Sliel 
Shelomoh ”). Another example may be taken from 
the case of fruits. In Syria the fruits of the fields 
belonging to Jews were subject to tithes and heave- 
offerings, but fruits of a Gentile bought by a Jew 
were not. Now, in case a Jew and a Gentile are 
joint owners of a field in Syria, if each of them is 
considered the sole proprietor, then, upon division, 
each receives his original property, and the fruits of 
the Jew, therefore, are liable for tithe and heave, and 
those of the heathen are not; hut if the division is 
considered as an exchange, then in the share of both 
the fruits of the Jew and of the Gentile are mixed. 

Concerning this case, there is a controversy be¬ 
tween Rabbi and R. Simon hen Gamaliel (Bab. Git. 
47a and b; Hul. 135b). R. Simon ben Gamaliel per¬ 
mitted the division so that each received his sole 
property; Rabbi was of the opinion that each re¬ 
ceived mixed property; and from these opinions it 
is presumed that R. Simon ben Gamaliel maintained 
the principle Yesh Bererah, and Rabbi that of En 
Bererah. In this manner, the Babylonian Talmud 
(‘Er. 30b et $cq,) explains the Mislmah Demai vii. 4. 
In the case of untithed fruit, a part of which is in¬ 
tended for tithes and heave-offerings, there is a min¬ 
gling of sacred portions and profane (“ hullin ”); the 
profane portions may be taken away and used, and 
the balance remains as tithes and heave-offerings. 
The aforesaid Mishnah as well as Mislmah Demai 
vii. 1 reflect the principle Yesh Bererah. According 
to the principle of En Bererah, both Mishnahs would 
be different, and would forbid the use of the fruit 
until after the tithe and heave had been removed. 

In the Babylonian Talmud, Raba, who favored 
the concept “Bererah” (see Tem. 30b), if indeed he 
was not its author, takes pains to prove that not. 
only R. Meir, but also R. Jose, R. Simon, and R. 

Judali accepted the principle Yesli 
Extension. Bererah (in ‘Er. 3Gb “Ritba” reads 
“Raba,” and not “ Rab ”; so also the 
Munich manuscript; see Rabbinowicz, “Dikduke 
Soferim,” ad loc and compare Rab’s opinion in 
Ycr. ‘Er. iii. 21b) who does not accept the concept, 
of “Bererah.” In the Babylonian Talmud itself 
Samuel ignores Bererah, B. K. 9a; while R. 
Nahman, the teacher of Raba, accepted En 
Bererah (Git. 48a; see R. Nissim to Ned. 45b). 
Raba explains the case in Mislmah ‘Er. iii. 
5 by means of Bererah. One may say, “If the 
instructor [liakam] comes to this side, my ‘erub 
[removal of residence on Sabbath for 2,000 ells] 
shall be on this side; but if he goes to the other, the 
‘erub shall be on the other side; if one comes to this 


side and the other goes to the other side, then that 
‘erub shall be valid which I shall determine upon to¬ 
morrow.” From this passage Raba seeks to deduce 
the principle Yesh Bererah, because the locality of 
the residence (‘erub) was uncertain at the time when 
the condition according to which it was to be de¬ 
termined was made. If the decision is made on the 
Sabbath, it is retroactive to the period of the com¬ 
mencement of the Sabbath; just as in the case of 
the division of joint property where the presump¬ 
tion is that an actual division had already been made 
ab initio ; hence this is a case of Yesh Bererah. 
Most of the commentators take this view (treated 
later in this article), but there is a distinction be¬ 
tween these two cases. In ‘Erubin, there is an ex¬ 
press condition after the fulfilment of which the 
matter is absolutely decided; whereas in the case 
of the division there is no express condition made 
beforehand, and it is not absolutely determined even 
afterward, which part, from the beginning be¬ 
longed to the one joint owner, and which part to 
the other. 

This led the Tosafists to distinguish between dif¬ 
ferent kinds of Bererah. Some accepted Bererah 
where an express condition had been 
Kinds made, others where a doubt is resolved 
of Bererah. afterward (Tos. to Git. 48a); on the 
other hand, in the case of the division 
they adopted the principle En Bererah. Raba did 
not recognize these distinctions; he considered the 
division conditioned even if the condition was not 
expressed {conditio juris ); see Schurl (“ Tlieilbarkeit 
als Eigenscliaft von Recliten,” p. 30), who also calls 
it conditioned. Abbayi, opposing Raba, calls atten¬ 
tion to another distinction. He says the condition 
“if it shall be my will” can be referred back to 
Bererah, but not the condition “if this will happen,” 
or “if it shall be the will of another” (nm rptfl 
D’nnx nm lEtty, “ dependent on his own will ” 

and“ dependent on the will of others”; Git. 25a et scq.). 
In the latter case the retroactive effect of the con¬ 
dition is generally accepted; the former cases are 
such instance of Bererah, concerning which there is a 
controversy. According to Windsclieid, i. § 93, the 
condition, “if it shall be my will, ” lias no retroactive 
effect, Raba, however, takes pains to prove that 
the Tannaim who accept Bererah in the one case 
also maintain it in the other cases, and vice versa. 
He does not recognize any distinctions, therefore, in 
the concept Bererah. The commentators ask, “ What 
difference is there according to Raba between the 
concept Bererah and the retroactive force of a condi¬ 
tion? ” Such a difference must exist because the re¬ 
troactive force of the'condition is generally accepted 
on the ground that lie who says “ on condition ” is 
like him who says “ from now on. ” Rashi (Git. 25b), 
who raises this question, is of the opinion that only 
conditions within man’s power to fulfil or not to ful¬ 
fil have retroactive effect according to 
Retroactive general opinion, but not such condi- 

Force of tious as are in the power of him who is 
Conditions, master over life and death, as, forex- 
ample, “ if I die from this disease. ” In 
those cases retroaction can only be adopted on the 
principle Yesli Bererah. But in this ease Bererah 
contains the idea of predestination; that which has 
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actually occurred has already been predetenniued by 
Providence. But it is clear that such a view must 
be kept out of the field of law. Nahmanides sets up 
the following distinction between Bererali and the 
retroactive force of a condition: Simple conditions 
have retroactive force even according to the princi¬ 
ple En Bererah, whereas a double condition works 
retroactively only according to the principle of Ycsh 
Bererah. The distinction is clear. If one makes a 
simple condition, his will is directed toward some¬ 
thing definite which merely requires the fulfilment 
of the condition; but if one makes a double condi¬ 
tion, he wants either one thing or another, he vacil¬ 
lates, and therefore the idea of Bererah must be 
brought into requisition in order to cause retroactive 
elfect. This view of Nahmanides, however, is not 
satisfactory, and therefore his distinction between 
“ Bererah ” and the “retroactive force of the condi¬ 
tion'’ is rejected (see Luria, l.c.); but the idea of 
Nahmanides is correct and merely requires amend¬ 
ment; it is the only correct one, following the 
view of Baba. If one says to a woman, “I marry 
you on condition that your father consents,” the act 
is an alternative juridical act. If the condition is 
fulfilled, the marriage is valid; if the condition is 
not fulfilled, the union is unlawful; but it has cer¬ 
tain legal consequences, for Jewish law does not 
recognize the maxim “ Pater est quern 
Bererah nup ike demonstrant.” In this case, 

and therefore, there is a double condition, 
Condition, and, nevertheless, after being fulfilled, 
it has retroactive force exactly as in 
the case in Mislmali Demai vii. 4, where one may 
eat only on condition that that which was last taken 
out is presumed to have been “ terumah ” from the be¬ 
ginning. The opponents of this view who maintain 
that the marriage is valid in any event, even if the 
father does not give his conscut, must assume the 
principle En Bererah, because it is possible to con¬ 
sent only to something definite. In a like manner, 
there is a double condition in the case, 14 Here is your 
bill of divorce, to take effect if I die from this dis¬ 
ease,” if the view is accepted that the wife remains 
a lawful wife up to a moment before the death of 
the husband. The conditions are first, “You shall 
remain my wife up to a moment before my death,” 
and second, “ The bill of divorce shall be effective a 
moment before my death.” His will, therefore, is 
divided, and nevertheless there is a retroactive effect; 
hence, the principle Yesli Bererah is in action. If 
his will were only directed toward the divorce, the 
effect would be that the marriage would be in sus¬ 
pense); and since that is not the case, it follows that 
the principle Yesli Bererah is invoked. In this man¬ 
ner, it seems, Baba has distinguished “ Bererah ” from 
“the retroactive force of a condition,” and only in 
this manner can the etymology and translation of 
the word he fixed. 

Since the commentators joined in the views of 
Bashi concerning the discrimination between the 
personal and the elementary nature of the conditions, 
they necessarily must find nothing else in the word 
44 Bererah” than 44 retroactive force of condition. ” Be¬ 
rerah is, according to this view, a special form of the 
retroactive force of conditions which is accepted by 
some and rejected by others. The word, therefore. 


must be explained through the assistance of other 
words: YTin YDIH, “ the matter has been 

made clear with regard to the past ”; and the trans¬ 
lation of the word would imply its sec- 
Etymology ondary meaning, because VQ means, 
and in the first place, “to choose,” “to 
Transla- select”; as for instance, YYI2 

tion, n^lDSn Tintt, “ to select the edible from 
the inedible. ” In its derived meaning it 
also means “clear,” “clean,” “positive.” Bererah 
might he translated 44 certainty ” ; i.e., that which was 
formerly doubtful is now certain; but this idea is 
also contained in the notion of the retroactive force of 
condition, and the word 44 Bererali ” would not cover 
that special meaning which it was intended to ex¬ 
press. In the Jerusalem Talmud, there is a phrase 
which covers “ retroactive force of condition ” (Demai 
vi. 25d, and elsewhere), *6 D'Mn 1pi>n HI 

“this, his share, was his from the first mo¬ 
ment.” According to Bashi, the word “Bererali” 
ought to be translated as predestination ; but this, 
idea is not in the word. But, in fact, “ Bererah, ” de¬ 
rived from VD, “to choose,” “to select,” means 
“choice.” “Yesli Bererah” means “he has the 
choice ”; that is to say, one can make a double con¬ 
dition and afterward choose one or the other; or 
through the fulfilment of the condition, whichever 
it may be, one thing or the other is determined. 

“ En Bererah ” means that one can not make a double 
condition, so that afterward one of the two may be 
determined. This was the view of the Babylonian 
Talmud as shown in Yoma (55b), where it is argued, 

44 let him choose four zuzim,” etc. Likewise in an¬ 
other place (Tern. 80a; Bek. 57a), “let him take one 
out, and the others will be permitted.” It is true 
that Levy and, following him, Kohut explain the 
word to mean “choice,” but this translation of the 
word will not be of help in the Gcmara, unless the 
above-explained view of Nahmanides is borne in 
mind. Jastrow, therefore, gives a twofold transla¬ 
tion, “choosing or a subsequent selection ”; “retro¬ 
spective designation.” According to the above- 
mentioned explanation, the word “ choice ” is suffi¬ 
cient. The fact that a condition is retroactive is 
assumed, and is not expressed in the word; since 
this is characteristic of all conditions. 

Undoubtedly, in practise, Baba has applied the 
concept of Bererah without distinction. Rabbi 
Isaac, the Tosafist, maintains that in 
Ap- every case a decision can be rendered 
plication in according to Baba ; namely, on the 
Practise, principle Yesli Bererah. B. Tam at 
first also decided in this manner, but 
later he departed from it (see Tosafot to Tem. 80a, 
and parallels in marginal notes). In the Gemara 
(Bezah 37b etseq.), Mar Zutra is of the opinion that in¬ 
asmuch as there is a difference of opinion concerning 
Bererah, the rule of decision should be “ In Biblical 
commands, En Bererah ; in rabbinical commands, 
Yesli Bererah ”; and in this manner Maimonkles also 
decided (‘Er. viii. 7), although man}' contradictions 
appear in his work that can not all be reconciled by 
his interpreters (see Luria, ib. 86b; and “ Sha’agat 
Ary eh, ” No. 89). Babbi Josepli Caro (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
l.c.) also notes this division ; namely, “In rabbinical 
commands, Yesli Bererah, and in Biblical commands, 
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En Bererali, ” One rather illogical exception is made 
in the case of a Biblical command; namely, in the case 
mentioned in Ned. (l.c.), because it is said to differ 
from other cases of Bererali (see R. Solomon Ltjkia). 

The Palestinian Halakah is closer to Boman legal 
concepts than is the Babylonian, and in spite of all 
separation from that which was for- 
Unknown eign, Boman legal concepts current 
in among the people unconsciously forced 
Palestinian their way into the Palestinian Ilala- 
Halakah. kali, although the rules of law of the 
two systems differed. 

In Boman law, the difference between movable 
and immovable property shows itself in the concept 
of divisibility of property. Immovable property 
can be divided, and movable property can not (/pars 
pro dimso, pars pro indiviso). In the case of immov¬ 
able property an actual division is possible; in the 
case of movable property onty a theoretical or ideal 
division can be made. Actual division of quantities 
and genus is likewise possible ( numero fit divisio), 
because the value of equal parts remains the same ; 
(see Wacchter, “ Arcliiv fur die Civilistisclie Praxis,” 
xxv. 155 et seq.); but this rule applies only to obli¬ 
gations and not to joint property. The division of 
joint property, is looked upon as an exchange (per- 
mutatio). In place of the formerly undetermined 
property, each of the joint proprietors receives from 
the other, by exchange, certain determined property 
(see Savigny, “ Obligationenrecht,” i. § 80, and 
likewise other well-known jurists quoted in “ Monats- 
schrift,” 1900, l.c.). 

The Palestinian Halakah likewise distinguishes 
between joint property in divisible and in indivisi¬ 
ble thing's. This distinction is found in the above- 
mentioned controversy, in the case of a vow of ab¬ 
stinence by the joint proprietors from any enjoyment 
of each other’s property; and in the other contro¬ 
versy, concerning tithes and heave-offerings in the 
case of joint property of Jew and Gentile in Syria. 
The Babylonian Talmud uses these as its principal 
supports for the controversy concerning Yesh Bere- 
rah and En Bererali. In Yer. Demai vi. 25d the 
latter controversy is discussed, and the Halakah is as 
follows: In case of a division of heaps of sheaves or 
even the threshed grain, it is undisputed that in each 
stalk or each grain there is common property, but in 
the case of a division of growing grain, there is a 
controversy between Babbiand B. Simon ben Gama¬ 
liel. The former maintains that in this case also 
the community of property exists in every single 
stalk, and the latter maintains that each joint pro¬ 
prietor obtains his separate property.- 

B. Simon ben Gamaliel’s principle is the follow¬ 
ing: The field being divisible ( pars pro dimso ; (see 
Joint Owners), there is an implied condition (condi¬ 
tio juris) among the joint proprietors that whichever 
of the two halves falls to the share of either one 
shall be presumed to have been his from the begin¬ 
ning. This is an alternative condition with retro¬ 
active force. This is the meaning of the maxim: 
“This, his share, was his from the first moment,” 
The Palestinian ITalakali has not distinguished the 
condition “ if it shall be my will ” from other condi¬ 
tions. Ivoppen (“ Jahrbuch fur Dogmatik,” xi. 280) 
maintains that according to Boman law such a con¬ 


dition has retroactive force; so also Derenbourg 
(“Pandekten,” p. 258, § 108, Berlin, 1896). Thus 
(Yer. ‘Er. iii. 21b) the condition, “I may go whither¬ 
soever I may desire,” is considered a condition with 
retroactive force. In Yer. Git. iii. 44d, the case 
cited in the Mishnah—a bill of divorce written for 
one of two wives of the same name to be determined 
at the will of the husband—is considered invalid, 
because a bill of divorce may, under no circum¬ 
stances, be written conditionally, otherwise the 
maxim of the law would appljq that it was written 
for her from the first moment ”; to wit, the condi¬ 
tion has retroactive force. In the case of the divi¬ 
sion of a field, R, Simon ben Gamaliel held such 
condition to be necessarily implied. Rabbi does not 
consider such condition valid even if it is actually 
expressed, because, according to him, the joint prop¬ 
erty exists not only in that part which is divisible, 
but in each separate stalk, whereby division becomes 
impossible. B. Simon ben Gamaliel 
Case of therefore had to admit that in case 
Joint a division of a heap of grain is at- 

Property. tempted, the joint property continues 
in every stalk or in every grain, 
whereby actual division becomes impossible. 

In Roman law, the rule is. If the grain of two proprietors is 
mixed with their consent, “ communio ” exists, and it cannot 
be divided. “Quod si frumentum Titii frumento tuo mixtuin 
fuerit, si quidem ex voluntate vestra commune est, quia singula 
corpora, id est singula grana, quae cuj usque propria fiierunt ex 
consensu vestro communicata sunt § 28 J. de rerum divisioue, 
2 , 1 . 

The same controversy would exist even if there 
was joint property in two separate equal heaps of 
grain, or two equal pieces of the same kind of prop¬ 
erty, because, in this ease, we have partes pro diiiso ; 
each part being a body for itself. B. Jobanan and 
B. Eleazar dispute concerning this case (Yer. Iyid- 
dushin i. 60d; compare Demai, l.c.). ’ R, Jobanan 
decided, like Rabbi, that, even in the case of divisible 
tilings, community remains in every single piece or 
heap. R. Eleazar decides like R, Simon ben Gama¬ 
liel, “This, his share, was originally his.” But it is 
undisputed that if there is joint property in a single 
heap of grain, it is indivisible, because the joint 
property exists in every grain (compare Yer. Demai 
vi. 25d)'. The same relation exists in the case of a 
courtyard held in common. Here, also, a distinction 
is made whether it is divisible or indivisible. Ac¬ 
cording to Yer. Ned. v. 39a, it is undisputed that if 
the courtyard is indivisible, the joint proprietors 
that have through vows mutually resolved to ab¬ 
stain from enjoyment of one another’s property may 
not step into the courtyard (Mishnah Ned. v. 1). 
The conflict between the general opinion and the 
view of R. Eliezer ben Jacob exists only if the prop¬ 
erty is divisible. According to the former view, 
every square inch of the courtyard is joint property, 
and therefore may not be divided. In order that they 
may step into this courtyard, joint proprietors must 
transfer their right to a third person. R. Eliezer 
ben Jacob is of the opinion that each joint proprie¬ 
tor has an undetermined half-interest in the entire 
property, and. through conditio juris, each joint pro¬ 
prietor obtains, after the division, his original prop¬ 
erty. This controversy is exactly like that between 
Rabbi and B. Simon ben Gamaliel. 
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Mislmali Demai vii. 2 is explained in Yer. 26b 
without controversy on the principle that the condi¬ 
tion has retroactive force “D3D). 

The Babylonian Halakah, by setting up the con¬ 
cept Bererah, went far beyond the Palestinian and 
read this concept into the controversy of the Tan- 
naiin. According to the Jerusalem Talmud, the di¬ 
vision of indivisible things in the case of joint prop¬ 
erty is not permitted; according to the Babylonian, 
it is permitted in the ease of rabbinical prohibitions 
(see an example in ” Slnvagat Arych,” l.c.). Accord¬ 
ing to the Jerusalem Talmud, such a distinction can 
not be drawn because, following it, the division of 
indivisible things contains a contradiction, which 
makes its application equally impossible for rabbin¬ 
ical and Biblical law. Moreover, the controversy 
between Rabbi and R. Simon ben Gamaliel actually 
refers to a rabbinical prohibition. 

But although the Babylonian Talmud’s interpre¬ 
tation of the controversy of the Tannaim must yield 
to that of the Jerusalem Talmud, the concept Bere¬ 
rah, as such, is nevertheless juridically and logically 
justifiable. Roman law is not abstractly logical. 
The Roman law, it is true, establishes the proposi¬ 
tion * £ Dominium plurium in solidum esse non potest, " 
and most of the jurists, starting out with this propo¬ 
sition, take the stand that according to Roman law, 
in the case of joint property, the right is divided 
and the division is looked upon as eruptio. Goppcrt 
explains this view clearly and con- 
Ronian and vincingly (“Beitriige zur Lehre vom 
Modern Miteigentlium,” Halle, 1864). Other 

Law. doctors of the law, such as Steinlech- 
ner, Windscheid. and Eisele, explain 
joint property as separate property even according j 
to Roman law. Without venturing to express an 
opinion on Roman law, the statement of Unger seems 
convincing that there was ail evolution in "the law. 
He writes (** Jahrbuch fur Dogmatik,” xxii. 2S9): 

“A twofold point of view is possible: either theoretically 
divided property and divided security, or joint property and 
joint security. In the first, case, it is assumed that there are 
several joint proprietors pro indiviso; in the latter case, that 
all together as one (unius loco) have property in the thing. 
The first point of view was that of the older Roman law, the 
latter is that of the later Roman law and of modern law, so far 
as it recognizes suretyship in cases of joint property.” 

A similar evolution took place in Talmudic law. 
The Palestinian Ilalakah takes the point of view 
that the joint proprietor, particularly of indivisible 
things, has a theoretical share in the article. It con¬ 
siders division as a purchase or an exchange. In 
the later Babylonian Halakah (through Raba) the 
joint proprietor is looked upon as sole proprietor 
who after the division receives his original property. 

It did not assume in joint property, consisting of 
many similar units, that each unit was joint prop¬ 
erty and had to be divided—division of the prop¬ 
erty and division of right are the same—but consid¬ 
ered that the one-half of the bulk belonged to the 
one, and the other half to the other, and each one 
while using the joint property was presumed to be 
using his own property, and on division received 
what was always his property (Tos. Git. 48a). 

The difference between the views of the deciders 
of the responsa and the older authorities is particu¬ 
larly noticeable because the former say that in the 


case of indivisible joint estate, the vow of the joint 
proprietor lias no force because they have assumed 
the obligation that one may use the share of the 
other; but., according to the older conception, the 
partnership relation contains no such idea of obliga¬ 
tion and can be ended at any moment. This is the 
idea of the Jerusalem Talmud. 

The concept Bererah is known in French law. 
Goppcrt (ib. pp; 64, 65) states: “In French law, the 
essence of the division of joint property did not con¬ 
sist in a mutual changeable contract, but rather in 
an aeie determinatif, by which it was established 
what portion of the joint property the joint heir 
really inherited, from which arose the legal presump¬ 
tion that the property which fell to his share at the 
division was deemed to have been his from the be¬ 
ginning. A remarkable coincidence! There being 
no inherent, contradiction in the concept Bererah, 
the Babylonian Halakah, modifying the older view, 
established the compromise that in Biblical com¬ 
mands the principle En Bererah is followed, and 
in rabbinical commands Yesli Bererah. But the in¬ 
terpretation of the Babylonian Talmud of the dicta 
of the Tannaim contains innumerable contradictions, 
and is a shoreless ocean in which the commentator is 
lost. By distinguishing between the Palestinian 
Halakah and the Babylonian, it is believed that the 
matter has been made clear. 

Bibliography : R. Nissim to Ned. 45b; Solomon Lurin, in In's 
work Tam Shcl Shclomoh to B. K. 31, pp. 34-40, Sdilkow, 
1830. At the end be enumerates ‘thirty cases refer rim: to 
Bererah ancl arranges them in four classes, it, Judah Benja¬ 
min Rapoport, in his work Simlat Benjamin , pp. 23-27, 
Dyhernfurth, 1750, criticizes Luria*sdisquisition. It. IsaacLnm- 
pronti, in his work, Paliad Yizljak , Venice, 1749, s.v., enumer¬ 
ates most of the passages of the Babylonian Talmud, and also 
refers to the literature of the responsa. R. Baruch Benedict 
Goitein, in Kcsc.f NiJthar, Lemberg, 1807, classifies and dis¬ 
cusses most of the passages together with the codes of Nai¬ 
rn on ides and Shulhan Llru/,% and he finally distinguishes 
three classes of Bererah. R. Abraham Tiktin wrote a com¬ 
prehensive article on this subject in his hook Pet ah ha-Banit , 
PP. 10b-22a. Dyhernfurth, 820; he goes into detailed discussion 
and attempts to solve numerous contradictions by pilpulistic 
methods of argument, R. Jacob Zebi Jollesch, in his hook 
Mdo ha-Ito'im , Warsaw, 1880, lias gathered all the material 
and lias mentioned the various rabbis that adopted the princi¬ 
ple Yesli Bererah and those that adopted the principle 
En Bererah. Aryeh Low, the author of SUa'amt Artich , 
Bnmn, 1,9,, treats of Bererah in numbers 89 to 93, pp. 07-70; 
finally 1L Elijah Wilnn, on Orah Hawjtm , 413,1, has an ex¬ 
cellent summary of the various views concerning Bererah. 
He is the only one of all the above-named commentators and 
authors of responsa who suggests the difference in the con¬ 
ception of Bererah between the Jerusalem and the Babylonian 
Talmud (I orch Dc'ah, 331, 27); J [onatsschrift, 1809 , pp. 309- 
377; Auerbach, Das Jlidischc OhU(jationcnrccht, Berlin, 
1870, pp. 529 et seq., 1900, p. 50, note 1 (note 2, ib., must be 
corrected according to the above views). The lexicons of 
the Talmud (s.v.) of Levy, Kohut, and Jastrow. 

$R. M. S. Z. 

BERESHIT. See Genesis. 

BERESHIT RABBAH (called also by the an¬ 
cients Bereshit derabbi Osha‘yah [Hosha‘yah], 
Bereshit rabbah derabbi Oshaya [Hoshayiah], 
Bereshit derabbi Hosha‘yah rabba, Baraita 
derabbi Osha‘ya): Expository Midrash to the first 
hook of the Pentateuch, assigned by tradition to the 
amora Iloshaiah, commonly Oslnt/yah, who flourished 
in the third century in Palestine. The Mid rash 
forms a haggadic commentary on the whole of Gen¬ 
esis, in keeping with the character of the Midrashic 
exegesis demanded by that age. In a continuous 
sequence, broken only toward "the end, the Biblical 
text is expounded verse for verse, often word for 
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word; only genealogic passages, and such as fur¬ 
nish no material for exposition (as the reiterated ac¬ 
count of Abraham's servant in Gen. xxiv. 35-48), 
arc omitted. 

The Bcrcsliit Rabbah contains many simple ex¬ 
planations of words and sentences, often in the Ara¬ 
maic language, suitable for the instruction of youth; 
and also the most varied liaggadic expositions popu¬ 
lar in the public lectures of the syna- 
Its gogues and schools. According to 
Simplicity the material or the sources at the dis¬ 
and posal of the editor of the Midrash, he 
Sublimity, has strung together various longer or 
shorter explanations and liaggadic in¬ 
terpretations of the successive passages, sometimes 
anonymously, sometimes citing the author. Again, 
he adds to the running commentary longer liaggadic 
disquisitions or narratives, connected in some way 
with the verse in question, or with one of the ex¬ 
planations of it—a method not unusual in the Tal¬ 
mud and in other Midrasliim. The first chapters of 
Genesis, on the creation of the world and of man, 
naturally furnished especially rich material for this 
mode of exegesis. Whole sections are devoted to 
comments upon one or two verses of the text. Many 
references to contemporary philosophical thought 
are made with the purpose of refuting the opinions 
of the heretics. References to contemporaneous con¬ 
ditions and historical events also occur; indeed, it is 
characteristic of the Midrash to view the personages 
and conditions of the Bible by the light of con¬ 
temporary history. Though the stories embraced 
in Genesis furnished little occasion for comments on 
legal topics, Bereshit Rabbah contains a few short 
lialakic sentences and quotations taken from the 
Mishnah and other sources. This Midrash is emi¬ 
nently rich in sublime thoughts and finely worded 
sentences, in all kinds of parables, in foreign words, 
especially Greek, used freely and intentionally for 
the sake of elegance of diction. Some Greek words, 
to be found nowhere else in Jewish literature, have 
been preserved in the Bereshit Rabbah (e.fj., T'6'HJIp, 
novdvAOC , section i. in ‘Aruk and MSS. ; 

'E?tfvdep67ro?ug 1 section xli. (xlii.)in ‘Aruk, corrupted 
in editions). 

This extensive and important Midrash, which 
forms a complete commentary on Genesis, and ex¬ 
emplifies all points of Midrashic exegesis, is divided 
into parashiyot (sections, chapters); 

Form. and derives its peculiar character from 
the proems which head these sections; 
it is by these means distinguished from the tannaitic 
Midrasliim to the other books of the Pentateuch, such 
as Mekilta, Sifra, and Sifrc. Every chapter of the 
Bereshit Rabbah is headed by the first verse of the 
passage to be explained, and is introduced, with few 
exceptions, by one or more prefatory remarks starting 
from a verse taken from another Biblical passage as 
text—generally from the Hagiograplia. By various 
explanations of these texts a transition is effected to 
the exposition of the particular verse of Genesis 
heading the parashah. There are in the Bereshit 
Rabbah (i.-xevi.) about two hundred and thirty of 
these passages. A part of them—about seventy— 
are cited with the name of the haggadists with whom 
they originated or whose explanation of the verse in 


question was used as an introduction to the para- 
sliah of the Bereshit Rabbah: as in section i. the six 
prefatory passages of R. Osha'yali, R. Huna in the 
name of Bar Kappara, R, Judah b. Simon, R. Isaac, 
R, Joshua of Siknin, in the name of R. Levi, and 
R. Tanliuma. 

The greater number of these passages are anony¬ 
mous and may perhaps be ascribed in part to the 
author of the Bereshit Rabbah; they 
In- begin with the verse of the text, which 

troductory very often stands at the head of the 
Passages, proem without any formula of intro¬ 
duction—more frequently so in the 
best manuscripts than in the editions. The struc¬ 
ture of the prefatory passages is as various as their 
executiou and their extent. In some only the intro¬ 
ductory text is given, its application to the verse of 
Genesis to be expounded being self-evident or being 
left to a later working out. The single prefaces, of 
which there is a large number, contain explanations 
of their text which refer entirely or in its last part 
to the verse or passage of Genesis to be expounded 
in that parashah. The composite introductions con¬ 
sist of different expositions of the same Biblical 
verse, by different haggadists, strung together in 
various ways, but always arranged so that the last 
exposition—the last link of the introduction—leads 
to the exposition of the passage of Genesis, with the 
first verse of which the introductions often close. 
For these introductions, which are often quite 
lengthy, the material for the several expositions was 
ready at hand. The original work on these passages 
consisted principally in the combining and grouping 
of the several sentences and expositions into a coor¬ 
dinate whole, always so arranged that the last mem¬ 
ber forms the actual introduction to the exposition 
of the parashah. Definitely characterized as they 
are in their beginning by these introductions, the 
parashiyot of the Bereshit Rabbah have no formal 
ending, although several show a transition to the 
Biblical passage that is expounded in the following 
parashah. 

In the manuscripts, as well as in the editions, the pa¬ 
rashiyot are consecutively numbered; in very many 
quotations in the ‘ Aruk the passage of 
Thie the Bereshit Rabbah is mentioned by 

Principle the number of the parashah. The 
of Division, total number of the parashiyot, both in 
the manuscripts and in the editions, va¬ 
ries from 97 to 101. Nearly all the manuscripts, how¬ 
ever, as well as the editions, agree in counting 96 chap¬ 
ters, up to the exposition on Gen. xlvii. 28 et seq. 
inclusive (beginning of the pericope Way eh i ); and to 
this point the best manuscripts, as well as the ‘Aruk 
and Yalkut, differ only in a few parashiyot from the 
division of the chapters in the editions. Hence the 
counting by chapters or sections is to be considered 
much older than lias been assumed. The principle 
of division followed in the parashiyot of the Bereshit 
Rabbah was evidently that of the Biblical text itself 
as fixed at the time of the compilation of this Mid- 
rash, in accordance with the “open” (TYimnS) and 
“ closed ” (moiriD) paragraphs of Genesis. There are 
separate parashiyot in the Midrash to almost all 
these sections as they are still found in Genesis, with 
the exception of the genealogical passages. But 
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there are parashiyot that bear evidences of relation 
to t-lie pcricopcs (“ sedarim ”) of the Palestinian trien¬ 
nial cycle, and a careful investigation of these may 
lead to the discovery of an arrangement of sedarim 
different from that heretofore known from old regis¬ 
ters. However, there are parashiyot, as mentioned 
above, especially in the beginning of the Midrash, 
in which only one or a few verses at a time arc ex¬ 
pounded. The sedarim of the customary one-year 
cycle are not regarded at all in the divisions of the 
Bereshit Rabbah, neither are they marked in the best 
manuscripts or in the edit to prineeps of the Midrasli; 
the parashiyot, therefore, can not be regarded as mere 
subdivisions of the sedarim, as which they appear 
in later editions of this Midrasli. 

Far more difficult than any question concerning 
the outward form of the Bereshit Kabbah is that of 
deciding* how much of its present con- 
Material. tents is original material included in it, 
and how much of later addition. The 
parashiyot formed the framework that was to con¬ 
tain the exposition of a number of Biblical verses in 
continuous succession. 

But with the notoriously loose construction of the 
liaggadic exegesis it became easy to string together, 
on every verse or part of a verse, a number of ram¬ 
bling comments; or to add longer or shorter liag- 
gadic passages, stories, etc., connected in some way 
with the exposition of the text. This process of 
accretion took place quite spontaneously in the 
Bereshit Kabbah, as in the other works of the Tal¬ 
mudic and Miclrashic literature; between the begin¬ 
ning and tlie completion of these works—if ever they 
were completed—along period elapsed during which 
there was much addition and collection. 

The tradition that B. Hoshawali is the author of 
the Bereshit Kabbah may be taken to mean that he 
began the work, in the form of the running com¬ 
mentary customary in tannaitic times, arranging the 
exposition on Genesis according to the sequence of 
the verses, and furnishing the necessary complement 
to the tannaitic Midrashim on the other books of the 
Pentateuch. The ascription of the Mekilta to R. 
Ishmael and of the Jerusalem Talmud to R Johanan 
rests on a similar procedure. Perhaps the comments 
on Genesis were originally divided into parashiyot 
that corresponded with the above-mentioned sections 
of the text, and that contained the beginnings of the 
simplest introductions, as indeed the first traces of 
such introductions are found also in the tannaitic 
Midrash. But the embellishment of the parashiyot 
with numerous artistic introductions—-which points 
to a combination of the form of the running commen¬ 
tary with the form of the finished homilies follow¬ 
ing the type of the Pesiktaand Tanhuma Midrashim 
—was certainly the result of the editing of the 
Bereshit Kabbah that is now extant, when the ma¬ 
terial found in eollectiosn and traditions of the liagga¬ 
dic exegesis of the period of the Amoraim was taken 
up in the Midrash, and the Bereshit Kabbah was 
given its present form, if not its present bulk. Per¬ 
haps the editor made use also of different collections 
on the several parts of Genesis. The present Ber¬ 
eshit Kabbah shows a singular disproportion between 
the length of the first sklra and that of the eleven 
others. The sidra Bereshit alone comprises twenty- 


nine parashiyot, being more than one-fourth of the 
whole work. Is there not a possibility that the pres¬ 
ent Bereshit Kabbah is a combination of two Mid¬ 
rashim of unequal proportions; and that the twenty- 
nine parashiyot of the first sidra—several of which 
expound only one or a few verses—constitute the 
extant or incomplete material of a Bereshit Kabbah 
that was laid out on a much larger and more compre¬ 
hensive scale than the Midrash to the other sidrot? 

The work may have received its name, “ Bereshit 
Rabbah,” from that larger Midrash at the beginning 
of Genesis, unless that designation was 

Origin of originally used to distinguish this Mid- 
Name. rash from the shorter and older one, 
which was ascribed to R Iloshayah. 
The opinion that the name of the Midrasli finds its 
explanation in the first words, “R. Hoslia‘yah rab- 
bali began,” etc., as if the word “rabbah ” belonged 
originally to the name of the amora, and that the 
name of the work, “Bereshit Kabbah,” is an abbrevi¬ 
ation of “Bereshit derabbi Hosliayali rabbah,” is un¬ 
tenable for the reason that in the best manuscripts— 
and in a very old quotation—the name “ R. Hosha- 
yah” stands without the addition “ rabbah ” in the 
first preface at the beginning of the Midrasli. It 
would be singular if the authorial designation had 
been lost and yet the attribute had remained in the 
title of the Midrasli. 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact date of the 
actual editing of the Bereshit Rabbah; it was prob¬ 
ably undertaken not much later than 
Date, that of the Jerusalem Talmud. But 
even then the text was probably not 
finallj' closed, for longer or shorter passages could 
always be added, the number of prefatory passages 
to a parasliah be increased, and those existing be 
enlarged by accretion. Thus, beginning with the 
sidra Wayishlah, extensive passages are found that 
bear the marks of the later Haggadah, and have 
points of connection with the Tanhuma homilies. 
The passages were probably added at an early date, 
since they are not entirely missing in the older man¬ 
uscripts, which are free from many other additions 
and glosses that are found in the present editions. 
In the concluding chapters the Bereshit. Rabbah 
seems to have remained defective. In the parashiyot 
of the sidra Wayiggash the comment is no longer 
carried out verse by verse; the last parasliah of this 
pericope, as well as the first of the sidra Wayehi, 
is probably drawn from Tanhuma homilies; die 
comment to the whole 48th chapter of Genesis is 
missing in all the manuscripts (with one exception), 
and to verses 1-14in the editions; the remaining por¬ 
tion of this sidra, the comment on Jacob’s blessing 
(Gen. xlix.), is found in all the manuscripts—with the 
above-mentioned exceptions—in a revision showing 
later additions, a revision that was also used by the 
compiler of the Tanhuma Midrash edited by Buber. 

The best manuscript of the Bereshit Rabbah is 
found in the Codex Add. 27,169 of the British Mu¬ 
seum, London; it was used for the critical edition 
issued by J. Theodor. 

On this and other manuscripts compare: J. Theo¬ 
dor, “Dor Midrash Bereshit Rabbah,” in “Monats- 
schrift,” xxxvii. 169 et seq ., ih. 211 et seq ., 4i>2 et seq. ; 
xxxviii. 9 et seq .: xxxix. 106 et seq .; variants of the 
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Bereshit Rabbah in ‘Aruk, Yalkut, and MSS.; on the 
division into chapters, ib. xxxix. 481. 

Oldest editions: Constantinople, 1512 (Midi*. R. on 
Pentateuch) (Ber. Rabbak), Venice, 1567; collective 
editions on Pent, and Meg., Venice, 1545; CracOw, 
1587; Salonica (1544?), 1594. 

Oldest commentaries: Commentary ascribed to 
Rashi (appeared first in the Venice ed., 1567; com¬ 
pare Epstein, in “Magazin fur die Wissenscliaft des 
Judenthums,” 1887, pp. 1 et seq.); commentary by 
R. Naphtali Herz b. R. Menahem, Cracow, 1569; com¬ 
mentary by Ashkenazi Baerman b. Naphtali ha- 
Ko hen (appeared first in the Cracow ed., 1587); com¬ 
mentary “ Ye fell To’ar, 77 by Samuel Yafe Ashkenazi, 
Venice, 1597; Prague, 1689; Fiirth, 1692; more recent 
valuable commentaries by Wolf Einliorn, David 
Luria, Sam. Straschun, and others in the Wilnaed. of 
the Midrasli. Compare further, for editions and com¬ 
mentaries, Steinsclmeider, “Cat. Bodl. 77 No. 3753 et 
seq.; Jellinek, “ Ku litres lia-Maggid,” 1878, pp. 7 
et seq., 11 et seq .; “Kuntres Taryag,” 1878, pp. 47 et 
seq.; “Kuntres ha-Rambam, 77 1878, pp. 23 et seq.; 
Benjacob, “ Ozar ha-Sefarim, ” 1880, pp. 301 et seq. 

Translation: German by Aug. Wunsche, Leipsic, 


1881. 

Bibliography : Zunz, G. V. lsted., 1832, pp. 173 etseq., 254 et 
seq.; Rapoporfc, Erek MilUn , 1852, pp. 171 et seq.; Frankel, 
Mcbo ha-Ycrushalmi , 1870, pp. 51b et seq.; Friedmann, in 
introduction to his edition of Mekilta , 1870, pp. Ixxv. et seq.; 
j. Theodor, Zur Composition cler Agadischen Homilien , in 
Monatsschrift , 1879, pp. 112 et seq.; M. Joel, Blickc in die 
Beligionsgeschichte, i. 1880; Lerner, Anlage und Quellen 
des Berc$1 dt JRabbah, 1882; H. L. Strack, article Midrash , 
in Prntcstantische Bcal-Encyklopciclic, 2d ed., ix. 748 et 
seq.; Weiss, Dor, 1883, iii. 252 et seq.; 1887, iv. 22, 208 efc seq.; 
J. Theodor, Die Miclraschim zum Pentateuch unci cler 
PaUistinensischc Dreijdhrigc Cyclus , in Monatsschrift, 
1885-87; Ph. Bloch, Stuclicn zur Aggada, in Monats- 
schrift , 18S5, pp. 10(5 et seq.; Winter and Wunsche, DieJiicl. 
Litteratur sc it. Ahschluss clcs Kan on s, 1894, i. 485 ct seq., 
488 et seep; W. Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. 1899, iii. 502 ct seq.; 
Immanuel Low, in Krauss, Gricchische unci Latcinische 
LchnwOrter , 1899, ii. 020 ct seq; S. Maybaum, Die Aeltcsten 
Pliasen in dev Entwickclung dev Jud. Prccligt, Berlin, 1901. 
,T. SR. J- T. 

BEREZA (Cartuskaya Bereza) : Town in the 
■district of Pruszhany, government of Grodno, Rus¬ 
sia; situated on the river Jazelda, on the road be¬ 
tween Brest-Litovsk and Bobruisk. The Jewish 
population in 1890 was 850, out of a total of 2,625. 

Jews first settled in Bereza in 1629, as is evident 
from a document registered by Solomon Michaile- 
vich, superintendent of the Jewish congregation of 
Brest-Litovsk, at the city hall of that place, April 
18, 1680. Iu this document Grand Duke Sapieha 
(1557-1633), hetman and chancellor of Lithuania, 
declares to his officials of Bereza and to his heirs 
that, as lie desires that Jews shall settle in Bereza, 
lie grants them the privilege of building there a 
house of prayer where they can hold tlieir divine serv¬ 
ice undisturbed. They shall have the right to 
build houses and ornament them according to their 
desire, and shall enjoy all the privileges granted to 
the Jewish inhabitants on his other estates, as Roz- 
hana and Kosov, All these rights are also to be 
granted by liis heirs. After the signature of Leon 
Sapieha on the original document is added a confir¬ 
mation of the contents in the handwriting of his son, 
Cazimir Leo Sapieha (1609-56). 

Bibliography: Akty Wilcnskoi Archeografichcskni Kom- 
missih v. 142; Rcgesty i mulpisu No, 781; Pamiatnaya 
Kniga Grodncnskbi Gubernii na 1S90. 
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BEREZINO : Village of Russia, in the govern¬ 
ment of Minsk, having a population (1898) of 1,900, 
almost exclusively Jews (1,824). About 25 per cent 
of them are artisans and laborers, chiefly loaders. 
Twenty-four Jewish families are engaged in garden¬ 
ing. The general economic condition is bad. Upon 
the introduction (June 14, 1897) of the government 
monopoly in the wine trade. 99 Jewish families were 
left without means of subsistence; 155 families de¬ 
pended upon charity for fuel; 210 applied in 1898 
for charity during the Passover of that year; and 
the number of such applicants increases annually. 

ii. ii. S. J. 

BERG: An independent duchy until 1815; at 
present part of the Prussian Rhine province. Jews 
settled here at an early period. In 1298 Count Wil¬ 
helm of Berg protected them against the hordes led 
by Rindfleisch. At the time of the Black Death 
in 1349 many were killed by the Flagellants.- Many 
of the Jews driven from Cologne settled in Berg. 
The rabbi of Cologne, “ Pruno Soeskind, 77 settled at 
Deutz, others went to Siegburg, and still others to 
Mulheim-on-tlie-Ruhr. A synagogue was at that 
time organized at Deutz, the cemetery being outside 
of the “ Severinthor 77 of Cologne until in 1629 the 
electoral government presented to the Jews a 
burial-place. 

Even in early times a community had existed at 
Siegburg, which paid to the abbot a certain sum as 
protection money ( Geleitgcld ), the Jews being also 
required to take part, like other citizens, in guarding 
the gates. The chief of the community acted as its 
judge, only criminal cases being brought before 
tlie abbot. The Jews of Siegburg were slain in 1287 
on the accusation of having killed a boy, Joban- 
neken, who was afterward canonized by the Church. 
Often to their detriment the Jews of Siegburg aided 
the archbishop and the city of Cologne with money. 
In 1334 Archbishop Walram killed Meyer of Sieg¬ 
burg and his son Joelman, and confiscated their 
property. 

The ghetto and synagogue at Miilheim lay in the 
lower part of the city, on the Rhine; the Jews bury¬ 
ing their dead at first in the cemetery at Cologne, and 
afterward at Deutz. Since 1774 they have had a ceme¬ 
tery of their own. The settlement at Kaisers- 
werth also dates back to an early period. During 
the “Soest quarrel” 1,445 horsemen from Cleves in¬ 
vaded Miilheim and Deutz, plundering and carrying 
off the richest Jews. About 1,400 Jews of Siegburg 
barely escaped annihilation, a gipsy woman having 
accused them of a murder. Iu 15SS the community 
of Deutz suffered by fire. In 1583 they tied before 
the troops of Archbishop Truchsess von Waldenburg 
(who tried to regain his diocese, from which he had 
been deposed) to Cologne; again, in 1631,before the 
Swedes, and were temporarily received back on pay¬ 
ment of large sums of money. In 1665 some stu¬ 
dents plundered the Jewish houses in Deutz. In the 
seventeenth century the Jews of Siegburg were 
forced to entertain troops contrary to the stipulations 
of their charter. A Jew, David, was compelled in 
1663 to pay the regular taxes, in addition to the eight 
gold guldens, protection money, he was already pay¬ 
ing. The community of Deutz paid one-seventh of all 
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the taxes; that of Miilheim, as much as any one 
who owned three “ morgen ” of land. Lazarus van 
Geldern became court factor at the court of the 
principality of Jtilicli-Borg in 1727. In 1755 the Jews 
suffered by a violent earthquake, and in 1784 by the 
floods of the Rhine, during which the synagogue 
was destroyed. A new synagogue at Deutz was 
consecrated in 1786, and one at Mullieim two years 
later. On the advent of the French army all the 
restrictions placed upon the Jews, such as poll- 
tax and protection money, were abolished, in 1808 
there were 2.905 Jews at Diisseldorf, 1,264 at Co¬ 
logne, and 1,552 at Cleves. 

Rabbi Slisskind, mentioned above, was succeeded 
by Vi vis, well known from his opposition to the 
resolutions of the synod of Bingen, under Seligmann 
Bing Oppenlieim, at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Yivis was also physician to the duke of 
Berg. The seat of the district rabbinate was trans¬ 
ferred from Deutz to Bonn in the sixteenth century. 
At this time there also lived at Deutz the physicians 
Sander (who had permission to visit Cologne) and 
Solomon ben Isaac Joseph (1560-1631). The latter’s 
son, also a physician, died in 1657. In the seven¬ 
teenth century the physicians Judah Loeb ben Na¬ 
than (died 1670), Jacob ben David (died 1688), Jere¬ 
miah ben Solomon of Coblenz (died 1688), and a 
woman physician named Vogele (died 1731) lived at 
Deutz, as well as the scholars Kossmann Levi of 
Essen, and Moser. The latter was the son-in-law 
of Rabbi Judah Maeliler of Cologne, and author of 
several works. 

Among the rabbis of Diisseldorf may be mentioned 

Samson Levi Frolilicli (1706-50), ^lordecai Halber- 

stadt (17ol-63), Jacob Brandeis (1769-74); and 
Judah Loeb Scheuer (1779-1821). Isaac Bonem 
Rappoport was district rabbi. Jacob Ivopenhagen 
wrote a small book on the floods of the Rhine in 
1784. 


Bibliography .* Briscli, in Israelii, 1S79, Nos. 1, 6-S * wecleii 
Gcsch. dcr Juden in Diisseldorf , pp. 80-82. 

' A. F. 


133, 135). The best of these are the articles, “Hash- 
’arat ha-Nefesh ” (The Immortality of the Soul) in 
vii. 3-12, and the poem “ ‘A1 Keber Abi ” (On the 
Grave of My Father) in vii. 123. He translated a 
few of Confucius' sayings into Hebrew from the 
French. 

Bibliography: Steinscbneider, Cat. Bndl. col. 197; Delitzsch, 

Zur Gesch ichtc dcr JUdischcn Pocsic , p. 109. 

I. Beb. 

BERGEL, JOSEPH; Judoeo-German writer, 
probably of the seventeenth century. He was the 
author of “Bin Schon Gottlich Lied,” a religious 
poem. It seems to have been printed at Prague in 
the seventeenth century as an addition to the poem 
“Judischer Stamm” by Joseph ben Judah Pleil- 
bronn. 

Bibliography: Steinscbneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 563. 

G * I. Beb. 

BERGEL (BERGL), JOSEPH; Hungarian 
physician and author; born Sept. 2, 1802, at Pross- 
nitz, died 1SS5 at Kaposvar. He was well versed in 
rabbinical and modern Hebrew literature, and at¬ 
tempted to introduce a new meter into Hebrew 
poetry in a work he published under the title “Pirhe 
Leshon 4 Eber” (Hebrew songs), Gross-Kanizsa, 1873. 
In the German language he wrote: “Studien iiber 
die Naturwissenscliaftlichen Kenntnisse der Talmu- 
disten,”Leipsic, 1880 ; “Die Eheverlialtnisse der Al- 
ten J uden im Vergleich mit den Griechischen und Ro- 
mischen,” ib. 1881; “ Der Ilimmel und Seine Wunder, 
eine Arcliiiologische Studie nach Alten Jiidisclien 
Mythografien,” which was also published in Leipsic 
in the same year under the title “Mytholo^ie der 

.AJLten. Hebraer,” 1SS2. His most important \vorlc is 

“DieMedizin der Talmudisten ” (Leipsic and Berlin, 
1885), with an appendix on anthropology as it is 
found in ancient Hebrew writings. These works 
are not very profound, but they bring together a 
certain amount of useful information. Bergel also 
wrote “Gesehiclite der Juden in Ungarn,” published 
in 1879 in Hungarian and German, 


BERGAMO : City in northern Italy. Here, as in 
other cities subject to the government of the Vene¬ 
tian republic, the right of residence was granted to 
Jews, who were chiefly engaged in money-lending. 
Documents relating to the Jews, and dating bade 
to 1479, are preserved in the City Library and°in the 
municipal archives. But Jews were certainly in 
Bergamo before that time. They are found in the 
large neighboring village, Martinengo, where they 
could own land and houses (“Archivio di Stato 
Veneto, Senato,Terra,” reg. 16, carte 25). In 1507 a 
decree was issued compelling Jews to wear a yellow 
girdle or a red hat. Neither in Bergamo, in Marti¬ 
nengo, nor in any other of the surrounding places 
are they known to have formed a congregation. 
They may have had a synagogue and a cemetery, 
but no traces of these remain. There are no longer 
any Jews at Bergamo. 

D - " V. C. 

BERGEL, JOSEPH ; Neo-Hebraic writer of the 
first part of the nineteenth century. He was a pri¬ 
vate teacher at Prossnitz, Moravia. In 1826 and 
1827, he published some articles and poems in the 
annual “Bikkure ha-Tt.tim” (vi. 40, 50; vii. 3, 123, 


jLiunivyi ivpnisenes jucaicon, v. I, z; 
Kaysorlmg-, Jddischc Littcratur , p. 131; Revue Etudes 
Juices, x. 266, 267; Ha-Zefirah, 18S5, No. 12. 

s - ' P. Wl. 


BERGEL, YOM-TOB: Merchant and com¬ 
munal worker of Gibraltar; born in 1812; died at 
Gibraltar Oct. 14, 1894. He was one of the wealth¬ 
iest and most respected merchants of the Gibraltar 
Jewish community, and for thirty years held the 
position of president of the Hebrew community. 
He rendered many communal services; reorganized 
the Hebrew Poor Fund when it was in a very pre¬ 
carious state; and as one of the trustees of the Jew¬ 
ish estates in Gibraltar acquired, by his efforts, val¬ 
uable possessions for the benefit of the poor among 
his coreligionists. Bergel was one of the first mem- 
bers of the Board of Sanitary Commission, a mem¬ 
ber of the Exchange Committee, and took an active 
part in the management of the Relief Fund at the 
time of the cholera epidemic in 1865. 


Bibliography : Jewish Chronicle , Oct. 26,1894. 

G. L. 


BERGER, EMILE DE ; Austrian oculist and 
medical author; born at Vienna Aug. 1, 1855. He 
received his education at the University of Vienna. 
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From 1882 to 1887 he was lecturer at the University 
of Gratz, and from 1890 to 1896 professor of oph¬ 
thalmology at Paris. Berger, who, in 1882, was the 
inventor of an ophthalmoscope having an automatic 
action of two Rekoss disks, won the Prix Monty on 
in 1888, and the Prix Remusat in 1892, for researches 
in this line of work. He was also the president of 
the ophthalmic congress held in Paris in 1894. 

Berger is the author of: “ Geliirn und Retina del* 
Antliropoiden, ” 1878; “ Der Hornhautspiegel, ” 1886; 
“ Krankheitcu der Keilheinholile und des Siebbein- 
laltyrintlies, ” 1886; “Beitriige zur Anatomie des 
Auges,” 1887; “ Chirurgie des Sinus Sphenoidalis, ” 
1890; “Les Maladies des Yeux dans Leurs Rapports 
avec la Pathologic Generate, ” 1S92. 

Bibliography : Revue Biblioqi'aphiques des Notabilites 

Franeaises Contemporaincs, iii. 

s. E. Ms. 

BERGER, ERNST: Austrian painter; brother 
of the oculist Baron Emile Berger; born at Vienna 
Jan. 3, 1857; educated at the gymnasium, the com¬ 
mercial high school, and in 1874 at the Academy of 
Arts of his native town. Though intended by his 
father for a commercial career, he soon turned to the 
study of painting. He became the pupil of Pro¬ 
fessor Eisenmenger and the painter Hans Makart. 
Under the latter’s direction Berger painted the pic¬ 
tures “Fondaco de’ Turchi in Venedig,” exhibited 
at the Vienna Kiinstlerhaus in 1882; “Burial of 
Sarah in the Cave of Maelipelah ”; and 44 Rebekah 
Leaving Her Father’s House.” Since 1882 Berger 
lias lived and worked in Munich. His chief pro¬ 
ductions are “Traum vom Jungbrunnen,” 1886. 

'\vliicli obtained, tlie silver- medal at tlie Melbourne 

Exhibition, and 44 Altvenetianische Brunnenweihe, ” 
1892. 

Berger is also the author of 44 Beitriige zur Ent- 
wicklungs-Geschiclite der Maltechnik,” 1893-97; 
44 Katecliismus der Farbcnlehre, ” 1898; and the arti¬ 
cles “Van Eyck’s Technik,” in “Zeit. f in* Bildende 
Kunst,” 1895, and 44 Pflege der Bilder in Gemiildegal- 
lerieu,” in “Kunst fur Alle,” x., etc. 

Bibliography : Allgcmcines Kiinstlcrlcxikon , s.v. 

S. 

BERGER, OSCAR: German electrotherapist 
and medical author; born at Mimsterberg, Silesia, 
Nov. 24 ; 1844; died at Ober*Salzbrunn, Silesia, 
July 19, 1885. He was educated at the gymnasium 
of his native town and at the universities of Berlin, 
Vienna, and Breslau, receiving his degree as doctor 
of medicine in 1867. In 1869 he engaged in practise 
as a physician in Breslau, making electrotherapy his 
specialty. In 1873 he became privat-docent at the 
University of Breslau, being the first at that institu¬ 
tion to lecture on nervous diseases. Five years later 
he was elected assistant professor. In 1877 he was 
appointed chief consulting physician and medical 
inspector of the Breslau poorhouse. 

Berger made a special study of neuralgia of the 
joints, of the relation of neuralgia to diabetes and 
nephritis, of neuralgia of the face and of the geni¬ 
tals, of the relation of syphilis to tabes, and (with 
Heidenheim) of hypnotism. 

A very prolific writer, he contributed many articles 
on neurology and electrotherapy to technical jour¬ 
nals, and was one of the editors of the “Neurolo- 


gisclies Centralblatt. ” For Eulenburg’s “Encyklo- 
padie der Gesammten Heilkunde” he also wrote 
many articles, including “Epilepsie,” “ BescMfti- 
gungsneurosen,” “Paralysis Agitans,” “Tetanie,” 
etc. His best-known works are “Die Lahmung 
des Nervus Tlioracieus Longus,” Breslau, 1873; and 
“ Zur Lokalisation der Corticalen Sehsphare beirn. 
Menschen,” Breslau, 1885. 

Bibliography : Hirsch, Biograpliisclies Lexikon , s.v.,Vienna, 

1884; Pagel, Bioyrapliischcs Lcxikon, s.v., Vienna, 1901. 

s. F. T. H. 

BERGER, PHILIPPE : Christian professor of 

Hebrew; member of the Academie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres; born at Beaucourt, Haut-Rhin, 
September, 1846; brother of Samuel Berg&r. Grad¬ 
uating at the University of Strasburg, he settled in 
Paris, where he became professor of Hebrew in the 
Faculte de Theologie Protestante (now a part of the 
University of Paris), and sublibrarian of the Insti- 
tut de France. 

Disciple and intimate friend of Renan, whom he 
succeeded in the chair of Hebrew at the College de 
France, Berger devoted himself to the study of 
Semitic epigraphy, for which his friend and master 
had a predilection. He collaborated in the redaction 
of the 44 Corpus Inscriptiomim Semiticarum, ” pub¬ 
lished by the Academie. 

Among Berger’s numerous writings two are of 
special interest for Jewish scholars: (1) “L’Ecriture 
des Inscriptions Semitiques,” Paris, 1880; and (2) 
44 Essai sur la Signification Historique des Norns des 
Patriarches Hebreux,” Paris, 1887. 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic , vi. 806. 

t. I. Br. 

BERGER, SAMUEL: French professor of 
Protestant theology; secretary and librarian of the 
Faculte de Theologie Protestante, Paris; bom at 
Beaucourt, Haut-Rhin, May 2, 1843; brother of 
Philippe Berger. He attended the lectures on liter¬ 
ature at the Sorbonne, and studied theology at the 
University of Strasburg, whence he graduated. 
Among Berger’s writings the following are interest¬ 
ing for the study of the Bible: (1) 44 La Bible au 
XVI. Siecle; Etude sur POrigine de la Critique,” 
Paris, 1879; (2) “De Glossariis Biblicis Quibusdam 
Medii FBvi,” Paris, 1879; (3) “La Bible Franeaise 
an Moyen Age; Etudes sur les Anciennes Versions de 
la Bible Ecrites en Prose de la Langue d’Oil,” Paris, 
1884: (4) “Histoire de la Vulgata,” Paris, 1S93. 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic, vi. 306. 

t. I. Br. 

BERGSON, MICHAEL: Musician; bom in 
Warsaw 1818; died at London March 9, 1898. He 
was a member of an eminent Jewish family of War¬ 
saw, with which city he always preserved connec¬ 
tion. Early in life he became a pupil of Chopin, 
and afterward settled in Geneva, where he became 
professor and later on principal of the Conserva¬ 
toire de Musique. Professor Bergson resided for 
the greater part of his working life in Switzerland, 
and in the principal cities of France and Italy; but the 
last twenty-five years of his life he spent in London. 
He was, as a pianist, one of the personal inheritors 
of the Chopin tradition; but he also attained to some 
distinction as a composer, many of his productions 
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exhibiting inventive power, taste, and charm. He 
wrote two operas: “Louisa de Montfort and Sal¬ 
vator Rosa. ” Among his many hundreds of songs, 
the “Two Hearts,” the “Better World,” and the 
“Serenade Moresque,” as well as the clever piano¬ 
forte sketch, “A Storm on the Lagoons,” were very 
widely known and admired. His more technical 
productions, too, have received much commenda¬ 
tion, especially the “Douze Grandes Etudes,” op. 
62, and the “ Ecole du Mecanisme,” op. 65. Mention 
should also be made of his “Flute Sonata,” of his 
“Concert Symphonique,” and his “Polonaise Ile- 
ro'ique. ” One of his best-known pieces is the “ Scena 
ed Aria” for clarinet, played by military bands 
throughout the world. 

Bibliography : Jewish Chronicle and Jewish TT arid, March 

r 98 - 

BERGTEEIL, JONAS: Pioneer of Natal, 
South Africa; born in England about 1815; died 
1902; emigrated to South Africa about 1844, at a time 
when the resources of the country were scarcely 
known, and the mode of living extremely primitive. 
Settling among the Boers as a farmer, Bergtheil 
was treated by them with religious tolerance. He 
served in their government as a member of the Leg¬ 
islative Council from 1855 for eleven years, being 
four times reelected and resigning office only on his 
return to England in 1866. During a visit to Eng¬ 
land in 1847, he advocated, unsuccessfully, emigra¬ 
tion to the Cape; then, passing to Germany, his 
arguments were more successful, and he took with 
him fortv families, who founded a settlement in 
“New Germany,” which trained some excellent col¬ 
onists. Bergtheil was a large landowner in Cape 
Colony, possessing at one time nearly 200,000 acres, 
when land was estimated at the rate of threepence 
an acre. 

Returning to England in 1866, Bergtheil identified 
himself with the communal institutions in London, 


and the World of Formation (Yezirah), the third 
world, that of the angels. It is, accordingly, of the 
purest essence and without admixture of matter. 

Bibliography: Joel, Die Religionspliilosophic dcs Sohar , 
pp. 204, 278 et scq. 


BERIT MILAH. See Circumcision. 

BERKAMANI or BARKAMANI (\DXDpnn) 
IBN ABU AL-HASAN (called Al-Isra’ili a 1- 
Iskandari): Physician and author; lived prob¬ 
ably in the first half of the thirteenth century, and 
wrote for an emir (Mansur?) a treatise on hygiene 
in ten chapters, called in the preface: n^NpD^X 

rpyn^x rirw^x rvooriE^x. There is a copy 

of this medical work in manuscript in the Imperial 
Library of Berlin, and Steinsclmeider has given an 
exhaustive description of it in his “Catalogue. 5 
Steinsclmeider rejects the identification of Berkamani 
with one Jefet b. Said of the twelfth century; 
though at one time he held him to be the probable 
author of a responsum (rGV^n) in Codex Peters¬ 
burg 625 (compare Ncubauer, “ Aus der Petersburger 
Bibliotliek,” 1866, pp. 25, 118, note xxi.). In the 
preface to this work it is stated that the treatise aa as 
compiled at the request of an Alexandrian states¬ 
man, whose name is conjectured to be either Al- 
Muhsin or Al-Mausur, and to whose personality ref¬ 
erence is made on page 91b of the manuscript. . The 
fact that he mentions no earlier author than Maimon- 
ides, whom he calls 'OD1pSf>‘ ’DID (Moses of Cor- 
dova), makes the tentative date, above given, all the 
more probable. It would seem from his familiarity 
with medical literature that he was a physician. 


Bibliography: Steinsclmeider, Pnlcmischc unci Aiiologc- 
tischc Litcmtur , pp. 90, 91, note 2, c., Leipsic, ISn ; idem 
JJehr. Bibl. xxi. 84, So; idem, Hcbr. Vcbers. p. 942, note 
284: Verzeichniss der Hcbraisehcn Handschriftcn L der 
Koniglichcn Bibliothcli zu Berlin ], ii. 102-104, lm ; xiu. 
No. 250. 

a G. A. Iv. 


BERKO, JOSSELEWICZ. See Berek, Jo- 


serving as warden of the Bayswater Synagogue and 
as president of the Bayswater Jewish schools, retir¬ 
ing from the latter in 1900. 

Bibliography : Jewish Chronicle , Sept. 7,1900. 


BERIAH : 1. A son of Asher, representing, 
however, not an individual, but a clan (Gen. xlvi. 
17; Num. xxvi. 44, 46). A member of the clan was 
called a Beriite (Num. xxvi. 44). The name is also 
found in the genealogical list, I Cliron. vii. 30, 31. 

2. A clan of Benjamin (I Cliron. viii. 13). 

3 . A clan of Ephraim (I Cliron. vii. 21-23). The 
chronicler here adds an explanation of the name, 
“because it went evil with his [father’s] house.” 
It has been supposed by some (Bertlieau, Commen¬ 
tary, ad be.) that Nos. 2 and 3 are identical, and that 
Beriali of Benjamin was associated with Ephraim 
because of its services to that tribe. 

4. A Levite of the Gerslion line (I Cliron. xxiii. 


BERIAH, or ‘OLAM HA-BERIAH (the 
World of Creation): Cabalistic expression for the sec¬ 
ond of the four celestial worlds of the Cabala, inter¬ 
mediate between the World of Emanation (Azilut) 


selovicii. 

BERKOVITS, LA JOS : Hungarian violinist; 
born at Budapest in 1874. Here he passed through 
the schools and finished his musical education. He 
was graduated from the National Academy of 
Music, where his teachers were Jeno Hubay and 
David Popper. In 1895 he went to Paris, where lie 
entered the celebrated Lamoureux orchestra as first 
violinist, in which capacity he made a tour through 
Eugland. As a soloist his appearances were frequent 
and invariably successful, In 1896 he received an 
engagement in the royal orchestra of the opera at 
Budapest, and he is still a member of that body as 
well as of the well-known Grunfeld quartet. 


Bibliography: 

S. 


Pallas Lcxilion ; Pester Lloyd, 1890. 

M. 


W. 


BERKOWICZ, JOSEF : Officer in the Polish 
army ; son of Colonel Berek (Berko). He took part 
in the battle of Kock, in 1809, in which his father 
Avas killed. When he quitted the military service in 
1815, he aaris appointed forester of the government 
forests of Troki, and in 1826 chief forester of the 
district of Bielsk. 

During the Polisli revolution of 1830 BerkoAvicz 
served under General Rozycky as chief of squadron 
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of the Fifth Regiment, and -at the end of the vai he 
removed to BesauQon, France. Soon after lie set¬ 
tled permanently in England, where he wrote Ins 
novel “ Stanislaus, or the Polish Lancer in the Suite 
of Napoleon from the Island of Elba,” which was 
published in 1840 by liis family after his death, 
lie left two sons, Leon and Josef, and his widow, 
who returned to France, where she died in poverty. 

[OGRAP1IY: A. Kraushar, Biowalla Bcrka i Jean Sl/iin, 
’ in Swiee, 1889; s. Orgelbrand, Encyclopedia Poiibzcchna, 
Warsaw, 1898, ii., s.v. „ 


II. R. 


BERKOWITZ, BENZION JUDAH BEN 
ELIAHU: Russian Hebrew scholar; born July 28, 
1808; died at Wilna May 11,1879. He is the author 
of the following works devoted to the study of the 
Till gum Onkelos: (1) “ ‘ Oteh Or,” AVilna 1843; (21 
-Lehem we-Simhih,” 2 vols.,ri. I 80 O -00 ; (31 P- 
fot Senmlot,” supplement to vol. ii., id. 1874; 

•* Abne Zion,” ib. 1877, addenda to Nathan Adler s 
commentary on Onkelos. 

Bel'kowitz’s contributions to the study of tiie 
Onkelos are very valuable, their merit being ac¬ 
knowledged by such scholars as Berliner and other 
specialists on the Targum. He also contributed to , 
the Hebrew periodicals “Pirlie Zafon, Ha-Ivai- 
mel,” “Ozar Hokmali,” and “ Ha-Maggid. ” 

mui ioGRvniY: Fuenn, Kencsct Yisvacl, p. 174; ■Berliner, 
*rmnm » iff; H. N. Stelnsclmekler, 'IrWdna. 

L. 0. 

BERKOWITZ, HENRY : Russian-English 

educator; born at Warsaw in 1816; died in Graves¬ 
end April 5.1891. He came to London in 1841, and 
attracting the notice of Chief Rabbi Adler lie was 
made a member of tlie hitter's household. He after¬ 
ward opened a school at Gravesend, and by his en- 
ero-v and zeal gradually obtained for it an established 
position and reputation. Among liis scholars were 
numbered some of the most prominent men in the 
community. Berkowitz was held in high esteem in 
non-Jewisli circles in Gravesend, made friends among 
all classes and creeds, and local honors were be¬ 
stowed on him in abundance, among them that ot 
justice of the peace, until, in 1887, he was elected 
mayor of Gravesend. He was concerned in almost 
every philanthropic movement of the town. 
Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle, April, 1S91. 

J. L ' 

BERKOWITZ, HENRY: American rabbi; 
born at Pittsburg, Pa., March IS, 1857. He was 
educated at tlie Central High School of his native 
city at Cornell University, and at the Hebrew Union 
Collco-e of Cincinnati, O. Berkowitz lias held the 
position of rabbi of the Slia‘are Slmmayim congrega¬ 
tion in Mobile, Ala., 1883-88; of the B’nm Jeliuda 
congregation in Kansas City, Mo., 1888-9b; and of 
the Rodepli Shalom congregation, Philadelphia Pa., 
since. 1892. He is the founder and chancellor ot tlie 
Jewish Chautauqua Society since 1893, _ one ot 
the board of governors of tlie Hebrew Union Co - 
lege, and a member of tlie publication committee of 
the Jewish Publication Society. He is a member ot 
the first or pioneer class of Jewish ministers that 
graduated from the Hebrew Union College The 
published works of Berkowitz are as follows: 


“Bible Ethics,” 1883; “First Union Hebrew Read¬ 
er" and “Second Union Hebrew Reader, i88o; 
“Judaism and the Social Question,” .1888; “The 
Pulpit Message,” 1892; “The Open Bible 1896- 
a guide to a choice of reading from the Old Testa¬ 
ment, taking account of tlie critical standpoint; 

“ Kiddush: Sabbath Sentiment in tlie Home, illus¬ 
trated, 1898. Berkowitz has contributed many 
papers to various Jewish and secular journals. 

BERLIJN, ANTON (ARON WOLF) : Con¬ 
ductor and composer; born at Amsterdam May 21, 
1817; died there Jan. 16, 1870. He wrote nine 
operas, seven ballets, an oratorio (“Moses aut 
Nebo”) a symphony, a cantata, a mass, severa 

overtures, chamber-music, etc. Of these his sym¬ 
phony, performed by Spohr at Casscl, 18o7 is un¬ 
doubtedly bis best. work. Berlijn was a skilful, con¬ 
trapuntist, and bis compositions are distinguished 
by grace and brilliancy, though their popularity 
was confined principally to Holland. 

Dunns bis long service as conductor at the Royal 
Theater at Amsterdam, he was held in high regaid 
bv the king, who in 1860 bestowed upon him the 
decoration of the order of merit of the king of Ho - 
land In addition to this he received the gold medal 
for merit of the king of the Belgians (1845), and simi¬ 
lar decorations from the kings of Denmark (184o), 
Greece (1846), and Sweden (1848), tlie emperor ot 
Austria (1848), Prince Frederick of the Netherlands 
(1858) and tlie grand dukes of Saxe-Coburg (IS ) 

and Nassau. Berlijn was also a member of the St. 

Cecilia Society of Rome, of the Archeological So- 
ciety of Athens, etc. 

mmioGRAPHY! Baker, Diet, of Musicians , New York, 1900; 

B Mendel, Musikalinches Konvcrsations-Lexikon. ^ 

s. 

BERLIN ; Capital of Prussia and of tlie German 
empire. Though mentioned as early as the year 
poog it was an unimportant place during the whole 
of the Middle Ages. Not much is known of the Jews 
there during that period, yet there is enough to 
show that they shared the same fate as their eoie- 
lio-ionists of that time in other cities and countries. 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century the 
“ Rciclis^riifin ” (countess of the cmpiie) Agnes 
presented the Jews of Berlin to the magistrate. 
They were expelled during the Black Death, an 
their synagogue was given to a Christian citizen 
(1350); but in accordance with the spirit of the Mid 
die A< r es they were allowed to return in 1354. 1 iey 

were not, however, permitted to have a public syn- 
aoporie, but had to couteut themselves fora m»uber 
of years with worshiping in private houses. There 
is no further mention of the Jews until the begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century. In loOfli the Jev s of 
the'neighboring Bernau were accused of desecrating 
the host, and thirty-eight of them, alleged to have 
committed the crime, were publicly burned hy order 

of the elector Joachim I. (July 19, 1510). Only wo 

accepted baptism, aud these were beheaded, the sen¬ 
tence of death at the stake having been commuted 
to this as “an act of grace." As the usual- conse¬ 
quence of such occurrences, tlie Jews geneii ■ } . 

expelled • but they apparently were received a 0 ai 
within a very short time, for in tlie fourth decade 
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of that century the magistrate again complained of 
them. About the same time, the court Jew Lippold, 
favorite of the elector Joachim II., became especially 
important, he having been entrusted by the latter 
with the superintendence of all Jewish affairs. 
When Joachim died suddenly (1571), his successor, 
Johann Georg, accused Lippold of having murdered 
the elector. Lippold’s admissions on the rack, and 
the books on magic found in his possession, furnished 
to his enemies sufficient evidence to procure his con¬ 
demnation and execution (Jan. 28, 1578). Again an 
expulsion of the Jews followed. 

The real history of the Jewish community of Ber¬ 
lin does not begin until the year 1671. When the 
Jews were expelled (1670) from Vienna, under Em¬ 
peror Leopold I., the great elector, who previously 
had shown his unprejudiced attitude toward the 
Jews by admitting two Jewish students to the Uni¬ 
versity of Frankfort-on-the-Oder (see Tobias Mose- 
nides), signified 
his willingness 
to receive a 
number of Jew¬ 
ish families into 
his dominions, 
and ordered his 
resident at Vi¬ 
enna, Andreas 
Neumann, to 
open negotia¬ 
tions with the 
Jews of that 
city. The edict 
of admission 
was published 
May 21, 

The emigrants 
could freely en¬ 
gage in com¬ 
merce; but 
usury was for¬ 
bidden. They were exempt from tolls in traveling, 
but had to pay a yearly protection tax of eight thalers 
per family, and one gold florin for every mar¬ 
riage. In civil cases they were to be 
The Great judged by the mayor, in criminal 

Elector, cases by the elector. They were 
not permitted to have a public syn¬ 
agogue. These privileges were at first granted for 
a period of twenty years. A few months later the 
Austrian fugitives arrived at Berlin and went to 
their quarters near the city walls. As the court 
Jew Israel Aaron was afraid of the competition of 
the immigrants, he succeeded in having a decree is¬ 
sued, Sept. 6, 1671, under which no Jews would be 
received in Berlin except after a careful investiga¬ 
tion into their financial condition. Instead of the 
anticipated number of letters of protection, one com¬ 
mon writ of privileges was issued to the Veit and 
Bless families, in which they were expressly for¬ 
bidden to compete with Aaron. That day (Sept. 
10, 1671) is the birthday of the Jewish commu¬ 
nity of Berlin. In 1672 a cemetery was bought 
for the new community, and in 1676 a burial 
society was founded under the name “Gemiluss 
Chassodim.” 


The fear of competition forced the new immigrants 
to protect themselves against the influx of other 
Jews, whom they attempted to keep away by 
threats of excommunication. Though they were 
forbidden to put this measure into force, the author¬ 
ities agreed to come to them for information con¬ 
cerning every new immigrant, the signers to such a 
reference being then held responsible for the person 
named. This measure did not prevent many “ un- 
vergleitete Juden ” (Jews having no “Geleitsbrief,” 
or residence permit) from entering Berlin surrepti¬ 
tiously, thus furnishing cause for endless legislation 
in the electorate of Brandenburg; and 
Privileges the evil was not wholly remedied even 
Granted, by stringent measures. The great 
elector faithfully kept his promise to 
protect the Jews. On Jan. 3, 1676, a decree was 
issued in which occurred the following: “die Juden 
in Berlin in ihren Freyheiten und Privilegien nicht zu 

turbiren, nocli 
zu kranken, son- 
dern sie viel- 
mchr da bey 
gebtirend zu 
scliiitzcn ” (not. 
to disturb or 
worry the Jews 
of Berlin in their 
grants and priv¬ 
ileges, but to 
protect them 
properly). But 
when, nine years 
later, an accuser, 
Bendix Levi, 
rose out of the 
midst of the 
Jews th e m - 
selves, making 
the most violent 
accusations 
against them, he gained the car of the great elector, 
who ordered that every Jew should give bonds to 
the amount of 1,000 thalers (Sept. 8, 1685). 

The great elector died in 1688, and was succeeded 
by the elector Frederick III., who became king of 
Prussia Jan. 18, 1701. Even in swearing to the 
coronation oath the council brought up complaints 
against the Jews. As the twenty years for which 
the privileges of 1671 were granted were drawing to 
a close, Frederick instituted a commission to examine 
the letters of protection (May, 1688), before which 
every Jcav had to appear, and to receive confirma¬ 
tion of his privileges on payment of a certain tax. 
Most stringent measures were taken against the 
“unvergleitete Juden,” but all to no avail. A spe¬ 
cial commission was instituted to determine the 
rights of the Jews (Jan. 24, 1700). The number of 
Jewish families for the whole electorate was fixed 
at fifty. Instead of the personal protection-tax 
(eight thalers), the whole community was taxed in a 
yearly sum of 3,000 thalers; and a poll-tax was in¬ 
stituted. Another decree was issued (Dec. 7, 1700), 
which revoked the poll-tax, fixed the protection- 
money at 1,000 ducats, and placed some restrictions 
upon commerce. At the request of the shopkeepers’ 
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gild, for instance, Jews were forbidden to keep pub¬ 
lic shops and stalls. A report on the execution of 
this measure, however, says: “1st leyder nicht ein 
Buchstabc von dieser heylsamen Verordnung in 
Acht genommen worden ” (Unfortunately not a jot 
of this wholesome measure received any heed). 
Other restrictions followed. Peddling had been for¬ 
bidden (Aug. 17, 1692), and now also living in vil¬ 
lages (Oct. 16, 1706). 

Aversion to the Jews began to show itself also in 
other matters. Franz Wentzel brought forward the 
accusation that 
the Jews during 
the ( Alenu 
prayer jumped up 
and spat in deri¬ 
sion of Jesus. In 
consequence a se¬ 
vere edict was is¬ 
sued against the 
prayer in Septem¬ 
ber of the year 
1700. An investi¬ 
gation was insti¬ 
tuted, to which 
delegates of the 
Jews were called, 
and as a result 
there was issued, 

Aug. 28,1703, the 
“ Edict wegen des 
Judengebeths 
‘Alenu, und das 
sie einige Worte 
auslassen, nicht 
ausspeyen, nocli 
darbey hinweg- 
springen sollen ” 

(Edict concerning 
the Jews’ prayer 
‘Alenu, and that 
they shall leave 
out some words, 
shall not spit nor 
jump up during 
its recital).. This 
decree was often 
renewed. Accord¬ 
ing to it the 
praver was al¬ 
lowed only to be said in the synagogue and in a 
loud voice; and a Christian official was appointed 
to see that this injunction was carried out. It was 
only after many years that the degree 
‘Alenu was revoked, at the instance of Moses 
Prayer. Mendelssohn. About the same time ap¬ 
peared Johann Andreas Eisenmenger s 
book, “Das Entdeckte Judentlmni” (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1700). Owing to the efforts of the Jews 
the book was forbidden by Emperor Leopold I., and 
continued under that ban, in spite of the repeated 
objections of the Prussian king Frederick I., who 
thereupon had it reprinted at Berlin in 1711. 

In 1708 a standing commission (which had charge 
of Jewish affairs until 1750) was instituted, the 
Jews themselves taking only a very small part in 


their own government. The “ elders ” — most of 
whom were chosen by the community for a period 
of three years, subject to confirmation by the gov¬ 
ernment, though some were nominated for life- 
supervised mainly the collection of the taxes and the 
carrying out of the regulations pertaining thereto. 
Among the elders at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century were Jost Liebmann and Marcus Magnus. 
Personal enmity between these two grew into a 
communal quarrel which divided the Jews into two 
camps and was attended with dire results. Lieb¬ 
mann, who mar¬ 
ried the widow of 
Israel Aaron, suc¬ 
ceeded the latter 
in his position at 
court also, and ac¬ 
quired a large for¬ 
tune b y furnish¬ 
ing diamonds. 
After Aaron’s 
death the appoint¬ 
ment was con¬ 
ferred upon his 
wid o w. She 
gained the favor 
of the king, who 
placed her in a 
position entirely 
independent of the 
J e w i s h commu¬ 
nity , signifying his 
esteem by present¬ 
ing her with a 
gold chain. While, 
however, the Lieb¬ 
mann family en¬ 
joyed the favor of 
the king, Magnus 
was the special 
favorite of the 
crown prince. The 
latent disharmony 
between the two 
families became 
apparent at a 
trifling occurrence 
during worship, 
Marcus Magnus 
insisting that Lieb¬ 
mann had offended him. A bitter lawsuit re¬ 
sulted which lasted for two years, and was ended 
onlv by a royal order (May 7,1710) commanding both 
parties, under pain of heavy punishment, to meet 
henceforth peacefully and quietly (“ bey \ ermeidung 
ernster Bestrafung liinfiihro friedtlicli und ruhig sich 
zu begegnen”). The quarrel, how- 
Family ever, soon became a communal matter, 

Quarrels. occasion for dispute being found in the 
conditions of worship. It has already 
been mentioned that the Jews had never been permit¬ 
ted to have a public synagogue, the services being 
held in private houses. ” One of these was in the house 
of Yeit and Riess. But Liebmann also insisted on 
having a synagogue and a bet ha-midrasli and his 
nephew and son-in-law, Aaron Benjamin Wolf, was 
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appointed rabbi. In 1684 Liebmann’s synagogue 
was declared to be tbe only official one. Neverthe¬ 
less, the synagogue of Veit and Eiess continued, and 
in 1694 was even officially recognized. In order to 
prevent the undesirable consequences of such a split, 
and more especially to injure Liebmamrs widow, 
Marcus Magnus insisted on the necessity of a com¬ 
mon public synagogue. The widow of course ob¬ 
jected; but, in spite of her protests and of all the 
quarrels and intrigues of both parties, it was resolved 
to build the synagogue; and the corner-stone—in a 
cavity of which was placed a prayer for the royal 
family, enclosed in a small copper box—was laid 
Iyar 3, 5472 (May 9, 171*2). On New-Year’s Day, 
1714, the synagogue was solemnly dedicated in the 
presence of the king and his court; and for many 
years thereafter 
it was considered 
the most beauti¬ 
ful building of 
its kind in Eu¬ 
rope. 

Under the new 
king. Frederick 
William 

ternal improve¬ 
ment in com¬ 
munal affairs 
kept pace witli 
external better¬ 
ment. On May 
20,1714, the king 
issued a decree, 
for which the 
Jews paid 8,000 
thalers, revoking 
that of 1700. 

The Jews were 
again permitted 
to keep public 
shops and to ask 
a higher rate of 
interest; and it 
was made easier 
for them to en¬ 
gage in trade. 

Each privilege was extended to the first child; for 
the second and third a certain sum had to be paid 
according to the financial ability of the parents. The 
merchant gild protested as usual 

Under against the amelioration of the con- 
Frederick dition of the Jews. A new com- 
William I. mission, which was instituted Nov. 

29, 1717, tried to introduce some re¬ 
strictions, among them the prohibition against 
keeping public shops. As the Jews protested, these 
restrictions were not carried into effect, and the com¬ 
mission was dissolved. Thereupon the merchant 
gild of Berlin revenged itself by introducing into its 
by-laws of 1716 the following malicious paragraph: 
“Alldieweil die Kauffmannsguldeaus ehrlichen und 
redlichen Lenten zusammengesetzet, also soli kein 
Jude, strafbarer Todt-sch lager, Gotteslllsterer, Mor- 
der, Dieb, Ehebrecher, Meineidiger, oder der sonst 
mit offentlichen groben Las tern und Siinden be- 
flecket und behaftet, in unserer Guide nicht gelitten, 


sond ern da von giinzlich ausgesclilossen sein und 
bleiben ” (Since the merchant gild is composed of 
honest, upright people, therefore no Jew, punishable 
homicide, blasphemer, murderer, thief, adulterer, 
perjurer, or any oue else who is otherwise spotted 
and stained with manifest heinous vices and sins, 
shall be suffered in our gild, but shall be and remain 
entirely excluded). In 1721 a curious occurrence 
roused the especial anger of the king against the 
Jews. In that year the purveyor for the royal mint, 
Levin Veit, who had been considered a very rich 
man, died, leaving not only no property whatever, 
but a debt of 100,000 thalers to the royal mint. The 
king held the whole Jewish community of Berlin 
responsible for the disappearance of the money, and 
revenged himself in a very peculiar way. On Aug. 

15 all the Jews 
of Berlin were 
summoned to the 
s ynagogue, 
which was sur¬ 
rounded by sol¬ 
diers, and were 
placed under the 
ban by the offici¬ 
ating rabbi, Mi¬ 
chael Hasid, in 
presence of the 
court preacher 
Jablonsky. 

On March 16, 
1722 (and in a 
revised form on 
Feb. 18,1728), the 
new “Aeltesten- 
reglement” (Con¬ 
stitution of the 
Jewish Com¬ 
munity) was is¬ 
sued, which was 
intended to do 
away with the 
evils that had be¬ 
come apparent in 
the administra¬ 
tion of the com¬ 
munity, and which, in order to be brought home more 
thoroughly, was to be read every year in the syna¬ 
gogue. Under this constitution the administration 
consisted of two permanent chief elders, five elders, 
four treasurers, and four superintendents of the poor, 
and assistants; new officers were to he elected every 
three years by seven men chosen by lot from among 
the community. The committee were to meet every 
week in the room of the elders, and to keep the min¬ 
utes of their proceedings; resolutions, passed by 
them, becoming law by a majority vote. The ex¬ 
clusion of a member of the community from the 
Passover was made dependent on the unanimous 
vote of the committee; the ban could be pronounced 
only with the consent of the rabbi; and both of 
these measures were to be subject to ratification by 
the Jews’ commission. The elders were held re¬ 
sponsible with their own money for the proper col¬ 
lection of the taxes, but could proceed against delin¬ 
quent payers. Every year the entire board had to 
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report to a committee of five chosen by the commu¬ 
nity The college of rabbis was to consist of a chief 
rabbi, with the title p n'3 3K, a vice-rabbi 

rP3), and t"’0 or thl ' ce assessors. Otlier taxes 
lere soon added to the existing ones ° n P a f n ; 
shops, and calendar money for the Royal bocietj 
of Science, and marriage licenses. The income 
from the last was paid into the treasury fiom 
which enlisted men received their pay, and its 
amount (4,800 thalers a year) soon became a perma¬ 
nent tax upon the whole community. A new decree 
was contemplated in 1727, to contain various re¬ 
strictions on trade and commerce; but as the Jews 
protested against it, it was abandoned. Alter 
lengthy discussions with them there appeared, bep . 

°9 °1730 the ” Generalprivilegium und Eeglement, 
wie es wegen der Juden in seiner Koniglichen Maje- 
stiitLanden zu lialten ” (General privilege and regu¬ 
lations to be observed concerning the Jews m lusMa- 
iestv’s dominions'). The number of Jewish families 
J ‘ in Berlin was limited to 120, but 

“General- tliev soon numbered 180. A royal 
privi- order that appeared suddenly, April 
legium,” 26. 1737, commanded the families in 
1730. excess to depart; the king insisting on 
the measure in spite of all the protests 
of the unfortunate ones and of some of the authori¬ 
ties. He even declared that he would rather lose 
the remaining Jewish families together with their 
yearly tax of 20,000 thalers than permit the ruinous 
oppression of his subjects. 

The precarious condition of the Jews appealed 
also in other directions. When the soldiers com¬ 
plained of the filthy barracks that had been assigned 
to them, the Jews were forced to give up to them 
their own rented houses and to move into the bar¬ 
racks at a rental arbitrarily fixed by the authorities 
(Oct., 1737). In the same year the electoral cham¬ 
ber passed new regulations for the Jews of Beilin, 
which contained more stringent measures, having 
in view the gradual diminution and ultimate extinc¬ 
tion of the community; the death of Frederick VV lll- 
iam I. (May 31,1740) prevented their being put into 

execution. . , , 

The condition of the Jews was not improved undei 
his successor. Frederick the Great (1740-86); indeed, 
in many respects it grew worse. The “ philosopher 
on the throne ” showed, even then, that a philosoph¬ 
ical and liberal view of the world is not a sufficient 
protection against prejudice, when Jews are m ques¬ 
tion In 1747 he limited the right of residence to 
one child of every family, and decreed 
Frederick that every Jew who became bankrupt 
the Great, should lose his right to protection 
An attempt to determine the rights ol 
the Jews in general was undertaken on the advice 
of the fiscal-general TJhden. The Jews were divided 
into “ordinary” and “ extraordinary Jews. I he 
former after death could be succeeded m their rights 
and privileges by tlieir first-born child (either son or 
daughter); the remaining children, like the extiaoi- 
dinary Jews in general, enjoying the right of pro¬ 
tection for themselves only, and being prohibited 
from registering their children. A law was passei 
embodying these conditions, but when it was abou 
to go into effect (1750), the Jews, dissatisfied with 


ir and fearing that the restrictions therein contained 
would ruin their credit with other countries, prayed 
that it might not be made public; and in fact it was 
not published until six years later. , 

In order to stimulate manufacturing in Ins domin¬ 
ions, Frederick the Great tried by various and even 
forcible means to press the Jews into the industries. 

As he disliked any increase of the Jews, either by 
birth or by immigration, lie decreed (Oct. 29, 175 1 ) 
that no -Tews should receive new privileges, unless 
they promised to start factories. On the same con¬ 
dition they were each permitted to register an addi¬ 
tional child. In general, the king looked upon the 
Jews merely as a source of income, and imposed 
taxes in various ways. For instance, they had to 
furnish silver amounting to 8,100 marks a year; 

and the protection-money was increased from lo.OUU 

to 25,000 thalers. More curious still was the so- 
called' porcelain-tax, which obliged every Jew, when 
applying for any concession, to buy a certain amount- 
of porcelain in the royal porcelain-factory, and to 
sell it beyond the frontier. As the cost of transpor¬ 
tation was very large compared with the value of 
the goods, such transactions involved considerable 
loss ~ The king was especially strict in carrying out 
the principle of communal responsibility, holding 
the elders pecuniarily liable for any theft committed 
by a member of the community. The first ease of 
this kind occurred in 1769, when the king decided 
that the law must bo upheld, in spite of the protests 
of the elders and the entreaty of the directory- 
o-eneral (“ Generaldirectorium ”). In 1784 this com¬ 
munal responsibility of the elders was extended to 
cases of bankruptcy of members of the community. 
Tlius the philosophic king endeavored by extreme 
measures to turn the Jews of his country into 

* While these medieval measures still fettered the 
Jews externally, a movement was in progress that 
in an incredibly short time was to change their 
whole life and character and to prove once more that 
in the history of the Jews spiritual influences are 
more potent than brute force. Their regeneration 
came through German literature, which at that time 
beo-an to flourish anew. In spite of its seclusion the 
Jewish erhetto also felt the breath of the fresh cur¬ 
rents that revivified the intellectual life of Germany. 
Even before Mendelssohn, Aaron Salomon Gum- 
pertz appeared, devoting himself to the sciences, 
and being one of the first Jews to receive a doctor s 
decree But the real representative of tins period 
is Moses Mendelssohn (1729-86). He modestly sought 
admission at the gates of Beilin as a 
Moses poor “ Talmud bahur ” and witlim a 
Mendels- short time counted the whole ot the 
sohn. cultivated classes of Germany among 
his readers. His translation of the 
Bible together with the regenerated Hebrew litera¬ 
ture was pressed into the service of the new illu¬ 
mination. Actuated by the same spirit, David Fried- 
lander and Isaac Daniel Itzig founded a 
under the name DnjO Ton. and, m connecRon ' Rb 
it, a Hebrew printing-establishment and kook-stoie. 

German Judaism was entirely transformed as if 
bv magic. Not so long before, a Jew who had dai ed 
to trim his beard had, at the instigation of an 
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eminent member of _ the community, been commanded 
by a direct order of the cabinet to spare liis locks; 
and the progenitor of the Bleichroder family had 
been driven from Berlin because a German book had 
been found in his possession. Now, the Jcavs were 
in the front, rank of the promoters of German cul¬ 
ture. The Berlin physician Marcus IIekz was an 
eager apostle of the philosophy of his teacher Kant, 
with whom he stood in close personal relations; and 
the lectures on physics, which he delivered at his 
house, were attended b} r the minister Zedlitz, and 
even by the crown prince. The salon of his wife, 
Henriette Ilerz, became the center of attraction for 
the most brilliant people of Germany, and for many 
of those of other continental countries. With the 
increase of enthusiasm for German culture, the indif¬ 
ference to and neglect of the religion of the Fathers 
increased also. While Mendelssohn himself and his 
circle still clung to their Judaism, even in the midst 
of the new movement, the younger 
Relaxation generation tried to get rid of it as 
of quickly as possible. More than one- 
Discipline. half of the Berlin community is re¬ 
ported to have been baptized within a 
short time. The elders strove in vain to stem this 
flight from Judaism by a law, which they were in¬ 
strumental in having passed, to the effect that serv¬ 
ants and children could be baptized only after pro¬ 
ducing the certified permission of their masters and 
parents respectively, and that strangers must be 
taken to their native places for the ceremony. 

In 1792 the Gesellscliaft dcr Freunde, an associa¬ 
tion of “the high-thinkingand liberal against ortho¬ 
doxy and immorality,” was formed. In 1799 ap¬ 
peared the circular letter addressed to the “Very 
Reverend Chief Councilor of the Consistory and Pro¬ 
vost [Pi’obst] Teller at Berlin by some heads of fam¬ 
ilies of the Jewish religion, ” in which the anonymous 
author (David Friedlander) signified willingness, in 
his own name and that of others, to be baptized, if 
they would not be obliged thereby to believe in the 
specifically Christian dogmas. Teller cmphaticallj’ 
refused his request. The new generation was keenly 
sensitive to the lower civic status of the Jcavs. 
Hence all its efforts Avere united against the old 
general privilege, and in favor of emancipation, 
which had seemed to be more nearly within the reach 
of the JeAvs when Frederick William II. came to the 
throne (1786). The description of these efforts be¬ 
longs to the history of the Prussian Jcavs. It is suf¬ 
ficient to mention here that the JeAvs of Berlin, with 
David Friedlander at their head, were among the 
pioneers in that movement; and they found a ready 
adA 7 ocate of their efforts in the prime minister Har- 
denberg, avIio came into office June 6, 1810. The 
edict of March 11, 1812, conferred citizenship upon 
the JeAvs living in Prussia and enjo}'- 
Edict ing any concessions, and made them 
of March subject to military sendee. On March 
11, 1812. 18 the JeAA r s sent to the king a letter 
of thanks Avhich Avas signed by the 
elders David Hirsch, Bendix, Friedlander, and 
Gumpertz. 

But this by no means ended the struggle; for even 
the rights previously granted were either curtailed 
or revoked, and ncA\ r restrictions were introduced. 


In spite of their sacrifices and the patriotism dis- 
played b} r them during the Avars of liberation, the 
JeAvs Avere tliAvarted in various ways. A strong anti- 
JeAvish movement appeared also in the literature of 
the time. In 1824 the lieAvly instituted provincial 
estates convened and took up the question of the 
position of the Jews, the estates of Brandenburg and 
of some of the other provinces being in favor of 
restricting their rights. The memorial Avhich the 
elders presented to the Ministry of the Interior re¬ 
ceived no ansAvcr. Thus all efforts had again to be 
united in the struggle to obtain justice. The battle 
Avas Avaged more or less successfully, and ended 
finally in favor of the JeAvs, Avhen the year 1848 
brought the proclamation that all Prussians were 
equal before the law. 

During those years of conflict the intellectual life 
of the Jews was not neglected. In 1819 the Yerein 
fur Kulturuud Wissenscliaft der Juden was founded 
by Gans, Moser, and Zunz, Heine also belonging 
to it. The periodical of the society appeared in 
1823, edited by Zunz. But the society was dissolved 
in the folloAving year, owing to the indifference of 
the members; audits founder, Gans, together with 
many members, soon thereafter renounced Judaism. 

The only remnant of this vain attempt 
Striving Avas the “Scienceof Judaism,” Avhich, 
After represented by Zunz, promised a rich 
Culture, harvest for the future. The educa¬ 
tion of the Jewish youth in accordance 
Avitli the new spirit received especial attention. 
Aside from the free school, of Avhich Bendavid be¬ 
came the director in 1806,-a private school, founded 
by Bock, was continued by Jost and S. Stern. In 
1823 Zunz presented to the directors, in the name of 
the Yerein fur Kultur unci Wissenscliaft der Juden, 
a memorial advocating a reform. A commission, 
including Zunz, Moser, and Bendavid, Avas insti¬ 
tuted for the purpose of organizing a communal 
school. On Oct. 3, 1825, Avas laid the corner-stone 
of a building Avhich on Jan. 3 following was opened 
as a public school of four classes, under the direc¬ 
tion of Zunz. In 1835 a school for girls was organ¬ 
ized upon similar lines. In 1856 a religious school 
Avas founded. Training-schools for teachers were 
also organized. In 1840 a seminary for teachers was 
opened under the direction of Zunz; but it was 
closed nine years later by the elders. In 1858 a 
training-school for teachers Avas established under 
the rectorship of Honvitz. 

Philanthropy also received the attention of the 
community. In 1804 the Brttderverein, a society for 
the relief of unmarried merchants, Avas founded. 
Several of the older relief societies still existed, as 
that for dowries (since 1721; the ugav by-hiAvs being 
drafted by Mendelssohn); for circumcision (1715); 
for sick relief (1703); for burial (1672; see aboA^e); 
also an asylum for the aged (1828). In 1838 the 
community instituted a commission for the purpose 
of supervising the relief given to the poor, who had 
greatly increased since 1812. In 1833 the Barucli- 
Auerbacli orphan asylum for boys Avas founded; ten 
years later the asylum for girls; in 1836 the institute 
for orphans in memory of Moses Mendelssohn; and 
in 1858 the hospital. For other institutions see list 

beloAv. 
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The chief place in the inner development of the 
community is occupied by the struggle for ritual 
reform, in which both parties engaged with great 
bitterness. Shortly after the edict of 1812 Fried* 
l-inder issued a pamphlet demanding reforms in the 
religious services, and sent it to the king, who gave 
an unfavorable answer, although the prime minister 
Hardenberg advocated Friedlander’s propositions. 
The reforms were soon carried into effect, however; 
for the wealthy Jacob Herz Beer (the father of 
Meyerbeer) organized private services according to 
the new principles, at which Zunz also officiated as 
preacher. Israel Jacobsohn, the former president of 
the Westphalian consistory, imitating Beer’s exam* 



Synagogue on Oramenburgerstrasse, Berlin, 

(From a photograph.) 


pie, preached himself, and confirmed his son (Pente¬ 
cost, 1815). But in 1817 there appeared a royal 
order which, falling back on the old “ Generalprivi- 
legium,” commanded the closing of private syna¬ 
gogues. As the public synagogue 
Struggle was in need of repair, the temple of 
for Reform. Beer was designated as a temporary 
synagogue. The Orthodox members, 
headed bv their rabbi, Meyer Simon Weyl, protested 
against the order, and continued to worship in the 
half-completed synagogue. The government now 
decreed that the ancient Hebrew service should be 
followed by German prayers and a sermon in Ger¬ 
man; but at the instance of the Orthodox members 
a new royal order was issued, Dec. 9, 1823, to the 
effect “that the religious services of the Jews shall 


be held only in the present synagogue, and only ac¬ 
cording to the customary ritual, without the least 
innovation in the language or the ceremonial, the 
prayers and songs, entirely in accordance with the 
ancient custom.” This regulation was so strictly 
carried out that when Babbi Oettinger, at the dedica¬ 
tion of the new cemetery in 1827, delivered an ad¬ 
dress in German, the police saw therein a forbidden 
innovation. 

Culture societies were organized in 1841 under the 
direction of Siegmund Stern, whose lectures in 1845 
on the tasks of the Judaism of that time again stirred 
up the Reform movement. On March 10, 1845, a 
meeting was held under the leadership of Stern and 
A. Bernstein, which resolved “that rabbinic Ju¬ 
daism is on the whole and in its parts not in har¬ 
mony with our scientific convictions and the de¬ 
mands of the present life. ” The Genossenscliaft fiir 
Reform des Judenthums, founded in 1846, organized 
services under the leadership of its rabbi, Samuel 
Holdiieem. These were held on Saturdays and 
Sundays (afterward only on Sundays), and their 
chief feature was the total exclusion of the Hebrew 
language. At present (1902) the chief community 
of Berlin supports, besides the above-mentioned 
Reform pulpit, five chief synagogues, two of which 
observe the old ritual and three a modernized one. 

The matter of securing suitable rabbis was an es¬ 
pecially difficult one, in view of the strong differ¬ 
ences of opinion obtaining in the community. This 
became apparent soon after the death of Chief Rabbi 
Hirscffel Levin in 1800; these differences then were 
so great that no chief rabbi could be agreed upon. 
A further attempt was made'to fill the office, in 
1842, when Zacliarias Frankel was chosen. As 
he, however, declined the appointment, notwith¬ 
standing certain assurances from the minister Eich- 
liorn, the office remained vacant. Hirschel Levin 
was succeeded by the assistant rabbi, Meyer Simon 
Weyl, who was given the title “ Yice-Oberlandes- 
Rabbiner.” After his death (1825) Jacob Joseph 
Oettinger (until 1860) and Elhanan Rosenstein (until 
1866) were the acting rabbis, Michael Sachs being 
associated with them as assistant rabbi after Frankel 
had refused the chief rabbinate. After Sachs’s death 
(1864) the controversy again broke out. Finally, in 
1866 Joseph Aub was chosen, who in the same year 
i consecrated the new synagogue and introduced a 
new order of prayers. In 1869 Abraham Geiger was 
chosen, together with Ungerleider as assistant rabbi. 
For incumbents of the rabbinate in 1901 see below. 

It became necessary to change the administration 
of the community in accordance with the altered 
conditions. As early as 1793 a new constitution had 
been instituted, which, for the first time, did not 
proceed from the government, but was the result of 
the deliberations of a communal committee of fifteen. 
When the Jews’ taxes were revoked by the edict 
of 1812, the duties of the elders were materially 
changed. As the government was slow to offer 
suggestions, the elders themselves went to work and 
drafted a set of rules for choosing the representa¬ 
tives. These were adopted May 20,1849, by a vote 
of the community, and the election in accordance 
with the new statute was held June 24. The gov¬ 
ernment, however, refused to recognize it, and 
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ordered a new election in accordance with the gen¬ 
eral regulations of 1750, which was held April 11, 
1851. It was not till 1854 that the government rec¬ 
ognized the new rules of IS49. On Fob. 23 of that 
year representatives were elected in accordance with 
those rules and were confirmed by the government. 
After much deliberation the “Statut fur die Jli- 
disclie Gemeinde in Berlin’ 7 was determined upon 
(Aug. 81, 1800), which is still, in force (1902). Ac¬ 
cording to this statute the Jewish community of 
Berlin consists of all the Jews in that city and the 
neighboring places. The community is represented 
by a directorate and a college of representatives: the 
latter consisting of twenty-one members and fifteen 
substitutes, chosen every three years by a ballot of 

tlie wliole community. The representatives choose 
tlie directorate, consisting of seven elders and three 
substitutes. The resolutions of the representatives 
are confirmed by the directorate. Differences are 
decided by a committee of the community or by the 
board of supervisors. Different branches of the ad¬ 
ministration are in the hands of special commissions, 
with a member of the directorate in the chair. The 
ministers, readers, and all officials who perform re¬ 
ligious functions are chosen by a two-thirds majority 
of the representatives. 

Non-Jewish sources mention (1) a certain Cain 
(meaning probably “Hayyim”) as the first rabbi of 
the mark of Brandenburg, under whom 
The the Jews emigrated from Vienna. His 

Rabbinate, privilege for the whole electorate was 
issued Feb. 20, 1672. He probably 
did not live at Berlin, but at some other town of the 
mark, perhaps at Landsberg-on-the-Warthe. 

(2) Isaac Benjamin Wolf Liebmaun succeeded 
Hayyim May 11, 1685. He lived at Landsberg-on- 
the-Warthe. 

(3) Shemaiah, called Simon Berend, appointed 
Aug. 23, 1687. He lived at first at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, then in Berlin; died on the last day of the 
Passover, 5469 (April 3, 1709). He was a high 
Talmudic authority. 

(4) Aaron Benjamin Wolf, son of Isaac Benja¬ 
min Wolf Liebmaun, nephew and son-in-law of Jost 
Liebmaun, 1709-21. 

(5) Michael Hasid, appointed May 17, 1714, who 
also succeeded to the rabbinate of Frankfort after 
Aaron Benjamin Wolf’s death. (On the ban which 
Michael pronounced against the Jews of Berlin at 
the command of Frederick William I., see above.) 
His works have only partially been printed. He 
was considered a great Talmudist and also occupied 
himself with the Cabala, being called by the Jews 
the “great Oabalist,” One of his sons embraced 
Catholicism, and became professor of Oriental lan¬ 
guages at Vienna, under the name “ Aloys Wiener 
von Sonnenfels.” Michael Hasid died Feb. 21,1728. 
During liis rabbinate Marcus Abraham was chosen 
(1726) as the first rosli bet-din (director of the school- 
house), superintending as such the Talmudic instruc¬ 
tion of the Jewish youths. 

(6) Moses Aaron of Lemberg, formerty rabbi in 
Leipnik. He was chosen contrary to the wishes of 
the community at the command of Frederick Will 
iam I., who issued his order in spite of the protests 
of the elders. In consequence the new rabbi had 


violent quarrels with the community. The elders 
bought for the sum of 4,500 marks permission to 
choose another rabbi (May 27, 1730). Moses Aaron 
was forced to accept the rabbinate of Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, with the condition to pay 800 marks a year 
to the rabbi of Berlin. From Frankfort he went to 
Nikolsburg, where he died, Tebet 17, 5518 (Dec. 28, 
1757). 

(7) Jacob Joshua of Cracow (born 16S0), chosen in 
the fall of 1730; a high Talmudic authority; author 
of the celebrated Talmud commentary, “Pene Ye- 
lioshua'‘. ” He had previously been rabbi of Lemberg, 
as the successor of Hakam Zebi. Though he gained 
the love of the community by his independent and 
energetic character, he gave such offense by deciding 

a case against tlie influential and powerful Veit el 
Ephraim that he was forced to leave Berlin, 1735 . 
He went, to Metz, where he wrote his commentary, 
and thence to Frankfort-on-the-Main. He died 
Shebat 14, 5516 (Jan. 16, 1756). 

After Jacob Joshua’s resignation, the office was 
filled by the rosli bet-din Marcus Abraham (men¬ 
tioned under 5), with whom Naphtali Ilerz was as¬ 
sociated as assistant rabbi. After his death (1743) 
the community decided to call a 3 r ounger man, and 
chose 

(8) David Frankcl, who, having been born (1704) 
at Berlin and educated there, was especially accept¬ 
able to the community. Previously he had been 
chief rabbi at Dessau and at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
As he had many relations in Berlin over whom he 
could not, according to the law, exercise his office 
as judge, his brother-in-law, Veifcel, agreed to pay a 
yearly sum for a substitute. Frankcl achieved fame 
by his commentary on Yeruslialmi, and was the 
teacher of Moses Mendelssohn. He died suddenly 
Nisan 12, 5522 (April 5, 1762). 

(9) Aaron Hirscli, chosen 1763. Author of the 
“Minhat Aharon.” He went from Berlin to Schwa- 
bach in 1772, and died in 1780. His name “Aaron 
Mosessohn ” was appended to the thanksgiving ser¬ 
mon written by Mendelssohn after the peace of Hu- 
hertusburg. 

(10) I-Iirschel Levin, called also Ilirschel Lobel; 
elected 1773; died Aug. 26, 1800 (see Hirschel 
Levin). By the time of Levin’s death the differ¬ 
ences of opinion in the community had grown to be 
so great that it became impossible to have one cen¬ 
tral administration. The changes in the rabbi ques¬ 
tion since then have been mentioned above. 

The various activities of the Berlin Jewish com¬ 
munity may best be summarized under the heads 
of (I.) worship. (II.) education, (III.) philanthropy, 
(IV.) miscellaneous. 

(I.) Worship: Berlin possesses the following 
synagogues and temples: (1) Alte Synagoge, Hei- 
dereut-ergasse; (2) Neue Synagoge, Oranienburger- 
strasse; (3) synagogues in the Kaiserstrasse, Lindeu- 
strasse, and Liitzowstrasse; (4) Adas Yisroel, 

Gipsstrasse (314 families), rabbi Dr. Esra Munk, 
preacher Dr. M. Hildesheimer; (5) Schoncberger- 
Ufer, rabbi Dr. Petuchowski; (6) Aha was Rei'm, 
Prinzenstrasse (100 families), rabbi Dr. I. Bleichrode; 

(7) Beth Zion, Brunnenstrasse (150 families), rabbi 
L. Hoxter; (8) Ahawas Scholom, Luisenstrasse, 
rabbi Dr. Stein; (9) Newell Scholom, Lothringer- 
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strasse (180 souls), rabbi II. Gruenfeld; (10) Weston, 
Passauerstrasse (144 members) rabbi Dr. Pli. Kronei; 
(11) Moabit, Lessingstrasse (500 families), rabbi Dr. 
Winkler; (12) Jewish Reform Congregation, Johan- 
nisstmsse (150 families), rabbis Dr, M. Levin, Dr. P. 
Klemperer, Dr. I. Oppenlieimcr, Dr. Jeiski; (13) 
Oliel Yizhak, Oranienburgerstrasse (150 families), 
Dr. Liebermann; (14) Lippmanu-Tausz Synagoge, 
Gollnowstrasse (180 families), Dr. D. Lipscliutz; (15) 
WollTsche Ez Ilayyim, Landsbcrgerstrasse, Dr. S. 
Griinfeld (80 families); (16) Ahawath Torah, Lausit- 
zerplatz(50 families), Dr. Janowitz; (lT)Adat Jeschu- 
run, Alto Schonhauserstrasse, rabbi A. Ellenbogen. 

Rabbis of the Jewish community: Drs. S. May- 
baum, A. Rosenzweig, J. Stier, S. Weisse, Escliel- 
baclier, Blumentlial. 

Tliere is also a "Union of Orthodox (** Traditions- 
gesetzestrene ”) rabbis. 

(II.) Education : Hocliscliule, now called Lehr- 
anstalt, fiir die Wisseuscliaft des Judenthums, 
founded by Dr. Abraham Geiger; teachers,. Dr. 
E. Banet, Dr. Maybaum, Dr. Schreiner. Rabbinical 
Seminary, founded by Dr. I. Hildeslieimer, 1873 ; 
rector, Dr. D. Hoffmann; teachers, Prof. J. Barth, 
Dr. A. Berliner, Dr. II. Hildeslieimer, Dr. I. Wohl¬ 
gemuth. Veitel-IIeine Ephraim Leliranstalt; lec¬ 
turers, Prof. M. Steinsclmeider, Prof. I. Barth. 

Schools’ for religious instruction are attached to 
all the various congregations, and register from 92 
up to 453 pupils of both sexes. The Gemeinde- 
Knabenschule has 603 boys, the Madchenschule 402 
girls. A training-school for teachers has 45 students. 
In addition the Zunz-Stiftung, founded 1864, is for 
Jewish teachers, and there are a u Madclienheim ” 
(Home for Girls) and a technical school (domestic 
arts), also for girls. 

(III.) Philanthropy: Homes for the Aged, 
Reichenlieim Orphan Asylum, Baruch Auerbach 
Orphan Asylum, Moses Mendelssohn Asylum, Pau- 
kow Asylum; Deaf-Mute Asylum, Neu-Weissensee; 
various local relief societies; and, in addition, numer¬ 
ous societies for aiding the respectable poor, furnish¬ 
ing Passover supplies and food to Jewish prisoners; 
for assisting travelers, furnishing clothing, for aid 
at circumcisions, lying-in relief, rent aid, fresli-air 
colonies for children, fuel association, marriage 
dowry, loan society (founded 1846); free burial so¬ 
ciety, Jewish nurses’ association, kosher meat soci¬ 
ety, people’s kitchen, Sabbath observance associa¬ 


tion, etc. 

(IV.) Miscellaneous: Committee for Defense 
Against Anti-SemiticAttacks (Komitee zur Abw elir 
Anti-Semitischer Angriffe); Central Yerein Deutscher 
Burger Jiidischen Glaubens; Zionists’ Society; Ezra 
(for agricultural aid in Palestine); Pahistina (foi aid¬ 
ing Jewish farmers); B’nai B’rith, Grand Lodge of 
Germany, office Wilhelmstrasse 118; lodges, Yer- 
einigtc Deutsche Reichs-Loge, Leopold Zunz, 
Berthold Auerbach, Montefiore; society for fos¬ 
tering trades and agriculture among Jews of Rus¬ 
sia, founded 1813;; society for furthering agri¬ 
culture among Jews of Germany; military society, 
Deutsches Vaterland; several students’ societies. 
Bibliography: Stern, Quellenlmnde; Geiger, Gescli.dcr 
Juden in Berlin , Berlin, 1870; Landshut, Amhe 8/tcm, 
Berlin, 1884. . 
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BERLIN CONGRESS: A meeting of the great 
European powers at Berlin between June 13 and 
July 13, 1878, to settle questions arising out of the 
Russo-Turkisli war; by it many of the former prov¬ 
inces of Turkey were enfranchised and made inde¬ 
pendent. In several instances the congress made 
the grant of full civic and political rights to Jews a 
condition for the recognition of independence, and 
it has therefore an important bearing upon the his¬ 
tory of Jews in the southeast of Europe in recent 
times. 

Articles of identic form were inserted in the final 
treaty, requiring that religious conviction should 
form no cause of exclusion from any civic position 
in any of the countries liberated by the Congress of 
Berlin—sections v. (Bulgaria), xxvii. (Montenegro), 

XXXV. (Servia), xliv. (Rumania). 

Tlie question was first raised at the sitting- of June 
28, 187S, when Waddington, on behalf of France, 
required that religious equality should be made a 
condition of the independence of Servia. Gor- 
tscliakoff, on behalf of Russia, protested against the 
question being introduced without previous notice 
to the congress, but Waddington was supported by 
Bismarck and De Launay (Italy) (British Blue Book, 
p. 128), and section xxxv. was inserted in the draft 
treaty. 

At the sitting of July 1 Messrs. Bratianu and 
Cogalniceanu presented a note claiming independ¬ 
ence for Rumania, without any reference to the 
Jewish question; but Waddington, on behalf of 
France, demanded that the same conditions be im¬ 
posed on Rumania as on Servia. He was supported 
by Andrassy (Austria-Hungary), Beaconsfield, De 
Launay, and even by GortschakofE (Russia), notwith¬ 
standing his protest three days before; and the fol¬ 
lowing clause wasiuserted in the final treaty (British 
Blue Book, p. 153): 

Article -U: In Rumania, difference in religious beliefs and 
confessions shall not be brought agaiust anyone as a ground 
for exclusion or unfitness as regards the enjoyment of civil and 
political rights, admission to public offices, functions, and honors, 
or the exercise of various professions and industries in any place 
whatever. Freedom in outward observance of all creeds will 
be assured to all subjects of the Rumanian state, as well as to 
strangers, aud no obstacle will be raised either to the ecclesias¬ 
tical organization of different bodies, or to their intercourse 
with their spiritual heads. 

The citizens of all states, whether merchants or others, shall 
he dealt with, in Rumania, without distinction of religion, on 
the basis of perfect equality. 

Bulgaria and Servia loyally carried out the condi¬ 
tions of the treaty, but Rumania evaded it, claim- 
lug that a sudden emancipation of the Jews would 
be deleterious to the interests of the country. A 
convention was summoued by the Bratianu ministry 
to determine how far the constitution was to be 
revised, and this suggested the following clause 
vii. of the Rumanian constitution instead of sec¬ 
tion xliv. of the Berlin Treaty, which Lord Salis¬ 
bury had proposed to be inserted en bloc into the 
Rumanian constitution : 


Article 7 : Difference in religious beliefs aud confessions does 
lot constitute, in Rumania, an obstacle to the obtaiument of 
livil and political rights, nor to the exercise of these rights. 

1. A foreigner, without distinction of religion, and whethei a 
mhject or not of a foreign government, can become naturalized 
mder the following conditions: 

(a) lie shall address to the government an application for 
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naturalization, in which he shall indicate the capital he pos¬ 
sesses, the profession or craft which he follows, and his abode in 
Rumania. 

U>) He shall reside, after this application, ten years in the 
country, and prove, by action, that he is of service to it, 

-• The following may be exempted from the intermediary 
stages: 

(ft) Those who have brought into the country industries, use¬ 
ful inventions, or talent, or who have founded large establish¬ 
ments of commerce or industry, 

U>) Those who, born and bred in Rumania, of parents estab¬ 
lished in the country, have never been subjected, either them¬ 
selves or their parents, to any protection by a foreign power. 

to Those who have served under the colors during the war 
of independence; these may be naturalized collectively by 
government decree, by a single resolution, and without’ auv 
further formality. 

3. Naturalization can not be given except by law, and indi¬ 
vidually. 

4. A special law shall determine the manner in which for¬ 
eigners may establish their home on Rumanian territory. 

5. Only Rumanians, and those who have been naturalized 
Rumanians, can buy rural estates in Rumania. 

Rights already acquired shall remain in force. 

International agreements at present existing shall remain in 
force in all the clauses and terms therein contained. 


In the summer of 1879 Borescu was sent on a dip¬ 
lomatic mission to the courts of western Europe to 
induce them to accept the new clause vii. of the 
constitution instead of the Berlin Treaty. Austria 
had no objection, since her own Jewish subjects 
were protected by a special treaty; Russia could 
scarcely object to restrictions, having in view her 
own attitude toward the Jews; and Turkey was not 
in a position to make any protest. Italy demanded 
full liberty of conscience for the Jews, but Wad- 
dington, on behalf of France, gave way on the 
assumption that gradual emancipation would be 
granted, and on Feb. 20, 1880, an identic note of 
Germany, France, and Great Britain agreed to the 
independence of Rumania on condition that clause 
vii. be made part of the constitution. For the 
manner in which Rumania lias utilized the restric¬ 
tions of clause vii. to disfranchise the Jews of 
nearly all the rights of human beings, see Rumania. 


B mril 0GR > AP £? : .?* Sineerus. Lcs Juifs dc Roumanic , London, 
h dl : p ;t,' d ^ociatiom Relatives au Traitc de Bcr- 

lin, Paris, 188b; French lellow Book, Paris, 1879 ( Affaires 
Etrangercs , Documents Diplomath } ucs. Questions dc la 
Reconnaissance dc la Roumanic); English Blue Book 
(1 arhamentan / Papers , 1878; Trcat.u of Berlin) ; Anon , 
Aus dem Tagebuch Iuirls I. von Roumanian vol. iii 
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BERLIN, ABRAHAM. See Abraham ben 
Judaii Berlin. 

BERLIN (sometimes called also Berliner), 
ARYEH LOB BEN ABRAHAM MEIR (in 

German, Low Mayer) : German rabbi; born 1738 
at Fiirtli, Bavaria; died at Cassel May 21, 1814. 
When quite young Berlin was dayyan in his 
native city, and at the same time rabbi of Baiers- 
dorf, Bavaria. In 1789 he was appointed chief 
rabbi of Bamberg, where he remained until 1794. 

During the time he remained in Bamberg, Berlin 
was involved in a lawsuit which threatened to ruin 
his reputation. In his capacity of civil judge 0 f the 
Jews, he was entrusted with the division of an es¬ 
tate valued at 100,000 fl. ($41,000), and was accused 
by one of the heirs of having utilized his judicial 
power for his personal interest. This was the more 
painful because the judicial procedure and practises 
of the rabbis had never before been assailed in the 
courts of Bamberg. The specific charges against 


the rabbi were that lie accepted illegal fees and failed 
to account for certain small sums. In the mean time 
Berlin was elected to the chief rabbinate of Hesse- 
Cassel; and difficulties were placed by his opponents 
in tlie way of his leaving for the new post. How¬ 
ever, lie was never put under arrest, and subse¬ 
quently was acquitted of all the charges of dishon¬ 
esty and was sentenced only to pay a certain sum as 
a fine, in settlement of au account which seems to 
have been more entangled than dishonest. The docu¬ 
ments relating to the trial are now published by 
Eckstein, showing that the charges against Berlin 
were groundless and that only personal hatred sup¬ 
plied the motives. In the summer of 1795 he left 
Bamberg for Cassel to enter upon his new functions. 

When the kingdom of Westphalia was founded, 
with Cassel as its capital, Berlin gave proof of his 
loyalty to the new regime by a sermon which he 
delivered in Hebrew in the Great Synagogue of 
Cassel, welcoming the new king, Jerome Bonaparte; 
and by composing a Hebrew song for the same oc¬ 
casion. Both were published, with a German trans¬ 
lation, under the title “Dabar be-Ttto Mali Tob” 
(” Rede am Freudenfeste, ” . . . Cassel, 1807). This 
work is erroneously ascribed by Benjacob, in his 
“ 0?ar ha-Sefarim, ” to Judah Lob Karlberg. When 
the Jewish consistory of Westphalia was organized 
on the model of the French consistory (October, 
1808), Berlin was made chief rabbi, and in 1809 was 
elevated to the dignity of “ Consistorialrath. ” As a 
director of the consistory lie was in accord with its 
president, Israel Jacobson, and assented to the dec¬ 
laration that it is permissible to use pulse, tea, and 
sugar on Passover, against which view the conserv¬ 
ative rabbis of the time vigorously protested (see 
Stern, “Gcsch. des Judenthums, ” pp. 167, 168). 

Berlin wrote annotations to the Talmud which 
appeared in the edition of Fiirtli, 1829-82, of which 
only the first three volumes were published. The 
Talmud, ed. Wilna, 1895, contains his marginal notes 
to the tractate Sliebu‘ot, those to the sixteenth vol¬ 
ume of Rabbi no wicz’s “ Dikduke Soferim,” and to 
the treatise Hullin. Some of his novellas appeared 
as an appendix to the work “‘Aze Almuggim” 
(bulzbaeh, 1779), b} r his brother, R. Noah Hayyini 
Zebi Berlin. The latter died when his work* “Ma‘- 
yan ha-Hokmah” (Rodellieim, 1804), was'in the 
hands of the printer; and Berlin superintended the 
publication of his brother’s work. 
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herg, 1898, pp 176-179; idem, Nachtrdgc , 1899, pp. 3-44; 
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BERLIN, DAVID B. (JUDAH) LOEB: 

Rabbi of the three united congregations, Altona, 
Hamburg, and Wandsbeck; born probably at Eisen- 
stadt, Hungary, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century; died at Altona March 5, 1771. Very little 
is known of his life, although he doubtless was a 
great Talmudic authority, for otherwise he could 
not have been rabbi of these three congregations. 

Ilis brother, Isaiah Berlin, and his brother-in-law, 
Joseph b. Menahem Stcinhart, praise him particu¬ 
larly, and his epitaph also—communicated by Witt- 
kower, “Aggudat Perahim,” p. 288—mentions his / 
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scholarship and his great piety. The responsa col¬ 
lection, “Zikron Yosef,” by J. Steinhart, contains two 
of Berlin’s responsa (pp. 74d, 82a), and the Bodleian 
Library contains some of his homilies and novelise on 
the Talmud. Berlin was at first rabbi in Dessau, 
and from 1768 to his death rabbi of the three congre¬ 
gations mentioned above. 


Uibliography: Berliner, Icsaja Berlin , 1878, p. 8; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael , pp. 227. 228; Neubauer, Cat . Bodl. Hcbr. 
MSS. No. 520. 
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BERLIN, FANNY. See Berlin, Moses. 

BERLIN, ISAIAH B. (JUDAH) LOEB 

(called also Isaiah Pick, after liis father-in-law): 
The most eminent critic among the German Tal¬ 
mudists of the eighteenth century; born in Eisen- 
stadt, Hungary, about October, 1725; died, while 
rabbi of Breslau, May 13, 1799. 

Berlin was the scion of a famous family of schol¬ 
ars which counted among its members Yom-Tob 
Lipman Heller and Meir b. Jacob Scliiff. The 
father of Berlin also was a high Talmudic author¬ 
ity, and by him the son was initiated into rabbinical 
studies, which he later continued in Halberstadt 
with R. Hirsch Bialeh (also called Hirsch Harif), 
who exercised considerable influence on Berlin’s later 
methods of teaching. 

In 1750 Berlin occupied an honorable position in 
the community of Breslau; and it may therefore be 
assumed that he had settled there some time previ¬ 
ously. About five years later he married Fromet 
(born 1736; died June 13,1802), daughter of the rich 
and respected merchant, Wolf Loebel Pick. Until 
1787 Berlin lived a comparatively private life, en¬ 
gaged in business with a Christian furrier; but in 
that year he became a member of the rabbinate, and 
on Nov. 17, 1793, was elected rabbi of Breslau, re¬ 
ceiving eighteen votes out of a total of twenty-one. 
Ilis election was preceded by a bitter contest be¬ 
tween the few but rich liberals and the majority of 
the community. The former (as recorded in an offi¬ 
cial document) would have preferred to see Berlin 
appointed as a “rosh besen” (“rosh bet din,” or 
head of the court), so that he would be unable to act 
so strictly as a rabbi in regard to ceremonials, and 
would have a smaller stipend from the Breslau com¬ 
munity, while exercising less influence on the rural 
communities. 

Berlin, in his humility and unpretentiousness, 
looked upon the titles and rights withheld from him 
as of no account, though his salary 
His was smaller than that of his predeces- 
Character. sor, from the fact that he had to divide 
the income from city and country with 
the assistant rabbi and the rabbi of Sulz. M oll 
Ginsberg, his pupil during many j’ears, relates, as 
evidence of Berlin’s ascetic mode of life, that the 
latter rested only during the nights of the Sabbath 
and on festivals, devoting all his other days and 
nights to study. His liberality is revealed in the 
fact that he wrote and printed one of his works, 
“ She’elat Shalom ” (Peaceful Greeting), for the sole 
purpose of offering help to the publisher, an indigent 
Talmudic scholar. 

Berlin was greatly admired, even by persons who 
differed with him in religious views. Joel Brill, Aaron 


Wolfsohn, Judah Bensew, and many other Mas- 
kilim of Breslau often visited him to seek advice 
on scientific questions. As the Maskilim always 
carefully avoided wounding Berlin’s religious feel¬ 
ings, he on his part met them half-way in many 
things. On the occasion of the Peace of Basel, for 
instance (May 17, 1795), he held a solemn service in 
the synagogue and exceptionally permitted the use 
of instrumental music, he himself delivering a 
discourse which was highly praised by the press 
(“ Schlesisclie Zeitung,” 1795, No. 59). Thus Ber¬ 
lin, by his learning and his character, conciliated the 
hostile elements of his congregation, and his death 
was mourned equally by all. 

In order fully to appreciate Berlin’s literary activ¬ 
ity it must be mentioned that he had the habit of 
annotating almost every book he read; mentioning 
the sources, or noting parallel passages and variant 
readings. Such glosses by Berlin have been pub¬ 
lished on the following books: the Bible (Penta¬ 
teuch, Dyhernfurth, 1775; the other books, ib., 
1807); the prayer-book, ed. Tikkun 
His Shelomoli (ib., 1806); Maimonides’ 
Literary Yad ha-Hazakah (ib., 1809); Alfasi 
Activity. (Presburg, 1836); the “Hinnuk,” by 
Aaron ha-Levi of Barcelona (Vienna, 
1827); Malachi b. Jacob’s methodology, “Yad Mala- 
chi” (Berlin, 1825); Elijah b. Moses de Vidas’ book 
of morals, 44 Reshit Hokmali ” (Dyhernfurth, 1811). 
Although the terse yet clear notes contained in these 
volumes reveal the immense learning and critical 
insight of their author, yet Berlin’s lasting place of 
honor among the pioneers of Talmudic criticism 
rests on the following works, which treat principally 
of the Talmud: (1) “ ‘Omer ha-Sliikhak” (Forgotten 
Sheaf), Kdnigsberg, 1860, containing a large num¬ 
ber of Halakot on the Talmud not noted by the 
codifiers: (2) “ Ozar Balum ” (Full Treasure), in the 
edition of Jacob ibn Habib’s “ *En Ya 4 akob,” pub¬ 
lished at Wilna in 1899, tracing all the Talmudic 
passages quoted without sources in the different 
commentaries on the liaggadic elements of the Tal¬ 
mud; (3) “Haggahot lia-Shas” (Notes to the Tal¬ 
mud), textual corrections and notes on the origin of 
parallel passages (Dyhernfurth, 1800, and in nearly 
all the editions of the Talmud); (4) 44 ITafla’ah She¬ 
ba-* Arakin” (Detached Orders) (part i., Breslau, 1830; 
partii., Vienna, 1859), containing, as the title indi¬ 
cates, explanations and glosses on the ‘Aruk; (5) 
44 Hiddushe lia-Shas,” novelhe on the Talmud (Ko- 
nigsberg, 1860, and in several editions of the Tal¬ 
mud); (6) “Mine Targuma” (Dessert Dishes), Bres¬ 
lau, 1831, remarks on the Targum Onkelos (the word 
“ Targuma” signifying botli “ Targum ” and 44 des¬ 
sert,” equivalent to the Greek rpdyrjua) and on the 
Palestinian Targum; (7) “Kashiyot Meyusliab ” 
(Difficulties Answered), Konigsberg, 1860, treating 
of the Talmudic passages which end with and 

written by Berlin in fourteen days; (8) "Rislion le- 
Zion” (The First for Zion; Dyhernfurth, 1793; 
Vienna, 1793, and several times reprinted, the title 
being a play on jW , u Zion, ” and jVV, “ index”), a collec¬ 
tion of indexes and parallel passages in the Midrash; 
(9) ‘ 4 She’elat Shalom” (Greeting of Peace), Dyhern- 
furth, 1786, a commentary on Aha of Shubha’s 
"Ske’iltot.” Berlin’s responsa collection and his 
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commentary on the Tosefta deserve especial mention, 
though nothing is known of their late. 

The first place among these works must be ac¬ 
corded to the remarks and explanations on the Tal¬ 
mud. Although they can not compare in acute¬ 
ness and power of combination with 
Character- the similar work of Elijah of "VYilua, 
istics yet these two books of Berlin laid 
of Berlin’s the foundation for a critical study of 
Works. the text of the Talmud, in view both of 
the numerous textual corrections con¬ 
cerning the minutest details, and of the many paral¬ 
lel passages adduced either directly from the Talmud 
or from the old authors, in support of new readings. 

Berlin, furthermore, was the first—at least among 
the Germans—who showed an interest in the history 
of post-Talimidie literature; and it was he, also, 
who opened the Kalir question (compare his letter 
to his brother-in-law, Joseph b. Menahem Steinliart, 
in the latter’s “Zikron Yosef,” No. 15). Although 
Berlin’s historical remarks have been superseded 
by modern criticism, the immense material which he 
accumulated in all his works will always remain of 
inestimable service to the student. 

Bibliography: Auerbach, Gcsch. dcr Isr. Gemcindc Hal- 
berstadt. 1886, p. 71; A. Berliner, Iesaja Berlin , Berlin, 
1879 ; reprint from Berliner’s Mayazin, vi.; Brann, in Jubel- 
schrift zum 70sten Gebuvtstaye von Griitz. pp. 262-205; 
Brull’s Jdhrb. v. 225, 229: Carmoly, Rev. Orientate* iii. 310; 
Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hcbr. MSS. 1010. 
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BERLIN, JACOB (called Yokob) : German 
Talmudist; bom 1707, probably at Berlin; died 1749 
at Forth, Bavaria. He was a pupil of Jacob ha- 
Kolien, author of “Sheb Ya'akob,” and later (not 
after 1734) settled at Fi'irth, where he lived as a well- 
to-do private citizen. Of his seven works the fol¬ 
lowing were published posthumously: “Be’er Ya‘a- 
kob ” (Well of Jacob), a selection of responsa, with 
an appendix, on the terminology of the Talmud, 
published by his brother Isaac and his son Abraham, 
and edited by Isaac b. Mei'r of Pfalzburgand Fi'irth, 
1767; and “Zikron Ya'akob” (Memory of Jacob), a 
homiletic commentary on the Pentateuch (ib. 1769). 

Berlin is not related to the well-known Berlin 
family of Fiirth. 

Bibliography: Franlcel, Literaturhlatt des Orients , viii. 
420-422 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. p. 1195; Isaac b. Meir’s 
Introduction to Berlin’s Be'cr Ya"al\ob. 

L. G. I. BER. 

BERLIN, LEO ; Russian lawyer; son of Moses 
Berlin; born at Vitebsk Nov. 22, 1854; received his 
education (1862-72) at a private school in St. 
Petersburg. He studied law at the University of 
Bern, Switzerland, whence he was graduated in 
1878. In 1881 Berlin received the degree of doctor of 
criminal law from the University of Moscow. Soon 
afterward he became engaged to Amalie Hering, 
M.D., daughter of the physiologist Ewald Hering, 
who, on account of her (Roman Catholic) relig¬ 
ion, was refused a license by the Russian govern¬ 
ment to marry a Jew. She accordingly joined 
the Protestant Church; but even then it required 
the intervention of the poet Turgenef to secure tfie 

requisite permission. JBex*lin is (1902) the lxeacl of 
the law firm of Berlin Brothers In St. Petersburg, but 

resides in Brussels. He has published many trea¬ 


tises on criminal law in the “ Zhurnal Grazlidans- 
kavo i Ugolovnavo Prava ” and other periodicals. 
A rare Torah scroll, which has been in the Berlin 
family for centuries, is now in his possession. 
Bibliography: Private sources. ^ ^ 

BERLIN, MOSES (MOISEI JOSIFO- 
VICH) : Scholar, communal worker, and govern¬ 
ment official; born at Shklov, Russia, 1821; died in 
St. Petersburg March 25, 1888. He received a good 
home education and then was sent abroad, where he 
studied philosophy and philology at the universities 
of Konigsberg and Bonn. In 1845, while at Konigs- 
berg, he published “Metab Higgayon,” a philosoph¬ 
ical treatise in Hebrew with the Latin title “Ars 
Logica,” with an introduction in Latin by Professor 
Freistadt. 

Returning to Russia in 1849, he received a position 
as teacher in the government Jewish school of Mobi¬ 
le v, and in 1853 was appointed by the minister of 
the interior as adviser 
on Jewish affairs to 
the governor-general 
of White Russia. 

Berlin was trans¬ 
ferred to St. Peters¬ 
burg in 1856 and 
attached to the de¬ 
partment of public 
worship as adviser on 
foreign creeds, with 
the title “ Uchony 
Yevrei” (A Learned 
Jew). In this posi¬ 
tion Berlin was fre¬ 
quently called upon 
to participate in the 
framing of laws con¬ 
cerning the Jews. 

At the same time he 
assisted to a consider¬ 
able extent Count M. A. Korff in organizing and 
arranging the Imperial Public Library of St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

In 1859 Berlin published “Byedstviya Vremion,” 
a Russian translation of D'TlJjn plV, the work of 
Joshua ben David of Samosc. This translation ap¬ 
peared in vol. i. of the “ Transactions ” of the 
Moscow Society for the Study of the History and 
Antiquities of Russia (“Trudy Moskovskavo Ob- 
shcliestva Istorii i Drevnostci Rossii ”), and also in 
book form. In recognition of this work Berlin was 
elected corresponding member of the society. He 
published in 1861 “ Oclierk Etnografii Yevreiskavo 
Naseleniya v Rossii.” This work on the ethnog¬ 
raphy of the Russian Jews was composed at the 
instance of the Imperial Russian Geographical So¬ 
ciety, which elected him an active member. In 
1862, in reply to Aleksandr Aksakov’s attacks on 
the Talmud in the journal “Den,” Berlin published 
“Bugulminski Talmudist” and other articles on the 
Jewish question. 

Berlin was very active in the Jewish community 

of St. Petersburg, and was a member of the two 
Jewish delegations to Alexander II. in 1S6S and to 

Alexander III. in 1881 respectively. 



Moses Berlin. 
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His son Leo Behlin is a distinguished lawyer. 
His daughter Fanny Berlin Kaufmann (born at 
Vitebsk Nov. 8, 1850; died at St. Petersburg 1896) 
graduated from the women’s gymnasium of St. 
Petersburg, studied law at the University of Bern, 
and was graduated thence as doctor of law summa 
cum laude. She married Prof. Hilarion Kaufmann, 
and became prominent in the higher society of St. 
Petersburg. Her bust b) r Professor Zalello is exhib¬ 
ited in the Imperial Academy of Fine Arts at St. 
Petersburg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Gordon, in Vengerov’s Kritiko-Biografi- 
clieski Slovcir, iii. s.-u.; Khronika Voskhoda , 18bb,^So. L.. 

BERLIN, NAHMAN BEN SIMHAH : A 

polemical writer against reform; lived at Lissa, 
Germany, at the end of the eighteenth and the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century. His literary 
activity was wholly devoted to the cause of ortho¬ 
doxy, opposing steadfastly and systematically all 
the attempts at the reform of Judaism, which were 
so marked a characteristic of his time. To this pur¬ 
pose he wrote the following polemical works: “ ‘En 
Mishpat” (The Critical Eye of Judgment), directed 
against* the editors of the Hebrew periodical “Ha- 
Meassef,” and especially against Aaron Wolfssohn 
(Berlin, 1796); “Keter Torah” (The Crown of the 
Law), an introduction to the “ Hawwot Da hit ” of 
Jacob b. Moses of Lissa (Dyliernfurth, 1810); ‘‘Ju¬ 
dah,” against the innovators (Berlin, 1818); ‘‘Kad- 
dur Katan ” (The Small Globe), against several 
works'by different reform writers (Berlin, 1819); 
“ ‘Et le-Dabber ” (Time to Speak Out), on the tradi¬ 
tions of oral law, as well as on the necessity of hav¬ 
ing the prayers in Hebrew (Berlin, 1819); “Simliah” 
(Joy), a call to unity in religious affairs (Berlin, 
1819). 

Bibliography: Burst, Bibliotheca Juclaica , i. 110. 
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BERLIN, NAPHTALI ZEBI JUDAH 

(known also as N. Z. J. B.) : ■ Head of the yeslii- 
bah of Volozhin, Russia; born at Mir, in the gov¬ 
ernment of Minsk, in 1817; died at Warsaw Aug. 10, 
1893. In 1831 Berlin, who was a descendant of a 
scholarly family, married the daughter of Isaac b. 
Hayyim, the head of the Volozhin yeshibah. After 
the death of Isaac in 1851 his elder son-in-law, Eliezer 
Isaac, became principal, and on the death of the lat¬ 
ter in 1854, Berlin succeeded him. He followed the 
path of learning laid out by Hayyim, the founder of 
the yeshibah, according to the plans of Elijah of 
Wilna ; viz., plain logical reasoning, instead of em¬ 
ploying the Pilful. 

A minority of the yeshibah students who culti¬ 
vated a taste" for pilpul seceded and elected as their 
principal Joseph Baer Soloweitcliik, well known as 
an acute pilpulist and a grandson of Rabbi Isaac. 
This division created discord between the students 
of the two factions; and the Russian rabbis sent a 
delegation to Volozhin to investigate the matter. 
They quelled the disturbance and established a 
union headed by Berlin, who was installed as the 

one head of the t’esliiball. 

Berlin’s wliole life was devoted, to tlie welfare 

of the yeshibah, and all his energy was directed 
'ill —6 


toward increasing the number of the students, and 
caring for their support and comfort. He ap¬ 
pointed and sent authorized agents (“meshullahim ”) 
to different parts of the world for voluntary con¬ 
tributions to assist in maintaining the yeshibah. 
A large share of the income came from America. 
Under his guidance the number of the students in¬ 
creased from 100 to over 400; and he also erected a 
three-story brick building with rooms for study and 
a library. 

However, the “ Maskilim, ” who then advocated 
the Semi-Reform movement in Russia, opposed the 
yeshibah on general principles, and 
His demanded the introduction of secular 
Opposition science and modern method of teach- 
to Secular ing. In answer to their demand Ber- 
Sciences. lin wrote an open letter to the editor 
of “ Ha-Meliz ” (No. ix„ 1885), ex¬ 
plaining his standpoint. He called attention to 
the failure of the rabbinical seminaries in Germany, 
and even those of Russia, to produce a single 
Talmudic rabbi in the full sense of the term; while 
such rabbis from the Volozhin graduates were nu¬ 
merous. This reply did not satisfy the Maskilim, 
who advocated the abolition of the yeshibah as a 
dangerous institution and as being an obstacle in the 
way of general education to the rising generation. 
Many derogatory articles in the Hebrew and Rus- 
sian-Jewisli iiress attracted the attention of the gov¬ 
ernment, which in 1879 decreed to close up the ye¬ 
shibah. In 1881, however, through diligent and 
extraordinary efforts, Berlin succeeded in obtaining 
the government’s permit to reopen the yeshibah, 
which he conducted with renewed energies till 1891, 
when its doors were again closed by the government 
as a result of the false accusation that the students 
were connected with the Nihilistic movement. 

Berlin never ceased his endeavors by every means 
—even visiting Warsaw to obtain the necessary in¬ 
fluence—to induce the government to revoke the 
edict; but they were without avail, and his failure 
hastened his death. 

His contributions to rabbinical literature are of 
great value, particularly his commentary “ Ha‘amek 
She’alali ” (Deep Research) on the 
His “ Sheiltot ” of Aha of Siiabha. It 

Literary was left for Berlin to throw light on 

Activity, the complicated and obscure passages 
of this most important halakic work 
of the gaonic period, which was little known among 
the Talmudists. His commentary shows not only 
his phenomenal knowledge of the Talmudim and 
old rabbinic literature, but also a flue critical mind. 
Berlin did not occupy himself with the later rabbinic 
literature, but spent all his life in the study of the 
old authorities, devoting himself especially to the 
Yerushalmi and the halakic Midrasliim. It is said 
that at the age of twenty-tlirce he compiled a com¬ 
mentary on the Jerusalem Talmud. 

Berlin’s unselfishness is shown by the notice in 
his introduction (£ 5, part ii.): “"Whoever desires to 
reprint this book, either in this or in another coun¬ 
try, has my permission to do so without any money 
consideration, and is entirely welcome, as it is my 
wish to disseminate the teachings of Olll’ master 
(Aha Of Siiabha) of blessed memory. -All X request 
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of the publisher, if he does so during the lifetime of 
myself, or my son Hayyini Berlin, is that he will 
notify either of us. in order that I or my son may 
add, amend, or correct the style or rearrange the 
matter. ” 

Berlin’s commentary on the Pentateuch, “Binr 
ha-‘Amek ” (Deep Interpretation), was published 
with the text (Wilna, 1879-80). His commentary 
on the Song of Songs, “ Metib lia-Shir Bekizzur” 
(The Essence of the Poem), with an extract from the 
same appeared at Warsaw 1888. His opinion on 
Ecclesiastes is that it summarizes the arguments of 
the naturalists and scientists of that age, and that 
only the conclusions were inspired (by the Holy 
Spirit), whereas the Song of Songs and the Proverbs 
were all inspired (preface to “Sheiltot,” parti., § 2). 
His exegetical works are of little value, although 
they claim to be Peshat. 

. The responsa of Berlin were numerous. Most of 
his letters end with (“I am 

burdened with work”), as if in haste to finish. 
Of his responsa, “Meshib Dabar” (Word of Re¬ 
sponse), (Warsaw, 1S94), six are addressed to Amer¬ 
ican rabbis of New York, Baltimore, Cincinnati, and 
Charleston, on various religious questions (see pp. 
13, 15, 19, 93, 117, 136). 

Bibliography: Kcncset Yisracl, il. 136-142, Warsaw, 18S8, 

biography and portrait; Ahiasaf (Calendar) for 5655, pp. 

450. 451: Dcr Israel it , p. 1415, Mayence, 1893: N. Sokolow, 

Ha-Asif, 1887, pp. 231-242; M. Reines, Aksaniyot Slid Torah , 

i., Cracow, 1890. ^ 

L. G. J. D. E. 

BERLIN, NOAH HAYYIM ZEBI 
HIRSCH B. ABRAHAM MEIR : German Tal¬ 
mudist and rabbi; born at Furtli 1737; died at 
Altona March 5,1802. He was the son of a well-to- 
do and learned merchant at Furtli, who died Jan. 7, 
1780, and whom Jacob Berlin regarded as a Talmud¬ 
ist of some merit. The boy, together with his 
brother Loeb Berlin, received his education from 
his father, and became dayyan in Furtli in 1765. 
He also was appointed rabbi of Marktbreit, Bavaria, 
and the surrounding villages; and in 1780 became 
rabbi at Mayence. When Raphael ha-Kohen, rabbi 
of the three communities of Altona, Hamburg, and 
Wandsbeck, resigned his position, Berlin received a 
call to be his successor (1799). Affairs in these com¬ 
munities were very unsettled at that time, and it 
required much skill and tact to reconcile the various 
elements struggling for leadership. Berlin satisfac¬ 
torily solved the problem; and being far removed 
from the fanaticism of his predecessor, he even suc¬ 
cessfully avoided wounding the susceptibilities of 
the latter, who continued to reside privately in 
Altona (compare Berlin’s letter to Hayyim of Volo- 
zhin in the responsa collection “Hutha-Meshullash,” 
Wilna, 1880). 

Berlin was the author of the following wo.Vs: (1) 
‘“Aze Arazim” (Cedar-Trees), Furtli, 1790, an ex 
haustive commentary on Joseph Caro’s Shulhan 
‘Arnk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, which, however, covers only 
one-third of the work; (2) “‘Aze Almuggim” (Al- 
mug-Trees), Sulzbach, 1779, a commentary on 
those precepts treated in the Shulhan ‘Aruk which 
are not of Biblical origin; namely, on the washing 
of the hands (“netilat yadayim”), Sabbath-limits 
(“‘erabin”), and the marriages forbidden by the 


Soferim (“slieniyot la-‘arayot ”); (3) “Ma‘yan ha- 
Hokmah ” (Source of Wisdom) (Rodelheim, 1804, and 
reedited several times), the six hundred and thirteen 
injunctions and prohibitions in metric form, and ex¬ 
haustive casuistic explanations on the individual 
precepts; (4) “Tiferet Zebi” (Glory of Zebi), the 
first part published at Warsaw, 1807, the second at 
Warsaw, 1818, the third at Josephov, 1867; (5) mar¬ 
ginal glosses on the Talmud treatises Berakot, 
Shabbat (Furtli, 1829-82), and Shebu’ot (Wilna, 
1895). 

The chief characteristic of Berlin’s work is that 
he pays more regard than any other German Tal¬ 
mudist to Yerushalmi; and he gives many happy 
explanations of it. Moreover, he possessed numer¬ 
ous works by Sephardic scholars which were un¬ 
known to the German and Polish Talmudists; and 
his teachings were strongly influenced by the Seph¬ 
ardim. Although Berlin, in accordance with the 
spirit of the times, was a great master of “pilpul,” 
and could represent the pilpulistic method skilfully 
and intelligibly, he had clear reasoning powers. 
In his responsa, especially, he separated sophistry 
from true logic. 

It is of interest to note that Berlin not only knew 
Azariali dei Rossi's works (he cites them unfavora¬ 
bly in *“Aze Almuggim,” 193b), but had also read 
the New Testament, which was a very remarkable 
thing in the circles to which Berlin belonged. In a 
passage of “ ‘Aze Almuggim ” (191a) he speaks of 
Paulas “hakam eliad mehakmeheni ” (one of their 
[non-Jewish] sages), and he displays mgenuit} r in 
trying to identify him with a certain “ Min, ” a neigh¬ 
bor of Gamaliel, spoken of by tlieMislinah (‘Er. vi. 1). 

Many of Berlin’s explanations of the piyyutimare 
found in Wolf Heidenheim’s commentary on the 
Malizor. 

Bibliography : Ffirst, Bihl. Judaica , p. 397; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
Tnlcdot Gcdolc Yisracl, pp. 103, 104; Fuenn, Kcncset 
Yisracl , p. 346; Eckstein, Nachtrtlgc zur Geschichtc dcr 
Judcn in Bamberg, 1899, p. 5; Arlm" KosoU a funeral 
sermon on Berlin, delivered by Abraliam Isaac b. Joseph, 
Altona, 1802. Berlin’s epitaph is to be found in Wittkovver, 
Agudal Pcrahim, p. 293, Altona, 1880; Zunz ( Monatstagc , 
p. 12) should be corrected according to this. 
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BERLIN, RUDOLF: German ophthalmolo¬ 
gist ; horn May 2, 1833, at Friedland, Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz; died at Rostock Sept. 12, 1897. He re¬ 
ceived his education at the gymnasium of his native 
town and at the universities of Gottingen, M urz- 
burg, Berlin, and Erlangen, and was graduated from 
the last-mentioned as doctor of medicine in 1858. 
For the following three years he was assistant to 
Pagensteclier at Wiesbaden, and in 1861 established 
himself as a specialist in ophthalmology in Stutt¬ 
gart, opening a private hospital there. 

In 1870 he became privat-docent in physiological 
optics at the technical high school at Stuttgart, and 
in 1875 was appointed professor of comparative 
ophthalmology at the veterinary college in that city. 
In 1889 he became professor of ophthalmology at the 
university at Rostock, as successor to Von Zehender; 
and under his supervision the new ophthalmological 
hospital was built and opened in 1897. 

Berlin was the first to treat ophthalmology sys¬ 
tematically in a comparative way. Among his nu¬ 
merous works maybe mentioned: “Ueber den Gang 
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der in den Glaskdrperraum Eingedrungenen Fremd- 
kbrper,” in “ Archiv fur Ophthalmologie,” vol. xiii.; 
“Ueber Selmervendurclisdmeidung,” in “Mittliei- 
lungsblatt fur Augenlieiikunde,” vol. ix.; “Krank- 
heiten der Orbita, 57 in Graefe-Samisch, “ Handbucli 
der Augenlieiikunde” (1880); and jointly with Rem- 
bold, “ Untersucliungen uber den Einfluss des Schrei- 
bens auf Auge und Korperhaltung der Schulkinder,” 
Stuttgart, 1888. 

In 1882, together with Eversbuscli, he founded the 
“Zcitschrift fur Vergleichende Augenlieiikunde,” in 
which lie published many interesting articles;^., 
on the eye of the horse, about glaucoma, etc. 

Bibliography: Page], B iographmli es Lex ikon , s.v., Vienna, 

1901; Meyer, Kanvcrsations-Lcxilwn , s.v.; Brockhaus, 

Konvcrmtions-Lcxikon , s.v. 
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BERLIN, SAMUEL: German jurist; born at 
Bamberg Oct. 11,1807; died at Furth Dec. 21, 1S96. 
He was a son of Loeb Berlin, of Bamberg, and 
afterward “ Landesrabbiner ” at Cassel, whose other 
son Max was also a jurist, and became “ Oberlandes- 
gerichtsrath ” at Nuremberg, being the first Jew to 
fill a judicial position in Bavaria. Samuel was the 
first Jewish lawyer in that kingdom. He com¬ 
menced practising law in Gerolzhofen, where he 
became the intimate friend of another young at¬ 
torney, wiio afterward was “ Kultusminister ” and 
“Ministerpriisident,” Dr. Freiherr von Lutz. Dr. 
Berlin himself became “Ilofrath,” and w~as at one 
time in the “Vorstand” of the “Gemeindecolle- 
gium ” in Ansbach. 

Bibliography: Kobut, Bcrllhmtc Isr. Manner, xvi. 293. 

s. M. Co. 

BERLIN, SAUL (or HIRSCHEL, SAUL, 

after his father, Zebi Ilmscii [Hirschel] Levin): 
German Talmudist, and one of the most learned 
Jew's of the Mendelssolmian period; born (at Glo- 
gau?) 1740; died in London Nov. 16, 1794. He 
received his general education principally from 
his father, wdio was chief rabbi of Berlin, and one 
of the feAV rabbis of the time wiio combined Tal¬ 
mudic learning with secular culture. He conse¬ 
quently educated his gifted eldest son along the 
same lines. In Berlin and Breslau (whither the 
young man frequently went to visit his father- 
in-law, B. Joseph Jonas Friinkel) he came into 
personal contact with the representatives of the 
movement for progress in Judaism, and became one 
of its most enthusiastic adherents. His antecedents, 
education, and calling, as rabbi in Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Oder, made it almost impossible for him openly to 
renounce the old rabbinism; and he consequently 
endeavored to advance his ideals anonymously or 
under a pseudonym. 

Berlin began Iris literary career with an anony¬ 
mous circular letter, “Ketab Yosher”(An Epistle 
of Justice) (printed in Berlin, 1794, after the death 
of the author), which Hartwig Wessely warmly de¬ 
fended in liis own contention with the rabbis while 
pleading for German education among the Jew r s. 
With delightful humor, and in a florid though racy 
style, Berlin describes the absurd methods of the 
Jewish schools, and points out how r the rabbinic 
casuistry—which then constituted the greater part 
of the curriculum—injures the sound common sense 


of the pupils and deadens their noblest aspirations. 
In this work Berlin already betrays a morbid tend¬ 
ency to vilify those wiiom he dislikes for general 
or personal reasons, thereby injuring the cause win'eh 
he desires to further. 

This tendency is still more evident in his pseu¬ 
donymous work, “Mizpeli Yoktel” (The Watch- 
Tower of Yoktel) (published by David Friedhinder 
and his brother-in-law Itzig, Berlin, 1789), a polemic 
against the “Torat Yekutiel” of Raphael ha* 
Kohen. The latter, one of the most zealous advo¬ 
cates of rabbinic piety, wms a rival candidate with 
Levin for the Berlin rabbinate, a circumstance which 
induced Levin’s son to represent ha-Kohen as a for¬ 
bidding example of rabbinism. Under the name 
“Obadiah b. Baruch of Poland,” Berlin attempted 
in this work to ridicule Talmudic science, and to 
stigmatize one of its foremost exponents not only 
as ignorant, but also as dishonest. The publishers de¬ 
clared in the preface that they had re- 
Ridicules ceived the work from a traveling Po- 
Talmudic lish Talmudist, and had considered it 

Science. their duty to print it and submit it to 
the judgment of specialists. In order 
to secure the anonymity more thoroughly, Berlin 
and his father w r ere named among those who were 
to pass upon it. 

Had Berlin been content to illustrate from Ra¬ 
phael's work the senseless methods then current in 
Talmudic studies, he w^ould have performed a meri¬ 
torious task, and one for -which he was especially 
fitted by his very great Talmudic learning and 
his lucid style of exposition. But the entirely un¬ 
founded attack upon the honor and honesty of his 
opponent, -whose incorruptibility and firmness of 
character were admired even by his enemies, only in¬ 
jured Berlin and his cause. As soon as it reached 
Altona and Hamburg, where Raphael was chief 
rabbi, the -work as well as its author was placed 
under the ban. The dispute that thereupon arose 
concerning the validity of the ban turned entirely 
upon the question whether a personal element, like 
the attack upon the rabbi of Altona, justified such 
a punishment. 

With the exception of Ezekiel Landau, chief rabbi 
of Prague and a near relation of Berlin, only a few 
Polish rabbis declared the ban to be invalid; and 
even they censured the action of Berlin, w 7 lio had 
been forced to acknowledge the authorship. 

Before the excitement over this affair had sub¬ 
sided, Berlin created a new sensation by another 
work. In 1798 lie published at Berlin, under the 
title “Besamim Rosh” (Incense of Spices), 892 re- 
sponsa purporting to be by Asher b. Jehiel, with 
many glosses and comments which he called M Kassa 
de-Harsna ” (Fish Fare). A few 7 examples w r ill illus¬ 
trate the true character of these responsa. Berlin 
says, for instance, that (No. 257) an insight into the 
principles of the Torah and its commands can not 
be gained directly from it or from tradition, but 
only by means of the pbilosophico-logical training 
derived from non-Jewish sources. This opinion is 
coolly ascribed to Asher b. Jehiel, who condemned 
the study of philosophy and even of the natural 
sciences as being un-Jewish and pernicious (com¬ 
pare No. 58 of Asher’s genuine responsa). The 
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following edifying opinions are ascribed to the neo- 
Talmudists of the thirteenth century. “ Articles of 
faith [creed] must be adapted to the times; and at 
present the most essential article is that we all are 
utterly worthless and depraved, and that out onl} 
duty consists in loving truth and peace and learning 
to know God and Ilis works ' 7 ( l.c .). B- Ashei is 
also alleged to be the author of the two responsa 
concerning the modification of the ceremonial laws, 
especially of such as were burdensome to the Berlin 
youth. Thus, for instance, it should be permitted 
to shave (No. 18), to drink non-koslier wine, “ya- 
yin nesek 77 (No. 36), and to ride on Sabbath. Ber¬ 
lin aroused a storm of indignation by thus fraudu¬ 
lently using the name of one of the most famous 
rabbis of the Middle Ages to combat rabbinism. 

Mordecai Benet first attempted to prevent the 
printing of the book in Austria, and then mercilessly 
scourged the deception in a circular letter addressed 
to Berlin's father, by critically analyzing the re¬ 
sponsa and proving them to be spurious. Levin 
tried in vain to defend his son. Berlin resigned his 
rabbinate, and, in order to end the dispute which he 
had aroused, betook himself to London, where he 
died a few- months after his arrival. In a letter 
found in his pocket he warned everybody against 
looking into his papers, requesting that they be sent 
to his father. He expressed the curious wish to be 
buried not in a cemetery, but in some lonely spot, 
and in the same garments in which he should hap¬ 
pen to die. 

In order to do justice to this unique personality, 
it must be borne in mind, as a modern historian re¬ 
marks, that in Berlin w'ere united as in a focus the 
rays of a sinking and of a rising period in Jewish his¬ 
tory. Being a really' great Talmudist, he knew bettei 
than "any other person the weaknesses 
Berlin’s of rabbinism, and was filled w ith a 
Character, burning desire to lead his people to¬ 
ward intellectual freedom. Mendels¬ 
sohn’s and Wessely’s timid attempts to inaugurate 
a new- era did not appeal to him. With his youth¬ 
ful ardor he could not understand that the develop¬ 
ment of the popular consciousness is a slow- process. 
An open championship of his ideas, liow*ever, w r ould 
have meant a breach with father, wife, and children— 
in short, w-itli all his associates; it being after all 
doubtful w-hetlier his sacrifices would have helped 
his cause. His anonymous and pseudonymous au¬ 
thorship was a measure of policy and not of cow-- 
ardice. He could not, however, escape the conse¬ 
quences of such a mode of w-arfare. It is debasing 
and embittering to attack secretly those whom one 
is forced to praise in public; hence Berlin became 
personal in his polemics, and nervous and dissatis¬ 
fied with himself and the world, because he knew- 
himself to be misunderstood through his own fault. 

Besides the works mentioned above, Berlin is said 
to have w-ritten a large number of rabbinic w-orks, 
including notes to the whole Talmud. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-GcdoBnu ed.Wilna, ii. 
20,21: Benet, in Literaturhlatt dcs Orients, v. 53-55,140- 
141 (fragment of his above-mentioned letter to Levin); Brann, 
in the Gratz Juhchschrift, 1887, pp. 255-257: Carmoly, Ha- 
‘Orelrim u-Bene Tonalu pp. 39-41; Chajes, Minljat Kcnaot, 
pp. 14, 21; Gratz, Gcsch. dcr Judcn. xi. 89.151-153: Horwitz, 
in Kcbnd ha-Lebanon, x., part 4, pp. 2-9: Jost. Gcseh.de* 
Judenthum* uml Seiner Sektcn , iii. 396-400 (curiously 


enough a defense of the authenticity of the responsa collection 
Besamim Bosh ): Landshut, Tdlcdot Anshe ha-Shem, pp. 
84-106, 109; M. Straschun, in Fuenn, Kirjiah Necmanah , 
pp. 295-298: Zunz, Bitus, pp. 226-228, who thinks that Isaac 
Satanow had a part in the fabrication of the responsa. 


BERLINER, ABRAHAM (ADOLE) : Ger¬ 
man theologian; historian; born in Obcrsitzko, prov¬ 
ince of Posen, Prussia, May 2, 1833; received liis 
first education under his father, who was teacher in 
Obersitzko. He continued his education under vari¬ 
ous rabbis, preparing himself at the same time lor 
the University of Leipsic, 'where he received the 


degree of doctor of philosophy. 

After serving for some time as preacher and 
teacher in Arnsw-alde, Berliner was called (1865) to 
Berlin as superintendent of the religious school 
maintained by the society for Talmudic studies 
(Hebrat Slias); and in 1873, w-hen Israel Hildes- 
lieimer opened the rab¬ 
binical seminary in 
Berlin, Berliner w T as 
elected professor of. 

Jewish history and lit¬ 
erature. In this posi¬ 
tion, as well as in that 
of author, lie has dis¬ 
played an untiring ac¬ 
tivity. His edition of 
Kashi’s commentary to 
the Pentateuch (1866) 
first made him know-n 
as a scholar; and he 
added to his reputation 
by various historical 
w-orks, the result of his 
studies in the archives 
and libraries of Italy, which country he frequently 
visited, subventioned by the German government. 

Berliner edited for tw T o years (1874-75) the scien¬ 
tific periodical “Magazin fur Judische Geschichte 
und Literatur, 77 -which from 1876 to 1893 he, to¬ 
gether with his colleague, David Hoffmann, con¬ 
tinued under the title “ Magazin fur die Wissenschaft 
des Judenthums.” It w-as due to his zeal that the 
society Mekize Nirdamim, for the publication of 
/YlrW .TpaviqIi literature, which had been 
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discontinued for several years, w-as revived in 1885; 
and since then Berliner has acted as its director. He 
further acted as the apologist of Judaism in a pam¬ 
phlet against Lagarde (“ Prof. Paul de Lagarde, nacli 
Seiner Natur Gezeichnet,” 1887), who denounced all 
Jewish scholars as dilettanti; and when the blood 
accusation w-as revived, he republished (1888) the 
opinion of Cardinal Ganganelli—afterw-ard Pope 
Clement XIV.—to prove the falsity of this charge. 

While orthodox in his religious view's, Berliner 
w-as never a fanatic. He not only associated in his 
scientific work with the liberals, hut also paid a 
high tribute to the merits of M. Steinselineider on 
the occasion of the latter’s seventieth birthday 
(18S6), by compiling a bibliography of that eminent 
scholar’s w-orks. 

The following is a list of Berliner’s w’orks: (1) 
“Raschi, Commentar zum Pentateuch,” 1866; (2) 
“ Aus dem Inneren Leben der Deutsclien Juden im 
Mittelalter, 77 1871 ; 2ded., 1900; (3) “Pletat.Soferim: 
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Beitriige zur Judisclien Scnriftauslegung im Mittel- 
alter,” 1872; (4) “Yesod ‘Olam, das Aelteste Be- 
kanntc Dramatische Gedicht in Hein*. Spraclie, von 
3 lose Sacut,” 1874; (5) “ Die Massorak zum Targum 
Onkeios,” 1875, 1877; ( 6 )“Migdal Hananel, Ueber 
Leben und Sckriften R. ChananeBs in Kairuan,” 
1876; (7) “Ein Gang Durch die Bibliotkeken Italians,” 
1877 *; ( 8 ) “Rabbi Jesaja Berlin: EineBiograpkiscke 
Skizze,” 1879; (9) “ Beitriige zur Hebraiscken Gram- 
matik im Talmud und Midrasch,” 1879; (10) “He- 
braisclie Grabschriften in Italien,” 1881; (11) “Per- 
sOnliche Bezielmngen Zwiscken Juden und Cliristen 
im Mittelaltcr,” 1882; (12) “Beitriige zur Geograpliie 
und Ethnographic Babyloniens im Talmud und Mid¬ 
rasck,” 1884; (13) Targum Onkeios (now tlie standard 
edition), 1884; (14) “Aus den Letzten Tagen des 
Romisclien Gketto,’T 886 ; (15) “ Censur und Confisca¬ 
tion Hebraiscker Bucher im Kirckenstaate, ” 1891; 

(16) “ Gesckickte der Juden in Rom, von der Aeltesten 
Zeit bis zur Gegenwart (2050 Jakre),” 3 vols., 1893; 

(17) “Ueber den Einfluss des Ersten Hebraiscken 

Buekdrucks auf den Cultus und die Cultur der 
Juden,” 1896; (18) “Aus Meiner Bibliotliek, 

Ein Beitrag zur Bibliograpkie und Typographic,” 
1898. 

Bibliography: Sokolow, Scfer Zihkciron, p. 13; Warsaw 
1889; Reines, Dor wc-Hahamaw. 
s. 

BERLINER, EMIL: American inventor; bom 
in Hanover, Germany May 20, 1851. He was edu¬ 
cated at the public schools of his native place and 
at the Samson Sclmle, Wolfenbuttel, whence he was 
graduated in I 860 . In 1870 lie emigrated to Amer¬ 
ica, settling in Washington, D. C., where he lias 
lived since 1882. He invented the loose-contact tel¬ 
ephone transmitter, or microphone, known as “ The 
Berliner,” and now universally employed in tlie tel¬ 
ephone and of the utmost importance in its practi¬ 
cal use. He is also tlie inventor of the gramophone 
and other valuable devices. Berliner is a member 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and since 1879 has been a frequent contributor to 
scientific publications in the United States and Ger¬ 
many. He is, besides, the author of “Conclusions,” 
Philadelphia, 1899. In 1881 he married Cora Adler 
of Washington, D. C. 

Bibliography: Who's Who in America , 1899-1900, and 
private sources. ^ 

BERMAN, JEKUTHIEL : Russian-IIebrew 
novelist; born in 1825; died in Moscow about 1889. 
He held for over thirty years a responsible position 
in tlie employ of the Jewish railroad magnate Samuel 
Poliakov and devoted part of his leisure to literary 
composition. Between 1870 and 18S0 he lived in 
Tver and later in Moscow. A stroke of paralysis in 
1887 rendered him incapable of continuing either 
his vocation or his favorite literary labors. 

The first novel by Berman, “ Shenot Rainu Ra‘ali” 
(The Years Wherein We Have Seen Evil), which de¬ 
scribes the life and sufferings of the Cantonists 01 
child-recruits in the time of Emperor Nicholas I., ap¬ 
peared in the first volume of “ Ha-Meliz ” (I860). 
Another novel, “ Pesel Mikah ” (The Graven Image 
of Micali), appeared in vol. xx., Nos. 19-43 of the 
same periodical (1884). “Hasliodedim be-Zakara- 


yim ” (The Noonday Robbers) was first published in 
vol. viii. of “Ha-Skahar” (1877) and afterward 
appeared in book form. The fate of his fourth 
novel, “ Ha-Yetomim ” (The Orphans), is somewhat 
singular. The first instalment appeared in Zeder- 
baum’s monthly, “Ha-Mizrali,” of which only four 
numbers were published in St. Petersburg in 1886. 
Ten years later another part appeared in “Ner 
ha-Ma‘arabi,” a Hebrew monthly published in New 
York, which was also soon discontinued. 

Berman is one of the purists in modern Hebrew, 
who insist that no strange words or foreign idioms 
shall he used by the writers of what is supposed to 
be the language of the Bible. An eloquent letter 
from his pen on this subject, and a clever reply by 
R. A. Braudes of Wilna (now of Lemberg) favoring 
expansion and modification of the language, are 
published in Meisach’s “Gan Peraliim” (Wilna, 
1881), pp. 9-21. 

Bibliography: Zeitlin, Bibl. Hehraica ; Lippe’s BWlioyra- 

phisehes Lexikon, I.; Ha-Shaliar , vi. 313. 

11 . It. P* T * 

BERMANN, ADOLF (pen-name, Kobor 
Tamds): Hungarian writer; bom at Presburg in 
1867. After completing the study of law be became 
an employee of the Hungarian Credit Bank. Under 
the influence of his brother-in-law, Joseph Kiss, the 
well-known writer of ballads, he early began to 
develop his talent for belles-lettres, and to-dav en¬ 
joys a wide celebrity in Hungarian literature. His 
novels and romances—all satires upon present social 

conditions—are extensively read. 

^ JLi* V • 

BERMANN, FRANCO. See Franco Ber- 

MANN. 

BERMANN, ISSACHAR HA-LEVI: Phi¬ 
lanthropist ; born at Halberstadt Nisan 24,1661; died 
there Tammuz 24,1730; son of Judah Lehmann. At 
an early age he displayed great commercial enter¬ 
prise. He afterward went to Hanover, and there 
became associated with the chief court agent Liep- 
mann, who, appreciating Bermann’s abilities and 
integrity, gave him his confidence. In this way 
Bermann had access to many princes, and several of 
them, such as those of Dessau, of Brunswick, and of 
Saxony, soon addressed themselves directly to him 
in their financial transactions. Bermann was in es¬ 
pecial favor with Friedrich Augustus II., electoi of 
Saxony and, later, king of Poland, to whom he ren¬ 
dered many services in the capacity of banker and 
as diplomatic ascent in Poland. For these services 
he was rewarded with the title of “Resident” of 
Poland and Saxony, by which title he is mentioned 
in the Polish chronicles. 

Bermann used his prestige for the good of lus 
coreligionists; and his intervention with the Polish 
lords saved many Jewish lives. The special protec¬ 
tion that Halberstadt enjoyed during the reigns of 
Freidricli I. and Friedrich Wilhelm I. was due to 
Bermann ? s active influence. Generous by nature, 
his delight-was to protect Jewish learning; and to 
effect this he built a synagogue at Halberstadt, 
where many Jewish scholars found support, and 
their works were printed at his expense. 

In 1696 Bermann obtained the permission of Fried¬ 
rich Wilhelm to edit the Babylonian Talmud, copies 
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of which had become very scarce. The expense of 
this edition (Frankfort-on-tlie-Oder), amounting to 
$50,000, was defrayed entirely hy Bermann; and 
most of the 5,000 copies printed were presented to 
scholars. 

Bibliography: Auerbach, Gcsch. der Jitdisehen Gcmeinde 
Halbcrstadt , pp. 43 et seq.; Ha-Maggid, ii. 75; Fuemi, Kcnc- 
set Yism cl, p. 184. _ _ 

G. I- Bli. 

BERMANN, MORIZ (pseudonyms, Berthold 
Mormann, Moritz B. Zimmermann, Louis 
Miihlfeld, and Julius Marlott) : Austrian au¬ 
thor; born at Vienna March 10. 1823; died there 
June 12, 1895. Bermann. who came of a family 
of publishers, was educated for a musical career; 
but after the death of his father he devoted himself 
for a time to collecting autographs. He soon be¬ 
came known as the owner of one of the finest bio¬ 
graphical libraries in Europe. Shortly after the 
Hungarian Revolution he began (1851) wliat was 
intended to be a twenty-volume work, “Oesterrei- 
cliisclies Biographisclies Lexikon,” etc.; but, owing 
to the condition of unrest in Austria, it proceeded 
no farther than the letter A. 

On Jan. 1, 1856, Bermann became editor of the 
“ Wiener Courier ” and developed into a remarkably 
prolific writer of sketches, historical novels, plays, 
and even dance-music; writing under the pseudo¬ 
nyms mentioned above. Among his works are: 
“ Duukle Gescliicliten,” 1868; “ Maria Theresa und 
der Schwarze Papst, ” 1870; “Das Schwarze Kabi- 
net ”; “ Sehone Slinderin ”; “ Die Kaisertochter als 
Briiute,” 1890; and the historical comedies “Ein 
Stundchen auf der Karlsschule ” and “ Die Entflili- 
rung aus dem Auge Gottes.” 

Bibliography: Das Gcistige Wien , pp. 32, 33; Wurzbacli, 
Biogr. Lexikon dcs Kaiscrthums Ocsterreich , i. 322-323. 
g, E. Ms. 

BERN: Capital of the Swiss Confederation. 
Jews resided within its territory as early as the sixth 
century, but the first documentary evidence of Jew¬ 
ish inhabitants in Bern is for the year 1259. Though 
under the protection of the city, with the emperor 
as their real liege lord, they were usually in an un¬ 
protected state. In the separate Jews’ street in 
which the}' lived, near the present Casino, was also 
their cemetery, which, after their expulsion in 1294, 
became private property; and in the “ Inselgasse ”— 
as the Jews’ street was called after the convent built 
by the “ Inselschwestern "—there was found in 1888, 
when the “Inselspital ” was torn down, the tomb¬ 
stone of a Jew, dated 1293 (Studer, in “ Arc hi v des 
Historischen Vereins des Ivantons Bern,” iv. 1, 38: 
iv. 2, 15; viii. 56, 212). 

The Jews of Bern devoted themselves exclusively 
to banking and pawnbroking. As in Basel and 
Zurich, the rate of interest fixed by the government 
was 43^, two pennies per week in the 
Jews pound; later it was reduced to 30£. 
Bankers All classes—the clergy and the nobles, 

and Pawn- the burghers and the peasants, as 
brokers, well as the convents and the towns— 
regarded the Jews as their brokers; 
and in order to protect the Christians, the city coun¬ 
cil decreed, at Easter in 1283, that the term set for 
repayment should be limited to one year. Through 


their money transactions the Jews earned the hatred 
of the populace, and as the citizens of Bern were 
deeply in debt to the Jews and, through various cir¬ 
cumstances, were reduced to financial straits, they 
cast about, shortly after the death of Emperor Ru¬ 
dolf, for means of acquittal. 

A pretext for action against the Jews was soon 
found. In 1294 they were accused of having kid¬ 
naped and killed a boy named Rudolf (Ruff). This 
accusation, which was also made at about the same 
time against the Jews of Colmar and Maycnce, suf¬ 
ficed to start a persecution. The Jew Joel (Foli), 
who was regarded as the real offender, 
The Jews and all other Jews of Bern, women as 
Tortured well as men, were seized and mal- 
or treated, and either tortured or driven 
Expelled, from the town. This event lias been 
wrongly assigned to the year 1287, 
during the reign of Emperor Rudolf (Stettler, 
“Scliweizer Chronik,” i. 20; Justinger, “Berner 
Clironik,” pp. 38 ct seq.\ Ulrich, “Schweizer Ge- 
schichteu,” pp. 144 et seq .; “ ‘Emek ha-Baka,” p. 56; 
Zunz, “S. P.” p. 33, etc.; compare “Annales Col- 
mariens.” 28, for the year 1294; “ Judafi Bernenses 
Puerum ut Dixerunt Occiderunt ”; Tillier, “ Gesch. 
des Freistaates Bern,” i. 72; outlie murder of the 
boy Rudolf, see Stammler, in “ Katholische Schweiz- 
erblatter,” 1 S 88 ). 

King Adolf, perhaps appealed to by the Jews 
themselves, appointed a commission to investigate 
the matter, composed of the bishop Peter of Basel, 
the knight Gottfried von Merenberg, 
Their governor of the realm in Burgundy; 
Claims Cuno von Bergheim, and Hartmann 
Forfeited, von Ratzenhauscn. This commission 
decided, June 30, 1294, that the Jews, 
male and female, should forfeit all their claims 
against the mayor, the council, the community, and 
every one living in Bern up to the time of the de¬ 
cree; that they should give up all their securities 
and pledges; and that, in addition, they should pay 
to the community one thousand marks in silver, and 
to the mayor of Bern five hundred marks in silver 
—according to the standard of weight in Bern. King 
Adolf confirmed this enactment Aug. 1 , 1294, in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. The Jews assigned to the 
mayor in payment of his share their claims against 
the Knights of St. John, the monastery of Interlaken, 
Ulrich von Thor, and others. A characteristic ex¬ 
pression is found in the receipt of the mayor, Jakob 
von Kienberg* “Pro occasioue pucri, videlicet b. 
Rudolfi quem dicti Judei, ut dicitur, occiserunt.” 
The same cautious phraseology, “ut dicitur,” was 
employed by King Albrecht six years later, when he 
confirmed the decree, April 29, 1300 (“ Solothurner 
TVochenblatt,” 1828, pp. 192 et seq.). The Bernese 
immediately attached the property of the Jews. A 
woman, Berehta von Ilabstetten, was forced to give 
up a chest filled with gold, silver, ornaments, veils, 
etc., that had been confided to her by the Jew Yivi- 
lin and his partner (document of Aug. 14, 1294, 
“Monatssclirift,” xiii. 49 et seq .; Stobbe, “ Die Judcn 
in Deutschland,” p. 283, which reads “1494” instead 
of “ 1294,” and “Bertha” instead of “Berehta”). 

Expelled from Bern, the Jews returned before 
the middle of the fourteenth century; and when the 
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Black Deatli swept the country m ^e peopie 

of Bern and of Zofingen gained the questionable 
reputation of fanning everywhere the 
Persecu- hatred against the Jews, burning or 
tion banishing them and destroying evi- 
Renewed. dences of indebtedness to them, as at 
the former persecution. 

Twenty-five years later there were again Jews at 
Bern. In 1379 Master Isaac von Tanne, who lived 
there, loaned to the city of Freiburg 1,470 gold 
gulden. This “ modest man, ” probably from Tliann 
in Alsace, was, like Master Matins Eberlin and liis 
wife, Esther Merliuon, a money-lender. 

At the end of the fourteenth century the Bernese 
showed a positively friendly feeling for the Jews, 
not only permitting them, for financial reasons, to 
settle in Bern, but naturalizing them for periods of 
six years, in consideration of a yearly tax of sixty 
schiltfranken in gold. They were not 
Natural- restricted in their worship; on their 
ized and festival days they were not to be called 
Patronized, into court; matters of dispute among 
themselves could either be decided 
according to Jewish law or be brought before the 
Bernese courts; butchers were enjoined to sell the 
meat killed according to Jewish ordinance, at the 
same price as other meat. About this time Chris¬ 
tians also engaged in the money-lending business 
in rivalry with the Jews. 

As soon as the Bernese were easier financially, the 
old hatred against the Jews revived, stimulated 
By Justinger, author of a Bernese chronicle, who 
was also a notary public, and as such carried on 
money transactions. His proposition to expel the 
Jews found no lack of support, for 
Banished. “ the Council and the Two Hundred of 
the City ” decid.ed unanimously, May 
10,1427, to drive the Jews forever from the city and 
the country. This decision was carried into effect, 
and matters continued thus for several hundred years. 

Not until about 1820 did Jews again settle at 
Bern, and coming, as they did, mainly from Alsace 
as French citizens, they were given 
Readmis- absolute religious freedom. In 1865 
sion and Bern had twenty-seven Jewish fami- 
Freedom. lies, which, having had a synagogue 
since 1855, formed themselves into an 
association for worship (“ Cultusverein”). In 1875 
the community numbered 286 persons; in 1897, 348. 
It had a religious teacher, a burial society (liebrah 
kaddishah), and a fund for sick women. The canton 
of Bern had in 1874 1,000 Jews; in 1897,1,195. The 
University of Bern was the first to appoint Jews as 
professors. The well-known physiologist, G. Val¬ 
entin. who was the first Jew to be naturalized, ob¬ 
tained a position there as earl}' as 1885. Later on 
the university numbered among its professors Laza¬ 
rus, Munk, the two Schiffs, Ludwig. Stein, and 
others. In the federal offices J. Dreifus of En- 
dingen occupied, in 1901, a most respected position. 


Arcliiv tics mstorisenen 

line?, me Juden in Bern , m Monatsschritt 

Stdtutcn des CuUusverems dev Israditui in da btadt 


Bern , Bern, 1S05. 
G. 


M. K. 


^3= 3 *-: German author; 

born at Kherson, South Russia, IN ov. 18,1849, wnere 
his father practised medicine. On the latter’s death 
Bern and his mother went to Vienna that he might 
complete his education. The loss of his fortune 
forced him to abandon his studies at the university, 
and in 1878 he became private tutor to the appren¬ 
tices at an equestrian school. 

Bern soon tired of this occupation and turned to 
literature for a livelihood. His first novel, ‘*Auf 
Schwankem Grunde,” met with considerable suc¬ 
cess, though in this, as in fact in most of his wri¬ 
tings, Bern is inclined to the gloomy despair of the 
majority of Slavonic writers. The success of his 
first novel enabled him to visit Berlin, Hamburg, 
Leipsic, Dresden, Frankfort, and Munich, at all of 
which places he studied assiduously. In 1886 he 
went to Paris, and a year later married a young 
Austrian actress, Olga Wohlbriick. In 188S he 
settled in Berlin. Bern is the author of: *’ GestrtippU 
1876; 44 Deutsche Lyrik seit Gotlie’s Tode,” 1877; 
“ Meine Geschiedeue Frau,” 1878: “Sich Selbst im 
Wege,” a sketch of stage-life, 1877; “Ein Stummer 
Musikant,” 1879; “Liliput,” 1879; “Anthologie fur 
die Kinderstube,” 1879; “ Illustrirter Hausschatz fur 
die Jugend,” 1880; 44 Aus der Gesellschaft,” an al¬ 
manac, 1881-82; 44 Am Eigenen Herd, ” 1886; 44 De- 
klamatorium,” anthology, 1887; "Lustige Stundeu,” 
1887; “ Himmelan! ” 1889; 44 Christliches Gedenk- 
buch, ” 1898: 44 Evangelisches Deklamatorium, ” 1895. 
Bibliography: Das Gcistige Berlin i, pp. 21,22; Kursehner, 

Dcutscher Litcratur-Kalcndcr, bd. 

^ E. Ms. 


BERN, OLGA (nee Wohlbriick): Austrian 
author; wife of Maximilian Bern; born at yienna 
July 5,1865. She went on the stage under her own 
name, Wohlbriick, and while at the Odeon, Paris, 
in 1887, married the German author Bern. . She 
abandoned the stage for literature in 1888. She is the 
author of 44 Aus Drei Laudern,” 1890, short stories?; 
“ Unausloschlich und Andere Novellen,” 1892; “Caij- 
rihre,” 1892: “Gluck,” short stories. 1893; “D<$s 
Reclit auf Gluck,” a drama, 1893; and 44 Vater Cliaifn 
und Pater Benediktus,” a novel. •* 


Bibliography : Das Gcistige Berlin, pp- 22,23. ^ 

BERNAL, ABRAHAM NUNEZ : Spanish 
martvr: burned at the stake by the Inquisition of 
Cordova May 3.1655. His martyrdom is celebrated 
in a work published by Jacob Bernal (Amsteidam, 
1655), entitled “Elogios que Zelozos Dedicaron a la 
Felice Memoria de Abraham Nunez Bernal que fue 
Quemado Vivo, Santificando el R ombre de su Cria- 
dor,” etc., and dedicated to Senor Elian Nunez Ber¬ 
nal. The work contains, among other items, a ser¬ 
mon in Bernal’s honor preached by Isaac Aboab, and 
poems bv Daniel a Ribera, Eliakim Castriel, Joseph 
Frances of Hamburg, Jonah Abravanel, Samuel de 


Castro, and Jacob de Pina. 


Btri tography : Zuuz, S. P. p. 34o; Ktiyserlin g;, a ) dini, 

pp. 260, 354: idem, BibUoteca Espan.-Port.-Judaica, pp. 
23, 43. r 


BERNAL, ISAAC (MARCUS) DE AL- 
MEYDA: Spanish martyr; born in Montilla 163o; 
burned at the stake in St. Iago de Compostella 
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(Galicia, Spain), in the month of March, 1655, at. the 
age of twenty-two. He was a nephew of Abraham 
Nunez Bernal. When only seventeen (1650) he 
had been thrown into the prison of the Inquisition 
at 'Valladolid. Daniel Levi de Barrios mentions 
Bernal in his ** Govierno Popular Jiuhiyco ” as a rela¬ 
tive. In the volume entitled “Elogios” (see Abra¬ 
ham Nunez Bernal) there is a “ Relacion del felice 
martirio del invicto Ishack de Almeida Bernal que 
murio vivo en fuego santificando el nombre del 
Senor . . . ”; as well as poems in honor of Bernal 
by Daniel a Ribera, Jonah Abravanel, Jacob de 
Pina, Samuel de Castro, Abraham Castanho, Isaac 
Israel, Daniel Arango, and a sermon by Jacob 
Abendana, 

D - G. 

BERNAL, MAESTRO: A Marano, sliip-phy- 
sician on the first voyage of Columbus to America. 
He had lived in Tortosa and had undergone public 
penance in October, 1490, as an adherent of Juda¬ 
ism. Columbus, by his arrogant conduct, aroused 
the enmity of the physician, who instigated a con¬ 
spiracy against the admiral in Jamaica'which seri¬ 
ously affected his destiny. 

Bi £H°? rai ;W 7 M. Kayserlmsr, Christopher Columbus , pp.90, 
Lio, Ivew lork, 1894; see also America, The Discovery of 

G - A. 

BERNAL, RALPH: Politician and art-col¬ 
lector; died in 1854. His ancestors were of Spanish- 
Jewish origin. His father was Jacob Israel Ber¬ 
nal, a West-Indian merchant, who in 1744 refused 
the office of ycibay (treasurer) of the Portuguese con¬ 
gregation because he decided to many Josebeth 
Baruh, a “Tudesca” or German Jewess, which he 
was only allowed to do under humiliating conditions 
(Picciotto, ‘ Sketches of Auglo-Jewisli History,” p. 
167). Ralph was entered at Christ’s College/Cam¬ 
bridge, where he took his degrees of B.A. and M.A. 
in 1806 and 1809 respectively. In 1810 he was called 
to the bar as a member of Lincoln’s Inn, but inherit¬ 
ing extensive property in the West Indies, he pre¬ 
ferred a parliamentary to a legal life. For thirty- 
four years (1818-52) he had a seat in the House of 
Commons, where he represented the city of London 
from 1818 to 1820, and Rochester from 1820 to 1841. 
Duiing that period he spent £ 66,000 in election con¬ 
tests. In the latter year he contested the constitu¬ 
ency of Weymouth, and was seated on petition. 
After representing that borough from 1841 till 1847, 
he returned to Rochester, continuing to sit for it 
until his retirement from political life in 1852. His 
parliamentary career was uneventful, although 
throughout he was prominent in the ranks of the 
Whigs, and from 1880 till 1850 acted as chairman 
of committees. Though brought up as a Christian, 
he recognized the claims of his Jewish ancestry by 
supporting the bills for the removal of Jewish dis¬ 
abilities, introduced while he was in the House. He 
was known in his day chiefly as an art-collector in 
antique china and plate; and at his death an at¬ 
tempt was made to secure his collection for the na¬ 
tion, but it was unsuccessful, and the collection was 
sold in 1855. Two catalogues of his works of art 
were issued. He was twice married, and had issue by 
both wives. 


BiRUOGRAnn i Diet, IS at. Biog.\ Sir H. Cole, Biography ; 
Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-J civish History, pp. 289-291* 
Gentleman's Magazine, 1823 and 1854. 

J - G. L. 

BERNARD, ABRAHAM: Russian physician; 
born in 1762. He studied at London in 1789; 
practised medicine in Hasenpoth, Courland, Russia; 
became district physician in Sliawli, government 
of Wilna; was subsequently appointed inspector of 
various military hospitals in Lithuania; and in 1809 
was made chief surgeon of the hospital of Slonim. 
He also received the title of court councilor; prac¬ 
tised at Mi tan in 1810-11; and then settled in Mos¬ 
cow. He has published: “Grlimle fur die Inokula- 
tion; dem Lithauischen Landvolke Gewidmet, ” 
Mitau, 1799; “ Observations sur rEnterrement Pre¬ 
mature des Juifs,” Mitau, 1799; and a German trans¬ 
lation of this last, under the title “ Bemerkungen 
liber das Friilie Beerdigen der Judisclien Leichen,” 
Mitau, 1802; “ Medicinisck-Chirurgisclie Beobaclit- 
ungen in den Kriegsliospitalern zu Kobrin und 
Slonim Gesammelt,” n. d.; and “Behandlung eines 
Epidemischen Wurmfiebers, das im Jahr 1796 in 
Kurland Herrschte,” in Hufeland’s “Journal fur 
Praktisehe Arzneikunde,” 1797, iv. 4, No. 5. 

Bibliography : Recke and Napierski, Allgemeines Schrift - 
stcllcruncl Gelehrtcn-Lexikon der Provinzen Lice-, Esth- 
und Kurland, vol. i., s.v., Mitau, 1S27; R. Wunderbar, Gesch. 
der Juden in den Provinzen Liv- und Kurland, pp. 66- 
bi ; ib. 18o3, where “ Bernard ” is given as " Bernhard. 1 ’ 

H. R. 

BERNARD OF CLAIRVAUX (generally 
known as St. Bernard) : Church father; born 1091, 
near Dijon, France; died at Clairvaux Aug. 20, 
1153. He was originally a monk of the Cistercian 
order at Citeaux; but, on being appointed abbot 
of Clairvaux, he founded a branch order known by 
his name, 160 monasteries of which came into exist¬ 
ence during his life. He vigorously opposed Abe¬ 
lard in 1140, as well as the introduction of the dogma 
of the immaculate conception. 

St. Bernard is distinguished for his activity in 
forming the second crusade in 1145-46, during which 
he traveled through France and Germany, preach¬ 
ing the crusade. One of the consequences of this 
was a succession of massacres of the Jews through¬ 
out the Rhine valle} 7- . This called forth an energetic 
protest by St. Bernard, which was sent to Engiand, 
eastern France, and Germany (Bouquet, “ Recueil, ” 
xv. 606). In this letter he laid down the general 
lines of policy with regard to the Jews by which 
the Roman Catholic Church has since been guided; 
and his arguments are those generally given, though 
without his name, in more recent pronouncements. 
According to St. Bernard, Jews are not to be dis¬ 
turbed or destroyed, because they are living symbols 
of the Passion; for which they are to be punished 
mainly by dispersion, so that they shall be witnesses. 
But they will ultimately be converted. How can 
this be if they are ground down? At the same time 
St. Bernard approves of the papal policy which de¬ 
clares that all usury on debts due by Crusaders 
shall lapse during their absence in the Holy Land. 

B, ® L . I . 0f ;. RAPI I Y: Neander, Der Heilige Bernhard und Scin 
Zcitaltcr, Berlin, 1813; Cotter Morrison, Life and Times of 
St. Bernard , London, 1863: literature cited in Herzog- 
Hauek s BcabEncy. u. 633; Gratz, Geschichte, vi. 148,151. 

G - J. 
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BERNARD (also Domeier), ESTHER {nee 
Gad): German poetess and authoress; horn at Bres¬ 
lau, Silesia, about 1770; died about 1814. On her 
mother’s side Bernard was a granddaughter of Jona¬ 
than Eybesckutz, the famous rabbi of Prague and 
Hamburg. 

At the age of about twenty she was married to 
a certain Bernard, with whom she removed to Berlin. 
She preferred the latter place to Breslau for the 
reason she herself gave in a letter to Jean Paul Rich¬ 
ter in the following words: “ Dort wird man liber 
den Menschen me den Juden vergessen; und besiisse 
ich die grossten Verdienste, so wurde ich doch in 
Eure besseren Zirkel nicht aufgenommen werden ” 
(There [in Breslau] the Jew is never forgotten in the 
man, and were I to possess the highest merit, I 
should never be admitted to your higher circles). Her 
marriage with Bernard must have been unhappy, for 
after a few years she obtained a divorce and married 
Dr. Domeier of London, with whom she went to live 
in Malta. 

Even in her girlhood Esther Bernard showed great 
talent for poetry and literature. Before her mar¬ 
riage to Bernard she contributed many poems to 
“Plumken’s Magazin ” and Rausch’s “Unterhalt- 
ungen.” To the latter she contributed also a short 
story in English, “Marcus and Monima,” 1795. 
While the wife of Bernard she wrote “ Beschreibung 
einer Wasserreise von Aussig Nacli Dresden” (in 
- Deutsche Monatsschrift ”); “ Eine Nachricht liber 
das Dresdener Museum ” (in “ Arcliiv der Zeit, ” Nov., 
1799, p. 445). She was also a contributor to “ Der Cos¬ 
mopolite June, 1795, pp. 577-599), and “Backer’s 
Erzahlungen ” (1798, iv. 272) for which she wrote 
some poems. “Backer’s Almanack” for 1800 con¬ 
tains two poems by Bernard, one of which has been 
set to music by Neuman, “ Ueber Schiller’s Piceo- 
lomini,” in “Merkwiirdigkeiten der Mark Branden¬ 
burg,” March, 1800, p. 882. 

In Berlin, Bernard made the acquaintance of Com- 
tesse de Genlis, the authoress of “ Les Meres Rivales,” 
which she translated into German under the title 
“Die Beiden Mutter,” 2 vols., 1800. 

After her marriage to Dr. Domeier she wrote 
“ Gesammelte Blatter,” Leipsic, 1805; “Briefe Wah- 
rend Meines Aufenthaltes in England und Portu¬ 
gal,” 2 vols., Hamburg, 1808; “Kritiscke Ausein- 
andersetzungen Mehrerer Stellen in dem Buche 
der Frau von StaM fiber Deutschland,” Hanover, 
1814. 

At the erection of the Wilhelmsschule in Breslau, in 
1791, for the instruction of Hebrew children, Esther 
Bernard celebrated the event in a poem in which she 
hailed the dawning of an era of freedom and equal¬ 
ity for the Jews of Silesia. 

Bibliography: Sulamitli , v. 252-258, 2S5 ; Schummel’s Brcs- 

laucr Almanacli, i.„ 1801; Kayser’s Bllcher Lcxikon, i. 125, 

ii. 64. 

s. S. R. 

BERNARD OF GORDON : Christian physi¬ 
cian ; born probably at Gordon in Guienne, depart¬ 
ment of Lot, France; professor of medicine at Mont¬ 
pellier about the year 1800. His “ Lilium Medicime ” 
was much read by Jews, and several Hebrew trans¬ 
lations of it are extant ; e.g ., that by Jekuthiel b. 
Solomon (Maestro Bonsenior) of Narbonne in 1387 


(nKItnn JG5W); and another by Moses ben Samuel 
of Roquemaure (Gard), 1360 (ntflSfin mS)- 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Hehr. Uefrcrs. p. 785; Renan- 

Neubauer, Ecriuaim Juifs, p. 386. 

G. M. S. 

BERNARD, HERMANN : Teacher of Hebrew 
in the University of Cambridge, England; bora of 
Austrian parents at Uman, or Human, a small town 
in southern Russia (at that time Poland), in the year 
1785. His father being a converted Jew, he was 
brought up as a Christian. He went to England in 
1825; settled in Cambridge as a private teacher in 
1830; and was appointed “ Praeceptor Linguae Sacrse ”' 
in the university on Oct. 18, 1837, succeeding Jose¬ 
phus Crook He died at Cambridge, aged seventy- 
two, on Nov. 15, 1857, after teaching there with 
marked success for twenty-seven years. 

Bernard published the following works: “The 
Creed and Ethics of the Jews Exhibited in Selec¬ 
tions from the Yad ka-Hazakah of Maimonides”' 
(1832); and “Ha-Menakel” (The Guide of the He¬ 
brew Student), 1839. During Bernard’s blindness, 
in 1853 appeared “Me Menuhot” (Still Waters), an 
easy, practical Hebrew grammar, in two volumes, 
by the Rev. P, H. Mason (afterward fellow and pres¬ 
ident of St. John’s College) and Hermann Ber¬ 
nard. Bernard’s lectures on the Book of Job, edited 
by his former pupil, Frank Chance (afterward a 
member of the Old Testament Revision Committee), 
appeared in one volume in 1864, but the editor’s, 
promised appendix was never published, 
j. 0. T. 

BERNARDINUS OF FELTRE : Franciscan 
friar; born at Feltre, Italy, in 1439; died Sept. 28, 
1494. He was one of the bitterest enemies the Jews, 
ever had, and openly advocated their utter exter¬ 
mination. He traveled throughout Italy preaching 
a crusade against them, the burden of his sermons 
being: “Let Christian parents keep a watchful eye 
on their children, lest the Jews steal, ill-treat, or 
crucify them.” As a worthy disciple of Capistrano, 
whom he held up as the type and model of a true 
Christian, he knew that his eloquence 
His would be of no avail among the aris- 
Preaching. tocracy, the members of which, guided 
by their interests, protected the Jews. 
He therefore endeavored to inflame the lower classes 
and to arouse the ill-will of the populace against the 
Jews. 

Because certain Jewish capitalists had been suc¬ 
cessful, he depicted all Jews as vampires and extor¬ 
tioners. In his sermons he was wont to say: ** I, 
who live on alms and eat the bread of the poor, shall 
I be a dumb dog and not howl when I see the Jews 
wringing their wealth from Christian poverty ? Yea! 
shall I not cry aloud for Christ’s sake? ” 

These sermons bore fruit. At Ravenna Bernardi¬ 
nus incited the populace to such a degree that he 
was enabled to expel the Jews with violence and to 
send deputies to Venice to solicit a legal sanction for 
the expulsion. The authorities of Florence were 
constrained to order Bernardinus to quit the coun¬ 
try, so that a rising which was imminent might be 
prevented (1487). At Campo San Pietro Bernardi¬ 
nus expelled a Jewish pawnbroker and established 
a gratuitous pawnbroking institution. 
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All Jewish occupations and enterprises were 
equally the objects of Bernardinus’ reprobation. The 
inhabitants of Sienna engaged a Jewish physician. 
Bernardinus delivered a series of sermons in which 
he reproduced all the idle tales spread among the 
people respecting the hatred that the Jews nourished 
toward Christians. He related that a Jewish physi¬ 
cian of Avignon on his death-bed recalled with 
delight the fact of having killed thousands of Chris¬ 
tians through his drugs. The consequence of these 
sermons was that the lower classes and the women 
abstained from having recourse to the Jewish physi¬ 
cian. 

These partial successes notwithstanding, the ef¬ 
forts of Bernardinus mostly failed of effect. The 
Italian people were actuated by good common sense, 
and the authorities sorely hindered Bernardinus in 
his Jew-baiting. It was in the Tyrol that he suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing about a bloody persecution. 

While Bernardinus preached in the city of Trent, 
some Christians called him to account for his hatred 
of Jews, remarking that the Jews of Trent were 
worthy people, “Ye know not,” replied the monk, 
“what misfortune these folks will bring upon you. 
Before Easter Sunday is past they will give you a 
proof of their extraordinary goodness.” Chance 
favored him with a good opportunity. 

During Holy Week of the year 1475 a Christian 
child named Simon, who was three years old, was 
drowned in the Adige, and his body 

Simon was caught in a grating near the house 
of Trent, of a Jew. The Jew gave notice of 
this occurrence to Bishop Hiuderbacli. 
The body was removed to the church and exhibited, 
and Bernardinus and other Hostile priests raised an 
outcry against the Jews, saying that they had put 
the child to torture and then slain him and flung 
him into the water. The bishop ordered the impris¬ 
onment of all the Jews, who, with one exception, 
when subjected to torture confessed. Thereupon 
all the Jews of Trent were burned, and it was deter¬ 
mined that thereafter no Jew should settle in the 
city (see Simon of Trent). 

Bernardinus endeavored to make use of this occur¬ 
rence to bring about the ruin of the Jews. At his 
instigation the corpse was embalmed, and commended 

to the people as a sacred relic. Pilgrimages to the 
remains were made toy rliousancls or persons, ancl be¬ 
fore many days several of them claimed they had 
seen a halo about the body. This new miracle was 
announced from every chancel, and fomented the 
excitement of the rabble against the Jews to such a 
degree that even in Italy they dared not go outside 
the towns, in spite of all that the doge and the 
Senate of Venice as well as Pope Sixtus did to stem 
the tide of hatred. Gregory XIII. canonized both 
—Bernardinus as a prophet, and Simon as a martyr. 

Bibliography: Acta Sanctorum , vii. 28 Sept.; Revue- Ori¬ 
entate, ii. 40, 41; Griitz, Gesch. tier Juden, viii. 255 ct scq. 

g. I. Bn. 

BERNAYS, ISAAC (known as Hakam Ber¬ 
nays) : Chief rabbi in Hamburg; born 1792 at Ma- 
yence; died May 1, 1849, in Hamburg. After having 
finished his studies at the University of Wurzburg, 
in which city he had been also a disciple of the well- 
known Talmudist R. Abraham Bing, he went to 


Munich as private tutor in the house of Herr von 
Ilirsch, and afterward lived at Mavence as a private 
scholar. In 1821 he was elected chief rabbi of the 
German-Jewish community in Hamburg, to fill a 
position where a man of strictly Orthodox views but 
of modern education was wanted as head of the con¬ 
gregation. After personal negotiations with Lazarus 
Riesser (father of Gabriel JRiesseb), who went to see 
him in Mayence, Bernays accepted the office on 
characteristic terms; namely, that all the religious 
and educational institutions of the community were 
to be placed under his personal direction; he wanted 
to he responsible to the government only. Besides 
this he required a fixed salary, independent of inci¬ 
dental revenues, and wished to be called “clerical 



Isaac Bernays. 


functional ” or “ hakam,” as the usual titles, “ moreli 
zedek” or “ rabbi ” did not seem to him highly es¬ 
teemed at that time. 

In 1SQQ lie began the reform of the Talmud Torah 
school, where the poorer children of the community 

had till then been taught Hebrew and arithmetic. 
He added lessons in German, natural science, geog¬ 
raphy, and history as important parts of the curric¬ 
ulum, and by 1827 what had formerly been merely 
a religious class had been changed to a good elemen¬ 
tary public school, which could well prepare its 
pupils for life. In spite of this great progress the 
council of the community wanted to take a greater 
part in the supervision of the course of instruction, 
and in consequence of differences with the hakam 
resulting from these claims, they withdrew the sub¬ 
vention of the school in 1S30; but through the inter¬ 
vention of the senate of Hamburg this was again 
granted in 1S32, though Bernays was denied the 
presidential seat he had till then occupied in the 
council of the school and was made instead “epho- 
rus” of the school. In 1849 he died suddenly of 
apoplexy, and was buried in the Grindel cemetery. 
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Bernays possessed wide philosophical views, a 
rare knowledge of the Bible, Midrash, and Talmud, 
and an admirable flow of language: he was indeed a 
born orator. He was the first Orthodox German 
rabbi who introduced the German sermon into the 
service, and who tried to interpret the old Jewish 
feeling in modern form and to preserve the ancestral 
creed even in cultured circles. His antagonists were 
therefore to be found in the ranks of the ascetic 
fanatics of the “ klaus ” as well as among the adher¬ 
ents of the “Temple,” a reform synagogue founded 
in 1819, against whose prayer-book Bernays had 
pronounced an anathema. By lectures on the 
Psalms, on Judah ha-Levi's "Cuzari,” etc., he tried 
to strengthen and to deepen the religious life of the 
community, the institutions of which he supervised 
very carefully. Ilis influence is still felt in the 
Hamburg community, where Jewish traditions and 
the study of Jewish literature are often found united 
with modern education. 

Bernays left no literary works. A small anony¬ 
mous essay, “Der Bibelsche Orient”—of great lin¬ 
guistic learning and original and wide historical 
views on Judaism—was supposed to have been 
written by him in early years; but he denied the 
authorship, aud never in later life showed any con¬ 
formity with the views of the little book. Of liis 
sons the celebrated philologist Jacob Bernays, pro¬ 
fessor and chief librarian at the University of Bonn, 
kept faithful to the religious views of his father, 
while the well-known literary historian Michael 
Bernays, who was only fourteen years old on his 
father’s death, was converted to Christianity. Ber¬ 


nays’ best pupil was Samson Raphael IIirsch, the 
well-known leader of modern Orthodoxy. 


Bibliography; Haarbleicher, Zu'ci Epoch en au*der Gc- 
xch ich (e dcr Dcutseh-Israclit ischcn Gem etude m Hamburg* 
Hamburg, 1867; T. Goldschmidt, The Talmud Torah school 
Under the Chatham Bernam Unedited). 
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BERNAYS, JACOB ; German philologist; born 
at Hamburg Sept. IS, 1824; died at Bonn May 26, 
1881. He was the eldest son of the liakam Isaac 
Bernays, who carefully guided his elementary edu¬ 
cation until he was sent, in 1844, to Bonn to attend 
the university. There lie studied philology under 
G. Welchcr and F. Ritschl, becoming particularly 
attached to the latter. His philosophical studies he 

pursued under Brandis. It was clxn-ixa liis four 

years’ career at the university that in competition 
for a gold prize he submitted a treatise on Lucretius, 
which won for him not only the prize, but also t-lie 
admiration of Ritschl, who strongly advised him to 
devote himself to a professional career. The work 
was afterward published under the title "Die Aus- 
gabe des Lucretius ” (Lcipsic, 1852). Bernays grad¬ 
uated in 1848, and in the same year issued his “ Her- 
aclitea ” (Bonn, 1848). In the following year he 
became privat-docent at his alma mater , and in the 
same year published at Bonn his “Florilegium 
Renasceutes Latinitatis.” He was also engaged 
in editorial work on the “Rlieinisclie Museum,” 
founded by Niebuhr, and conducted by Welcker 
and Ritschl. 

The serious work of organizing the Jewish Theo¬ 
logical Seminary at Breslau, the funds for the 
establishment ol* which had been provided by Jonas 


Friinkel, was actively begun in 1853, and the work 
was practically of a pioneer nature. Bernays was 
among the first to be called upon to 
Organizes be associated with Zacharias Frankel, 
Jewish. Graetz, and Jocfi in this task of out- 
Theo- lining the plan and method of study 
logical to be pursued in the new seat of learn- 
Seminary, ing, where rabbis were to be trained 
in accordance with the scientific edu¬ 
cational ideas of the time, instead of with the anti¬ 
quated methods of the yesliibali. Bernays was indeed 
peculiarly fitted to cooperate in such an undertaking; 
for, besides his profound classical learning and his 
university experience, he was a thorough Hebrew 
scholar and, moreover, was intensely Jewish in 
thought, feeling, and mode of life. 

When the seminary was opened (Aug. 10, 1854) 
Bernays began his actual teaching; his subjects 
including not only regular courses in Greek and 
Latin, but special courses as well in the history of 
German literature, history of Hebrew poetry, the phi¬ 
losophy of religion, illustrated by the “Cuzari” and 
“Moreh Nebukim.” In addition he conducted ex¬ 
ercises in German style. The annual reports of tlie 
seminary were enriched each year with some treatise 
prepared by one or another of those connected with 
the institution. Bernays contributed three of these 
during the twelve years of his association with the 
faculty: “Ueber das Phokylidisclie Gedicht” (Ber¬ 
lin, 1856); “Die Chronik des Sulpicius Severus” 
(Berlin, 1861); and “ Theoplirastos’ Sckrift fiber 
Frommigkeit” (Berlin, 1866). These were after¬ 
ward published separately. 

Bernays’ activity during his sojourn at Breslau 
was not. however, confined to his work at the semi¬ 
nary, as he had at once connected himself with the 
University of Breslau as privat-docent with re¬ 
markable* success. As a consequence his general 
literary productiveness was considerable and note¬ 
worthy. In 1855 there appeared in Berlin “Die 
Lebensbeschreibung des Joseph J. Scaliger.” Two 
years later was produced the work upon which, 
probably more than on any other one 
His of his writings, his claim upon the 
Activity at notice of scholarly posterity will have 
Breslau, to rest, “Grundzfige der Verlorenen 
Abkandlung des Aristoteles fiber die 

Wirkvm< 2 : cler Tra-.g'oclic CBrGSlSLLl, l»3Dl)- A.S late aS 
1882, in his report on tlie Aristotelian literature in 

the “Jaliresbericht ffir die Alterthums-Wissenscliaf t, ” 
Dr. Susemilil of Greifswald speaks of the deluge of 
writings called forth by the “ Grundzfige ” as not 
having even then subsided. Another contribution 
to Aristotelian literature by Bernays during this 
period is “Die Dialoge des Aristoteles im Yerhaltniss 
zu Seinen Uebrigen Werken ” (Berlin, 1863). 

From his alma mater there came at last the recog¬ 
nition that was liis due. Ritschl left his position at 
Bonn University in 1S66; and the call 
Called to was sent to Bernays to fill the place 
Bonn of assistant professor and chief libra- 
University. rian. With the greater responsibilities 
now thrust upon him, however, he 
still found time for the production of some of 
the best and most scholarly of his writings. Die 
Ileraklitischen Briefe ” was published at Berlin in 
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1869. In 1872 appeared his “ Uebersetzung der Drei 
Ersten Bucher von Aristoteles’ 1 Polit.ik.’ ” “Leber 
die uiiter Pliilo's Werken Stehende Sell rift: * Leber 
die Uuzerstorbarkcit des Welt-alls ’ ” was issued in 
1876, and "Lucian und die Cynikcr” in 1879. In 
1880 there appeared “ Zwei Abhandlungeu liber die 
Aristotelische Theorie des Dramas,” which is a 
republication of the “ Grundzlige ” of 1857 and the 
“ Ergiiuzungen zu Aristoteles’ Poetilc.” His last 
work was “ Phokion und Seine Neueru Beurteiler ” 
(Berlin, 1881). 

Suddenly, amid this congenial activity, Bernays 
was stricken with sickness, which very soon and 
unexpectedly ended fatally. He was but fifty-seven 
years of age: and the grief felt at his early demise 
was profound and wide-spread, alike among profes¬ 
sors and students and his coreligionists. Though 
fifteen years away from the Jewish Seminaiy at 
Breslau, he still remained devoted to it, and be¬ 
queathed to it his Hebrew library. 

Bernays’ collected writings, edited by Usener, 
were published in two volumes, Berlin, 1885. 

Bibliography: Broekliaus, Convcrsations-Lcxilwn, s.v. 

s. M. Co. 

BERNAYS, MICHAEL : German historian of 
literature: born at Hamburg Nov. 27, 1834; died at 
Carlsruhe Feb. 25, 1897; son of Hakam and brother 
of Jacob Bernays. He attended the Johanneum in 
his native city, where, principally under the guid¬ 
ance of Adolph Kraft, he devoted himself to the 
study of flic classics. In a performance of “ Antigo¬ 
ne,” arranged at the gymnasium by Topfer, Ber¬ 
nays appeared as Kreon . and is said already at this 
time to have excited admiration by the originality 
of conception revealed in his rendering of the lines. 
A few months later he entered the University of 
Bonn, where at first he devoted himself to the study 
of law, but soon abandoned it for that of classical 
philology, which, notwithstanding many unfavora¬ 
ble external circumstances, he thenceforth prose¬ 
cuted with unflagging perseverance. After com¬ 
pleting his course at Bonn he went to Heidelberg, 
where he became a pupil of Gervinus and Holtz- 
maun. Shortty after his arrival there Bernays, 
although then scarcely twenty-one years of age, lec¬ 
tured on Shakespeare before a literary student soci¬ 
ety which he had founded, and whose members had 
bestowed upon him the title of “master.” In 1855 
he received His doctorate and prepared to qualify 
himself for a professorship, while at the same time 
prosecuting his manifold literary labors. 

In 1859 Bernays published a festival play for the 
one hundredth anniversary of Schiller’s birthday, 
and in 1864 he composed verses on the 
Literary tricentennial celebration of the birth 
Labors. of Shakespeare. Shortly afterward 
he wrote an explanatory text to Bee¬ 
thoven's music to “Eginont,” which was not only 
frequently spoken, but produced so lasting an im¬ 
pression that, thirty years later, the directors of the 
Carlsruhe Theater ordered from Bernays a similar 
prologue for Mozart’s “Requiem.” Despite these 
occasional literary productions, however, Bernays 
steadily pursued his studies; and he even refused 
an offer from Treitschke to participate in the editor¬ 


ship of the “Preussische Jalirbucher,” fearing that 
the duties of such a position might divert him from 
his main purpose. In the same year, 1866, he pub¬ 
lished His first celebrated work, “Zur Kritik und 
Gcschichtc des Gocthcschcn-Textcs,” in which he 
once for all established the necessity of applying the 
methods of classical philology in the criticism of the 
modern masters. 

Shortly after the Franco-Prussian war, which so 
powerfully stimulated the general interest in the 
national poetry, Bernays received a call to the Uni¬ 
versity of Leipsic, and such was his popularity as 
a lecturer there that within a very short time after 
his arrival the largest hall of the uni versify 7, was in¬ 
adequate to accommodate the audience. It was the 
enthusiasm thus aroused that now induced the art- 
loving king of Bavaria, Ludwig II., to found a spe¬ 
cial chair of German literature—the first to be estab¬ 
lished—at Munich, and to summon Bernays thither 
as extraordinary professor, who thus, at the age of 
thirty-nine, already beheld the fulfilment of his. 
dearest wishes. After an activity of eighteen 
months Bernays received a regular professorship, 
and this position he held until his resignation in 
1889, when he removed to Carlsruhe. 

In striking contrast with many university ju’o- 
fessors, Bermrvs rarety confined himself to the writ¬ 
ten copy before him; for he was gifted, above all, 
with a marvelous memory. It is said 
Professor that he could recite lengthy poems 
of German and dramas, such as “ Hermann und 
Literature. Dorothea” and “Tasso,” from begin¬ 
ning to end without faltering or be¬ 
traying any evidence of fatigue. With this faculty, 
which he had cultivated from early youth, Bernays 
united an unusualty extensive yet accurate knowl¬ 
edge of the literature of ancient and of modern times. 
Thus he constantly enriched his discourse with copi¬ 
ous and pertinent citations reflecting the inmost 
nature of the author under discussion. When to 
these qualifications are added a voice of exceptional 
flexibility and power, and a carefully studied elo¬ 
quence of gesture, the great popularity of the lec¬ 
turer can be readily understood. 

In his published works Bernays aimed to transfer 
the methods of classical philology to the domain of 
modern literary history and criticism, 
As Author, and endeavored to elevate these studies 
to an equality with the other academic 
sciences. Among his most popular writings, besides 
those mentioned, are: “Briefe Goethe’s an F. A. 
Wolf,” Berlin, 1868; “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte 
des Schlegelschen Shakespeare,” Leipsic, 1872; “Der 
Junge Goethe”—a collection of the poems and let¬ 
ters of Goethe during the years 1764-76—3 vols., 
Leipsic, 1875; “Goethe und Gottschcd ”—two biog¬ 
raphies—Leipsic, 1880; an introduction to a revised 
edition of Schlegel and Tieck’s translation of Shake¬ 
speare, Berlin, 1871-72; an introduction to a cen¬ 
tenary edition of Yoss’s translation of Homer, Stutt¬ 
gart, 1881. 

Apart from his literary activity, Bernays was fre¬ 
quently called upon to officiate on public occasions; 
as, for example, in 1883, when he was requested by 
the city of Munich to preside at the public dinner 
given in celebration of the emperor’s birthday; and 
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in 1892 at Carisruhe, when lie delivered the dedica- 
torv address at the unveiling of the ScliefTel monu¬ 
ment (see Bettellieim, “ Biographisehe Blatter,” 1895). 
In contradistinction to his brother Jacob, who strictly 
observed the ordinances of Judaism, Michael Ber¬ 
nays early embraced Christianity. 

p,im iograpiiy : Bettellieim, BingrapMsches Jalirbiich mul 
1 TtoUadwr Nekrohm, 189T; Milmhener AUmmcme Za- 
tumi Feb. 2(5, 1897; Brockliaus, Convcrxations-Lcxilwn , s.v. 

[h J. So. 


BERNBUB/G. See A*halt. 

BERND, JULIUS D.; American merchant and 
philanthropist; born in 1880; died at Pittsburg, Pa., 
Nov. 30, 1892. Bernd was a successful business 
man and highly esteemed by his mercantile associ¬ 
ates in Pittsburg. He was a member of the cham¬ 
ber of commerce. Being actively interested in phil¬ 
anthropic work, he was a director of the Guskx 
Orphanage and Home of Western Pennsylvania, an 
earnest worker for the Humane Society, and a mem¬ 
ber of the Bodef Sliolem congregation. By his will 
he left a large amount to various charities, particu¬ 
larly to the Union of American Hebrew Congrega¬ 
tions, the Hebrew Union College, and the Gusky 
Orphanage. After giving to every charitable insti¬ 
tution in the county of Allegheny, without regard 
to creed or color, he bequeathed the residue of his 
estate, share and share alike, to the Hebrew Union 
College of Cincinnati, 0,, and to the city of Pitts¬ 
burg, Pa., the bequest to the city being conditioned 
•on its creating a department or alcove in the Car¬ 
negie Library of Pittsburg, to be known as the J. D. 
Bernd Alcove,” which was accordingly instituted. 
a J- Co. 


BERNFELD, SIMON : German publicist and 
rabbi; born in Stanislau, Galicia, Jan. 6, 1860. His 
father, who was a good rabbinical scholar and also 
well versed in secular knowledge, was liis hist in¬ 
structor. He took to writing Hebrew very early; 
and at the age of thirteen he translated a German 
novel into that tongue. His first article, About 
the Expulsion of the Jews from Nuremberg,” was 
published in “ Ha-Maggid ” of 1879 (No. 22), as were 
various other contributions from his pen. 

In 1879 Bernfeld went to Konigsberg, where he 
held for some time an editorial position on M. L. 
Rodkinson’s Hebrew weekly, “Ha-Kol.” In the 
fall of 1880 he left Konigsberg for Breslau, where lie 
spent several months in great distress. Early in 1881 
he went to Lyck, Prussia, to become the assistant of 
David Goudon, editor of “ Ha-Maggid.” He re¬ 
mained there for nearly a year, and continued to con¬ 
tribute articles and editorials for that periodical foi 
several years after leaving Lyck. He returned to 
Ixbnigsberg late in 1881, and after a year’s prepara¬ 
tion entered the university of that city , vheie he ic- 
mained until the summer of 1883. 

A brighter period in Bernfeld’s life began with 
Iris arrival in Berlin in the summer of 1883. He en¬ 
tered the university of the German capital, and at the 
same time attended the Ilochschule fur die Wissen- 
scliaft des Judenthums. In lb8o lie became a legu- 
lar contributor to “Ha-Meliz” (St. Petersburg), and 
in the same year obtained his doctor’s degree. In 
March, 1886, he was elected chief rabbi of the Span¬ 
ish and Portuguese community of Belgrade, the cap¬ 


ital of Servia, and director of the Jewish school in 
that city. This position he held for about seven 


vears. 

Bernfeld now resides at Berlin, and occupies him¬ 
self mainly with writing in Hebrew and German. 
He is a German writer of varied and considerable at¬ 
tainments. His “Juden und Judenthum imNeun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert” (Berlin, 1898), which forms 
vol. iii. of the series “Am Ende des Jalirhunderts,” 
edited by Dr. Paul Bornstein, is a work of merit, 
and the same can he said of his essay, “ Der Talmud, 
Sein Wesen, Seine Bedeutung, und Seine Geschiclite” 
(Berlin, 1900). His new translation of the Bible, 
now in course of publication, has also been highly 
praised (see “ Allg. Zeit. des Judenthums,” 1901, No. 
13). His chief significance, however, lies in the field 
of Neo-Hebraic literature. He belongs to the younger 
class of clear and forceful writers who have brought 
new life into modern Hebrew literature and have 
lifted the journalistic part of it to an eminence which 
it had not before attained. A clever journalist, 
Bernfeld writes on various subjects. In addition to 
innumerable articles in various periodicals, he has 
compiled popular works on history, philosophy, and 
kindred subjects; while in the field of the history 
of the Jews, of which he made a special study, he 
has done valuable original work. 

The most important of his works are: Da at 
Elohim” (Knowledge of God), a history of the relig¬ 
ious philosophy of the Jews from rudimentary phil¬ 
osophical systems of the Bible down to that of Asher 
Ginzberg, the thinker of modern national Judaisra 
(Warsaw, 1897); “Dor Taliapukot,” a monograph 
on the Mendelssolmian period {tb. 1896—9b); and 
biographies of S. L. Rapoport (1899), of Michael 
Sachs (Berlin, 1900), and of Gabriel Riesser (War¬ 
saw, 1901). 


Bibliography: Sefer Zikkaron pp.131-133 (^tobio^phica 1 
sketch); Lippe, Bibliogr.LexikoiuiUi^^y Zeitlm, Bibli¬ 
otheca Hcbraica , s.v. 


BERNHARDT, MARTIN : German neuropath 
and medical author; born at Potsdam April 10,1844. 
He was educated at the gymnasium of his native 
place and at the University of Berlin, where he stud¬ 
ied under Virchow and Traube. After graduating 
as M.D. in 1867, lie was appointed assistant to Ley¬ 
den at the Universitats-Klinik at Konigsberg; and 
two years later, physician at the Charite (free dis¬ 
pensary and hospital) at Berlin under Westphal. 
The Franco-German war interrupted his clinical 
work, for lie went to the front with the Landwehr, 
receiving a medal for bravery under fire. On his 
return in 1872, he was appointed privat-docent of 
medicine and as specialist for neuropathy at the 
University of Berlin, and, ten years later, assistant 
professor. 

Bernhardt, in addition to contributing numerous 
articles to medical publications, lias been theeditoi - 
iu-cliief since 1885 of the “ Ceutralblatt flit die Medi- 
zinischen Wissenscliaften," and the correspondent of 
neuropathy and electrotherapy for Virchow-Hirscli s 
“ Jahresberiehte.” He is also one of the collabora¬ 
tors of Eulenburg’s “ Realencykiopiidie der Me- 
diziu ” His principal works are: “Die Sensibib- 
tatsverlniitnisse der Haut,” 1873; “Beitriige zur 
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Symptomatology mid Diagnostik der Hirnge- 
schwiilste,” 1881; “ Electricitiitslehre fur Medizin,” 
1884, in collaboration with Professor Rosenthal: 
“ Erkrankungen der Peripherischen Nerven,” 1895- 
1897. 

BiblioCtRaphy : Hirscli, Biog. Lc. r.,SS4, i. 421; Pagel, Biog. 

1901, p. 151. 

s. E. Ms, 

BERNHARDT, SARAH (ROSINE BER¬ 
NARD) : French actress; born at Paris Oct. 22, 
1844, of Dutch Jewish parentage. She was received 
into the Roman Catholic Church at the request of her 
father. Her early years were spent at the Convent 
Grand-Champs, Versailles, where she remained until 
fourteen years old, when she was received into the 
Conservatoire, where she studied dramatic art under 
Prevost and Sanson. Though, like Rachel, natu¬ 
rally inclined to comedy, Bernhardt wofl a prize for 
her work in tragedy. On Aug. 11,1862—four years 
after beginning her dramatic studies—she made her 
debut at the Comedie Francaise in “ Iphigenie. ” Her 
success was but partial; and the experiment—for 
such it really was—resulted in further study and a 
short trip to Spain. On her return to Paris the 
young actress went to the Theatre du Gymnase, the 
Porte-Saint-Martin, and the Odeon (1864), and, a 
year later, back again to the Porte-Saint-Martin. 
There she appeared as Armande in “Les Femmes 
Savantes,” as Cordelia in “King Lear,” and in her 
first male role, Zanetto, in Francois Coppee’s “Le 
Passant ” (1869). 

The outbreak of the Franco*German war inter¬ 
rupted her career for a time, the interval being 
spent in study and nursing the wounded. Her next 
appearance was on Nov. 6, 1872, when she played 
Mile, de Belle-Isle at the Comedie Frangaise. For 
the next seven years Bernhardt remained, a member 
of this famous institution, of which she became a 
“ societaire ” in 1875. Her greatest artistic triumphs 
were achieved there in “Phedre ”; “ Andromaque ”; 
“ Zaire ”; “ Alcmene ”; “ Ruy Bias ” (Marie de JS'eu- 
bourg ); “La Fille de Roland” (Berthe)] “Rome 
Vaincue” ( Posthumia , the blind woman); “Le 
Sphinx ” ; “ L’Etrangere ”; and in the classic plays 
of Racine and Corneille. 

In 1879 Bernhardt’s eccentric behavior and temper 
led to a severance of her associations with the Comedie 
Frangaise: and on a civil suit the actress was ordered 
to pay damages amoun ting to 100,000 francs. After a 
tour to London, Copenhagen, and America (1880-81) 
with a company of her own, Bernhardt returned to 
Paris, where she assumed the direction of the Theatre 
Ambigu (1882). The same year she was married to 
the actor Jacques Dama-la (died 1889), and played 
Pierrot at the Trocadero in a pantomime written by 
Richepin. She afterward leased the Theatre Vaude¬ 
ville, which she opened Dec. 11, 1882, with “Fe¬ 
dora,” playing the title-role herself. Soon after, she 
returned to the Porte-Saint-Martin, which she opened 
Sept. 17, 1883, with “Frou-Frou.” This was fol¬ 
lowed by “La Dame aux Camelias,” “Nana Sahib,” 
and “ Theodora..” During the season of 1886-87 she 
toured the United States, and on her return to the 
Porte-Saint-Martin appeared in “La Tosca.” She 
revisited America in 1888-89, and on her return 


played at the Porte-Saint-Martin in “Jeanne d’Arc” 
and “Cleopatre” (1890). 

Then followed an interval during which the ac¬ 
tress toured Europe. Returning to Paris, she en¬ 
gaged in 1893 the Theatre de la Renaissance, pro¬ 
ducing “La Femme de Claude,” Lenmitre’s “Les 
Rois,” Barde’s “Medee,” “Magda,” Rostand’s “La 
Samaritaine” and his “La Princesse Lointaine” 
(1895), and Yzcil in D’Annunzio’s “La Ville Morte ” 
(1898). While leasing this house, Bernhardt gave the 
use of it to Duse, who played the French actress’s 
role in “La Dame aux Camelias,” while Bernhardt 
played the title-role in “Magda.” 

Her latest and most successful lease of a theater 
was when she took the Theatre de l’Opera Comique, 
formerly known as the Tlieittre Municipal des Na¬ 
tions, and converted it at considerable cost into the 
Theatre de Sarah Bernhardt (Jan. 18, 1899). Here 
she first essayed Hamlet and later the Due de Rcich- 
stadt in Rostand’s “ L’Aiglon. ” In 1900-01 she again 
toured the United States, with Coquelin. 

In addition to being an actress, Bernhardt is a 
dilettante sculptor and author. Her bust of Sardou 
attracted attention. Her writings consist of a book, 
“Dans les Nuagcs” (1878), and “L’Aveu,” a play 
produced at the Odeon in 1888. She has also written 
a rather frank autobiography, evoked by Marie 
Colombiers attack on Bernhardt in her notorious 
pamphlet “Sarah Barnum.” 

As an actress, Sarah Bernhardt is the embodiment 
of the theatrical; every pose, every movement, 
every intonation of her voice being the result of 
careful, patient.study. She belongs to the intellec¬ 
tual school of actors, splendidly intelligent, but 
rarely touching the heart. Bernhardt is always ad¬ 
mirable, but never aught save Bernhardt. Her voice 
is remarkable for its flexibility and timbre, and her 
grace of movement is one of her chief attractions. 
Whether she plays the blind Posthumia , or Frou- 
Frou, or Hamlet, or the Due de Beichstadt, her per¬ 
sonality is always preponderant and she ever remains 
the French actress, Sarah Bernhardt. 

Bibliography: Westminster Review , lx. 301 ct seq.; La 

Grande Encyclopedic* s.v.; The Critic , xxxv. 638-040; 

Fortnightly Review (new series), xlvi. 113-122; Harper's 

Magazine , lii. 63-OS; Nouveau Larousse Hlustre , ii. 35. 

s. E. Ms. 

BERNHARDY, GOTTFRIED; German phi¬ 
lologist and historian of literature; born at Lands- 
berg in the Neumark, province of Brandenburg, 
March 20, 1800; died at Halle May 14, 1875. His 
father was a merchant who had been successful and 
prosperous, but who in Gottfried’s childhood had a 
series of business reverses that left him in a position 
where he had to struggle for the bare necessities of 
life and with but little prospect for providing the 
boy with a liberal education. At this juncture when 
the lad was about nine years old,, two well-to-do 
brothers of his father, living in St. Petersburg, ar¬ 
ranged to provide the means for his schooling, and 
he was entered at the Joaehimsthal Gymnasium, 
Berlin, where he remained six years, being admitted 
to the Berlin University in 1817. Here in the pur¬ 
suit of his philological studies, to which he now es¬ 
pecially applied himself, he had the good fortune 
to study under F. A. Wolf—though the latter was 
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already in the declining years of his life—as well as 
under Bockh and Buttmann. He received his degree 
as doctor of philosophy on Oct. 80, 1822, and in the 
same year published his first work, “ Eratosthenica, ” 
a collection of the widely scattered fragments of the 
early Alexandrian astronomer. 

In 1823 he became privat-docent in philology at 
his alma mater, and two years later was appointed 
associate professor. He received a call from Halle 
in 1829 to assume the position of full professorship 
in the universit} 7 there, and that of director of the 
philological seminary. This call he accepted, and 
Halle was the sphere of his activity for the rest of 
liis life. During the two years from 1841 to 1843 he 
officiated as prorector of the university, and in 1844 
lie was appointed chief librarian, the duties of which 
position he fulfilled in addition to his work of in¬ 
struction—not in any perfunctory fashion, but by 
reorganizing the library of the university in a com¬ 
plete and systematic manner. 

From the very beginning of Berphardy’s profes¬ 
sorial career he prosecuted his literary labors as 
well. During the first year of his advent to Halle, 
there appeared his “ Wissenschaftliclie Syntax der 
Griechischen Spraclie.” In 1830 the first edition of 
his “ Grundriss der Romisclien Litteratur ” was pub¬ 
lished. Of this successive revisions were issued in 
the years 1850, 1857, 1865, and 1872. The “Grund- 
linien zur Encyklopiidie der Philologie ” was issued 
in 1832. In the following year, work was begun on 
his version of Suidas, but the appearance of Gats- 
ford’s great edition at Oxford necessitated a change 
of plan, and the work was not completed until 1851. 
Upon its publication the king of Prussia conferred 
an order upon Bernhardy. The first part of the 
“ Grundriss ”—comprising the prose literature—was 
published in 1836, subsequent editions being issued 
in 1861 and 1867-72. The poetical portion, consti¬ 
tuting the second part, was published in 1845. This 
went iuto a second edition in 1856, and was again 
republished in 1859 and 1867-72. Bernhardy began 
the editing of the “Bibliotheca Scriptorum Latino- 
rum ” in 1838; but the work was not continued be¬ 
yond the first volume, as his contributors resented 
his extraordinary methods of revision by voluminous 
additions and amendments. His last literary work 
was the collecting and editing of the minor writings, 
both Latin and German, of F. A. Wolf, which were 
issued in two volumes in 1869. 

Bernhardy had always manifested a deep interest 
in all the local educational work at Halle, and had 
frequently been active in supervising the examina¬ 
tions. In 1867 the city of Halle honored him by ap¬ 
pointing him a member of the Curatorium of the 
newly erected gymnasium. Five years before he 
had been appointed privy councilor ( Geheimer Be- 
gierungs-Bath). The fiftieth anniversary of his doc¬ 
torate was enthusiastically celebrated in Oct., 1872 
—professors, students, and civil authorities joining 
in making the event notable and worthy. His 
former students, in honor of the occasion, collected 
a fund of one thousand thalers to establish a Bern¬ 
hardy fund to aid students of philology. 

He was married in 1829 to Henrietta Meyer of 
Berlin (died 1853). It is said by Le Roi—who, how¬ 
ever, gives no data as to time or place—that Bern¬ 


hardy lived during the later period of his life as a 
.Christian, and suggests that he was possibly con¬ 
verted during his student life. He attained the age 
of seventy-five years, dying in honor amid the scenes 
of his great activity. Professor Beyschlag delivered 
the funeral oration. 

Bibliography : Eckstein, in AllgemeineDeutsche Biographies 

U s . M. Co. 

BERHHEIM, ABRAM C.: xlmerican lawyer; 
born at Hew T York city Feb. 1, 1866; died there 
July 24, 1895. Bernheim was educated in pub¬ 
lic schools of his native city and later in the Colum¬ 
bia College, subsequently taking a course of in¬ 
struction at the University of Berlin. During his 
attendance at Columbia College he was twice selected 
prize lecturer on the political history of the state of 
Hew York, and in 1894 was made permanent lec¬ 
turer in this branch. 

Bernheim contributed money and books to his 
alma mater, and took deep interest in free art exhib¬ 
its on the east side of Hew York and in the Univer¬ 
sity Settlement Society, of which latter he was one 
of the founders and the treasurer. He was also sec¬ 
retary of the Tenement House Building Company 
for the improvement of the dwellings of the poor. 
He was a member of the Stock Exchange and of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

In addition to his philanthropic work, Bernheim 
wrote a number of articles on sociological and polit¬ 
ical subjects, among them being: “The Relations 
of the City and the State of Hew York,” in the 
“ Political Science Quarterly, ” Sept., 1894; “ A Chap¬ 
ter on Municipal Folly,” in the “Century Magazine,” 
May, 1895; “ Results of Picture Exhibitions in Lower 
Hew York,” in the “Forum,” July, 1895. 

Bibliography: The Critic , Aug. 3, 1895, p. 75; Jewish 

Chronicle, Aug. 16, 1895, p. 6. 

A. A. Sz. 

BERNHEIM^ ERNST : German historian; 
born at Hamburg Feb. 19,1850. On completing his 
elementary and preparatory studies, he attended the 
universities of Berlin, Heidelberg, Strasburg, and 
Gottingen. It was from Strasburg that he received 
his degree as doctor of philosophy, having offered 
as his thesis a study on “ Lothar III. und das 
Wormser Koukordat.” This was published in that 
city in 1874, and though the production of a youth 
of but twenty-four years, which frankly stated, the 
occasion of its preparation, it was at once received 
as something more important than an ordinary 
doctorate dissertation. It was in fact a scholarly 
pursuit along the line of research undertaken. by 
Friedberg, whose demonstration of the historical 
errors based on the “Harratio de Electione Lo~ 
tharii” Bernheim confirms by a mass of newly 
discovered evidence. He shows, too, that Lothars 
election was mainly the work of Archbishop Adelbert 
of Mayence. 

In the year after the appearance of “Lothar III.” 
he was appointed privat-docent at the University of 
Gottingen (1S75). Here he produced “ Zur Geschichte 
des Wormser Konkordats” (Gottingen, 1878), in which 
he pieces together from original sources a picture of 
the party struggles of 1122, the extremist tendencies 
of the papal and imperial factions, and the devel- 
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opment of a compromise which was ultimately 
embodied in the Concordat. He shows, too, how 
Henry V. strove to free himself from the limitations 
of the Concordat. This production firmly fixed his 
place among the historical scholars of Germany. 
Two years later appeared his “ Geschichtsforschung 
und Geschichtsphilosopliie,” Gottingen, 1880. In 
1882, while still at Gottingen, he joined Weizsackcr 
and Quidde in the task of editing the “Deutsche 
Reichstagsacten unter Ruprecht,” which was pub¬ 
lished under the supervision of the Ilistorisclie Kom- 
mission in Munich, and the third volume of which 
was published at Gotha in 1888. The work is in¬ 
deed monumental, covering as it does oii\y the first 
decade of the fifteenth century. Fully three-fourtlis 
of the material had never before been published. 

In the mean time, Bernheim had received a call to 
the University of Greifswald as assistant professor 
of history (1S83). Upon his marriage (1885) he em¬ 
braced Christianity. Here, besides his work in the lec¬ 
ture-room, he continued his labor on the “ Reichstags¬ 
acten,” and wrote his “Lehrbucli der Historisclien 
Methode, ” Leipsic, 1889. In the same year he was 
promoted to be professor ordinary of history. Two 
years later, in conjunction with Wilhelm xVltmann, 
he completed “ Ausgewiihlte Urkunden zur Erlaute- 
rung der Vcrfassungsgeschiclite Deutsclilands im 
Mittelalter,” Berlin, 1891. Considerable stir was oc¬ 
casioned in university and general pedagogic circles 
by the appearance of his eighty-page pamphlet, 
“ Der Universitats-Uuterricht und die Erfordernisse 
der Gegenwart,” Berlin, 1898. In this treatise he 
attacks the German sj T stem of university instruction, 
and insists that the lecture method should be modi¬ 
fied by providing some efficient system of exercises 
in connection with the lectures. 

In 1899 Bernheim was elected rector of the Uni¬ 
versity of Greifswald, and in the following year the 
Order of the Red Eagle was conferred upon him. 

Bibliography : Meyer, Ko >iversa tions-Lcxilwn , 1897. 
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BERNHEIM, HIPPOLYTE: French physi¬ 
cian and neurologist; born at Mulhausen, Alsace. 
He received his education in his native town and at 
the University of Strasburg, whence he was gradu¬ 
ated as doctor of medicine in 1867. The same year 
he became a lecturer at the university and established 
himself as physician in the city. When, in 1871, 
after the Franco-Prussian war, Strasburg passed to 
Germany, Bernheim removed to Nancy, in the uni¬ 
versity of which town he became clinical professor. 
When the medical faculty took up hypnotism, about 
1880, Bernheim was veiy enthusiastic, and soon be¬ 
came one of the leaders of the investigation. He is 
a well-known authorit} 7 in this new field of medicine. 

Bernheim has written many works, of which the 
following may be mentioned here: “DesFievresTy- 
phiques en General,” Strasburg, 1868; “Le^on de 
Clinique Medieale,” Paris, 1877; “De la Suggestion 
dans l’Etat Hypnotique et dans 1’fStat de Yeille,” 
Paris, 1884; “De la Suggestion et de son Applica¬ 
tion a la Therapeutique,” Paris, 1887. 

Bibliography : Pagel, Bioaraphischcs Lexikon , Vienna, 

1901, s.v.; La Grande Encyclopedia, s.v. 

s. ' F. T. H. 


BERNICH, SOLOMON (called also Berenicus 
and Beronicus) : Scholar, poet, and adventurer of 
doubtful origin, who appeared in Holland about 
1670 and attracted much attention. He spoke Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, and Dutch with equal facil¬ 
ity, and was able to recite by heart whole classical 
works and to put into verse on the spot anything 
that was told to him in prose. He was thought by 
many to be an escaped monk from France, but 
Yung (“ Alphabetische Liste Aller Gelelirten Juden 
. . . ,” Leipsic, 1S17) states that he was a Jew, 
a native of Eger, in Bohemia, who was educated in 
Vienna and in Italy. Bernicli, or Berenicus, despised 
conventional scholarship and all the restraints of 
cultured life, and chose to associate with the lower 
classes; working sometimes as a chimney-sweep, and 
sometimes as a grinder of knives and scissors. He 
was found dead in a swamp, in the outskirts of Rot¬ 
terdam, into which he had probably fallen while in 
a state of intoxication. Two works from his pen— 
one a collection of Latin poetry with a Dutch trans¬ 
lation (Amsterdam, 1692; 2d ed., ib. 1716), and the 
other called “Georgarchontmachia,” with a biog¬ 
raphy of the author by B. Borremansius—are in the 
British Museum general catalogue under the name 
“ Beronicus, Petrus Joannes. ” 

Bibliography: Larousse, Dictionnaire Universeh s.v. Be¬ 
renicus; G. D. J. Schotel, Biographisch WoordenboeH der 

Nederlamlcn , pp. 130,137. 

S. P. Wi. 

BEENOTj JULIE* See Juditii, Mme. 

BERNSTAMM, LEOPOLD BERNARD: 

Russian sculptor; born at Riga April 20, 1859. At 
the age of thirteen he entered the studio of Prof. 
D. Jensen at Riga, and at fourteen the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts of St. Petersburg, where he 
was awarded the highest prizes. In 1888 he made a 
number of busts of celebrated Russians, among them 
being those of Dosto} r evski, Rubinstein, Fonvisin, 
and K. Brandt. This established his reputation as 
a portrait-sculptor, and within the next two years 
he made about thirty busts of various representa¬ 
tives of Russian art, science, and literature. 

After a sojourn in Rome (in 1884), where he sup¬ 
ported himself by making portraits from photo¬ 
graphs, Bernstamm went to Florence, and there 
continued his studies under Professor Rivalti. At 
this time he exhibited in Rome his “Neapolitan 
Fisherman.” “David,” and “Head of a Monk,” all 
of which received high commendation. In 1885 he 
settled in Paris, where he won the friendship of Dr. 
Labadie-Lagrave. He soon became famous by his 
sculpture-portraits of eminent Frenchmen, such as 
Renan, Sardou, Flaubert, Halevy, Coppee, Derou- 
lede, Zola, and many others. In 1S90 Bernstamm 
exhibited his works at the galleries of George Petit. 
The exhibition attracted considerable notice, and was 
visited by President Carnot. It consisted of a col¬ 
lection of charming statuettes, reproducing in an as¬ 
tonishing variety of costumes all foreigners that had 
come to Paris during the Exposition of 1889. 

Since 1887 Bernstamm has exhibited every } r ear at 
the salon of the Cliamps-Elysees, at which he has 
manifested his talent on a larger scale in such works 
as “ Au Pilori,” “The First Arrow,” and “The Ex¬ 
ecutioner of John the Baptist.” In 1889 he was 
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awarded, by the jury of the Exposition, a silver 
medal for various groups and busts. He also pro¬ 
duced “Floquet,” a plaster cast; “La Modestie,” a 
marble bust bought by Count Torelli, chamberlain 
of the king of Italy in 1891; “ Christ and the Woman 
Taken in Adultery ” (1894); and “Jules Cheret,” 
bronze bust«(1895). In 1896 lie was called to Tzars- 
koe-Selo to make busts from life of the emperor 
Nicholas II. and the empress of Russia. For the 
Exposition of 1900 he finished a group intended for 
the czar: “Peter the Great Embracing Louis XV.” 
In 1901 he produced the statue of Rubinstein ordered 
by the St. Petersburg Conservatory. Some of his 
works were bought by Czar Alexander III. and 
some by the Italian government. Bemstamm was 
made chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 1891. 


Bibliography : Dictionnaire 
Kashi Klindozlinm , vol. i., 
sources. 
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Binr/raphiquc: Bulgakov, 
St. Petersburg, 1890; private 
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BERNSTEIN, AARON (DAVID) (pseudo¬ 
nym, A. Rebenstein): German publicist, scientist, 
and reformer; born April 6,1812, in Danzig; died Feb. 
12 , 1884, in Berlin. His was one of the most versa¬ 
tile and productive Jewish minds of the nineteenth 
century. Intended by his parents for a rabbi, he 
received a thorough Talmudical education, which 
made him a formidable adversary in the controver¬ 
sies on religious reform in which he later partici¬ 
pated (Holdheim, “ Gescli. der Entstehung . . . der 
Judisclien Reformgemeinde in Berlin,” p. 54, Berlin, 
1857). At an advanced age, when he was recognized 
as one of the great political leaders of Germany, he 
could still write in the style and the spirit of an old- 
time Polish rabbi (“ Ha-Zefirah,” 1875, ii., No. 2). 

He went to Berlin at the age of twent 3 r , and by 
his own efforts, without the help of school or uni¬ 
versity, familiarized himself with the German lan¬ 
guage and literature. He soon began to write on 
many and diverse subjects, and attracted attention 
by bis graceful and lucid style as well 
Early as by his force and originality. For 
Debut as a some years he was an antiquarian book- 
Writer. seller in Berlin; but his literary labors 
absorbed most of his attention; and 
finally he took up writing as a profession. 

His earliest works, most of which appeared under 
his pseudon 3 r m, are: A translation of the Song of 
Songs, with critical notes and a bibliographical pref¬ 
ace by Zunz (Berlin, 1834); “Plan zu einer Neuen 
Grundlage fur die Philosophic der Geschichte ” (id. 
1838); “Novellen und Lebensbilder ” (ib, 1840); 
“ Eine Abliandlung liber die Rotation der Planeten ” 
(ib. 1843). In the same year appeared his anony¬ 
mous pamphlet, “Zahlen Frappieren,” a defense of 
the Prussian Ministry of Finance against the attack 
of Biilow-Cummerow. It created a sensation in 
political circles, and was thought b 3 r man 3 r to have 
been written b 3 r the minis' dv of finance himself. 

His scientific and political studies did not prevent 
Bernstein from taking an interest in Jewish affairs; 
and he became the principal contributor to W ilhelm 
Freund’s monthly magazine, “Zur Judenfrage,” 
which appeared in Berlin from July, 1843, to June, 
1844. Bernstein was one of the leading spirits in 
the inception of the movement for religious reform 


in those days, and his great rabbinical knowledge 
and his conciliatory spirit made even the opposition 
respect him. One of the most acute and objective 
writers against tlie Reform movement said that of 
Rebenstein’s attacks on Judaism it might he said 
“ Faithful are the wounds of a friend ” ; 

Active while the remainder of the verse (Prov. 
in Jewish, xxvii. 6), “ but the kisses of an enemy 

Affairs. are profuse,” was appropriate to the 
defense of it advanced by some of bis 
contemporaries (see Phineas M. Heilprin, “Teshubot 
be-Anslie Awen,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1845, let¬ 
ter I). 

Bernstein was one of tlie committee appointed 
March 10,1845, to work out a plan for a line of prog¬ 
ress in Jewish religious affairs. A fragment of a 
remarkable speech which he delivered at the meeting 
which chose that com¬ 
mittee is preserved in 
Holdhenn’s above- 
mentioned work, 
where, by the way, 

Bernstein is considered 
to have been the only 
“ theologian ” present. 

He agreed with Dr. 

Stern in recognizing 
the importance of the 
Talmud and in deplor¬ 
ing the arrest of its 
development along the 
lines of the exigencies 
of practical life. Bern - 
stein was chosen to edit and amend the “ Entwurf ” of 
the commit tee; and he is one of the principal authors 
of the famous “ Aufruf ” for the organization of a re¬ 
ligious Reform movement among the Jews in Ger- 
man 3 % which appeared in the Berlin newspapers earty 
in April, 1845. He and Dr. Stem were the authors 
of the prayer-book for the newly organized Reform 
congregation of Berlin; and while Bernstein refused 
to become its rabbi, it seems that he often officiated 
in that capacit 3 r before a regular rabbi was engaged. 
He was also the editor of the monthty “ Reform- 
Zeitung: Organ fur den Fortschritt im Judentlmm,” 
which appeared in Berlin in 1847. 

In 1849 Bernstein founded the “ Urwalilerzeitung, ” 
a political monthly which advocated the principles 
of political reform in the same conciliatory but de¬ 
termined spirit that had characterized his advocacy 
of religious Reform in Judaism. It soon gained a 
large circulation and brought the editor much fame; 
but it also brought him into inevitable conflict with 
the authorities, which resulted in a sensational trial 
under the press law, with a sentence 
Imprisoned of four months’ imprisonment for the 
Under editor. In the same year when the 
Press Law. “Urwahlerzeitung ” was suppressed 
(1858), Bernstein founded the Berlin 
daily “ Volkszeitung,” which soon attained a large 
circulation, and of which he remained the chief edi¬ 
torial writer for more than a quarter of a centur3 r . 
In that paper first appeared Bernstein’s valuable 
popular scientific essa 3 's, which later were published 
in book form as “ Naturwissenschaftliche Volks- 
bucher” (4th ed., Berlin, 1880, 21 vols.), and were 
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translated into the principal European languages. 
A Hebrew translation, entitled “Yedi'ot lia-Teba‘” 
(KnoAvledge of Nature), appeared in Warsaw, 1881- 
91. It was prepared partly by P. Rudermann (see S. 
Bernfeld's autobiographical sketch in “Sefer Zik- 
karon” (Book of Remembrance), but mostly by D. 
Frischmann. 

Bernstein also wrote two novels of Jewish life, 
“Yogele der Maggid” and “Mendel Gibbor,” which 
% first appeared in Josef Wertheimer's “ Jahrbuch fur 
Israeliten ” and then in book form (Berlin, 1860; 7th 
edition, ib. 1892). They were translated into many 
languages, even into Russian (St. Petersburg, 1876), 
and place their author among the most important 
ghetto novelists, second only to Kompert (Kayser- 
ling, “Judische Litteratur,” p. 171, Treves, 1896). 
These novels were, unlike the ghetto stories of to¬ 
day, written for Jews only, and therefore employ 
the German-Jewish idiom to an extent that almost 
brings them into the class of dialect stories. Bern¬ 
stein’s “ Ursprung der Sagen von Abraham, Isaak, 
und Jakob ” (Berlin, 1871) is a valuable contribution 
to Biblical criticism, although Wellliausen (“Prole¬ 
gomena zur Gescliichte Israels,” i. 31) objects to its 
political tendencies. The most important of Bern¬ 
stein’s political essays and articles appeared in book 
form under the title “Revolutions- und Reaktions- 
geschielite Preussens und Deutschland s, von den 
Marztagen bis zur Neuesten Zeit” (Berlin, 1883-84, 
3 vols.). He also wrote numerous other less impor¬ 
tant works on a great variety of subjects. 

The achievements of Bernstein as a practical scien¬ 
tist are also worthy of notice. As early as 1856 he 
patented an invention by which two 
A Practical distinct telegraph messages could be 
Scientist, sent over the same wire at the same 
time. He was one of the first to ad¬ 
vocate the laying of telegraph wires underground, 
and was also the inventor of an automatically closing 
gate for railroad crossings. He was, besides, an ex¬ 
pert photographer; and he taught photography free 
of charge to many striving young men, thus ena¬ 
bling them to earn their livelihood. 

Bernstein enjoyed great popularity in his later 
years, and when lie died was mourned as one of the 
great popular teachers of the German nation. The 
degree of doctor of philosophy was conferred on 
him by the University of Tubingen in 1876. Julius 
Bernstein, now professor at Halle, is his eldest son. 

Bibliography: Meyer, Konvcrsatinns-Lexikon ; Brockbaus, 
Konversatioiis-Lcxikon, 13th edition ; Stern, Gesch. des 
Judenthums , xvi.: Fuenn. Kencxct YIsrael, pp. 75-76; Geiger, 
Jiidischc Zeitschrift , 1869, vii. 223-226; Illustrlrte Zeituiuj , 
March 1, 1884 (with portrait). 
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BERNSTEIN, B12LA : Hungarian rabbi and 
author; born in Varpalota, Hungary, 1868; was 
graduated as Ph.D. at Leipsic, 1890, and as rabbi 
at the Budapest Seminary in 1893; since 1894 has offi¬ 
ciated as rabbi at Szombathely (Stein-am-Anger). He 
published “Die Schrifterklftrung des Bachja ben 
Asclier,” Berlin, 1891, and collaborated in a Hun¬ 
garian translation of the Pentateuch, published by 
the Jewish Hungarian Literary Society, 1898. A 
monograph upon the Hungarian Revolution and the 
Jews was also published in Hungarian by the same 


association in 1S98; “Die Toleranztaxe der Juden in 
Ungarn,” Breslau, 1901. 

s L. Y. 

BERNSTEIN, BERNARD: Actor; born at 
Warsaw in 1861. He sang in the chorus of the Po¬ 
lish opera of that city, and appeared there as a come¬ 
dian (1882) in the role of Grandmother Jachnc in A. 
Goldfaden's comedy, “ Die Zauberin. ” He played in 
several Jewish theaters in Russia, and when tlu* 
Jewish theater was forbidden in that country (Sept. 
14, 1883), he went to Galicia, in Austria, and then 
to Rumania, where he played in various roles, usu¬ 
ally comic. In 1892 he was engaged by Pool’s 
Theater of New York, where he appeared first as 
Zingitang in Goldfaden's “Sliulamith,” and later in 
many other plays. He was especially successful in 
the role of Shamai in “ The Jewish King Lear,” by J. 
Gordin. Bernstein now (1902) resides in New York. 

ii. ii. M. Se. 

BERNSTEIN, EDIJARD : Socialist leader, 
editor, and author; born in Berlin 1850. Begin¬ 
ning life as a clerk in a bank, Bernstein’s mind 
became early imbued with socialistic ideas. In 
1872 he joined the Social-Democratic party, and 
in 1878 gave up business to assist in editing, in 
Switzerland, the party organ, “ Die Zukunft,” which 
became afterward “ Das Jahrbuch der Sozialen Wis- 
senschaft.” When the anti-Socialist law of Bis¬ 
marck endangered the party's existence, and it be¬ 
came necessary to establish abroad a socialist organ 
to sustain and direct the young movement, Bern¬ 
stein was entrusted with the editorship of the new 
organ, “ Der Sozialdemokrat, ” published at that time 
in Zurich. When he was expelled from Switzerland 
and removed to London, the publication of “ Der 
Sozialdemokrat” was also transferred thither (1888), 
and continued till it became unnecessary, after the 
downfall of Bismarck and the revocation of the anti- 
Socialist law in 1890. Since then he has acted as 
London correspondent of the Berlin “Yorwarts,” 
and has written for the “Neue Zeit,” “ Sozialistische 
Monatsliefte,” and other periodical publications. In 
England he contributed a number of essays to the 
“ Progressive Review ” and “ The New Age. ” Bern - 
stein’s sketch of Lassalle—contributed to an edition 
of his speeches and writings—has been translated 
into English and edited by him (3 vols., Berlin, 1893) 
under the title, “Ferdinand Lassalle as a Social Re¬ 
former,” London, 1893. Bernstein is the author also 
of “ Communistische undDemokratisch-Sozialistisclie 
Stromungen Walirend der Englischen Revolution 
des 17. Jahrhunderts,” published in a collection of 
essays on the history of Socialism, entitled “Yor- 
laufer des Neueren Sozialismus,” Stuttgart, 1895. 

The latest of Bernstein’s productions, “ Die Yor- 
aussetzungen des Sozialismus und die Aufgaben der 
Sozialdemokratie,” Stuttgart, 1899, has roused gen¬ 
eral controversy throughout 'Europe. Professor 
Diehl, though not himself a Socialist, characterizes 
Bernstein as “one of the most talented, most learned, 
and clearest adherents of scientific Socialism,” which 
opinion is shared by even the extreme Socialistic 
opponents of Bernstein— Kautsky and Mehring. 
Bourdeau regards this book as the most important 
that has appeared on Socialism since Marx’s “Das 
Kapital.” In this book, Bernstein, after having 
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been for more than twenty years a champion of so- 
called “orthodox ” Marxism, comes to the conclusion 
that many of Marx’s views no longer correspond to 
the facts of modem social phenomena, and must be 
replaced by others more in consonance with modern 
society. Of the views peculiar to Marx, he does not 
place so much value upon the purely economic con¬ 
ception of history; he minimizes the importance of 
the theory of value, and repudiates the Hegelian 
dialectic method, though at the same time he claims 
that he still adheres to the spirit and evolutionary 
principles of Marx. Bernstein further emphasizes 
the great importance of cooperative associations, 
and urges the Socialist party to free itself from revo¬ 
lutionary phraseology and illusory hopes of the im- 
mediate"downfall of bourgeois society, and to work 
hand in hand with all the democratic elements that 
hght for social reforms. Bernstein even concedes 
that the Social Democracy is practically acting on 
the proposed lines; but he wants a more consistent 
policy, as it seems to him that the remains of former 
conceptions still prevail in the party and hamper the 
progress of Socialism and the gradual realization of 
its ideals. In 1901 Bernstein was allowed to return to 
Germany, and in March, 1902, he was elected to the 
Reichstag on the Socialist ticket from Breslau, to 
succeed Dr. Schonlank, deceased. 
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BERNSTEIN, ELS A (pseudonym, Ernst 
Rosmer): German dramatist; daughter of Heinrich 
Borges, the friend of Richard Wagner; born at 
Vienna; educated at Munich; and, for a short time, 
on the stage. An affliction of the e} r es forcing her 
to retire, she thenceforth devoted herself to dramatic 
literature. Shortly after her marriage in. 1892 to 
Max Bernstein, she wrote her first play, “ Wir Drei,” 
which created considerable discussion.. It was really 
a dramatized version of the matrimonial and sexual 
views of Taineand Zola. Her next plays fell rathei 
Hat; “Dammerung,” 1893; “Die Mutter Maria,” 
1894; “Tedeum,” 1896; “ Themistokles, ” 1897; and 
“Daguy Peters.” But unbounded admiration was 
elicited by “Die Konigskinder,” 1895—a dramatic 
fairy-tale. Though its plot was simple, the beauty 
of the theme and its poetry were such as to class it 
with Fulda’s “Der Talisman.” 


Bibliography: Das Jiingste Deutscl ilaiid, pp. 31< &.0, 
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BERNSTEIN, HERMANN: Russian-Ameri¬ 
can writer; born Sept. 20,1876, at Shirwindt, Russia. 
When he was seven years of age his parents moved 
to Moliilev on the Dnieper, and Hermann was edu¬ 


cated at the Jewish free school of that city. In 1893 
the family emigrated to America and settled in 
Chicago. At first Bernstein struggled hard to make 
a living. In 1897 he engaged in literary work in 
New York, and was soon successful. He has made 
translations from the Russian, among them “Foma 
Gordeyev,” by Gorki, New York, 1901; and has 
written “The Flight of Time, and Other Poems, 77 
1899. A series of ghetto stories by Bernstein ap¬ 
peared in the New York “Evening Post,” in “ Ains- 
lee’s Magazine,” and in “The Scroll,” and these 
were reprinted in book form under the title “In 
the Gates of Israel,” New York, 1902. 


BERNSTEIN, HIRSCH : Russian-American 
editor and publisher; born in Vladislavov (Neu- 
stadt-Schirvint), government of Suvalki, near the 
Prussian frontier, March 25, 1846. He received the 
usual Jewish education and learned to write Hebrew 
fluently. He emigrated to the United States in 1870, 
settling in New York, where he still (1902) resides. 
While following from the first commercial pursuits, 
he has continued his Hebrew studies in his leisure 
hours. In 1870 he started “The Post,” the first 
JudaBO-German or Yiddish periodical in America; 
but, like many subsequent publications of that 
nature, it had but a short existence. In the same 
year he founded the “Ha-Zofeh be'Erez ha-Hadas- 
hali,” the first publication in the Neo-Hebraic lan¬ 
guage iu America. It appeared weekly for five 
years and contained many interesting contributions, 
which throw light on local and contemporary Jew¬ 
ish history. Bernstein was at one time a constant 
contributor to “Ha-Maggid,” “Ha-Lebanon,” and 
“ Ha-Karmel,” and, after Ch. G. Vidaver, was 
probably the first regular American correspondent 
to European Hebrew periodicals. 

ir. h. r- wi. 

BERNSTEIN, HUGO KARL (pseudonym, 
Karl Hugo) : Hungarian dramatist; born in Buda¬ 
pest 1808; died at Milan 1877. He began the study 
of medicine, but lacking means .sufficient to con¬ 
tinue it, he entered the army, where within tw enty 
months he succeeded in laying by a sum that en- 
abled him to qualify himself for medical examina¬ 
tion. In 1830 he served during the Polish insur¬ 
rection as army surgeon at Warsaw, whence he 
proceeded to Budapest, where he practised as homeo¬ 
path. In 1839 he went to Paris, wdiither he had 
been called by Hahnemann. This w T as a turning- 
point in his career. The cosmopolitan French capi¬ 
tal with its numerous theaters reawakened his youth¬ 
ful inclination for the stage and for poetry. He 
proceeded to Hamburg, where, iu 1840, he published 
“Die Selmsuchts-Klange eines Hagestolzen.” It 
• was here, also, that he wrote the plays “ Brutus und 
Lucretia,” “Das Schauspiel der Welt,” and "Der 
Stein derWeisen.” In 1844 he returned to Buda¬ 
pest., w T here he resumed the study of the Hungarian 
language, which by this time he had almost forgot¬ 
ten. Here he published his “Psalmen eines Armen 
Poeten,” “Egy Magyar Kirdly,” and the well- 
known “Bankier und Baron.” He also wrote two 
French dramas, “ La Comedie Infernale 5 and 
“LTliade Finie.” In Berlin he was arrested for 
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lese-majeste, because of a book published b} r him 
under the title “ Hugo Amber Bernstein, oder Das 
Verkannte Genie ”; lie was, however, released upon 
the plea of insanity. Though a genius, he was pos¬ 
sessed by the idea that he alone had been appointed 
to revolutionize art, science, and religion—in short. 
The entire intellectual life of man. ^ 

BERNSTEIN, IGNACY: Polish bibliophile 
and writer on proverbs: born at Vinnitza, govern¬ 
ment of Podolia, Jan. 80, 1836, where his father 
Samson had an important banking business. He 
was educated b) 7- the learned Moses Landau, son of 
Rabbi Samuel and grandson of R. Ezekiel Landau 
of Prague. In 1856 he married Eliza, the daughter 
of Me'ir Edler von Mises of-Lemberg; and in 1858 
he removed with his parents to WarsaAV, where he 
still resides, ranking among the prominent members 
of the Jewish community. In 1881, at his instance, 
a library of Jewish books was founded in connection 
with the Great Synagogue of Warsaw. Bernstein 
from the beginning took an active part in the man¬ 
agement of the library and is now its chairman. 
He did much useful work in collecting proverbs of 
all nations. In 188S-89 his “ Jiidische Spriclnvorter ” 
—a collection of Judaeo-German proverbs—were 
published in the “Hausfreund,” Warsaw; and in 
1900 he published a remarkable illustrated catalogue 
of his library of about 4,800 works on proverbs, 
folk-lore, ethnography, etc., accompanying the list 

'w.-i-fcli T.-«.lu.tVble explanatory notes. TLlis ea.tal.OUue 

is unique in its way, being also a typographical art 
book. Many titles and ornaments of the more an¬ 
cient works are reproduced from the originals. The 
full title of the catalogue is “Katalog Dziel Tresci 
Przvslowiowej Skladajacycli Biblioteke Ignacego 
Bernsteina,” 2 vols., Warsaw. He is now (1902) 
preparing a new and enlarged edition of his Judaeo- 
German proverbs. 

Bibliography: S. Onrelbranrt, Enciildopcdja Powszcclma, 

ii., Warsaw, 1898; and private sources. 

H. R. 

BERNSTEIN, IGNATI ABRAMOVICH: 

.Russian railroad engineer; born in Kremenetz, gov¬ 
ernment of Volhynia, 1846; killed July 5, 1900, on 
the steamship “Odessa,” between Harbin and Clia- 
barovsk. He was educated at the high school of his 
native town, and at the St. Petersburg Institute for 
Engineers, from which he graduated. 

In the eighties, while yet a student, he was re¬ 
ceived by the czar as a delegate from many Jewish 
families who petitioned for a restoration of their right 
of settlement outside the pale, of which they had 
been unlawfully deprived. Bernstein pleaded their 
cause so earnestly that the czar granted their request. 

After serving as assistant district engineer on 
various railroads, Bernstein was in 1896 appointed 
first engineer at Vladivostok, and in the following 
year was sent to Tzitzikar, where he was given the 
direction of the fifth district of the Eastern Chinese 
Railway. On July 2 he sailed for Chabarovsk. 
When the vessel was three days out it was attacked 
by Chinese Boxers, who killed thirteen of the pas¬ 
sengers, Bernstein being one of the victims. A 
memorial service was held Aug. 19 in the Great 
Synagogue at St. Petersburg. 


Bibliography : Voskliod , Nov. 5, 1900, No. 02, p. 13; private 

sources. 

H. R. 

BERNSTEIN, ISRAEL : Russian Hebrew 
publicist ; horn about the middle of the nineteenth 
century at Velizh, government of Vitebsk; studied 
pharmacy at Moscow, and worked as a druggist in 
the colony Shchedrin, near Bobruisk. Bernstein's 
“Ila-'Atndim lia-'Olim fill lia-Zon” (The Goats 
Which Leaped upon the Flock), in “ Ha-Shaliar ” (vi. 
366-382,401-415), is a severe and vindictive attack on 
the misdeeds of the “Melammedim,” the rabbis and 
the leaders of the Jewish communities (kahal), es¬ 
pecially in the smaller towns. His “Binyan Zeke- 
nim u-Setirat Yeladim ” (How the Old Build and the 
Young Destroy), which occupies over forty pages of 
vol. vii. in the above periodical, is written in the 
same spirit as the first; but here the author tries 
more to glorify the “Haskalali,” or progress, and to 
point out the probability that the vivacious and 
active Hasidism of southern Russia will regenerate 
itself sooner than the dry scholarship and pedantry 
of the north or Lithuania. 

In his third important article, “ Le-maher Ge’ulah ” 
(To Bring About Speedy Redemption), in “Ila- 
Shahar,” x. 230-241, 288-297, Bernstein tries to prove 
that the great necessity of the times is that the rabbis 
and the rich Jews shall cease to use unlawful and 
revolting means to save their sons from being drafted 
into military service. This last article was written 
late in 1880, shortly before the great changes which 

tOOh place after assassination of Emperor 

ander II. in the following year. 

Like all progressists who did not join the new 
nationalistic movements, Bernstein remained silent 
for a long time, and in a “ letter to the editor ” 
(“Keneset Yisrael,” i. 7, Warsaw, 1886), Bernstein ad¬ 
mits that the persecutions of the last five years have 
shattered all his former optimistic views and the 
hopes that the Jews of Russia by improving their 
conduct will obtain equal rights and be recognized 
as men and brethren. He admits his mistakes, and 
is overwhelmed by the despair which has seized 
most of the advocates of progress and assimilation 
in these trying chauvinistic times. 

Minsk, p. 91, Wilna, 


Bibliography: Eisenstadt, Rahhanc 
1898. 

IT. B. 


P. Wl. 


BERNSTEIN, JOSEPH ( u JOE ”) : American 
pugilist; born in November, 1877, in New York city. 
He first appeared in the ring in 1894, during which 
year he gained no less than five victories. In 1895 
lie Avon four fights and drcAv tAvo, thus establishing 
himself as a feathenvciglit of acknoAvledged proAV- 
ess. In succeeding years he added greatly to his 
reputation. 

Probably no other adept in boxing of his age has 
appeared in the ring so often as Bernstein, avIio has 
fought nearly 80 battles in seven years. Of these 
he has Avon 44, drawn 26, and lost 7, and in one case 
there Avas no decision. He defeated Jack Connors, 
James Larkins, William O’Donnell, and Solly Smith. 
a. F. H. Y. 

BERNSTEIN, JOSEPH: Polish physician; 
born at WarsaAV in 1797; died there in 1853. After 
graduating from the Warsaw Lyceum in 1815, he 
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studied medicine at the Berlin University, from 
which he was graduated in 1822. After his return to 
Poland he was for a year assistant physician at the 
university clinic of Warsaw; in 1829 lie was ap¬ 
pointed house-physician of the Warsaw Jewish Hos¬ 
pital; and in 1834, chief physician. He is the au¬ 
thor of “De Phthisi Pulmonum,” published in 1818. 

Bibliography: S. Orgelbrand, Encyklopedja Powszcchna , 
ii., Warsaw, 3898. 


BERNSTEIN, JULIUS: German physiologist 
and medical writer; born at Berlin Dec. 8, 1839; son 
of Aaron Bernstein (1822-84). He studied at the 
University of Berlin, whence he was graduated as 
doctor of medicine in 18G2. In 1865 he was admitted 
as privat-docent to the medical faculty of Heidel¬ 
berg, and became in 1869 assistant professor of phys¬ 
iology. Two years later he obtained the appoint¬ 
ment' of professor of physiology at the University 
of Halle, a position he still (1902) occupies. In 
1898 he received the title of “ Gelieimer Medizinal- 
rath.” 

Bernstein is one of the leading physiologists of 
the day. Besides contributing numerous articles 
regularly, since 1865, to technical journals (“ Arcliiv 
fur die Gesammte Physiologic des Menschen und der 
Thicre ” ; “ Arcliiv fur Physiologic ”; “ Arcliiv fur 
Anatomie und Physiologic”; “Arcliiv fur Patliolo- 
gische Anatomie und Physiologie und fur Klinische 
Medizin,” etc.), he, since 1888, has edited the “Un- 
tersuchungen aus dem Pliysiologisclien Institut in 
Halle. 77 HO lias written i “ aber 
den Erregungsvorgang im Nerven- und Muskel- 
System,” Heidelberg, 1871; “Die Fiiuf Sinne des 
Menschen,” Leipsic, 1875 and 1900; “Lelirbuch der 
Physiologie,” Stuttgart, 1894 and 1900. 


Bibliography : Poggendorf, Biog.-Lit. Hcniclu'Ortcvhwch, 
1S9S, iii. 114: Puget Bioy. Lex. Vienna, 1901, s.v.; Meyer, 
Ko 11 versations-Lcxikon, s.v.; private sources. 

s ; F. T. H. 


BERNSTEIN, KARL ILYICH : Russian 
jurist, professor of Roman law; born at Odessa Jan. 
13,1842; died at Berlin in 1894. He belongs, on the 
maternal side, to a Jewish family that has produced 
several noted scholars. He graduated from the 
Odessa Gymnasium in 1857, and after studying the 
ancient languages in Dresden, he attended succes¬ 
sively the universities of Halle, Heidelberg, and 
Berlin, under Professors Vengerov and Gneist, who 
exercised great influence over him. In 1864 he ob¬ 
tained the degree of doctor of law from the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin, being the first Jew to receive it from 
that institution. 

For two years Bernstein attended the sessions of 
the Halle circuit court, in order to familiarize him¬ 
self with the practise of law. Toward the end of 
1865 he returned to Russia with the intention of lec¬ 
turing on Roman law, hut found that- he was de¬ 
barred by his religion from holding a professorship 
in Russia. He thereupon applied himself to the 
study of Russian law, and subsequently practised 
it at Odessa and St. Petersburg successively. . Bern¬ 
stein continued his theoretical studies, and in 1871 
presented at the University of St. Petersburg a thesis 
on Russian civil law, obtaining the degree of master 
of law. 


In 1872 Bernstein married Felice Leonovna, a 
daughter of the Russian hanker Leon Rosenthal, 
and after a prolonged tour through Europe perma¬ 
nently settled in Berlin. For eight years (1878-86) 
he lectured on Roman law at the University of 
Berlin as a privat-docent; in 1886 he was appointed 
associate professor; and in 1887 professor. In the 
latter year he renounced his allegiance to Russia and 
became a German subject. About this time there 
was established in connection with the university 
an institute for* the instruction in Roman law of 
Russian students sent abroad by their government 
to prepare themselves for professorships, and Bern¬ 
stein was appointed one of its directors. 

Bernstein always took great interest in Jewish 
affairs. When the exodus of Russian Jews to the 
United States began, in 1881, he was an active mem¬ 
ber of the Berlin colonization committee, and for 
many years corresponded with Michael Heilprin 
on colonization matters. 

Most of Bernstein’s writings were published in 
various law periodicals; but some were issued in 
hook form. His first published work was “ De Dele¬ 
gation^ Natura;,” Berlin, 1864. A Russian transla¬ 
tion, under the title “ O Sushchestvye Delegatzi po 
Rimskomu Pravu,” was published in St. Petersburg 
in 1871. In this dissertation the author’s views re¬ 
lating to delegation and novation anticipated those 
expressed in the famous treatise of Salpius. Bern¬ 
stein’s “ Ucheniye o Razdyelitelnykli Obyazatelst- 
vakh po Rimskomu Pravu i Noveisliim Zakonam.” 
St. Petersburg. 1871, was the first attempt ever made 
to apply tile principles of Roman ami 1 ^- 

to Russian legislation. Its leading idea was further 
developed in “Zur Lehre von dem Alternative!) 
Willen und den Alternativen Rechtsgescliaften. 
Abtheilung I.: der Alternative Wille und die Alter¬ 
native Obligation.” Bernstein was also the authoi 
of the following works: **Zur Lelirc vom Legatum 
Optiouis,” in “Zeit, der Savigny-Stiftung,” 1880, pp. 
151 et seq.; “Ueberdie Subjectiven Alternativen 
Rechtsgescliafte von Todeswegen,” ib. 18S3, iy. ; 
“Die Alternative Obligatio im Romischen und im 
Modernen Reclite,” in “Zeit. fiir Vergleichende 
Reclitswissenschaft,” ii.; an analysis of Pescatore’s 
“Die Sogenannte Alternative Obligatio,” in “Zeit. 
ftir Handelsrecht,” xxix.; “Zur Lehre von denDatis 
Dictis,” in “Festgabe fur Beseler,” Berlin, 1884. 


Bibliography: Vengerov, Kritiko-Biocp'ctfiche^ki Slovui , 
iii , St. Petersburg, 1893: Entziklopedichc^ki bloi'ar, m., 
St.'Petersburg, 1893; and private sources. 

H. R. 


BERNSTEIN, MAX (pseudonym, Silas Mar- 
ner) : German author; horn May 13,1854, at FUrtli, 
Bavaria; now (1902) practising law at Munich. His 
literary activity is directed mainly to the stage. The 
most "noteworthy of Bernstein’s comedies are: 
“Coeur-Dame,” “Mein Neuer Hut,” “Ritter Blau- 
bart,” “Unbefangen,” “Alles in Ordnung,” “Ein 
Guter Menscli,” and “Ein Dunkler Punkt.” Of Ids 
dramas may be mentioned: “Dagmar,” “Ruth,” and 
“ Gold.” He also wrote a collection of short stones: 
“Kleine Geschichten,” “Die Plauderei,” and “Ein 
Kuss,” as well as numerous miscellanies that have 
appeared either in newspapers or in book foim. 
While Bernstein’s works are very popular among 
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the general reading public, they are little noticed by 
the critics and the literary historians. His wife is 
the author Elsa Bernstein. 

Bibliography': Kiirsclmer, Deutscher Littcratur-Kalender, 

S.Y. 

s I. Bek. 

BERNSTEIN, NAPHTALX HERZ : Au¬ 
thor; lived in Russia about the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Being engaged in business, he de¬ 
voted his leisure hours to study; applying himself 
especially to Biblical subjects, and writing much 
thereon, without, however, publishing any of liis 
work. His defense of the Talmud, under the title 
“ Eder Hakamim ” (Mantle of the Wise), Odessa, 1868, 
was published after his death by his son, and edited 
by S. I. Abramowitsch. Bernstein wrote this little 
work in London (where he resided for several years), 
as a reply to McCaul’s attack on the Talmud and 
rabbinical Judaism, and dedicated it to Solomon 
Herschel, the chief rabbi of England. In his de¬ 
fense he deals chiefly with the general principles 
underlying the Talmud, without touching upon the 
several points of McCaul’s work, a fact which 
greatly lessens the value of his apology. 

Bibliography' : Introduction to Ecler JIakamim. 

L. G. 

BERNSTEIN, NATHAN OSIPOVICH : Rus¬ 
sian physiologist ; born at Brody, Galicia, in 1836; 
died in Odessa Feb. 9, 1S9L He’ received his 
first education from his grandfather, the eminent 
Solomon Eger, chief rabbi of the province of Posen; 
and, on theremoval of his parents to Odessa in 1849, 
entered the gymnasium of that place, from which he 
graduated in l858. He studied medicine at the Uni¬ 
versity of Moscow in 1853-58, where he was awarded 
a gold medal in 1857 for his treatise, “ Anatomia i 
Fiziologia Legoclmo-Zheludocli-navo Nerva.” In 
1861 he became consulting physician of the city 
hospital of Odessa, and associate editor of the Rus¬ 
sian-Jewish periodical “ Sion,” until its suppression 
by the government in April, 1862. In 1865 lie was 
appointed instructor of anatomy and physiology 
at the newly established New-Russia University at 
Odessa; and from 1871 lectured there on anatomy 
as assistant professor, but was not confirmed 
in this position by the government,. He devoted 
much of his time to the Society of Physicians of 
Odessa, having been secretary of it for two years, 
vice-president for eight years, and president for four¬ 
teen years. He was an alderman of the Odessa city 
council, director of the Talmud Torah, director of 
the city hospital, and honorary justice of the peace. 
His works appeared in the following publications: 
the “Moskovskaya Meditzinskaya Gazeta,” 1858; 
“ Moskovskoe Obozryenie,” 1859; “ Biblioteka Medit- 
zinsldkh Nauk,” 1859; “Sion,” 1861-62; “Medit- 
zinski Viestnik,” 1864; “ Sovremennaya Meditzina,” 
1863; “Arkhiv Sudebnoi Meditziny,” 1864; “Ga¬ 
zette Medicale de Paris,” 1865; and many other 
medical periodicals. Of his manual on physiology, 
entitled “Rukovodstvo Chastnoi Fiziologii,” two 
parts were published at Odessa in 1868. 

Bibliography : Vengerov, Kritiko-Biograficheski Slovene 

vol. Hi., 1892; Voskhod, No. 5,1891. 

H. R. 


BERNSTEIN-SINAIEFF, LEOPOLD (usu 
ally called Sinaieff ) : Russo-French sculptor; born 
at Wilna Nov. 22, 1868. He studied drawing in his 
native town, and at the age of fourteen settled in 
Paris. As a student under Dalou, his first exhibited 
work was a bust at the salon of the Champs Elysees 
in 1890. Since then he has produced busts in bronze 
and marble of many distinguished persons, among 
whom were Count Waldeck, Rambaud, Nicholas de 
Giers, the Russian ambassador, and Leon Rejuiier, 
the violinist. One of his masterpieces is “Ezra 
Mourning.” This statue, in plaster, became the 
property of the state in 1892, and was given to the 
museum at Sens; in 1897 it was reproduced in 
marble. At the Paris Exhibition of 1900 this 
and other statues, portraits, groups, and mortuary 
monuments were exhibited; and they received a 
medal. Among other distinctions conferred upon 
him, Sinaieff was created a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor in 1901. He is at present (1902) engaged 
upon a bust of Tolstoi. 

II. b. J- W- 

BERNSTORFF, CHRISTIAN GUNTHER, 
COUNT OF: Danish and Prussian statesman; born 
April 3, 1769, in Copenhagen; died March 28, 1835. 
As early as 1787 he entered the diplomatic service 
through the influence of his father, Count Andreas 
Bernstorff. From 1789 to 1794 he served in Berlin, 
first as secretary of legation, then as ambassador, 
and was finally sent to Stockholm in the same capac¬ 
ity. On the death of his father, in 1797, he was ap¬ 
pointed secretary of state, and in 1800 prime minis¬ 
ter, which position he held till 1810. He represented 
Denmark at the court of Austria from 1811 to 1815, 
and participated in the Congress of Vienna (Sept., 
1814, to June, 1815), where, in behalf of his govern¬ 
ment, he advocated the emancipation of the Jews of 
Holstein. From 1817 to 1818 he represented Den¬ 
mark at the court of Berlin. When, in Sept., 1818, 
Lewis Way presented his memorial in behalf of the 
Jews to Alexander of Russia, then at Aix, Bernstorff 
declared himself ready to give any information with 
regard to the question of the emancipation of the 
Jews. 

In 1818 Frederick William III. of Prussia ap¬ 
pointed Bernstorff Prussian minister of foreign af¬ 
fairs, in which capacity he served till his retirement 
in 1832. 


Bibliography: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic ; Brock- 
haus, Konversations-Lexihon ; Graetz, History of the Jcivs, 
v. 519, 527. 

A T? 


BERODACH BALADAN. See Mebodach 
Baladan. 

BERCEA : Identified with the modern Haleb or 
Aleppo, the scene of the death of Menelaus, who 
was killed by being smothered in ashes in one of its 
towers said to be 55 cubits in height (II Macc. 
xiii. 4). 

j. jr. H. B. L. 


BEROTHAH (BEROTHAI) : A city of Hada 
dezer. from which David obtained much brass sub¬ 
sequently used b} r Solomon in making the brazen 
sea, pillars, and vessels of brass (II Sam. viii. 8). In 
the parallel account of I Chron. xviii. 8 it is called 
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Chun. In Ezekiel’s ideal Israel (xlvii. 16) it was 
located on the northern border. 

jr. B. 

BERIt, CERF JULIA. See Epstein, Julia 

Beer. 

BERR, EMILE: French journalist; born at 
Luneville, France, June 6, 1855. Having finished 
his classical studies at the Lyceum of Yanves and 
afterward at the Louis-le-Grand Lyceum in Paris, 
lie engaged in a commercial career from 1875 to 1880 
and attended to exchange transactions from 1880 to 
1886. During the latter period he made his debut 
in journalism, writing for “ La France du Noid, 
and contributing essays on economic questions to the 
“Nouvelle Revue,” which was then just founded. 
In 1886 he gave up his business career altogether, 
and thenceforth devoted himself to journalism, 
working first on the “Petite Repnblique Frangaise,” 
then on the “Petit Parisien”—on which latter he 
applied himself especially to economic questions— 
and in July, 1888, on the “Figaro,” with which he 
has since been identified. He has contributed also 
to the following: “Figaro Illustre,” “Illustration,” 
“XIXme Si&cle,” “Liberte,” “Revue Bleue,” “Vie 
Parisienne.” In the last-mentioned weekly he pub¬ 
lished between the years 1892 and 1894 some notes of 
travel under the pseudonym “Guy,” and in 1898 a 
series of comments on topics of the day under the 
title “Confidential Letters,” which latter attracted 
much attention. He also published in this journal 
his notes on Norway, which appeared in book form 
under the title “Au Pays des Nuits Blanches,” 
Paris, 1900. 

Berr has done much work as foreign correspondent 
for his paper, interviewing personages of high polit¬ 
ical and social standing; and for this purpose under¬ 
took several trips to England, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Tunis, Bulgaria, Bosnia, Russia, and Alsace-Lor¬ 
raine. He represented the “ Figaro ” in Asia Minor at 
the opening of the railway from Mondania to Broussa; 
and then, in 1891, he had an interview with Stam- 
buloff at Sofia, which was commented on by the 
European press. In 1894 he was appointed chief of 
the auxiliary service of the “Figaro,” and in this ca¬ 
pacity edited its literary supplement. In 1896, when 
the “Figaro” was enlarged to six pages, Berr re¬ 
sumed his place in its editorial office, where (1902) he 
writes sometimes under his own signature and some¬ 
times under the pseudonym “Fabien.”^ Since 1885 
Berr has been a member of the Societe d 5 Economic 
Politique, and also of the Societe des Journalistes 
Parisiens. In 1900 he received the cross of the Le¬ 
sion of Honor. 

- s . I. B. 

BERR, GEORGE: French actor and dramatist; 
born at Paris July 31, 1867; brother of Emile Ben. 
He was educated at the lyceums of Yanves aud 
Charlemagne, but, yielding to an irresistible love for 
the stage, he, at the age of sixteen, left his classical 
studies for the Conservatoire, and became the pupil 
of Got. In 1886 he won the first prize for comedy 
in a scene from “Les Plaideurs,” and joined the 
Comedie Frangaise. In 1892 he was nominated a 
member ( societaive ), and since then lias acted the 
comic parts in the classical and modern repertoires. 


Berr is equally’ excellent in purely lyrical works. 
He interprets the “ Romanesques ” of Edmond Ros¬ 
tand with the same superiority as the “ Gringoire ” 
of Theodore de Banville, in which lie is considered 
to equal Coquelin, the creator of the role, who 
lias never been replaced since he left the Theatre 
Frangais. It is in this wide range of characters 
that the originality of Berr’s talent manifests itself. 
In 1901 he succeeded M. Worms in the Conservatoire 
as professor of declamation. 

As a dramatist Berr is known by the pseudonym 
“ Colias,” which is an anagram of his mother’s name, 
“Aseoli.” It is therefore probable that the Berrs 
are connected with the family of Chief Rabbi Aseoli, 
and M. Aseoli, who took part in the centennial com¬ 
memoration of the Institut de France. 

Berr has published two volumes of comedies: 
“Pour Quand on est Deux” and “Pour Quand on 
est Trois.” In 1899 he, together with Maurice 
Frovez, staged in the Theatre Cluny a farce-comedy, 
“Plaisir d’Amour,” which was a great success. He 
is the author of a great number of unpublished hu¬ 
moristic songs, which were circulated in manuscript 
among his colleagues. 

s ‘ !• 


BERR ISAAC BERR OF TURIQUE: 

French manufacturer; born at Nancy in 1744; died 
at Ttirique, near Nancy, Nov. 5, 1828. He came of 
a rich and estimable family; received an excellent 
education, especially in Hebrew and rabbinical lit¬ 
erature—in the latter from Jacob Perle, chief rabbi of 
Nancy. Inheriting the title of syndic of the Jewish 
community of Nancy, bestowed upon his father in 
1753 by King Stanislaus, he took an active part in 
the direction of the affairs of the community. 

In 1789 he was elected by the Jews of Alsace dep 
uty to the States-General, where he was admitted to 
plead for Jewish emancipation before the Assembly. 
At about that time he published a pamphlet in 
which he refuted the anti Jewish discourse delivered 
by De la Farre, bishop of Nancy. Berr was ap¬ 
pointed successively member of the Assembly of 
Notables and member of the Sanhedrin; and he co¬ 
operated effectively in the organization of Jewish 
worship in France and in Italy. In his old age he 
retired, pensioned by the king, to one of his estates 
called “ Turique ”—the name of which he added 


to his own with the royal permission. 

Berr was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Discours des Deputes des Juifs des Provinces des 
Eveclies d’Alsace et de Lorraine, Prononces a la 
Barre de PAssemblee Nationale,” Paris, 1789; (2) 
“Lettre du Sieur Berr Isaac Berr a Monseigneur 
PEveque de Nancy,” Paris, 1»90: (3) Lettie d un 
Citoyen,” Nancy, 1791; (4) “Reflexions sur la Re¬ 
generation Complete des Juifs en France,” Paris, 
1806* (5) “Lettre du Sieur Berr Isaac Berr a Gre- 
goire, Senateur,” Nancy, 1806; (6) “Discours du 
Sieur Isaac Berr,” Paris, 1806. 

Bibliography: Revue Orientate , G: 

Tuden . xi. 184 et sea.; Kahn, Les Juifs de f LI 

la Revolution , p. 27: Tama, Recueil de Process erbaux, pp. 
19 et scq. y y»-„ 


BERR, MICHEL : The first Jew to practise in 
France as a barrister; born at Nancy 1780; died 
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there July 4, 1843. His father, Isaac Berk de 
Turique, who made himself known by his great 
ability as a writer and as a champion of Jewish 
emancipation, intended his son to continue his work. 
With this end in view, he had him carefully educated 
by the most eminent masters. The poet Wessely 
recommended to him as a teacher a learned young 
man of Breslau, Benjamin Wolf, who in France 
assumed the name of “Louis.” Under the direction 
of this Louis, Michel made rapid progress in the 
study of the Hebrew and German languages and 
literature. With no less success he attended the lec¬ 
tures of the central school of Nancy. At Strasburg, 
where he studied law, being at the time scarcely 
twenty years old, he began his career 
An Author as an author with a pamphlet entitled 
at Twenty. “ Appel a la Justice des Nations et des 
Rois,” or “ Adressed’un Citoyen Fran- 
Qais au Congres de Luneville, au Nom de Tous les 
Habitants de l’Europe qui Professent la Religion 
Juive.” This was an eloquent protest against the 
oppressive anti-Jewish laws then existing in the 
greater part of Europe. 

On graduating from the university Berr.returned 
to Nancy, where he pleaded brilliantly in several 
celebrated cases. At the same period he addressed 
to the minister of public worship observations on the 
speeches delivered by the latter on the law of Ger¬ 
minal 18, tenth year: he protested chiefly against 
the omission of any mention of Jewish worship in 
the Concordat. 

About 1803 Berr accompanied his father-in-law, 
Berr-Bing, to Paris, where he soon made himself 
known by several literary articles in the “ Decade 
Philosophique.” Three years later he was elected 
deputy to the Assembly of Jewish Notables, and in 
the following year was appointed secretary of the 
Grand Sanhedrin. Through this lion- 
Secretary orable title and the French transla- 
of tion he made of the Hebrew poems 
Sanhedrin, of Kurgan, Cologna, and Meyer in 
honor of the emperor, he gained the 
favor of the government and was called to the post 
of chief of division in the Ministry of the Interior in 
the new realm of Westphalia. There he made the 
acquaintance of the Swiss historian Johannes Muller, 
who, in his letters to his brother, speaks of Berr in 
most eulogistic terms. 

On his return home, in 1809, Berr was appointed 
head of the office at the prefecture of Meurtlie. At 
this period he published his “Essai sur la Yie et les 
Ouvrages de Bitaube,” and many papers on various 
subjects mentioned in the memoirs of the Academy 
of Nancy. In 1813 he returned to Paris, and, giving 
up his practise at the bar, devoted himself to litera¬ 
ture. For three years he collaborated 

Leaves with the “Mercure de France,” “Mer- 

Law for cure Etranger,” and “Magasin Ency- 
Literature. clopedique.” In 1816 he lectured.on 
German literature at the Athenee 
Royal of Paris, and translated into French the trag¬ 
edy “Luther” by Werner, accompanied by notes. 
His competence as a translator was much appreci¬ 
ated; and in 1817 he was appointed translator of the 
German papers at the Foreign Office, a post which 
he occupied until it was abolished in 1823. 


The great reputation that Berr enjoyed excited 
the hostility of the envious; and attacks in the 
press made by his adversaries affected him deeply. 
He was particularly disheartened by his unsuccess¬ 
ful candidature for membership of the Central Con¬ 
sistory, this position being one that he greatly 
coveted. In 1826 he went to Brussels, and devoted 
himself to politics. On his return he wrote on the 
works of Salvador, and contributed to the “ Gazette 
des Cultes.” In 1837 lie left Paris and settled at 
Nancy, where he quietly worked until his death. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, Berr contrib¬ 
uted numerous articles to scientific journals. The 
most important for Judaism were: (1) “Notice Lit- 
teraire et Ilistorique sur le Livre de Job” (Paris, 
1807); (2) “Notice sur Maimonides” (Paris, 1816); 
(3) “Du Rabbiuisme et des Traditions Juives” 
(Paris, 1822); (4) “ De la Litterature Hebraique et 
de la Religion Juive” (Paris, 1829); (5) “De lTm- 
mortalite de l’Ame chez les Juifs Anciens et Mo- 
dernes ” (Paris, 1822); (6) “ De la Fete du Nouvel An 
et du Jeune des Expiations, ou Grand Pardon chez 
les Juifs” (Paris, 1829); (7) “Nouveau Precis Ele- 
mentaire d’Instruction Religieuse et Morale, a 
rUsage de la Jeunesse'Fran^aise Israelite” (Nancy, 
1839); (8) “Riteet Reglement pour le Culte Israelite 
de Metz ” (Nancy, 1842). 

Bibliography : Revue Orientate , iii. G2 et scq .; Grata, Gcsch . 

dev Juden , xi. 220, 252, 278, 280, 323. 

s. I. Bk. 

BERRTJYEK,, JOSEPH ISAAC: French Jes¬ 
uit; born at Rouen Nov. 7, 1681; died at Paris Feb. 
1758. He was the author of a work entitled “ His- 
toire du Peuple de Dieu,” Paris, 1728, a history of 
the Jews from the earliest times to the birth of 
Jesus, according to the Bible, and a critical stud}' 
of the Gospels and the Epistles. This work, writ¬ 
ten in a non-religious spirit, and interspersed with 
hazardous observations, provoked the indignation 
of the Church leaders. The discussions it called 
forth made it popular, and numerous editions and 
translations of it appeared. 

Bibliography : La Grande Encyclopedic, s.v. 

t. I. Bk. 

BERSHAD : Town in the district of Olgopol, 
province of Podolia, Russia, on the road between 
Olgopol and Balta, at the rivers Dakhna and Ber- 
sliadka. In 1900 the Jewish population was 4,500, 
out of a total population of 7,000. The Jewish arti¬ 
sans numbered about 500. The community pos¬ 
sessed one synagogue and six houses of prayer. In 
June, 1648, during the uprising of the Cossacks 
under Cbmielnicky, the most bloodthirsty of his 
leaders—Maksim Krivonos—conquered Bershad and 
sleAv all the Jews and Catholics. S. A. Bershadski, 
the celebrated historian of the Russian Jews, de¬ 
scended from a Cossack fapiily at Bershad, where 
his great-grandfather officiated as a Greek Orthodox 
priest. 

Bershad was famous in the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century for its Jewish weavers of the “tallit” 
(scarfs used by the Jews during prayer in the day¬ 
time). But at the end of the century the demand 
decreased, and the industry declined, leading many 
of the weavers to emigrate to America. 
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Kostomarov, Bogdan Chmielnicky, i. 825; and private 
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BERSHADSKI, SERGEI ALEKSANDRO¬ 
VICH: Russian historian and jurist; born at Ber¬ 
dyansk March 30,1850; died in St. Petersburg 1896. 
He graduated from the Gjunnasium of Kerch in 
1868, and from the University of Odessa in 1872; lec¬ 
tured at the University of St. Petersburg on the his¬ 
tory of the philosophy of jurisprudence, from 1878 
to 1883; and was appointed in 1885 assistant pro¬ 
fessor. At the Lyceum he delivered lectures also on 
the history of Russian jurisprudence; and at the 
Military Law School of St. Petersburg, on general 
jurisprudence. His famous work on the Lithuanian 
Jews, “Litovskie Yevrei,” published in 1883, is the 
first attempt in this field of historical investigation. 

Bershadski’s father was a Greek Orthodox priest, 
while his great-grandfather on his mother’s side, 
Kovalevski, was a hetman of the Cossacks. The 
Cossack traditions of his family found expression in 
his violent prejudice against the Jews. He states, 
in his autobiographical notes, how in his childhood 
he learned of the horrors of the times of Ciimiel- 
nicky in connection with the “homicidal Jews.” 
From the old blind bandore-player (bandurist) at 
the fairs, from the reaper in the field, and from the 
peasant girls at the spinning-wheel on long winter 
evenings, he had heard the same tale of the Jew as 
“the defiler of the sanctuary.” This incited him to 
make a study of the Jewish question. “I started,” 
he declares, “ as a confirmed Jew-hater.” His Jew¬ 
ish colleagues at the university remember how he 
used to threaten them, saying, “ Wait, some day I 
will expose you!” He went to the Archives and 
there began to search for material for his threatened 
exposures. The result was his work, “Opyt Novoi 
Postanovki Nyekotorykh Voprosov po Istorii Yev- 
reistva v Polsliye i Litvye,” an attempt to put into 
a new light some questions concerning the history 
of the Jews in Poland and Lithuania. To the sur¬ 
prise of some of his friends this appeared in the 
“ Yevreiskaya Biblioteka. ” And their surprise grew 
when they read its important and on the whole 
favorable statements. The result of further re¬ 
searches appeared soon after in the “ Voskliod,” and 
in the “Russki Yevrei,” both of them Jewish pub¬ 
lications, and the name of Bershadski became so 
closely connected with Jewish topics, that most of 
the readers of these periodicals were firmly con¬ 
vinced that this so-called “Jew-hater” was a Jew 
himself. Soon afterward appeared his principal 
work, “Dokumenty i Regesty,” etc., containing 
about 700 original documents and records from the 
early period of Jewish settlement in Lithuania, 1388- 
1569. Russian historiography shows no other in¬ 
stance of an equal collection devoted to one special 
subject. About the same time he published his 
“History of the Lithuanian Jews.” Though this 
work covers a period of only two hundred years, it 
endeavors to depict the entire course of Lithuanian- 
Jewish history. 

Bershadski’s chief characteristics as a writer are a 
keen historical eye and truthfulness. He has the 
merit of having been the first impartial historiog¬ 


rapher of the Jews in Lithuania. His published 
works are: (1) “Litovskie Yevrei, Istoriya ikh 
Yuridicheskavo i Obshchestvennavo Polozheniya v 
Litvye,” St. Petersburg, 1883, being a history of 
the legal and social conditions of the Jews at Lith¬ 
uania in 1388-1569; (2) “Dokumenty i Regesty k 
Istorii Litovskikh Yevreyev,” St. Petersburg, 1882, 
bearing upon the history of the Jews in Lithuania; 
(3) “A. E. Rebiichkovich, Podskarbi Velikavo Knya- 
zliestva Litovskavo,” Kiev, 1888; (4) “Yevrei Korol 
Polski,” St. Petersburg, 1890, concerning a Jew 
king of Poland. Many articles on Jewish-Polish 
and Jewisli-Lithuanian history in the periodicals 
were contributed b} r him in “Yevreiskaya Biblio¬ 
teka,” “Yoskliod,” “Russki Yevrei,” and other peri¬ 
odicals. 

Bibliography: Vengerov, Kritiko-Biograficheski Slovar , 

vol. iii., s.v., St. Petersburg, 1892; A. B., Bershadski Kak 

Istorik Russkikh Yevreyev , in Voskliod, 1896, iv. 101-121, 

xi.-xii. 99-116; M. Vinnaver, in Voskliod , 1897, v. 49 et scq. 
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BERSHADSKY, ISAIAH (pseudonym for 
DOMOSHEVITZKY) : Russian novelist; born in 
Saimosclia, near Slonim, government of Grodno, 
1874 ; now a teacher in Yekaterinoslav. Bershadsky 
is one of the youngest Neo-Hcbraie writers of fiction 
in Russia, and one of whom much may be expected. 
His “ Zikronot Tugah ” (Sad Memories), in “ Ha-Shi- 
loali,” vi. 405-416, is the story of a Talmudist who 
went into business, imitated the vices and extrava¬ 
gances of the rich, and, after being ruined by living 
above his means (a fault common to old-st}-le Russian 
merchants), is a mental and physical wreck at fifty- 
five, with a devoted wife who did not share his pleas¬ 
ures but comforts him in his despair. The author 
shows power and keen insight into human nature, 
and has the sympathy for his erring characters which 
denotes the true artist. In his silhouettes, “Ma'asim 
be-Kol Yom” (Every-Day Occurrences), which ap¬ 
peared in the “Aliiasaf” calendar for 1901, he 
places before the reader with a few masterly strokes 
types and incidents which are not easily forgotten. 
The best of them is probably “ Ha-Shemu‘ali ” (The 
Report). This describes the agony of a liberal Jew 
when he learns from his sons, whom he lias estab¬ 
lished in business in a great city, that they are com¬ 
pelled to embrace Christianity in order not to be 
ruined by expulsion. The anomalies of religious life 
are presented in their most cruel phases; for the au¬ 
thor states that the old man was liberal and cared 
little about the religious conduct of his sons, some¬ 
times even encouraging transgression in small things, 
but that he is crushed by their conversion, which is 
to some extent the outcome of their training under 
his supervision. 

In his novel, “Be’en Mattarah” (Without Aim). 
Bershadsky ably describes the life of progressive 
Hebrew teachers in Russia, and the superiority of a 
Zionist idealist over a brilliant cynic, Adamovich 1 
who is the hero of the novel, and who has no aim in 
life. These novels as well as two others, “ Defusim 
u-Zelalim” (Types and Shades) and “Neged lia- 
Zerem ” (Against the Current), were published in the 
last two years by the “ Tuschia ” of Warsaw. Ber¬ 
shadsky also contributed several short sketches to 
“Ha-Dor.” 

H. R. 
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BERSOHN, MATHIAS: Polish bibliographer, 
archeologist, and writer on fine arts; born at War¬ 
saw 1826. He is the owner of a choice library 
which contains a valuable collection of rare books 
and manuscripts. Among other works he wrote: 
(1) “ W. Stosie,” 1870; (2) “Tobias Kohn,” Cracow, 
1872, the biography of a Jewish physician of the 
seventeenth century, the author of “Ma'ase To- 
bia” ; a supplement, taken from a work entitled 
“Metryka Koronna,” giving important documents 
on the history of the Jews of Poland, is added to 
“Tobias Kolin’ 7 ; (3) “Marein Teofil Polak,” 1889; 
(4) “St.udency Polacy na Universytecie Colonskim 
xvi i xvii, w "—a pamphlet on old Soutli-Russian 
synagogues; and many articles in the Polish period¬ 
icals “Tygodnik Illustrowany ” and “Biblioteka 
Warszawska. ” 

Bibliography : S. Orgel brand, Encyklopedja Powszcchna, 

ii., $.v., Warsaw, 189S. 

BERTENSOHN, BERNARD: Russian 
teacher and translator; born at Odessa at the end of 
the eighteenth century; died there 1859. He re¬ 
ceived a careful education in the school of Basilius 
Stern, and for many years was a teacher of lan¬ 
guages in Odessa. Bertensohn contributed to the 
“ Odesski Yyestnik ” and other periodicals, and in 
1841 translated into Russian L. Pliilippson’s novel, 
“ Die Marannen.” 

Bibliography : Voskhod , 1SS4, iv. 146. 

ii. r. Y. R. 

BERTENSOHN, JOSEPH VASILIEVICH: 

Russian court-physician; born at Nikolaiev, govern¬ 
ment of Kherson, in 1835. He received his early edu¬ 
cation at the gymnasium of Odessa, whence he was 
graduated in 1849; studied at the Richelieu Lyceum 
in Odessa, at the University of Kharkov, and then 
at the University of Dorpat, from the latter of which 
he graduated in 1857 with the degree of doctor of 
medicine. In 1859 he was appointed physician of 
the cit} r hospital at Vitebsk. He went abroad in 
1861 and attended the lectures of Virchow, Traube, 
Skoda, and Helmholtz. In 1862 he became attached 
to the medical department of the Ministry of the In¬ 
terior, and soon after was appointed a member of the 
St. Petersburg board of health. He assumed the 
editorship of the “Arkhiv Sudebnoi Meditziny 
Obshcliestvennoi Higieny 77 in 1865. The municipal 
government of St. Petersburg entrusted him, in the 
following year, with the management of the Cholera 
Asylum, which in 1867 was transformed into the 
First City Hospital. To his efforts were due the 
establishment of a field-hospital and a training-school 
for medical assistants. Bertensohn is still director 
of these institutions, the first of tlieir kind in Russia. 
In 1875 he established a free dispensary, which was 
named in honor of Grand Duchess Maria Alexan- 
drovna. During the Franco-Prussian war he accom¬ 
panied the celebrated surgeon Pirogov to the battle¬ 
field. From there he sent a series of valuable articles 
on military hygiene. He is a privy-councilor, an 
honorary physician to the Russian court, a member 
of many learned societies, and an honorary member 
of the medical associations of Vitebsk, Kiev, and St. 
Petersburg. His works on various questions of 
public hygiene and sanitary reform have been of 


great practical importance. Bertensohn was one of 
the most ardent propagators of Pirogov’s advanced 
ideas and has done a great deal toward their reali¬ 
zation. Besides numerous articles contributed to 
medical periodicals, he has published the following 
works: (1) “O Ghermafroditismye, etc., v Sudcbno- 
Meditzinskom Otnoslienii 77 ; (2) “Barachnye Laza- 
retz v Voyennoe i Mirnoe Vremva, 77 St. Petersburg, 
1871; (3) “ Baraki St. Peterburgskavo Damskavo 
Lazaretnavo Komiteta,” St. Petersburg, 1872; (4) 
“ LTIopital Baraque Etabli parle Comite des Dames 
de St. Petersbourg, d’Ordrede S. M. ITmperatrice,” 
St. Petersburg, 1874. 

Bibliography : Vengerov, Kritiko-Biogmfwlicski Slovar , 

iii., St. Petersburg, 1892; Entziklopcdichcski Slovar , ixi., 

St. Petersburg, 1892. ^ 

BERTENSOHN, LEV BERNARDOVICH: 

Russian physician; born at Odessa Aug. 10, 1850; 
son of Bernard and nephew of Joseph Bertensohn. 
He graduated in 1867 from the Larin Gymnasium, 
St. Petersburg, and in 1872 from the St. Petersburg 
Medical Academy. Pie was assigned to duty in the 
clinical military hospital, under Eck and Eichwald. 
From 1876 to 1887 Bertensohn lectured at the Rozh- 
denstvenskaya Hospital on the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of diseases. In 1887 he was appointed, by the 
minister of crown domains, president of the com¬ 
mission for the improvement of the mineral springs 
system of the Caucasus. Bertensohn published his 
chief work on balneology in 1873, under the title 
“ Mineralnye Vody, Gryazy, i Morskiya Kupanya v 
Rossii i Zagranitzei,” being assisted therein by Dr. 
Voronikhim. Among his other works may be men¬ 
tioned “Pseudoleukemia Prinyataya za Tif, 77 1879 
(reprinted in German in “ St. Petersburg Medicinische 
Woelienschrift, 77 1879, No. 12). Bertensohn also 
published in the “Meditzinski Vyestnik, 77 in 1883, 
an article on Turgenef, who, in his closing years, 
was treated by Bertensohn. With Ivanov Berten¬ 
sohn translated Kuntz’s “Lehrbuchder Praktisclien 
Medicin,” and with Dr. Popov he issued a work on 
the Caucasian mineral waters, “K Voprosu ob Us- 
troistvye Kavkazskikh Mineralnikli Vod,” 1887. 

Bibliography: Vengerov, Kritiko-BiograficlieskiSlovari iii. 

126, St. Petersburg, 1892; Bolshaya Entziklopediya, iii., io. 


BERTENSOHN, VASILI ALEKSEYE¬ 
VICH : Russian agriculturist; born in Odessa Sept. 
12,1860. He belongs to the hereditary nobility, his 
father, Dr. Aleksei Vasilievicli Bertensohn, having 
been a state councilor and knight of the Order of St. 
Vladimir. Vasili graduated from the technical high 
school of Odessa in 1879, studied for a year at the 
Imperial New-Russian University at Odessa, and then 
at the Petrovsko-Razumovskoye Agricultural Acad¬ 
emy in Moscow, whence he graduated in 1884. 
From 1885 to 1894 Bertensohn was attached to the 
Department of State Domains, and was stationed at 
Odessa as adviser to the superintendent of the govern¬ 
ments of Kherson and Bessarabia. He was at the 
same time secretary to the Odessa committees on 
phylloxera and sericulture, and undertook several 
agricultural commissions for the department. 

In 1889 Bertensohn was commissioned to western 
Europe for the purpose of studying the conditions 
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of sericulture and viticulture. In 1893 he was ap¬ 
pointed agricultural expert to the southern govern¬ 
ments, and commissioned to investigate the needs of 
sericulture and other agricultural problems in those 
districts. The following year, Bertensolin was made 
an extra official in the Department of Agriculture and 
State Domains, in addition to his other appointments. 
In 1900 he became chief expert on agriculture to the 
governments of Podolia and Volliynia, and chief 
expert on sericulture in South Kussia. He is the 
representative of the Department of Agriculture and 
State Domains in connection with the various agri¬ 
cultural institutions of Odessa; and was commis¬ 
sioned by his department to inspect the agricultural 
section of the Paris Exposition of 1900. 

Bertensolm is an aulic councilor and knight of 
the orders of St. Stanislav and St. Anne. He was 
also decorated by Emperor Alexander III. with his 
4 *commemoration ” medal; and Bertensolm’sdepart¬ 
ment has awarded him a special medal for his serv¬ 
ices to agriculture. In connection with Jewish 
charitable institutions Bertensolm has been very 
active. The farm of the Odessa Hebrew Orphan 
Asylum was organized on lines proposed by him, 
and he superintended it for a considerable time. In 
1893, at the invitation of Baron de Hirsch, he visited 
Paris and London for the purpose of joining in the 
deliberations on the proposal to establish Jewish 
colonies in the Argentine Republic. He was offered 
the position of superintendent of the agricultural 
sections of these colonies, but did not accept it. 

Bertensolm has been a prolific contributor to the 
agricultural journals “ Zemledyelcheskaya Gaz- 
eta,” “Zemledyelie,” and the “Odesski Yyestnik,”as 
well as to several periodicals. On agricultural edu¬ 
cation, in connection with the Jewish question, he 
has published essays in the “Voskliod” and “Odes¬ 
ski Vyestuik.” Many of these have been issued in 
pamphlet form; among them “Vinogradarstvo na 
Peshchaunoi Poehvye,” “ Shelkovodstvo v Kherson- 
skoi. Bessarabskoi i Tavriclieskoi Guberniakh,” and 
“ Polskaya Pshenitza.” 

Bibliography: Vengerov, Kritiko-Binqrafichcski Slovctr , 

iii., St. Petersburg, 1892; and private sources. 
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BERTHE AIT, ERNEST: Biblical and Oriental 
scholar; born Nov. 23,1812, in Hamburg; died May 
17. 1888, in Gottingen. In 1843 he was appointed 
ordinary professor in the University of Gottingen, 
where lie lectured on Oriental languages, Biblical 
exegesis, Hebrew archeology and history. Ber- 
theau was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Die Sicben Gruppen Mosaischer Gesetze,” Got¬ 
tingen, 1840: “ZurGesch. der Israelites” Gottingen, 
1842; and (in the “ Kurzgefasstes Exegetisclies Hand¬ 
book zum Alten Testament”) commentaries on 
Judges and Ruth, Leipsic, 1845; Proverbs, Leipsic, 
1862: Chronicles, Leipsic, 1854; Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Esther, Leipsic, 1862. Noteworthy also is his 
edition of the smaller Syriac grammar of Bar- 
Hebraeus, Gottingen, 1843. 

Bibliography: Brockhaus, Konversations - Lexikon ; La 

Grande Encyclopedic. 

B. B. 

BERTHOLD OF REGENSBURG : Monk 
and itinerant preacher; bom about 1220; died in 


Regensburg (Ratisbon) Dec. 14, 1272. This most 
celebrated popular preacher of the Middle Ages, 
known to the people as “ Rusticanus, ” traveled 
through Bavaria, the Rhine Provinces, Alsatia, Aus¬ 
tria, Moravia, Hungary, Silesia, and Bohemia, and 
exercised an enormous influence upon the populace 
by his fiery speech and his lofty moral ideals. The 
last part of his life-work was spent in the interest of 
the Crusades. 

It is supposed that in his many journeys he came 
in contact with the Jews, though there are no direct 
data on this point. In his numerous sermons, how¬ 
ever, occasional references to the Jews show that he 
belonged to those ecclesiastics who, though good 
churchmen and brought up in the traditions of their 
church respecting the Jews, were liberal-minded 
enough to treat them as human beings to whom the 
state owed a certain amount of protection. Some 
qualities, which Berthold must have observed 
among the Jews who came under his notice, ap¬ 
pealed strongly to him; and on one occasion he 
warned his hearers to be constant in their morning 
and evening prayers, adding, “In this the Jews put 
you to shame.” On another occasion he used the 
same expression in regard to the holiness of family 
life. It is more surprising, however, to see how 
forcibly he speaks against what in his time was be¬ 
coming the fashion of the day—the attempt to com¬ 
pel the Jews to become Christians. He declares it 
to be foolish to forcibly push the Jews into the 
water. He is also very decided in his distaste for 
another method then growing common; namely, 
that of forcing the Jews to see the error of their 
ways. The many disputations, which from that 
time on were held, were regarded by Berthold as 
quite useless; for he says: “You all desire to have 
a dispute with the Jews. You are ignorant; they 
are learned in Holy Writ. They know well how to 
out-talk you; and because of this }'ou always 
emerge the weaker.” In regard to the position of 
the Jews before the law he has this to say: ** Kings 
ought to guard the Jews as the 3 r guard the Chris¬ 
tians in respect of their persons and their chattels, if 
taken in during time of peace; and he who kills a 
Jew must stand for it as must a Christian, when the 
emperor has received them in time of peace. ” He 
then quotes the usual reasons given by the Church 
for permitting Jews to live among Christians: 
“First, because they are witnesses that our Lord 
was by them crucified . . . ; secondly, because 
those of them who shall be living at the time of Anti¬ 
christ will all have become Christians before the last 
day.” 

There are, however, many indications that, despite 
these liberal expressions, Berthold was still the child 
of his day, and his ecclesiastical dislike of the Jews 
was increased by the great horror which he had of 
usury in any form; but it must be remembered that, 
like Bernhard of Clairvaux (1146) and the minne¬ 
singer Rumelant (thirteenth century), he is as vigor¬ 
ous against Christian usury as against Jewish. This 
popular prejudice is seen in his speaking of “des 
stinkenden Juden falschen Gescliwatz.” and men¬ 
tioning them in connection with thieves, robbers, 
heathens, heretics, and perjurers. On one occasion 
he did not scruple to say: “Mr. Jew, the devil had 
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long ago broken thy neck, had it not been for the 
angel that watches over thee.” 

Berthold is also of interest in the history of mys¬ 
ticism ; for in him is seen the close connection be¬ 
tween Christian and Jewish mysticism of the thir¬ 
teenth century. He believed in a most elaborate 
angelology; and even the mystic value of the letters 
of the alphabet was not unknown to him. 

Bibliography : The passages dealing with the Jews are Quoted 
in Giidemann’s Gcscliichtc dcs Erzichungswewns und iter 
Cultur dcr Judcn in Franhrcwh und Dcutscldand , Index, 
s.v. Berthold , Vienna, 1SS0. The literature on Berthold will 
be found in Ilauck’s Bealcnculdopiidic filr Protestant ischc 
Thcolocjic und Kirchc , ii. 6th, Leipsie, 1S97. 

G. 

BERTINORO, OBADIAH (YAREH) B. 
ABRAHAM (called also Bartinoro): Celebrated 
rabbi and commentator on the Mishnah; lived in the 
second half of the fifteenth century in Italy; died in 
Jerusalem about 1500. He was a pupil of Joseph b. 
Solomon Colon (see the latter's Responsa, No. 70, cd. 
Venice, 62a), and became rabbi in Bertinoro, a town 
in the province of Flori, whence he derived his by¬ 
name, and in Castello. The desire to visit the Holy 
Land led him to Jerusalem; and he arrived there 
March 25,1488, having commenced his journey Oct. 
29, 1486. His advent in Palestine marked a new 
epoch for the Jewish community there and indeed 
for the whole country. The administration of Jew¬ 
ish communal affairs in Jerusalem had fallen into 
the hands of iniquitous officials who tyrannized over 
great and small. The poor were pitilessly taxed for 
the Mohammedan government; the rich were simi¬ 
larly treated and driven from the city by exorbitant 
demands upon them, so that the Jewish community 
was on the brink of ruin (see Jerusalem). 

Bertinoro’s strong personality, his eloquence, and 
great reputation as a scholar led to his being ac¬ 
cepted as the spiritual head of the community im¬ 
mediately upon his arrival. His first care was to 
raise the intellectual plane of the community, and 
for this purpose he interested the younger genera¬ 
tion in the study of the Talmud and rabbinical lore, 
and he delivered sermons every other Sabbath in 
Hebrew, although the vernacular language was 
Arabic, one which Bertinoro never 
Influence acquired. His connections in Italy 
in supplied him with money for the sup- 
Palestine. port of the poor, which also added not a 
little to his influence. He succeeded in 
securing the abolition of the annual tax of 400 ducats, 
which had afforded such opportunity for oppression 
and injustice; in lieu a simple poll-tax payable di¬ 
rect to the government was instituted. When, on 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492, many 
of the exiles settled in Jerusalem, Bertinoro became 
their intellectual leader. These Spanish Jews, far 
superior in intelligence, culture, and learning to the 
Arabian Jews of Palestine, presented Bertinoro with 
a site for a yeshibah in Jerusalem, which he founded, 
more than a thousand years after the extinction of 
the last academy .in Palestine (see Academies in 
Palestine). Considerable support for the main¬ 
tenance of the yeshibah was given by the Jews of 
Egypt and Turkey at Berlin oro’s written solicita¬ 
tion. Isaac b. Nathan ibn Shulal, naggid or prince of 
Eg} r pt, was especially helpful. 


In the decade during which Bertinoro thus con¬ 
trolled the best interests of the Jewish community 
at Jerusalem, a radical change for the better devel¬ 
oped. Shortly after his arrival lie had actually 
been compelled upon one occasion to dig a grave 
because the community had provided no one to per¬ 
form that labor; a few years later there had come 
into existence such benevolent institutions as hospi¬ 
tals, charitable relief societies, and similar associa¬ 
tions, all under excellent management. His fame 
and reputation spread to all parts of the Orient, 
and he came to be looked upon as a rabbinical au¬ 
thority of highest eminence; even the Mohammedan 
population frequently called upon him to decide 
judicial cases. His scrupulous conscientiousness 
and moral earnestness were especially recognized. 
For instance, he harshly reproved the rabbis for ex¬ 
acting fees for services at weddings and divorces, a 
custom then general in Germany, and did not hesi¬ 
tate to style them robbers (commentary on Bekorot, 
iv. 6). He believed it their duty to perform relig¬ 
ious ceremonies without monetary remuneration. 

Bertinoro is usually known as the best commenta¬ 
tor of the Mishnah ; the importance of his commen¬ 
tary is illustrated by the fact that since its appear¬ 
ance (Venice, 1549) hardly an edition of the Mishnah 
has been printed without it; even Sureuhuis in liis 
Latin translation and commentary upon the Mish¬ 
nah (Amsterdam, 1698-1703) translated Bertinoro. 

Its excellence lies in the fact that he 

Literary selected the best afforded by Rashi 

Activity, and Maimonidesand gave this in clear 
and easily comprehensible fashion ;• in 
the matter of originality, however, Bertinoro does not 
approach his distinguished predecessors, nor even 
his successor in this department, Yom-Tob Lipmann 
Heller. 

Bertinoro is also the author of a supercommentary 
upon Rashi’s Pentateuch commentary (published 
under the title “'Amar Naki” [Pure Wool], Pisa, 
1810; reprinted in the collective work “Rabbotenu 
Ba‘ale ha-Tosafot,” Warsaw, 1889). His commen¬ 
tary upon Abot is, as Jellinek showed, only an ex¬ 
tract from. Simon Duran’s work upon that book 
(“Monatssclirift,” iv. 119, and an appendix added 
to a few copies of Jellinek’s edition of Duran’s 
Abot-commentary, Leipsie, 1855). Some liturgical 
productions by Bertinoro exist in manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (Nos. 1061; 2266, 6; in 
the first the name of his father is mentioned). He 
also wrote descriptions of his travels; and his letters 
to his relations in Italy, although intended only 
as private communications, are of great historical 
value. Most interesting in these letters (first pub¬ 
lished by S. Sachs in the “ Jahrbuch fur Gesch. der 
Juden,” 1863, iii. 195-224) is the fund of informa¬ 
tion concerning the social and intellectual conditions 
of the Jews in Greece, Egypt, and Palestine. He 
shows himself therein not only a close observer, but 
a conscientious and unprejudiced chronicler. For 
example, he studied attentively the conditions of 
the Karaites in Alexandria, and did not hesitate to 
praise them for the possession of the very virtues 
which the Rabbinites denied to them, such as gen¬ 
erosity and liberality ( l.c . p. 208; the text is to be 
emended according to the manuscript mentioned in 
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Steinschneider, “ Hebr. Bibl.” vi. 181). His descrip¬ 
tion of the Samaritans in Egypt {l.c. pp. 206-208) is 
one of the most valuable and reliable of medieval 

limes. . 

His letters have been translated into German by 
Neubauer, “Jalirbucli,” l.c. pp. 225-270, and sep¬ 
arately, Leipsic, 1863; into French by M. Schwab, 
“Lettres d’Obadiah,” Paris, 1866; into English 
in the “Miscellany of Hebrew Literature,” i., 18/2, 
No. 7. All these translations, how- 
Letters, ever, are based upon a very imperfect 
manuscript (see Steinschneider, l.c. vi. 
131, xiii. 124, who gives many emendations from 
another manuscript). The Hebrew edition, pub¬ 
lished by M. T. Scliwerdscliarf, Kolomea, 1S86, is 
simply a reprint of the same text. Collated pas¬ 
sages from another manuscript, as well as a short 
letter by Bertinoro, were published by Steinschnei¬ 
der in “ Yeliudali we- Yerushalayim,” ii. 1878. The 


A'lmanzi library contained Bertinoro’s novelise upon 
Moses of Coucy’s work, “Sefer Mizwot ha-Gadol” 
(“Semag”)—see Luzzatto, in “Hebr. Bibl.” v. 145; 
the work is now very probably in the British Mu¬ 
seum. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Sliem lia-Gedolim , i. 151-153, ed.Ben- 
iiieob: Conforte, Kore 7ia-Dorofc, 19a, 24a, 28b, 30b, eel. 
Cassel; Luncz, Jerusalem , i. 113; ii. 2S-32; iin 3; Stein- 
sclineicler, Cat. Bodl. 2072-2073; Zunz, G.b.i. In. 


BERTOLIO, ABBliS: French cleric; member of 
the Commune of Paris in 1790. The National Assem- 
1)1 y conferred citizenship upon the Jews of Bordeaux, 
Bayonne, and Avignon Jan. 28, 1790; but defened 
granting it to those of Alsace and Lorraine. Hence, 
when the Jews of France petitioned the Assem¬ 
bly, Dec. 24, 1789, delegates from Paris appeared 
before the General Assembly of the Commune 
with the request that it pledge itself to support 
the petition of the Jews. On Jau. 30, 14 90, 

the latter Assembly listened to the report of Abbe 
Bertolio, who, while favoring the Jews’ request, pro¬ 
posed that the Assembly should take no steps in 
their behalf before consulting the districts and hav¬ 
ing obtained their approbation of the pledge re¬ 
quested. His proposition was adopted, and on Feb. 
28 a deputation from the Commune, with the Abbe 
Mulot as spokesman and Bertolio as a member, ap¬ 
peared before the National Assembly, requesting it 
to extend to the Jews of Paris the decree giving 
citizenship to those Jews known as Portuguese, 
Spanish, and Avignonese. As is well known, this 
intervention of the Commune was not immediately 
effective. 

s L L. 

BERTRAM, CORNEILLE BONAVEN- 
TTJRE : Protestant clergyman and Hebraist; born 
at Thouars, France, in 1531; died at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, 1594. He studied at Poitiers, Paris, 
Toulouse, and Cahors. Learning, in the last-men¬ 
tioned city, that the authorities had received an 
order to massacre all the Protestants, he tied to 
Geneva, where, in 1567, he became professor of Ori¬ 
ental languages in the university. Among many 
valuable works he wrote the following on Hebrew 
matters; (1) “Gal ‘Ed ” (Heap of Testimony), “ Coin- 
paratio Grammatical Hebraic® Aramaic®, ” Geneva, 
1574; (2) “De Politia Judaica tarn Civil! quam Ec- 


elesiastica, ” Geneva, 1580. a work on Hebrew insti¬ 
tutions and history, which enjoyed great popularity, 
and passed through many editions; (3) “ Gramma- 
tiea Hebraicaet Arabica,” Geneva, n. d.; (4) “Lucu- 
brationes Frankentallenses, seu Specimen Exposi- 
tionum in Difficiliora Utriusque Testamenti Loca.” 
Fran ken thal, 1586. Bertram also published a trans¬ 
lation of the Bible very much appreciated at that 
time, Geneva, 1588. In this translation he followed 
Sebastian Munster and Tremelius: and very often 
he made use of rabbinic commentaries. 


Bibliography: Haas, La France Protestante, n.229-231; 
Dreux du Radier, Notice cle C. B. Bertram , in BiUiotheque 
Historique et Critique de Poitou , iii. 1 et seq .; Steinschnei¬ 
der, BiMioyraphisches Handhuch, p. 22. 


BERURIAH (=probably Valeria) : Daughter of 
the martyr R. Hananiah ben Teradion, and wife of R 
MeiT; bom in the first quarter of the second cen¬ 
tury, she lived at Tiberias after the Hadrianic per¬ 
secutions. Her traits of character, gleaned from Tal¬ 
mudic passages, show her to have been a helpmate 
worthy of her great husband, and to have possessed 
a personality corresponding to the emergencies of 
the troublous times following upon the failure of 
Bar Kokba’s insurrection. They betray intellectual 
qualities and attainments as well as womanly ten¬ 
derness and stanch virtues. It is said that she 
studied three hundred Talmudic subjects daily (Pes. 
62b), and R Judah endorsed a decision of hers, on a 
question about clean and unclean, in which she 
went counter to the view of “ the wise ” (“ hakamim ”) 
(Tosef., Kelim, B. M. i. 6). 

Her womanly tenderness is shown by a Biblical 
interpretation (Ber. 10a): Her husband, grievously 
vexed by wicked neighbors, prayed for their exter¬ 
mination. Beruriah exclaimed: “What! do you 
dare pray thus because the Psalmist says: ‘Let 
liataim be consumed out of the earth’? (Ps. civ. 35) 
Observe that he does not say hoteTm [’‘sinners”], 
but hataim [“sins”]. And then look to the end of 
the verse: ‘And the wicked will be no more. ’ Once 
sins are rooted out, there will be no more evil-doers. 
Of her ready wit the following is a specimen (ib .): 
In a dispute between Beruriah and a sectar} r , the 
latter quoted Isa. liv. 1: “Sing, O barren, thou that 
didst not bear,” and mockingly asked whether bar¬ 
renness is cause for singing. Beruriah directed him 
to look to the end of the verse: “ More are the chil¬ 
dren of the desolate than the children of the married 
wife.” The principle upon which both interpreta¬ 
tions rest, “Look to the end of the verse” 
fcO|Tl became an exegetical rule current 

among the later Talmudical sages. 

In ‘Er. 53b et seq. there are other examples of 
her knowledge of Jewish Scriptures and her al¬ 
most coquettish playfulness, coexist- 
Her Wide ing in her with a capacity for right- 
Knowledge eous indignation, displayed when it 
of was proposed, for her father’s sake, 
Scriptures, to pay funeral honors to her scape¬ 
grace " brother. Father, mother, and 
sister alike denounced his conduct, the last applying 
to him Prov. xx. 17 (R. V.), “ Bread of falsehood is 
sweet to a man; but afterward liis mouth shall be 
filled with gravel ” (Sem. xii.; Lam. R iii. 16). 
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BerUriah’s life fell in calamitous times. Not only 
did she lose her father through the Hadrianic perse¬ 
cutions, but her mother at the same time suffered a 
violent death, and her sister was carried off to Rome, 
or perhaps Antioch, to lead a life of shame under 
coercion. At Beruriali’s instance, R. MeiT set out 
to save her sister’s honor, and succeeded (‘Ab. Zarah 
18a; Sifre, Deut. 307; Eccl. R. vii. 11). In conse¬ 
quence he had to flee to Babylonia, and Beruriah 
accompanied him. 

Beruriah is best known in connection with the 
touching story of the sudden death of her two sons 
on the Sabbath, while their father was at the house 
of study. On his return, at the conclusion of the 
Sabbath, he at once asked for them. Their mother 

replied that they had gone to the house of study, 
and, feigning to disregard her husband’s rejoinder, 
that he had looked for them there in vain, she handed 
him the cup of wine for the Habdalali service. His 
second inquiry for them was evaded by a similar 
subterfuge. After R. Mci’r had eaten his evening 
meal, Beruriah asked formally for permission to put 
a question to him. “Rabbi,” she then said, “some 
time ago a deposit was left with me for safe-keep¬ 
ing, and now the owner has come to claim it. Must 
I return it? ” “ Can there be any question about the 

return of property to its owner?” said R. Me'fr, half 
astonished and half indignant that his wife should 
entertain a doubt. “ I did not. care to 

Sudden let it go out of my possession without 

Death of your knowledge,” replied Beruriah, 

Her Two seemingly in excuse, and, taking him 
Sons. by the hand, led him into the room in 
which the bodies of their two sons 
were lying on the bed. When she withdrew the 
cover, R. Mei'r broke out in tears and plaints. 
Gently Beruriah reminded him of his answer to her 
question about the return of a treasure entrusted to 
one for safe-keeping, adding the verse from Job (i. 
21): “ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of the Lord.” This 
story, which has found a home in all modern litera¬ 
tures, can be traced to no earlier source than the 
Yalkut (Prov. 964, quotation from a Midrasli). 

With Ber Uriah’s death is connected a legend men¬ 
tioned by Raslii (‘Ab. Zarali 18b). To explain R, 
Mei’r’s flight to Babylonia, the commentator relates 
the following: 

*• Once Beruriah scoffed at the rabbinical saying, ‘ Women are 
light-minded’ (Kid. 80b), and her husband warned her that her 
own end might yet testify to the truth of the words. To put 
her virtue to the test, he charged one of his disciples to endeavor 
to seduce her. After repeated efforts she yielded, and then 
shame drove her to commit suicide. R. Mei'r, tortured by re¬ 
morse, fled from his homo.” 

The historical kernel of this story can not be dis¬ 
engaged. As told, the narrative is wholly at vari¬ 
ance with what is known of Beruriah’s character and 
that of R. Mei’r. Beruriah probably died at an early 
age. 

Bibliography ; Adolf Blumenthal, Rabbi Meir , pp. 10&-111 ; 

M. Kayserling, Die JMischen Frauen in dcr Geschichte , 

Literatur und Kunst , pp. 120-124; Henry Zirndorf, Some 

Jewish Women , pp. 162-173; Bacher, Ag. Tan. i. 400, ii. 5. 
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BERTJSH. See Baer of Meseritz. 

BERYL (twin) : A stone, ranging in color from 
blue to pale yellow and found all over the world; 


three kinds are to be distinguished—beryl, aqua¬ 
marine, and emerald. According to Ex. xxviii. 20 
and xxxix. 13, the beryl was the first on the fourth 
row of the breastplate of the high priest. It is also 
mentioned frequently in the apocalyptic literature; 
e.g ., Ezek. i. 16, x. 9, xxviii. 13; Dan. x. 6). 
j. jr. G. B. L. 

BERYTUS. See Beirut. 

BESALTJ (Latin, Bisuldum) : City in Catalonia, 
Spain. Its small Jewish community had the same 
privileges as that of the neighboring Gerona, and 
was taxed together with it. A number of docu¬ 
ments dealing with taxes of the Jews of this place 
are preserved in the archives of Aragon at Barce¬ 
lona. Besalu is the birthplace of the family Guslar 
(called in Jewish documents Descaslars, 
of Abraham b. David Caslar, Joseph ibn Zabara, and 
others. 

Bibliography: Jacobs, Sources of the History of the Jews 

in Spain , p. 246. 

M. K. 

BESANgON : City and county of France, in the 
department of Doubs. Although no mention is 
made of this city in Jewish sources, it is known that 
it had a prominent part in the liistoiy of the Jews 
and was also of some importance even from a liter¬ 
ary point of view. By his marriage with Jeanne of 
Burgundy, Philip the Tall, king of France, became 
ruler of this province in 1316. In a letter of Dec. 
14, 1321, lie gave to the queen the spoils from the 
Jews, who he had driven from his territory. Some 
years afterward they were recalled, but when in 
1348 the Black Plague broke out, the inhabitants ac¬ 
cused the Jews of being the cause, persecuted them, 
and had many of them executed, and finally (1360) 
the wretched survivors who had escaped the massa¬ 
cres were exiled from the province by a decree of 
Princess Marguerite. 

There is no mention of Jews in the city of Besan- 
9 on (which is the capital of the county) before 1320, 
when, in the depth of winter, they were driven from 
the environs, and knocked at the gates of this free 
city, which was under the patronage of the emperor 
of Germany. Five of them, on account of previous 
commercial relations, having succeeded in entering 
the city, asked permission to remain at least until the 
end of the winter. The leading men of the city* 
in order to please the barons D’Arlay, who were 
favorably inclined toward the Jews, gave their con¬ 
sent that the fugitives should reside among them. 

The new inhabitants of Besan 9 on, however, paid 
for their right to remain by many and burdensome 
obligations. They were required to pay a heavy 
poll-tax every month to the city treasury, were for¬ 
bidden to appear in the city without a white and red 
cloth attached to the breast, and were ordered to 
dwell in a specified street, the gates of which were 
closed every evening. The street which they inhab¬ 
ited is now called “Rue Richebourg”; and it is 
said the Jews’ sojourn there gave rise to this name. 
A piece of land, chosen by the leading men of the 
city, was assigned to them as a burial-place. The 
Jews acquired free access from the city and prov¬ 
ince only after the French Revolution. 

As a matter of interest to the student of Jewish 
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history, it may be mentioned that the library of the 
city contains a manuscript copy of the Hebrew Bible 
(2 vols. foJio) with curious illuminations, showing 
that the manuscript, which is not dated, and is writ¬ 
ten in square characters, emanates from the four¬ 
teenth century. Moreover, it appears from a Judteo- 
Arabic inscription on the initial page that the 
manuscript was sold in Yemen in Iyyar, 5252 (May, 
1492). After various transfers it came during the 
Revolution from the Benedictine abbey into the city 
library of Besan^on. 

As regards administration, the Jewish community 
of Besangon belonged formerly to the jurisdiction 
of the consistorial district of Nancy, having as its 
spiritual head Solomon Wertheimer. Since 1858 it 
has been reattached to the j urisdiction of the district 

of Lyons which in that year was made a consistorial 
department. Since the death of Wertheimer, in 
1865, J. Ausclier has served as pastor, first with the 
title of rabbi, and later as consistorial chief rabbi; for, 
in 1872, after the emigration of the Jews from Alsace 
and the redistribution of the districts following the 
Franco-German war, the community of Besan^on 
became the seat of a consistory. It now (1902) in¬ 
cludes the following Jewish communities: Dole, 
Baume - les - Dames, LYle sur Doubs, and Mont¬ 
hs Hard. 

Bibliography: Alfred L£vy, Les Isr. cle laFranche-Comte 
an XIV e Siecle, in Arch. Isr. xxx. 182 et seq 214, 345; J. 
Auscher, Les Isr. de Besanqon , et de la Comte , it), xxxi. 
440,472, 592; Catal. General des MSS. des Departements, 
xxxii. 1; Rev. Et. Juivcs, xlii. 111-118. 
d. M. S. 

BESANT, SIR WALTER: English writer; 
novelist; born at Portsmouth Aug. 14, 1836; edu¬ 
cated at King’s College, London, and at Christ’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge; died in London June 11, 1901.Be- 
sant was among those persons who helped the Russian 
and Polish Jews who flocked to the East End of Lon¬ 
don. He lived to see at least one of his many novel 
views on social subjects and aspirations realized: 
the Palace of Delight, which figured in his “All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men ” (1882), having given 
rise to the People’s Palace in the East of London. 
While this was not meant exclusively, or even par¬ 
tially, to benefit Jews, yet it did so, owing to its sit¬ 
uation, which was in the center of a large Jewish 
population. 

From 1868 to 1885 Besant acted as secretary of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. During this period he 
wrote in collaboration with E. H. Palmer, the Orien¬ 
talist, a “ History of Jerusalem ” (1871), and acted as 
editor of “The Survey of Palestine.” In 1893 he 
published his novel, “The Rebel Queen,” in which 
the heroine and many of the minor characters were 
J ewish. 

Bibliography : Men and Women of the Times , 1895, p. 72; 
inio’s Who, 1901, p. 150. 
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BESCHATJ. See Marriage Customs. 

BESCHREIEN (compare English “beslirew”): 
A Judaio*German word for lauding a person or 
tiling to such an extent as to cause him or it to be 
harmed by malevolent spirits. This superstitious 
belief is of old German or Teutonic origin. Grimm 
(“Deutsche Mj’thologie,” ii. 864) enumerates various 
terms, such as “berufen,” “beschwatzen,” “be- 


schworen,” besides beschreien, comparing them 
with “incantare” (whence “enchanter”), “carmi- 
nare ” (whence the English “ charm ”), all of which 
denote the exertion of evil power by means of cer¬ 
tain words. Wuttke (“ Der Deutsche Yolksglaube, ” 
p. 155) casts more light on the subject; stating that 
what the evil eye is for the beautiful object exposed, 
evil speech is to persons or things lauded for some 
good quality. The superstition, he says, is rooted 
in the universal pagan fear of a deity begrudging 
man's perfect happiness, rather than in that feeling 
of humbleness which restrains man from boasting 
of his health, wealth, or the like. Little children 
especially are exposed to the evil influence of loud 
praise; wherefore it is customary, when children are 
lauded for their beauty, strength, or intelligence, to 
add the word “ unbeschrieen ” or “unberufen”— 
which means, “ Let that not cause them to be be¬ 
witched. ” There are special formulas in use against 
such beschreien (see Wuttke, l.c. pp. 163, 264). 
Borne use as a prophylactic measure the formula: 
“God protect him!” “Behut’s Gott!” The Jews 
adopted both the expression and the superstition from 
the Germans in the Middle Ages (see Gudemann, 
“Gesch. d. Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der 
Juden in Deutschland, ” p. 205). It has been claimed, 
however, that the ancient Hebrew greeting, “The 
Lord bless thee!” offered by the passer-by to the 
laborers in the cornfield at harvest time (Ps. cxxix. 8; 
Ruthii. 4; Judges vi. 12) originated in a similar view, 
the blessing being intended to avert the evil in¬ 
fluence of a begrudging glance or speech. 

a. K. 

BESHT, ISRAEL OE MIEDZYBOZ (or 
MEDZHIBOZH). See Baal Shem-Tob, Israel. 

BESOR : A wadi or river-bed where two hun¬ 
dred of the followers of David stopped while the 
rest of the force pursued the Amalekites (I Sam. 
xxx. 9, 10, 21). Guerin (“ Judee,” ii. 213), identifies 
Besor with the modern Wadi el-Ghazza, w T hich has 
an outlet into the Mediterranean sea, southwest of 
Gaza. 

j. jr. G. B. L. 

BESSARABIA : Government in southwest Rus¬ 
sia; separated by the Pruth and Danube from Ru¬ 
mania on the west, by the Dniester from Podolia and 
Kherson on the north and east, and bordering on the 
Black Sea from the Sulina mouth of the Danube to 
the estuary of Ovidiopol. The population in 1889 
was 1,628,876, the Jews numbering ISO,918. In 
1897 the population was 1,936,392, of whom 225,637, 
or 11.65 per cent, were Jews. According to statis¬ 
tics of the Jewish Colonization Association, the 
Jewish population in the cities in 1898 was 173,641. 
Official documents show that Jews first emigrated to 
Bessarabia from Poland and Germany in the six¬ 
teenth century. They settled there in great num¬ 
bers, not being permitted to live in the neighboring 
principality of Moldavia. At the present time a 
considerable part of Bessarabia is forbidden ground 
for the Jews, the May Laws of 1882 being adminis¬ 
tered in a hostile spirit by the local authorities, who 
have officially declared their towns to be “ villages ” 
in which no Jews may reside. Moreover, many 
places in Bessarabia are situated within a distance 
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of fifty versts (33 English miles) from the frontier; 
and here only such Jews are permitted to live as were 
registered there before the issue of the edict of 1858. 

Bessarabia excels among the Russian governments 
in the culture of the vine; and in this, as in the cul¬ 
tivation of tobacco, large numbers of Jews are em¬ 
ployed. The chief articles of export are grain, 
fruit, and wine. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century most 
of the local commerce was in the hands of the 
Jews. Many Jews also were engaged in agriculture 
on leased lands, while many were innkeepers and 
farmers of post-stations. The May Laws and the 
introduction of the liquor monopoly by the govern¬ 
ment reduced many Jewish families to a deplorable 
condition. Zashchuk, who endeavors to foster the 
view that Jewish commercial activity is harmful to 
the general population, admits that, owing to the 
indolence and incapacity of the Bessarabians, the 
Jews are indispensable to the development of all 
branches of trade. From statistics gathered by the 
Jewish Colonization Association, the artisan class in 
1898 comprised 20,976 persons; viz., 8,580 masters, 
7,075 journeyunen, and 5,321 apprentices. A small 
number of the Bessarabian Jews live as agriculturists 
in colonies founded between 1836 and 1854. (See 
Agricultural Colonies in Russia.) The Bessara¬ 
bian colonies are established on parcels of land leased 
from private proprietors. There are six colonies in 
the districts of Soroki and Beltzy: Dombroveny, 
Bricheva, Valya-Lui-Vlad, Vertinzhany, Lublin, 
and Markuleshty. Their present condition is as 
follows: 



Land in 
Deeiatines. 

Number 
of Farms. 

Number 
of Colonists. 

Dombroveny. 

1,179 

139 

1,132 

Lublin. 

234 

62 

411 

Vertinzhany. 

390 

47 

397 

Valya-Lui-Vlad. 

346 

82 

•716 

Bricheva. 

289 

83 

820 

Markuleshty. 

504 

123 

820 

Total. 

2,942 

536 

4,296 


The following table shows the number of Jews in 
the district and the percentage of the total popula¬ 
tion : 


Government of Bessarabia (Census, 1897), 
Jewish Population. 


Districts. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Per Cent 
of the To¬ 
tal Popu¬ 
lation. 


25,450 

27,793 

53,243 

19.01 


6,016 

6,266 

12,282 

4.64 

Bendery. 

8,214 

13,493 

8,261 

16,475 

8.44 

Byeltzy. 

13,768 

27,261 

12.89 

Izmael . 

5,766 

5,S51 

11,617 

4.75 

Onrvevev. 

13,004 

13,284 

26,288 

12.20 

Soroki . 

15,233 

15,749 

30,982 

14.19 

Khotin. 

23,397 

24,092 

47,489 

15.45 



Total for Govt... 

110,573 

115,064 

225,637 

11.65 


Bibliography : Statistics collected by the St. Petersburg branch 
of the Jewish Colonization Association; S. J. Zashchuk, 
Bessarabskaya Oblast de St . Petersburg , 1862; Russian 
Census, 1897 (by courtesy of Baron David Giinzburg). 


In the year 1840 David Zelensky of Krementchug, 
Joseph Rabinovitch of Pavlograd, and Jacob Gold- 
enweiser of Uman presented a petition to Count 
M. S. Vorontzov asking for his cooperation in the 
realization of their plan for the founding and organ¬ 
ization of a Jewish agricultural colony in Bessarabia. 
The unsatisfactory condition of Jewish agricultural 
colonies established before that time was due, tlie} r 
said, to the social and religious conditions of the 
Jews, to the habits forced upon them by many cen¬ 
turies of artificial life, and to the deep-rooted preju¬ 
dices against them. The petitioners did not ask for 
material aid, but for the moral support of the gov¬ 
ernment, and for the privilege of buying from the 
government 5,000 deeiatines of laud in Bessarabia 
suitable for the founding of a model Jewish agricul¬ 
tural colony, purposing “to awaken among other 
Jews the inclination to agricultural occupations; to 
pay due attention to the industries relating to agri¬ 
culture, such as cattle-breeding, gar- 
Proposed dening, and truck-farming, as well as 
Colony of sheep-raising, bee-keeping, the breed- 
1840. ing of horses, the development of the 
silkworm industry, and of wine-ma- 
kiqg.” The number of the first settlers was to be 
limited to 50 families; each family was to possess at 
least 450 rubles for traveling expenses and estab¬ 
lishment, and was to promise to pay off in twenty 
years the price of the land assigned. Vorontzov 
enthusiastically seconded the efforts of the organi¬ 
zers, and called for expression on the subject from 
the military governor of Bessarabia. Lieutenant- 
General Feodorov, who was at that time acting in 
this capacity, replied that there was no single piece 
of unoccupied territory of 5,000 deeiatines available 
for the purpose. Vorontzov, therefore, was obliged 
to inform the petitioners of his unsuccessful efforts, 
and the proposed plan was never realized. 

The more liberal spirit of the reign of Alexander 
II. brought with it the extension of the rights of his 
Jewish subjects, and the privilege of 
Jewish purchasing landed property within the 
Agricul- pale of settlement. Seventeen Jewish 
turists. colonies, which had been founded be¬ 
tween the years 1836 and 1854, covered 
an area of 9,305 deeiatines. These colonies (Dom¬ 
broveny, Markuleshty,Vertinzliany-Rogojeni, Mere- 
shevka-Lankantzi, Bricheva, Nemewvka-Lublin, Ka- 
preshti, Novie Teleneshti, Zguritsa, Aleksandreni, 
Valya-Lui-Vlad, Lomitclianets, Konstantinovka, 
Jchenkar, Ivanos-Nikolaevka, Shibko, and Roma- 
nooka) were, under Alexander II., in a comparatively 
prosperous condition. Moreover, Bessarabia was at 
that time the only region complying with the re¬ 
quirements of the law prohibiting the Jews from 
acquiring other than unoccupied land, and many 
Jews were accordingly attracted to the Bessarabian 
lands. 

The first Jewish landowner in Bessarabia was 
“Honorary Citizen” Joseph [Jevzel] Giinzburg, the 
progenitor of the present Baron Giinzburg. He pur¬ 
chased in the districts of Jassy, Soroki, Akerman, 
and Bendery 14.004 deeiatines and 76,000 falechs 
of land for a sum of 287,209 rubles. This led to the 
presentation of two different and opposing petitions 
to the government within the same year. On the 
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one hand, a group of Jewish capitalists in St. Peters- 
pnj-o- petitioned for permission to purchase land oc¬ 
cupied by freedmen, and for all the privileges con¬ 
ferred upon non-Jews through the territory within 
the pale of settlement, with the provision that neither 
the Jewish owners nor any of their coreligionists 
should sell spirituous liquors. On the other hand, 
the nobles of Bessarabia petitioned the government 
to enforce the old laws prohibiting Jews from pur¬ 
chasing or owning any land in Bessarabia. A. G. 
Stroganov at first decided the case against the Jew¬ 
ish petitioners, and the military governor, General 
Ilvinski, also reported unfavorably. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this, however, the czar (March, 1859) decided in 
favor of the Jews, who showed that the land had in¬ 
creased in value. 

The timber trade, which, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, was not an unimportant- factor 
in the life of New Bussia, owed its 

Foreign growth and prosperity to foreign 
Jews. Jews. Notwithstanding the decision 
of the government (1824) forbidding 
the settlement of foreign Jews in Russia and even 
ordering the expulsion of those that had already be¬ 
come Russian subjects, the government gave un¬ 
stinted support to the pioneers in this new branch 
of commerce, in the hope that the example of the 
foreign Jews would inspire their Russian coreligion¬ 
ists to give up their petty commercial transactions 
for those of a broader character and greater useful¬ 
ness to the community. 

At the beginning of 1840 the petition of eight 
Austrian Jews, for the privilege of retail trade in 
timber along the entire course of the Dniester river, 
was transmitted to the minister of finances, who 
called for a report on the matter by the governor- 
general of New Russia, M. S. Vorontzov. Voront- 
zov answered that “ since there was great need for 
timber all along the lower Dniester, and the supply 
.from Austria insufficient, he thought it advisable to 
permit the petitioners, as well as all foreign dealers 
in timber floating their merchandise from Austria 
down the Dniester, to sell it unhindered all along 
the course of the river.” This expression led to 
the decision of the committee of ministers, indorsed 
by the emperor, to grant for three years (1S40-43) the 
privileges solicited. The favorable result of this 
petition encouraged another group of Austrian Jews 
to ask for similar privileges along the river Pruth. 
These were granted as an experiment for two years, 
and in 1842 were extended for an additional four 
years. When the additional four years had come to 
an end (1847), the merchants petitioned for at least 
one year for the liquidation of their business. The 
matter was referred to Feodorov, governor-general 
of New Russia, and received his favorable comment; 
whereupon the government granted the petition of 
the Austrian Jews, and was so favorably impressed 
with the results of their enterprise that six years 
were granted them instead of the one year re¬ 
quested. 

n. r. J. G. L. 

BESSELS, EMIL : German-Ameriean Arctic 
explorer and naturalist; born at Heidelberg June 2, 
1847; died at Stuttgart March 80, 1888. At the 
university of his native place he studied medicine 
III.—8 


and zoology. In 1869, under the encouragement of 
Petermann of Gotha, he made his first journey to the 
Arctic ocean, during which he traced the influence 
of the Gulf Stream to the east of Spitzbergen. 
In 1870 he joined the German army as a miiitar} r 
surgeon, and received public commendation from 
the grand duke of Baden for his services. A year later 
he : volunteered to go as a surgeon and naturalist 
with the Hall expedition, which sailed on the 
“Polaris” from the Brooklyn (N. Y.) navy-yard. 
Nothing of moment took place until the ship reached 
82° 9' north latitude, when Captain Hall, who had 
been on a short hunting expedition, returned to the 
ship, partook of a cup of coffee, and shortly after 
became violently ill (Oct. 24, 1871). Bessels treated 
him; but the patient several times disregarded the 
physician’s advice. About Nov. 2 Hall showed 
signs of insanity, refusing to partake of food, and 
having the idea that he was being poisoned. He 
died Nov. 8, 1871. 

Upon the return of the members of the expedition 
in 1873, after numerous mishaps and disasters, Mor¬ 
ton, second mate of the “Polaris,” brought a charge 
of murder against Bessels, alleging that the latter 
had administered morphine instead of quinine to Cap¬ 
tain Hall. The secretary of the navy directed an 
inquiry, which was conducted by Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral of the Army J. K. Barnes and Surgeon-General 
of the Navy J. Beale, who reported “ that Captain 
Hall died from natural causes—viz., apoplexy—and 
that the treatment of the case by Dr. Bessels was 
the best practicable under the circumstances.” 

Bessels, after this, spent some years at the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, Washington, in preparing for 
publication the scientific results of the voyage, the 
most striking of which was the proof of the insular¬ 
ity of Greenland deduced from tidal observations. 
His most important work was “ Scientific Results of 
the United States Exploring Expedition Steamer 
‘ Polaris, ’ ” Washington, 1876. He published numer¬ 
ous papers on general natural-history subjects (see 
“Royal Society Catalogue of Scientific Papers,” vii. 
164fix. 229, 230). Later Bessels joined an ethno¬ 
logical voyage on the U. S. S. “ Saranac ” to the 
northwest coast of America; but the vessel was 
wrecked in Seymour Narrows, B. C. 

Bibliography: Rear-Admiral C. H. Davis. U.S. X., Narra¬ 
tive of the Xortli Polar Expedition, V. S. Ship Polaris , 
Capt. Charles Francis Hall Commanding. Washington, 
1876; W. H. Dali, in Bulletin of the Philosojdiical Society 
of Washington, xi. 465 ct seq.: New lark Times. Oeu. IS, 
1873, i>. 1, col. 3: New York Herald . Oct. 1, p. 6. cols. 4-o; 
ih. Oct. 5, p. 5, cols. 1-4; Brockliaus, Konvci'sations-Lexi- 
kon , s.v. 

a. E. Ms. 

BET : The second letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
Its numerical value is two, wherefore the bet in the 
word pn^n (Gen. xxi. 12) is interpreted as an allu¬ 
sion to the two worlds Isaac is destined to inherit— 
this world and the world to come (Yer, Ned. iii. 
38a), or in the existence of which Isaac and his de¬ 
scendants believe (Gen. R. liii.). According to Bar 
Iyappara, the Torah begins with the letter bet in 
allusion to the present and the future worlds (Gen. 
R. i. 14); according to R. Levi, in order to suggest 
bv its shape (2) that, men should not pry into the 
secrets of what is above or beneath or behind, but 
simply inquire into the work of creation that lies 
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open before them (ib. i. 13). See also Akira ben 
Joseph, Alphabet of. 


Bibliography : Buxtorf, Tiberias , xiv., xviii. On the origin 
of tlie letter, see I. Taylor, The Alphabet , lbbo; A. J. Evans, 
Primitive Pictoqraphs , 1894; Cretan Pictograplis , Ibifo; 
Further Discoveries , etc., 1897,1898; and the works named 
in Nos. 1 and 2 in the bibliography of Alphabet. 

rp lV. 


BET BELTIN (jTlbn nu) ('called also Bati 
Baltan, Biltin, and in tlie Talmud Beram) : A 
steep hill above the Euphrates, on which is built 
the modern town of Bir; lat. 87° 3 N., long. 38 E. 
Travelers and caravans from Aleppo to Diarbekir, 
Bagdad, and Portia cross the Euphrates at this 
point. According to the Mislinah (R. H. ii. 4), Bet 
Beltin was the extreme point of Palestine to which 
messengers came from Jerusalem to announce the 
new moon. This they did by kindling tires on the 
summit of the hill. 


Bibliography: Selnvarz, Das Hcilige Land. p. 55; Bitter, 
Erdkunde, x. 925; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 242, 354. 
j. su. I- Be¬ 

set DIN (p rvn; pi. batte din) : Rabbinical 
term for court-house or court. In view of the 
theocratic conception of the law, which pervades 
Biblical legislation and is strictly carried out by 
rabbinical Judaism, including both civil and relig¬ 
ious law, the bet din is not only a civil, but also a 
religious authority. 

The "Bet Din ha-Gadol,” or Great Sanhedrin at 
Jerusalem existing during the time of the Temple, 
was called also " Sanhedrin Gedolah ” or, briefly, 

“ Sanhedrin ” (Sotahi. 4, ix. 11; Sanh. i. 0; Shebu. 
ii. 2.) According to the Talmud, this bet din rep¬ 
resented the supreme court of the country men¬ 
tioned in Scripture (Dent. xvii. 8-13), and acted 
chiefly as court of last instance in legal or ritual dis¬ 
putes" in which case its decisions had to be obeyed 
on pain of death (compare rebellious Elder). It 
also had a certain voice in the affairs of the state- 
no war of offense (mtsnn HDnta) could be under¬ 
taken without its permission—and it was in charge 
of civil affairs to the extent of appointing the judges 
of the country. The principal passages regarding 
this bet din are: Sifre, Deut, 152-155; Sanh. i. 5, 6; 
Hor. i. 1-5. The president, who bore the title 
"Nasid 5 was in a way the supervisor, but not a 
member of the court, which consisted of seventy 
members, corresponding to the seventy "elders” 
appointed by Moses (Num. xi. 25). The most 
learned and important of these seventy members was 
called " Ab Bet Din,” a title similar to that of vice- 
president (see Zugot). It is highly improbable that 
there was a bet din of this class in Jerusalem before 
the destruction of the Temple (compare Sanhe¬ 
drin). The detailed description of 
The Great such an authority found in the Tal- 
Bet Din. mudic works is probably theoretical 
even in its chief points, and may have 

Md its origin in tlie fact; that the het din instituted 

after 70 was considered the ideal by the Rabbis, and 
that they were reluctant to omit it from the earlier 
periods of Jewish communal life. Hence the Tal¬ 
mudic sources speak very freely of a bet din that 
existed from the time of Moses to that of the Rabbis 
(R. H. ii. 9), mentioning even the bet din of Gideon, 
Jephthali, Samuel (Tosef., R. H. ii. [i.] 3), or those 


of Sliem, of Samuel, and of Solomon (Mak. 23b), 
which they imagined similar to a later rabbinical 
court. And, furthermore, since the conditions in 
heaven were supposed to be analogous to those on 
earth, thev likewise spoke of the heavenly bet din 
(n^?D rp3) QIak. l.c.), calling it the “ Great 

Bet Din 75 (nm (Sotah 22b). 

The bet din as the highest religious as well as civil 
authority of the Jews can only be proved to have ex¬ 
isted for the period between 70 and the end of the 
third century. It was Rabban Johanan b. Zakkai 
who made his bet din the intellectual center of the 
Jews when the destruction of Jerusalem deprived 
them of their bond of unity. He could not, of 
course, give his bet din the political importance of 
the old Sanhedrin; but, considering the new condi¬ 
tions under which the Jews were living, he suc¬ 
ceeded in investing it with greater powers than any 
authority had before possessed. It had entire charge 
of the calendar system, and hence became the relig¬ 
ious and national center not only of Palestine, hut 
also of the Diaspora. Its power and influence in¬ 
creased under Rabban Johanan’s successor, Rabban 
Gamaliel II., culminating under Judah 

Bet Din ha-Nasi I., whose grandson, Judah 
at Jabneh. Nesia, may be regarded as the last 
person under whom the bet din was 
the real center of the Jews. Hence the Talmudic 
sources speak of Rabban Gamaliel and his bet din 
(Tosef., Rer. ii. 6), and of R. Judah ha-Nasi and his 
bet din (‘Ab. Zavah ii. 6), meaning thereby the cen¬ 
tral body representing the highest civil as well as 
religious authority of the Jews. 

On the death of Judah ha-Nasi the bet din of the 
Nasi lost its importance in consequence of the rise 
of Jewish scholarship in Babylonia toward the mid¬ 
dle of the third century, as well as the increasing 
oppression of the Palestinian Jews under the Roman 
rule. Although the dignity and, also, to some ex¬ 
tent, the power of the Nasi continued until the end 
of the fifth century (compare Origen, "Epist. ad 
Africanum,” xiv.), the het din was no longer an in¬ 
tellectual center. According to Talmudic sources, 
decrees (Takkanot) binding for all Judaism were 
issued by the patriarchs before and during the time 
of Judah Nesia; but his successors had not such au¬ 
thority. In Babylonia no bet din was ever consid¬ 
ered a central authority, even for Babylonia alone, 
although, of course, the higher the reputation of 
a scholar, the greater was the authority of the het 
din under him. Similar conditions obtained there 
even in the time of the Geonim, for no central het 
din could exist on account of the rivalry of the two 
academies. From about 500 there was not even 
any formal and authoritative ordination, and mem¬ 
bers of an actual bet din must be ordained at least. 
Alfasi made an attempt to reestablish the former 
central bet din, considering his bet din the highest 

ecclesiastical autliority, and. claiming for it preroga¬ 
tives which belonged to the Bet Din ha-Gadol (R. 
H. ill., beginning; compare Nahmanides, “Millie- 
met,” on the passage). If Jacob Berab had suc¬ 
ceeded in reintroducing ordination, his bet din would 
have achieved the position of that of Rabban Jo¬ 
hanan ben Zakkai; but he encountered too much 
opposition. 
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Aside from the Bet Din ha-Gadol and the simi¬ 
lar bet din of the Nasi, the term was applied to every 
court, consisting either of 23 mem- 
Other bers, who sat only in capital cases— 
Classes of T*!, or of three (according to 

Batte Din. some, five), who decided in monetary 
affairs—JnDlOO 'I'H (Sanh. i. 1-4; 
Tosef., ib. i. 1). Yet even in Talmudic times it was 
usual to have at least 11 scholars present at court 
(Sanh, 7b), a custom observed in later times also, 
at least in difficult cases. A scholar of standing 
(nnftlD) required no assistant for holding court 
(Sanh. oa), so that, during the Middle Ages as well 
as in modern times, the local rabbi alone frequently 
represented the bet din. In larger communities, 
however, there is a bet din consisting of at least 
three members, which sits daily except on Sabbath 
and holidays, and decides ritual as well as legal 
questions. The local rabbi generally presides, but 
in large communities the direction of the bet din is 
an office in itself, the incumbent of which bears the 
title “rosli bet din.” The associate rabbi of a place 
has the same title, while among the Ashkenazim, 
and especially among the Polish-Russian Jews, the 
rabbi proper is designated as “ab bet din” and 
u resh mata.” Compare Autiiohity, Corners of 
Justice, Judges, Kahal, Nasi, 
j. sn. L. G. 

BET HILLED AND BET SHAMMAI ; The 
" School (literally, “ house ”) of Hillel ” and the 
“ School of Sliammai ” are names by which are desig¬ 
nated the most famous antagonistic schools that 
flourished in Palestine during the first century (first 
tannaitic generation), and which more than others 
contributed to the development of the oral law. 

Down to the advent of Hillel and Shammai, who 
were the founders of the great schools bearing their 
names, there were but few casuistic differences 
among the schools. Between Hillel and Shammai 
themselves three (or, according to some authorities, 
five) disputes are mentioned in the Talmud (Shab. 
15a; Hag. ii. 2; ‘Eduy. i. 2, 3: Niddah i. 1); but 
with the increase of their disciples disputations in¬ 
creased to such an extent as to give rise to the say¬ 
ing, “The one Law has become two laws” (Tosef., 
Hag. ii. 9; Sanh. 88b; Sotah 47b). 

The prevailing characteristics of the disputes are 
the restrictive tendency of the Sliammaites and the 
moderation of the Hillelites. Three hundred and 
sixteen controversies between these two schools are 
preserved in the pages of the Talmud, affecting 221 
Halakot, 29 lialakic interpretations, 
Dis- and 66 guard-laws (“ gezerot ”); and 
cussions out of the whole number only 55 (or 
Between about one-sixth) present the Sham- 
the maites on the side of leniency. More- 
Schools. over, even where the characteristic 
tendencies appear to have changed 

mastei's, tlie px-a.etiea.1 result remains tlie same : oein 

the logical and consistent resultants of some opinions 
expressed elsewhere, and in line with the natural 
tendencies of the respective schools; and some of 
their restrictive views the Hillelites subsequently 
rejected, adopting what were exceptionally the more 
moderate views of the Shammaites (‘Eduy. i. 12 et 
seq.; compare Weiss, “Dor, 77 i. 179 et seq.). That 


the latter, as a school, ever receded from their stand¬ 
point to join the ranks of their more moderate an¬ 
tagonists is nowhere indicated; though individuals 
of that school, like Baba ben Buta, sometimes ac¬ 
knowledged the unreasonableness of their party by 
deserting its standard for that of Bet Hillel (Bezah 
20a; Yer. Hag. ii. 78a). Hence it is that the Mish- 
nah introduces some of their controversies with the 
remark, 44 These are of the lenient views of Bet 
Shammai and the restrictive views of Bet Hillel ” 
(‘Eduy. iv. 1; Tosef., *Eduy. ii. 2). 

The reason assigned for their respective tenden¬ 
cies is a psychological one. The Hillelites were, like 
the founder of their school (Ber. 60a; Shah. 31a; 
Ab. i. 12 et seq.), quiet, peace-loving men, accom¬ 
modating themselves to circumstances and times, 
and being determined only upon fostering the Law 
and bringing man nearer to his God and to bis 
neighbor. The Shammaites, on the other hand, 
stern and unbending like the originator of their 
school, emulated and even exceeded his severity. 
To them it seemed impossible to be sufficiently 
stringent in religious prohibitions. The disciples of 
Hillel, “the pious and gentle follower of Ezra 77 
(Sanh. 11a), evinced in all their public dealings 
the peacefulness, gentleness, and conciliatory spirit 
which had distinguished their great master; and by 
the same characteristic qualities they were guided 
during the political storms which convulsed their 
country. The Shammaites, on the contrary, were 
intensely patriotic, and would not how to foreign 
rule. They advocated the interdiction of any and 
all intercourse with those who either 
Character- were Romans or in any way contrib- 
istics. uted toward the furtherance of Roman 
power or influences. Dispositions so 
heterogeneous and antagonistic can not usually en¬ 
dure side hv side without provoking serious mis¬ 
understandings and feuds; and it was owing solely 
to the Hillelites’ forbearance that the parties did not 
come to blows, and that even friendly relations 
continued between them (Tosef., Yeb. i. 10; Yeb. 
14b; Yer. Yeb. i. 3b), for a time at least. But the 
vicissitudes of the period exerted a baneful influence 
also in that direction. 

When, after the banishment of Archelaus (6 c.e.), 
the Roman procurator Coponius attempted to tax 
the Jews, and ordered a strict census to be taken 
for that purpose, both schools protested, and the new 
measure was stigmatized as so outrageous as to 
justify all schemes by which it might be evaded. 
The general abhorrence for the system of Roman 
taxation manifested itself in looking with distrust 
upon every Jew who was officially concerned in 
carrying it out, whether as tax-collector ( u gabbai ”) 
or as customs-collector (“mokes”); these were 
shunned by the higher ranks of the community, and 
their testimony before Jewish courts had no weight 
(B. Tv. x. 1: ib. 113a; Sanh. iii. 3; ib. 25b). About 

tliis time tlie malcontents lield. tlie ascendency. 

Under the guidance of Judas the Gaulonite (or Gali¬ 
lean) and of Zadok, a Shammaite (Tosef., ‘Eduv. ii. 
2; Yeb. 15b), a political league was called into ex¬ 
istence, Avhose object was to oppose by all means the 
practise of the Roman laws. Adopting as their 
organic principle the exhortation of the father of the 
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Maccabees (I Macc. ii. 50), “Be ye zealous for the 
law and give your lives for the covenant of your 
fathers,” these patriots called themselves “ Han¬ 
na’im,” Zealots (Josephus, “B. J.” iv. 3, § 9. and vii. 

8, §1; Rapliall, “Post-Biblical History,” ii. 304); and 
the Shammaites, whose principles were akin to those 
of the Zealots, found support among them. Their re¬ 
ligious austerity, combined with their hatred of the 
heathen Romans, naturally aroused the sympathies 
of the fanatic league, and as the Hillelites became 
powerless to stein the public indignation, the Sham¬ 
maites gained the upper hand in all disputes affect¬ 
ing their country’s oppressors. Bitter feelings were 
consequently engendered bet ween the schools; and it 
appears that even in public worship they would 
no longer unite under one roof (Jost, “Gescli. des 
Judenthums und Seiner Sekten,” i. 261; Tosef., R. 
H., end). These feelings grew apace, until toward 
the last, days of Jerusalem’s struggle they broke out 
with great fury. 

As all the nations around Judea made common 
cause with the Romans, the Zealots were naturally 
inflamed against every one of them; and therefore 
the Shammaites proposed to prevent all communica¬ 
tion between Jew and Gentile, by prohibiting the 
Jews from buying any article of food 
Relation or drink from their heathen neighbors, 
to External The Hillelites, still moderate in their 

World. religious and political views, would 
not agree to such sharply defined ex¬ 
clusiveness; but when the Sanhedrin was called to¬ 
gether to consider the propriety of such measures, 
the Shammaites, with the aid of the Zealots, gained 
the day. Eleazar ben Ananias invited the disciples 
of both schools to meet at his house. Armed men •' 
were stationed at the door, and instructed to permit 
every one to enter, but no one to leave. During the 
discussions that were carried on under these circum¬ 
stances, many Hillelites are said to have been killed; 
and there and then the remainder adopted the re¬ 
strictive propositions of the Shammaites, known in 
the Talmud as “The Eighteen Articles.” On ac¬ 
count of the violence which attended those en¬ 
actments, and because of the radicalism of the 
enactments themselves, the day on which the 
Shammaites thus triumphed over the Hillelites 
was thereafter regarded as a day of misfortune 
(Tosef., Shab. i. 16 et seq .; Shab. 13a, 17a; Ter. 

Shab. i. 3c). . . .. 

Bet Shammai and Bet Hillel continued their dis¬ 
putes—probably interrupted during the war times 
—after the destruction of the Temple, or until after 
the reorganization of the Sanhedrin under the presi¬ 
dency of Gamaliel II. (80 c.e.). By that time all 
political schemes and plans for the recovery of the 
lost liberty had become altogether foreign to the 
ideas of the spiritual leaders; and the characteristics 
of the Hillelites once more gained the ascendency. 
All disputed points were brought up for review 
(see ‘Arabia); and in nearly every case the opinion 
of the Hillelites prevailed (Tosef., Teb. i. 13; Ter. 
Ber. i. 3b;Gratz, “Gescli. der Juden,” 2ded., iv. 424, 
note 4). Thenceforth it was said: “Where Bet 
Shammai is opposed to Bet Hillel, the opinion of 
Bet Shammai is considered as if not incorporated in 
the Mishnali ” (“ Bet Shammai bimekom Bet Hillel 


enali Mishnali”—Ber. 36b; Bezah ilb\ Teb. 9a); 
that is. null and void. 

Of the personnel of these schools there is no lccoid, 
they being invariably cited collectively as “Bet 
Shammai” or “Bet Hillel.' 7 Korean 
Constitu- their number be stated with exacti- 
ent tilde. In round figures, the Baby- 
Members. Ionian Talmud (Suk. 28a; B. B. 134a) 
gives the number of Hillers disciples 
as eighty, while the Palestinian Talmud (Yer. Ned. 
v. 39b) makes of them as many pairs. Both sources 
mention two of them by name, Jonathan ben Uzziel 
and Johanan ben Zakkai; and it is added that 
Jonathan was the greatest and Johanan the least 
among the whole number. No such traditions are 
recorded of the Shammaites. Of their school three 
are mentioned by name; viz., Baba ben Buta (Bezah 
20a), Dositaiof Kefar Y’etma (‘Orlahii. 5), andZadok 
(Tosef., ‘Eduy. ii. 2); but they are mentioned simply 
because, though Shammaites, they sometimes up¬ 
held the views of the Hillelites. See Hillel and 


Siiammai. 

Bibliography: Griitz, Gcsch. der Juden, 3d ed.. iii. 275-2*8, 
apn p) notes 23, 26: Jost. Gesch . des Judenthums 
tuKlScZr ScmnX 201-270: 

tin 45-55; Weiss, Dor Dor icc-Doi show, l. In 7101 .idem, 
\ntrod. to Melt. v. ct scq.; Briill, Mcbo ha-Mishnali, PP- 
43-49; Backer, Agada dcr Tannaitcn, i. Sehivarz. 

Die Gmtroi'crsen der Shammaitcn und Hillchtui , Caila- 
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j. SB. k- M. 

BET HA-MIDRASH: High school; literally, 

“ house of study,” or place where the students of the 
Law gather to‘listen to the Midrasii, the discourse 
or exposition of the Law. It is used in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Bet ha-Scfer, the primary school 
which children under thirteen attended to learn the 
Scriptures. Thus it is said in Gen. R. lxiii. 10: “ Esau 
and Jacob went together to the bet ha-sefer until 
they had finished their thirteenth year, when they 
parted; the former entering the houses of idols, and 
the latter the batte ha-midrasliot.” Elsewhere it is 
stated, “There were 480 synagogues (batte kene- 
siot) in Jerusalem, each containing a bet lia-sefer, 
(primary school for the Scriptures), and a bet Talmud 
(same as bet ha-midrasli), for the study of the Law 
and the tradition; and Vespasian destroyed them 
all” (Y r er. Meg. iii. 73d; Lam. R., Introduction 12, 
ii. 2; Pesik. xiv. 121b; Yer. Ivet, xiii. 35c, where 
“ 460” is a clerical error). The same tra- 
Meaning. dition is given somewhat differently in 
Bab. Ket. 105a: Three hundred and 
ninety-four courts of justice were in Jerusalem and 
as many synagogues, “batte ha-midrasliot” (high 
schools)*, and "‘batte soferim” (primary schools). 
According to Yer. Takanit iv. 7, p. 69a; Lam. R. ii. 
2, iii. 51, "there were 500 primary schools in Betar, 
the smallest of which had no less than 300 pupils 
(compare Sotah 49b, Git. 58a, which speak of 400 
schools, each with 400 pupils). The number of 
schools (480) in Jerusalem besides the one in the 
Temple is derived by gematria from the woid^ri^?^ 
= 481 (Lam. R. l.c.). 

The bet lia-midrash in the Temple hall (Luke 11 . 
46, xx. 1, xxi. 37; Matt, xxi. 23, xxvi. 55: John 
xviii. 20) is called the “bet lia-midrash ha-gaclol,” 
the great high school (Tanna debe Eliyalni R. ix. [x.], 
xvL, and elsewhere). It formed the center of learn- 
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} D fr ; and was, of course, tlie oldest one, standing in 
close relation to the “ Bet Din ha-Gadol, ” the high 
court of justice in the Temple. Its history can not 
well be traced. 2 V “bet wa‘ad,” meeting-place of 
scholars, existed as early as the days of Jose ben 
Joezer of Zereda, the martyr of the Maccabean time, 
who teaches: “Let thy house be a bet wa‘ad for 
the wise ” (Ab. i. 4). The name “ bet wa‘ad ” is met 
with also in Sotali ix. 15; Yer. Ber. iv. 7c; ^er. 
Ta'anitiv. 67d, and elsewhere. The hearers or dis¬ 
ciples were seated on the ground at the feet of their 
teachers (Ab. l.c.\ Luke x. 39; Acts 
Its xxii. 3). In the first century, schools 
History, existed everywhere at the side of the 
synagogues (Acts. xix. 9, “ the school 
of one Tyrannus ”). The primary school, bet ha- 
sefer, was, however, instituted at a later time, first 
by Simeon ben Shetah, about 100 b.c. at Jerusalem 
(Yer. Ket. viii. 32c), and later introduced generally, 
for the benefit of all children, by Joshua b. Gamlain 
the first century (B. B. 21a; see Education). The 
Haggadah reflects a later mode of life when speak- 
ingof a bet ha-midrash of Shem and Eber which was 
attended by Isaac, occasionally also by Rebekak, 
and regularly by Jacob (Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxii. 19, 
xxiv. 02, xxv. 22; Gen. R. lxiii.; TannadebeEliyahu 
r. v.) ; of that of Jacob at Sukkot, which Joseph 
frequented (Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxiii. 17, xxxvii. 

2 ; Yum. xxiv. 5); of that which Judali was sent to 
build for Jacob in Egypt (Gen. R. xcv.; Tan., 
Wayiggush, xi.); or of that of Moses, where Moses 
and Aaron and his sons taught the Law (Targ. Yer. • 
to Ex. xxxix. 33; compare Yum. R. xxi.: “Joshua 
arranged the chairs for the scholars attending the bet 
wa'ad of Moses ”). Similarly the prophet Samuel had 
his “ bet ulphana” (Aramaicfor “betka-midrash”) in 
Ramali (Targ. to I Sam. xix. 19). Solomon built 
synagogues and schoolliouses (Eccl. R. ii. 4). King 
Hezekiah furnished the oil for lamps to burn in the 
synagogues and schools, and threatened to have 
killed by the sword any one who would not study 
the Law; so that soon there was no ‘Axiiia-Arez to 
be found in the land, nor a child or woman unfamiliar 
with all the precepts on Levitical purity (Sank. 94b). 
Especially those of the tribe of Issachar devoted 
their time to the study of the Law in the bet ha- 
midrasli, Zebulun the merchant furnishing them the 
means of support (I Chron. xii. 33; Deut. xxxiii. 
18: Gen. R. lii., xcix.; Targ. Yer. l.c.). 

Jethro was promised that his descendants would 
never see the schoolliouses (batte ha-midrashot) dis¬ 
appear from among them (Tanna debe Eliyahu R. v. ; 
compare Mek., Yitro, ‘Amalek, 2). 

In Mislinaic times (Sliab. xvi. 1) it appears that 
public discourses were held in the bet ka-midrash; 
but Targ. Yer. on Judges v. 9 indicates that it was 
used later for the study of the Law, and the popular 
discourses were delivered at the synagogue. 

The first bet ha-midrash of which there is authen¬ 
tic record is the one in which Skemaiali (Sameas) and 
Abtalion (Pollion) taught, and which 
Earliest Hillel, when a youth, could attend only 
Eorms. after having paid admission-fee to the 
janitor (Yorna 35b). Whether or not 
this charge of a fee, so contradictory to the maxim of 
the men of the Great Synagogue (Abot i. 1), “Raise 
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many disciples,” was a political measure of the time, 
it seemingly stands in connection Tvitli a principle 
pronounced by the Shammaites (Ab. R. Y., A, iii,; 
B, iv., ed. Schechter, p. 14), that “only those who 
are wise, humble, and of goodly, well-to-do parent¬ 
age should be taught the Law.” On the other 
hand, the Hillelites insisted that “all, without ex¬ 
ception, should partake of the privilege, inasmuch 
as many transgressors in Israel, when brought nigh 
to the Law, brought forth righteous, pious, and 
perfect men.” Against the Hillelite principle, R. 
Gamaliel wanted to exclude all those who had not 
stood the test of inner fitness. He was outvoted, 
with the result that 400 (or, according to some au¬ 
thorities, 700) chairs were necessarily added in order 
to seat the newcomers (Ber. 28a). The customary 
seating of the pupils on chairs marks an improve¬ 
ment, and this new feature gave to the sclioolkouse 
the name “ yesliibah ” (Abot ii. 7) or “ metibta” (B. 
M., 85a, b). 

The bet ka-midrasli of Jabneh was called “vine¬ 
yard,” either because it stood in a vineyard (Scliftrer, 

“ Gescb.” 3d ed., ii. 325, note 49) or, as rabbinical 
tradition asserts, because it was built in semicircular 
shape, thus resembling a vineyard (Ket, iv. 6; 
«Eduy. ii. 4; Yer. Ber. iv. 7d). At all events the 
name “ vineyard ” became the usual appellation for 
the bet ha-midrash; hence Song of Songs vii. 13 (A. 
V, 12), “Let us get up early to the vineyards,” was 
applied to the bet lia-midrash (‘Er. 21b). 

It is frequently recommended as highly meritori¬ 
ous to be one of the first to come to the bet lia- 
midrash and the last to leave (Shah. 127a; Git. 7a; 
Meg. 15b; Suk. 28a; Sank. 3b). 

It was believed to bring misfortune to sit at 
meals during the time that the discourse was being 
held in the bet lia-midrash (Git. 38b). It was for¬ 
bidden to sleep in the bet lia-midrash 
Rules of (Tanna debe Eliyahu R. xiii., xiv.). 
the Bet ha- In Babylonia, where scholars spent 
Midrash, their whole time in the school, ex¬ 
ception was made to this rule (Ber. 
25a; Meg. 28a). Mothers won special merit by 
training their children to go to the bet lia-sefer, and 
wives by waiting for the return of their husbands 
from tlie bet lia-midrash (Ber. 17a). Every session 
at the bet lia-midrash was expected to offer some 
new idea to the student; lienee the frequent ques¬ 
tion : “ What new thing was offered at the bet ha- 
midrash to-day ? ” (Tosef., Sotali, vii. 9; Hag. 3a; 
Yer. Git. v. 47d; and elsewhere). The bet ha- 
midrash ranks higher than the syna- 
Im- gogue; consequently a synagogue 
portance of may be transformed into a bet ba¬ 
the Bet ha- midrash; but the latter can not be 
Midrash, changed into a house of worship (Meg. 

26b, 27a). “He who goeth from the 
synagogue to the bet ha-midrash—that is, from the 
divine 'service to the study of the Law—will be 
privileged to greet.the majesty of God; for so says 
Ps. lxxxiv. 8 [A. V. 7]. « They go from strength 

to strength, every one of them appeareth before God 
in Zion ’ ” (Ber.*64a\ To the bet ha-keneset (syna¬ 
gogue) and the bet lia-midrasli in Babylonia are re¬ 
ferred the words of Ezek. xi. 16, Hebr.: “ I will be to 
them as a little sanctuary in the countries where they 
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shall come” (Meg. 29a). The Haggadali finds allusions 
to the bet ha-midrasli in Ps. xc. 1: “ Thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations ”; and Ps. 
lxxxii. 1, Hebr.: “ God standeth in the midst of the 
congregation of [those who seek] God ” (ib. ; Gen. 
R. xlviii.); and also in Balaam's words (Nuin. xxiv. 
5): “ How lovely are thy tents. 0 Jacob, thy taber¬ 
nacles, O Israel” (Targ. Yer. to Hum. l.c. ; Sanli. 
105b): likewise in Cant. viii. 10: “I am a wall and 
my breasts like towers ” (Pes. 87a), and Cant. ii. 8, 
9, refer to the synagogue and the sclioolhouse: 
“The voice of my beloved! behold he cometh leap¬ 
ing . . . ; my beloved is like a roe,” meaning that 
God proceeds from one S}magogue to the other, and 
from one bet ha-midrasli to the other, to bless Israel 
(Pesik. v. 48b). 

God also has His bet ha-midrasli in heaven, and 
teaches tiie Law to the righteous (Tanna debe Eli- 
yahu R. i., iii., iv., v., viii. , ix.): it is called the “ up¬ 
per yeshibah ” or “ metibta ” (B. M. 86a; Ber. 18b; 

Ta‘anit 21b). “He who accustoms 
The himself to go to the bet lia-keneset 
Heavenly and bet ha-midrasli in this world shall 

Bet ha- also be admitted into the bet lia-kene- 
Midrash. set and bet ha-midrasli of the world 
to come ” (Joshua b. Levi, in Deut. R. 
vii.; Midi*. Teh. to Ps. lxxxiv. 5 [A. V. 4]). 

The name ” bet ha-midrash ” recurs in the Arabic 
“madrasah,” for school; and Jews under the influ¬ 
ence of Arabic life called the bet lia-midrash also 
midrasli (Gudemann, “ Gesch. des Erziehungswescns 
und der Kultur der Juden in Frankreicli und 
Deutschland,” i. 92 et seq., 265; “Quellenscliriften 
zur Gesch. des Unterrichts,” p. 99). A system¬ 
atic plan of education of the thirteenth century, 
published and translated by Gudemann, l.c., pro¬ 
poses to impose on each member of a congrega¬ 
tion in the whole country or district the old half¬ 
shekel tax for the maintenance of the great bet 
ha-midrash or high school to be built in the capital 
near the synagogue, and for primary schools to be 
in each town, where the disciples, together with the 
teachers, should live during the week, separated 
from their parents and removed from all contact 
with the outside world. During the Middle Ages 
the bet ha-midrasli was open day and night for both 
public discourses and private studies. It contained 
usually a large library for the use of the students, 
and became an attractive center and meeting-place 
also for scholars of other cities. Inevitably this 
privilege was frequently abused, and the bet lia- 
midrash often became the resort of idlers and poor 
homeless strangers who spent their time in gossip 
rather than in study. The official name given by 
non-Jews to the bet ha-midrash in Nuremberg (1406) 
is “ Judenschule” (see Giidemann, “Gesch. d. Erzie- 
hungswesens und der Kultur d. Abend land. Juden,” 
p. 67, note 10). Whether the same name, “Juden¬ 
schule,” for the synagogue, given to it by the Chris¬ 
tian population (Gudemann, l.c. p. 94, note 2), origi¬ 
nated from the use of the bet lia-midrasli also as a 
place of worship by the students, customary as early 
as Talmudical times (Ber. 8a), or from other causes, 
the proverbial “noise of the Judenschule” seems to 
refer to the lively discussions which took place in 
the bet ha-midrash (though at times the synagogue 


was used also for learned disputations), and not 
to any disorder in connection with the divine 
service. 

The number of hearers or disciples at the bet ha- 
midrasli was not limited as was the case in the 
IIeder, or primary school (Abrahams, “Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages,” p. 349). The rabbis or or¬ 
dained teachers, as a rule engaged by the community 
to take charge of the studies in the bet lia-midrasli, 
often dwelt in the same house; thus in Germany 
where the bet lia-midrasli received the Latin name 
Clausa (Claus = cloister), also called “ Claus Rab¬ 
bis” or “Clausner.” The synagogue and bet lia- 
midrash were often in the same building or adjoin¬ 
ing each other. For the course of studies and other 
regulations concerning the bet lia-midrasli, see the 
articles Education and Teacher; also Academies, 
Bahuk, Heder, and Yeshibaii. 
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J. SR. Iv. 

BET-TAEMTJD : Hebrew monthly review, de¬ 
voted to Talmudical and rabbinical studies and liter¬ 
ature; founded in 1881 by Isaac Hirsch Weiss and 
Me'ir Friedmann, at Vienna, and published by the 
former until its discontinuance in 1886. 

Besides the editors, among the contributors to this 
monthly were such scholars as Buber, Brilll, A. Ep¬ 
stein, Gudemann, Reifmann, Sclieeliter, and many 
others prominent in the domain of Jewish learning. 
Some of the articles published in “ Bet-Talmud ” 
were also printed separately. 

L. o. I. Br. 

BETERA, BENE. See Batiiyra. 
BETH-ANATH : A Canaanite city^ in the terri¬ 
tory of Naphtali, the name of which contains, as one 
of its elements, the name of a god, Anath. Though 
the Israelites did not succeed in conquering this 
city, the Canaanitisli inhabitants became tributary 
to them (Josh. xix. 38; Judges i. 33). The city is 
mentioned several times in Egyptian inscriptions (W. 
Max Miiller, “ Asien und Europa,” pp. 195, 220). The 
exact location can not be definitely ascertained. It 
is generally supposed to be on the site of the pres¬ 
ent village ‘Ainitha, in a fertile valley southeast of 
Tibnin in Galilee; but it is doubtful whether an im¬ 
pregnable fortress could have stood there. Since 
Raineses II. speaks of a mountain Betli-anath, W. 
Max Muller holds that the city itself lay in the valley. 

J. jr. F. Bu. 

BETH-ANOTH: City in the hills of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 59). It has been identified by both Gen¬ 
der and Buhl (“ Geographic, ” p. 158) with the mod¬ 
ern Beth Ainun. 

J. JR- G. B. L. 

BETH-ARABAH (“house of Arabali”): A 
town situated, according to Josh. xv. 61, in the wil¬ 
derness of Judah. It was a border-town between 
Judali and Benjamin, and hence is credited to the 
former (Josh. ib.)\ while in Josh, xviii. 22 it is enu- 
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merated among the towns of Benjamin. Lying t-o 
the south of Beth-hoglah in the Jericho plain, indi¬ 
cations point to its identification with the modern 
‘Ain al-Feshkha, as proposed by the late Robertson 
Smith. In Josh, xviii. 18 the name is given as 
** Arabali. ” 

G. B. L. 

BETH-ARAM (Josh. xiii. 27) or BETH- 
HARAN (Num. xxxii. 36): A city east of the Jor¬ 
dan. The Talmud speaks of it as “ Bethramta” 
{nnft-jrrn); Eusebius as “ Betliramphta ”; and Jose- I 
pints as “ Betharamatha. ” Herod the Great built a 
palace there which was destroyed after his death. 
The city was rebuilt by Herod Antipater and called 
« Julias, ” in honor of the wife of Augustus. As the 
original name of the empress was Livia, Eusebius 
and others called the town “Livias.” The site is 
indicated by the ruins on the hill Tell-er-Rameh, in 
a fertile part of the Jordan. 

j. jr. Bu - 

BETH-ARBEL: Mentioned only once (Hoseax. 
14) as a city destroyed by Shalman. Opinions vary 
both as to the location of the place and as to the 
identification of Shalman. The most probable loca¬ 
tion is that of the modern Irbid on the east side of 
the Jordan (G. A. Smith, “Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land”). As for Shalman, Schrader (“K. 
A. T.,” ii. 440-442) says he is a Moabite king, Sliala- 
manu. Conder favors Shalmaneser III.; W ellhausen 
(*• Kleiue Propheten ”) and Nowack (Commentary) 
Shalmaneser IV. A solution may be found in the 
Septuagint reading, “Beth-Jeroboam” for “Betli- 
arbel ” "and “ Shallum ” for “ Shalman,” The pas¬ 
sage would then refer to the destruction of the house 
of Jeroboam by Shallum (II Kings xv. 10). 

j. jr. G. B. L. 

BETH-AVEN : A city on the border of Benja¬ 
min in the wilderness (Josh, xviii. 12), east of Bethel 
(Josh. vii. 2) and west of Miehmash (I Sam. xiii. 5). 
It. was the scene of a battle between Saul and the 
Philistines, in which the latter were defeated (I Sam. 
xiv. 23). 

In Hosea iv. 15, v. 8, x. 5, Beth-aven is probably a 
disguise for Beth-el, particularly in x. 5, .where calves 
of Betli-aven as objects of idolatry are mentioned. 

J. JR. Gk B> 

BETH- AZMAVETH. See Azmaveth. 


BETH-DAGON : The name of several places 
apparently in ancient Palestine. The second ele¬ 
ment is the name of the Philistine god Dagon. In 
the Old Testament mention is made of a city called 
“Beth-dagon,” allotted to the tribe of Judah (Josh, 
xv. 41; compare Tosef., Oh. iii. 9); and within the 
territory of the tribe of Asher there was also a Beth- 
dagon (Josh. xix. 27; compare Tosef., Sheb. vii. 
13)~ Sennacherib also mentions a Bit-daganna on 
his inscriptions (see Schrader, “K. B.” ii. 92; De- 
litzscli, “Wo Lag das Paradies ?” p. 289) which 
appears to he a third distinct locality. Beth-dagon 
occurs at the present day as the name of various 
places in Palestine; hut it is doubtful whether 
any ancient cities can he associated with them. 
The Beth-dagon southeast of Jaffa is probably too 
far north for the Judean city mentioned in Josh. 


xv. 41; the Beth-dagon in the district of Acre, 
mentioned by Scholz, answers the required con¬ 
ditions. 

j. jr. F. Bu. 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM : City of Moab (Jer. 
xlviii. 22) identical with Almox diblataim. 

j. jr. G. B. L. 

BETH-EL : A city famous for its shrine, on the 
boundary between Ephraim and Judea—the site of 
the present little village of Beitin, on the southern 
slope of the Ephraimitic mountains. (See illustra¬ 
tion on page 120.) Originally the town was called 
Luz (Gen. xxviii. 19); but this name was displaced 
by that of the shrine, Beth-el (“house of God”). 
According to Gen. xii. 8, Abram erected an altar 
east of Beth-el; hut the erection of the shrine—that 
is, of the holy stone—is ascribed to Jacob (Gen. 
xxviii. 18; compare Gen. xxxv. 6, 14). Since in 
these narratives (Gen. xxviii. 19, xxxv. 7) Beth-el. 
“the holy place,” is distinguished from the city Luz, 
the shrine must have been outside the city. A suit¬ 
able place would be the hill to the east of Beitin, 
where now are the ruins of a small fort. But 
Schlatter (“ Zur Topograpliie Palastina's,” pp. 236 et 
seq.), who thinks that the name Beth-aven in the Old 
Testament (Hosea iv. 15 et seq.) is merely a sarcastic 
disguise of “ Beth-el ” (so also the Talmud; Neubauer, 
“G. T.” p. 155), concludes from Josh. vii. 2 (com¬ 
pare Gen. xii. 8) that the shrine must be sought 
somewhat more to the east at Deir Diwan. The 
statement in the text of Josh. vii. 2, and Josh. xvi. 
3, also, which places Beth-el, together with Luz, on 
the boundary-line of Ephraim, can not, for textual 
reasons (compare the Septuagint reading), be taken 
as a conclusive proof that the shrine was at a great 
distance from the city. According to Judges xx. 
18, 26 et seq., the shrine was of great importance in 
the days of the Judges; still more so after the divi¬ 
sion of the kingdoms, when Jeroboam made it the 
chief Ephraimitic shrine (I Kings xii. 29 et seq .; com¬ 
pare II Kings x. 29), “the king's chapel,” as it is 
called in Amos vii. 13. At the time of Elisha there 
was a community of prophets at Beth-el (II Kings 
ii. 3). The oldest prophets name Beth-el as one of 
the centers of degenerate Israelite cult (Amos iii. 
14, iv. 4, v. 5; compare Hosea iv. 15. v. 8, x. 5). 
Amos came into the city at a great feast, and raised 
a storm of indignation among the priesthood and 
the people by his merciless condemnation of Israel 
(Amos vii. 10 et seq.). 

Even after the conquest of Ephraim the shrine of 
Beth-ei retained its importance (II Kings xvii. 28). 
When Josiah took possession of this old part of the 
| Ephraimitic dominions he uprooted the illegitimate 
cult (II Kings xxiii. 15). After the Exile, Beth-el 
belonged to Judea (Ezra ii. 28). At the time of the 
Maccabees it is sometimes named as the seat of 
Syrian garrisons (I Macc. ix. 50). Otherwise, the 
place is only mentioned by the first Christian topog¬ 
rapher, the Pilgrim of Bordeaux, and by Eusebius, 
as a small country town. In Lam. R. ii. 3 it is 
stated that Hadrian placed a guard at Beth-el to 
capture Jewish fugitives. 


Bibliography : F. Buhl, Geographic dcs Alten PaUistina. 
Index S V. Beth-el : G. A. Smith. Historical Geograpfw of 
the Holu Land , etc., pp. 250 et st’Q., 200 et seq.; A. von Gall, 
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Altisraditischc Cirttsttittcn ; Benzinger, Arch. pp. 372-391; 
commentaries of Dillmann, Delitzsch, Struck, Holzinger, and 
Gunkel on Gen. xxviii. and xxxv. 

J. JR. F. Bu. 

BETH-EMEK : A town on tlie border between 
Aslier and Zebulun, belonging to the latter (Josh, 
xix. 27). It lay to the east of Acco; but its exact 
location has not been determined, 
j. jr. G. B. L. 

BETH GUBKIN : Name of a city mentioned in 
the Talmud and in the Midrash (Neubauer, “G. T.” 
pp, 122 et seq.), called “Betogaboa” by Ptolemy and 
others. It does not occur in the Old Testament; 
but Belaud shows that it was one of the Idumean 
forts captured by Vespasian (Josephus. “B. J.” iv. 
8, § 1). It was also called “Eleutheropolis,” under 


coincides with the so-called “ Mount of the Franks 77 
(Jebel Furedis), a high peak south of Jerusalem. 
But since it was on this hill that Ilerod the Great 
built a fort called “Herodion,” it could hardly have 
become a mere village in the days of Jerome. If the 
statement of Jerome be true (and there is no suili- 
cient reason to doubt it), Betli-liaccerem can not be 
the ‘Ain Karim, west of Jerusalem, as Cheyne 
(“Encyc. Bibl.” i. 536) has it. This latter is rather 
to be identified with the “Kerem ” mentioned in the 
Septuagint to Josh. xv. 59. However, the village 
Beth-Kerem, which, according to the Mishnali (Nid- 
dah ii. 7), had a reddish color, may be identical with 
the Biblical Beth-haccerem. 
j. jr. F. Bu. 



View of Betii-el. 

(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 


which name it is often mentioned by Eusebius. 
In his time it was the capital of the province within 
which it lay. The site of the ancient city is deter¬ 
mined by the present village Bet Gibrun in south¬ 
western Judea, that contains some ruins. In the 
vicinity are many natural caves, artificially en¬ 
larged; hence it is thought that the name “Eleu¬ 
theropolis, 77 that is, “free city,” arose through a 
confusion between “lior” (cave) and “hor” (free). 
The original name, which was not supplanted by 
the Greek form, is found in even the oldest Moham¬ 
medan writers. 

j. jr. F. Bu. 

BETH-HACCEREM : According to Neh. iii. 14, 
a Judean city; described in Jer. vi. 1 as a high place 
visible at a great distance. Jerome (on the passage) 
speaks of Beth-haccerem as a village still existing 
on the road between Jerusalem and Tekoa. This 


BETH-HILLEL, DAVID DE; Beni-Isracl; 
author of a book of “Travels,” Madras, 1832, the 
first work bj' a Jew published in India. He de¬ 
scribes his travels through India, but is otherwise 
of little importance. 

Bibliography: Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Exhibition , No. 

1)39. 

J. 

BETH-HORON ; Name of two villages at the 
western end of the Epliraimite mountains, called re¬ 
spectively “upper Beth-lioron” (Josh. xvi. 5) and 
“nether Betli-lioron” (Josh. xvi. 8, xviii. 13; 1 Kings 
ix. 17). They are nowadays spoken of as the two 
villages “Bet ‘fir et-Tahta” (the lower) and “Bet 
‘ur el-Foka” (the upper). They were situated on 
an old road leading from Gideon to the plain on the 
coast; this is mentioned in the Old Testament as 
a difficult and steep road between the villages of 
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Beth-horon (Josh. x. 10; y avdpaaig BaiOupuv, I. Macc. 
iii. 10), or Morad Betli-lioron (Josli. x. 11; ev ry nara- 
fiaoa. B aidupov, I. Mace. iii. 24). In ancient times 
the road was the principal highway between the 
mountains and the plain. Here the Canaanites fled 
from Joshua (Josh. x. 10 et seq.); and by this road 
the Egyptian king Shishak probably invaded the 
country, since Beth-horon is mentioned in the 
inscription relating his victory (W. Max Muller, 
“ Asien uud Europa,” p. 106). It was for strategic 
reasons that Solomon fortified the lower Beth-horon. 
In Grecian times the Syrian general Seron attempted 
to force an entrance by Beth-horon into the country, 
hut was repulsed by Judas Maccabeus (I Macc. iii. 
13 et seq .). Nicanor afterward met with the same 
fate (I Macc. vii. 39 et seq.). When Baccliides be¬ 
came master of the Jewish country he strongly for¬ 
tified this important point. It is again mentioned 
when the Romans under Cassius sustained heavy 
losses there (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 19, § 8). It may 
also be gathered from the Old Testament that these 
two villages were built by the daughter of Ephraim 
(I Chron "vii. 24), and that Sanballat, the adversary 
of Neliemiah, came from there (Nell. ii. 10, 19; xiii. 
28). For the form “ Horoni ” compare ‘Qpuvlv; i.e., 
"Iloronaim” in Septuagint of Josh. ix. 10 and 11; 
Sam. xiii. 24. Several of the Talmudic scholars 
came from Beth-horon (Neubauer, “G. T. ! ’ p. 154). 


BETH-JAAZEK : According to the Mishnali 
(R. H. ii. 4), a large court in which the Sanhedrin 
awaited the announcement of the new moon. The 
Palestinian Talmud ascribes its name to the fact that 
the calculation of the calendar was settled (p?y) there, 
j. jr. F. Bu. 

BETH-JESHIMOTH : Town in the district east 
of the Jordan, allotted to the tribe of Reuben ac¬ 


cording to Num. xxxiii. 49 and Josh. xii. 3, xiii. 20; 
but in Ezek. xxv. 9 it is mentioned as a Moabitish 
city. Josephus calls the city "Besimoth” (“B. J.” 
iv.*7, § 6). Eusebius speaks of it as u Bethsimuth,” 
and states that it was situated on the Dead Sea, 10 
Roman miles southeast of Jericho. Its exact site is 
said to have been on a sandy hill southwest of 
Bcth-haran. From this it appears that the Tal¬ 
mudic assertion that Beth-jeshimoth is 12 miles 
distant from Abel-sliittim is not correct (Neubauer, 
“G. T.” p. 251). 

j. jr. F. Bu. 

BETH HA-KENESETH. See Synagogue. 

BETH-LEHEM-JTJDAH (I Sam. xvii. 12; 


Judges xvii. 7, xix. 1): The modern Bait Lahm, sit¬ 
uated about 5 miles south of Jerusalem, some 15 
minutes’ walk east of the road to Hebron, on a range 
of hills surrounded by fertile and beautiful valleys. 
The city was also called “Ephratah” (Josh. xv. 60, 
LXX.; Micah v. 1 [A. Y. 2]; Ruth i. 2, iv. 11; but 
hardly Gen. xxxv. 16,19; xlviii. 7). In I Chron. ii. 50 
et seq. , iv. 4, Ephratah is the wife of Caleb from whom 
Beth-lehem descended. Beth-lehem is mentioned 
among the cities of Judah in Josh. xv. 60, in a pas¬ 
sage which is missing in the Hebrew text, but which 
has been preserved in the Septuagint. 

In the epic stories of the Book of Judges neither 
Beth-lehem nor any other city of Judah is mentioned. 


In the additions to this hook it is named as the home 
of the Levite who migrated to Ephraim (Judges 
xvii. 7). Beth-lehem is also the scene of the idyl of 
Ruth. It was through David, whose family lived 
at Beth-lehem, that the little country town achieved 
an unexpected fame. The characteristic story told 
in II Sam. xxiii. 13 et seq . shows how much David 
was attached to his native city. But he did not re¬ 
main there. He chose a larger capital, and thus 
Beth-lehem could continue undisturbed in its quiet 
ways. According to II Chron. xi. 6, the town was 
fortified by Rehoboam. Micah (v. 1) predicted that 
Beth-lehem, Ephratah or (omitting “leheni”) Beth 
Ephratah would he the birthplace of a new Mes¬ 
sianic David. 

Nothing further is found in the Old Testament 
concerning this country town, that was probably 
nothing more than an insignificant village, except 
that a number of its citizens returned to Judah after 
the Exile (Ezra ii. 21). It is not mentioned in the 
Book of Maccabees, nor in post-Biblical times by 
Josephus. But it became of world-historic impor¬ 
tance as the traditional birthplace of Jesus, and as 
such is still the goal of pious pilgrimages. Hadrian 
built here a shrine to Adonis, in order to irritate the 
Christians; this shows how important the town had 
become to the Christian world. As early as the 
second century a stable in one of the grottos close by 
the town was pointed out as the birthplace of Jesus 
(Justin Martyr, “Dial, cum Trypli.” pp. 70, 78). 
Constantine built a splendid basilica in Beth-lehem, 
substantially the same church which is still admired 
by modern travelers. Below the church is the 
grotto regarded as the birthplace of Jesus. Jerome 
occupied a grotto near by when translating the 
Bible. During the Crusades Beth-lehem suffered 
greatly from Mohammedan violence. To-day it is 
a flourishing town, inhabited only by Christians. 

Bibliography: J. A. Smith, Hist, Geography of Palestine , 

np 318 ct seq.: Buhl, Geographic cles Allen PaUistina. pp. 

m 155-150: Tobler. Bethlehem ; Palmer, Das Jetzige Beth - 

lehem.m Zeits . dcs Dcutsch. Palast. Yereins , xvii. 89 et seq . 

J. JR. F. Bu. 

BETH-PEOR : A place in the valley of the 
Jordan which, in Josh. xiii. 20, is apportioned to the 
Reubenites. In Deuteronomy (iii. 29, iv. 46, xxxiv. 
6) it is stated that the people were in the valley of 
the Jordan, opposite Betli-peor, when the Deutero- 
nomic law was promulgated. Hosea (ix. 10) probably 
means the same place when he speaks of Baal-peor. 
According to Eusebius (“ Onomastica, ” ed. Lagarde, 
ccxxxiii. 78; ccc. 2), the city was situated 6 Roman 
miles from Livias (or Beth-haran) near Mount Peor 
(compare Num. xxiii. 28). According to pother 
statement of Eusebius (** Onomastica, ” ccxiii. 47), 
this mountain lay on the road from Livias to Hesh- 
bon; and according to Jerome (ib. cxv. 1), it was 7 
miles distant from the latter. But no place corre¬ 
sponding to these descriptions has as yet been found. 
The references to Betli-peor in the Talmud, collected 
by Neubauer. “G. T.” pp. 252, 253, prove that the 
place survived the destruction of the Second Temple. 

j. jr. F. Bu. 

BETH-REHOB or REHOB : An Aramaic city 
which sent reenforcements to the Ammonites during 
the war with David (II Sam. x. 6, S; compare 
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I Sam. 14, 47, LXN.). According to Judges xviii. 28, 
the city of Dan was built in the plain of Betli-reliob. 
The latter is also mentioned as the northern frontier 
place of Palestine (Num. xiii. 21). Robinson tried 
to identify Betli-reliob with the fort Ilunen along 
the western border of the upper Jordan valley; but 
judging from the statements in the Old Testament, 
it must be a place east of the Jordan. It is possible 
that Betli-reliob is the ancient name of Banias. assu¬ 
ming that this place is not to be identified with Hasar 
Enan (compare Baal-gad). 


BETH-SHAN. See Beth-Sttean. 

BETH-SHEAN or BETH-SHAN : Fortified 
town of Canajan. The Baisan of to-day, in the lower 
part of the Jalud chasm, 120 meters below the level 
of the sea. The Israelites did not succeed in con¬ 
quering this city, which was strongly fortified by 
nature (Josh. xvii. 16; Judges i. 27). Whether it 
was conquered by the Philistines or whether the 
Canaanites opened their city to them is not clear 
from the stories of I Sam. xxxi. 10 and II Sam. xxi. 
12. But like all the other cities that had not been 
vanquished, Beth-shean had fallen into the hands 
of the Israelites by the time of Solomon (I Kings 
iv. 12). In Greek times it was Hellenized and named 
Skyptliopolis (Judges i. 27. LXX.; II Macc. xii. 29: 
Judith iii. 10; Josephus, and elsewhere). But the 
Hebrew name is used not only in I Macc. v. 52, xii. 
40 et seq. , but also in the Talmud (see Neubauer, “ G. 
T.” pp. 174 et seq.), and has entirely supplanted the 
Greek name. At the time of Hyrcanus the city 
again fell into the hands of the Jews, but became 
free under Pompey and belonged to the league 
DEKAroLis. During the war for independence Betli- 
:shean was taken by the Jews, but it was soon recap¬ 
tured by the pagans, who took bloody vengeance on 
the Jews. Interesting ruins of temples, bridges, a 
theater, etc., bear witness to the flourishing condi¬ 
tion of the city in Graeco-Roman times. The Tal¬ 
mud speaks of the fertile surroundings of this town, 
.and of the strictness with which the Jews living 
there fulfilled the Law (Neubauer, “ G. T. ” ib.). The 
forms Beth-shean and Beth-shan rest upon slightly 
variant spellings of the Hebrew form, “slum” 
representing a natural contraction of “shean.’ 


BETH-SHE‘ARIM s According to rabbinic ac¬ 
counts, the Sanhedrin was destined to pass through 
ten exiles during the period 30-170, and to be conn 
pelled to wander from place to place. One of its 
stations was to be the city of Beth-she‘arim, in which 
R. Judah I. resided for a long time (R. H. 31b; 
Sanh. 32b; Ket. 103b). As the next place of sojourn 
was Sepplioris, Beth-she‘arim is identified with El- 
Shajerali (Al-Shajarali), south of Sepplioris (Neu¬ 
bauer, “G. T.” p. 200). From the etymology of the 
name, Schwarz (“Das Heilige Land,” 

p. 138) identifies it with the modern village Turan at 
the Jebel Turan northeast of Sepplioris (Fischer and 
Guthe’s Map of Palestine, c. 3). 

According to Tosef., Ter. vii. 14, Johanan b. Nun 
also dwelt in Beth-shekarim; and, as the same place 
is called JV3 in Yer. Ter. viii. 46a, the two names 


must be identical. The latter name of the place is 
used also in Yer. Kil. ix. 32b and Yer. Ket. xii. 35a: 
thither was conveyed the coffin of R. Judah I., who 
died in Sepplioris! JT2 is also mentioned as a 

place of btirial in Yer. M. K. iii. 82c. Certain texts 
of the latter, however, substitute Bet-biri in the 
neighborhood of Ca?sarea. 

Bibliography: Kolnit, Arucli Complctum , li. ST: Hildes- 
beimer. ISeitriujc zur Gcoyrctphic PaUistinas, p. 39: Buhl. 
Geographic dcs Alien PaUistina , p. 217. 


BETH-SHEMESH (IB.-SHEMESH in Josh, 
xix. 41).— Biblical Data; A city of the hill-country 
between Judea and the coast on the southern side 
of Wadi Sarar, called to-day ‘Ain Sliems. Ac¬ 
cording to Josh. xix. 41, it was one of the cities 
of Dan, and according to Josh. xv. 10, it was 
on the boundary-line of Judea. In Josh. xxi. 
16 it is named as a Levitic city. The Ark of the 
Covenant of Yiiwii remained here fora time after it 
had been released by the Philistines (I Sam. vi. 9 et 
seq.). At the time of Solomon, Beth-shemesh was 
the seat of one of the royal officers (I Kings iv. 9). 
Later on Amaziali, king of Judea, incurred a serious 
defeat there. Under Ahaz, Beth-shemesh was con¬ 
quered by the Philistines (II Cliron. xxviii. 18). 
Nothing further is heard of the town, although it 
still existed at the time of Eusebius. Another Beth- 
shemesh was situated in the territory of the children 
of Naplitali (Josh. xix. 38; Judges i. 33). There 
seems to have been still another Beth-shemesli, men¬ 
tioned in Josh. xix. 22. Neither of these latter two 
has been identified. The Beth-shemesh of Jer. xliii. 
is generally supposed to be the Egyptian Heliopolis, 
which is called Ox in the Old Testament. On ac¬ 
count of this discrepancy Wiuckler (“Alttcst, Un- 
tersuchungen,” p. ISO) would strike out Betli, and 
translate shemesli “pillars of the sun.” 

J. JR. P* Bu. 

-In Rabbinical Literature : Various explana¬ 
tions are offered for the disaster which, according to 
the Masoretic text, befell fifty thousand people in 
the very moment of their rejoicing over the return 
of the Holy Ark (I Sam. vi. 19). Josephus explains 
(“Ant.” vi. 1, § 4) that they sinned in presuming, 
not being priests, to lay their hands upon the Ark of 
the Law. The Talmud affirms that the inhabitants 
of Beth-shemesh were irreverent, greeting the ap¬ 
pearance of the Ark with the cry, “ Who angered 
thee that thou wert wroth, and who then hath ap¬ 
peased thee that thou art kindly disposed toward 
us? ” Another account is that these people perished 
because they were so sordid as not to pause in their 
work in the fields at the appearance of the Ark. 

The somewhat curious wording of the passage (I 
Sam. l.c.), “He smote of the people seventy men, 
fifty thousand men” (“and” does not appear in the 
Hebrew text), is explained by rabbinical authorities 
as indicating that this enumeration refers to two 
classes of people: the learned, whose number sev¬ 
enty represents the Sanhedrin, and the ordinary 
people, represented by the larger number. Other 
expounders, no doubt referring to the Septuagint 
reading which mentions only the seventy men, inter¬ 
pret this as meaning that only the members of the 
Sanhedrin perished, but that on account of their 
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prominence their loss was equal to the loss of fifty 
thousand of the plain people (Sotah 35a, b; Yer. 
Sank. ii. 20b; compare also the Targum and pseudo- 
Jerome, “ Quiestiones,” upon I Sam. vi. 19). 

L. G. 

BETH-SHITTAH (“ place of acacia-trees ”): A 
place near Abel-meholah. To it the Midianites fled 
when pursued by Gideon (Judges vii. 22). The name 
occurs only here; the place has not been identified. 

j. jji. ‘ G. B. L. 

BETH-ZTJR: A city in southern Judea (Josh, 
xv. 58; I Chron. ii. 45; Nell. iii. 16) which was for¬ 
tified bv Rehoboam (II Chron. xi. 7). It was a 
strongly walled place, situated on the eastern bound¬ 
ary-line of Judea. The town was repeatedly be¬ 
sieged during the time of the Maccabees (IMacc. iv. 
28 seq. , vi. 50, ix. 52, x. 14, xi. 65). Its situa¬ 
tion is indicated b}" the ruins near a hill of Bet-sur, 
or Burj-sur. 

j. jit. F. Bu. 

BETHABARA: An unidentified place men¬ 
tioned in John i. 28. According to Origen’s reading, 
the name is brought into connection with the He¬ 
brew “ ‘abarah” (crossing), and is supposed to refer 
to one of the many fords of the Jordan. Another 
reading is “Bethany” ( Bsidavia ), but no place of this 
name east of the Jordan is known. Grove, Wilson, 
and Clieyne combine both readings into Bi/OavaSpa — 
that is. “Beth-nimra ” in the Jordan vallej’, northeast 
of the Dead Sea. 

j. jr. F. Bu. 

BETHANY (B nQavia) : A place referred to in the 
Gospels, and probably also in the Talmud, under 
the forms \TlK JT3, ITS, and^nn^, but 

not mentioned in the Old Testament (Pes. 53a; Tosef., 
Shebifit, ed. Zuekermandcl, 30, 71). According to 
John (xi. 18), it was “nigh unto Jerusalem, about fif¬ 
teen furlongs off ”; according to Jerome (“ Onomas- 
ticon, ” ccviii.), “ in secundo ab iElia milliario ” (at the 
second mile-post from Jerusalem). This is the site of 
the village El-Azariyeh on the southeastern slopes of 
the Mount of Olives. The identification is estab¬ 
lished by the name “ El-Azariyali, ” which is the 
Arabic form for “Lazarium.” as Bethany was some¬ 
times called by the Christians. The village, with its 
olive-, fig-, almond-, and carob-trees. is a little oasis 
in that barren region. The figs (Hebr., “te’enali”), 
which are also mentioned in the Talmud, probably 
gave the place its name. 

J. jr. F. Bu. 

BETHAR : City in Palestine, scene of the war 
of Bar Kokba (132-135), and mentioned as such in 
Mislmah Ta'anit iv. 6; Yer. Ta‘auit 69a; Babli 
Ta'auit 26b, 29a; Lam. R. to chaps, ii. 2 and iv. 8; 
Yer. Bcr. 3d; Tosef., Yeb. xiv. 8; Bab. Yeb. 122a; 
Sank. 17b; R. H. 18b, as well as in many other pas¬ 
sages in Talmud and Midrash. The name is written 
in various ways: usually "irP2, but in the Cam¬ 
bridge and Hamburg MSS. (Ta‘anit iv. 6), IHiT’D: 
so also in “Ilalakot Gedolot,” ed. Hildeslieimer, 
p. 189, and Slicrira’s “Letter,” ed. Neubauer(“Medi¬ 
eval Jewish Chronicles,” i. 4, MSS.); but ib. ii. 109, 
“hi jTX the reading in Koliut, “Light of Shade,” p. 
41; nn JV3, ill Cant. R. to cliap. ii. 17, but nin fPl, 


Neubauer, ib. i. 171. These sources indicate that 
Bethar was a town of importance as early as the time 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, and was, moreover, 
the seat of a Sanhedrin; its inhabitants, who fre¬ 
quently suffered at the hands of the Jerusalem pil¬ 
grims, are said to have rejoiced exceedingly over 
the fall of that city. Bar Kokba made Bethar the 
chief base of the uprising against the Romans; and 
upon its suppression, Bethar—within the walls of 
which large masses of Jews had sought refuge—was 
closely surrounded by the Romans under .Julius 
Scverus, and was besieged for two and a half years 
(132-135) ; see concluding part of Seder ‘Olam R. 
compared with Yer. Ta‘anit 69a, and Lam. R, ii. 2, 
according to which this period of time does not refer 
to the duration of the war, but to that of the siege 
of Bethar; the war itself, according to Jerome (on 
Dan. i. 9, end), lasting three years and six months. 
During the war Bethar afforded shelter to an enor¬ 
mous population, which fact gave rise to exagger¬ 
ated rabbinical accounts that Bethar had several 
hundred schools for children, and that the school 
youth boastingly declared that they could overthrow 
the enemy with their pen-reeds. When the stream, 
Yorcdet lia-Zalman, ran dry in summer, the city 
began to suffer from want of water. The Samaritan 
Book of Joshua (ed. Juynboll, xlvii.) relates that the 
provisions, which were secretly conveyed to the 
town, suddenly, as if by miracle, ceased to be sup¬ 
plied. It is said that there were two subterranean 
passages leading from the city to Jericho and Lydda; 
that the Jews made use of them for the transporta¬ 
tion of provisions; and that the Samaritans betrayed 
this secret to the Romans and thus brought about 
the fall of Bethar. Rabbinic sources (Yer. Ta'anit 
68d; Lam. R. to cliap. ii. 2) also speak of a 
Samaritan's treachery that, furthermore, caused 
the death of the pious R. Eleazar of Modin. 
Hence it may be concluded that Bethar was situated 
close to the Samaritan territory, and that the story 
of the underground passages to Jericho and Lydda 
can not be credited, for they are plainly features of 
the siege of Jerusalem, transferred to Bethar. Neu¬ 
bauer is therefore incorrect in locating Bethar in the 
vicinity of Betli-shemesh, basing his opinion on the 
B aidap of the Septuagiut on II Sam. xv. 24; for this 
place is not found in the Masoretic text, and thus 
no light is conveyed from that source as to its local¬ 
ity. Eusebius (“Hist. Eccl.” iv. 6) calls the city 
B Wdrjpa (variant Beftdt/p, B//%>)—which agrees with 
the above-cited spelling, innu; and he states that 
Bethar lay in the vicinity of Jerusalem. On this 
account Scliurer and others (Ritter, Tobler, Deren- 
bourg, Renan) identify Bethar with the modern Bit- 
tir, which is situated at a distance of three hours 
southwest from Jerusalem and contains the remains 
of an old fortification on a steep neck of land. The 
B t]rapi£ of Josephus (“B. J.” iv. 8, § 1) is said to be 
different from this Bittir. If, however, Bethar had 
been situated near Jerusalem, it. is inconceivable 
that Jerusalem should have taken no part in the 
war. Griitz (“ Gescli. der Juden,” 3d ed., iv. 144), on 
the other hand, declares the statement of Eusebius 
to be erroneous and locates Bethar north of Antipa- 
tris, four Roman miles south of Ctesarea. This 
would put Bethar iu the neighborhood of Samaria. 
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Lebreelit (in “ Magazin fur die Wissenscli. des Juden- 
thums,” iii. 1876) also places Bethar in this region— 
that is to say, at a great distance northward from 
Jerusalem—and endeavors to prove that Bethar is 
identical with the Homan Castra Vetera of Seppho- 
ris; "iH'2 was said to be the equivalent of Veteia. 
(compare Hoffmann, “Magazin,” 1878, p. 188). This 
view is followed by Koliut, Fiirst, and Krauss in 
their Talmudic dictionaries. Nevertheless, the site 
of Bethar must still be considered doubtful. From 
the Talmud it can be determined only that the town 
was situated near the sea (Git. 57a; compaicTei. 
Ta'anit 69a), for the blood of those killed is said to 
have flowed into the sea. Bethar 'was dcstiojed on 
the same day as Jerusalem, on the Ninth of Ab 
(Ta’anitiv. 6; compare Jerome on Zech. viii., where 
instead of “Bethel” read “Bethar”); the killed 
(irvn ^nn) were left to decay in the open field; and 
only after the hatred of war had abated was it made 
possible to give them burial. 

Bibliogr vpiiy : Herzfeld, in lloimtsdchrifUim, p. 105; Le¬ 
breelit, Die Stadt Bcthcr, cin " 


ou eu.. i- u.'o vo oui-i x, 

derJudcn" iv.;'3<f ed!, p. 144; BMeker, PaUtttlna mid :>!/- 
ricn , 5th ed., p. Id. . 

G. *>• Ivl! - 


[In favor of the identification with Bittir, how¬ 
ever. it might be mentioned that in 1874 Clermont- 
Ganneau discovered there a Latin inscription men¬ 
tioning detachments of the fifth (Macedonia) and 
the tenth (Claudia) legions, the very ones which had 
been called from the Danube to put down the revolt 
of Bar Kokba. A Homan garrison was left at Bit¬ 
tir just because of its strategic importance. . See 
Clermont-Ganneau, in “Academic des Inscriptions, 
Comptes Rendus, ” 1894, pp. 149 et seq .; Hanauer, m 
«Pal. Explor. Fund, Quart. Statements,” 1894, p. 
149: Buhl, “Geogr. des Alten Palastina,” p. 16o; 
Cheyne. in “Encyc. Bibl.” i. 555. o.] 

BETHEL, or DE SYNAGOGA j£> ‘*°f 

tlie liovise of G-ocl") : Au Italian - Jewisli ^ family . 

several members of which are known as litmgicai 
poets and copyists. According to a family tra¬ 
dition, it was one of the four prominent Jewish 
families deported by Titus to Rome after the de¬ 
struction of the Temple. The name “ Bethel,” how- 
ever, seems to be derived from Casadio (= house of 
God, “ beth-el ”), probably their place of origin. 

Traces of this family are found as early as the 
twelfth century. Bv the middle of the fifteenth 
century the name had almost disappeared, and 
the family had assumed the name of Anaw, of 
which family the Bethelides had always been a 
branch. 

The following members are best known to tame: 

Ismael ben Moses Bethel : Physician; lived 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. 

Jehiel ben Mattithiah Bethel: Physician; 
lived at Pisa in the fourteenth century (compare 
“He-Haluz,” ix\, part 2, p. 50). 

Jekuthiel Bethel: Son of the preceding; copy¬ 
ist; lived at Home at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. The library of Parma possesses a “Mah- 
zor 17 written by him for Netlianeel ben^ Abraham 
(see Steinsclineider, “Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 115). 


Joab b. Benjamin Bethel: Liturgical poet; 
lived at Home at the end of the fourteenth, century 
and the beginning of the fifteenth. He was the au¬ 
thor of a “Faddish” in 8 strophes (compare Zunz, 
“Literaturgescliichte,” p. 490; Landsliut, "'Am- 
mude lia-'Abodah,” p. 80). He is mentioned by 
Rieti in his “Paradiso,” p. 105. 

Joab ben Nadan ben Daniel Bethel : Litur¬ 
gical poet; lived at Home in the fourteent century. 
He was the author of a “Reshut” on “Nislimat” 
for the Feast of Pentecost (compare Luzzatto, 


“Mebo,” p. 23). 

BIBLIOGR VPIIY : Zimz, GcsammcltG Schriftcn iii. 167 eUcr/.; 
Mortam, Indict Alfahetico , p 8; Vogelstem and Rieger, 
Gcscli. tier Judcn in Rom , i. 299 , o 0 <, 332 . 


BETHESDA: A pool in Jerusalem. According 
to John v. 2—the only passage wherein it is men¬ 
tioned_it was “by the sheep market,” hence on the 

north of the Temple-liill. Its exact location can not 
be definitely fixed. The Pilgrim of Bordeaux 
(about 338) and also Eusebius (" Onomasticoiv 
cclx., ed. Lagarde) describe it as a double pond 
with reddish water, surrounded by five colonnades. 
Hence it might be identified with the tv o ponds be¬ 
low the convent of the Sisters of Zion. During the 
Middle Ages, Bethesda was supposed to be the pond 
on the western side of the French chinch of St. 
Anne (compare “Palestine Exploration Fund,” 1888, 
pp. 115 et seq.). There is a later tradition, entirely 
without foundation, that identifies Bethesda with the 
Birket Israel, a large basin at the northeastern corner 
of the Temple-hill. 

j. JR. , R Bu - 

BETHPHAGE : Town mentioned in several pas¬ 
sages of the New Testament (Matt. xxi. 1; Mark 
xi & t; Lukexix. 29), in all of which it is brought 
into connection with Bethany, or the Mount of 
Olives. It was, therefore, on the road to Jericho, 
near Jerusalem, and outside of the wall. This is 
known also from Talmudical references, where it is 
o-iven as tlie Sabbath, distance limit (NeuBauer, " G. 
T.” p. 147). According to some passages of the 
Talmud, also, it would appear that Bethphage (Tos. 
Pes viii.) was near, yet outside, Jerusalem rP2, 
Sotali 45a). Yet it is referred to as surrounded by 
a wall (Pes. 63b, 91a; Men. 78b), which description 
does not exactly correspond to any known locality 
in the immediate neighborhood of Jerusalem. Tlie 
exact location, however, has not been determined 
(see Buhl, “Geographic des Alten Palastina,” p. 


BETHSAIDA: A town in northern Palestine 
not mentioned in the Old Testament but referred to 
in the Gospels, and by Josephus, Pliny, and odiei>- 
According to Josephus (“Ant.” xviii. 2, fe 1; o, ^ 
“B J ” ii 9 §1; iii. 9, §7), Philip transformed the vil- 
lao-c'Betlisaida—-situated on the Jordan where it dis¬ 
charges into the Sea of Galilee into a large, Horn 
ishino- city, which he called Julias. The Gospels 
mention the village Betlisaida; Jesus sometimes 
stayed there; and Philip, Andrew, and Peter came 
from there (Matt. xi. 21; Mark vi. 45; vm. 2-, - >- 
Luke ix. 10; John 1. 44, xii. 21). It has been falsel) 
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assumed from some of these passages that there was 
o Pethsaida west of the Jordan. The statement of 
S that Bethsaida lay in Galilee is not 
convincing, as Josephus and others sometimes con¬ 
sider portions of the eastern coast of the lake as be- 
]on"iuff to Galilee (compare Buhl, Geographic de» 
\ltt*n Paliistina,” p. 242). But one must probably 
make a distinction between Bethsaida-Julias and the 
fi ,Uiucr village Bethsaida mentioned m the Gospels. 
The latter was probably close by the lake while the 
city of Philip lay higher up, near the little plain of 

Batilia. -p 3 IT 

j. JR. 

BETHUEL.— Biblical Data : 1. According to 
■Con \xii. 22, a descendant of Arpliaxad (compare 
rln xi 13-22). He was the son of Nalior and 
Milcali, and father of Laban and Rebekali Since 
in Gen. xxv. 20 and xxvm. 2, o, Bethuel is 
palled “tlie Syrian [Aramean] of Padan-aram, 
he must have been, according to this source a 
descendant of Aram, the brother of Arpliaxad 
(Gen. x. 22; compare Biulde, Lrgescliichte, pp. 
421-426). In the story of Rebekali’s marriage (Gen. 
xxiv.) he is only mentioned once, as taking an active 
part in events (verse 50, “then Laban and Betlmel 
answered”). Some critics omit his name lieie, and 
aQsume that Bethuel was already dead at that time 
(Ball “S B O. T.” ad loc.; Holzinger, Commen- 
tarv to Gen. p. 170). Other critics (c.g ., Dillmann, in 
loco) suppose that throughout Gen. xxiv. the name 
Bethuel” is a later addition. Gunkel (Commen¬ 
tary to Gen. pp. 226 , 229 ) finds here two traditions, 
and supposes the Bethuel of verse 50 to be a younger 
brother of Laban. Some critics think that Bethuel 
may have been the name of an Aramean tribe in 

M< 2 Xame'of a town in the tribe of Simeon (Josh. 
xix .’ 4; I Chron. iv. 30), the site of which has not 
yet been identified. B E 

j. jr. 


_In ZRatTbinical Literature : Betlmel, being 

kill (V Of Ha ran, exercised the Jus pj-imas noctis m liis 
dominions. The people consented, only on concli- 
tiou that he should use this privilege also toward the 
members o f his own family. God theref 01 c, let him 
die suddenly when Eliezer wooed Rebekali for Isaac 
in order to spare her the dreadful ordeal This 
explains why, in the Biblical account of Eliezer s 
wooing (Gen. xxiv. 50), Betlmel is at first mentioned, 
but afterward only Rebekali’s mother and brother 
are referred to, Bethuel having died during the night 
(Talk. i. 109, probably from the lost Midrash 
Abkir). Another legend states that Bethuel intended 
to kill Eliezer when he saw the treasures which the 
latter brought with him, and, not being able to 
carrv out his purpose, on account of Eliezei s giea . 
strength (see Eliezeb, in Rabbinical, Litera- 
tuhe), he mixed poison with liis food. The angel 
who accompanied Eliezer changed the p Ales, 
however, so that Bethuel ate the poisoned portion 
which he had intended for Eliezer, and died tlieie- 
from (Talk, l.e.. Midrash Aggadali, ed. Buber, 
Vienna, 1894. i. 58, 59). According to the old Micl- 
rusliim, Bethuel refused to give liis daughter m 
marriage, and for that reason God caused him to c le 


suddenly, while Eliezer was staying in his house 
(Gen. R. lx. 12). ^ 

BETHULIA (B airov/Mva, Bairov/ua , B erv?,ova, 
Bairv/.om ; Vulgate, Bethulia): Name of the city 
which, according to the Book of Judith, was besieged 
by Holofernes; the home of Judith. In the shorter 
version of the legend published by Gaster (“Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archeology 
1894 xvi. 156 et seg .), Jerusalem is the besieged 
city' The name “Bethulia” may, therefore, be 
assumed to be an allegorical one, meaning per¬ 
haps “Beth el” (house of God), or it may he a void 
compounded of “betulah” and “Jail” (“Yhwii s 
virgin”) In the better-known longer version, 
however, the whole context points to the situation 
of the citv as having been on the mountains to 
the south of the large plain of Jezreel. Bethulia is, 
moreover, spoken of in a way to distinguish it de¬ 
cidedly from Jerusalem. It may therefore be ac¬ 
cepted that in the longer version the story has been 
connected with a definite tradition current in that 
locality. The original allegorical name, howeyei, 
may have been applied to a place in that region; 
but it has not yet been possible to find traces of the 
name in the region to the south of the large plain. 
The name “Mataliye,” a place on a hill south of the 
small fertile plain Merj-el-Gliarak, comes nearest to 
it - but this point is too far south to correspond to the 
details given in the Book of Judith. This objection 
applies even more strongly to the fort Stour, which is 
still farther south, and to which, among others, 
Guerin refers it. Marta (“Interne> al Vero Sito de 
Betulia ’’ 1887) has tried to identify the city w lth 
El-Bared west of Jennina, a location that, topo- 
oranhically considered, is quite possible. According 
to Willrich (“Judaica,” 1900), “Bethulia” is a cor¬ 
ruption of “ Betlialagan. ’ p g L . 

BETROTHAL (pVl’S in Talmudic Hebrew): 
The term “betrothal” in Jewish law must not be 
understood in its modem sense; that is, the agree¬ 
ment of a man and a woman to marry, by wbicli the 
parties are not, however, definitely bound, but which 
may he broken or dissolved without formal divorce. 
Betrothal or engagement such as this is not known 
either to the Bible or to the Talmud, and only crept 
in among the medieval and modem Jews through the 
influence of the example of the Occidental nations 
among whom they dwelt, without securing a definite 

status in rabbinical law. 

Several Biblical passages refer to the negotiations 

requisite for the arranging of a marriage (Gen. xxiv ; 

Song of Songs viii. 8: Judges xiv. i-t), 
In which were conducted by members 
the Bible, of the two families involved, or then- 
deputies, and required usually the con¬ 
sent of the prospective bride (if of age); but when 
the agreement had been entered into, it was definite 
and binding upon both groom and bnde, who v eie 
considered as man and wife in all legal and religious 
aspects except that of actual cohabitation. _ 

The root CHS (“to betroth”), from which the 
Talmudic abstract pm (“betrothal”) is derived, 
must be taken in this sense: i.e., to contract an a- 
tual though incomplete marriage. In mo ot the 
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passages in which it occurs the betrothed woman is di¬ 
rectly designated as “ wife" (II Sam. iii. 14, ** my wife 
whom I have betrothed ' ("erasti ’). and Dent. xxii. 
24, where the betrothed is designated as "the wife 
of his neighbor”). In strict accordance with this 


was allowed to pass before the marriage was com. 
pleted by the formal home-taking (“nissu’in,” Hilo 
kuhin ”). In case the bride was a widow or the 
^room a widower, this interval was reduced to thirty 
days (Ket. v. 2; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 56). 



Scene at a Betrothal of German Jews, Eighteenth Century. 

(From Bodeuschatz, " Kirohliohe Verfassung.”) 


sense the rabbinical law declares that the betrothal 
is equivalent to an actual marriage and only to be 
dissolved by a formal divorce. 

After the betrothal a period of twelve mouths 


After the dispersal of the Jews had brought them 
into contact with the Western peoples, this arrange¬ 
ment was felt to be inconvenient and out of harmony 
with the prevailing views. It therefore became 
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customary to perform the entire marriage ceremony, 
betrothal and home-taking (“ erusin” and“ nissu’in”), 
at one time; and an affiancing or 
Betrothal engagement similar to that prevail- 
and Home- ing among non-Jews was introduced. 

Taking. This was not an entire innovation, as 
its roots already existed in the cus¬ 
tom of “ shiddukin ” or consent to marry, which ex¬ 
isted in the days of the Talmud and probably also 
in the Biblical age. It was considered indispensable 
by the rabbis that a man should gain the good-will 
and consent of his prospective bride before entering 
upon a contract of marriage. Rab, the Babylonian 


There is now no legal duration of time between 
betrothal and marriage, the length of the engage¬ 
ment being left entirely to the option of the parties 
concerned, except that the marriage may not take 
place in less than seven days after the agreement 
to marry has been reached (Nid. 66a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Yoreh De‘ah, 192). 

In Talmudic days, as in modern times, gifts 
formed an important feature of betrothal and mar¬ 
riage customs. These were of several kinds. The 
gifts which the groom sent to his bride were called 
“siblonot” or “sablonot,” a term which Benja¬ 
min Musafia and Kohut explain as derived from 



Betrothal Scene at Nuremberg. 

(From Kirehuor, “ Judisciitjs Ctrenioniell, ” 1*23.) 


amora, was accustomed to punish severely any one 
who married without first having persuaded and 
gained the consent of his wife (Kid. 13a; Yeb. 52a 
et al.). 

What was in the Talmudic age a mere personal 
matter became in later times a formal custom, which 
was celebrated with much pomp. At these occasions 
it was customary to make out a formal contract to 
marry and to stipulate that a penalty should be im¬ 
posed upon either party who should fail to fulfil 
his or her part of it. Such agreements were known 
as “ shiddukin ” (consent to marry), and also as “ te- 
naim ” (conditions), or among Gennan-speaking Jew's 
“ kenas-mahl ” (penalty-feast), because of these stip¬ 
ulations and penalties. They are still customary in 
many countries in modified form. 


the Greek gvu{3o/.ov ("a gift or payment made as a 
sign or a mark by which to infer something; a 
token ”) (■* 4 Aruk ha-Shalem, 77 vol. vi., 
Gifts. s.v. HDI^D). This derivation is cor¬ 
roborated by the fact that the Talmud 
(Kid. 50b) debates the question whether the sending 
of siblonot can be considered a proof of marriage 
or not. Jastrow, however (“Diet.” s.v. |^3D) ? de¬ 
rives the term from foD (“to carry”), corresponding 
to the Biblical “massa” and “masset.” It was also 
customary for the male friends of the groom to send 
gifts, which sometimes took the form of money 
donations and were useful in assisting the groom to 
defray the expenses of the wedding. These presents 
were termed “shoshbinut” (friendship-gifts), from 
the Aramaic “ shoshbina ” (friend or neighbor). 
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supposed b}" Musafia and Koliut to be derived from 
the Greek ovokijvoc (“one living in one’s tent; mess- 


seven wedding benedictions forms the completion 
of the wedding ceremony. See Wedding. 



Silver-Gilt Betrothal Ring, 
Bearing Letter d tor 
“Mazal Tob.” 

(From the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London.) 

bidden connections, 


mate; but see Paync-Smitk, 
“Thesaurus,” s, ?.). Sachs 
(“Beitriige zur Sprach- und 
Alterthums - Forschung,” 
1852, pp. 82 ct seq.) derives 
the word from the 

myrtle - bearing companions 
of the bridegroom. 

Betrothal in its legal sense 
(“erusin”) is performed in 
the following manner: After 
the ordinary benediction over 
wine, the person performing 
the ceremony continues as 
follows: “Blessed art Thou, 
0 Lord, our God, King of 
the universe, who hast sanc¬ 
tified us with Thy command¬ 
ments and given us com¬ 
mandments concerning for- 
and hast forbidden unto us 


those who are merely betrothed, and permitted 


Bibliography: Per- 
les, Die Jlidischc 
Hoehzcit in Nacli- 
bibliseher Zeit> in 
Fraukel’s Monats- 
schrift , ix. Leipsic, 
1860;“ the same in 
English; Jewish 
Marriage in Post- 
Biblical Times, in 
Hebrew Charac¬ 
teristics, New York, 
1ST5; Mielziner, The 
Jewish Law of 
Marriage and Di¬ 
vorce , Cincinnati, 
1884; Coy pel, Le 
Judaismc , Mul- 
house, 18T6; Du- 
schak. Das Mosa- 
isch-Talm udische 
Khcrccht . Vienna, 
1864: Israel Abra¬ 
hams, Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages , 
London, 1896. 
j. sn. B. D. 



Betrothal Ring with Box Containing 
Perfumes and Opening with a Key. 

(From the British Museum.) 


BETTELHEXM : Name of a Hungarian fam¬ 
ily. The first bearer of it is said to have lived 



Costumes of Bride and Groom among the German jews, eighteenth century. 

(After Koliut, “ Gesoliiehte der Deutsehen Juden.”) 


unto us those lawfully married to us through 
‘canopy * [“liuppah ”] and ‘betrothal’ [“kid- 

dusliiu”]. Blessed are Thou, O Lord, 
The Legal who sanctifiest Thy people Israel 
Ceremony, through liuppah and kiddushin, ” 
after which the groom hands to the 
bride a ring or some object of value (not less than 
a perufah, the smallest current coin), saying, “ Be 
thou betrothed unto me with this ring [or object] in 
accordance with the laws of Moses and Israel” 
( “ kedat Mosheh we-Yisrael ”). 

As stated above; this act of betrothal is at present 
combined with the rite of home-taking; and after the 
placing of the ring upon the finger of the bride, 
the marriage contract (Ketubaii) is read, to form 
an interval between the two acts. The recitation of 
another benediction over wine and of the customary 


toward the second half of the eighteenth century, 
in Presburg. To account for its origin the follow ¬ 
ing episode is related in the family records: 

There was a Jewish merchant in Presburg, whose modest de¬ 
meanor gained for him the esteem of his fellow-townsmen. He 
was popularly called Ein ehrlich Jud ” (honest Jew). His wife 
was a woman of surpassing beauty, and many magnates of the 
country, hearing of her charms, traveled to Presburg to see her. 
Count Betlilen was particularly persistent, and, failing to 
attract her attention, he decided to abduct her. Mounted on his 
charger, he appeared one day in the open market, where the 
virtuous Jewess was making purchases, and, ill the sight of hun¬ 
dreds of spectators, lifted her on his horse, and, heedless of her 
cries of entreaty, was about to gallop off with her, when her 
husband appeared on the scene and, after a fierce personal com¬ 
bat, succeeded in rescuing her. 

That a Jew should engage in a hand-to-hand en¬ 
counter with a nobleman of the rank of Count Betli- 
len was so unprecedented, and the deed itself was 
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D'smmniNn B’am q’sSn nuran row hn iamb army nvbwny&a 'yoia 
m»o ’anbrupnp mj by Nano Nna ron ns pa iwoapob obiyn nNmb tram 
.—i'-pr -irma Damn naan p arnbra dton mba np»ni nsraan -iman to 
nb’urj jnp nbaiaai nbbmpn ny uxn Nnbwa N-inbnb ioni nnbr nVjKUJW 
’ l —?np> ro yanp iiyy«” mniaa xbaian atnSnjai nynbrun niNanna nib 
nabna ’atn-npaNiP-nsNi pmn’piKi nbsN ipa KJNiStosnniaama WJNb 
WJS’rri xuwpa pmtan’ppaaiparaai pn pnpai pnbsn patn» pnau 
O’mS Sjnai o’pam ’a’nipai o'Jirai o’b trm pwa 'nr epa oSina mo vb 
Hanj tnnnjNbn’b roni NanNnNnbinanSttrjnmntosiNymiba nmo 
iir am bra onnajanba am cpycpa bv puS pjyy niaN’aan’bnbyjm 
»o rtotto map tisoj nro (pab^r pirb p;yy naiaaa nV epini pi pm 
mK-pinSirm prirpnaa ia cpy epabia ptrb pyanKKnsroni *whj pa 
kopij «n Nnaina ntatP mini mntt pn pimar am bm annaN nnaajob 
r uupi paj j*w -»ia baa Nynannb kto 'Nn t byi 'by jvbop Nnsarni 
pjjoninriNpnbmn ppaj ’jpab njk -i*ny*ii *Njpn »’»ia banmn ’bmo 
-mv; pruoymob p<p*m9Ki psanyi pniiw p’ jinbowirwt pnbn’bn 
Npnp v xmaai ”na 'Nsna by n Nam p iSdni xnspini Nairn *n Nnairo 
—inna rSy Sap Nnspiro S’jhj ta Nnama niaia mini nnmo nbyb? pn 
ruSwaa ’rnjinoiro muw Sa mini nnnsa jn rnn iir am bra omas 
KS-nnroap*o t<bn bfn »ji pnSaa pnayn rmrconiniyuam bsnr 
nn—oK “iriba -vn t-pnS wnn —inn f jn KJ’jpi ’“itaion ’D5itaa 
r^arS pn pin nnSr nSyutaj® n**w ->nba [a iar aitaSro 
ki wibwa tu map irvyia ,- nniaana nS’uj'j mo mSa rmaan 
na’pi TwbBrn no Kopab n^an toaab’yb ltnaoia’aan vaba bynaa 

/>*■*> 



ITALIAN KETUBAH, or BETROTHAJL DEED, dated 5555 A.M. 

(from the New York Public LibraryJ 
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so daring in view of the social status of the Jews of 
those times (which remained unchanged until the 
liberal laws of Emperor Joseph II. were promul¬ 
gated), that the populace thenceforth styled the hero 
of the story “JBetlilen-Jude.” This name clung to 
him until the royal edict, bidding Jews to assume 
family names, went into force, and then the name was 
changed to “Bettelheim.” Among the family relics 
preserved by a scion of the house in Freystadtel, on 
Hie Waga, is an oil-painting which depicts the daring 
rescue of the Jewess from the hands of her abductor. 

Of the descendants bearing the name of Bettel- 
heim the following are the most prominent: 

1. Albert (Aaron) Siegfried Bettelheim: 
Rabbi and Hebraist; born in Hungary April 4, 1830; 
died at sea Aug. 21, 1890. At the age of eleven he 


of London journals, and acted as private tutor 
(“Hofmeister ”) to Count Forgacs, then governor of 
Bohemia, and afterward Hungarian court-cliancelior. 
In the early fifties Bettelheim removed to Temesvar, 
Hungary, where he was director of the Jewish 
schools and editor of a political weekly called 
“Elore” (Forward). In 1856 he became the “offi¬ 
cial translator of Oriental languages and censor of 
Hebrew books ” at Czernowitz, where, 
Becomes in 1858, he married Henrietta Wein- 
Censor of traub, the first female Jewish public- 
Hebrew school teacher in Hungary. In 1860 
Books. he became rabbi at Komorn, Hungary, 
where he was appointed superintend¬ 
ent of all the schools—the first Jew to gain such a 
distinction. Thence he went to Kaschau, where he 



Processions of Bridegroom and of Bride, Circa 1700. 

(From Kirehuer, “ Judisches Cereinoniell,” 17*26.) 


entered the yesliibah of Presburg, and afterward 
studied in the Talmudical schools at Leipnik, Mora¬ 
via, and Prague; enjoying the tutelage of S. L. 
Rapoport, from whom, at the age of eighteen, he 
obtained his rabbinical diploma. Bettelheim offici¬ 
ated for a short time as rabbi and religious teacher 
at Munchengratz, and then returned to Prague to 
enter the university, whence he graduated with the 
degree of Ph.D. 

In 1850, and for several years thereafter, Bettel¬ 
heim was the Austrian correspondent of a number 
III.-9 


officiated as rabbi until 1862. While at Kaschau he 
edited a Jewish weekly, “Der Jude” (jargon), to 
combat the views of the Jewish Congress, then 
holding animated conventions at Budapest. There, 
too, he edited a political weekly, whose progressive 
ideas were discountenanced by his congregation and 
held to be prejudicial to Judaism. The fanaticism 
of his people became so pronounced that, being 
threatened with excommunication by one of the col¬ 
leagues of his former domicile in Komorn, lie decided 
to emigrate to America with his family. 
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In 1867 Bettelheim was elected rabbi of the Crown 
street congregation (now Beth Israel) of Philadel¬ 
phia, and became a professor at the Maimomdes 
College. In 1869 he became rabbi of congre¬ 
gation Beth Ahabah, of Richmond, Va. f where 
he established and edited a German weekly, “Der 
Patriot” (afterward changed into a 
Emigrates daily, with the title “ The State Ga- 
to zette ”). While in Richmond he en- 

America. tered the Medical College, and was 
graduated with the degree of M.D. 
He intended to write a work on Jewish medicine, and 
has left behind a number of monographs and other 
documentary material not yet published. 

Though assured of a remunerative practise as a 
physician, Bettelheim, at the solicitation of his con¬ 
gregation and of clergymen of other denominations, 
whose honored associate he was, did not forsake 
the pulpit. In 1875 he was elected rabbi of the 
Oliabai Shalom congregation of San Francisco, 
Cal., where lie became chairman of the Society for 

the Study of Hebrew, composed entirely of Cluis- 
tian clergymen, and director of the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. He held other public offices, 
and delivered the baccalaureate sermon at various 
high schools and colleges. He occupied the pulpits 
of the Unitarian and Baptist churches in San Fran¬ 
cisco, and afterward in Baltimore, where, in 188/, he 
became rabbi of the First Baltimore Hebrew Con¬ 
gregation, an office he held till his death. In Bal¬ 
timore he became identified with a number of public 
institutions and charitable organizations, and in¬ 
structed some non-Jews in the elements of the He¬ 
brew language. 

While on the homeward voyage from a visit to 
Europe, he died on board ship, and was buried Aug. 
21, 1900. Two Catholic priests, whose acquaint¬ 
ance Bettelheim had made on the voyage, read the 
Jewish burial service and recited the “Faddish’ as 
the body was lowered into the sea. 

Bettelheim’s literary activity was of the most 
varied kind. Besides the items enumerated above, 
it may be noted that he was the art critic of a prom¬ 
inent San Francisco journal; coeditor of the “Jew¬ 
ish Times ” (now the “Jewish Times and Observer ”) 
of San Francisco, from 1880 to 1886 a regular con¬ 
tributor to the “Argonaut” of that city; a frequent 
contributor to the “Jewish Exponent” of Philadel¬ 
phia, and the “ Menorali Monthly ” in 
His N e w York. He was the author of some 

Literary charming ghetto tales and stories of 
Activity. Jewish life, two of which—“ 1 entil the 
Milk-Carrier” and “The Baal-Milha- 
mali-Rabbi ’’—were translated into German, Hun¬ 
garian, and Hebrew. He was at work for over 
twenty years on a Revised English Bible, about 
three-fourths of which he had completed in manu¬ 
script at the time of his death. Many of his 
suggestions and scholarly notes are incorporated 
in the last two volumes of Kohut’s “AruchCom- 
pletum. ” 
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2. Anton Bettellieim : Austrian critic and jour¬ 
nalist; born at Vienna Nov. 18, 1851. He studied 
law, and for some time was engaged in active prac¬ 
tise, hut abandoned the profession for a literary 
career. Although he had received his degree of 
“doctor of law,” lie attended the lectures of 
Giesebrecht and M. Bernays at Munich on liteiai) 
subjects. Fired by the eloquence and enthusiasm 
of the latter, he undertook tlie study of Beau¬ 
marchais’ life and writings, and, to this end, resolved 
to make original investigations in the libraries of 
London, Paris, The Hague, Carlsruhc, and Spain. 
After an extended tour through Germany, France, 
England, and Spain, Bettelheim became, in 1880, 
tlie°feuilleton editor of the Vienna “Presse.” He 
retained this position until 1884, when he became 
editor of the “ Deutsche Wochenschrift.” In 1886 
he joined the editorial staff of the “Deutsche Zei- 
tung,” which position he resigned shortly after to 
publish tlie “ Biographisclien Blatter,” subsequently 
issued as “BiograpUisclies Jalutmcli und Deutsclier 

Nekrolog.” , . 

Bettelheim’s works are: “Beaumarchais,” a biog- 
raphy, 1886; a translation of Littre’s “Wielcli Mein 
Worterbuch der Fianzosiselieu Sprache zu Stande 
Gebraclit Habe,” 1887; “ Volkstlieater uud Lokal- 
bfflme 1887,” 1887; “Ludwig Anzengruber, der 
Maun; Sein Werk, Seine Weltanschauung,” 1891; 

“Die Zukunft UnseresVolksth,eaters,” 1892; “Deut¬ 
sche und Franzosen,” 1895; “Acta Diurna, Gesam- 
melte Aufsatze,” 1899; and “Fiihrende Geister," 

1890-97. ^ , 

Bettelheim is also one of the editors of Anzen- 
o-ruber’s complete works, published by Cotta, 1890. 


Bibliography : Kursclmer, Deutwher Utcivtoir-Kalender. 
1901, pp. 98, 99; Das Geistigc IT ten, 1898. p. 84. 
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3. Caroline von Bettellieim-Gomperz (also 

called Tellheim) : Court singer and member of 
the royal opera, Vienna; born June 1, 1845, at 
Pestli * She studied piano with Karl Goldmark, and 
singing with Laufer. At the age of fourteen she 
made her debut as a pianist, and Uxo years later ap¬ 
peared for the first time in opera at Vienna. She 
eventually obtained a permanent engagement at the 
Royal Opera in that city. She has occasionally 
starred in her favorite roles in other cities of Ger¬ 
many as w r ell as in London. She is the wife of 
Julius Ritter von Gomperz, president of the Aus¬ 
trian chamber of commerce and member of the 
Upper House. T 

s. J - ba 

4. Felix Albert Bettellieim: Physician and 
surgeon of Panama; born in Freystadtel, on the 
Waag, Hungary, Sept. 2, 1861; died in Baltimore, 
Md.,*April 4, 1890. He was the son of the rabbi 
Aaron Siegfried Bettelheim, and emigrated to the 
United States in the sixties. In his seventeenth year 
he was graduated from the University of California 
with high honors, and three years later from tlie 
Medical College in San Francisco. From 1880 to 
1881 he was resident physician of the San Quentin 
state prison; from 1881 to 1888, ship’s surgeon of 
the Pacific Mail steamship “ Colima ”; 1883-89, sur¬ 
geon-general of the Panama Railroad and Canal 
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Company. Through his efforts the first hospital in 
Panama was built; and he became one of its staff of 
physicians. He held several high offices and re¬ 
ceived a number of medals and testimonials from 
the government in recognition of liis services. 

Bettelheim was the discoverer of a new germ 
peculiar to tropical countries, an account of which 
is given in medical records. In 1889 he studied 
clinical methods in the great European cities. On 
his return to America he died from a tropical liver 
complaint which was held by American authorities 
to be unique and was described by Professor Osier, 
of Johns Hopkins University, in a London medical 
journal. He was a frequent contributor to the 
•*Lancet” and other periodicals, and left a posthu¬ 
mous work, “ On the Contagious Diseases of Trop¬ 
ical Countries,” still unpublished. A text-book by 
Dr. Tliorington of Philadelphia, on the diseases of 
the eye, is dedicated to Bettellieim’s memory. 

Bibliography : The periodical Jewish press of April and May, 

1890 ; Baltimore American. April 5 and 7, 1890 ; San Fran¬ 
cisco Exam iner , April 8, 1890. 
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5. Jacob Bettellieim (pseudonym, Karl Tell- 

heim): German dramatist; born at Vienna Oct. 26, 
1841. He attained considerable prominence by his 
first attempt in the field of literature, “Elena Tace- 
ano,” a romance. This he followed with “Intime 
Geschichten” (novelettes) and a drama, “Nero,” 
written in collaboration with Von Sclidnfchan in 1889, 
the year in which he married Fraulein Brentano. 
A farce, “ Die Praktische Frau, ” was his next pro¬ 
duction, after which came in quick succession “ Gift- 
mischer” and “Vater Morin,” two plays; two 
dramas, “Eheliige” and “Sein Bester Freund”; 
“Madame Kukuk,” a farce; “S 3 r renen,” a drama; 
“Seine Gewesene,” farce; “Aus der Elite,” farce, 
1894; “Der Millionenbauer,” drama, in collabora¬ 
tion with M. Kretzer; “ Verkliirung,” drama, 1897; 
“ Verklarung,” farce, 1898; “Der Better,” comedy, 
1898; “Onkel Jonas,” a popular drama, in collabo¬ 
ration with O. Klein, 1898; “ Victorinen’s Hochzeit” 
(translated from George Sand’s play), 1879; “Mar¬ 
guerite” (from Sardou), 1886; “ Der Elbe ” (from 
De Maupassant), 1894; and “Im Verdacht” (from 
Labiche). 

Bibliography ; Kurschner, Deutscher Literatur-Kalcmlcr , 

1901, p. 98. 
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б. Karl Bettellieim: Austrian physician; born 
at Presburg, Hungary, Sept. 28,1840; died July 27, 
1895. He received liis medical education at the 
University of Vienna, where he studied under Hvrtl, 
Briicke, Rokitansky, and Skoda. In 1868, two years 
after obtaining his doctorate, he was appointed as¬ 
sistant to Oppolzer, and served in that capacity 
until 1870. Three years later lie became docent of 
medicine (Innere Medizin) at the University of 
Vienna. From 1870 to 1878 he was editor of the 
“ Medicinisch-Cliirurgische Rundschau, ” and for sev¬ 
eral years was chief of the department of in¬ 
ternal diseases at the Potyclinic, and physician-in- 
chief of the Rudolfinerhaus at Unterdobling, near 
Vienna. 

The scientific investigations of Bettellieim are 
chiefly on the pathology of the heart and blood¬ 


vessels. His experimental researches on mitral insuf¬ 
ficiency and on the mechanics of the heart following 
compression of the coronary arteries are considered 
of great value. 

Bettellieim’s writings comprise a number of 
papers on diseases of the blood and circulatory 
organs, on certain affections of the alimentary canal, 
and reports of interesting clinical cases, which he 
published in the leading medical journals. His 
most important contributions are: “Ueber Beweg- 
liclie Korperclien im Blute,” and “ Ueber einen Fall 
von Phosphorvergiftung,” in the “Wiener Medici- 
nisclie Presse,” 1868; “Ein Fall von Echinococcus 
Cerebri,” “Stenose eines Astes der Pulmonalar- 
terie,” and “Bemerkungen zur Diagnose des Hagen- 
carcinoms,” in “ Vierteljalirsehrift fur Psychiatric ” ; 
“ Die Sichtbare Pulsation der Arteria Brachialis, ein 
Beitrag zur Symptomatologie Einiger Erkrankuugen 
der Circulationsorgane, ” in the “ Deutsches Arcliiv 
fur Klinisclie Medicin,” 1878; “Die Bandwiirmer 
beim Menschen, ” in the “Sammlung Klinisclier Vor- 
triige,” 1879. He translated from the French R. 
Lepin’s “Pneumonia Lobvin,” Vienna, 1888; and 
“Diseases of the Spinal Cord,” by the English neu¬ 
rologist Gowers. Bettelheim also described the 
origin of the second sound in the carotid artery 
(“Entstehung des Zweiten Tones in der Garotis,” in 
“ Zeitschrift fur Klinisclie Medicin, ” 1883). 

Bibliography : L. Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien , ii. 26: Hirsch, 
BioaraplmcJies hex ikon , i. 440; Pagel, Biograph inches 
Lexikon , p. 161. 
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7. Leopold (Meyer Leb) Bettelheim: Hun¬ 
garian physician; born in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He was not only eminent in 
liis profession, hut was considered a Hebraist of 
some importance. He lived in Freystadtel, on the 
Waag, and there held the responsible office of pkysi- 
cian-in-ordinary to Count Joseph Erdody, the influ¬ 
ential court chancellor of Hungaiy, in whose 
private residence are still preserved the surgical 
instruments used by Bettelheim in saving the lives 
of the count, and his family, together with docu¬ 
ments recording some remarkable cures effected by 
him. 

In 1830 Bettellieim was the recipient of a gold 
medal of honor from the emperor Franz I. for distin¬ 
guished services to the royal family and to the 
nobility. 

8. Samuel (Shemuel Zebi) Bettellieim: Son 

of Leopold (No. 7); physician, merchant, and polit¬ 
ical agitator during the troublous years preceding 
the Revolution of 1S48; afterward served in the 
army. His wife, Eva, was a woman of unusual 
scholarly attainments, and an earnest student of the 
Bible and its commentaries. She was an excellent 
Talmudist and wrote a number of disquisitions on 
learned rabbinical questions. The famous reformer 
Hodza, an evangelical pastor and organizer of a vio¬ 
lent Slavonic movement in northern Hungary in 
1848, was her instructor in classical and modern 
literature. 

Bibliography: Grof Erdody Jozscf Kron ikdja (printed for 
private circulation only), pp. 84-86: Pozsonyi Kozlony , 1863, 
p. 6; a transcript from old family records supplied for this 
biography by Dr. Joseph Bettelheim in Budapest. 
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BETTING : The mutual agreement of two par¬ 
ties as to gain and loss upon a certain contingency. 
It seems to have been unknown in Biblical times. 
There is no mention of it in the Scriptures, unless an 
allusion to this kind of easy gain is intended in such 
proverbs as the following: 


“He that tilletli his land shall have plenty of bread, hut lie 
that followeth after vain things [A. V. “vain persons”] is void 
of understanding ” (Prov. xii. 11). Wealth 
Possibly gotten by vanity shall he diminished, but he 
Alluded to that gathereth by labor shall have increase ’ 
in Proverbs, (ib. xiii. 11, A. V.). " He that maketh baste to 
he rich shall not be unpunished ” (ib.xxviii.20, 
\ V ) “ He that hasteth after riches hath an evil eye, and 

knoweth not that want [or disgrace] shall overcome him” (ib. 
xxviii. 22, Hebr.). 


An interesting case of betting is related in Ab. R. 
K xv. and Sliab. 30d et seq.: “Two men (A and B) 
bet whether it was possible to provoke Hillel to 
anger. One of them (A) said, ‘ I can do it,’ They 
agreed that, if he did provoke Hillel to anger lie 
should receive from the other (B) 400 zuz [the alter¬ 
native of the bet. that in case of failure he was to 
pay to B the same amount, is not mentioned]. He 
tried his best, but failed. Then he exclaimed: ‘ If 
thou art Hillel, the prince of Israel, I hope that there 
are not many in Israel like thee; for through thee I 
lose 400 zuz. ’ Hillel replied: ‘ Learn to control thy¬ 
self; the lesson learnt by Hilleks patience is worth 

even twice the stake. ’ ” 

If two parties have bound themselves by a bet, 
however blamable the act of betting may be, they 
have to act in accordance with the moral precept, 
u That which is gone out of thy lips thou shalt ob¬ 
serve and do ” (Deut. xxiii. 24 [R. V. 23]). The} 
are at least morally bound; but it is not certain 
whether the loser is also forced by law to abide by 
the agreement. In the Mishnah (R. II. i. S; Sanh. 
iii. 3) "betting seems to be among the vices that dis¬ 
qualify those addicted to them from giving evidence. 
The passage runs thus: “The following are disqual¬ 
ified from giving evidence: He who plays at dice 
[« mezahek be-kubia ”] or lends on interest, or bets 
on pigeons.” The original for the last expiession is 
“mafrihe yonim” (literally, “causing pigeons^ to 
fly ”) and is thus explained in the Gemara (Sanli. 25a): 
“If thy pigeon comes before the other” [supply] 
“then I pay thee so and so much.” Another ex¬ 
planation is offered by Hama, who can not adopt 
the first definition of “mafrihe yonim,” because the 
principle of betting is already mentioned in the 
phrase “ playing at dice. ” 

Two reasons are given why a betting man can not 
be heard as witness; (1) Rami b. Hama says: The 
winner has no right to take the money 
Bettors of the loser; and if he takes it, hois 
Dis- guilty of robbery.” (2) Rab Shesliet 
qualified, as says: “A person addicted to betting 
Witnesses, wastes his time in idleness, and does 
not fulfil bis duty as a human being 
of contributing by bis work his share to the welfare 
of mankind ” [“eno ‘osek beyishshubo shel ‘olam ”]. 
Both agree that betting disqualifies a person from 
giving evidence, but with this difference: Rami b. 
Hama declares a betting man guilty of robbery, 
and therefore disqualified even if he bets only oc¬ 
casionally; while Rab Shesliet would not declare 


him disqualified, unless betting is bis sole occupa¬ 


tion (Sanh. 24b). 

Whether a betting man is guilty of robbery or 
not depends on the legal value of the betting trans¬ 
action. Two parties frequently agree to certain 
conditions, because either party hopes to gain by 
them, and thinks only of the one eventuality that is 
favorable to him. The reverse seems to him to be 
out of question; and neither party is actually pre¬ 
pared for the loss. Such a transaction is called 
“asmakta” (see Asmakta). Rab Shesliet denies that 
the rule of asmakta applies to the case of mezahek 
be-kubia, or playing at dice. The Tosafot, in dis¬ 
cussing this subject, come to the conclusion that 
when a certain sum of money is laid on the table 
with the understanding that the winner shall take 
it, the transaction is legally valid; but that games 
which are played on credit are asmakta, and the 
stake is not recoverable by law. 

Maimonides, in his commentary on the Mishnah, 
speaks of the immorality of the above-named games 
as follows: “He who indulges in this 
Mai- game spends his time in things which 
monides 7 do not contribute to the well-being of 
Views. liis fellow-man; and it is one of the 


principles of our religion that man 
ought to occupy himself in this world either with 
the study of the Torah, in order to perfect his soul 
in the wisdom of the Torah, or in some useful work 
or handicraft or trade; but so that lie finds some 
time for the study of the Law. 77 In the same sense he 
speaks, in his Yad ha-Hazakah, Gezelali we-Abedah, 
vi. 11: “ Our sages declare many tilings as forbidden 
because they involve robbery; viz., playing at dice, 
and tlie like, and even where the term ‘ robbery 7 
does not-apply, it is forbidden as a useless occupa¬ 
tion ” (“ ‘osek bi-debarim betelim ”). There are some 
authorities who consider a game at dice less serious, 
and allow it as harmless (compare Shullian ‘Aruk, 
Hoslien Mislipat, 207, 13, note). 

Bibliography: Besides the authorities quoted in the article, 
Maimonides, Yad ha-Hazakah, *Edut, xi. 4; bhulhan Ai uk, 
Hoslien-Mislipat, 34,16; Pahad Yizhak , s.v. xroDON. 


BETURIA, PAULINA : Roman proselyte to 
Judaism (about the year 50), known under tlie name 
“Sarah,” who, according to her Latin epitaph, was 
eighty-six years and six months old at the time of 
her death. For sixteen years she was a Jewess, a 
mother of the synagogues (“mater synagogarum ”) 
of the Campesian and Volumnian communities in 
Rome. A proselyte variously mentioned in Talmudic 
sources as Beluryah, Beruryah, Belurit, and Beruzia, 
who was learned in the Jewish law, and who in¬ 
duced her slaves to become proselytes (Mck., Bo, 15; 
R. H. 17b; Yeb. 40a; Gerim ii. 4), is perhaps iden¬ 
tical with Beturia. 

Bibliography: Griitz, Gcsch. (lev Judea, 3d ed., iv. 102; \o- 
gelstein and Rieger, Gcsch. clerJuden m hom, i. <4. 


BEUGNOT, AUGUSTE ARTHUR, COUNT : 

French statesman and scholar; born at Bar-sur- 
Aube March, 1797; died at Paris March 15, 1865. 
Originally he adopted the profession of advocate, 
butsoon abandoned it in order to devote himself en 
tirely to the study of history, and especially the his¬ 
tory of the Crusades. He was scarcely thirty-five 
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years old when he was elected member of the Aca¬ 
demic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Among many valuable works he wrote, “Les 
Juifs d’Occident, ou Reclierches sur l’fetat Civil, le 
Commerce, et la Litterature des Juifs en France, en 
Espagne, et en Italie Pendant la Duree du Moyen- 
Age,” Paris, 1824. This essay is not free from errors 
such as are common to those that obtain their infor¬ 
mation from secondary sources. In the preface, 
in which he passes in review the period of the strug¬ 
gles of the Jews with the Romans, and the state of 
the Jews exiled inner the Roman emperors, Beu- 
gnot betrays scant knowledge of ancient Jewish his¬ 
tory. Thus he asserts, contrary to the most au¬ 
thentic documents, that Julian the Apostate never 
granted to the Jews permission for the rebuilding of 
the Temple. Nevertheless, the work contains much 
information on the history of the Jews of France, 
Spain, and Italy, which has proved valuable to later 
historians. The author, who was a Catholic, does 
not attempt to extenuate the horrors of the persecu¬ 
tion of the Jews in the Middle Ages. 

Bibliography : H. Wallon, Elogcs Academiqucs , Paris, 1882, 

i. 1-58; Dam, Le Comte BeugnoU in the CorrespondanU 

April, 1865; La Graiule Encyelopedie, s.v. 

S. I. Bn. 

BEUTHEN : City of Prussian Silesia. No pre¬ 
cise information is forthcoming as to when Jews 
first settled in 
the city. The 
mention of 
Beuthen in the 
MainzerMemor- 
bucli (year 1231) 
is uncertain; 
hut it is known 
that Jews lived 
there as early as 
1421. The first 
documentary 
evidence rela¬ 
ting to the Jews 
of Beutliendates 
from the year 
1612. In 1617 
there was one 
Jew there, 

Mauth Arenda- 
tor by name; 
and in 1639 two 
more Jews were 
admitted to 
residence. In 1640 a Jew named Kretscham re¬ 
ceived from Count Gabriel Hentzel the privilege of 
establishing an inn, and in 1653 another received the 
right to sell liquor. In 1656 a court Jew resided 
here; and in the following year an investigation as 
to the number of Jews was made for the purpose of 
increasing the taxes. The responsa of Menaliem 
Krochmal in 1657 mention the rabbinate of Beuthen. 
The Jews were often ill-treated and sought protec¬ 
tion from the count, who, in 1688, wrote in their 
behalf to the city authorities. 

In 1715 there were only four families in Beuthen; 
in 1732 the Jews received a plot for a cemetery, the 
oldest tombstone still in existence dating from the 


year 1743. The number of families had in 1782 
increased to twenty-three; and in the same year the 
first prayer-meetings were held in the house of the 
Boehm family. These were followed by the first 
synagogue in 1809; the second being inaugurated 
in 1869, when also the first reader and shohet were 
appointed. 

In 1808 a Jew had been elected member of the 
common council. The community, which in 1811 
consisted of 255 persons, had increased in 1855 
to 1,110, in 1885 to 2,290, and in 1901 to 3,026 
persons. 

The first rabbi, Moses Israel Freund, officiated 
from 1790 to 1813; the second, Mendel Cohen, until 
1829; the third, Israel Deutsch, author of several 
writings, until 1853; the fourth, Jacob Ezekiel 
Levy, until 1864; while the fifth, Ferdinand Rosen¬ 
thal, served from 1867 to 1887, being succeeded in 
1889 by M. Kopfstein. 

Bibliography : Kopfstein, Gesch. der Synagngen-Gemeinde 

in Beuthen , Beuthen, 1891; Salfeld, MaHyrologium des 

NUrnbcrger Jlcrnorhuches, p. 282; Brann, Gesch. derJuden 

in Sclilcsien , i. 27. 

G. A. F. 

BEVIS MAKES GAZETTE. See Periodic¬ 
als. 

BEVIS MAKES SYNAGOGUE (known offi- 
I daily as the Synagogue Saar ha-Samayim) ; 

The oldest Jew¬ 
ish house of 
worship in Lon¬ 
don ; established 
by the Sephar¬ 
dic Jews in 1698, 
when Rabbi Da¬ 
vid Nieto took 
spiritual charge 
of the congrega¬ 
tion, At that 
time the wor¬ 
shipers met in a 
small syna¬ 
gogue in Cree 
Church lane; 
but the consid¬ 
erable influx of 
Jews made it 
necessary to ob¬ 
tain other and 
conunodions 
quarters. Ac¬ 
cor d i n g 1 y a 
committee was appointed, consistiug of Antonio 
Gomes Serra, Menasseli Mendes, Alfonso Rodrigues, 
Manuel Nunez Miranda, Andrea Lopez, and Ponta- 
leao Rodriguez. It investigated matters for nearly 
a year, and on Feb. 12, 1699, signed a contract with 
Joseph Avis, a Quaker, for the construction of a 
building to cost £2,750 (813,335). On June 24 of 
the same year, the committee leased from Lady Ann 
Pointz (alias Littleton) and Sir Thomas Pointz (alias 
Littleton) a tract of land at Plough Yard, in Be vis 
Marks, for sixty-one years, with the option of re¬ 
newal for another thirty-eight ymars, at £120 a year. 

Avis began building at once, incorporating in the 
roof a beam from a royal ship presented by Queen 
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Anne herself. The structure was completed and 
dedicated in 1702, and, with the exception of the 
roof, which was destroyed by fire in 1738, and re¬ 
paired in 1749, is to-day as it was 200 years ago. In 
the interior decorations and arrangement the influ¬ 
ence of the great Amsterdam synagogue of 1677 
is apparent. In 1747 Benjamin Mendes da Costa 
bought the lease of the ground on which the build¬ 
ing "stood, and presented it to the congregation, 
vesting the deeds in the names of a committee con¬ 
sisting of Gabriel Lopez de Britto, David Aboab 
Ozorio, Moses Gomes Semi, David Franco, Joseph 
Jessurun Rodriguez, and Moses Mendes da Costa. 

The Bevis Marks Synagogue was for more than a 
century the religious center of the Anglo-Jewish 
world, and served as a clearing-house for congrega¬ 
tional and individual troubles all the world over; 
eJJ the appeal of the Jamaican Jews for a reduction 
in taxation (1736); the internecine quarrel among 
the Barbados Jews (1753); and the aiding of seven- 
year-old Moses de Paz, who escaped from Gibraltar 
in 1777 to avoid an enforced conversion. 

The synagogue formed the center of the Sephardic 
community of London till the foundation of the 
Bryanstone Street Synagogue, in 1866, after which 
the attendance at the functions declined so much 
that in 1886 the “yehidim” contemplated selling the 
ground and the building; but a Bevis Marks Anti- 
Demolition League was founded, under the aus¬ 
pices of H. Guedalla and A. H. Newman, and the pro¬ 
posed demolition was given up. The synagogue held 
its bicentenary celebration with great pomp in 1901. 


Bibliography : Piceiotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History ; 
A. H. Newman, A Chapter of Anglo-Jewish History, 1©86; 
Jacobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica, No. <80, p. 
116 ; No. 1333, p. loo; Jew. Chrnn. May 31 and June 7, 1901; 
Gaster, History of the Ancient Synagogue of the Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, 1901. , r T 

iT E. Ms.—J. 


BEZAH (“Egg”): Name of a Talmudic treatise 
of Seder Mo‘ed, the second of the six “sedarim” or 
orders of the Talmud. Its place in the Seder is not 
fixed. In the Babylonian Talmud it occupies the 
fourth place and follows immediately after Pesa- 
liim. This arrangement coincides with that of the 
Pentateuch, where the law concerning the holy days 
is directly connected with the description of Pass- 
over (Ex. xii. 16). 

In the Mishnah and Talmud Yerushalmi another 
method is followed, and the treatise occupies the 
seventh and the eighth place respectively. The 
name “ Bezah ” has its origin in the fact that the 
treatise begins with this word; a solitary instance 
among the treatises of the Talmud, it has a parallel 
in the name 44 Eykali ” for Lamentations, in the He¬ 
brew names of the five books of the Pentateuch, 
and in the names of the chapters of each treatise of 
the Talmud. Instead of “ Bezah ” the treatise is fre¬ 
quently called 44 Yom-Tob ” (Holy Day), in accord¬ 
ance with its contents. The general 
Frequently rule laid down in the Bible in the 
Called words 44 No servile work shall be done 
4 4 Yom- in them, save that which every man 

Tob.” must eat, that alone may be done of 

you” (Ex. l.c.), is assumed as clear 
and known; and this rule was held to constitute the 
difference between 44 all servile work” (fDtfta 


j-pj’Qj;), prohibited on holy da} r s, and 44 all manner of 
work ” prohibited on the Sabbath. But 

certain problems resulting from these principles had 
to be solved; and these are discussed in the five 
chapters of this treatise. 

Chapter i.: The main theme of this chapter is the 
law of 44 mukzeh,” “a thing laid aside ” so as not to 
be used for the present. The opposite of mukzeh is 
“ mukan,” 44 a thing kept ready ” for use. This dis¬ 
tinction is based on the divine command (Ex. xvi. 
5), 44 And they shall keep ready pram] wliat they 
bring in”—in reference to the manna, which had to 
be kept ready for the Sabbath from the sixth day. 
Traditional interpretation generalized the idea ex¬ 
pressed in this commandment as follows: A thing 
which before the commencement of the Sabbath or 
holy day was not intended for use on these days is 
mukzeh, and must not be used or handled on these 
days. There are various degrees of mukzeh; c.g., 
44 mukzeh mehamat issur ”—mukzeh on account of 
some forbidden act which its use would necessitate; 
44 nolad ” (born), that which has not existed on the 
eve of the Sabbath or holy day, and is therefore 
mukzeh. There is a difference of opinion between 
the schools of Sliammai and Hillel as to the force of 
the above law of mukzeh. The preparation of food 
permitted on holy days sometimes necessitates the 
carrying of things out of the house, or fetching of 
things from outside into the house—an act forbidden 
on the Sabbath, under the title of “liozaah” (taking 
out) (Mishnah Shab. vii. 2), as “taking out,” one of 
the thirty-nine kinds of work included in the precept 
44 Thou sluilt do no manner of work. ” The applica¬ 
tion of this prohibition to holy days forms a point of 
difference between the aforenamed schools. 

Chapter ii.: The permission to prepare food on 
holy days is restricted to food required for those 
days; but if a holy day is closely followed by the 
Sabbath, the food for the Sabbath may be prepared 
on that holy day, provided such preparation has 
commenced on the eve of the festival. This first in¬ 
stalment of the preparation for the Sabbath on the 
eve of a holy day is called 44< erub tabshilin,” “the 
link that unites tiie cooking ” for the Sabbath on the 
eve of the holy day with that done on the holy day, 
and causes the latter to be permitted. The next 
point discussed in the chapter is the question 
whether things other than the preparing of food, if 
required for the celebration of the festival, or for the 
well-being of man—such as slaying certain sacrificial 
animals, or warming water for a foot-bath—may be 
done on a holy day. 

Chapters iii., iv.: The permission to prepare on a 
holy day the food wanted for the day does not in¬ 
clude hunting, fishing, or the purchase or fitting of 
implements required for the preparation of food (e.g., 
whetting the slaughtering-knife, burning charcoal, 
etc.). 

Chapter v.: On certain acts which are prohibited, 
not as “servile work,” but as a preventive (“geze- 
rali”) against breaking any of the divine laws con¬ 
cerning the holy day. Such prohibitions are termed 
“shebut” (abstention from doing), commanded by 
the Talmudic sages. 

The Tosefta calls the treatise “Yom-Tob,” and 
has four chapters, contracting chapters ii. and iii. 
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into one. The treatise occupies the place between 
Sukkah and Rosh ha-Slianah, as in the Mishnah. The 
Gemara, both Palestinian and Babylonian, discusses 
the laws contained in the Mishnah with but a few 
short digressions, such as those in Bab. 4b; remarks 
on Yom-Tob Sheni, or the second days of festivals; 
(#>. 15b) Rabbi Eliezer’s censure on tho.se who left 
before his lecture was concluded; (16a) how Sham- 
mai and Hillel, each in his own way, showed their 
gratitude to God for the enjoyment of good food; 
(25b) on good manners in taking food; and others. 

Of special commentaries on the treatise of Bezah 
the following two are noteworthy: “Shittak Me- 
kubbezet,” by Rabbi Bezalel Ashkenazi, and the 
commentary of Rabbi Menahem Mei'ri. 

Bibliography : Z. Frankel, Hodogeticci in Mishnam , Leipsic, 
1867 ; Wallerstein, Letter of Rabbenn Sherira, Krotoschin, 
1861; Hiddiishe ha-Rab ha-Meiri on Bezah , Berlin, 1858; 
Ashkenazi, Shittah Mekubbezct, special ed. on Bezah , Buda¬ 
pest, 1820; Maiinonides,’ Mislineh Torah , iii.; Zcmanim, 
Hilhot Yom-Tob ; Shullian 1 AruK Orah Hay}/im,49o-o27. 
j. SR. ‘ M. F. 


BEZAI: A family, 324 of whose members re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabei (Ezra ii. 17, and the par¬ 
allel account, Neli. vii. 23). The name also occurs 
in the list of those who signed the covenant with 
Nehemiah, and may there be identified with the 
leader of the clan (Nell. x. 19); who in I Esd. 
v. 16 is called Bassai. It is interesting to note that 
the name “ Besai ” occurs on a clay tablet found at 
Nippur (Ililprecht, “Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly 

Statement,” Jan., 1898, p. 55). 
j. jr. G. B. L. 

BEZALEL (A. V., Bezaleel).—Biblical Data: 
In Ex. xxxi. 1-6, the chief architect of the Taber¬ 
nacle. Elsewhere in the Bible the name occurs 
only in the genealogical lists of the Book of Chron¬ 
icles, but according to cuneiform inscriptions a vari¬ 
ant form of the same, “Zil-Btfi,” was borne by a 
king of Gaza who was a contemporary of Heze- 
kiali and Manasseli, Apparently it means “in the 
shadow [protection] of El.” Bezalel is described 
in the genealogical lists as the son of Uri, the son of 
Hur, of the tribe of Judah (I Chron. ii. 18, 19, 20, 
50). He was said to be highly gifted as a work¬ 
man, showing great skill and originality in engra¬ 
ving precious metals and stones and in wood-carving. 
I-Ie was also a master-workman, having many ap¬ 
prentices under him whom he instructed in the arts 
(Ex. xxxv. 30-35). According to the narrative in 
Exodus, he was definitely called and endowed to di¬ 
rect the construction of the tent of meeting and its sa¬ 
cred furniture, and also to prepare the priests’ gar¬ 
ments and the oil and incense required for the service. 

j. jr. C. F. K. 

-In Rabbinical Literature : The rabbinical 

tradition relates that when God determined to ap¬ 
point Bezalel architect of the desert Tabernacle, 
He asked Moses whether the choice were agreeable 
to him, and received the reply: “Lord, if he is ac¬ 
ceptable to Thee, surely he must be so to me! ” At 
God’s command, however, the choice was referred 
to the people for approval and was indorsed by 
them. Moses thereupon commanded Bezalel to set 
about making the Tabernacle, the holy Ark, and 
the sacred utensils. It is to be noted, however, that 
Moses mentioned these in somewhat inverted order, 
putting the Tabernacle last (compare Ex. xxv. 10, 


xxvi. 1 et seq ., with Ex. xxxi. 1-10). Bezalel sagely 
suggested to him that men usually build the house 
first and afterward provide the furnishings; but 
that, inasmuch as Moses had ordered the Tabernacle 
to be built last, there was probably some mistake and 
God’s command must have run differently. Moses 
was so pleased with this acuteness that he com¬ 
plimented Bezalel by saying that, true to his name, 
he must have dwelt “ in the very shadow of God ” 
(Hebr., “bezel El”). Compare also Philo, “Leg. 
Alleg. ” iii. 31. 

Bezalel possessed such great wisdom that he could 
combine those letters of the alphabet with which 
heaven and earth were created; this being the mean¬ 
ing of the statement (Ex. xxxi. 3): “I have filled 
him . . . with wisdom and knowledge,” which were 
the implements b} 7- means of which God created the 
world, as stated in Prov. iii. 19, 20 (Ber. 55a). By 
virtue of his profound wisdom, Bezalel succeeded 
in erecting a sanctuary which seemed a fit abiding- 
place for God, who is so exalted in time and space 
(Ex. R. xxxiv. 1; Num. R. xii. 3; Midi’. Teh. xci.). 
The candlestick of the sanctuary was of so compli¬ 
cated a nature that Moses could not comprehend it, 
although God twice showed him a heavenly model; 
but when he described it to Bezalel, the latter un¬ 
derstood immediately, and made it at once; where¬ 
upon Moses expressed his admiration for the quick 
wisdom of Bezalel, saying again that he must have 
. been “in the shadow of God” (Hebr., “bezel El”) 
when the heavenly models were shown him (Num. R. 
xv. 10; compare Ex. R. 1. 2; Ber. l.c.). Bezalel is said 
to have been only thirteen years of age when he 
accomplished his great work (Sanh. 69b); he owed 
his wisdom to the merits of pious parents; his grand¬ 
father being Hur and his grandmother Miriam, he 
was thus a grand-nephew of Moses (Ex. R. xlviii. 3, 
4). Compare Ark in Rabbinical Literature. 

L. G. 

BEZALEL; Palestinian amora of the fourth cen¬ 
tury, who is known in Midrashic literature only as the 
; author of haggadistic sentences. Two of these have 
been handed down by Bereckiak, the well-known 
haggadist and transmitter of haggadistic traditions. 
In Pesik. xxi. 145b (where the name is corrupted, 
but easily recognizable) Bezalel interprets the pecul¬ 
iar form “ keliahallonot ” (ni^nna) (Ezek. xi. 25) by 
saying, “ The windows of the Temple were ‘ kehot 5 
[dull] (rttro) ; they were opaque, narrow within, and 
widening toward the exterior, in order to send light 
forth to the world.” The second saying reported 
by Bereckiak in the name of Bezalel is a simile re¬ 
ferring to Ex. xxv. 40 (Cant. R. iii. 11; in Pesik. i. 
4b, and in other parallel passages the name is mis¬ 
written or has dropped out). A third sentence con¬ 
tains an allegoric explanation of Hosea ii. 7 [A. V. 5].- 
: “Her 4 mother ’ is the Torah, which, like a harlot, be¬ 
comes an object of contempt among the ignorant, 
when those who are engaged in its study make the 
Law contemptible by their conduct.” Bezalel gave 
this explanation in answer to a question which the 
above-mentioned Berechiah asked him (Ruth R. i. 1 
[parashali 1], where the name of Berechiah has been 
omitted by mistake). 

Bibliography : Bacner, Ag. Pah Amor. iii. 666. 

J. SR. W. B. 
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BEZALEL B. JOSEPH (YOSEL) : Russian 
Talmudist and rabbi at Orlo, government of Grodno, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. He is 
the author of a collection of responsa, which he pub¬ 
lished in 1807 at Byelostok. 

Bibliography: Benjacob, Q$ar lm-Sefanm , p.555; zedner, 
Cot. Hebr. Boohs British Museum, p. 95. 
l. g. I. Beil 

BEZALEL B. JUDAH HA-LEVI OF ZOL- 
KIEV : Polish Talmudist of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote a commentary to the 
sayings of the fathers (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 17S1), 
entitled “ Bezalel. ” 

Bibliography : Zedner, Cat. Hchr. Boohs British Museum, 
p. 95; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim , p. 88. 

L. G. * I. Beb. 

BEZALEL B. MOSES HA-KOHEN : Tal¬ 
mudist; born at Wilna, Russia, Jan. 14, 1820, where 
lie died April 13, 1878. He was a competent Tal¬ 
mudist at the age of eighteen, and felt himself qual¬ 
ified to criticize the “Mislikenot Ya‘akob ” of Jacob 
b. Aaron of Karlin, one of the chief Talmudists of 
the time, in a letter addressed to him. In 1840 
Bezalel became ecclesiastical assistant in Wilna, 
and held the position until his death. Although the 
title was a subordinate one, Bezalel was in reality— 
at least from 1860 to 1878—the spiritual head of the 
large community at Wilna. Moreover, he not only 
cared for this community, but answered religious 
questions directed to him from far and near. Con¬ 
sequently many of Bezalel’s answers to the ques¬ 
tions, which were theoretical as well as practical in 
their bearing, are to be found in the responsa litera¬ 
ture of the time. Equally numerous were Bezalel’s 
contributions to the works of others, especially those 
printed in Wilna, His independent work, longer 
than the others, is “ Reshit Bikkurim ” (Firstlings), 
Wilna, 1869, responsa and treatises on Talmudic 
topics. The Romm edition of the Talmud contains 
marginal glosses on many of Bezalel’s treatises. 

Bezalel differed from his more narrow-minded col¬ 
leagues in showing an inclination for secular sciences. 
He had, also, a fine historical and critical feeling for 
rabbinical literature, and some of his historical and 
critical notes possess considerable value. His wide 
reading in modern Talmudic literature is remarkable, 
even if conditions in Russia be taken into account, 
religious study there being limited almost entirely 
to the Talmud. Bezalel’s extraordinary modesty 
and active goodness are still frequently praised. 
Bibliography: Fuenn, Kcncsct Yisrad, p. 190. 

L. G. 

BEZALEL BEN SOLOMON OF KOBRIN : 

Preacher at Slutzk, government of Minsk, Russia; 
later at Boskowitz, Moravia; died before 1659. He 
was the author of the following works: (1) “ ‘Amu- 
deah Shib‘ali ” (Her Columns Are Seven), containing 
homilies on the Bible; divided into seven parts, each 
of which bears the title of a Biblical expression con¬ 
nected with the name of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Moses, Aaron. David, or Solomon (Lublin, 1666). 
This work was published by the order of the 
Council of the Four Lands and of the Lithuanian 
Rabbinical Assembly, held at Lublin in 1666. (2) 

“ Korban Shabbat ” (Sacrifice of Sabbath), on some 
ritual laws and religious customs concerning Sab¬ 


bath ; divided into thirty-nine chapters (Dyhernfurth, 
1691). (3) “ Pelali ha Riminon ” (The Piece of the 
Pomegranate), containing twenty explanations of 
the forty-nine which had been written by Bezalel on 
a difficult Midrashic passage (Amsterdam, 1659). (4) 
“Habazelet lia-Sharon” (Rose of Sharon), com¬ 
mentary on Psalm cxix., mentioned in the introduc¬ 
tion to the preceding work. (5) “ Zayit Ra'anan ” 
(Green Olive-Tree), homilies on the Pentateuch. (6) 
“ ‘Emek lia-Baka ” (Vale of Tears), commentary on 
Lamentations. The last two works are still extant 
in manuscript. 

Bibliography : Azulai, Shcm ha-Gcdolim, i. 19, ii. 118; Fuenn, 

Kcncsct Yisracl, p. 191; Michael, Or ha-Hayijim, No. 1518; 

Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 799; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. 

Boohs Brit. Mus. p. 95 ; S. Bubnov, in Voshhod, 1896, vii. 2. 

H. R. I- Bn. 

BEZEK: 1. The scene of battle between the 
tribes of Judah and Simeon, and the Canaanites and 
Perizzites (Judgesi. 4-6). 2. Place where Saul col¬ 

lected his forces for the fight against the Ammonites 
(I Sam. xi. 8). Identified with the modern Khirbet 
Ibzig, 14 miles southwest of Beisan (Moore, com¬ 
mentary to Judges i. 5). 

j. jr. G. B. L. 

BEZER: A city of refuge in the territory of 
Reuben (Deut. iv. 43; Josh. xx. 8). It was also 
one of the cities allotted the Levites by the tribe of 
Reuben (Josh. xxi. 36, Septuagint; I Cliron. vi. 63 
[A. V. 78]). In the Alesha inscription it is a Moabite 
city, probably the same as the Bozrali of Moab men¬ 
tioned in Jer. xlviii. 24. Bezer has not yet been 
identified with any of the cities whose ruins are 
found in the plateau of Moab. It must be distin¬ 
guished from Boson or Bosora. 

j. jr. F. Bu. 

BEZETHA: According to Josephus, the name 
of a hill north of the Temple-mound, and separated 
from the latter by a valley. After the erection of 
the third wall it became part of the city of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Josephus (“B. J.” ii. 15, § 5; ii. 19, § 4; v. 4, 
§ 2; v. 5, § 8) gives the meaning of the name 
as “New City,” according to which “Bezetha” is a 
strange transcription of Kmn JTQ- A more correct 
rendering is “house of olives” (NJYf JV3) It is not 
certain whether this place is identical with “ Bezetli” 
in IMacc. vii. 19, where Bacchides pitched his tents 
after leaving Jerusalem. In “Ant.” xii. 10, § 2 it is 
called Bt/GLydio (variant reading, B ?fflyda>), and is re¬ 
ferred to as a village. 

j.jr. F. Bu. 

BEZIERS (formerly Bediers, Beders, Besers, 
and Bezares; Hebr., Knm, fcjnYa 

Bnm, fc^ra, BHm): Town of 
France in the department of Herault. The date of 
the settlement of the Jews in Beziers is lost in antiq¬ 
uity. Two letters of Sidonius Apolonarius and the 
canons of the council held at Agde in 506 establish 
the existence at that time of numerous and prosper¬ 
ous Jewish communities in the province of Langue¬ 
doc (Vaissete, i. 243; Sidonius Apolo- 

Earliest narius, iii., epistle 4; iv., epistle 5). The 

Mention. Jews of Beziers did not escape the fate 
of the other Jewish communities in 
this province, which had to endure the most violent 
persecutions during the reign of the Visigoths. After 
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the defeat of the Saracens by Charles Martel in 732, 
the condition of the Jews of Beziers, as that of those 
of other towns, became more favorable; and this 
state lasted during the reign of the Carlovingians. 
In the eleventh century the Jews of Beziers were 
affected by the persecutions that broke out in west¬ 
ern France. 

But the Jews of Beziers were fortunate in com¬ 
parison with those of other towns. The viscounts 
cherished the most kindly feelings for them, and the 
greater part of the Christian inhabitants, being Albi- 
genses, lived on friendly terms with 
Albigenses. their Jewish fellow-citizens. Even the 
restrictions gradually disappeared and 
were transformed into taxes imposed for the bene¬ 
fit of the princes or of the bishops, which they 
had to pay in addition to the poll-tax common to all 
the inhabitants. Thus, through the intervention of 
the viscount Raymond Trencaval, the bishop Guil¬ 
laume abolished, in 1160, the custom of throwing 
stones at the Jews during Holy Week, and substi¬ 
tuted a yearly pa} r ment of two hundred melgorian 
sous and a yearly tax of four livres of the same coin¬ 
age. The good-will of the viscounts of Beziers dis¬ 
played itself far beyond mere toleration; they even 
entrusted the Jews with important public offices. 
The Jews, on their side, were attached by bonds of 
gratitude to the viscounts and did not participate in 
the plot which, in 1167, brought about the assas¬ 
sination of Raymond Trencaval. They -were there¬ 
fore excluded from the massacre of the inhabit¬ 
ants that Roger II., with the help of his Aragonian 
allies, perpetrated in order to avenge this crime. 

Roger II. gave tlie Jews numerous tokens of 
his confidence and favor. He took the notables 
among them under his personal protection. Thus in 
1172 he interceded in behalf of the Talmudist Abra¬ 
ham ben David (RABaD), and, having taken him 
from the prison into which the lord of Posquieres 
had thrown him, granted him shelter in Carcas¬ 
sonne. The functions of bailiff, under his govern¬ 
ment, "were often entrusted to Jews. A Jew called 
Nathan figures with the title of bailiff as a witness 
to a deed of Roger II. Raymond Roger, the suc¬ 
cessor of Roger II., followed the example given by 
his father and assigned for his Jewish bailiffs a dis- ! 
languished rank among the barons of his court. A 
Jew of Beziers, called Samuel, figures, together with 
the barons, on a deed by which Raymond Roger 
granted the bishop many rights. 

The prospects of the Jews of Beziers darkened in 
the thirteenth century. In the bloody crusade that 
the pope undertook against the Albi- 
In the genses, the Jews had their share of 
Thirteenth suffering. The ambitious Count Simon 
Century, de Montfort marched against Ray¬ 
mond Roger, who was doubly hated 
by the pope for his secret friendship with the Albi- 
gensesand his protection of the Jews. On July 22, 
1209, Beziers was stormed aud the inhabitants mas¬ 
sacred. Two hundred Jews lost their lives in this 
massacre, and a large number were driven into cap¬ 
tivity. In consequence of the victory over Ray¬ 
mond Roger, the Church acquired a supremacy which 
it often used to molest the Jews. The council of 
Avignon (1209) and the Lateran council (1215) had 


prescribed various restrictions upon the Jews; and 
the council held at Beziers in 1246 prohibited them 
from practising medicine. But these restrictive meas¬ 
ures were not always carried out, and the Jews of 
Beziers could evade them more easily than those of 
other towns, since the Christian inhabitants of Beziers 
were more accustomed to tolerance; but as that eva¬ 
sion required heavy pecuniary sacrifices, this for¬ 
merly flourishing community became gradually im¬ 
poverished, and Philip le Bel in banishing them, 
Sept., 1866, in order to get hold of their property, 
must have been disappointed. 

Beziers was a focus of Jewish learning. Abra¬ 
ham ibn Ezra visited it, and about 1155 wrote there 
his work, “Sefer ha-Shem” (Book of 
Jewish the Name), in which he mentions the 
Scholars, names of the scholars Abraham ben 
Hayyim and Isaac ben Judah, to the 
latter of whom he gives the title “Prince.” Ben¬ 
jamin of Tudela, who visited Beziers in 1165, praises 
the scholars Solomon Halafta and Joseph Nathan. 
The Talmudist Mesliullam ben Moses, the author of 
“ Sefer ha-Hashlamali” (Book of Completeness), lived 
in Beziers in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
In a responsum drawn up at Beziers, Solomon ben 
Asher and Joseph ben Gerton are mentioned as col¬ 
leagues of Mesliullam. Solomon ben Joseph ibn 
Ayub settled at Beziers at the request of several 
notables of the town, and translated from Arabic 
into Hebrew many philosophical works. The caba- 
list Jacob Colien of Segovia stayed at Beziers at the 
end of the thirteenth century. Poetry was repre¬ 
sented therein the persons of Abraham ben Bedeksi, 
who derived his name from the town, his son Jedaiah, 
Don Astruc Eleazar Azobi, and Mesliullam Azobi. 

Bibliography: Vaissete, Hist. Gen. de Languedoc , i. 274, 
350, 360, 522; ii. 151, 41S; Hi. 119, Paris, 1730-1745; Saige, Les 
Juifs du Languedoc , pp. 77 et seq. ; Gratz, Gesch. dcr 
Juden, vi. 175, 201, vii. 9, 37, 48; Ibn Verga, Shekel Ychu- 
dah , ed. Hanover, p. 112; Gross, Gallia Judaica , pp. 96-105. 
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BHORUPKAR, SAMUEL BAPUJI: Beni- 
Israel soldier; born near Bombay, India, about 1790. 
He entered the Fourth Bombay Regiment on Feb. 
2, 1811. In 1813 he served with the Poona Brigade 
under Colonel Cooke, and in 1814 was engaged in 
Katyawar and on the banks of tlie Runn against the 
Waghurs; in 1815 in Guzerat, at Bhuj, in Katyawar 
and Ookamundul; was present at the capture of the 
forts of Anjor, Kunkote, Dhingkee, and Joonkee; in 
1816 was at Jainnuggur and Dwarka, and at the 
taking of Deesa, Palampur, Veerumpur, and Kur- 
runjah; in 1817-18 served in the whole of the cam¬ 
paign in Malwa in pursuit of Holkar, and in 1819 was 
at the capture of the forts of Newtee and Raree in 
the southern Konkan. From 1821 to 1827 he was 
employed on various field services in Guzerat, at the 
taking of the fort Limbuj, and at Dongerpur, and 
subsequently in the southern Konkan on several 
occasions. 

Bhorupkar was promoted to the rank of a jemi- 
dar Jan. 9, 1828, and to that of subedar on Dec. 28, 
1833; was appointed subedar-major on Jan. 1, 1S39; 
was admitted to the Second-Class Order of British 
India, with the title of bahadur, on March 24, 1841; 
and retired from service Feb. 8, 1847. 
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BIACH, ALOIS : Austrian physician and med¬ 
ical writer; born inLettowitz, Moravia, Austria, May 
1, 1S49. He was educated at the gymnasium at 
Brilnn and at the University of Vienna. After grad¬ 
uating asM.D. in 1873, he established himself in 
Vienna, where he was appointed a member of the 
board of health. In 1883 he became privat-docent 
of medicine (Innere Medicit «) at the university m 
that city. Biach has occupied the position of secre- 
tarv to the society of physicians of Lower Austria. 

In addition to iiis work on “ Die Neueren Antipy- 
retica ” Vienna, 1889. he is the author of many es¬ 
says, of which the following may be mentioned: 
“Ueber Aneuiysmen an den Herzklappen,” in 
“ Jahrbucher der Gesellsclmft der Aerzte in Wien,” 
1878; “ Ueber Jaborandi und Seine Alkaloide/ m 
«Mittheilungen des Vereins der Aerzte in Niedei- 
osterreich.” 1879; “Versuche fiber die Physiolo- 
gisclie Wirkung des Chinolins,” in Virchow’s “ Ar- 
chiv fur Pathologische Anatomie und Physiologic 
und fur Klinischc Medizin,” 1881; “ Cirrhosis Hepatis 
mit Wandstandiger Thrombose der Vena Portae und 
Vena Meseraica Superior,” in “Mittheilungen des 
Vereins der Aerzte in Niederosterreich,” 1884; **Ent- 
wicklung von Krebs des Magens auf der Basis eines 
Ruuden Magengescliwiirs,” in “ Wiener Medizinische 
Presse,” 1890. F T H 

BIAL, RUDOLF: Violinist, conductor, com¬ 
poser, and manager; bom at Habelscliwerdt, Silesia, 
Aug. 26, 1834; died at New York Nov. 13, 1881. 
He beiran his career as a violinist in an orchestra at 
Breslau, and then made a tour of Australia and 
Africa with his brother Karl, a pianist of distinction. 
On his return to Germany, Bial settled in Berlin, 
where he successivel} r became orchestral director at 
Kroll’s Theater; the Wallner Theater (1864), where 
manv of his operettas, etc., were given; of Kroll’s 
Opera House, where, for several years, the most 
distinguished artists of Europe sang under his man¬ 
agement, Later, Bial was a concert agent in New 
York. 

Bial was a prolific composer of operettas, farces, 
orchestral pieces, and dances; and several of his 
compositions enjoyed considerable popularity. 

tori tography : Baker, Biographical Diet. of Musicians* 

s v • Adolph Kohut, j BerUhmte Israelitischc Mdnner und 
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BIALA. See Russia. 

BIALEH, ZEBI HIRSCH BEN NAPH- 
TALI HERZ*(called Harif, “the keen”): Rabbi 
and Talmudist; born about 1670 at Lemberg, Gali¬ 
cia; died Sept. 25, 1748, at Halberstadt, Prussia. 
He conducted a Talmudic high school in his native 
city until 1718, when he received a call as chief rabbi 
to the rich community at Halberstadt. His human¬ 
ity, gentleness, and unselfishness won him the love 
and admiration of the people as well as of his col¬ 
leagues; and he became known as a Talmudic au¬ 
thority throughout Germany. Bialeh was particu¬ 
larly fond of teaching, and when he left Lemberg 
to go to Halberstadt eighteen of his pupils went 
with him. His attitude toward them was that of a 
brother; and he possessed a certain tolerance for 
the secular sciences, the study of which was then 


beginning to make headway among the young Jews 
of Germany. Among his numerous pupils were 
Elhanan Ashkenazi, Isaiah Berlin, and Mei’r Barbi. 

Bialeh was restrained by modesty fiom publishing 
any works; but he left several manuscripts, which 
are in the possession of some private persons in 
Halberstadt; and some of his approbations appeared 
in the works of his pupils and colleagues. Both in 
his writings and orally he denounced the prevalent 
exaggeration of the pilpulistic method; as, for in¬ 
stance, in his approbation to Jeliiel Michael s Nezer 
ha-Kodesh.” In general lie seems to have followed 
the logical method, and to have preferred the simple 
interpretation of the Talmud (see his responsumin 
Samuel ben Elkanali’s “ Mekom Shemucl, No. 5). 

His sons were: Solomon Dob Berush, rabbi at 
Glogau; Naphtali Herz, rabbi at Dubno; Abra¬ 
ham, rabbi at Rawitsck; Samuel, assistant rabbi 
at Halberstadt; and Simhah, rabbi at Dessau. 

■Rim Tom vphy ■ Auerbach, Gesch. der Jlidischen Gemcinde 
llalber^u 51^0.6^6, Halberstadt, 1860; Walden, Siiem 
lia-Gedolim lic-Hadash , P- 37; Eleazar ha-Konen, Kmat 
Soferim, fol. 73, Lemberg, 1892. 

BIALLOBLOTZKY, CHRISTIAN HER¬ 
MANN FRIEDRICH : Jewish convert to Chris¬ 
tianity; born April 9, 1799, at Pattensen, near Han¬ 
over; died March 28, 1868, at Ahlden-on the-Aller. 
Bialloblotzky studied Christian theology and philos¬ 
ophy and received the degree of D.D. at the Uni- 
versify. of Gottingen in 1824, tlie subject of his 
tkesis*being “ De Legis Mosaicce Abrogatione. He 
wrote several works on Christian theology, and pub- 
lisked the following on Jewish subjects: (1) “The 
Chronicles of R. Joseph hen Joshua Meir, the Seph¬ 
ardi ” a translation of Joseph ka-Kolien’s Dibre 
Havamim, ” published by the Oriental Translation 
Fund, in two volumes, London, 1834-36; (2) “ Ozar 
ha-Shorashim, Lexicon Radicum Hebraicaium, in 
Hebrew and Latin, London, 1843; (3) “Sefer ha- 
Shorashim,” a lexicon of the Hebrew roots, in He¬ 
brew and English, ib. 

■Rmr infiRAPHY • Winer, Handbuch der Theologischen Li~ 
B L 499; McClintock and Strong, Ciiclopcedia, XL Sup- 

nicment t> 484; Zedner, Cut. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 

^“dem, P :4^waMHf«tori 8 cher 

Schriftstcllcrn , p. 5o, note; Furst, Bibl. Jud. 1 .115. ^ 

BIALYSTOK, LITHUANIA. See Byelos 

r °BIBAGO, ABRAHAM BEN SHEM-TOB 

(Bibaz and Bibas-Vivas are corruptions of the 
name): Spanish religious philosopher and preache 1 , 
born at Saragossa; resided in 1446 at Huesca, and 
was still living in 1489. At the court of John II. of 
Aragon, he was, as he himself relates, engaged m 
controversy when only a young man with “a re¬ 
nowned Christian sage ” on the dogma of the Trin¬ 
ity. Like Joseph ben Shem-Tob, his older countiy- 
man he was familiar not merely with the entiie 
Arabo-Judean philosophy, but also with Christian 
theology as presented in Latin. He studied tie 
latter so as to be able to defend the Jewish fait 
in a scholarly manner. Bibago. was not “a mere 
preacher who wrote philosophical homilies, as 
Gratz says (“Gesch. der Juden,” viii. 227), nor ‘ an 
opponent of philosophy,” as Renan represents him 
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to be in his “Averroes et V AverroYsme ” (3ded., p. 
198), but a rational believer censuring in unsparing 
language those zealots that “cling only to the shell 
but reject the kernel, and pose as pious while vilify¬ 
ing a thinker such as Maimonides. ” 

The writings of Bibago include: (1) “Derek Emu - 
nali ” (The Path of Faith), his chief work, written 
toward the close of his life, and printed in 1521 at 
Constantinople. Like all his writings, it has, ac¬ 
cording to Steinschneider, not received the full rec¬ 
ognition it deserves. It is, as the title suggests, a 
presentation and, at the same time, a 
His defense of the Jewish religion as lead- 
Defense of ing man to the highest knowledge of 
Judaism. God and to eternal happiness. It is 
divided into three treatises, which are 
subdivided into divisions or parts (called “ gates ”) 
and chapters. The first treatise deals with: (gate 
1) the doings of God; (gate 2) His knowledge; and 
(gate 8) His providence. The second treatise deals 
with: (gate 1) the intellect; (gate 2) its nature 
and object; (gate 8) man’s highest object; (gate 4) 
the blending of faith and knowledge—which topic 
is but slightly touched; (gate 5) the problem of 
matter and sin; (gate 6) the question whether Moses 
sinned; and (gate 7) the true faith. The third trea¬ 
tise deals with: (gate 1) the fundamentals of faith ; 
(gate 2) miracles; (gate 3) creation of the world; 
(gate 4) ethics; and (gate 5) the special articles of 
faith. In the fifth part he warmly defends the creed 
of Maimonides against his antagonists; and his argu¬ 
ments were subsequently literally reproduced by 
Abravanel in his “Rosh Amanali.” In this work, in 
which many Biblical and rabbinical passages are ex¬ 
plained, he takes cognizance of Christian and Mo¬ 
hammedan theology. He quotes Greek philosophers 
like Plato, Aristotle, and Pythagoras; also Euclid 
and Ptolemeus, Galen and Themistius, as well as 
Arabic thinkers like Averroes, Avicenna, Alfarabi, 
and Gazzali, and even the fable-book “Kalila we- 
Dimna.” Of Christian writers he quotes Eusebius; 
and of Jewish writers often not only Maimonides, 
Nalimanides, and other philosophers, but also cab¬ 
alistic works like the “Baliir,” the “Zohar,” “Sefer 
Yezirah, ” and the “ Hekalot. ” He indorses a saying 
of a sage that “ Reason and Religion are the world’s 
two luminaries ”; and he strongly opposes prayers 
“addressed to angels or to the departed, a practise 
customary among the Christians. ” 

Isaac Arama, Bibago’s contemporary, used the 
book freely. Joseph Solomon del Medigo, the well- 
known ph 3 r sician and writer, speaks with warm 
praise of the work, though he complains that the 
Cabala had crept into it. But the fact must be taken 
into consideration that, as Steinschneider says, “ the 
cabalists at the close of the thirteenth century had 
made philosophy the handmaid of the Cabala, and 
this caused the philosophers on their part to take 
into consideration the writings and the ideas of the 
Cabala that had grown into prominence.” It is true 
that Jacob ibn Habib, in his “ ‘En Ya‘akob ” at 
the close of Berakot, censures Bibago for putting 
constructions upon the Biblical texts that they 
could not bear; nevertheless he praises “ the beauty 
of these interpretations, which insinuate themselves 
into our hearts. ” 


(2) “ Ez Hayyim ” (Tree of Life) deals with crea¬ 
tion, and has for its object the refutation of the 
arguments advanced by Aristotle, Averroes, and 
others in favor of the eternity of the world. The 
author quotes this treatise three times 
Other in the “ Derek Einunah ” and gives a 
Works. fair insight into it. (3) A homily on 
. Gen. v. 29, “Zeh Yenahamenu,” pub¬ 
lished at Salonica in 1522, treats also of creation and 
the Sabbath; but is not, as is stated by Michael 
(“ Or ha-Hayyim ”), part of “ Ez Hayyim ” (see Stein¬ 
schneider, “Monatsschrift,” 1883, p. 95). (4) From 

quotations in the “ Derek Emunali ” it appears that 
Bibago wrote a work under the title of “ Mahazeh 
Shaddai,” treating of the belief in resurrection. 
(5) A work on sacrifice as means of communion 
with God. (6) A refutation of the objections raised 
by Nahmanides against Maimonides. (7) “Ma’amar 
‘al Ribbui lia-Zurot,” a treatise on “ The Plurality of 
Forms, Particularly in Man”—Paris manuscript 
1004, though without his name. (8) Two philo¬ 
sophical letters to Moses Arondi. (9) A compen¬ 
dium of therapeutics after Galen; besides a number 
of philosophical works in the form of commentaries 
to Averroes. (10) A commentary on Averroes’ work 
on logic, “Demonstration ” (nSflft), written at Huesca 
in 1446, exists in manuscript, Vatican and Paris. 
In this work Bibago defends Averroes against Levi 
ben Gerson. (11) A commentary on Averroes’ 
“Physics,” referred to in (12) a commentary on 
Averroes’ “ Metaphysics” — still extant in manu¬ 
script at Munich. In the introduction he deplores 
the lack of philosophical research among his core¬ 
ligionists, who are unable to defend their faith 
against Christian scholars that study philosophy and 
science in their schools; and in view of this defi¬ 


ciency he undertook the explanation of Aristotelian 
metaphysics, however much opposed 
En- it was to the pure and sacred ancestral 
courages faith. This wmrk shows familiarity 
Philo- not only with all Arabic philosophers, 
sophical hut also with Boethius, with the works 
Study. of Duns Scotus and Occam, known to 
him probably through the translation 
of Elijah Habillo, and with Nicholas Bonettus, a 
Spanish monk who lived in 1486. Without origi¬ 
nality of thought, Bibago nevertheless represents, 
sa 3 r s Steinschneider, “ that class of learned and pro¬ 
ductive writers which Spanish Judaism produced at 
the close of a brilliant epoch.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, in Monatsschrift , 1883, pp. 
79-96,125-144; idem, Hebr. Uebers. 1893, pp. 89 et seq 168 
et seq.; Michael, Or ha-Hawiinu No. 255; Munk, Philoso¬ 
phic tend Philosophischc 'Schriftsteller derJuden (German 
transi. hy Beer), 1852, pp. 36, 83, 117; Gratz, Gesch. der 
Judciu viii. 219-227. 
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BIBEL’SCHE ORIENT, DER: A magazine 
of which only two numbers appeared (Munich, 
1821), these being supposed to be edited by Isaac 
Bernays. Its object, as stated in the first announce¬ 
ment, April 24 (the second bears date of Aug. 12, 
1812 [1821]), was “ to exhibit the spirit of the sacred 
books in all their purity and clearness, but without 
any learned verbosity, and to determine the rank 
of these fiery utterances from olden times as well- 
defined expressions of the human soul, aside from 
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their strongly marked peculiarities and their \alue 
as important historical documents.” 

“Der BibeFsche Orient,” whose style is dark, 
mystical, and confused to a degree, carries mythol¬ 
ogy- into tlie Scriptures: it betrays the influence of 
Sclielling's quaint pliilosopliy. Wliile regarding- tlie 

Bible and the development of the Jews from a 
world-historical point of view, its editor comes to 
the conclusion that all religions can manifest them¬ 
selves only by exerting reformatory influences. 
Though looking with contempt upon Mendels¬ 
sohn and his disciples, the author was eveu more 
in favor of the Reform movement than were the 
latter. 

“Der BibeFsche Orient” attracted considerable 
attention upon its first appearance, but was soon 
forgotten. 

Bibliography: Zunz. Zcitschrift fill' die TT issenschaftdcs 
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BIBIKOV, DMITRI GAVRILOVICH: 

Russian soldier, administrator, and statesman; born 
1792; died 1870. In 1887 Bibikov was appointed 
military governor of Kiev, and governor-general of 
Volhynia and Podolia. During the fifteen years of 
his administration of the southwestern provinces, 
he more than once resorted to harsh measures with 
regard to the Jews who were directly or indirectly 
involved in the Polish agitation, for the suppression 
of which he was responsible. Hence his marked 
animosity, especially toward the Jews of Berdy- 
chev, which city was at that time one of the centers 
of Polish revolutionary intrigues, and in which a 
secret branch of the Polish national bank was es¬ 
tablished. While attacking abuses, Bibikov nev¬ 
ertheless manifested on many occasions a spirit of 
consideration for the educated Jews. It was due 
to his remonstrations with the government of Nich¬ 
olas I. that several severe restrictive laws were re¬ 
laxed in behalf of the Jews. Such were the meas¬ 
ures allowing Jewish residents of the government of 
Kiev to visit that city for business purposes; that 
annulling the order of the Jitomir authorities which 
prohibited the Jewish blacksmiths in Jitomir from 
following their trade; that permitting the Jews of 
Starokonstantinov, Zaslav, Ostrog, and Kovno to 
obtain passports and gild certificates from the 
local district treasuries instead of procuring them 
from Novogradvolynsk; that granting to Jewish 
merchants of the first gild the right to farm inns 
in crown dominions of the western provinces; and 
that permitting the Jews to elect from their own 
number city brokers and notaries public in places 
where the population consisted of both Jews and 
Christians. 

In 1852 Bibikov was made minister of the interior, 
which post he filled until 1855. It seems that in 
this capacity he became more than ever imbued with 
the prevailing anti-Jewish spirit of Nicholas’ regime. 
In one case, at least, his name is mentioned in con¬ 
nection with a measure prohibiting the Jews from 
living in certain parts of Jitomir, the restriction 
being promulgated in compliance with Bibikov’s 
proposition. His brother, Ilia Gavrilovich Bibikov, 
governor-general of Wilna, was favorably disposed 
toward the Jews, and was interested particularly in 


their educational affairs. The Hebrew poet Abra¬ 
ham Baer Lebensohn composed a poem, “kol 
NeTirim,” commemorating his visit to the Wilna 
Talmud Torah, which was published in his “ Shire 
Sefat Iyodesli,” ii. 85, Wilna, 1869. 
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BIBLE CANON : § 1. The Greek word imvuv, 
meaning primarily a straight rod, and derivatively 
a norm or law, was first applied by the church 
fathers (not earlier than 360) to the collection of 
Holy Scriptures, and primarily to those of the so- 
called Old Testameut (Credner, “Zur Gesch. des 
Canons,” pp. 58-68). But although the older Jew¬ 
ish literature has no such designation for the Bib¬ 
lical books, and it is doubtful whether the word was 
ever included in the rabbinical vocab- 
Meaning- ulary, it is quite certain that the idea 
and Scope, expressed by the designation “canon¬ 
ical writings ” (ypcujxu navovimt), both 
as including and as excluding certain books, is of 
Jewish origin. The designation “ Apocrypha ” af¬ 
fords a parallel instance: the word is Greek; the 
conception is Jewish (compare the words “Genu- 
zim, ” “Genizah”). 

The idea of canonicity can only have been sug¬ 
gested at a period when the national literature had 
progressed far enough to possess a 
Origin of large number of works from which a 
Idea. selection might, be made. And the 
need for such selection was all the 
more urgent, since the Jewish mind occupied itself 
in producing exclusively writings of religious im¬ 
port, in which category, however, were also in¬ 
cluded various historical and didactic works. Which 
writings were included in the recognized collection, 
and in what manner such collection was made, are 
questions belonging to the history of the canon, and 
are discussed in this article : the origin and com¬ 
position of the separate books come under the his¬ 
tory of Biblical literature. 

§ 2. The oldest and most frequent designation tor 
the whole collection of Biblical writings is D^DD- 
“Books.” This word, which in Dan. 
Des- ix. 2 means all the sacred writings, 
ignations. occurs frequently in the Mishnah, as 
well as in traditional literature, with¬ 
out closer definition. The expression BHpn nSD 
(“ Holy Books ”) belongs to later authors. It is em¬ 
ployed first by tlie medieval exegetes; for instance. 
Ibn Ezra, introduction to “Yesod Morah ” and 
“M’ozne Lashon ha-Kodesli”; see also Neubauer, 
“Book of Tobit,”43b, Oxford, 1878; Griltz, “Gesch. 
der Juden,” 3d ed., vii. 384; Margoliouth, “Cat. 
Hebr. and Samaritan MSS. Brit Mus.,” Nos. 181, 
193; and elsewhere infrequently, but never in Tal¬ 
mud or Midrash. This fact goes to show that the 
ancients regarded the whole mass of the national 
religious writings as equally holy. The Greek 
translation of the term is ra which (as may 
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be seen from the expressions ml ra ?,ourd ruv ftcfi/Juv 
and ml roiv aAXwv tt arpiuv pi) SAfcuv) is used by the 
grandson of Siracli in the introduction to Ecclesias- 
ticus (Siracli) to designate the whole of the Scrip¬ 
tures. 

The canonical books, therefore, needed no special 
designation, since originally all were lioly. .A. new 

term had to be coined for the new idea of non-lioly 
books. The latter were accordingly called DnSD 
LpJlVn (“outside” or “extraneous books”); that is, 
books not included in tbe established collection 
(Mislmah Sanli. x. 1)—a distinction analogous to 
that afterward made, with reference to the oral law 
itself, between “Mislmah” and “Out- 
“ Outside ” side-Mislmah” (njtflDaud rm v n 

Books. or its Aramaic equivalent 

“ Baraita ”). Possibly this designation 
was due to the fact that the Apocrypha, which in 
popular estimation ranked nevertheless with relig¬ 
ious works, were not included in the libraries of the 
Temple aud synagogues (for illustration of this see 
Books, and Blau, “Zur Einleitung in die Heilige 
Sell rift,” i. et seq.). Another designation, fcHpD 
("that which is read”), applied to the whole of 
Scripture, is founded upon the custom of reading 
the Holy Scriptures to the people on Sabbaths and 
holidays: it is a term frequently opposed to 
and grnD, which designate oral teaching (Ned. iv. 
3; Kid. i., end; Ahot v., end). A third designation 
is £Hpn , aro (“Holy Scriptures,” Shab. xvi. 1; B. 
B. i., end, and elsewhere), the Greek equivalents of 
which are ypaml ayuu (Rom. i. 2) and lepa ypaupara 
(II Tim. iii. 15). This term indicates, not the wri¬ 
tings belonging to the sanctuary, nor of Israel 
(Geiger, “Nachgelassene Scliriften,” iv. 12), but 
holy writings in contradistinction to profane works 
(L'Hpil Unhand amn 'nrD, Toscf., Yom-Tob, iv.; 
ed. Zuckermandel, p. 207, 12), perhaps works in¬ 
spired by the Holy Spirit. This interpretation is also 
favored by the expression naoa ypao?) deonVEwrrog (II 
Tim. iii. 1*6; compare Eusebius, “Ecloga? Propheti¬ 
cal,” ed. Gaisford, p. 106). 

A fourth designation for the entire Bible is rniH 
f Law”) (Mek., Beshallali, 9; ed. Friedmann, pp. 
34b, 40b; Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann, 9a, and else¬ 
where), also found in the New Testament under the 
form voinoc (John x. 34; II Esdras xix. 

“ Torah..” 21). This designation owes its origin 
to the opinion that the entire Holy 
Writ is the Word of God, and that the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa are included in the Torah (see be¬ 
low). It is also possible that, since “ Torah ” was 
the title of the first and principal part of the Bib¬ 
lical writings, it was transferred to the entire col¬ 
lection. 

The fifth designation, nirD (literally, “it is writ¬ 
ten ”), frequently found personified (as, for instance, 
"OK mrpn, etc.) (“the *Katub’ saitli”; compare 
Bacher,“ AcltesteTerminologie derJ iidisclien Sclirift- 
auslegung,” p. 90), is, strictly speaking, an abbrevi- 
ationrand should be supplemented with the name 
of the book in which “it is written.” The Greek 
equivalent is y petty) \ ^acm ypatjn/ (II Tim. iii. 16), a 
translation of nirDH which, strange to say, is 
found in the works of Profiat Duran, though cer¬ 
tainly it is very old. The sixth designation is dtadrjKjj 


(“covenant”), from which the term Tralata diaOynij 
(.Vetus Teslamentum = Old Testament) in the Chris¬ 
tian Church has been derived. Even 
Testament, in Ecclus. (Siracli) xxiv. 23 the Pen¬ 
tateuch is called fti-ft/MC dmOr/nr/g, and 
the term rVHZin "IQD (“Book of the Covenant,” 

Ex. xxiv. 7; IX Kings xxiii. 2, 21) is similarly trans¬ 
lated in tlie Septuagint. Though “diatheke,” like 
“Torah,” came to be applied to Holy Writ (first by 
Paul, II Cor. iii. 14; compare Matt. xxvi. 28), the 
expression fl'nan 1DD (“Book of the Covenant”) is 
never found with this significance in Jewish tradi¬ 
tion, except in an apparently polemic utterance of 
Simon ben Yohai (about 150), where a reference to 
the name “diatkeke” for the Torah occurs (Yer. 
Sanli. 20c; Lev. R. xix.). In all probability this 
designation, which, like the term “Old Testament,” 
involves a Christian point of view, was used very 
rarely. In post-Talmudic times other designations 
were"employed; e.g. , DnBD njOTKl (“The 

Twenty-four Books”) (see G. Margolioutk, “Cat. 
Hebr. and Samaritan MSS. Brit. Mus.” i. 22b, 25a, 
27a, 35a); TitriD (“the cycle,” in the Masorah: in a 
codex of the year 1309; and in Ginsburg, “Introduc¬ 
tion,” p. 564); N’tnpD iVBnpB (Ginsburg, l.c. p. 
748).. Medieval authors called the Holy Writ olso 
pIDD. which originally meant “ verse ” 
Other Ex- (Bacher, “Rev. Etudes Juives,” xvi. 
pressions. 278). Another very common designa¬ 
tion is “l An, the initials of D'XUJ iYl’in 
(“Law, Prophets, and Holy Writings”), an 
expression frequently occurring in Talmud and Mid- 
rasli. A similar acrostic name is *]YX S an abbrevia¬ 
tion of the words ']"D D’X'a: XJYmX. In the Middle 
Ages these mnemonic terms were conveniently re¬ 
garded as real words, and received translations; 
namely, “ear-tips” and “plumb-line ” respectively. 

In the Mislmah (compare Yad. iii. 5) the canonic- 
ity of the Holy Books is expressed indirectly by the 
doctrine that those writings which are canonical 
“render the hands unclean.” The term connoting 
this quality, DHhH DX J\XEDD, thus comes very 
near to the technical equivalent for the word “canon¬ 
ical.” The nature of the underlying conceit is not 
altogether clear. It is most likely that it was meant 
to insure greater caution against the profanation of 
holy scrolls by careless handling or irreverent uses 
(Yad. iv. 6; Zab. v. 12; Shab. 13a, 14a). It is an open 
question whether this capacity to render *’ the hands 
unclean” inhered in the scroll kept in the Temple. 
It appears that originally the scroll in the Temple 
rendered food unclean; while only outside the Tem¬ 
ple were hands made unclean (Kelim xv. 6; R. 
Alciba, Pes. 19a). At all events, the term nx X»t3» 
D’HT! was extended to all the writings included in 
the canon, and designated ultimately their canonical 
character or its effects as distinguished from non- 
canonical books (Yad. iii. 2-51; iv. 5, 6; Tosef., ^ ad. 
ii. 19; Blau, l.c. pp. 21, 69 et seq. ; Friedmann, “Ha- 
Goren,” ii. 168, but incorrect). 

§ 3. The Jewish canon comprises twenty-four 
books, the five of the Pentateuch, eight books of the 
Prophets (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Minor Prophets), and eleven 
Hagiographa (Psalms. Proverbs, Job, Song of Solo¬ 
mon, Ruth, Lamentations. Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
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Daniel, Ezra, and Chronicles). Samuel and Kings 
form but a single book each, as is seen in Aquila’s 
Greek translation. The “twelve” 
Contents prophets were known to Ecclus. (Si- 
and rack) as one book (xlix. 10), and the 
Divisions, separation of Ezra from Neliemiali is 
not indicated in either the Talmud or 
the Masorah. A Bible codex written in Spain in 
144S divides Samuel, Kings, and Ezra into two 
books each (Ginsburg, l.c. p. oSG). These books are 
classified and arranged into three subdivisions, 
“Torah,” “Prophets,” and “Hagiographa”; Greek, 
vojLiog ml TrpOfpTjraL ml a?Jia ptfi/Ja (Ecclus. [Sirach]). 
In Yalk. ii. 702 they are styled as abstracts, “Law, 
Prophecy, and Wisdom,” HEOn HN'UJ min; com¬ 
pare Yer. Mak. 31d, below, and Blau, l.c. p. 21, note. 
The division of the Prophets into 
(“Earlier Prophets”) and D'OTinX D'N'ZD (“Later 
Prophets) was introduced b} r the Masorah. By the 
former expression the Talmud under- 

Earlier stands the older Prophets, such as 
and Later Isaiah, as distinguished from the later 
Prophets. Prophets, Haggai, Zecliariali, and Mal- 
aclii (see Sifre, Deut. ii. 27, 357; Yer. 
Ber. 8d, 23, etc.). In contradistinction to the last 
three, Samuel, David, and Solomon are sometimes 
called the old Prophets (Sotali 48b, top). The en¬ 
tire Holy Writ is also designated by the term “Torah 
and Prophets” (R. H. iv, 6; compare Meg. iv. 5; 
Tosef., B. B. viii. 14; Sifre, Deut. ii. 218), and the 
same usage is found in the New Testament (Matt, 
v. 17, vii. 12, xxii. 40; Luke xvi. 16, 29, 31). The 
abstract terms “ Law and Prophecy ” are found once 
in Pesik., ed. Buber, Ilia. 

Another division is that into “ Torah and Kabba¬ 
lah” found in Ta‘an. ii. 1; Tosef., Niddali, iv. 10; 
Sifre, Num. i. 112,139; “ Kabbalah” signifying tradi¬ 
tion, which is regarded as having been carried on by 
the Prophets. The Aramaic equivalent for rpnp 
is the Masoretic name for the Prophetical 

Books, and Hebraized into by Ben Asher 

(“Dikduke ka-Te‘amim,” p. 2). 

Still another division is “Torah” and “Mikra.” 
In Sifre, Deut. ii. 317 “Mikra” is used as a general 
term for the Prophets and the Hagiographa—a 
usage which may also underlie Gen. R. xvi. (ed. 
Wilna, 75b) and Cant. R. xvi. 6, below (see, how¬ 
ever, Baclier, “Aelteste Terminologie,” cxviii. 7). 
The Midrash on “plena et defectiva” opposes 
“Torah” to “Mikra” (Berliner, “Peletat Soferim,” 
p. 36), as does also Ben Asher (Blau, “Masor. Unter- 
suchungen,” p. 50). The Masorah and Spanish au¬ 
thors use the word in the same sense (Bacher, l.c. pp. 
118 et seq. ; also in “ Hukke ha-Torah, ” in Gudemann, 
“Gesch. der Cultur derJuden in Deutschland,” p. 
268), and it probably came to have this meaning 
because it is abbreviated from the expression 
“ the remaining Mikra. ” 

The third division, “the Holy Writings,” may 
have received its name in a similar way. Originally, 
the whole Bible was called “Holy 
The Hagi- Writings, ” but subsequently men per- 
ographa. haps spoke of the “ Law and the Proph - 
ets,” and the “other holy writings,” 
and finally briefly of the “Holy Writings.” Sirni- 
larly, the current name “Ketubim” (Writings) is 


probably also an abbreviation of the fuller expres¬ 
sion, “the other writings,” or the “Holy Writings.” 
This etymology is supported by the usage of 
Sirach’s grandson, who calls the Hagiographa rd 
AOLird tCov fiifihiuv, and of Ben Asher a thousand years 
later, who speaks of “the Law, the Prophets, and 
the other books ” (l.c. 44; emended text in Blau, “ Zur 
Einleitung,” xxix. 3). This is not the only instance 
of Asher’s fidelity to older traditions. Characteris¬ 
tic evidence of the threefold division may be noted 
in the following citations: 

“ in the New-Year’s prayers, ten passages of the Bible (from 
the Torah, Prophets, and Hagiographa) must be introduced at 
least three times ” (Tosef., It. H. iv. 0). “Ben Azzai connected 
the words of the Torah with those of the Prophets, and the 
latter with those of the Hagiographa” (Lev. It. xvi. 3). “This 
is the progressive method of studying: first, a primer (passages 
of the Pentateuch) is read; then the Book ("ihD, Torah), then 
the Prophets, and finally the Hagiographa. After completing 
the study of the entire Bible, one took up the Talmud, Itala- 
kah, and Haggadah” (Deut. It. viii. 3). “ To be considered con¬ 
versant with the Bible one had to be able to read accurately the 
Torah, Prophets, and Hagiographa” (Kid. 49a). “Just as the 
Torah is threefold, so Israel is threefold, consisting of priests, 
Levites, and Israelites ” (Pesik., ed. Buber, 105a). “ Blessed be 
God, who gave the threefold teachings to the threefold nation, 
by three persons on the third day of the third month ” (Shab. 
88a). In answer to the question of the Sadducee, concerning the 
Biblical basis for the belief that God causes the dead to rise, 
the patriarch Gamaliel sought proof “ in Torah, Prophets, and 
Holy Writings ” (Sanh. 90b). This doctrine is written in the 
Torah, repeated in the Prophets, and a third time in the Ha¬ 
giographa (Meg. 31a; compare Mak. 10b, 15). Hanina set up the 
rule that “ kesef ” (silver) means simply a “selah ” in the Torah, 
a “litra” in the Prophets, and a “talent” in the Holy Writings 
(Bek. 50a; Yer. Kid. 59d; see also M. K. 21a; Ta‘an. 30a; Sanh. 
101a). 

For passages of similar import from the Jerusalem 
Talmud and from the Midrasli, see Blau, “Zur Ein- 
leitung,” xxii. 5, xxiii. 1. 

§ 4. Tannaite literature makes no mention any¬ 
where of the number of the Biblical books, and it 
does not seem to have been usual to 

Number pay attention to their number. This 

of Books, was felt to be of importance only 
when the Holy Writings were to be 
distinguished from others, or when their entire range 
was to be explained to. non-Jews. The earliest two 
estimates (about 100 c.e.) differ. II Esdras xi\. 
44_46 gives the number as 24; all variant readings 
of the passage (94, 204, 84, 974 books) agree in the 
unit figure, 4. 

Epiphanius’ division of the number 94 into 72 + 
22 (“De Ponderibus et Mensuris Liber,” in Lagarde, 
“S 3 r mmicta,” ii. 163) is artificial. Josephus ex¬ 
pressly puts the number at 22, as does Origen 
(Eusebius, “Hist. Eeel.” ii. 25); while Jerome (Pref 
ace to Samuel and Kings) mentions 22, but never¬ 
theless counts 24. Since both of these church 
fathers studied under Jewish teachers, it is probable 
that some authorities within the synagogue favored 
counting 22 books; and the hesitation between 22 
and 24 can be explained by a Baraita (B. B. 13b), 
according to which each book of the latter two divi¬ 
sions (Prophets and Hagiographa) had to be written 
separately as one roll. Since Ruth with Judges or 
with Psalms (Jerome, and Baraita B. B. 14b) might 
form one roll, and Lamentations with Jeremiah an¬ 
other, the rolls would be counted as 22, while the 
books were actually 24. That there were 24 books 
will be apparent from the classical Baraita on the 
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question (see § 5 of this article). But in more 
than ten passages of the Midrash 24 books are ex¬ 
pressly mentioned; and the authorities adduced are 
exclusively amoraim. Simeon ben Lakisli (about 
250) compares the books with the 24 ornaments of a 
bride (Isa. iii. 18-24); saying that just as the bride 
must be decorated with 24 ornaments, so the scholar 
must be adorned with the knowledge of all the 24 
books (Ex. R. xli. 5; Tan., Ki Tissa, xi., ed. Buber, 
p. Ill; Cant. R. iv. 11). R. Berecliiah compares 
them with the 24 divisions of the priests and Levites 
and with the 24 nails driven into sandals (Num. R. 
xiv, 4, xv. 22; Eccl. R. xii. 11; Pesik. R. ix. a, ed. 
Friedmann); while, according to Pliincas ben Jair 
(beginning of third centuiy), the 24 books (Num. 
R. xiv. 18) correspond to the 24 sacrificial animals 
(Num. vii.). The fact that the 24 books of the writ¬ 
ten Law and the 80 of the oral tradition make up 104 
(Num. R. xiii. 16) recalls the number of the books 
mentioned in II Esdras. Counting the Minor Proph¬ 
ets as 12, the number 35 is obtained (23 -f-12), 
as in Num. R. xviii. 21 and Tan., Korah, ed. 
Stettin, 552. 

For the understanding of the concept of a canon, 
the following passages, literally rendered, are espe¬ 
cially important : 

Eccl. xii. 12 teaches: “ And further, my son, be admonished by 
these [understood as reading “against more than these, my son, 
be cautioned against confusion”; the Hebrew “meliemah”, 
(more than these) being read “ mehumah ” (confusion)] that 
he who brings more than twenty-four books into bis bouse 
brings confusion. Thus, the books of Ben Sira or Ben Tigla 
may be read, but not to the degree of ‘ weariness of the flesh 1 ” 
(Eccl. R. on the passage). 

“And further, by these, my son, he admonished,” saith God *, 

* Twenty-four books have I written for you; take heed to add 
none thereto.’ Wherefore ? Because of making many books there 
is no end. He who reads one verse not written in the twenty-four 
books is as though he had read in the ‘outside books’; he will 
find no salvation there. Behold herein the punishment assigned 
to him who adds one book to the twenty-four. How do we know 
that he who reads them wearies himself in vain ? Because it 
says, ‘much study is a weariness of the flesh’ (Eccl. xii. 12), 
from which follows, that the body of such a one shall not 
arise from the dust, as is said in the Mishnah (Sanh. x. 1), 

‘ They who read in the outside books have no share in the future 
life’” (Num. R.xiv. 4; ed. Wilna, p. 117a; compare also Pesik. 
11. ix. a and Yer. Sanh. xxviii. a). 

The cliicf difference between these two passages is 
that in the first only the “ weariness of the flesh,” 
that is, the deep study (but not the reading) of other 
than the Holy Writings, which were learned by 
heart, is forbidden; while in the second passage the 
mere reading is also forbidden. The older point of 
view is undoubtedly the milder, as the history of 
the book of Ecclus. (Sirach) teaches. The Babylo¬ 
nian teachers represented the more liberal view (com¬ 
pare Sanh. 100a and Yer. Sanli. xxviii. a, 18). 

There is probably an allusion to twenty-four 
books in Yer. Sanh. xx. d, 4 and Gen. R. Ixxx., be¬ 
ginning. The Babylonian Talmud (Ta‘an. 8a) men¬ 
tions 24; Targ. to the Song of Solomon v. 10 does 
the same. Dosa ben Eliezer, in a 
The very old Masoretic note; Ben Asher 
“ Twenty- (“ Dikduke,” pp. 5 [line 12], 56); Nissim 

four” of Ivairwan (Steinschneider “Pest- 

Books. sclirift,” Hebrew section, p. 20, be¬ 
low) ; and many medieval writers and 
codices count twenty-four books. The number 24 
was also known in ancient times in non-Jewisli 


circles (Strack, in Herzog, “ Real-Encyc, fur Protes- 
tantische Theologie und Kirche,” ix. 3 757). 

§ 5. The classical passage for the sequence of the 
books is the Baraita in B. B. 14b. With 

Sequence, the exclusion of interjected remarks 
chronicled there, it runs as follows: 

“The sequence of the Prophets is Joshua, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, the 12 [minor] prophets; that 
of the Hagiographa is Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Solomon, Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, Chron¬ 
icles. Who wrote the books? Moses wrote his book, the 
section of Balaam anti Job; Josbua wrote his book, and the last 
eight verses of the Torah; Samuel wrote his book, Judges, and 
Ruth; David wrote the Psalms, by the hand of the ten Ancients; 
namely, through Adam (Psalm cxxxix. 16, perhaps also xcii.), 
through Melchizedek, Ps. cx.; through Abraham, Ps. lxxxix. 
pm?Nn p'N explained to = Abraham); through Moses, Ps. xc.- 
c.; through Heman, Ps. lxxxviii.; through Jeduthun, Ps. lxii.; 
perhaps lxxvii.; through Asaph, Ps. 1., lxxiii.-lxxxiii.; and 
through the three sons of Korah, Ps. xlii. xlix., lxxviii.. Ixxxiv., 
lxxxv., lxxxviii. [The question whether Solomon should be 
included among the Psalmists is discussed in Tosafot 15a.] 
Jeremiah wrote his book, the Book of Kings, and Lamentations; 
King Hezekiah, and his council that survived him. wrote 
Isaiah, Proverbs, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes; the men 
of the Great Synagogues wrote Ezekiel, the Twelve Prophets, 
Daniel, and Esther Ezra wrote his book and the genealogy of 
Chronicles down to himself.” 

From the fact that in this account of the authors 
Moses is mentioned as the author of the Torah, 
it may be inferred that in the collection from 
which the Baraita is cited the sequence also 
of the five books of the Torah was probably 
given. But it is also possible that the Pentateuch, 
from its liturgical use in the synagogue, was so 
familiar as to be regarded almost as a single book, 
of the separate parts of which no enumeration was 
necessary. 

The most striking sequence in this passage is 
that of the Prophets, given as Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Isaiah, a sequence commented oh 

Prophets, in the Talmud. There it is explained 
that this is because the Book of Kings 
ends with destruction, Jeremiah begins and closes 
with destruction, Ezekiel begins with destruction 
and ends with consolation, while all of Isaiah con¬ 
sists of consolation. Thus, destruction appropri¬ 
ately follows upon destruction, and consolation upon 
consolation. The artificiality of this interpretation 
needs no explanation; but it must be remarked that 
such sequence is not chronological. The clearest 
explanation is that of Strack, who claims that the 
Baraita evidently arranged the prophetical books 
according to their size, a principle apparently fol¬ 
lowed also in the arrangement of the Mishnah trea¬ 
tises. According to their length, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Isaiah, and the twelve Prophets stand to one another 
in the ratio of 41, 36, 33, and 30. The same princi¬ 
ple is apparent in the sequence of the older Hagiog¬ 
rapha, where the insertion of Job between the Psalms 
and Proverbs (the works of father, David, and son, 
Solomon) is particularly noticeable. Since the Baraita 
regarded Moses as the author of Job, this hook might 
quite appropriately have been placed at the head 
of the Hagiographa, as was indeed recommended by 
the Talmud. Now, according to their lengths, the 
Psalms (with Ruth), Job, and Proverbs stand to 
one another in tlie ratio of 39, lo, and 13; and Job. 
therefore, follows Psalms. The sequence of the 
three Solomonic books, wherein the placing of 
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Ecclesiastes before the Song of Solomon is especially 
remarkable, illustrates the same principle of arrange¬ 
ment, the largest being placed first. 

The author"of Ecclesiasticus (Siraeli) has the chron¬ 
ological order of the modern Bible; Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah. Ezekiel, and the twelve (Minor) Prophets (see 


miah, and Ezekiel; three manuscripts agree with 
the Talmud, while two have the following pecul¬ 
iar order, Jeremiah, Isaiah, and Ezekiel (Ginsburg, 
l.c. p. 6). 

Ginsburg (l.c. p. 7) has collected, in the following 
table, eight varying sequences of the Ilagiographa: 


Varying Sequences of tiie II agiogHAP nA. 



i. 

ii. 

iii. 

IV. 

Y. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

Talmud and 
six MSS. 

Two MSS. 
Paris 

and London 

Add. 15252 

‘Adat 

Debariin and 
three MSS. 

Ar. Or. 16 

Or. 2G26-2S. 

Or. 2201 

Five early 
editions. 

1 

Ruth 

Ruth 

Ruth 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Psalms 

Psalms 

2 

Psalms 

Psalms 

Psalms 

Psalms 

Ruth 

Psalms 

Job 

Proverbs 

3 

Job 

Job 

Job 

Job 

Psalms 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Job 

4 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Proverbs 

Job 

Job 

Ruth 

Song of Sol. 

5 

Ecclesiastes 

Song of Sol. 

Song of Sol. 

Ruth 

Proverbs 

Daniel 

Song of Sol. 

Ruth 

6 

Song of Sol. 

Ecclesiastes 

Ecclesiastes 

Song of Sol. 

Song of Sol. 

Ruth 

Ecclesiastes 

Lamentations 

7 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Ecclesiastes 

Ecclesiastes 

Song of Sol. 

Lamentations 

Ecclesiastes 

s 

Daniel 

Esther 

Daniel 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Lamentations 

Esther 

Esther 

9 

Esther 

Daniel 

Esther 

Esther 

Esther 

Ecclesiastes 

Daniel 

Daniel 

10 

Ezra-Neh. 

Ezra-Nob. 

Ezra-Neh. 

Daniel 

Daniel 

Esther 

Ezra-Neh. 

Ezra-Neh. 

11 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 

Ezra-Neh. 

Ezra-Neh. 

Ezra-Neh. 

Chronicles 

Chronicles 


Ecclus. [Siraeli] xlviii. 22; xlix. 6, 8). Since the 
Baraita does not enumerate the books according to 
the succession of their origin and their age (even 
within the divisions of Prophets and Hagiographa). 
it must have considered only the order of Biblical 
writings so far as they belonged to the same section 
and were therefore to be written in one roll. Since 
(as is apparent from B. B. 18) the question which 
books were permitted to be included in one roll, or 
whether each book had to be written separately in 
one roll, was much discussed in the second century, 
the above-mentioned Baraita, which was also cur¬ 
rent in Palestine (see Ter. Talmud, Sotah v., end), 
may well be assigned to the second century; and 
there is no justification for considering it of older 
date. But this much is surely ascertainable from 
this Baraita, that the first half of the prophetical 
canon (Josliua-Kings) had a fixed sequence dating 
from preceding times, and concerning which there 
was no doubt. That is t?o say, these four books 

follow one another and, continuing the 
Tlie story of the Pentateuch, form a con- 

Earlier secutive narrative of Jewish history. 

Prophets. This is seen from II Macc. ii. 13, 

where, in mentioning the books “ con¬ 
cerning the Kings and Prophets,” the prophetical 
canon is divided into two parts. In post-Talmudic 
times, also, there is no variation in relation to tlie 
sequence of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings; 
while the order of the Greater Prophets is irregular, 
the only uniformity preserved being in placing the 
Minor Prophets invariably at the end. Most of the 
manuscripts (including the St. Petersburg codices, 
which, dating from the years 916 and 1009, are the 
oldest known), and the oldest five editions, have the 
generally adopted chronological order, Isaiah, Jere- 


A closer examination of the table reveals that actu¬ 
ally three arrangements only are given; for Nos. i., 
ii., iii., and vii. differ only in regard to the position as¬ 
signed to the Five Bolls, and represent the Talmudic 
arrangement; the five early editions also follow this 
sequence, but have the Five Rolls in 
Hagiog- the order followed in the liturgy, and 
rapha. put the Psalms, instead of Job, after 
Proverbs; Nos. iv. and v. vary only 
in regard to Ruth. No. vi., however, is entirely 
unique, apparently arranging the books according 
to their size, if Ezra and Neliemiah be considered 
as two books. 

The Five Rolls, however, form a class by them¬ 
selves, and follow the order, in which they are em¬ 
ployed on successive festivals, in the liturgy. Leav¬ 
ing out of account this last-mentioned sequence, 
two types remain: the Talmudic and the Masoretic. 
The most striking point of difference is the position 
assigned to the books of Chronicles, which are placed 
in the Talmud at tlie end, but in tlie Masoretic text 
at the beginning. The Talmudic sequence is chron¬ 
ological; the Masoretic considers the size of the 
hooks. In regard to the Five Rolls 
The (m^l D of which Ginsburg [l.c. 

Five Rolls, p. 4] gives a table showing five lists 
of varying order), it should be noted 
that, in reality, they show only two sequences: one 
following the chronology of the authors; the other, 
the liturgical custom of the synagogue (“Jew. 
Quart. Rev. ” xii. 223). These variations in the order 
of the last Prophets and of the Hagiographa—par¬ 
ticularly the latter—are significant for the history of 
the canon; for they show that these writings ac¬ 
quired canonical importance at a later period than 
the first Prophets and the Law. Owing to the 
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earlier canonization of these latter, their sequence 
was so,firmly established as never to give rise to 
question. 

§ 6. The most radical criticism agrees that the 
Torah is the first and oldest part of the canon. The 
narrative of Nell, viii.-x., which describes an actual 
canonization, is of prime importance for the history 
of the collection of the Holy Writings. 
Collection. It is thus generally agreed that in the 
middle of the fifth century b.c. the 
first part of the canon was extant. There is no 
foundation for the belief that, according to Neh. 
viii.-x., the Pentateuch was not fully completed 
until that date. The opinions of the synagogue will 
be discussed later; here only external testimony 
concerning the canonization will be considered. 
Perhaps the last three verses of the Book of Malachi, 
the last prophet, are to be considered as a kind of 
canonization. The warning concerning the teach¬ 
ings of Moses, and the unusually solemn words of 
comfort, make it seem probable that herein is in¬ 
tended a peroration not only to the speeches of the 
last prophets, but also to the whole twofold canon, 
the Law and the Prophets. These verses could not 
have come from Malachi; but they may very prob¬ 
ably have been added by another anonymous 
prophet, or by some appropriate authority, in order 
to let the words of the Holy Scriptures conclude 
with a Divine reminder of the Torah, and with a 
promise of great comfort. Another example of 
what may be called “ canonical ending ” for the en¬ 
tire Holy Writ may be seen (N. Krochmal, “Moreh 
Ncbuke ka-Zeman,” viii., No. 11) in the last three 
verses of the Book of Ecclesiastes. This declama¬ 
tion against the makers of books sounds like a canon- 
ical closing; and it was really considered such by 
the oldest Jewish exegetes (see above, § 4). The 
admonition to keep the Commandments, and the 
threat of divine punishment, may be compared to 
the reminder of the Torah and the idea of punish¬ 
ment in Malachi. 

While there are no other evidences in Holy Writ 
itself of a collection of the Holy Writings, there are 
some outside of it, which, in part, may 
Evidences now be mentioned in chronological 
of order. The author of the apocryphal 
the Canon, book Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) was a con¬ 
temporary of the high priest Simon 
—either the first or the second of that name—who 
lived at the beginning or at the end of the third cen¬ 
tury 33. c. He knew the Law and Prophets in their 
present form and sequence; for he glorifies (ch. 
xliv.—xlix.) the great men of antiquity in the order 
in which they successively follow in Hoty Writ. 
He not only knew the name DWIDH D'JP 
(“ The Twelve Prophets ”), but cites Malachi iii. 28, 
and is acquainted with by far the greatest part of 
the Hagiograplia, as is certain from the Hebrew 
original of bis writings recently dis- 
Evidences covered. He knew the Psalms, which 
of Sirach. he ascribes to David (Eeclus. [Sirach] 
xlvii. 8, 9), and the Proverbs: “ There 
were those who found out musical harmonies, and 
set forth proverbs [A. V., “ poetical compositions ”] 
in writing ” (xliv. 5). An allusion to Proverbs and 
probably to the Song of Solomon is contained in his 
III.—10 


words on King Solomon: “ The countries marveled 
at thee for thy songs, and proverbs, and parables 
[or “ dark sayings”], and interpretations ” (xlvii .17); 
the last three words being taken from Prov. i. 6, 
while the Song of Solomon is alluded to in “songs.” 
He would have had no authority to speak of “ songs ” 
at all from I Kings v. 12; he must have known 
them. While he had no knowledge of Ecclesiastes, 
his didactic style proves that he used Job, as is also 
indicated by the words Dm£)D2 'DDR (xliv. 4, 
and afterward, Ecclesiastes, Esther, and 

Daniel are not included in his canon (see Halevy, 
“Etude sur la Partie du Texte Hebreux de 1’Eccle- 
siastique,” pp. 67 et seq., Paris, 1897); he considers 
Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah as Holy Scripture 
(xlix. 12 = Ezra iii. 2; xlix. 18 = Neh. iih and vi.; 
compare Neh. vi. 12); he mentions distinctly “ the 
laws and prophets” (xxxix. 1); in the following 
sentences there are allusions to other writings; and 
verse 6 of the same chapter leads to the supposition 
that in his time only wisdom-writings and prayers 
were being written. 

The grandson of Sirach (182 b.c.), who translated 
his ancestor’s wisdom from Hebrew into Greek, tells 
in his preface no more about the canon than is ap¬ 
parent from the book itself; but he tells it more 
clearly. He mentions three times the Torah, Proph¬ 
ets, and “other writings;” he knew no “terminus 
teclmicus H for the canon’s third part, as one was not 
coined until two hundred years later. In the origi¬ 
nal these passages are respectively as follows: 6la 

TOV VOUOV KCU TCJV TV()0({)TJTG)V KCU TCJV < 2 / \?l(j)V TCJV KCZT ’ dVTOVg 

j/koAov6t}k6to)v dedopevov . . . eig re rrjv rov vofiov teal 
tcjv ~poibr}TCjv kcu rcjv a/J.cjv Trarpluv j3t,j3?Jcjv ... 6 v6pog 

KCll ai 7TftOO?JT£l KCU TO. ?Loc—a TCJV [SljS/ilOV, 

In the Second Book of Maccabees (124 b.c. ; Nlese, 
“ Kritik der Beiden Makkabaerbiicker ”), written only 
a few years later than the Greek Sirach, the follow¬ 
ing is stated: “The same things also were reported 
in the records, namely, the memoirs of Neemias; and 
how he, founding a library, gathered 

II Mac- together the books concerning the 
cabees. kings, and the prophets, and those of 
David, and the epistles of the kings 
concerning holy gifts. And in like manner also 
Judas gathered together all those hooks that, had 
been scattered by reason of the war we had, and 
they are with us. If now possibly ye have need 
thereof, send such as will bring them unto you ” (II 
Macc. ii. 13-15). The Torah is not mentioned; its 
general circulation rendered its “ collection ” unnec¬ 
essary. Tlie second part of tlie canon is unmista¬ 
kably intended by “books concerning the kings” 
(Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings) and by 
“ prophets ” (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the 
Minor Prophets). Since the Hagiographa had not 
yet received a definite name, they are mentioned as 
“ those of David ” (the Psalms), as the first and most 
important book—a custom followed in the New 
Testament even at a time when there was no doubt 
concerning the existence of collected Hagiographa. 
The expression, “ the books of the kings concerning 
holy gifts,” seems to refer to the royal letters men¬ 
tioned in Ezra and Nehemiak, and if this be so, 
then the Hagiographa do find mention; viz., Psalms 
and Chronicles, their first and last books. 
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It should also he noted that Nehemiali and not 
Ezra is named: a circumstance which indicates the 
age of these statements; since the son of Siracli like¬ 
wise glorified Nehemiali and made no mention of 
Ezra, whereas even the oldest rabbinical authorities 
consider Ezra as a writer far superior to Nehemiali, 
the aristocrat. 

Philo, in his extant works, makes no mention of 
Ezekiel, Daniel, or the Five Polls. Since, however, 
even Siracli mentions Ezekiel, Philo’s 

Philo. silence about him is undoubtedly ac¬ 
cidental ; consequently, his failure to 
name the other books can not be taken as a proof 
that they were not in his canon. Moreover, the 
Laws, Prophets, Psalms, and other books are re¬ 
ferred to by title in his “De Vita Contemplative” 
§ 3. It is true, Lucius (“Die Therapeuten,” Stras- 
burg, 18S0) doubts the genuineness of this work; but 
Leopold Cohn, an authority on Philo (“Einleitung 
und Chronologie der Schriften Philo’s,” p. 37, Leip- 
sic, 1899; “Pliilologus,” vii., suppl. volume, p. 421), 
maintains that there is no reason to do so. Conse¬ 
quently, Siegfried’s opinion (“Philo,” p. 61, Jena, 
1875) that Philo’s canon was essentially the same 
as that of to-day, is probably correct (H. E. Ryle, 
“Philo and Holy Scripture,” London, 1895). 

The New Testament shows that its canon was 
none other than that which exists to-day. None of 
the Apocrypha or Pseudepigrapha is 
New ever quoted by name, while Daniel is 
Testament, expressly cited in Matt. xxiv. 15. 

Matt. xiii. 35 (=Luke xi. 51) proves 
that Chronicles was the last canonical book. The 
statement, “ That upon you may come all the right¬ 
eous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood of 
righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias,” con¬ 
tains a reference to II Chron. xxiv. 20. The three 
chief divisions are enumerated in Luke xxiv. 44— 
“Law,” “Prophets,” and “Psalms”—as they are in 
Philo. Usually, however, only the Law and the 
Prophets are mentioned (Matt. v. 17; Luke xvi. 16); 
but by them the three divisions are intended just 
as the Talmudic teachers include the Hagiographa 
under Prophets (see § 3). This usage is to be at¬ 
tributed, on the one hand, to the lack of a current 
technical term for the Hagiographa, and on the 
other to the opinion that the collected books of the 
Holy Writings were written by the Prophets. In 
view of these facts, the silence of the writers of the 
New Testament concerning Canticles, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther, and Ezra has no bearing ou the question 
whether these writings were or were not included 
in the canon (see Strack, l.c. p. 750). 

Josephus (c. 38-95) enumerates 22 books, which 
he divides as follows: 5 books of Moses; 13 his¬ 
tories, containing the history of Israel from Moses’ 
death down to Artaxerxes I., written by the Proph¬ 
ets; and 4 remaining books consisting of hymns 
and admonitions. “ It is true our history hath been 
written since Artaxerxes very particularly, but hath 
not been esteemed of the like authority with the 
former by our forefathers, because there hath not 
been an exact succession of prophets since that time: 
and how firmly we have given credit to these books 
of our own nation is evident by what we do; for 
during so many ages as have already passed, no one 


hath been so bold as either to add anything to them, 
to take anything from them, or to make any change 
in them” (“Contra Ap.” i. 8). It is evident that 
Josephus, instead of counting Ruth and Lamenta¬ 
tions as separate books, combined them with Judges 
and Jeremiah, respectively. As historical books he 
considered all that narrated anything historical, and 
thus included Job. He considered Psalms, Prov¬ 
erbs, Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes non-histor¬ 
ical. No other arrangement would have been pos¬ 
sible for Josephus; for it is known from Talmudic 
and Midrashic literature that in his time, when the 
Tannaites flourished most, all the now familiar books 
were considered canonical. For various interpreta¬ 
tions of Josephus’ narrative, see Strack, l.c. p. 752. 

The evidence of the church fathers, such as 
Melito of Sardis (about 170; in Eusebius, “Hist. 

Eccl.” iv. 26) and Origen(died 253; in 
Church. Eusebius, l.c. vi. 25), both of whom 
Fathers, count 22 books, but mention 24, is un¬ 
important; since they invoke the au¬ 
thority of their Jewish teachers, whose canon is 
known from the tannaite literature. Of still less 
weight is the evidence of Jerome (died 420), who 
also had Jewish instruction, and simply repeats what 
was current opinion among the Amoraim (“Prologus 
Galeatus ” and preface to Daniel). 

§ 7. In addition to the written evidence mentioned 
above, the circumstance that the Samaritans (who 
considered themselves Jews) accepted 
The Pro- only the Pentateuch and part of 
phetical Joshua is of great importance in de- 
Canon. termining the historical development 
of the canon. It brings out the mo¬ 
mentous fact that a recognized canon of the Prophets 
did not exist in the middle of the fifth century B.c.; 
while, on the other hand, it is certain from Siracli 
(see § 6 of this article) that the prophetical canon 
was completed by 200 b.c. at the very latest. Since 
Sirach considered prophecy as long since silenced, 
and had no recollection of any authoritative close of 
this canon, the view that the list of the Prophets 
was completed at least one hundred years before his 
time is very plausible. Consequently, the prophet¬ 
ical canon must have been closed, at the very latest, 
at the beginning of the era of the Seleucids (312). 
Zunz (“G. V.” ed. i., p. 14) says with reason: “The 
holy books, containing the Law and the Prophets, 
must have been collected a few generations after 
Nehemiali. Their age ex tends back far beyond that 
epoch. The decided predilection shown toward this 
part of the Biblical books, still visible in later times 
and in all religious institutions, must be explained 
by the fact that it had long been honored as the only 
surviving monument of the Jewish state at a time 
when the latter no longer existed, and other national 
writings, whether of earlier or later time, were at¬ 
tracting attention ” (compare also ib. p. 33). Ryle 
(“Canon of the Old Testament,” p. 123) assumes 
that the prophetical canon was completed during 
the high priesthood of Simon II. (219-199 b.c.). He 
adduces in proof the prophetical books themselves, 
which, according to him, contain many additions of 
a late date, showing that previous to this period they 
had not been canonized; K. Marti (commentary on 
Isaiah, in “ Kurzgefasstes Handbuch ”) even argues 
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that in Hillel’s time the canon was not yet closed. 
However, tlie fact that Daniel is not included in the 
Prophets is of importance, and demonstrates that 
the prophetical canon must have been closed before 
165 b.c. ; for the best of criticism is agreed that 
Daniel belongs to the Maccabean era; it would have 
been included in the Prophets had at that time the 
canon still been open. 

§ 8. While Sirach (see § 6) knew and made use of 
most of the books of the Hagiographa, his chapters 
contain no allusion whatever to Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
oi' Daniel. It does not follow from this that he did 
not know these books, but that he 
Determina- simply did not consider them Holy 

tion of Writings; moreover, it is certain that 
the Hagiog- in 200 n.c. the canon of the Hagiog- 

rapha. raplia did not exist in its present 
form. A second foundation for this 
theory would be the date of the Book of Daniel, 
which in its present form, and with its allusion to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, was not known before 165. 
A third argument is deduced from the fact that 
while the translator of Sirach in 132 knew no tech¬ 
nical name for the Hagiographa, he nevertheless 
speaks plainly of a third part of Holy Writ. Ac¬ 
cordingly, there is no sound reason to doubt the 
statement in II Macc. ii. 14 (see § 6 of this article) 
that Judas Maccabee collected the books scattered 
during the wars. 

No doubt, the Syrians in their persecutions had 
diligently searched for scrolls of the Torah, and 
(since they knew no difference between the various 
Hebrew writings) for other Biblical books (I Macc. iii. 
48). Under the circumstances, it is quite compre¬ 
hensible that the warlike Maccabean and his pious 
followers took special care to collect the Holy 
Books. On the other hand, under the rule of 
the princes who followed Simon, most of whom 
sided with the Sadducees, circumstances were un¬ 
favorable for determining a canon for the third por¬ 
tion of Scripture by agreement as to which books 
should be included and which excluded. It was im¬ 
possible to determine the canon in the post-Macca- 
bcan period, because then the various schools of 
tradition began to flourish. So important a matter 
as the canon would not have been easity settled, as 
the controversies of 65 and 90 c.e. show (see § 11), and 
indeed there are no traces of a discussion of the sub¬ 
ject. In view of all these circumstances, one is 
warranted in assuming as most probable that not 
long after the Maccabean wars of freedom the Jew¬ 
ish community had reached an agreement as to the 
books of the third canon. 

Everything points to the correctness of the opin¬ 
ion of Zunz (l.c. p. 34) “that long before the de¬ 
struction of the Temple, and not long after Sirach 
was translated, the Holy Writings comprised the 
present cycle.” Ryle (l.c. pp. 184 et seq.), also, be¬ 
lieves that the Hagiographa were completed before 
the death of John Hyrcanus (106 b.c.). To be sure, 
he distinguishes two periods: that from 160-105 b.c. 
for the admission, and that from 90-110 c.e. for the 
final ratification of the complete canon. But this 
distinction makes no difference as to the principal 
matter in issue. 

§ 9. Jewish tradition adopts the view that every 


word of Holy Writ was inspired by the Divine 
Spirit. This Spirit is believed, in every case, to 
have rested upon a prophet; and, consequently, 
every Biblical book was said to have been written 
by a prophet. The chronicler attributes the author¬ 
ship of the Book of Samuel, which he 
Principle designates as “ the acts of David ” (I 
of Canoni- Chron. xxix. 29) to Samuel, Nathan, 
zation. and Gad. The oldest Baraita (see 
above, § 3; B. B. 14b), dealing with 
the sequence and authors of the Biblical writings, 
assumes the author of every book to have been a 
prophet, and finds him either in the titles or the 
sequence of the books themselves. Moses, Joshua, 
Samuel, Ezra, and the Prophets wrote their own 
books; Moses wrote Job, the hero of which was his 
contemporary; Joshua wrote the last eight verses of 
the Pentateuch (“ so Moses, the servant of the Lord, 
died,” etc.); Samuel wrote Judges and Ruth; Jere¬ 
miah the Books of Kings, which preceded his own 
book, and Ezra the Chronicles (see Blau, l.c. p. 33). 
There is thus an unbroken chain of prophets from 
Moses to Malachi; the chain of tradition in Abot i. 
1 mentions prophets but no priests: “Forty-eight 
prophets and seven prophetesses prophesied for 
Israel. None of them took from or added anything 
to the Law, except the reading of the roll of Esther ” 
(Baraita Meg. 14a; compare “Seder ‘Olam,” xx., 
xxi.). 

Not only the Patriarchs, but David and Solomon 
also were considered prophets. Thus the Psalms, 
written by David; Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesi¬ 
astes, -written by Solomon (“Seder ‘Olam,” xv. ; 
compare Cant. R. i. 35; Lam. R. xi. 1; and B. B. 15a); 
Ruth, by Samuel; Lamentations, by Jeremiah; Dan¬ 
iel, by Daniel; and Chronicles and Ezra-Nehemiah, 
by Ezra (who is identified with Malachi, Meg. 15a), 
are all of prophetic origin. Esther alone apparently 
is without a prophetic author. For this reason, “ Se¬ 
der ‘Olam” (end of ch. xx.) considers that Mordecai 
was a prophet who, contemporary with Haggai, 
Zechariah, and Malachi, prophesied at the time of 
Darius; while Daniel (who in Esther R. iv. 5 is 
identified with Hatacli), according to his own book, 
lived as early as the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 
Josephus—who believes that prophecy ceased in the 
time of Artaxerxes I.—considers as divine only the 
books written by prophets (see the passage, “ Contra 
Ap.”i. 8, quoted above; compare Griitz, “Monats- 
sclirift,” xxxv. 281 et seq.). Thus only works re¬ 
garded as having been inspired by the Holy Spirit 
were included in the canon. Neither the Talmud 
nor Midrash knew the difference between prophecy 
and the Holy Spirit, as drawn in the Middle Ages. 
Take the following examples: 

Esther was a prophetess ; for it is said (Esther ix. 29): 
“Esther wrote ” (“ Seder ‘Olam,” l.c.) . Chajes (“ Torat Nebiim,” 
last page, Zolkiev. 1S36) has rightly inferred from this passage 
that, according to tradition, every written word was of prophetic 
origin. Rabbi Levi says; “ Formerly, if man did anything of 
importance, a prophet came and wrote it down; but now ...” 
(Lev. R. xxxiv. S) . David prays in Psalm xix. 15 (A. V. 14): ” Let 
the words of my mouth be acceptable ”; that is, “ may they be 
transcribed for later generations, and may the latter not read 
them as Homer is read, but let them meditate upon them and he 
rewarded for doing so, as they are for studying Negalrn and 
Ohalot (Midrash Shohar Tob, i.S, ed. Buber, p. 5a). Of Ps. xlii. 

5 it is said (Lam. R. Introduction, p. 34): “ There were 600,000 or 
even 1,200,000 prophets. Every prophecy which was of impor- 
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tance for its own time or later generations was pubiisbed, but, 
on the other hand, those prophecies having: significance for t _ 
own, but not for future times, were not published Cant. 

11). " God said to Moses, k copy the Torah, Pr°phets,aud Hagio»- 
rapha, that you may have them in writing ; Halakot, 

Haggadot, and Talmud, however, are to be preserved only ve - 
ball v 11 (EX, R. XlYii. 154a), R. Isaac considered that all that 

the prophets foretell in every generation, f^ ^^Xthe 
gi na i ” (at. xxviii. 100a). "The entire Holy Wnt is really the 
word of God, so that the authors are to be; considered.merely vls 
media." " When Haggai, Zacliariah, andMaUi^udiedtheHoly 
Spirit left Israel 11 (Tosef., Sotah, xm. 2 ; 1 er. Sotah, end, S< . 
11a). 

Therefore, whatever is in the Holy Writ must 
have been written, at the very latest, during the 
time of these last three prophets, frequently men¬ 
tioned in Talmud and Midrash. The Great Syna- 
troo-ue had many prophets among its members, and 
therefore had the right to have the Esther scroll 
written down (Sliab. 104a; Meg. 2a; Yoma 80a, 
Tern. 15b). 

S 10. It was due to the principle referred to m 
the preceding section that the Wisdom of Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus), which was used as a 

Ben Sira school-book many centuries after the 


Apoc- UajJayojydf, whence the Jewish AI- 
1-ypha. phabets ” of Ben Sira), either found no 
place in the canon, or was excluded 
from it. Since, in his work, the author names him¬ 
self and the high priest Simon, the post-prophetic 
origin of the work was evident; 

iT the Tosefta it is stated (Yad. ii. 13, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 
0S3) • " Neither the books of Ben Sira nor any of the books 
written thereafter [that is, in post-prophetic times] render the 
hands unclean, ’ [that Is, are canonical]. Tbe MisImaMSan i. 
v n adduces this dictum in the name of R. Akiba. He v no 
reads the outside books <='ntm onW) shall have no share 
n the life to come.” To this the Palestinian Talmud adds: fot 
example, the books of Ben Sira and Ben La ana. But the 
reading of Homer and all other books written thereafter shall 
be'accounted as the reading of a letter On 'Vhat ground 
They may he read, but not to weariness (Sanh. ~8a_). This 
mssa-e is usually considered incomprehensible. In tbe first 
Legits severity against Ben Sira is not intelligible; secondly, 
it is not clear why the books of Homer should be preferred to 
Ecclesiasticus (Sirach); thirdly, in one of the' Baratot (Sanh. 
100a) it is said that the books of heretics are meant (Q i » 
and only Joseph, a Babylonian amora of the beginning of the 
fourth century, states: " The book of Ben Sira also is not to be 
read " This prohibition is indeed contradicted by historical facts; 
for since Sirach’s wisdom is frequently cited by tbe Talmudists 
(compare the latest compilation of citations in Cow ley and h.eu- 
hauer " The Original Hebrew of a Portion of Ecclesiasticus, 
Oxford 1897), the reading of his work can not have been forbid¬ 
den Moreover, as the context clearly shows, passages of Ben 
Sira are twice cited as though they were part of the Hagiographa 
CEr Sa hv Rab from Sirach vii. 10, and B. K. 92b by Rabba bar 
Mari; see also " Jew. Quart. Rev " x. 241). Even if it be supposed 
inat these two cases arose from a confusion due to lack of mem¬ 
ory the two Talmudic teachers thinking the verses quoted hv 
them to be from a Biblical book, withal it clearly follows that 
Sirach was read, and so high an authority as Akiba could not pos¬ 
sibly have declared that whoever read in Ben Sira would destroy 
his future salvation. As a result of these difficulties it has been 
decided to amend the passages of the Jerusalem Talmud m 
question (Joel, " Blicke in die Religionsgeschichte, i. A et 
?eo Gratz, " Monatsschrift," xxxv. 287). It would seem that 
all these difficulties might be obviated by keepmg dearly in mind 
the fact that the Talmudic teachers distinguished two kinds, of 
reading; (1) reading in public and aloud, or zealous study, ^ 

(2) private reading. The Midrash on Eecl. xn. 1- (see above, §4) 
forbids adding another book such as that of Ben Sira or Ben 
Tigla to the twenty-four books; but says they may be rea , 
expressing this opinion in the same way as does the Talmudic 
passage under discussion. The whole passage therefore bears out 
the following construction ; Akiba maintains that not on y 
who denies the divine origin of the Torah forfeits his shaie 


the future life, but also he who reads the outside books as 
though they were Holy Writings; that is, who treats them as 
such either by reading them aloud or by interpreting them 
before the community. This or a similar penalty is not threat¬ 
ened in the case of apocryphal works m general, but only In 
connection with a well-known and highly prized book; conse- 
miently Akiba’s statement must have been directed exclusive y 
against Ben Sira’s collection of proverbs. Concerning Jins book, 
Epiphanius also states (lx. in Lagarde, Symmicta, n. L‘) 
that it does not belong to the Holy Writings, and adds. but the 
o -?Dn and other works written in post-prophetic times may 

be read [that is, read privately]; for, according to Ecclesiastes 
Xii! t they may be read, but not to the extent and in the man¬ 
ner of wearying the flesh. 11 

From these passages it is evident that no attempt was made 
to sffimp out the Apocrypha; on the contrary, an influence 
was certainly exerted which was not altogether unfavorable to 
them (see above, § 4). In conclusion, be it remarked that 
Maimonides (" Hilkot k Ab. Zarali,” ii. 2) holds Akiba s expres- 
^on "outside books, 11 to refer to idolatrous, non Jewish, extra- 
canonical writings- and that in the fourth century, m he 
passage in Sanh. 100a, a reason was sought for forbidding the 
Siw of Sirach. Accordingly, the prohibition against read- 
infnon^anonlcal works generally can not have been old. 

§11. There were controversies concerning the 
admission into tlie canon of the Book of Ezekiel, 
Solomon’s three books (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song 
of Solomon), and Esther. Butnocon- 
Con- troversy arose concerning the Apocry- 


aru\ Other completion of the canon (hence called Con- troversy arose concerning the Apocrj 

a Loc ZCS whence the Jewish “Ai- troversies pha: all were agreed that they we 


truveisico priti. ■■— -o - 

About non-canonical. The opposition to 

Separate Ezekiel was only temporary; owing 

Books. to its contradictions of .the. Penta¬ 
teuch, many wished to hide it away 
(that is, to prevent its use); but “ Hananiah ben 
I-Iezekiah ben Garon spent three hundred jars o* oil 
to release it.” Others wished to prohibit its use 
because a child in school, having read the flrst chap- 
ter, made a picture of the “ lmshmal (A. \ ., coloi 
of amber ”) which then emitted flames; nevertheless, 
Hananiah championed it (Hag. 18a; Shah. 13b; 
Men. 45a). The opposition to Proverbs, because 
they contained contradictions, was very shg 1 ' 4 - 
For the same reason, it was contended that, Eccle¬ 
siastes ought not to be read (Sliab. 30b). Appm- 
entlv the opponents belonged to the strict school of 
the Shammaites (Baclier, “ Ag. Tan ” i. 21).. Otlieis 
wished to prohibit the reading of Ecclesiastes on 
the ground that it expressed heretical ideas (Lev. It. 
xxviii., beginning, and elsewhere). 

A longer struggle raged around the question 
whether Ecclesiastes “rendered the hands.unclean 
that touched it, necessitating their washing. Ih« 
passages bearing on these controversies (see also 
above under § 2) read as follows: 

“ All books, except that of the Temple-court, defile the 
■ hands 11 CKelim xv. 6). [By this expression all Biblical boots 
: are meant, as is clear from the Tosefta (tb- 11 - & E■ , 

** Tb e hands are defiled not only by tbe book of the remp * 

,„i /o.... -,nn read mil? ~\DO) that was taken thence, but 

bythe prophete,' by the separate books of tbeJ*£*^*$ 
by another book (mb' 100 =Hagiographa; see Blau. (.c. p. - ) 
fiv.t is nut there.”] “The heave-oflermg is defiled by tn 
book.”(MishnahZabim v.12; Sbab. 14a,Rashi: “allthesM «l 

writings ”) “ The holy writings detlle the hands , the tlioio- 

of the phylacteries defile the hands ”; “® e " p B® r “ n ^°,f el ..Eve; 
of the book, as well as those at the end, defile in 

though a book be so blurred that only 85 letters (as ma y < 
Num x 35,36) remain, it will defile. 11 "All holy writings ^ 
icnpn) flefile "; so also the Song of Solomon and Eccl <s ‘J „ 
R. Judah said: " The Song defiles; Ecclesiastes is m disput 
R. Simon said: "Ecclesiastes belonged to the fev ca*es 
which the Shammaites were lenient m their decisi n a 
Hillelites severe." R. Simon h. Azzai said. I 
ment, from the seventy-two elders and dating from the day 
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when R. Eliezer ben Azariab became head of the school, that the 
Pong and Ecclesiastes defile.” R. Akiba replied: “ God forbid! 
No Jew has ever contended that the Song defiled; for the whole 
world is not worth so much as the day when the Song was 
given to Israel. Thus while all the Hagiographa (o^iro) are 
holy, the Song is most holy; if there was any dispute, it was 
only concerning Ecclesiastes.” R. Johanan b. Joshua, son of R. 
Akiba’s father-in-law, said: 11 The controversy was as Ben 
Azzai states, and so it was decided.” The Aramaic passages 
in Ezra and Daniel defile, but it the Aramaic be written in He¬ 
brew, or the Hebrew in Aramaic, or ancient Hebrew characters, 
it would not be so. “ A book defiles only if it ts written in Assyr¬ 
ian (modern Hebrew characters) on animal skin, and with ink” 
(compare Blau, lx. pp. 69 et seq.). The Sadducees said: “We 
complain of you, Pharisees, for you say, * The Holy Writings, 
but not the books of Homer (oi'en nsc), defile.’ ” Then said 
R. johanan ben Zakkai: “Have we only this against the 
Pharisees that they say the hones of an ass do not defile, hut 
those of the high priest Johanan do ? ” The Sadducees replied 
that they believed bones were declared impure lest wicked 
people should make use of the bones of their parents (Niddah 
55a: u that people might not make saddlery out of their parents’ 
skins ”). Johanan answered, that according to them, there was 
also impurity in the Holy Writings, but that the books of 
Homer, which were not honored, did. not defile (Tosef., Yad. ii. 
19: “in order that no covering for an animal might he made 
out of the books ”). 

The chief passages in the Mishnah Yadayim (iii. 
2-5. jv, 5, 6) are to the same effect. The Tosefta 
Yadayim takes the same general view, hut makes 
the important addition that the Evangels (Gospels) 
and the books of heretics (D'PDH nDDI or 

Ben Sira and all books written “ thereafter ” (post- 
prophetic times) did not defile (ii. 18, 688; compare 
129, 2, and Shab. 116a). It should also be noted that, 
according to R. Simon ben Menasya, while “The 
Song defiles, since it was inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
Ecclesiastes does not, because it was produced solely 
by the wisdom of Solomon ” (ii. 14; compare ‘Eduy. 
ii*. 7, and Mishnah v. 8; Meg. 7a). The following 
passage, however, as will be apparent from its con¬ 
tents, dates from a later period: 

“ Formerly the Proverbs, the Song of Solomon, and Ecclesi¬ 
astes, because they contained only proverbs, and did not be¬ 
long to the Hagiographa, were hidden (D'lUJ = declared non- 
eanontcal),'until the men of the Great Synagogue explained 
them” (Ab. R. N., A, i, B, i, pp. 2, 3, ed. Schechter; compare 
Midr. on Prov. xxv. 1), R. Akiba said : ‘ He who, for the sake 
of entertainment, sings the Song as though it were a profane 
song, will have no share in the future world ” (Tosef., Sanh. xii. 
10, p. 433; Sanh. 101a). 

These passages show that the struggle concerning 
Ezekiel and Solomon’s three books liad arisen even 
before the destruction of the Temple, 

Canticles and that the contention concerning 

and Ec- the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes 

clesiastes. had attained such considerable magni¬ 
tude’that Akiba was compelled (about 
100) to threaten the forfeiture of future life, in order 
to save Canticles. Since, immediately before the de¬ 
struction of the Temple, the Sadducees and Phari¬ 
sees were disputing concerning the defilement of 
hands by the Holy Writings, the law which de¬ 
clared that the latter did render hands unclean can 
not have been anterior to this time. In fact, it can 
not have been made much earlier than one hundred 
years after the Temple’s destruction. 

Griitz (“ Kolielet, ” p. 149) argues that there was 
about 65 c.e. an assembly of the Hilleliteand Sliam- 
maite schools in Jerusalem, and that in the year 90, 
on the day that Gamaliel II. was dismissed, the teach¬ 
ers of the Law decided which books were to be hon¬ 
ored as canonical. 


The Tannaites of the second century attempted 
to show that the Esther scroll might be written 
down; and they based their decision upon Ex. xvii. 
14 (Mek., Beshallah, 6; Meg. 7a; Yer. Meg. lxx. a). 
This eagerness proves that there was at least some 
question as to its admissibility. The inquiry 
whether Esther was revealed, and was therefore to 
be reckoned as Scripture, was by no means discour¬ 
aged C Yoma 29a). Many sages, Akiba 

Esther. among others, tried to prove from 
separate sentences (as, for instance, 
“ Haman spoke in his heart ”) that it was dictated 
by the Holy Spirit (Meg. 7a). According to the 
eminent rabbi Samuel (after 200), Esther “ does not 
defile.” Simeon (150) states that only Ecclesiastes 
is doubtful; while Ruth, the Song of Solomon, and 
Esther “defile the hands.” It is evident from many 
sources (compare Sanh* 100a; Yer. Ber. xiv. 15; 
Meg. 19b) that the eanonicity of this book was not 
certain. The controversies in the Church are merely 
echoes of the voices raised (hut suppressed) in the 
synagogue against the canonical respect paid to va¬ 
rious writings. 

§ 12. It is almost impossible to-day to form an ade¬ 
quate conception of the love and ad- 
Inspiration miration felt by the Biblical scribes 
and for the Torah. Of the many passages 
Its Degrees, illustrating this the following are, in 
many respects, characteristic: 

“ The Torah is one of the seven things that existed before the 
Creation. According to Simeon hen Lakish, it is 2,000 years 
older (Pes. 54a ; Gen. R. viii. 2; Cant. R. v. 11). Even Abraham 
obeyed all its law's (Mishnah Kid., end), and when Moses 
ascended to heaven, he found God with the Torah in His hand 
and reading the passage about the Red Heifer, Num. xix. 1-10 
(Pesik. R. 68b). It was given to Israel unconditionally (Mek. 
60b) by Moses, who made one copy each for every tribe and 
corrected them all from the copy of Levi (Pesik. 197a). He 
gave it closed up, according to others, in a roll (Git. 68a). He 
wrote the last eight verses also; for not a single letter emanates 
from any one else. According to a more liberal opinion, how¬ 
ever, Joshua was supposed to have w’ritten these verses (B. B. 
15a). Before him who denies its divine origin the doors of 
hell shall never close, and he shall he condemned to stay therein 
eternally ” (Akiba in “Seder ‘Olam,” iii., end, and Tosef., Sanh. 
xiii. 5; compare Sifre, Num. i. 112,116; ii. 102; Sanh. 99a ; Yer. 
Sauh. 27d and elsewhere). “The Law will endure forever” 
(Mek. 19a). “ Any prophet w’ho attempts to annul one of its law’s 
will be punished by death ” (Tosef,, Sanh. xiv. 13). “ Though all 
mankind should combine, they could not abolish one yod (the 
smallest letter) of it (compare Matt. v. 18). When Solomon 
took unto himself many wives, the yod of (‘he shall multi¬ 
ply ’; Deut. xvii. 17) cast itself down before God, and de¬ 
nounced the king (according to others, this w T as done by Deut¬ 
eronomy). Then spake God: ‘Solomon and hundreds like 
him shall be destroyed, but not one of your letters shall ever be 
annihilated’” (Cant. R. v. 11; Gen. R. xlvii.; Num. R. xviii.; 
Tan., Korab, No. xii; for the accusing letters, compare Pes. 109a). 
“The whoie w’orld is but a thirty-two-hundredth part of the 
Torah ” (‘Er. 23b). “ When a copy of the Law* was burned, peo¬ 
ple rent their clothes as though one of their dearest relatives 
bad died, and such rents w-ere never to be sew’ed up (Yer. 
M. K. 83b, and elsewhere); but a copy written by a heretic 
(pc) might he burned, and one written by a non-Jew T had to be 
buried ” (Git. 4ob). “ Before the Torah the people had to stand 
up in the synagogue; and w’hile it lay unrolled on the reader’s 
desk, speaking (even about Halakah) and leaving the synagogue 
were forbidden ” (Ket. 33b; Pesik. 118a). At least one copy had 
to be in every town (B. B. 43a; Tosef., ib. xi. 23). Scholars 
would even take one with them when on a journey (Mishnah 
Yeb., end). Even if a copy were inherited, it w*as considered 
proper to write oneself another copy; and if possible this had to 
be a beautiful copy (Sanh. 21b; Nazir, 2b). Before birth each 
one is taught the Torah; hut when he sees the light of day 
an angel touches his mouth, and makes him forget it all (Nid¬ 
dah, 30b 1. 
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In those days the knowledge of the Bible was 
astounding: many scholars were able to write it 
entire from memory (Yer. Meg. 74d). Instruc¬ 
tion in it was gratuitous (Ned. 37, and else¬ 
where). Even to its last letters the Torah comes 
from Moses, through whom God gave it to Israel, 
for only the Decalogue was revealed from the mouth 
of God Himself, in ten utterances (Sifre, Deut. ii. 
305, 357; Mek. 40a). Moses is therefore called the 
“great writer of Israel,” “the great sage, father of 
the wise men and of the prophets ” (Sotali 13a; Sifre 

i. 134, ii. 306). In countries other than Palestine, 
the Word of God was revealed only in a clean place 
or near a river (Mek. 106a, note 14). 

Just as all prophecy came from Moses, so all Holy 
Writings began in the Torah; for there is nothing 
in the Prophets or the Hagiographa 
Relation that is not at least suggested in the 
of Torah to Torah (Num. R. x. 6). Hence the 
Prophets, question: “ Is there anything that was 
etc. not suggested in the Torah?” The 
answer is given: “ Like the latter, the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa came from God 
Himself.” In Sifre, Deut. ii. 306, to an utterance 
of Jeremiah is applied: “Lord of the Lniverse! 
Thou wrotest [it] ”; and of every book it is said 
either that God wrote it, or that He caused it to be 
written. For Talmudic scholars the twenty-four 
books form one book, known to the Patriarchs, and 
even to the primeval generations; and accordingly 
every favorite verse is attributed to some Biblical 
hero: “ Solomon said ”; “ David declared ”; “ Daniel 
stated”; “Moses, too, affirmed it” (Tosef., Yoma, 

ii. 1). 

Nevertheless, a distinction was made between the 
Torah, on the one hand, and the Prophets and the 
Hagiographa. on the other; for, while the study of 
the° latter books would bring the same reward as 
would that of the Torah (Lam. R. i. 13, iii. 10), the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa were not of equal 
importance with the Torah. Thus, the transgression 
of a commandment in the Prophets or the Hagiog¬ 
rapha was not punishable by scourging (Yer. Yeb. 
iv. 19a; Pesik. R. 61b). Any inference drawn from 
the Prophets or the Hagiographa had to be authenti¬ 
cated in the Torah (Yer. Kid. 66a). Simeon b, Laldsh 
said outright, “ What need have I of the Psalms? It is 
stated in the Torah” (Pesik. R. 21b; compare 22a, 
below; 146a, 10; 174a, below). The Prophets and 
the Hagiographa are only transmitted rpilp (Naz. 
58a ; M. K. 5a), so that no legal (Torah) deductions 
are to be drawn from the prophecies (iTTH 'HUT 

»*6 npnp nm b. k. 2b, etc.). 

As the first and actual revelation of God, the Torah 
stood far above the Prophets and the Hagiographa; 
while in the future the latter will cease to be, the 
existence of the Torah will be an unending one. 
Tradition thus distinguished, as to rank, between 
Moses and the other prophets; but it knew noth¬ 
ing of a difference between the prophetical gift 
(n«U3 rvn) and the Holy Spirit (enpn ITH), as de¬ 
fined by Maimonides: such distinction rests upon 
verbal expressions for “ prophets ” and “ Holy Wri¬ 
tings.” In the treatise Soferim, and elsewhere, the 
Hagiographa are called HBTlp (“holiness”) in dis¬ 
tinction from the Prophets, which are styled PMp 


(“revelation”). The older terminology, however, 
applied n^3p s also, to the Hagiographa; and there 
is no mention of any alleged difference in degree 


of inspiration between the two. 

Bibliogr vpiiy : Zunz, Gottesdicnstliche Vortvitge, Berlin, 
1832; N. Krocliraal, Moreh Nebuke ha-Zeman, vii., viii., xi.; 
J Furst. Kanon desAlten Testaments nctch den UeberlieJ e- 
rungen im Talmud und Muirasch Leipsic, 1868; oratz, 
KohdcU ih. 1871, Appendix i.; idem, Monatssehrift, 188b, pp. 
oyi-oos. a. Ocierer. Nachnelasscnc &chriftcn,w., Berlin, 
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earlier literature. T ^ 

E. G. ir. D. 14- 

-XJntraditional View: The word “canon, 

borrowed probably from the Phenicians (navvy, ndv>i , 
from mp = M rod,” “ carpenter’s rule ”; compare njp 
rnDH, Ezek. xl. 3), but found already in Homer 
(“Iliad,” viii. 193, xiii. 407, xxiii. 761), seems to 
have been used among the rhetoricians of Alexandria 
to denote a collection of literary models or standard 
works, and a list of such classics (Quintilian, “Inst. 
Or.” x. 1, 54, where “ordo” and “numerus” are 
translations of navuv; compare, Jerome, “Ep. liii., 
ad Paulinum ” and “ Prologus Galeatus in II Regg. ”)• 
In this sense it is used also by Aristeas (e. 35c.e.) 
(“Ep. ad Pliilocratem,” clxiii., ed. Wendland). In 
Gnostic circles the authority of the sayings of Jesus 
was characterized by this term (Ptolemy [c. 200 c.e.J, 
“Ep. ad Morum,” in Epiphanius, “Hceres.” xxxiii. 
37). As the name of a catalogue of sacred books, the 
term is used by Athanasius (“ Ep. Festalis,” xxxix. 1, 
168) in 367 C.E., in the spurious canon 60 of the Coun¬ 
cil of Laodicea (after 364), and in the possibly gen¬ 
uine “Iambi ad Seleueum” by Amphilochius (d. 
395). Books that were regarded as sacred (ypayai 
ayiai ) and God-inspired (Oedmtewrrai) and had been gen¬ 
erally adopted for public reading (Ssih/uoatev/ihai), in 
distinction from esoteric or heretical writings with¬ 
drawn from public use ( dnOKpv&ai ), were designated 


“ canonical ” ( Kavovinai ). 

In Palestine such sacred writings were declared 
by tlie Pharisees to be objects “making the hands 
unclean” (D v T , nDKYad. iii. 2,5; iv. 5, 6), 
apparently necessitating a ritual ablution after con¬ 
tact with them. While protesting against this in¬ 
novation, the Sadducees (ib. iv. 6) seem to have been 
agreed in recognizing a body of sacred Scriptures 
(£Hpn *OJ"D) and in cherishing these above certain 
other books. The introduction of this custom 
would naturally tend to fix the limits of the canon 
Only contact with books that were actually used 
or regarded as fit for use in the synagogue would 
demand such a washing of the hands. It was then 
employment in the cult that rendered them sacred. 

What was, or might be, read in public worship 
(fcOpDn) constituted the canon. Therefore the ques¬ 
tion could arise whether the Aramaic targums 
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made tlie hands unclean. The new ritual, by accen¬ 
tuating the sanctity of the books publicly read, nec¬ 
essarily abridged the liberty of introducing new 
works, and raised doubts concerning the fitness of 
some that had been used. The finally established 
canon must be looked upon as the result of a critical 
process reducing the number of books approved for 
public reading. 

Among the Avorks eliminated by this process were, 
undoubtedly, on the one hand, many of the writings 
that maintained their place in the Alexandrian canon, 
having been brought to Egypt and translated from 
the original Hebrew or Aramaic, such as Baruch, 
Ecclus(Sirach), I Maccabees, Tobit and Judith;and, 
on the other hand, books like Jubilees, Psalms of Solo¬ 
mon, Assumption of Moses, and the Apocalypses of 
Enoch, Noah, Baruch, Ezra, and others. In some 
cases the critical tendency may have led only to the 
removal of wliab was rightly deemed 
Inclusion to be later accretions, such as the ad- 
and ditions to Daniel and Esther, while 
Exclusion in regard to disputed writings, such 
of Apoc- as Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Eze- 
rypba. kiel (and probably Daniel), the more 
liberal policy finally prevailed. 

While this criticism still continued in the second 
century of the common era, its main results appear 
to have been reached as early as the end of the first. 
Josephus (“Contra Ap.” i. 8), about the year 100, 
counted twenty-two sacred books. The Greek Bible 
he used had evidently been brought doAvn to the 
number required in Pharisaic circles. It is not 
known Avith certainty Avliat books were included. 
It is probable, however, that Lamentations and 
Baruch formed one book Avith Jeremiah, and that 
Ruth was an appendix to Judges. Esther still 
seems to have had its additions. Among Josephus’ 
thirteen prophets none Avas included that he re¬ 
garded as later than Artaxerxes Longimanus. It 
may perhaps be doubted whether he could have 
described Canticles as a work laying down princi¬ 
ples of conduct (vTTod/jKag rov j3lov nepLexovotv). This 
Avould better suit Ben Sira. But the consideration 
of supposed greater age and Solomonic authorship 
may have decided in favor of Canticles. That the 
number may be the same and yet the constituent 
hooks to some extent differ, is evident from the fact 
that Melito in Palestinian synagogues found a canon 
containing twenty-two books in which Esther was 
lacking and Ruth separate (Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” 
iv. 26), Avliile Origen reports the twenty-two books 
Avith their Hebrew titles as including Esther and 
Avith Ruth joined to Judges as Baruch and Lamen¬ 
tations to Jeremiah (ib. vi. 25). Again, in Athana¬ 
sius, le,, Esther is wanting among the twenty- 
tAvo canonical books, whereas in Canon 60 of 
the Laodicean Council, dependent on Athanasius, 
Esther occurs, as also among the tAventy-two canon¬ 
ical books enumerated by Jerome in his “ Prologue 
Galeatus. ” It is scarcely by accident that this num¬ 
ber coincides Avitli that of the letters of the Hebrew 
alphabet. The same tendency that led poets to 
write alphabetic psalms prompted scribes to arrange 
the canon so as to make the total twenty-two. 

According to the Apocalypse of Ezra xiv. 44, 45 
(c. 95 b.c.), this prophet wrote ninety-four sacred 


books: first twenty-four for the worthy and the un¬ 
worthy to read, and then seventy to be withheld 
and to be given only to the wise. This legend 
shoAvs that twenty-four books Avere 
Twenty- looked upon by this author as intended 
two or for public reading. Although the 
Twenty- books are not enumerated, there is no 
four Books, reason to doubt that this canon was 
substantially identical Avith that of 
Josephus. The difference maybe simply due to the 
fact that, in some circles, Ruth and Lamentations 
were copied on separate rolls for convenience in 
public reading on Sliabuot and on the Ninth of Ab. 
This may have involved the rejection of Baruch, and 
the removal of the threnody on Josiah from Lamen¬ 
tations. If an additional reason for counting twenty- 
four books were needed, the twenty-four priestly 
families (1 Chron. xxiv.), or the twenty-four celes¬ 
tial representatives of Israel (Rev. iv. 4), would 
readily supply it (if not the twenty-four letters of 
the Greek alphabet). This number, given in the 
Baraita preserved in B. B. 14b, coexisted with the 
other (Jerome, l.c.), and ultimately prevailed. 

It is manifest that to Pseudo-Ezra the seventy 
books were more important than the tAventy-four. 
They had been hidden, preserved as treasures, until 
they should be made knoAvn to the wise. This idea 
had already been used by Daniel to explain the 
late appearance of his prophecies (Dan. xii. 4, 9). 
These apocalypses were too precious to be read to 
“ the unworthy. ” Possibly this conceit was designed 
to serve a double purpose: accounting for their re¬ 
cent discovery, and also making a virtue of their 
rejection from use in the synagogue. With pride 
and affection their friends called them (a~o- 

upv^a ); to those who rightly saAv in this literature a 
danger to the supremacy of the LaAv, the term D3 
came to mean the removal of a book from synagogue 
use, as in the case of rolls that had been worn out, 
or of rolls not thought to render the hands unclean 
(see, however, Apocalyptic Literature). 

If some critics continued to urge the exclusion of 
this or that book from the canon of twenty-two or 
tAventy-four rolls (see beloAv), there are not lacking, 
on the other hand, signs of a readiness to include 
one or another of the “ hizonim ” (outside books). 
Thus Sirach is occasionally quoted (B. K. 92b) 
as a representative of the Hagiographa; and Baruch 
Avas still read on Yom Kippur in some synagogues 
in Origen’s time (Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” vi. 25). 
Outside of Pharisaic circles the earlier and less rigid 
conception of the canon maintained itself, as is evi¬ 
dent from the extent of the Greek Bible used by 
Christian apologists for controversial purposes, and 
a number of works quoted or used as authorities by 
NeAV Testament writers, not found even in this Bible, 
such as “Jeremiah the Prophet” (Matt, xxvii. 9), 
“The Wisdom of God” (Luke xi. 49), Enoch (Jude 
14-16), Assumption of Moses (Jude 9), the Apoca¬ 
lypse of Elijah (Eph. v. 14; I Cor. ii. 9), the Martyr¬ 
dom of Isaiah (Heb. xi. 87). 

In B. B. 14b the canon is divided into three parts; 
viz., (1) the LaAv, comprising the five books ascribed 
to Moses; (2) the Prophets, including Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, 
and the Minor Prophets; and (3) the Writings, 
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Ruth, Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
Lamentations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, and Chron¬ 
icles. The passage indicates what 
Rabbinical was regarded, on the basis of a tra- 
Canon. dition "preserved in the school of 
Hoshava b. Hama (c. 230 C.E.), as the 
proper manner of arranging the component pai ts 
of the canon when larger volumes were prepared. 

This tripartition no doubt implied an estimate of 
relative value. The Law, being the first to acquire 
authority, remained at all times the highest author¬ 
ity. All non-Mosaic books were called (’‘tra¬ 
dition”), whether Prophets or Hagiographa, and 
considered in the light of a commentary on the Law, 
as it were, another expression of the oral law 
(compare Zunz, “6. V.” 1832, p. 44). This is 
suggested also by the use of the term vo.uog foi 
the entire canon (II Esdras xiv. 21, iv. 23; I Cor. 
xiv. 21; John x. 34, xii. 34, xv. 25), by the ab¬ 
sence of the Torah in the description of the 
library of religious books in II Mace. ii. 13, and 
by the fact that the Samaritans limited their 
canon to the Torah. The veneration for the Law 
long antedated the completion of the Pentateuch, 
naturally increasing with the growth of this w T ork. 
The so-called Covenant Code, Ex. xx. 23-xxiii. 33, 
must have enjoyed w 7 ide recognition in the eighth 
and seventh centuries, probably because emanating 
from some sanctuary whose priesthood traced its 
descent to Moses, since the Deuteronomic code 
apparently w 7 as intended at the outset to take its 
place. This law 7 -book w 7 as enjoined on the people 
by Josiah in 621 b.c. (II Kings xxii. 8-xxiii.). 

It is an exaggeration to say that Judaism became 
a book religion, or that the canon was born, in that 
year. While its humanitarian spirit commended 
this law T to many, and some found in its ordinances 
a source of knowledge concerning the w 7 ill of 
Yhwh (Jer. viii. 8), written oracles and royal 
decrees had existed before; and prophets like 
Jeremiah ware not misled by its Mosaic guise 
(l.c.). During the Chaldean and Persian periods 
it naturally grew in importance as the common 
law of the people. Yet it did not suppress the 
Jahvistic and Elohistic records with their earlier 
codes and narratives reflecting quite different re¬ 
ligious conceptions. These, with the annals of 
the kings, ware subjected to a Deuteronomistic 
redaction. As theocracy developed, the attention 
centered upon the cult. Regulations touching sac¬ 
rifices and other rites, etiological legends, cosmo¬ 
gonic myths, and genealogical traditions ware added. 

These priestly additions are now 7 gener- 
Develop- ally regarded as a separate work com¬ 
ment of the piled in Babylonia, brought to Pales- 
Pentateu- tine by Ezra, and promulgated at the 
chal Law. great assembly described in Nell, viii.- 
x. in 444 b. c. It is more natural, how¬ 
ever, to suppose that they gradually grew up at the 
sanctuary in priestly, circles reenforced from time to 
time by returned exiles. Recent investigations tend 
to show 7 that the Artahshaslita under whom Nehemiah 
lived w r as Artaxerxes II. Mnemon (404-358), that his 
governorship extended from 385 to 373, and that 
Ezra came after him, probably in the seventh year of 
Artaxerxes III. Ochus (352). The story of Ezra 


is evidently overlaid with a later tradition. T et 
it is possible that his zeal for the law of Moses led 
this “ scribe ” to write in one book all the material 
recognized as Mosaic—leaving out Josliua-Kings 
and to inculcate obedience to this law. When Ma- 
nasse at length secured from Alexander the permis¬ 
sion to build a temple to Ynwn on Gerizim, which 
Ochus and Darius had good reasons for refusing, in 
view 7 of the effect upon Jerusalem of rebuilt walls 
and a well-regulated cult (Josephus, “ Ant. ” ii. 7, § 8), 
he had precisely the same interest as his relatives in 
Jerusalem to possess the law of Yinvii in its com- 
pletest form containing the most explicit directions 
as regards the cult. At the time when the necessary 
Aramaic Targum took the form of a version on the 
Alexandrian model, the same motive was again op¬ 
erative. According to some critics, additions w eie 
made to the Law 7 as late as the second century. 
Then “ there arose a certain reluctance to write dowm 
the further developments of the law.” 

Zech. i. 4-6 shows that the pre-exilic prophets 
w r cre held in high honor as early as 519. But their 
words naturally came to be read in the light of con¬ 
temporaneous prophecy, wdiicli w r as exhoitation to 
observance of religious ceremonies enjoined by the 
Law 7 . Such exhortations could not have as great 
authority as the Law itself. Dan. ix. 2 shows that 
the author was acquainted with w r orks ascribed to 
Jeremiah in which an exile of seventy years was pre¬ 
dicted; the sections Jer. xxv. 1-13, xlvi., xlvii., xlix. 
and Jer. xxvii.—xxix. were probably known to him. 
Daniel took his place with the other prophets, as is 
evident from the Greek versions, and from Matt, xxiv. 
15and Josephus, “ContraAp.”i. 8; Job (Ecelus. [b\- 
racli] xlix. 9), Ezra, and Mordecai were still counted 
as prophets by Josephus (l.c.). In the reaction 
against the “ Genuzim ” (Apocrypha), 
The probably occasioned by their use by 
Prophets. Essenes and Christians, Daniel had 
maintained a place among the books 
that made the hands unclean, and as a prophet. 
The critical movement, lioAvever, had not spent its 
force at the end of the first century; a hundied 
years later Daniel w 7 as no longer accorded a place 
among the Prophets (B. B. 14b). Ontheothei hand, 
the effort to remove Ezekiel had proved unsuccess¬ 
ful. The limitation of the prophetic canon to eight 
books was consequently later than the redaction of 
the canon as a whole to tw T ency-two or tw r enty -four 
books. How many books were counted as prophets 
by the grandson of Siracli, w 7 ho w 7 rote his preface 
after 132 b.c., by the author of II Macc. ii. 13 et 
seq., or by the New 7 Testament writers, can not be 
determined. Josephus numbered thirteen. That 
Siracli had before him a volume of twelve prophets 
is not certain. The presence of xlix. 10 in the He¬ 
brew text does not prove that he wrote this verse. 
Between 180 and i32 the manuscript may have been 
retouched, as is suggested by the descriptions of 
Phinehas and Simon. No conclusions can, therefore, 
be drawn from this passage as to the date of Jonah 
or of Zech. ix.-xiv., or the title “Malachi.” 

Siracli’s grandson speaks of “other books in 
addition to the Law and the Prophets. II Macc. ii. 
13 mentions the Psalter (ra to v A aviS) and “ letters of 
kings concerning temple gifts.” Philo, if he is the 
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author of “De Vita Contemplativa,” refers to 
“hymns” as well as “laws” and “inspired words of 
the prophets ” (ii. 475, ed. Mangey). Josephus adds 
to the thirteen Prophets four books containing 
“hymns to God and precepts for the conduct of 
human life” (“Contra Ap.” i. 8). In Luke xxiv. 44 
“ the Psalms ” are mentioned as also furnishing pre¬ 
dictions of the resurrection. These passages, while 
indicating a special class of books, containing 
hymns, moral precepts, and temple history, do not 
suggest either a completed prophetic canon ora defi¬ 
nite number of additional works. The finally pre¬ 
vailing number and estimate of the “ writings” can 
only have been the result of the critical process by 
which the extent of the canon and the number of 
the prophets were determined. The attempts to 
make such books as Ezekiel (Shab. 13b; Men. 45a, 
b; Hag. 13a), Proverbs (Shab. 30b), 
The Canticles (Yad. iii. 5; Meg. 7a), Eccle- 

Hag-iog- siastes (Yad. l.c .; ‘Eduy. v. 3; Shab. 
rapha. 30a, b), Esther (Meg. 7a; Sanh. 100a), 
and probably the books of Daniel, 
Job, and Ezra, share the fate of the Genuzim, 
were only temporary. The use of Canticles, Eccle¬ 
siastes, and Esther on certain feast days gave needed 
support to their canonicity. In the course of the 
second century of the common era a fixed group of 
hagiograplia, to which relatively less importance 
was ascribed than to the Prophets, was constituted. 
The earliest testimony as to the contents of this 
group is B. B. 14b. 

The order of the Prophets and the Hagiograplia in 
this Baraita presents neither the original sequence 
nor the finally adopted arrangement. In earlier 
times the reader no doubt was quite free in the 
choice of his selections. As long as each book 
formed a separate roll the order could not have been 
regarded as of much consequence. This apparently 
was still the case in the year 100 (compare Luke iv. 
17; B. B. 13b). It was when larger volumes were 
produced that the question would arise as to the 
order in which their constituent parts should be 
copied. Practical considerations no doubt counter¬ 
acted the more obvious chronological principle that 
seems to have been followed in Alexandria. A val¬ 
uable intimation of this is found in the Baraita 
quoted. It declares that Isaiah was placed after 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel because “ the Book of Kings 
ends in desolation, Jeremiah is all desolation, Eze¬ 
kiel begins with desolation and ends with consola¬ 
tion, and Isaiah is all consolation.” This is not to 
be set aside as a mere rabbinic fancy. For the prin¬ 
ciple of making the beginning of a book attractive 
and the end encouraging is even characteristic of 
editorial activity in the arrangement of the smaller 
collections out of which the larger volumes grew, 
and is based on a due regard for the effect upon the 
reader. The transfer of Isaiah to the first place 
may have been due to external considerations of 
size. The idea that the twelve Minor Prophets 
were written by “ the men of the Great Synagogue ” 
(nf>VUn DDJ3 '■EWK) was determining. Kuenen as¬ 
serts that “the Great Synagogue” is only an un- 
hist orical reflection of the assembly described in Nell, 
viii.-x. Even if it could be proved that the name was 
used in the Persian period to denote a regularly con¬ 


stituted authority, the functions ascribed to it would 
still remain projections into the past of much later 
conditions. When it is said that “ the men of Heze- 
kiah ” or “ the men of the Great Synagogue ” wrote 
certain books, it is probably meant that by' divine 
inspiration they produced authoritative texts from 
material already extant in oral or written form. 

The Psalter furnished the natural starting-point for 
the differentiated group of Hagiograplia. But when 
Bath was detached from Judges, and Lamentations 
from Jeremiah, the former was recognized as an 
auspicious and suitable introduction to the Psalms, 
and the latter was assigned to its chronological posi¬ 
tion between the three Solomonic writings and Daniel 
(B. B. lob). As the custom developed of arranging 
the five Megillot by themselves (Masorah and Spanish 
MSS.), and subsequently in the order of the feasts— 
viz.. Canticles, Buth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, 
Esther (German and French MSS.), Chronicles was 
transferred from the end to take the place of Buth 
(Masorah and Spanish MSS.). 

That Chronicles concluded the collection in the 
time of Jesus can not be proved from Matt, xxiii. 
35 (Luke xi. 51); for this passage drawn from “ The 
Wisdom of God” contains no word of Jesus, and 
does not refer to Zechariah b. Jehoiada mentioned 
in II Chron. xxiv. 20, but to Zechariah, the son of 
Baruch, mentioned in Josephus (“B. J.” iv. 6, § 4). 
The connection of Chronicles with Ezra was original 
and ultimately prevailed; as did also the chronolog¬ 
ical order of the erstwhile prophetic books, Daniel, 
Esther, and Ezra. 

Two tendencies are visible in the history of the 
canon: the one, critical, inclining to reduce the num¬ 
ber of sacred books by applying rigid standards of 
doctrinal consistency; the other, conservative of an 
earlier and truer estimate, and on this account more 
liberal to new works of the same general character. 
Both have rendered great service. The former has 
issued in a recognition of divergent types of teach¬ 
ing and different degrees of credibility in the canon, 
and of the rights of private judgment to appraise its 
contents; while the latter has resulted in the pres¬ 
ervation of many precious monuments of man’s re¬ 
ligious life, and the sense of historic continuity and 
collective growth. 
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BIBLE EDITIONS : The advantages of the 
newly discovered art of printing were quickly rec¬ 
ognized by the Jews. While for the synagogue 
service written scrolls only were (and are still) used, 
the printing-press was very soon called into service 
to provide copies of the Bible for private use. All 
the editions published before the Complutensian 
Polyglot were edited by Jews; but; afterward, and 
because of the increased interest excited in the He¬ 
brew Bible by the Reformation, the work was taken 
up by Christian scholars and printers; and the edi¬ 
tions published by Jews after this time were largely 
influenced by these Christian publications. It is 
not possible in the present article to enumerate all 
the editions, whole or partial, of the Hebrew text. 

TKis account 4s devoted mainly to tllC incunabula. 

(many of which were used as manuscri pts by Kennl- 
cott in gathering his variants; see his Report for 
1766, p. 103). 

The first to establish a Hebrew printing-press and 
to cut Hebrew type (according to Ginsburg, in the 
Chwolson Memorial Volume, p. 62) was Abraham b. 
Hayyim dei Tin tori, or Dei Pinti, in 1473. He 
printed the first Hebrew book in 1474 (Tur Yoreh 
De'ah). In 1477 there appeared the first printed 
part of the Bible in an edition of 300 copies. It 
is not really an edition of a Biblical book, but a 
reprint of Kimlii’s commentary on Psalms, to which 
the Biblical text of each verse is added; the text 
being in square, the commentary in Rabbinic, char¬ 
acters. Each verse is divided off by a “sof-pasuk.” 
The first four Psalms have the vowel-points; but 
the difficulty of printing them seems to have been 
too great, * and they were discontinued. The 
“ ketib ” is replaced by the “keri”; but the text is 
badly printed and contains many errors. The 
Psalms are not numbered, but simply divided, as in 
the manuscripts, into five books. From the type 
used it is conjectured that the printing was done at 
Bologna. The printers were Maestro Joseph, Baria, 
Hay} 7 im Mordecai, and Hezekiali of Ventura. A 
facsimile of a page is given in Simonsen, “ Hebraisk 
Bogtryk,” p. 9 (see also De Rossi, 44 De Hebr. Typ.” 
p.10 ; idem , 44 Annales Hebrseo-Typographici,” p. 14). 
The Psalms alone seem to have been reprinted be¬ 
fore 1480, in Rabbinic* characters similar to those 


used in the 1477 edition; and a third time together 
with an index of the Psalms and the text of the 
Birkat ha-Mazon. It is supposed that these two re¬ 
prints were issued at Rome (Simonsen, in “ Stein- 
schneider Fest-schrif t, ” p. 166; compare De Rossi, 

44 Annales,” p. 128). 

The first edition of the Pentateuch appeared at 
Bologna Jan. 26,1482, with vowel-signs and accents. 

The raphe-sign is liberally employed 
First in the first folios, but later on is dis- 
Edition of carded. The Targum (along the side) 
Pentateuch., and the commentary of Rashi (at the 
top and the bottom of the page) are 
printed with the text. The cost of publication was 
borne by Joseph ben Abraham Caravita. The pub¬ 
lisher was Maestro Abraham b. Hayyim dei Tintori 
(Dei Pinti) of Pesaro; the corrector, Joseph Hayyim 
ben Aaron Strassburg, a Frenchman. According to 
De Rossi (“Origine,” p. 16; “Annales,” p. 22), the 
editor made use of a Spanish manuscript; but Gins¬ 
burg (“Introduction,” p. 799) believes that German 
and Franco-German manuscripts were used. A fac¬ 
simile is given by Simonsen (p. 10). About the same 
time, and at Bologna, there appeared an edition of 
the Five Scrolls, with Rashi above and below the 
text and with the commentary of Ibn Ezra on 
Esther (“Annales,” p. 130). This was followed, 
Oct. 15, 1485, by an edition of the Former Prophets 
(without vowels), together with Kimlii’s commen¬ 
tary, brought out at Soncino in the duchy of Milan 
by Joshua Solomon Israel Nathan Soncino. That 
this edition was very carefully printed is attested 
upon the fly-leaf. The Divine Name is printed 
mm and (*'&• p. 4:0). In the following year 

the Later Prophets appeared at the same place; 
though neither date nor printing-office is mentioned 
in the hook itself. The passages m Kimni dealing 

with Christianity are not omitted, as is the case in 
later editions (ib. p. 131). It was this same printing- 
house that brought out, Feb. 23,1488, the first com¬ 
plete edition of the Bible, the text provided with 
vowels and accents, in two columns to the page. 
The Pentateuch in this edition is followed by the 
Five Scrolls. Soncino was aided in the printing by 
Abraham ben Hayyim dei Tintori, mentioned above. 
According to De Rossi {ib. p. 56), German codices 
were at the basis of this edition. 

Prior to this, portions of the Bible were printed 
at Naples; Proverbs, with a commentary of Im¬ 
manuel ben Solomon, by Hayyim ben Isaac ha-Levi 
the German (1486); and in the same 
Portions of year (Sept. 8) Job with the commen- 
the Bible, tary of Levi ben Gerson, Lamentations 
with that of Joseph Kara, and the rest 
of the Hagiographa with Rashi. The editor of this 
last edition was Samuel ben Samuel Romano {ib. p. 

52). This edition was completed with the Psalms 

(March 28, 1487) witliKimlii’s commentary, edited 
by Joseph ben Jacob the German, and corrected by 
Jacob Baruch b. Judah Landau {ib. p. 48). In 1487 
(June 30) an edition of the Pentateuch without com¬ 
mentary appeared at Faro in Portugal, upon the 
basis of Spanish manuscripts, in Spanish-Hebrew 
characters, with vowel-points—at times incorrectly 
applied—and with no accents. The expenses for 
the edition were paid by Don Samuel Gacon (Stein- 
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Page from the First Hebrew Edition of psalms, with Datid Kimhi’s Commentary. Printed 1477. 

(In the collection of H«u, Mayer Sulzberger.) 
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schneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 1072). The only copy 
known is printed on vellum. 

In 1490 an edition of the Pentateuch without 
vowel-points or accents was published by Abraham 
ben Isaac b. David at Ixar (Hijar) in Spain, together 
with the Targum Onkelos in small square type and 
Rashi in Spanish-Rabbinic type (De Rossi, “An- 
nales, ” p. 73); and one of the Psalms was issued at 
Naples (Dec. 12), together with Proverbs and Job 
(ib. p. 79). Another copy of the Pentateuch seems 
to have been issued at Ixar between 1490 and 1495, 
together with the Haftarot and the Five Scrolls. 
It is said by De Rossi to contain the printer’s mark 
of a lion rampant, such as is seen in the other Ixar 
prints. The printer was Eliezer b. Abraham Alan- 
tansi, and it is spoken of as “ elegantissima editio ” 
{ib. p. 143; “Cat, Bodl.” No. 1011a). In the year 
1491 two editions of the Pentateuch left the press: 
one at Naples (Soncino), with vowel-points and ac¬ 
cents together with Raslii, the Five Scrolls, and the 
scroll of Antiochus (“ Annales,” p. 82); the other at 
Lisbon (July-Aug.), with Onkelos and Rashi. The 
Lisbon copy was edited by David b. Joseph ibn 
Yahya and Joseph Calplion. It is declared by Le 
Long and De Rossi, (ib. p. 81) to be the most cele¬ 
brated and beautiful Hebrew print of the fifteenth 
century. The elegant characters are provided with 
vowels and accents even in the Onkelos, and the 
raplie-signs are used throughout (facsimile in Simon- 
sen, l.c. p. 12). It was published in two volumes, 
probably at the same press from which came the 
editions of Isaiah and Jeremiah with Kimhi’s com¬ 
mentary (1492) and Proverbs with the commentary 
of David b. Solomon ibn Yahya (c. 1492; see “An¬ 
nales, ” pp. 92,143). From another press in Portugal, 
at Leira, were issued, July 25, 1492, Proverbs with 
Targum and the commentaries of Levi ben Gerson 
and Menahem Mei'ri (printed by Samuel d’Ortas), and 
in 1494 the Former Prophets with Targum and com¬ 
mentaries of Kimlii and Levi b. Gerson (ib. pp. 92,104). 

Gerson b. Moses Soncino established a printing- 
press also in Brescia, from which there issued a 
Pentateuch with the Five Scrolls and the Haftarot, 
Jan. 23, 1492; a second edition of this 
Soncino Pentateuch, Nov. 24, 1493; Psalms, 
Bibles. Dec. 16, 1493; and a complete Bible, 
May 24-31, 1494 (ib. pp. 88, 98, 102; 
Baer-Delitzscli, “Liber Psalmorum,” p. iv.). This 
last edition is in most copies merely a reprint of the 
1493 edition as regards the Pentateuch; and it is of 
especial interest as being the one used by Luther in 
making his translation into German. Luther’s copy 
is preserved in the Berlin Royal Library (Kennicott, 
Reports, pp. 81, 85; Bachmann, “ Alttestament- 
Untersuchungen,” p. 101, with facsimile). It is in¬ 
teresting to note that Gerson seems to ignore most 
of the peculiarities of the Masoretic text as laid down; 
e.g ., by Jacob b. Hayyim(Konig, “ Einleitung,” p. 52). 

As none of the polyglot Bibles were the work of 
Jewish printers or editors a short account only of 
them need be given here. The idea 
Polyglot seems to have originated with Origen 
Bibles. (185[?]-253), who drew up in parallel 
columns the Hebrew text, its translit¬ 
eration into Greek, and various other Greek recen¬ 
sions in fifty scrolls or books which were then de¬ 


posited in the library of Pampliilus at Caesarea (this 
Hexapla was preceded by a Tetrapla). The idea 
was not revived until the sixteenth century, when 
the first edition of the Hebrew text by Christians 
appeared in the Complutcnsian Polyglot (Alcala de 
Henares, 1514-17, 6 vols.). Renouard believes that 
the plan originated with Aldus Manutius, who, in 
the preface to the Psalter of 1497, speaks of the 
probability of his publishing a Hebrew-Greek and 
Latin Bible in one. Only the first sheet, however, 
of this was printed. The honor of being first in the 
field belongs to Cardinal Ximencs; though among 
those who helped him were the Maranos Alfonso of 
Zamora and Paul Nunez Coronel. The three col¬ 
umns on each page contain the Hebrew, the Septu- 
agint, and the Vulgate. The Targum of Onkelos is 
added, of which Alfonso made the Latin translation. 
Ximenes had to cast his own Hebrew type for this 
work: “ hatefs ” are sparingly used; of the accents, 
only “athnah.” and “sof-pasuk.” The Masoretic 
divisions are discarded; and the text for the first 
time is arranged after the model of the Vulgate, the 
chapter-numbering of which is printed in the mar¬ 
gin. By means of a letter, reference is made from 
each Hebrew word to its Latin equivalent; and the 
Hebrew roots are also placed on the margin. 

The Hebrew text of the Complutensian was re¬ 
peated in the Antwerp Polyglot (1569-72, 8 vols.), 
the editor of which was Arias Montanus, and the 
printer Christopher Plantin. It is known also as the 
“Biblia Regia,” because Philip II. defrayed the ex¬ 
penses. In addition to the texts in the Compluten¬ 
sian, it contains an additional Targum and a num¬ 
ber of tracts on lexicographical and grammatical 
subjects. Only 500 copies were printed, most of 
which were lost at sea on their way to Spain. The 
polyglot of Elijah Hutter (Nuremberg, 1599-1601). 
contains, besides the older versions, a number in 
modem European languages; and it is peculiar from 
the fact that the radical letters of the Hebrew text 
are printed in full characters, and the servile letters 
in hollow ones. A decided advance is made in the 
Paris Polyglot (1629-45, 10 vols.), done at the ex¬ 
pense of Michel le Jay. Here the Complutensian 
and Antwerp polyglots are repeated; but there are 
added the Syriac and Arabic as well as the Samari¬ 
tan, Hebrew, and Aramaic versions, and a Latin 
translation of all the versions. It is also highly 
prized for its typographical excellence. 

Still more ambitious than the Paris was the Lon¬ 
don Polyglot edited by Brian Walton (1654-57, 6 
vols., and “Lexicon Heptaglotton,” 1669, 2 vols.). 

The first four volumes contain the Old 

London Testament, where, in addition to the 

Polyglot. Hebrew, the following texts are to be 
found; Samaritan-Hebrew, Samaritan- 
Aramaic, Septuagint with readings of the Codex 
Alexandrinus, Old Latin, Vulgate, Syriac, Arabic, 
Targum Onkelos, Pseudo-Jonathan and Jerusalem 
Targums, Targum Jonathan and Targum of the 
Hagiographa, Etliiopic and Persian in varying com¬ 
pleteness. All of these were accompanied by Latin 
translations. This polyglot was the second book in 
England to be published by subscription. It was 
originally dedicated to Cromwell; but as he died 
during the printing, it was finally dedicated to 
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Page from the First Hebrew edition of tiie Pentateuch, Printed at Bologna, 14S2. 

(In the New York Public Library.) 
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Charles II. A few copies, however, left the press 
before the change was made; and these are called 
* Republican ” copies, to distinguish them from the 
‘‘Royal ” ones. 

The polyglot of Christian Reineccius (Leipsic, 
1750, 8 vols.), which contains the Hebrew (with 
Masoretic notes), the Greek, Latin, and Luther’s 
German version; that of E, Hutter (Hamburg, 1599), 
of which only the Pentateuch. Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth were pub¬ 
lished; and that 
of S. Bagster 
(London, 1821). 
in which the He¬ 
brew text is that 
of Y a n d e r 
H o o g h t, the 
Samaritan that 
of Kennicott, 
need no further 
mention. The 
Heidelberg or 
Bertram’s poly¬ 
glot {tw-officina 
Sanct-Andreana. 

1580; Com Indi¬ 
ana, 1599, 1616. 

3 vols.), Hebrew. 

Greek, and 
Latin, is based 
on the Com pi u- 
tensian text. Pol¬ 
yglot Psalters 
containing the 
Hebrew text 
were published 
at St. Germain 
des Pres in 1509 
and 1513 by the 
elder IIenrv 
Stephen, at 
Genoa in 1516 
by Agostino Jus¬ 
tinian, and at 
Cologne in 1518 
by Pot-ken. The 
only Jewish pol¬ 
yglot. issued 
was the Penta¬ 
teuch (Constan¬ 
tinople, 1547), 
w li i c h con¬ 
tained, besides 
the text, the 
Targum, the 
Neo-Greek, and 
the Persian 
translations in Hebrew characters. The most recent 
polyglots are those of Stier and Thiele (Leipsic, 
1847-63; 3d ed., 1854-64) with Hebrew, Septuagint, 
and Vulgate, and of R. de Levante (London, iS76, 
6 vols.). 

Another class of Bibles, and these distinctively 
Jewish, are those that are known as Rabbinic Bibles, 
or Mikra’ot Gedolot. The first of these was pub¬ 
lished at Venice 1517-18; the editor was Felix Pra- 


tensis. It contains the Pentateuch with Onkelos 
and Rashi, the Former and Later Prophets with 
Targum Jonathan and Kimhi’s comments (the anti- 
Christian passages omitted); Psalms 
Rabbinic with Targum and Kiinlii; Proverbs 
Bibles. with the commentary known as “ Iyaw 
we-Naki”; Job with the commen¬ 
taries of Nalimanides and Abraham Farrisol; the 
Five Scrolls with the commentary of Levi b. Ger- 

son; Ezra and 
Chronicles with 
the commenta¬ 
ries of Rashi and 
Simon ha-Dar- 
shan. To these 
were added the 
Jerusalem Tar- 
gum to the Pen¬ 
tateuch; Tar¬ 
gum Slieni to 
Esther; the vari¬ 
ant readings of 
Ben Asher and 
Ben Naphtali; 
the thirteen “ar¬ 
ticles of faith 77 
of Maimonides: 
the 613 precepts 
according to 
Aaron Jacob Ha¬ 
san ; and a table 
of the parasliiyot 
and Haftarot ac¬ 
cording to the 
Spanish and 
German rites. 
This edition is 
the first in which 
Samuel, Kings, 
and Chronicles 
are divided into 
two books, and 
Nehemiahissep- 
a r a t e d from 
Ezra. It is the 
first also to indi¬ 
cate in the mar¬ 
gin the numbers 
of the chapters 
in Hebrew let¬ 
ters (Ginsburg, 
“Introduc¬ 
tion, 77 p. 26). 
The keri con¬ 
sonants are also 
given in the 
margin. 

The edition was not, however, pleasing to the 
Jews, perhaps because its editor was a convert. 
Elijah Levita, in his “Masoret lia-Masoret,” severely 
criticizes the Masoretic notes. This edition was re¬ 
placed in 1525 by the second Bomberg text, which 
was edited by Jacob b. Hayyim of Tunis under the 
title £*Hpn mm This text, more than any 

other, has influenced all later ones; though readings 
from the Complutensian and from the Soncino edi- 
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Page from the Brescia Edition of the Bible, 1494. 

(Copy used by Luther.) 
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tion of 1488 have occasionally found their way in. 

It is peculiar as being the first to insert the letters 
q and D for the purpose of indicating the open and 
closed sections, and to designate the keri by the 
letter p. Here also the first attempt is made, though 
incompletely, to collect the Masorah, both “ Magna ” 
and “Parva.” As in the best manuscripts, the 
larger Masorah is printed above and below the text 
(Hebrew and Targum in parallel columns); while 
the lesser Masorah is printed between the columns. 
Besides the elaborate introduction to the Masorah by 
Jacob b. Hayyim himself, an index to the Masorah, 
Ibn Ezra's introduction to the Pentateuch* Moses 
ha-Nakdan’s treatise on accents, the variations be¬ 
tween the Easterns and the Westerns and between 
Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali, it contains the Penta¬ 
teuch with Targum, Kashi, and Ibn Ezra ; the Former 
Prophets with Kashi, Kimlii, and Levi b. Gerson; 
Isaiah with Kashi and Ibn Ezra; Jeremiah and Eze¬ 
kiel with Kashi and Kimhi; the Minor Prophets with 
Kashi and Ibn Ezra; Psalms with Rashi and Ibn Ezra; 
Proverbs with Ibn Ezra, Moses Kimhi, and Levi ben 
Gerson; Job with Ibn Ezra and Levi ben Gerson; Dan¬ 
iel with Ibn Ezra and Saadia; Ezra with Ibn Ezra, 
Moses Kimhi, and Rashi; Chronicles with Pseudo- 
Kashi ; and the Five Scrolls with Rashi and Ibn Ezra. 
This Bible was reprinted, with readings inserted from 
the edition of Felix Pratensis (Venice, 1525-28). 

The third edition of the Bomberg Rabbinic Bible 
(1546-48) was edited by Cornelius Adelkind. It was 
practically a reprint of the second, except that the 
commentary ot Ibn Ezra on Isaiah was omitted, 
while that of Jacob ben Asher on the Pentateuch 
and that of Isaiah di Trani on Judges and Samuel 
were inserted. This third Bomberg edition was re¬ 
peated in the fourth edition by Isaac b. Joseph 
Salam and Isaac ben Gerson (Treves). Part of the 
Masorah omitted in the third edition has here been 
reinserted. The fifth edition was a reprint of De 
Gara’s (Venice, 1617-19, by Pietro Lorenzo Braga- 
dini, and revised by Leo di Modena). It was, how¬ 
ever, expurgated by the Inquisition. The sixth 
edition, by Johannes Buxtorf (Basel, 1618-19, 2 
vols.), was a reprint of the 1546-48 copy. To this 
was added the editor’s “Tiberias,” a Masoretic work. 
The seventh Biblia Kabbinica was published at Am¬ 
sterdam, 1724-28 (4 vols., fol. 1), under the title 
“ Keliillot Mosheli. 77 It contains, besides the Hebrew 
text, the Targum on the whole Bible; Kashi, Ibn 
Ezra, Levi ben Gerson, Obadiah Sforno, Jacob b, 
Aslier, Hizkuni, and Tmre No‘am on the Penta¬ 
teuch; David Kimhi on the Prophets and the Chron¬ 
icles; Isaiah di Trani on Judges and Samuel; 
“ Keli Yakar 77 on the Former Prophets, and “ Keli- 
Paz, 77 by Samuel Laniado, on the Later Prophets; 
Meir Arama on Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Song of 
Solomon; Jacob Berabon Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and some other Later Prophets; Samuel Almosnino 
on the Later Prophets; Isaac Gerson on Malachi; 
“ Torat Hesed ” by Isaac ben Solomon; Ya'bez on 
Psalms, Job, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Eccle¬ 
siastes, Daniel, Ezra, Neliemiah, and Chronicles; 
Joseph ibn Yaliya on the Hagiographa; “Mizmor 
le-Todah, 77 by Samuel Arepol, on Psalm cxix.; “ Kaw 
we-Naki 77 on Proverbs; Menahem Mei'ri on Prov¬ 
erbs ; Moses Kimhi on Proverbs, Ezra, Nehemiali; 


Nalimanides, Farissol, and Simon ben Zemah Duran 
on job; Saadia Gaon on Daniel; Yalkut Shim'oni 
on Chronicles; Moses of Frankfurt’s annotations, 
entitled “Komaz Minhali,” on the Pentateuch; 

“ Minhali Ketannali” on the Former Prophets; 

“ Minhali Gedolali ” on the Later Prophets, “ Minhat 
‘Ereb” on the Hagiographa; the introduction of 
Jacob b. Hayyim of Tunis; and the tract on the 
accents by Moses ka-Nakdan. 

The latest Biblia Kabbinica, with thirty-two com¬ 
mentaries, is that published at Warsaw by Leven- 
sohn (1860-68, 12 vols., small fol.). It 
The contains, besides the original Hebrew, 
Warsaw the Targums Onkelos and Yeruskalmi 
Rabbinic on the Pentateuch, the Targum Ou- 
Bible. kelos on the Prophets and Hagiogra- 
' plia, and the Targum Sheni on Esther, 

Of commentaries it contains that of Kashi on the 
whole Bible; Aaron Pesaro’s “Toledot Aaron 77 ; 
Asheri’s commentary and Norzi’s notes on the 
Bible; Ibn Ezra on the Pentateuch, the Five Megil- 
lot, the Minor Prophets, the Psalms, Job, and Daniel; 
Moses Kimhi on the Proverbs; Nalimanides on the 
Pentateuch; Obadiah Sforno on the Pentateuch, the 
Song of Solomon, and Ecclesiastes; Elijah Wilna on 
the "Pentateuch, Joshua, Isaiah, and Ezekiel; S. E. 
Lenczyzand S. Edelson the Pentateuch; J. H. Alt¬ 
schuler on the Prophets and Hagiographa; David 
Kimhi on the Later Prophets; Levi ben Gerson on 
Joshua, Kings, Proverbs, and Job; Isaiah di Trani 
on Judges and Samuel; S. Oceda on Ruth and La¬ 
mentations ; Eliezer ben Elijah Ashkenazi on Esther; 
Saadia on Daniel. It also contains the Masorah 
Ma°*na and Parva, tracts on the voivols and accents, 
the various readings of Ben Aslier and Ben Naphtali, 
and the introduction of Jacob ben Hayyim of Tunis. 

Several editions were published at Venice by 
Daniel Bomberg, 1517, 1521, 1525-28. Of later edi¬ 
tions, only a few of the more impor- 
Various tant can be mentioned here. Joseph 
Editions. Athias (Amsterdam, 1661) edited the 
text, using Buxtorf’s edition and the 
traditional one, that had come down from Soncino 
(1488), with a comparison of two manuscripts. This 
was reprinted by Leusden in 1667. A third edition 
was brought out by Daniel Ernest Jablonski (Bei¬ 
lin, 1690), but with a comparison of all the earlier 
editions (other editions 1712, and, without vowels, 
1711). Jablonski’s, in turn, became the foundation 
of that of J. H. Michaelis (Halle, 1720), for which 
the latter compared five Erfurt manuscripts and 
nineteen printed editions. The Mantuan Bible of 
1742-44, edited by Rafael Hayyim b. Abiad Shalom 
Basilea and Felice (Masliah) Marini, was in a meas¬ 
ure only a reprint of Michaelis; Raphael in his edi¬ 
tion of the excellent text, as corrected by Norzi 
(“Minhat Shai,” Mantua, 1732-44), tried to unify 
the text and not simply to reprint the older editions. 

The basis of all the modern editions of the Bible 
is that of E. van der Ilooght (Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, 1705). It is practically a re - 
Van der print of the Athias-Leusdcn edition; 
Hooght. but at the end it has variants taken 
from a number of printed editions. It 
has been much prized because of its excellent and 
clear type; but no manuscripts were used in its prep- 
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aration. This text was followed, even when vari¬ 
ants were added, by Proops, Houbigant, Simon, 
Kennicott, Hahn, etc. The text of D. H. Opitz 
(Kiel, 1709) seems to be a mixed one; three manu¬ 
scripts, a number of the earlier editions, and the 
polyglots having been laid under contribution. Eut 
still the Van der Hooglit was considered to be a 
sort of “ textus receptus,” the edition of M. Letteris 
(Vienna, 1852) showing very few changes. This last 
edition was reprinted with clear-cut type by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (Berlin, 1866, etc.), 
and in New York by Wiley & Son (1872-75). The 
first Hebrew Bible in America, published by William 
Fry at Philadelphia in 1814, was from the text of 
Van der Hooglit, and it was reprinted in Phila¬ 
delphia by Isaac Lesser in 1849. 

No serious attempt was made to issue a text of 
the Bible after the best manuscripts and the Maso- 
rah until S. Baer commenced his pub - 

Recent lications with the help of Franz De- 
Editions. litzsch (1861 et seq.). His edition, un¬ 
fortunately not completed, has become 
the standard. Based upon a much fuller comparison 
of manuscripts is the edition of the Masoretic Bible of 
Chr. D. Ginsburg (London, 1895), which maybe con¬ 
sidered to represent the truest Masoretic tradition. 
Of quite a different character is the polychrome edi¬ 
tion of the Bible, now (1902) nearly completed, pub¬ 
lished by Paul Haupt (Leipsic and Baltimore, 1893 
et seq.) with the aid of the foremost Biblical scholars. 
Under the title "The Sacred Books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, ” it endeavors to give a critical edition of the 
Hebrew text on the basis of the versions and the 
results of modern critical inquiry. The supposed 
sources are distinguished by various colors. 


Bibliography : Steinsctraelder, Cat. Bodl. passim; Be ette- 
Sclarader, Lehrbuch der Hist.-Crit. Einleitung* P- 21o Ber¬ 
lin, 1869; Dibain, Introduction to Greek and Latin Classics , 
Together with an Account of Polyglot Bibles , etc., vol. i., 
passim. London, 1827; Buhl, Kanon und Text desA. T. p. 
82: B. Pick, Hist, of Printed Editions of the 0. T. in He- 
Tjraica , ix. 47 et seq .; Ginsburer, Introduction to a Critical 
Edition of the Bible , London, 1895 (contains very full ac¬ 
counts of every edition). 

T. G. 


BIBLE EXEGESIS.—Jewish: 1 . Israel has 
been called “ the People of the Book ”; it may as fitly 
be called “the people of Scripture exegesis,” for ex¬ 
egesis in the largest sense of the word is in a way 
the one indigenous science which Israel has created 
and developed, after having produced, during the 
first long period of its history, the actual subject of 
this science, the Bible itself. During the thousand 
years following the collection of the different books 
of the Scripture, the intellectual activity of Judaism 
was directed almost exclusively to the exegetic treat¬ 
ment of the Bible and the systematic development 
of the Law derived from it. When, through contact 
with Hellenic and Arabic learning, the Jewish intel¬ 
lect was led into new channels, Bible exegesis still 
retained its position of chief interest; it was the first 
to feel the influence of the new thought; and it 
gave birth to auxiliary Hebrew philology, the only 
science which originated in the Judaism of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. That other great production of medieval 
Judaism, the philosophy of religion, likewise devel¬ 
oped into Bible exegesis in order to take on a Jewish 
character, although it substantially reproduced alien 


views. Finally, the younger sister of the philoso¬ 
phy of religion, the mysticism of the Cabala, also 
assumed the form and character of Bible exegesis. 

During the centuries of decadence and increasing 
ignorance the exposition of the Bible in its vaiious 
aspects still remained the most popular and assidu¬ 
ously cultivated occupation of the Jewish mind. 
The epoch known as the Mendelssolmian begins 
with a renaissance in the field of Bible exegesis. 
And modern Judaism is especially characterized by 
two reforms founded on the study and exposition of 
the Bible; viz., the reinstatement of the Bible in,its 
legitimate place in the instruction of the young, 
where it had long been secondary to the study of 
the Talmud; and the sermon in the synagogue, based 
as it is on the Biblical text. Corresponding with this 
importance of Bible exegesis in the intellectual life 
of Israel, sketched here in a few words, is the mag¬ 
nitude of the exegetical literature, which will now 
be briefly reviewed in its chief phases and products. 

2 . The beginnings of Jewish Bible exegesis go 
back to a period when a part of the books collected 

later on into the Biblical canon did not 
Beginning yet exist. The original designation 
of Jewish for the expositor’s function, the verb 
Exegesis. “ darash ” (£>71), from which the orig¬ 
inal name of Scriptural exegesis, the 
noun “midrash” (£m£), was formed, is used in the 
well-known reference to Ezra (Ezra vii. 10) that he 
“prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord.” 
The verb denotes “to investigate,” “to seek,” and, 
in connection with the Bible, meant, therefore, to 
examine the text, to search into what it means. 
This reference to Ezra is the earliest mention of 
Scriptural exegesis, and its history dates from his 
activity. Ezra, who by his endeavors placed the 
Pentateuch on the pinnacle of its importance for the 
new Jewish community of the Second Temple, and 
lienee for the subsequent ages of Judaism, may also 
be regarded as the founder of Scriptural exegesis, 
which latter was confined at first to the Pentateuch 
as representing the entire sacred writings. Two in¬ 
stitutions that originated in this period, the syna¬ 
gogue and the academy, assured a lasting home to 
the intellectual activity concentrated upon the ex¬ 
amination and exposition of the Bible. In the syn¬ 
agogue the sacred text of the Pentateuch, and later 
that of the Prophets, were read and expounded; in 
the academies and schoolhouses the same texts were 
used for teaching the young and for investigation 
and in the instruction of adults. Thus, in har¬ 
mony with its origin and the character of these two 
institutions, exegesis became a matter of oral in¬ 
struction and oral tradition ; hence any written exe¬ 
getical literature of the Bible during those first form¬ 
ative centuries is out of the question. 

3. There are no contemporary accounts of the 
development of the academy and the method of in- 
■struction among the Palestinian Jews during the 
time of the Second Temple: the historic records speak 
of them only after they had been firmly established 
and recognized. Frequent references in traditional 
literature, traceable down to the decades immedi¬ 
ately preceding the Christian era, show that the na¬ 
tional science, as developed by the Pharisees since 
the time of the Maccabees, was divided into two 
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groups, Bible and tradition (“Mikra” and “Misk- 
iiah ”), and that the latter comprised three branches, 
in which the work of traditional liter- 
Midrash, ature originated. These three branches 
Halakah, were: (1) Midrashot (in the singular, 
and “ Midrash ”); (2) Halakot (or Halakah); 
Haggadah. (3) Haggadot (or Haggadah). This 
order of the constituentsof Mishnah 
in its most comprehensive sense corresponds with 
the historical development of these branches. 
First in time was the Midrash, i.e. f the expo¬ 
sition of the Scripture, especially of the Penta¬ 
teuch and more particularly of its legal portions. 
From this branched off, on the one hand, the Hala¬ 
kot—the statutes derived exegetically from the 
written law, to which were added other statutes, 
which had been transmitted orally, and which the 
teachers endeavored to connect exegetically with 
the Biblical text—and, on the other, the Haggadot, 
which included the exegesis not connected with 
the Law, with its manifold material derived from 
t lie sacred writings. Through this differentiation the 
branch designated as “ Midrash ” was specialized into 
exposition of the Law or lialakic exegesis. The 
derivation of the Halakah from the Biblical text 
was also called “Talmud,” so that “Talmud” orig¬ 
inally meant the same as “ Midrash ” in the above- 
mentioned stricter sense. 

The Mikra, the fundamental part of the national 
science, was the subject of the primary instruction, 
and was also divided into three parts; 
Mikra. namely, the three historic groups of 
the books of the Bible, the Pentateuch, 
the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. The intelli¬ 
gent reading and comprehension of the text, arrived 
at by a correct division of the sentences and words, 
formed the course of instruction in the Bible. The 
scribes were also required to know the Targum:, the 
Aramaic translation of the text. The Targum made 
possible an immediate comprehension of the text, 
but was continuously influenced by the exegesis 
taught in the schools. The synagogues were pre¬ 
eminently the centers for instruction in the Bible 
and its exegesis. The reading of the Biblical text, 
which was combined with that of the Targum, 
served to widen the knowledge of the scholars 
learned in the flrst division of the national science. 
The scribes found the materiaHor their discourses, 
which formed a part of the synagogue service, in 
the second division, the several branches of the tra¬ 
dition ; the Haggadah, the third of these branches, 
especially furnished the material for the sermon. 

4. The tannaitic traditional literature is derived 
from the three original branches of the traditional 
science, as taught in the schools of both Palestine 
and Babylonia. Although part of tliis literature 
has been lost, its most .important products are still 
extant. The Mislmah, in its strict 
Traditional sense, and its supplement, the Tosefta, 
Literature, as well as a mass of other Halakic sen¬ 
tences (Baraitas, see Baraita), pre- j 
served in the two Talmuds, are derived from the 
second of those branches. This part of the tannaitic 
literature retains many traces of its descent from the 
Midrash, in the many Biblical exegetical details 
which it contains. The branch of the Midrash pre¬ 


served as its documents the Midraskim to the last 
four books of the Pentateuch; viz., Mekilta, on Ex¬ 
odus; Torat Kohanim, or Sifra, on Leviticus; and 
Sifre, on Numbers and Deuteronomy. These works, 
which are running commentaries on the Biblical 
text, and as such the earliest of their kind, contain 
also the exegetics belonging to the third branch. 

-But there are also tannaitic Haggadah collections, 
such as were produced in great number in the post- 
tannaitic period, preserving those haggadic tradi¬ 
tions of the tannaitic time which continued in exist¬ 
ence. One of these Haggadot, for instance, is the 
“Seder ‘Olam,” a chronology of Bible history based 
on haggadic exegesis. In the period of the Amo- 
raim, beginning with the redaction of the Mishnah, 
the method of instruction was changed in that the 
Mishnah became the text-book for lectures and dis¬ 
cussions in Palestine as well as in Babylonia. The 
two Talmuds, which drew their material chiefly 
from the Halakah and halakic exegesis (the Midrash 
in the exact sense), but gave a considerable place 
also to the Haggadah, are the result of these lectures 
and discussions. The haggadic exegesis was culti¬ 
vated especially in Palestine, leading to the hag¬ 
gadic Midrash collections on the Pentateuch, the 
pericopes (“Pesiktas see Pesikta), and other Bib¬ 
lical books, which were based principally on the 
sermons. The final editing of these collections be¬ 
longs to the post-amoraic time, though they repre¬ 
sent chiefly the exegesis of the Amoraim. Side by 
side with the writings here sketched, which were al¬ 
ways connected in some way with Biblical exegetics, 
there came to maturity during the time of the Tan- 
naim and Amoraim the Targum literature, originating 
in the institution of reading the Targum at divine 
service. This Targum was extended to the whole 
Bible, as was also the Masorah, which latter is the 
determination of the rules and principles governing 
the text of the Bible. These were the two branches 
of study which transmitted to later generations the 
knowledge and correct reading of the Bible text. 

5. The products of the traditional literature de¬ 
scribed above have this trait in common, that they 
are not the exclusive work of certain writers, but 
are the outcome of a long series of oral traditions, 
that were finally given a certain form in a written 
work. Therefore the exegesis found in these works 
does not belong to one single epoch, hut to different 
epochs extending over a number of centuries. Prom 
the days of Hill el (30 b.c.) the names of the com¬ 
pilers of the traditional exegesis were 
Tannaitic also handed down; so that the origi- 
and nators of a large part of that early 
Amoraic Bible exegesis and many of the Tan- 
Exegesis. naim and Amoraim are known as more 
or less important exegetes. An old 
tradition reports of HilleFs teachers, Skemaiali and 
Abtalion, that they were great exegetes (“darsha- 
nim ”). Hillel himself marks an epoch in halakic 
exegesis, since he formulated the seven rules ac¬ 
cording to which the Bible text must be explained. 
Hillel’s pupil, Johanan b. Zakkai, followed a kind 
of symbolic exegesis. 

The period between the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the Hadrianic. war was the most fruitful and 
important epoch for early exegesis, and its repre- 
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sentatives were Johanan b. Zakkai’s pupils and tlieir 
disciples. Chief among these in the held ot lialakic 
exegesis are Ishmael b. Elisha and Akiba ben Jo¬ 
seph, between whose teachings there existed a fun¬ 
damental opposition which extended to the Hag- 
gadah. Ishmael expanded Hillers rules into the 
well-known thirteen rules for exegesis, and postu¬ 
lated besides others, that of the human mode ot 
expression in Scripture, a thesis that was to have an 
important influence on later Jewisli exegesis. Akiba, 
imbued with the incomparable importance ot the 
Biblical text, successfully defended the opinion he 
derived from his teacher, Nahum of Gimzo, that not 
even what might seem to be the most insignificant 
word of the text was without its especial meaning; 
hence everything contained in the text must be¬ 
come the subject of interpretation. Akiba’s work 
was continued by his pupils, the leaders m the post- 
Hadrianic time, who were voluminous exegetes. 
One of them, Eliezer, son of the Galilean Jose, tor- 
mulated thirty-two rules for haggadic exegesis. 
The erreat teachers of the Law (halakists) of the tan- 
naitic period were also eminent Biblical exegetes, 
although there were also some tannaites whose pre¬ 
eminence lay solely in .the domain of exegesis; as. 
for instance, Eleazar of Modiim in the pre-Hadri- 
anio period, and the above-mentioned Eliezer b. 
Jose in the post-Hadrianic period. 

The Halakists and Haggadists were more sharply 
distinguished during the time of the Palestinian 
Amoraim Although even then some eminent heads 
of academies were at the same time masters of the 
Hawo-adah, e.< 7 ., Johanan, Simeon b. Lakish, Eleazar 
b. Pedat, The most important Bible exegetes were 
mostly haggadists by profession, as Samuel b Nah- 
man Simlai, Isaac, Levi, Judah b. Simon, Huna, 
Judan, Judah b. Shalom, Tanhuma. These stu¬ 
dents of the Haggadah, as they were called, pre¬ 
served also, the old exegetic traditions, and produced 
in the post-amoraic times the above-mentioned Miu- 
rasli collections. In Babylonia the haggadic exege¬ 
sis was cultivated, in a less independent spirit, be- 
in* mostly under the influence of the Palestinian 
schools. There were, however, eminent haggadists 
among the great teachers, as Bab in the third and 
Baba in the fourth century. 

The exegetics of the traditional literature that 
was not transmitted with the names of the authors, 
especially the anonymous portions of the tannaitic 
Midrash, originated in part at a very early date. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the exegetic phraseology 
of the tannaites, and consequently the earliest ter¬ 
minology of Bible exegetics as a whole, were already 
in existence when the historic period of Jewish Bible 
exegesis began with Hillel; that terminology may 
therefore be considered as a monument of the period 

before Hillel. . 

6. These sources of Jewish Bible exegesis, be¬ 
longing to the first period, which ended with the 
final redaction of the Talmud (oOO 
Early Bible c.e.), were supplemented by others 
Trans- of an entirely different nature. 1 hese 

lations. complete the account that has to be 

given of the exegesis of that period. 
First in order are the old translations of the Bible; 
they, like the Aramaic r<> 


spread the knowledge of the Bible and naturally re¬ 
flected the exegesis of the school from winch they 
proceeded. The Septuagiut demands especial at¬ 
tention, being the earliest literary translation as well 
as a source for early exegesis. Aquila s translation 
represents the school of Jabiieh, especially Akiba s. 
But the other Greek versions are also based on Jew¬ 
ish exegesis, and so is, in great part, the Peshitta. 
Jerome in turn endeavored to establish the Hebrew 
truth ” in his Latin version, on the basis of oral in¬ 
struction received from Jewish exegetes of Pales¬ 
tine. Philo, the great representative of the Alexan¬ 
drian exegesis, takes a foremost place; his writings 
are in part, comprehensive and explanatory para¬ 
phrases of the stories and ordinances 
Philo. of the Pentateuch, and, in part, a run¬ 
ning allegorical commentary on the 
Bible text. Philo’s allegorical exegesis was the first 
and most consistent attempt to prove by means of 
Biblical exegesis that Greek philosophy undeila} 
the superficial meaning of the words of the Bible. 

In Palestine, too,—indeed as early as the time of 
Philo—opinions and speculations on God and the 
Creation, in part of extraneous origin, were con¬ 
nected with two chapters of the Bible (Gen. i. and 
Ezek. i.); and their exegesis was the real subject 
of the esoteric doctrine called after those sections, 
“Ma'ase Beresliit ” and “Ma*ase Merkabali.” The 
chief work of the historian Josephus may also he 
considered as a source of the Bible ex- 
Josepbus. egesis of this time; the first part of 
his “ Antiquities ” being a running 
commentary on the narrative portions of the Scrip¬ 
ture. Finally, the Bible exegesis contained in the 
hooks of the New Testament must be mentioned. 
It proceeded from the exegesis current at the time, 
and belongs to the same class as the other products 
of the early Haggadah. It became the actual foun¬ 
dation for the new faith, just as the Biblical exege¬ 
sis, the Midrash of the Palestinian schools, may be 
considered the basis for the reshaping of Judaism 
after the destruction of Jerusalem and the Second 

Temple. . 

7. The Bible exegesis of the Tannaim and the 
Amoraim, which may be best designated as exegesis 
of the Midrash, was a product of nat- 
Midrasb: ural growth and of great freedom m 
Peshat; the treatment of the words of the 
Masorak Bible. But it proved an obstacle to 
further development when, endowed 
with the authority of a sacred tradition in the Tal¬ 
mud and in the Midrasli collections edited subse¬ 
quently to the Talmud, it became the sole source for 
the interpretation of the Bible among later genera¬ 
tions. The traditional literature contains, indeed, 
an abundance of correct explanations that are m 
harmony with the wording and the context; and 
it bears' everywhere evidence of a fine linguistic 
sense, good judgment, and an acute insight into 
the peculiarities and difficulties of the Bible text. 
But side bv side with these elements of a natural 
and simple Bible exegesis, of value even to-day, the 
traditional literature contains an even larger mass ol 
expositions far removed from the actual meaning 0 
the text. In the lialakic as well as iu the haggadic 

exegesis expounder endeavored not SO milCll to 
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seek tlie original meaning of the text as to find au¬ 
thority in some Bible passage for the concepts and 
ideas, the rules of conduct and teachings, for which 
lie wished to have a Biblical foundation. To this 
were added, on the one hand, the belief that the 
words of the Bible had many meanings, and, on 
t he other, the importance attached to the smallest 
portion, the slightest peculiarity of the text; hence 
the exegesis of the Midrash strayed further and fur¬ 
ther away from a natural and common-sense inter¬ 
pretation. 

Again, it must be remembered that the Midrash 
exegesis was largely in the nature of homiletics, ex¬ 
pounding the Bible not in order to investigate its 
actual meaning and to understand the documents 
of the past, but in order to iind religious edification, 
moral instruction, and sustenance for the thoughts 
and feelings of the present. The contrast between 
the simple natural explanation of the literal sense 
and tlie Midrash, that did not feel bound to follow 
the mere words, was recognized even by the Tan- 
naim and the Amoraim, although their idea of the 
literal meaning of a Biblical passage may not be 
allowed by more modern standards. The above- 
mentioned tanna, Ishmael b. Elisha, even said once, 
rejecting an exposition of Eliezer b. Hyrcanus: 
“ Truly, you say to Scripture, ‘ Be silent while I 
am expounding!’” (Sifra on Lev. xiii. 49). The 
tannaitic exegesis distinguishes principally between 
the actual deduction of a thesis from a Bible passage 
as a means of proving a point, and the use of such 
a passage as a mere mnemonic device, a distinc¬ 
tion that was also made in a different form later in 
the Babylonian schools. The Babylonian Amoraim 
were the first to use the expression “Peshat” (EDtrE) 
lo designate the primary sense, contrasting it with the 
“ Derash, ” the Midrashic exegesis. These two terms 
were later on destined to become important features 
in the history of Jewish Bible exegesis. And, again, 
in Babylonia was formulated the important principle 
that the Midrashic exegesis could not annul the pri¬ 
mary sense. This principle subsequently became 
the watchword of the common-sense Bible exegesis; 
but how little it was known or recognized may be seen 
from the admission of Kalmna, a Babylonian amora 
of the fourth century, that while at eighteen years 
of age he had already learned the whole Mislmah, 
he had only heard of that principle a great many 
years later (Shah. 63a). Ivaliana’s admission is 
characteristic of the centuries following the final 
redaction of the Talmud. The primary meaning is 
no longer considered, but it becomes more and more 
the fashion to interpret the text according to the 
meaning given to it in traditional literature. Tlie 
ability and even the desire for original investigation 
of the text succumbed to the overwhelming author¬ 
ity of the Midrash. It was, therefore, providential 
that, just at the time when the Midrash was para¬ 
mount, the close study of the text of the Bible, at 
least in one direction, was pursued vvitli rare energy 
and perseverance by the careful Masorites, who set 
themselves the task of preserving and transmitting 
the pronunciation and correct reading of the text. 
Bv introducing punctuation (vowel-points and ac¬ 
cents) into the Biblical text, in the seventh century, 

tlitx-t protecting hedge -which, accord¬ 


ing t o Akiba’s saying, the Masorahwas to be for the 
words of the Bible. Punctuation, on the one hand, 
protected the tradition from being forgotten, and, 
on the other, was the precursor of an independent 
Bible science to be developed in a later age. 

8. Ivaraism gave the first impulse toward an inde¬ 
pendent investigation of the Bible and a denial of 
the autocratic authority of the Mid- 

Karaite rash. The “ Bene Mikra ” (Sons of the 
Exegesis. Scripture), as the sect founded by 
Anan (eighth century) called itself, 
rejecting the Talmudic tradition, posited as first 
principles the duty to investigate the Bible itself 
and to draw from it the foundations for religious 
knowledge and rules of conduct by means of an ex¬ 
egesis independent of tradition.. But Ivaraism ex¬ 
erted a lasting influence on the further development 
of Jewish Bible exegesis not so much by its own 
achievements as by its reaction on the large majority 
of the Jews who remained faithful to tradition. For 
undoubtedly Saadia, the great originator of the new 
Jewish knowledge, was stimulated by the Ivaraitic 
movement to enter upon his pioneer activity. He 
proved his genius as a Bible exegete in the first in¬ 
stance in polemics against the Karaites; and they, 
iu turn, were stimulated by Saadia and his partly 
polemic, partly positive work, to a richer and more 
significant activity in their own field than that which 
obtained before his appearance. The Karaite leaders 
in exegesis and Hebrew philology were accord¬ 
ingly either Saadia\s contemporaries or belonged 
to the post-Saadian times. 

In the century and a half between Anan and 
Saadia, Ivaraism produced no exegete of lasting im¬ 
portance. But the numerous exegetes and founders 
of sects mentioned in clear and unmistakable terms 
by the Karaites themselves, though they often disap¬ 
proved of them,demonstrate the vigorous intellectual 
activity of Eastern Judaism after Anan. Not long 
after him Benjamin of Naliawendi, one of the fa¬ 
thers of Ivaraism, applied the allegoric method of 
exposition in a way reminding one of Philo. YTid- 
ghanof Hamadan (Judah the Persian) laid down the 
principle that the Torah had an exoteric as well as 
an esoteric significance. Hivi of Balkh, of the mid¬ 
dle of the ninth century, proposed a rational criti¬ 
cism of the subject-matter of the Bible, at the same 
time finding two hundred reasons against the authen¬ 
ticity of the Pentateuch, mainly on historical, but 
also on legal grounds. Most of the Karaite exe¬ 
getes, either Saadia’s contemporaries or follow¬ 
ing immediately after him, wrote commentaries on 
the Pentateuch and on other Biblical books, under 
Saadia’s influence and controverting him. Among 
these may be mentioned Solomon b. Yeroham, Sahal 
b. Mazliah, Abu Yusuf Yaflaib al-Kirkisani, and 
the prolific Karaite exegete, Japheth b. Ali, fre¬ 
quently cited by Abraham ibn Ezra. 

As the exposition of the sacred text was not pos¬ 
sible without philological explanations, the com¬ 
mentaries of the Karaite exegetes contain, of course, 
many grammatical and lexical explanations. But 
even here they were not originators, and were only 
stimulated by Saadia's example and instruction to 
more penetrating philological research into Hebrew. 
The earliest Karaite grammarians of whom anything 
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definite is known, as well as David ben Abraham, 
the earliest Karaite lexicographer, were all subse¬ 
quent to Saadia. The earlier Karaites contributed 
to the development neither of Hebrew philology nor 
of exegesis, which began to flourish about the tenth 
century among the Eastern and Western Jews still 
clinging to tradition. But contemporaneously with 
the later golden age of Rabbinitic exegesis, and in¬ 
fluenced by it, exegetic literature flourished among 
the Karaites, its chief representatives being Abu al- 
Fara‘i Harun (at the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tum), Jeshua b. Judah (at the end of the eleventh 
century), Jacob b. Reuben, Levi b. Japheth; Japh- 
eth b. Sa‘id, and Judah Hadassi (contemporary of 
Ibn Ezra). At the end of the thirteenth century 
Aaron b. Joseph wrote a commentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch (* 4 Sefer ha-Mibhar”), in imitation of Ibn Ezra 
and using Nahmanides; and not long after Aaron 
b. Elijah, the younger, who was influenced by Mai- 
monides, wrote his commentary on the Pentateuch 
(“Keter Torah”), a work that worthily ends the ex- 
emetic literature of the Karaites. 

9. The new epoch in the history of Jewish Bible 
exegesis beginning with Saadia may fitly be charac¬ 
terized as u the period of the Peshat. As alread} 
mentioned, this phrase signified among the Baby¬ 
lonian Amoraim the primary sense of the Bible text, 
in contradistinction to its interpreta- 
Period of tion as found in the Midrash. Now 
the Peshat. the phrase became the watchword for 
the exegetes who broke away from 
the authority of the Midrash and went direct to the 
Bible text without regard to traditional exegesis. 
The authors writing in Arabic also use the phrase 
in this seqse; and Ibn Janah calls Saadia the repre¬ 
sentative of the Peshat. It was a matter of no little 
importance for the new method of exegesis that its 
founder held the highest position in the gift of the 
tradition-loving Jews of his age; for the fact that 
it was the “ Gaon of Sura ” who opened up new 
paths for exegesis facilitated the recognition and 
further development of this method among the large 
majority of the Jews who still held b} tiadition. 
But the genuine merit of Saadia’s labors also assured 
their success. His most important work in the field 
of Bible exegesis is his Arabic translation of the 
Bible, which chiefly aimed to bring about a right 
understanding of the original text by means of the 
Arabic reproduction. In his version Saadia leaves 
nothing obscure. Although he does not paraphrase, 
he translates freely; disregarding the syntactical 
character of the original, and connecting the verses 
and parts of the verses in a way to make them at 
once comprehensible. Saadia’s translation shows 
the same characteristic as his Bible exegesis, as far 
as it is known from the extant frag- 
Saadia. ments of his commentaries, and from 
his chief religio-philosopliical work. 
This characteristic is his rationalism: reason is for 
him the basis even in Scriptural exegesis; and in 
accordance with it the exposition of the text must 
contain nothing that is obscure or that contradicts 
logical thought. He does not confine himself to 
reproducing the exact meaning of the single words 
and sentences, but he takes a general view of the 
context, the whole chapter, the whole book, and 


explains their interrelation. Saadia’s rationalism, 
which became the standard for the following cen¬ 
turies, accorded with his belief in the divine origin 
of the Bible and in the Biblical miracles; these, he 
thinks, serve as witnesses to the veracity of the 
Prophets and of Scripture. Saadia’s rationalistic 
exegesis is systematized in his book on religious 
doctrines and beliefs, “ Emunot we-De 4 ot.” This is 
largely exegetic, and harmonizes the anthropomor- 
phfc figures of speech employed in Scripture pas¬ 
sages referring to God and His vvoiks with philo¬ 
sophic speculation in a way that has become the 
pattern for later exegetes (see Anthropomorphism:). 

In addition to the authority of reason, Saadia rec¬ 
ognizes also the collateral authority of the Scriptuie 
itself as a source for exegesis; and as he is familial 
with the Bible, he makes copious use of its contents 
for the purposes of illustration and exposition. 

Saadia’s third authority is tradition. This he uses 
in liis Bible exegesis as far as he finds necessary and 
practicable; and he recognizes its influence on exe¬ 
gesis, pioneer of an independent exegesis though lie 
was. 

Saadia created Hebrew philology, the most im¬ 
portant prerequisite for a sound exegesis. His gram¬ 
matical and lexical works were as epoch-making 
for a scientific knowledge of the Hebrew language 
as his Bible exegesis for~the exposition of Scripture, 
and his religio-philosopliic works for all philosophic 
speculation on the doctrines of Judaism. In these 
three branches, which all belong in the larger sense 
to Bible exegesis, Saadia was a pioneer; and his 
labors were of lasting influence because of the great 
authority which he rightly enjoyed. 

10. The work of Saadia as the originator of He¬ 
brew philology and of rational Bible exegesis was 
not carried toward completion in the Orient, where 
he himself had been active; the leadership in this 
field passed, soon after Saadia’s death, into the hands 
of Western Judaism, the Diaspora of North Africa 
and Spain. In the East, as noted above, Saadia’s 
literary activity stimulated in the first instance his 
Karaite opponents; but he found no successois foi 
his work among the Rabbinite Jews at the academies. 
It was not until many years after his death that a 
worthy successor to Saadia was found in Samuel b. 

Hophni (died 1034), another gaon of 
The Sura, whose Arabic version and corn 
Geonim. mentary on the Pentateuch, as well as 
his exegesis, closely followed Saadia 
both in its comprehensiveness and in details. Hai 
Gaon, Samuel b. Hophni’s son-in-law (died 1038), 
the last famous gaon of Pumbedita. devoted himself 
to Bible exegesis, not only in his lexicon, but also 
in his commentary on Job. It is characteristic of 
Hai, who was also a great Talmudist, that lie con¬ 
sulted the Koran in order to explain Biblical pas¬ 
sages; and once he sent to ask the Syrian Catholicos 
how a certain difficult passage in the 
School of Psalms was explained in the Syriac 
Kairwan. translation of the Bible. Long before 
the splendor of the Gaonate faded after 
Hai’s death, Kairwan (in Tunis) had become a seat 
of Jewish scholarship. The physician and philos¬ 
opher Isaac Israeli, the elder contemporary. of 
Saadia, was active here; he wrote a somewhat diffuse 
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commentary on the first chapter of Genesis. His 
pupil, Dunash ibn Tamim, was one of the first to 
introduce the comparative study of Hebrew and 
Arabic as a fruitful, source for Bible exegesis. Al¬ 
ready before him another North African, Judah 
ibn Koreisli, had written a work in which he system¬ 
atically carried out a comparison of Biblical He¬ 
brew with Arabic, Aramaic, and Neo-Hebrew, and 
warmly recommended, for linguistic reasons, the 
study of the Targum, that had been neglected. In 
this curious piece of work, which is still extant, there 
is also a long excursus on the anthropomorphisms 
and the anthropopathisms of the Bible, in which for 
the first time the important tannaite postulate, that 
the Torah speaks in human language, uses human 
forms of speech, is applied in a sense which devi¬ 
ated from the postulate’s original meaning, but 
which thereafter became paramount. The oldest 
representative of Jewish learning in Italy, Shab- 
bethai Donolo, also interpreted this adage (which 
is not found in Saadia) in the same way; his com¬ 
mentary on the book Yezirah (written in 946) was 
prefaced by an exegetic treatise on the Biblical ac¬ 
count of the creation of man. Another eminent ex- 
egete, who was honored by posterity as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Pesliat, was the great Talmud 
commentator Hananeel b. Hushiel in Kairwan, a 
contemporary of Hai. Only fragments of his com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch and on Ezekiel are ex¬ 
tant: he, however, largely admitted Miclrashic ele¬ 
ments into his exegesis. 

11. The most solid foundations of Jewish Bible 
exegesis were laid in Spain through the develop¬ 
ment of Hebrew philology, which reached its high¬ 
est point in this new home of Jewish learning, from 
the middle of the tenth to the beginning of the 
twelfth century; although its products belong pri¬ 
marily to the domains of grammar and 
Philology lexicography, the}' yet can be included 
in Spain, in exegetic literature. It was only 
after philologic literature had reached 
its culminating point in the works of Abulwai.id ibn 
Ganah, that the classic literature which marks the 
golden age of medieval literary activity was en¬ 
riched by Bible commentaries. In the beginning of 
this period a commentary on the Psalms by the cele¬ 
brated Joseph ibn Abitur (Ibn Sat anas) is mentioned; 
but the existing fragments of this commentary show 
its method to have been that of the Midrash, and 
reveal nothing else concerning the method of exege¬ 
sis (see Abitur). The Bible exegesis of the Spanish 
Jews, which was pursued with unusual ardor, was 
directed, in the first instance, to the investigation of 
the Biblical language. From the time of Hasdai 
ibn Sliaprut to that of Samuel ibn Nagdela (second 
half of the tenth to first half of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury), eminent and gifted scholars vied with one an¬ 
other in placing the science of Hebrew grammar on 
a firm basis—a basis that has not been overthrown 
even by the philology of the nineteenth century. 
Tlie} r also developed Hebrew lexicography to a point 
far in advance of all preceding endeavors. Mena- 
hem ben Saruk’s dictionary; Dunasli ibn Lab rat’s 
critical work; the polemics of the pupils of Menaliem 
and Dunash; Judah b. David Hayyuj’s work, that 
came like a revelation; Abulwalid’s critical work; 


the literary controversy between him and Samuel ibn 
Nagdela; and the writings of both as well as of others 
belonging to their circle; and finally Abulwalid’s 
chief work, composed of a grammatical and a lexical 
part—all these works mark the development of the 
philologic literature in Spain. Those of Havyuj and 
Abulwalid especially furnished a firm basis for a 
Bible exegesis that, on its linguistic side at least, 
was free from gross errors and mere guesswork. 
But all these compositions contain more than simple 
grammatical and lexicographical contributions to 
Bible exegesis; and especially Abul- 
Abulwalid walid’s chief work—which is gener- 
ibn ally designated by its separate parts, 

Ganah. “Luma* ” (Hebr., “Rikmah”) and the 
“ Book of Roots ”—is so rich in multi¬ 
farious exegetic material that these works may be 
considered as equivalent to a continuous Bible com¬ 
mentary. 

Abulwalid’s exegesis draws largely upon rhetoric, 
and regards the Biblical expressions from the point 
of view of the metaphors and other tropes familiar 
to him from Arabic literature. Many textual diffi¬ 
culties he cleared away hermeneutically, being led 
by his method to the same results as are obtained by 
modern textual criticism, although he accepted the 
authority of the Masorah without question. He as¬ 
sumes a sweeping transposition and interchange of 
letters, and proceeds in many Biblical passages on 
the theory that the Biblical author himself by mis¬ 
take put one word for another that he really had in¬ 
tended. He recognizes traditional exegesis as the 
true and authoritative criterion in much that is un- 
ascertainable or doubtful in Scripture; but he does 
not hesitate to contradict tradition if the natural and 
literal sense requires it. 

12. Nothing has been preserved of Bible exegesis 
proper in the form of commentaries from the period 
preceding Abulwalid. His younger contemporary, 
the poet and philosopher Solomon ibn Gabirol, per¬ 
haps embodied in a special work his allegorical ex¬ 
position of individual Biblical passages; for the ex¬ 
amples of his exposition quoted by Abraham ibn 
Ezra would seem to have been taken 
Exegetics from such a work. Ibn Ezra is also 
in Spain, the only source of information con¬ 
cerning a curious example of early 
Pentateuch criticism by one of the grammarians of 
the eleventh century, Isaac ibn Yashush, who as¬ 
serted that Gen. xxxvi. 31-43 was written at the time 
of King Jehosliaphat. Ibn Ezra also controverted 
another unnamed critic of the same period, who, 
applying Abulwalid‘s above-mentioned method, 
explained almost two hundred Scriptural passages 
by substituting other words for those that seemed to 
him incorrect. In the golden age of Jewish culture 
in Spain two eminent philologists also directed their 
attention to Bible exegesis proper, parts of whose 
commentaries, written in Arabic, have been pre¬ 
served— namely, Moses ibn Gikatilla of Cordova 
and Judah ibn Balaam of Toledo. Moses ibn Gika¬ 
tilla endeavored to explain the Biblical miracles 
rationalistically; while Ibn Balaam attacked these 
attempts, and otherwise bitterly criticized Ibn Gika- 
tilla’s exegesis. Ibn Gikatilla’s commentary on 
Isaiah and on the Psalms, from which Ibn Ezra copi- 
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ously quoted, was tlie first sustained attempt to ex¬ 
plain those books historically, lhus, he lefcis the 
predictions of the second part of Isaiah to the time 
of the Second Temple, and in the same way he as¬ 
sumes that some psalms are exilic. Judah ibn Ba¬ 
laam’s commentary on Isaiah is extant in full, and a 
comparison of this work with baadia s translation 
shows the advance made by Bible exegesis during 
the century tying between them. 

In addition to Hebrew philology, so closely re¬ 
lated to exegesis, two special fields of intellectual 
activity, Hebrew poetry and philosophic speculation, 
were likewise influenced, and in turn promoted the 
advance of Bible exegesis during this golden age of 
Jewisli-Spanish culture. Through the introduction 
of Arabic prosody, poetry had indeed been led into 
forms foreign to the genius of the old 
Poetry ; Biblical poetry; but in consequence of 

Philosophy the definite knowledge of the forms of 
of speech and the better comprehension 
Religion, of the words of the Bible, the new He¬ 
brew poetry that blossomed into un¬ 
expected luxuriance on Spanish soil was marked b^ 
a certain classical perfection and finish. Love of 
poetry and the practise of riming likewise sharpened 
the perception for the poetic beauties and other lit¬ 
erary qualities of Scripture. One of the most re¬ 
nowned poets of this period, Moses ibn Ezra, de¬ 
voted a long chapter of his work on rhetoric and 
poetics to Biblical rhetoric; apptying to it, in a 
much more specific way than Abulwalid had done, 
the terminology and definitions of Arabic rhetoric. 
As for the relation of the philosophy of religion to 
Bible exegesis, it is sufficient to mention the names 
of Bahya ibn Pakuda, Solomon ibn Gabirol, Abra¬ 
ham ibn Hiyya, Moses ibn Ezra, Joseph ibn Zaddik, 
Judah ha-Levi, and Abraham ibn Daud. The works 
of these thinkers embody the principle, first logically 
enunciated by Saadia, that on the supreme questions 
of religious knowledge the Scriptures teach nothing 
beyond human reason. Allegory was used only to 
a limited extent. As a result of this conviction of 
fhe necessity for agreement between the postulates 
of reason and the Bible, a high-handed freedom of 
treatment of the Biblical word became current, that 
was often imposing in its daring. In consequence 
the elements of a new form of Midrash found their 
way into Bible exegesis, made subservient to philo¬ 
sophic speculation. The Peshat exegesis, which had 
been freed from the fetters of the early Midrash con¬ 
tained in the traditional literature, found itself 
now confronted by a new enemy—the philosophic 
Midrash. 

13. While the system of the Peshat was nearing 
its complete development in the countries influenced 
by Arabian culture, the Midrashie exegesis had re¬ 
mained paramount among the Jews of Christian 
countries. The Midrash literature was enriched by 
new compilations; and the exegetes 
The u Dar- also, striving for a certain independ- 
shanim.” ence, found the material for their com¬ 
mentaries mostly in the traditional lit¬ 
erature. These exegetes are called “ Darshanim ” in 
the history of Jewish literature. To them belong 
Moses ha-Darshan in Narbonne (middle of eleventh 
centurv), Tobiah b. Eliezer in Castoria, Bulgaria 


(end of eleventh century),and Menaliem b.Solomon in 
Home (first half of twelfth century). Here must also 
be named the compiler of the“Yalkut Sliime‘oni,” 
the most complete Midrasli compilation on the whole 
Scripture, dating perhaps from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century. In this field represented 
by the Darshanim there arose quite unexpectedly in 
northern France a school of Bible exegesis, which, 
in entire independence of the Spanish-Arabian school, 
endeavored to search into the Peshat, the simple, 
natural, primary sense, in avowed contrast to the 
Midrash, without, however, severing its connection 
with the latter. The founder of this school was 
Solomon ben Isaac (Rabbi Solomon Yizhaki), com¬ 
monly called Rasili (died 1105); his commentary on 
the Talmud is for all time an indispensable aid to 
the study of that work; and his commentary on the 
Bible, especially on the Pentateuch, has never been 
surpassed in enduring popularity and 
Rashd. large circulation. Raslii’s commen¬ 
tary lias in many respects the charac¬ 
ter of a compilation of Midrash collections; but he 
takes from the traditional literature chiefly those ex¬ 
planations that he can best harmonize with the word¬ 
ing and the connection of the Biblical text; and lie 
expressly rejects those that he can not bring into 
such agreement. Besides this, he endeavors to ar¬ 
rive independently at the meaning of the Scriptural 
words, guided by the Talmudic principle, every¬ 
where emphasized, that no Biblical verse may be de¬ 
prived of its plain, self-evident meaning, no matter 
what varied interpretations are put upon it by the 
Midrash. In addition, he pays constant attention to 
the linguistic side of exegesis; showing an acute and 
often intuitive sense of language, and supplement¬ 
ing by these means, as well as by his complete com- 
mand of diction, the inadequacy of his sources. 

Joseph Kara and Samuel b. Meir were still more 
pronounced representatives of the Peshat. Joseph 
Kara was a nephew of Menaliem b. Helbo (an elder 
contemporary of Rashi, who even before him had fol¬ 
lowed the same tendency); the title “ Kara” (compare 
“ Mikra,” Scripture), found already in the Talmud, 
marks him as a Bible exegete. He was a prolific 
writer, and more independent in his exegesis than 
Rashi. He was given to postulating general rules 
of interpretation, and to explaining the chapters of 
the Bible as a whole. Nor did he hesitate to differ 
from tradition in regard to the time of composition 
of the Biblical books; ascribing, for instance, the 
Book of Samuel, on account of I Sam. ix. 9, to a 
later period than that to which it was generally 
assigned. He posited the principle that Scripture 
must be interpreted by itself, without the help of the 
traditional literature. This principle was especially 
applied by Rasin's learned grandson, Samuel b. Me’ir, 
whose commentary on the Pentateuch 
Exegesis in may be regarded as the foremost pro- 
Northern duction of the exegetie school of 
Prance. northern France. His brother, Jacob 
Tam, wrote no Bible commentary, 
but showed interest and aptitude for linguistic 
research in Hebrew in his Responsa, in which he 
defends Menaliem ben Saruk against Dunash ibn 
Labrat. Jacob Tam’s pupil, Joseph Bekor Shor, 
was the last important representative of the Peshat 
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of northern France. His commentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch is marked by acumen and deep insight into 
the continuity of its meaning. Anticipating later 
Biblical criticism, he assumed duplicate accounts in 
the Pentateuch. The Bible exegesis of the school of 
northern France, which was supplemented neither 
by scientific research into the Hebrew language nor 
by mental training in philosophical or other scientific 
studies, may be designated as the exegesis of plain, 
clear common seuse; its products are in many ways 
equal to those of the Spanish-Arabian school. 

14 . All Biblical lore in the countries of the Mo¬ 
hammedan culture, which developed in such fulness 
after Saadia, was confined, on account of the lan¬ 
guage in which it was written, to those circles where 
Arabic was spoken. Abraham ibn Ezra was the 
first one to disseminate it on a large scale in the 
Christian countries of Europe. A ma- 
Abraham ture man, who had absorbed the whole 
ibn Ezra, culture and learning of Spanish Juda¬ 
ism in the flower of its intellectual de¬ 
velopment, he left his home and spent nearly three 
decades (1140-07) in different cities of Italy, Pro¬ 
vence, northern France, and England; every where, as 
he says, “ writing books and revealing the secrets of 
knowledge. ” The chief products of his astonishing 
many-sided activity are his exegetic works. His 
commentaries, although written faraway from Spain, 
are the most important product, in the field of Bible 
exegesis, of the golden age of Spanish Judaism, not 
only on account of the opinions of many representa¬ 
tives of this period, which are therein cited and dis¬ 
seminated, but because their whole spirit, import, 
and material are the outcome of the extraordinary 
learning and insight that he took from home with 
him. These commentaries, written in Hebrew, also 
display throughout Ibn Ezra’s originality and his 
mastery over both subject and material; and they 
are especially attractive not only on account of their 
form—combining- clearness and vivacity, wit and 
profundity—but also because of the author’s con¬ 
summate handling of the Hebrew language, which 
had already been abundantly displayed in his clas¬ 
sical poems. 

Ibn Ezra’s Pentateuch commentary- has always 
been, side by side with Rashi's, one of the most 
popular works of Jewish exegetical literature, and 
both in their turn became the subjects of numerous 
supercommentaries. Ibn Ezra explained his own 
exegetical method in his introduction to the Penta¬ 
teuch commentary by characterizing- 

His and criticizing the various methods 
Exegetic employed hitherto by the exegetes, 
Method, such as the exegesis of the Geonim, 
the exegesis prevalent in Christian 
countries depending on the Mid rash, the exegesis of 
the Karaites, hostile to tradition, and the typologic¬ 
al-allegorical exegesis customary among Christians. 
As regards Ibn Ezra’s conception of the relation be¬ 
tween the traditional and the Peshat exegesis, he sees 
in the traditional exegesis—derived by the oral teach¬ 
ing (Halakali) from the words of the Biblical text, and 
which so often contradicts the natural literal sense 
—not an actual exegesis of the Bible text, but only 
a “suggestion,” a “reminder” (mnemonic device). 

In the same way he distinguishes between the “ word 


of the Derash,” the homiletic manner of haggadic 
exegesis, and the Peshat, by which only the literal 
signification of the Biblical text is arrived at. He 
knows nothing of the principle of the multiplicity 
of meanings of Scriptural words, which the leaders 
of the exegetic school of northern France acknowl¬ 
edged in order to justify the haggadic Midrash. 
Through this clear separation of the Peshat from the 
Derash he accords only a limited place in his exege¬ 
sis to the new Midrash, which introduces philosophy 
into the Bible text. He connects his philosophic 
speculations, either in longer passages or in brief 
allusions, with the explanation of the names of God 
(especially the Tetragrammaton), of the divine at¬ 
tributes and the Biblical precepts, and with single 
suitable passages. Ibn Ezra’s endeavors to defend 
the Biblical text against everything riiat might in¬ 
jure its integrity, may also find mention here. But 
he is nevertheless regarded, since Spinoza wrote his 
“Tractatus Tlieologico-Politicus,” as the precursor 
of the literary Pentateuch criticism of to-day. To 
judge from certain allusions, rather than from posi¬ 
tive statements, he seems to have held that the Pen¬ 
tateuch, although undoubtedly composed by Moses, 
received in later times a few minor additions. He 
also obscurely alludes to the later origin of Isaiah, 
cli. xl.-lxvi. 

Ibn Ezra’s contemporary, Joseph Ivimht, was sim¬ 
ilarly active in Narbonne as propagator of the Span- 
ish-Jewish science; he also was of Spanish origin 
and knew Arabic. He wrote a Hebrew grammar in 
Hebrew, and also commentaries on different Biblical 
books. His work was continued by his sons Moses 
and David (see Kimhj, David). The fame of the 
latter very soon eclipsed that of the father and 
brother. In the introduction to his chief exegetical 
work, the commentary on the Prophets, he based 
the privilege, or rather the duty, of exegetic re¬ 
search on religious motives. The Kimhis do not 
differ from Ezra in their search for the natural 
meaning of Scripture; and they, too, consider gram¬ 
mar and rationalism to be essential in exegesis. 

David Kimhi, whose didactic talents 
The appear in his grammar as well as in 
Kimhis. his Bible commentary, recognizes also 
the Mid rash exegesis, as well as Mai- 
monides’ philosophic opinions; and, like the latter, 
he does not hesitate to pronounce certain Biblical 
stories to be visionary accounts. His commentary 
on the Psalms is especially interesting by reason of 
its polemics against Christian exegesis. 

15 . It fell to the lot of Moses Maimonides, Ibn 
Ezra’s younger contemporary, to represent, like him, 
the high intellectual culture of the Spanish Jews 
outside of Spain, and to bring it to a fuller develop¬ 
ment than Ibn Ezra. Living in the midst of the 
Arabian culture in North Africa and in Eg}-pt, his 
activity was a natural continuation of the Jewish 
intellectual impulse which was so highly developed 
in Moorish Spain. But his influence extended far 
beyond the boundaries of the Arabic language; and 
he became a teacher for the whole Diaspora, as no 
one had been since the days of the Geonim. Mai¬ 
monides’ activity marked an epoch not only in the 
history of Judaism, but also in that of Jewish Bible 
exegesis. Pie enriched exegetic literature by no 
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•commentary, but bis chief philosophical worK, writ- 
ten in Arabic, the M Moreli Nebukiui ” (Guide of the 
Perplexed), contains much exegetie material. The 
u perplexed ” for -whom the work was to be a 
“guide” are those readers of Scripture who are 
harassed by doubts because of the 
Moses contradictions between the Biblical 

Mai- text and the postulates of rational 

monides. speculation. The “ Moreli Nebukim ” 
strives to clear away such contradic¬ 
tions by a correct explanation of the text. The au¬ 
thor, therefore, places at the head of his work a 
number of explanations of Biblical expressions to 
serve as a key for ascertaining the true meaning of 
Scripture. 

A fundamental principle of Maimonides’ Bible 
exegesis is that the Bible makes use of all the re¬ 
sources of language that have been invented by 
the human mind, in order to reveal or to conceal 
thought; and in his expositions he almost devotes 
more space to what the language of the Bible con¬ 
ceals than to wliat it has undisguisedly made known. 
He holds that the metaphoric and the figurative 
modes of speech, as forms of expression, are founded 
in the very nature of prophecy, and that to this fact 
is due tlieir important place in Scripture. In regard 
to the statements of Scripture concerning the Deity, 
the old postulate of the human mode of speech of 
the Bible becomes with Maimonides an important 
canon, by which everything unsatisfactory and ob¬ 
scure is removed from the idea of God. The ruling 
principle of his exegesis is the assumption of the 
exoteric and the esoteric sense. The “ secrets of the 
Law 75 hidden in the Biblical words are found by inves¬ 
tigation into the esoteric meaning. But such secrets, 
as sought by Maimonides, have nothing to do with 
mysticism ; he undertakes the investigation with ab¬ 
solute rationalism, as may be seen particularly iu 
his explanation of certain Bible stories and Ids ex¬ 
position of the reasons for the Law. He finds the 
teachings of the Aristotelian physics and metaphys¬ 
ics in the chapters on Creation (Gen. i.) and in that 
of the Heavenly Chariot (Ezek. i.). His rationalism, 
however, halts at the facts of prophecy and of the 
Bible miracles, though here, too, rational investi¬ 
gation comes into play. One of his most origi¬ 
nal and daring aids to exegesis is evolved by his 
doctrine concerning prophecy—namely, the theory 
of visions—whereby he transfers a number of Bible 
stories from the realm of fact into tlie realm of 
psychic experience. The principle of the exoteric 
and the esoteric sense of Scripture leads him to alle¬ 
gorical exegesis, with the theory of which he pref¬ 
aces his “ Guide 77 ; but his allegory remains within 
the bounds prescribed to it by his rationalism on 
the one hand, and by his faith in tradition on the 
other. Y T et there appear certain traces of that ex¬ 
tensive allegorization that not long after him appears 
among his disciples, as, for instance, in his exposition 
of Canticles, of the adulterous woman in Proverbs, 
and of the prologue to Job. 

16. Through Maimonides’ "Guide of the Per¬ 
plexed, 77 which, even during his life, was circulated 
in Hebrew translations, Aristotelian philosophy 
found an abiding-place in Jewish thought, and be¬ 
came a chief factor also in Bible exegesis. During 


the following tln-ee centuries many Bible commenta- 

tors were primarily concerned with finding the tenets 
of philosophy in Scripture. Especially the Biblical 
Wisdom books—Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job- 
lent themselves to such study; so also did tlie Song 
of Solomon, an ancient and a most fruitful field for 
allegorization. Philosophic allegory had already 
been applied to the last-mentioned book, and re¬ 
jected by Abraham ibn Ezra. Maimonides’ pupil, 
Joseph ibn Alenin, now wrote a philosophico-alle- 
goric commentary on it; Samuel ibn Tibbon, the 
translator of Maimonides’ work, com- 
Philo- merited on Ecclesiastes; his son Moses, 
sophical on the Song of Solomon. Samuel ibn 
Exegesis. Tibbon’s son-in-law, Jacob b. Abba 
Mari Anatolio, collected his sermons 
on the pericopes of the Pentateuch in a work en¬ 
titled “Malmad ha-Talmidim,” which Is the most 
important monument of tlie philosophic Scriptural 
exegesis current in Provence in the century follow¬ 
ing Maimonides—an exegesis that allegorized even 
Biblical personages in the manner of Philo. This 
allegorization, which detected abstract philosophic 
concepts and postulates in the personages and oc¬ 
currences of the Pentateuch stories, and which even 
forced itself into the Sabbath sermons of the preach¬ 
ers, led at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
to the second great controversy between the Mai- 
monists and auti-Maimonists in Provence and north¬ 
ern Spain. This controversy, suddenly terminated 
by an external event, did not bring philosophic Bible 
exegesis to an end. Its most eminent representative 
was Levi bex Gersiiox (died 1344), a strict Aris¬ 
totelian, who wrote commentaries on most of the 
Biblical books. In those on the Pentateuch and 
the historical books he exhaustively summed up the 
ethical and other maxims (practical applications) de- 
ducible from the Bible narrative. The philosophic 
commentary oil the Pentateuch by Nissim b. Moses 
of Marseilles, written at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, was less well known. A similar 
commentary was written b} r Samuel Zarza of Valen¬ 
cia in the fourteenth century. The last great exe- 
getic work written in Spain before the expulsion 
was the “ ‘Akedat Yizhak” (Offering of Isaac) by 
Isaac Arama, consisting of sermons iu a philosophic 
setting and partly philosophical in nature. The 
commentaries of Isaac Abravauel also give a large 
place to religio-pliilosophic discussion. 

17 . Side by side with the philosophical mode of 
exegesis another was developed, from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, that was based, like it, on 
tlie fundamental conception that there must be a 
deeper meaning in the Scriptural word than is im¬ 
plied in the literal sense. This conception, together 
with the assumption that all truths about God and 
creation, the universe and man, which are cogniza¬ 
ble by the human mind, and which have been so 
cognized, must be found in Scripture, was most 
clearly laid down in the introduction prefixed by 
Moses Nahmanides to his thoughtful commentary 
on the Pentateuch (written about 1268). Although 
the mystical exegesis is here secondary, and confined 
to a small number of guarded allusions, the new 
esoteric doctrine is here first openly promulgated, 
and powerfully supported by tlie authority of the 
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writer, wko was one of the foremost personalities of 

liis time. This doctrine, “Hokmali Nistarali 77 (Se¬ 
cret Wisdom), was first formulated in Gerona, Nah- 
manides’ home. It was also called “Cabala” (i.c., 
tradition). In its chief tenets, consist- 

Mystic ing of originally formulated pkilo- 
Exegesis. sophic theorems, such as the neo- 
Platonic doctrine of emanation, it 
connected with the remnants and reminiscences of 
a much earlier mysticism. 

Contemporaneously with these beginnings of the 
Cabala in northern Spain, another kind of mysticism 
connected with Scripture arose in German}', in the 
writings of Eleazar b. Judah of Worms, his exe- 
getic method consisting in the interchange and com¬ 
bination of the letters of the Scriptural text, and in 
computing their numerical value (see Gem atria). 
The exegetic method of the Cabala is founded on 
the foregoing, combined with the allegoric (and also 
typologie) exegesis. Cabalistic exegesis is given 
full recognition, together with the other methods of 
exegesis," in the Pentateuch commentary of Baliya 
ben"Asher of Saragossa (1201), which became one of 
the most popular exegetic works. Four methods of 
exegesis are enumerated in the introduction to this 
commentary, each of which is to be applied to Scrip¬ 
tural passages: (1) the way of the Peshat, (2) the 
way of the Midrasli, (3) the way of Reason (i.e., 
philosophic exegesis), and (4) the way of the Cabala, 
“ on which the light dwells—a path for the soul that 
refuses to be illumined by the light of life. ” Contem¬ 
poraneously with Baliya’s Pentateuch commentary 
there also appeared in Spain a book which was 
destined to become the basic work of the Cabala, and 
which owed its unprecedented success to the fact 
that it purported to be a relic of the earliest mysti¬ 
cism and a work of the same school of sages that 
had produced the old traditional works, the Misli- 
nah, the Talmud, and the Midrasli. This book is 
the Zoiiar, in its form a running Midrasliic com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch, but interrupted by 
many and various digressions, and supplemented by 
original additions. Like Baliya b. Asher’s book, but 
on a different basis, the Zohar also assumes four 
kinds of exegesis, or rather a fourfold 
“Pardes.” meaning: Peshat, Remez (allusion. 

typological sense, allegory), Derash, 
and Sod (secret, mystical sense). In formulating 
this doctrine of a fourfold meaning, the Christian 
mode of exegesis (which was well known to the 
Spanish Jews) probably served as a model; in this 
the fourfold sense (historical or literal, tropological 
or moral, allegorical, and anagogical) had long since 
been formulated (by the Venerable Bede in the 
eighth, and by Rliabanus Maurus in the ninth cen¬ 
ter v). The initial letters of the words Peshat, Re¬ 
mez. Derash, Sod, forming together the word “Par¬ 
des” (D’Y'YS), became the designation for the four¬ 
fold meaning, in which the mystical sense given in 
the Cabala was the highest point. The tenet of the 
fourfold meaning and its designation, “Pardes,” 
have been erroneously ascribed to the beginning of 
the Jewish Bible exegesis, the Tannaitc time, on 
account of the expression “ Pardes ” (pleasure gar¬ 
den), which is used metaphorically in an account of 
the mysticism of the Tannaitcs (Hag. 14b); but in 


point of fact'the designation “ Pardes ” marks the 
arrest, for a long time, of the development of tne 
Jewish Bible exegesis. 

18 . The four methods of Scriptural exposition, 
as applied side by side by Bahya b. Asher in his 
Pentateuch commentary, character- 
From the ize all the numerous works in the 
Thirteenth field of Jewish Bible exegesis during 
to the the three centuries following Maimon- 
Fifteenth ides. The Peshat was more or less 
Century, recognized and appreciated above the 
other methods, and even the Zohar 
borrowed much from Rashi and Ibn Ezra, both of 
whom were more and more regarded as the greatest 
exegetes, their Pentateuch commentaries being fre¬ 
quently commented upon. But new commentaries 
in harmony with the Peshat were also written. The 
Peshat did not supplant the Midrash; and side by 
side with it the ancient sources of the traditional 
exegesis were held in high estimation and employed. 
The extent to which the philosophic mode of exe¬ 
gesis was used has already been stated; hencefor¬ 
ward the mystical exegesis also gained in favor. 
An Italian, Menahem of Recanate (beginning of the 
fourteenth century), wrote a cabalistic commentary 
on the Pentateuch, in which the Zohar was freely 
drawn upon. The chief personalities of the exegetic 
literature of this period (which ended with the expul¬ 
sion of the Jews from the Pyrenean peninsula), that 
have not been mentioned above, are as follows: In 
the East, Tanhuni Yerushalmi (thirteenth century) 
wrote a commentary in Arabic on the greater part of 
the Scripture, prefixing to it a general and pithy 
introduction. Eleazar Ashkenazi, otherwise un¬ 
known, who calls himself a son of the Babylonian 
(“Bagdados”) Nathan, wrote in 1364 a commentary 
in Hebrew on the Pentateuch, that contains original 
views, and rationalistically explains away many 
miracles. Exegetic writings of this period, both 
from southern Arabia and by the Persian Jews of 
Central Asia, have recently come to light. Simon b. 
Zemali Duran (1361-1444) of North Africa wrote a 
commentary on Job. Jacob b. Aslier (1280-1340) of 
Spain wrote a commentary on the Pentateuch, of 
which the interpretations of letters and numbers are 
well known. Samuel b. Nissim wrote at the same 
time in Toledo commentaries on Joh and on other 
books, which he himself called “Midrash.” The 
prolific and many-sided Joseph Caspi (d. 1340) of 
southern France must also be mentioned, who ex¬ 
plained many of the Hagiograplia, as also Isaac 
Nathan b. Kalonymus, author of the first Hebrew 
Bible concordance (c. 1440). In northern France a 
lively interest in Bible exegesis was sustained, espe¬ 
cially by the polemics against the Christian manner 
of exegesis. The Tosafists, so-called, who contin¬ 
ued the labors of Rashi and his grandsons in the 
field of Talmudic study, contributed isolated re¬ 
marks also to Bible exegesis, especially to the Penta¬ 
teuch, which were collected in different compilations. 
Hezekiali b. Manoali and Eliezer of Beaugency 
wrote special commentaries. In Germany may be 
mentioned Menahem b. Mei'r of Speyer, author of 
a cabalistic commentary on the Pentateuch (fif¬ 
teenth century), and Lipmann of Miihlhausen in 
Prague (about 1400), author of the “Nizzalion.” In 
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Italy a voluminous exegetic literature was developed 
in the second half of the thirteenth and the early 
decades of the fourteenth century, its representatives 
being Isaiah of Trani the Younger, Benjamin b. 
Judah, Zerahiah b. Isaac b. Sliealtiel, and especially 
the poet Immanuel b. Solomon of Borne. The 
last-named wrote commentaries on the greater part 
of the Scriptures, mostly of a grammatical and 
rationalistic nature, but also philosophic or mystico- 
allegoric. He also wrote an interesting text-book 
on Biblical hermeneutics. From the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury may be mentioned: Aaron b. Gerson Abulrabi 
of Catania in Sicily, who, in a supercommentary on 
Kashi, propounded very original and often daring- 
expositions; Johanan Alemanno, author of a philo¬ 
sophic-cabalistic commentary on the Song of Solo¬ 
mon; and Judah Messer Leon, who applied Cicero’s 
and Quintilian’s rhetoric to the Bible. 

19. The days of the Epigoni, as the centuries 
after Maimonides may be called, were followed by 
an epocli of stagnation and degeneracy which ended 
with the appearance of Moses Mendelssohn (middle 
of the eighteenth century). This epoch was charac¬ 
terized by a decline in general culture and science, 
by a one-sided study of the Talmud that became 
more and more involved in an extravagant dialectic, 
by a minute and servile development of the ritual 
law, and by the increasing authority of the Cabala, 
Although many Bible commentaries were added to 
the exegetic literature, nothing of real importance 
and lasting influence was produced. Isaac Abrava- 
nel, standing on the threshold of this epoch, still 
belonged to the preceding period. He was a Bible 
exegete on an extensive scale, who prefaced his 
commentaries on the several hooks with introduc¬ 
tory remarks, made use of his experience as a states¬ 
man in explaining the historical books, and also 
drew upon Christian exegesis. In Italy, where 
Abravanel completed his commentary, Elijah 
Levita also wrote his epoch-making work on the 
Masorah, “Masoret lia-Masoret.” There, too, Solo¬ 
mon Norzi wrote his important Masoretic commen¬ 
tary on the Bible, and Menahem Lonsano also dis¬ 
played activity in the same direction. 
Sixteenth Italy was the home of Azariah dei 
Century to Rossi, who treated of questions of 
Middle of Biblical chronology in his critical 
Eighteenth work, “Me’or ‘Enayim,” and of Abra- 
Century. ham de Portaleone, the first Biblical 
archeologist in Jewish literature. 
Commentaries were written in Italy by Obadiah 
Sforno; Reuchlin’s teacher; Joseph b. David ibn 
Yahva; and Moses Hefez (Gentile), whose interest¬ 
ing Pentateuch commentary draws also upon the 
principles of secular science. New centers of Jew¬ 
ish learning were formed in the East through the 
numerous Settlements of the exiles from Spain: 

Solomon b. Melek of Constantinople 
Moses was here the representative of the 
Alsheik Peshat, though his work, “Miklal 
of Yofi ” (Perfection of Beauty), contains 
Safed. mostly extracts from Kimhi. Moses 
Alsheik of Safed (sixteenth century) 
was the most prolific exegetical author, writing ex¬ 
haustive commentaries—partly homiletic in char¬ 
acter—on most of the Biblical hooks. Other 


Eastern Bible commentators of the sixteenth century 
are: Joseph Taitazak, Isaac b. Solomon Kohen, Ba¬ 
ruch ibn Yaish, Samuel Laniado. In Holland in the 
seventeenth century Manasseh hen Israel wrote a 
work in Spanish, “El Conciliador,” to reconcile the 
contradictions in the Scriptures. Isaac Aboab wrote 
a Spanish commentary on the Torah, Isaac Akosta 
(1722) one on the Former Prophets. Baruch Spinoza 
had already passed beyond the pale of Judaism when 
he laid down in his “ Tractatus Theologieo-Politicus ” 
his opinions on prophecy and on the origin of the 
Biblical books, opinions that became momentous in 
Biblical learning (see Bible Exegesis, Mod bun a.nd 
Nox-Jewisii). 

Among Jews using the German language those of 
Poland were the leaders during this- period. The 
study of the Talmud was pursued by them with 
renewed ardor, and gradually supplanted the study 
of the Bible itself. Abraham b. Judah Kremnitz 
(end of sixteenth century) wrote a commentary on 
the Prophets and the Hagiographa. The physician 
Eliezer Ashkcnasi (died 1586 in Cracow), a man of 
philosophic attainments, explained the Pentateuch 
narrative in a special work (“ Ma‘ase Adonai ”). The 
extravagant attempts to find a multiplicity of inter¬ 
pretations for one Biblical passage are characteristic 
of this Polish exegesis. Nathan Spira (1630) ex¬ 
plained the words of Dent. iii. 24 et seq. in two hun¬ 
dred and fifty ways; Elijah Oettinger, in three hun¬ 
dred and forty-five ways. The mania 
Hiddushim for finding the new and unexpected, 
and fostered by the pilpulistic methods of 
Peshatim. Talmudic study, thus dominated Bible 
exegesis and produced the literature 
of the “hiddushim” (novella?) and “peshatim ” (ex¬ 
planations) on the Pentateuch, that flourished espe¬ 
cially in the eighteenth century. 

The picture of the exegetic literature of this period 
would be incomplete without a reference to the 
Bible translations that it produced. Mention may 
be accordingly made of Abraham Usque’s Spanish 
version (Ferrara, 1553), Jekuthiel Blitz’s Jiuheo- 
German version (1676-78), revised by Josel Witzcn- 
hausen. The picture is completed in another direc¬ 
tion by the literature of the “derashot” (sermon), 
that flourished especially in this period. The chief 
material for them was taken from the haggadic or 
cabalistic literature, the Bible text being used only 
in connection with it. 

20. The new intellectual epoch in the history of 
Judaism inaugurated by Moses Mendelssohn marks 
also an epoch for Jewish Bible exegesis. Men¬ 
delssohn exerted his great and reshaping influ¬ 
ence on his German coreligionists and on the German- 
speaking Jews of other countries in the first instance 
through his translation of the Pentateuch, that acted 
as a mighty and enduring leaven for culture, But 
this influence was equaled by his importance as ail 
exegete. The Hebrew commentaries on the Penta¬ 
teuch written by him and his collaborators mai-k the 
return to the simple, natural Bible exposition, the 
restitution of the Peshat to its rights. Mendelssohn 
himself referred to the classic writers of the Peshat, 
Kashi, Samuel b. Mei’r, Ibn Ezra, and Nahmanides, 
as models for true Bible exegesis. Hand in hand 
with this exegesis went the renewed study of He- 
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brew grammar and the formulation of a new Hebrew 
style aiming at correctness and simplicity. Men¬ 
delssohn, who combined in his person Judaism and 
Jewish scholarship with the intellectual culture— 
the literary, esthetic, and philosophic learning—of 
Ids time, combined in his Bible interpretation the 
traditions of Jewish exegesis with the elements of 
that developing in new directions outside of Jewish 
circles. The Biblical science of Protestant Germany 
that became paramount in the second 
Men- half of the eighteenth century strongly 
delssohn influenced this reawakening Jewish 
and His exegesis even in Mendelssohn; and 
School. subsequent generations could not es¬ 
cape its influence. 

The work of Mendelssohn, who had issued (1773) 
a Hebrew commentary on Ecclesiastes even before 
the appearance of his version of the Pentateuch 
(1783), and who had published also a German ver¬ 
sion of the Psalms, was sedulously continued after 
his death. His collaborators on his Pentateuch com¬ 
mentary (written in Hebrew) were the eminent gram¬ 
marian Solomon Dubno, the linguist and poet 
Naphtali Hartwig Wessely, Aaron Jaroslaw, and 
Herz Homberg. From its name, “Bi’ur” (exposi¬ 
tion), the authors who similarly translated and an¬ 
notated the other books of the Bible were called 
Biuiusts. These men were in a way the rediscov¬ 
erers and reconquerors of the Bible; 

The for large sections of European Juda- 
Biurists. ism that had become estranged from 
the Bible, through a one-sided study 
of the Talmud and through the decline of culture, 
had lost the perception for its simple meaning and 
its literary beauties. The first Biurists were, like 
the above-mentioned collaborators on the Pentateuch 
commentary, pupils and personal followers of Men¬ 
delssohn, and they were joined by other enthusiastic 
disciples in the early decades of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. Next to Germany, Austria was the home of 
the Biurists’ activity. The most complete editions 
of the whole Bible, with German translation printed 
in Hebrew characters, and Hebrew commentary by 
different Biurists, appeared in Vienna and (in a dif¬ 
ferent arrangement) in Prague, and were frequently 
reprinted with new additions by later authors. 
These Biurist Bibles, that perpetuated Mendels¬ 
sohn’s work on the Pentateuch, were important fac¬ 
tors in the process of intellectual transformation 
taking place among a large section of European 
Judaism in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The activity of the Biurists prepared the soil for 
the new science of Judaism as the most important 
fruit of that transformation. 

21 . Moses Mendelssohn and the Biurists had pro¬ 
vided for students and teachers, as means for the 
revived study of the Bible, translations printed in 
Hebrew characters, and commentaries, written in 
Hebrew, on the Biblical books; to these were added 
in the course of the nineteenth century similar works 
on the Bible, with the substitution, however, of 
German type in the translations, and with German 
annotations in conformity with the progressing con¬ 
ditions of the time. These works, consisting of the 
mere translation, or sometimes offering longer or 
shorter comments, were primarily intended not for 


specialists, but for general students of the Bible, for 
the school, and for the congregation. But they were 
compiled chiefly by specialists, who continued the 
activity of the Biurists, while paying due regard to 
the advances in Biblical science. One of these trans¬ 
lations is known by the name of Leopold Zunz, who 
edited the versions of the several books by H. Arn- 
heim, Michael Sachs, and J. Fiirst; translating him¬ 
self one book only, that of Chronicles. Besides this, 
similar works by Herxlieimer, Philipp- 
Nineteenth son, and J. Fiirst were widely circu- 
Century. lated. Aside from these works, dealing 
with the entire Scriptures, single por¬ 
tions also were thus treated; and commentaries were 
also written in Hebrew after the manner of the Bi¬ 
urists, the latter especially in eastern Europe. 

Similar aims were pursued outside of Germany; 
and translations of the Bible by Jews and for Jews 
were produced in the different European languages. 
The French, English, Italian, Dutch, Hungarian, 
Polish, and Russian Jews thus received their own 
translations of the Bible; the necessity for these in¬ 
creasing toward the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury with the growing number of the Jews unable 
to read the Bible in the original text. Among the 
non-German versions the Italian one by S. D. Luz- 
zatto deserves especial mention, as well as the French 
work of Samuel Cahen, which contains, in addition 
to the translation, a commentary and valuable liter, 
ary notes. 

Although the endeavors sketched above were in¬ 
tended primarily for the unlettered, Bible exegesis 
as a scientific study was included in the science of 
Judaism, which rapidly advanced from the second 
decade of the nineteenth century. It reached, how¬ 
ever, no important independent development. The 
leaders of Jewish science contributed little to that 
o-reat progress in Bible exegesis and its auxiliary 
studies which was one of the signal achievements 
of the last century. Various causes contributed to 
this. In the first place, the history and literature of 
the Judaism of the post-Biblieal and ensuing periods 
engaged the creative and pioneer activity of Jewish 
scholars; since in this department there was little 
collaboration to be expected from other quarters. 
Moreover, during the last period Jewish science 
suffered from the lack of that organization which 
the universities and learned societies offered to the 
development and steady pursuit of the various 
branches of human knowledge, and by means of 
which Biblical science attained to its eminent posi¬ 
tion and flourished so richly in German Protestant¬ 
ism. The founding of the rabbinical seminaries was 
an insufficient substitute; and the lack of organiza¬ 
tion referred to above was acutely felt in the whole 
field of Jewish science, and stood in the way of a 
methodical and continuous cultivation of the corre¬ 
lated branches of Bible study. At the same time 
r the number of Jewish scholars who devoted them¬ 
selves to study voluntarily dwindled, for well- 
known reasons; while the rabbis of the communities, 
who by virtue of their position were naturally stu¬ 
dents, were increasingly diverted from Jewish studies 
by the changing conditions and the various duties 
imposed by their office. 

Finallv. many Jewish scholars hesitated to apply 
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ruthlessly the higher criticism to the Scriptures, 
especially to the Pentateuch, lest they should of¬ 
fend the traditions that formed part and parcel of 
the whole religious life of Judaism. Although the 
Jewish contributions to Bible study during the nine¬ 
teenth century were limited in number, for the 
Tea-sons mentioned above, yet some of the founders 
and leaders of the new Jewish science turned their 
attention also to Bible exegesis and to the multiform 
Biblical problems. Zunz, Rapoport, and Nachman 
Krochmal dealt with various questions of Biblical 
criticism with much acumen. Geiger, in his chief 
work, w Ursclirift und Uebersetzungen der Bibel,” 
is extremely radical. In his lectures he left an in¬ 
troduction to the Scriptures, which, however, is but 
a sketch. Graetz, after finishing his history, which 
included also Biblical times, devoted himself entirely 
to Bible exegesis, especially to textual criticism. 
Luzzatto was a highly gifted Bible exegete, with a 
rare insight into the niceties of the Hebrew lan¬ 
guage. Many other scholars could be mentioned 
who contributed important works to Biblical isa- 
gogics, Biblical archeology, textual explanations, 
and criticisms. It is primarily due to Jewish schol¬ 
ars that the works of the early Bible exegetes were 
recovered from obscurity and appreciated as aids 
to modern exegesis. Indications are not lacking 
that Jewish scholars increasingly devote their atten¬ 
tion to Biblical science; leading to the hope that the 
sons of Jacob will duly take part in the researches 
into the sacred documents of Israel. 
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_Modern and Non-Jewish : The history of 

modern Bible interpretation divides itself best into: 

<;x> the Reformation period, to -fclae drill of tlie Six¬ 
teenth century; (2) the Confessional or Dogmatic 
period, to the middle of the eighteenth century; and 
(8) the Critical period, to the present time. 

The influences that have chiefly promoted modern 
exegesis are: broadening culture; the art of print¬ 
ing; theological discussion; philological progress; 
historical research; discoveries in Bible lands; phil¬ 
osophical conceptions of the order of 
Impulses, revelation; the doctrine of human de- 
Principles, velopment, or evolution. The chief 
and notes of the progress of modern exe- 
Results. gesisare: changes in methods of Bib¬ 
lical study, in principles of interpre¬ 
tation, and in theories of the degree and nature 
of Scriptural authority. The main practical results 
are seen in: a redivision of the contents of the 


Bible; changed opinions as to the authorship of 
many of the hooks; altered views as to their unity 
or literary form; a rearrangement of the books or 
their contents in the true order of their composition; 
and a comparative treatment of the Biblical in¬ 
stitutions in the order given by the rearranged texts. 

1. Period of the Reformation: The chief pre-req¬ 
uisite to a progressive study of the Old Testa¬ 
ment was a general knowledge of the language in 
which it was written. The impulse to the study of 
Hebrew iu the influential centers in Europe came in 
part from a deeper interest in religious questions. 
The study of Greek, as the classical idiom of science 
and philosophy, seemed to involve the study of 
Hebrew as the ancient languageof the true religion, 
in which, moreover, the greater portion of the cur¬ 
rent Christian Scriptures was originally written. It 
was naturally from Jewish scholars that most help 
could he obtained: Reuclilin (1455-1522), the founder 
of modern Hebrew science, though not the earliest 
Christian Hebraist, was as a humanist second only 
to Erasmus in influence. He obtained nearly all his 
knowledge of the language from his Jewish teach¬ 
ers, and the grammar contained in his epoch-making 
“Rudimenta Linguae Hebraica?” (1506) was based 
chiefly ou David Kimhi. His friend and (in these 
matters) his disciple, Martin Luther, was the first 
great Christian exegete: his University of Witten¬ 
berg had been founded in 1502 partly for the pur¬ 
pose of promoting the new learning. 

What distinguished Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin, 
and the other reformed expositors was their funda¬ 
mental exegetical principle that Scripture is to be 
taken in its literal sense. Thus, Lu- 
Exegetical tiler’s “ Observations in Psalmos” 
Merits of (1519) has, on this ground, been called 
the the first scientifically exegetical book 
Reformers, of the Reformation. In his comments 
on Gen. iii., xv., and xxx. he deals 
severely with the time-honored allegorizing method. 
In Calvin’s commentaries on Isaiah (1551) and the 
Psalms (1564) the high-water mark of the exege¬ 
sis of the sixteenth century is reached; the advance 
being shown chiefly in an increased regard for philo¬ 
logical accuracy and for the historical setting of the 
sacred writings. Thus, though the Reformers were 
themselves no great Hebraists, their expositious are 
the most enduring mark of the revival of Hebrew 
and Biblical learning in their time. . 

A surer grammatical and historical exeg'esis was 
made possible in this age by the publication or me 

original texts of Scripture. From the earliest days 
of the art of printing the text of the Old Testament 
had been circulated under Jewish auspices; and soon 
the current Vulgate version was compared with the 
original, the first simple step in that process of tex¬ 
tual criticism which has been the surest foundation 
of modern interpretation. Two great undertakings 
are the monuments of this era of text publication. 
One was the Complutensian Polyglot of Cardinal 
Nimenes (1514-17) in six volumes, four of them de¬ 
voted to the Old Testament, the Septuagint, the 
Targums, and the Vulgate appearing side by side 
with the original. The other was the Hebrew and 
Rabbinical Bibles of Bomberg (Venice, 1518-26), in 
which the chief help was given by R. Jacob ben 
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Hayyim of Tunis. Finally, the publication of texts 
facilitated the translation of tlie Bible into the ver¬ 
naculars of the various countries of western Europe, 
upon the basis of the Hebrew and not of the long 
dominant Latin Vulgate—a process which was itself 
an exercise in the cxegetical art. 

2. Period of Confessionalism or Dogmatism: It 
can not be said that any great advance was made 
in the understanding of the Bible during the fol¬ 
lowing century and a half. It is true that neither 
the study of Hebrew nor that of the sacred text 
was neglected; but the ends sought were mainly 
theological, or rather confessional, in 

Effect of the narrowest sense. There is only 
Dogmatics, here and there a trace of anjr desire to 
, find out the inner connection of the 

parts of Scripture and the progress of its teaching 
from step to step in the development of revelation. 
In Germany, especially, little advance is to be noted 
until the middle of the eighteenth century. There 
theological controversy and the framing of sectarian 
symbols were most assiduously practised; and it is 
a melancholy indication of the barrenness of such 
pursuits that there is no evidence in the whole his¬ 
tory of exegesis that the larger understanding of 
the Bible has ever been promoted by dogmatic dis¬ 
cussion. 

Probably the most valuable work of these later 
“ Middle Ages ” of Christianity was the labor that 
went to the making of the great polyglots. That 
of Cardinal Nimenes, referred to above, had already 
in the sixteenth century been followed by the Ant¬ 
werp Polyglot (1569-72), four of whose eight vol¬ 
umes were devoted to the Old Testament. This 
work, executed under the auspices of Philip II. of 
Spain, was superintended by the learned Spaniard 
Arias Montanus. Its improvement upon the Com- 
plutensian is shown partly in its greater accuracy 
and partly in its fuller reproduction of the Targums. 

An essential advance is shown in the 
The Paris Polyglot (1629-45), published 
Polyglots, under the auspices of the advocate Le 

Jay, in which were given the Syriac 
and Arabic versions and the Samaritan Pentateuch 
and Targum. The London Polyglot (1654-57) 
was further enriched by the Ethiopic version and 
valuable prolegomena by the chief editor, Brian 
Walton. 

Many of the contributors to these monumental 
works were among the foremost scholars of their 

time. Tims, Edmund Oastell COiis tellus). tvIjO wrote 

the “ Lexicon Heptaglotton ” (1669), was the chief 
linguistic authority in the making of the last-named 
polyglot, and his dictionary has scarcely ever been 
surpassed as an effort of independent scholarship. 
It served as the basis of most of the lexicons of the 
individual languages until the nineteenth century. 
The Buxtorfs, father and son (died 1629 and 1664, 
respectively), in Basel, by their lexicons and hand¬ 
books, were largely instrumental in bringing the 
treasures of rabbinical and Talmudical literature 
within the reach of the Christian world. It was 
also no slight service that was performed by the 
Arabists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Edward Pocock (1604-91), another contributor to 
the London Polyglot, and Albert Schultens (1686- 


1750) employed their Arabic erudition in the work 
of Scripture exposition and illustration. Nor must 
the achievements of Job Ludolf (1624- 
Semitic 1704) in the more remote sphere of 
Scholars the Ethiopic be overlooked. All study 
and Arche- of the Semitic languages and litera- 
ologists. tures in the days before the rise of com¬ 
parative linguistic and historical sci¬ 
ence was made directly in the interest of the Bible 
and Biblical literature. 

Help scarcely less important was afforded by 
those scholars who devoted themselves to Biblical 
and Oriental archeology. The works of SamueL 
Bochart (1599-1667) on sacred geography and zool¬ 
ogy (“Phaleg et Canaan,” 1646, and “Hierozoicon,”' 
1675) are replete with knowledge not yet antiquated. 
John Selden (1584-1654). “the Coryphaeus of an¬ 
tiquaries,” left in his “Syntagmata de Dis Syris” 
(1617) a work of enduring value, as did John 
Spencer of Cambridge in his great work, “De 
Legibus Hebraeorum Ritualibus ” (1685), and Adrian 
Reland also in his “ Palestina ” (1716). These proved 
to be basic works in their respective spheres of 
research. 

But in the more specific work of interpreting the- 
sacred text in detail the Christian Church, taken as 
a whole, had forgotten the spirit and maxims of 
Luther and Calvin, and was hopelessly fettered by 
the dogma of the plenary inspiration of the Scrip¬ 
tures. Inasmuch as this doctrine necessarily implies 
the absence of any inner development in the Bible, 
it paralyzed the search for historic truth. Stagna¬ 
tion reached its climax when the 
Ob- “ Formula Ecclesiarum Hel veticarum” 
structive (1675) declared, as the doctrine of the 
Dogma- Church, that the Masoretic vowel- 
tism. points and accents were divinely in¬ 
spired. Elias Levita (1472-1549) had 
made it plain to intelligent Jews and Christians alike 
that the points were introduced about the sixth cen¬ 
tury of the common era; and when Louis Cappel 
(Cappellus), “ Reformed ” professor at Saurnur 
(1585-1658), vindicated the same opinion in his 
“ Critica Sacra ” (1650), the orthodoxy of the time was 
left without excuse or defense, and the error gradu¬ 
al^ died out of itself. This book was the real be¬ 
ginning of textual criticism in the Christian Church. 
Moreover, the mysticism of Bohme (1575-1624) and 
the pietism of Spener (1685-1705) had an effect far 
beyond the spheres of religious sentiment and of 
philosophy, in liberating the minds of many from 
the tyranny of formalism. 

Also, the original and independent John Koch 
(Coccetus, 1608-69), in pointing out the progressive¬ 
ness of the divine revelation, gave, not- 
Harbingers withstanding his extravagances as a 
of typologist, a lasting impulse to earnest 
Progress, inquiry into the essential meaning of 
the Bible. His legitimate successor 
was Vitringa (1659-1722), the famous commentator 
on Isaiah, a striking combination of the grammarian 
and the allegorist, whose diligence in seeking first of 
all the primary sense of the text was stimulated by 
the example of the common-sense literalist Grotius 
(1583-1645) and of the ingenious but cautious philol¬ 
ogist De Dieu (1590-1642). All of these were of 
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the Reformed Church in Holland, where almost the 
only great commentators of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were trained and labored. 

3. Period of Criticism : The ideas that were most 
germinal and potential in interpretation came, how¬ 
ever, not from Holland (concerning Spinoza, see 
later on), hut from England and, above all, from 
Germany. They can be traced succinctly along the 
lines of esthetic appreciation, literary criticism, 
philological research, and philosophical constructive¬ 
ness. It is with the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury that the unbroken advance begins. Up to that 
time the theologians, by their unsym- 
Esthetic pathetic treatment, had done their best 
Apprecia- to consign the Bible to the rubbisli- 
tion. heap of creeds and confessions; and 
they seem to have almost succeeded. 
The first essential to a correct estimate was to 
observe the form and structure of the sacred wri¬ 
tings. Robert Lowtli (1710-87), an Englishman, has 
the distinction of having pointed this out. His “ De 
Sacra Poesi Hebneorum ” (1753) and his translation 
of Isaiah (1778) set forth and illustrated the several 
forms of Parallelism in Hebrew poetry, and 
showed how they could be traced out in the original, 
and how they could be reproduced in any properly 
made version. In this exposition lie rightly pro¬ 
fesses to have applied largely the principles of Aza- 
riali dei Rossi (1513-77). This was the opening of 
a new world to Christian readers, who were now 
enabled to discern the poetic structure 
Lowth. and of a large part of the Old Testament. 
Herder. Lowth’s esthetic taste and spirit were 
more than matched by the German 
Herder (1744-1803), whose enthusiasm for Oriental 
antiquity had been in large measure kindled by 
Hamann (1730-88). Herder's “ Geist der Hebraischen 
Poesie ” (1782) did most to imbue his age with ad¬ 
miration for Hebrew literature. But the Bible was 
the main inspiration of his literary and philosoph¬ 
ical writings, in all of which lie strove mightily 
for the uplifting and enlarging of the spirit of 
humanity. What has been gained since Herder’s 
time in the literary appreciation of the Bible is 
due in the main to a more accurate knowledge of 
details. 

Bible exegesis came to its rights when scientific 
literary criticism was combined with accurate philo¬ 
logical methods and more complete historical and 
archeological knowledge. The }‘ear 1753 is the natal 
year of what, in distinction from tex- 
Beginnings tual criticism, is called “higher criti- 
of Higher cism.” Then appeared along with 
Criticism. Lowth’s “Sacred Poetry of the He¬ 
brews ” a still more epoch-making 
book b} r Jean Astruc (1684-1766), physician to 
Louis NIY. of France, entitled “ Conjectures sur les 
Memoires Originaux dont il Paroit que Moyse s’est 
Servi pour Composer le Livre de la Genese.” The 
book was published with an apologetic aim—to save 
the consistency of the sacred writers—and nobly 
has this purpose been justified in the final result of 
the critical inquiry thus begun. It had long been 
maintained by some of the more daring spirits, as by 
Abraham ibnEzra (1093-1168) and the philosophers 
Hobbes (1588-1679) and Spinoza (1632-77), that there 


were many portions of the Pentateuch which could 
not have been written by Moses, on the ground that 
their statements refer to events which occurred after 
his time. Of these Spinoza advanced furthest, fol¬ 
lowing up the dicta of Ibn Ezra and Isaac de la 
Peyrere (1592-1676). In his “ Tractatus Theolog- 
ico-Politicus ” (1670) Spinoza not only disputed the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, but 
Precursors asserted that in the historical books as 
of the far as Kings much of the contents 
Higher pointed to a late authorship. His sa- 
Criticism. gacity was further shown by his put¬ 
ting Chronicles long after the time of 
Ezra and in perceiving the composite character of 
several of the prophetical books. Richard Simon, a 
father of the Oratory in Paris (1638-1712), the most 
acute critic of his day, while denying that the Pen¬ 
tateuch in its final form could have come from 
Moses, propounded the theory that the Old Testa¬ 
ment was compiled with considerable freedom from 
the works of inspired historiographers. 

Astruc made the beginning of progressive criticism 
by observing the distinction in usage of the two 
names for God, Eloliim and Yiiwii. It had already 
been conjectured by Vitringa and others that Moses 
made use of earlier documents. Astruc hit upon the 
thought that these two names, running through 
separate sections of Genesis, marked a 
Chief distinction of authorship. He assumed 
Points in also nine smaller documents distin- 
the Line of guished by other marks. J. G. Eicli- 
Progress. horn, along with other hypotheses, 
showed in 1779 that this distinction 
was further justified by peculiarities of linguistic 
usage. In 1798 K. D. Ilgen declared his belief that 
the Eloliim sections in Genesis were not the produc¬ 
tions of a single author. De Wette demonstrated 
in 1805 that Deuteronomy differed in essential char¬ 
acter from the other books of the Pentateuch. Fried¬ 
rich Bleek in 1822 pointed out that the Book of 
Joshua was a direct continuation of the Penta- 
teuchal narrative, and therefore must have been in¬ 
cluded in the same historical framework now known 
as the Hexateucli, including the Pentateuch and 
Joshua. Ewald in 1831 showed that the Eloliim 
document and the Jehovah document were separately 
traceable throughout the Pentateuch. In 1853 Hup- 
feld developed the happy conjecture of Ilgen, made 
more than half a century before, into a demonstra¬ 
tion that there were two independent Elohistic 
sources, one of which was very closely related to 
the Jahvistic. 

Thus, in a round century after 1753, the funda¬ 
mental analysis of the first six books of the Old Tes¬ 
tament was completed. The few facts 
Summary just given indicate merely the general 
of Theories, line of assured progress, leading to 
the establishment of the hypothesis 
that the Hexateucli was made up of a series of in¬ 
dependent documents. Other theories, such as that 
the Pentateuch was a late composition made up of a 
collection of fragments (the “Fragmentary ” hypoth¬ 
esis), or that it consisted of one fundamental (Elo¬ 
histic) work, others having been attached for the 
purpose of completing it (the “ Supplementary ” 
hypothesis), grew out of the original impulse toward 
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analysis and construction. They were long defended 
by able scholars, but have now practically disap¬ 
peared from the arena of discussion. 

Meanwhile a great awakening of what may be 
summarily called the historic interest had taken 
place in the world of criticism, and Bible study has 
been perhaps the principal gainer by the whole 
movement to which that awakening has given vital¬ 
ity and permanence. The dominant influences are, 
moreover, still operative a century and a half after 
the date of Lowth and Astruc. 

Comparative philology has been influential in two 
main directions. It has called attention to the con¬ 
trasts as well as to the resemblances of distinct fam¬ 
ilies of mankind, and has compelled men to And out 
characteristic types of thought and modes of ex¬ 
pression in their literary monuments. It has also 
provoked a rational and scientific study of words 
and sentences, so that the modifica- 
Com- tions of their usages from age to age 
parative are made a key to unlock the meaning, 
Philology, or shades of meaning, which they have 
expressed. Hence, on the one hand, 
the impulse to the literary study of the Bible given 
by Lowth and Herder was continued by highly en¬ 
dowed men of various schools, of whom it may suf¬ 
fice to name Eichhorn, De W ette, Goethe. Ewald. 
Coleridge, and Matthew Arnold. On the other hand, 
the grammatical and lexical study of Hebrew was 
placed upon a new and ascending grade. Witness 
the successive productions of Gesenius (whose prac¬ 
tical linguistic work is the most vital and persistent 
known to modem times), Ewald, Olsiiausen, 
Stade, and Koenig. 

To the demand for verbal accuracy, as well as to 
the search after the form of the original text, are due 
the many attempts that have been 
Textual made to amend the Masoretic text. 
Emenda- That emendation is often needed was 
tion. long ago felt by independent inquirers. 

But no great advance was made in 
method from the days of Cappellus and Lowth to 
those of Ewald and Hitzig, except in connection 
with a critical study of the ancient versions and a 
wider collation of manuscripts. This was resumed 
with better efforts in the monumental works of 
Holmes and Parsons, of Field and La-garde, who en¬ 
forced stricter principles of textual correction. 

But all these influences combined will not account 
for the tremendous revolution which Bible criticism 
and exegesis have undergone since 
New the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Vitalizing Two new forces have been applied to 
Con- Biblical study which may fairly be 
ceptions. called vitalizing and regenerative. 

The one has come from the now ruling 
conceptions of the history of human thought and ex¬ 
perience ; the other, from the prevalent views as to the 
actual growth of human society. The one is chiefly 
philosophical; the other, mainly empirical. The 
practical result of the cooperant workings of the 
two conceptions is a rearrangement of the Old Tes¬ 
tament hooks in the order of the natural develop¬ 
ment of their ideas, and in accordance with the 
growing capacity of ancient Israel for apprehending 
or receiving them. 

III.—12 


The chief points on which the representatives of 
modem Biblical exegesis are agreed are: 

1. In the Hexateucli four authors at least were 
concerned, besides a redactor or redactors. Of these 

Moses is not one, though it is not 

Results proved that he contributed no mate- 
of the New rials. One of the sources appears in 
Exegesis. Deuteronomy (D); another (P) in Le¬ 
viticus and in large portions of the 
other books; while two others (J and E) often insep¬ 
arably combined (J E) form the remainder. J (Jah- 
vist) and E (formerly called the second Elokist) give 
a sort of historicaf resume of the early history of 
Israel from the standpoints of southern and northern 
Israel respectively, and are dominated by the pro¬ 
phetic movement. They were completed in the 
ninth and eighth centuries n.c. The groundwork 
of D was the "Book of Instructions” found by Hil- 
kiah in the Temple in 621 b.c. It ministered both 
to the prophetic spirit and to the cultus, and served 
as directive for the reformation of Josiah. P was 
composed for the promotion of the ceremonial code 
which it contains, and treats besides of the early 
history from the point of view of the priesthood. 
While" including earlier elements, it was essentially 
the work of writers that were concerned with the 
ritual of the Second Temple, being substantially the 
law-book of Ezra. J E therefore precedes D, and 
D precedes P. The mode and time of the redaction 
are not so clear. 

2. The aims or tendencies of these several produc¬ 
tions—prophetic, deuteronomic, and priestly—do 
not stop with the Book of Joshua, hut run through 
all the historical literature. In brief, while Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings are mostly of the prophetic or 
deuteronomic spirit, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nelie- 
miah, all of which three came from one hand near 
the close of the canon, are controlled by the priestly 
tendency, so prominent in P of the Hexateucli. 

3. The prophetical books have also been rear¬ 
ranged and readjusted in accordance with their 
ascertained historical order. Moreover, many of 
them have been found to contain prophecies which 
did not proceed from the principal authors. The por¬ 
tions thus separated are usually later than the genu¬ 
ine prophecies. Isaiah and Zecliariah, for example, 
have each been credited with more than one impor¬ 
tant work in addition to their own proper utterances. 

4. The titles of the Psalms are not original or re¬ 
liable. Psalm-composition with a high spiritual in¬ 
tent and content began after the time of David, and, 
like hymn-writing in every age, flourished chiefly in 
times of religious and social stress and trial. 

5. The writings ascribed to Solomon are, in their 
present form, of very late date. Ecclesiastes is 
wholly, and Proverbs' largely, the product of the 
Persian or Grecian period. The Book of Daniel be¬ 
longs to the time of the Maccabees. 

6. Not only have the history of Israel and its his¬ 
torical records been arranged anew, hut the whole 
career of Israel in Palestine now appears, in the 
light of the archeological disclosures of the last half- 
century. to have been, in its external incidents, but 
an incident in Nortli-semitic history, which began 
several thousand years before the Hebrews became 
a nation. 
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7 . The development of the religious conceptions 
and institutions of ancient Israel can be traced in a 
rational order and illustrated by similar phenomena 
elsewhere. 

Bibliography : History of Modem Exegesis : G. W. Meyer, 
Gesch. dcr Schriftcrhidrung scit. dcr Wicdcrhcrstellnng 
tier Wisscnschaften, 1802-09; Diestel. Gesch. dcs Alien 
Test, in dcr ChristUehen Kirehc , Jena, 1808: F. W. Far¬ 
rar, History of Interpretation (Bampton Lectures, 1885). 
General views, partial sketches, or bibliographical out¬ 
lines mav be found in many writings, among them Horne, 
Introduction to the Holy Scriptures (1st ed., 1818; 7th ed., 
1834), vol. ii.. part 2; Keuss, Gesch. dcr HciUgen Sclmftcn, 
1890: Bleek-Wellhausen, Einlcitung in das Altc Test., best 
in the 4th ed., 1S78: Struck, in ZOekler's Handbuch dcr 
Theoloyischen Wisscnschaften in Encylilopiidischcr Dar- 
stellung, vol. i„ part 2; Driver, Introduction to the Litera¬ 
ture of the O. T. 1891 et seep; Cornill, Einlcitung in das 
T. 4th eel., 1S90: W. It. Smith. The 0. T. in the Jewish 
Church, 1st ed. 1881; Briggs, Methods of Biblical Study , 
1883; Cheyne, Founders of 0. T. Criticism , 1893; idem. 
Prophecies of Isaiah , Appendix, Essay x., 4th ed., 1880; 
Franz Delitzsch, Com mentor zuni Psalter , 4th ed., 1883, In¬ 
troduction, p. ix.; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, The 
Hexateuch , vol. i.. London, 1900. 
k. J. P. McC. 

BIBLE INSPIRATION, See Inspiration. 

BIBLE MANTIS CHIP TS: By this term are 
designated handwritten copies and codices of the 
Hebrew Bible as a whole, or of several books ar¬ 
ranged in groups according to a certain order (see 
Bible Canon), or of single books. Sometimes, 
though not often, they contain collections of de¬ 
tached prophetic selections (see Haftarah), gen¬ 
erally in connection with the Pentateuch (see Strack, 
“ Zeitschrift fur die C-fesammte Luthcrische Theologie 
und Kirche,” 1875, p. 594). A distinction is made 
between manuscripts intended for use in the syna¬ 
gogue and in public reading and those for private 
purposes. Originally both the sacred or public 
copies and the private or profane were in the shape 
of scrolls, this being the only style of book-making 
known to antiquity. After the leaved form of books 
came into vogue (from the fourth century of the 
common era), adherence to the ancestral model was 
insisted on in the case of those reserved for holy uses 
at public worship. While demanded only for the 
Pentateuch and the Book of Esther, this conformity 
must, as the name indicates, have been at one time 
exacted also for the four remaining Megillot, read as 
lessons on certain festivals. Why they and the col¬ 
lections of the Haftarot ceased to conform to the 
historical model can not be ascertained. 

The Pentateuch and Esther, when designated for 
synagogal use, are required to be written with scru¬ 
pulous attention to rules laid down in the Law (see 
Soferim). They must be written in square char¬ 
acters (jDnD , also known as ; see 

Alphabet), without vowel-points and accents, on 
parchment made from the hides of 
Rules for “ clean ” animals, which, when duly 
Writing, prepared, are sewn together by threads 
of the same origin. If four mistakes 
are found in one column, or a single error is discov¬ 
ered in the “ open ” and “ closed ” sections of the 
Law, or in the arrangements of the metrical por¬ 
tions, the whole copy is rendered unfit for use (^DQ) 
and must be buried. Great age—through long use, 
and exposure to climatic and other influences involv¬ 
ing decay and other imperfections—is among the 
causes which render a copy unserviceable; and this 


circumstance explains why very old copies are not 
found. 

The manuscripts intended for private use vary 
considerably in size, material, and character. They 
are in rolls, and in book form—folio, quarto, octavo, 
and duodecimo. Some are written on parchment, 
some on leather, others on paper; some in square 
characters, others in rabbinical (the latter only in 
modern times). They are usually provided with 
vowel-points, written in a different color from the 
consonants, which are always in black. Initial 
words or letters are often in gold and silver; some, 
indeed, are artistically illuminated. Sometimes on 
the inner margins of the columns are given Maso- 
retic notes; the outer ones are reserved for scholia 
and, in more modern manuscripts, for rabbinical 
commentaries. Yemenite manuscripts have usually 
no columns; and each verse is accompanied by the 
corresponding verse from the Targum Onkelos and 
t-lie Arabic translation Saadia. The space at the 
bottom of the pages is sometimes occupied by the 
commentary of Rashi. 

Generally, the manuscripts are provided with in¬ 
scriptions giving the name of the copyist and the 
dates of writing. Several eras are 
Colophons used iu the computation of these dates: 

and In- that of the creation of the world; that 
scriptions. of the Seleucids; that of the destruc¬ 
tion of the Temple; and, finally, that 
of the Babylonian exile (see Era). The age of un¬ 
dated manuscripts is approximatively determined 
b} r the ink, the quality of the parchment, the pres¬ 
ence or absence of Masoretic notes, and by paleo¬ 
graphic signs (see Paleography). 

As indicated above, extant manuscripts are not of 
very great antiquity. In addition to the explana¬ 
tion already given, this phenomenon, all the more 
curious because, according to Jewish law, every 
Jew ought to have at least one copy in his house, is 
very plausibly accounted for on the theory advanced 
by Brian Walton; namely, that with the definitive 
settlement of the Masorah in the seventh century, 
many copies must have been discarded because of 
their infractions of the established Masoretic rules. 

If Talmud Yerushalmi (Ta‘anit lxviii. 1) is to be 
credited, while the Temple was still standing, stand¬ 
ard codices of the Pentateuch were officially recog¬ 
nized. These were deposited in the court of the 
Temple and served as models for accurac 3 r . Accord¬ 
ing to the passage quoted, three were known by the 
following names respectively: “Sefer Me‘on,” so 
called on account of its reading ppjo instead of 
(Deut. xxxiii. 27); “Sefer Za‘atute,” because of its 
reading instead of (Lx, xxiv. 5); and 

“Sefer Hi,” because of its reading KYI with a yod 
in nine passages instead of eleven. The Masorites, 
too, seem to have consulted standard manuscripts 
celebrated for their accuracy in the redaction of the 
text and in the compilation of the Masoretic glosses. 
Though none of these has been preserved, the fol¬ 
lowing are referred to as authorities in almost every 
manuscript of importance: 

Codex Muggeh, i.e. y the corrected Codex *. Quot¬ 
ed by the Masorites either by its full title (iiJID ‘1SD3) 
or simply as “Muggeli” (nJID). 

Codex Hilleli IDD) * The origin of its name 
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is not known. According to Zacuto, this codex was 
written by a certain Ilillel at about 600 of the com¬ 
mon era. In his Chronicle* compiled about 1300, 
Zacuto expresses himself as follows: 

“ In the year 495T, on the twenty-eighth of Ah (Aug. 14,1197). 
there was a great persecution of the Jews in the kingdom of 


remaining two parts of it,, containing the Former and-Latter 
Prophets, written in large and beautiful characters; these had 
been brought by the exiles to Portugal and sold at Bugia in 
Africa, where they still are. having been Written about 900 years 
ago. Kimhi in his grammar on Num. x. 4 says that the Penta¬ 
teuch of the Hillel Codex was extant in Toledo.” 

Codex Sanbuki: Frequently quoted in the 
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PAGE OF THE HEBREW BIBLE, WITH SUPERLINEAR PUNCTUATION, FROM THE ST. PETERSBURG CODEX. 


Leon at the hand of the two kingdoms that came to besiege it. 
At that time they removed thence the twenty-four sacred books 
which were written about (100 years before. They were written 
by R. Hillel ben Moses ben Hillel, and hence bis name was given 
to the codex, which was called ‘ Hilleli.’ It was exceedingly 
correct; and all other codices were revised after it. I saw the 


Masorah Parva, and highly praised for its accuracy 
by Menahem de Lonzano in liis “Or Torah.” Ac¬ 
cording to Christian D. Ginsburg, the name of this 
codex is derived from “Zambuki ” on the Tigris, to 
which community it belonged. 
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Codex Yerushalmi: As attested by Kimhi 
(“Miklol,” ed. Fiirth, 1793, p. 184b), the codex was 
for many years in Saragossa, and was extensively 
used by the grammarian and lexicographer Ibn 
Ganah. It is often quoted in the Masorali as exhib¬ 
iting a different orthography from that of the Codex 

Hindi. 

Codex Jericho, also called Jericho Pentateuch 
0!YT The name seems to imply that the man¬ 

uscript embraced only the Pentateuch. It is men¬ 
tioned by Elijah Levita, in “Shibre Luhot,” as most 
reliable for the accents. 

Codex Sinai (TO 12D) : Many opinions exist as 
to the derivation of its name. The most plausible 
is that it was derived from “Mount SinaiA just as 
the codices Jericho and Yerushalmi denote the places 
of their origin. It is mentioned in the Masorali, and 
is also cited by Elijah Levita in his work quoted 
above. 

Codex Great Mahzor (mi STWriD) * This prob¬ 
ably contained the annual or triennial cycle (“Mah¬ 
zor ”) of lessons to be read on week-days, Sabbaths, 
feasts, and fasts; lienee its name. 

Codex Ezra : Quoted in the Masorali Parva. A 
manuscript professing to be a copy of this codex is 
in the possession of Christian 1). Ginsburg. 

Codex Babylon 1SD): Differences (D'Wn, 
“hillufin”) existed between the AVestern schools 
pN21}?E), the chief seat of which was Tiberias, and 
the Eastern pKPDHD), the principal centers of which 
were Nelmrdea and Sura, in the reading of many 
passages; this codex gives the Eastern recension 
(see Masokait). 

Another standard codex which served as a model 
at the time of Maimonides was that written in the 
tenth century by the renowned Masorite Aaron 
ben Moses ben Asher of Tiberias (compare Mai¬ 
monides, “ Yad,” Sefer Torah, viii. 4). This codex 
was fora longtime believed to be identical with that 
preserved in the synagogue at Aleppo (Jacob Sap- 
hir, ted pX, i. 12b; Griitz. in “ Atonal ssehrift," 18i 1, 
p. 6: 1887, p. 30; Strack, “ Prolegomena Critica,” pp. 
44 _ 4 B). [E. N. Adler (“Kaufmann Gedenkbuch,” 

p. 130) argues that the Aleppo Codex is a copy, not 
the original; but Wickes (“Hebrew Accentuation,” 
Preface, p. vii., Oxford, 1887) makes it clear that 
“ the statement assigning the codex to (Aaron ben 
Moses) Ben-Asher is a fabrication.”—x. o. u.] 

Two celebrated manuscripts believed to be very 
ancient are still extant in Syria. One of these, the 
Damascus Codex, which, according to the inscription 
on its title-page (added, however, by a later hand), 
was written in the third century of the common era, 
belongs to a Jewish family of Damascus named 
Parhi. and is exhibited to the inhabitants on feast- 
days. The other is kept in a grotto by the inhabit¬ 
ants of Guber, near Damascus. 

The number of Hebrew Bible manuscripts found 
in European libraries is very considerable. The old - 
est collection is that in the Imperial 
Number of Library, St. Petersburg, and formerly 
MSS. at the Biblical Society of Odessa. A 
description of some of these manu¬ 
scripts was given by Ephraim Moses Pinner in 
a pamphlet entitled “Prospectus dor Alton Hebra- 
isclien undRabbinischen Manuseripte,” etc., Odessa, 


184J. A full description by Strack and Harkavy is 
given in their catalogue. The oldest manuscript of 
this valuable collection is a Pentateuch brought from 
Derband (Daghestan), written before604of the com¬ 
mon era. It consists of forty-five skins having 226 
columns, and is composed of six pieces: (1) Gen. 
i.-xlvi. 25, end (9 skins, 52 columns, 51 lines; 
Tag gin by a plater hand). (2) Gen. xlvi. 26-Num¬ 
bers (24 skins, 134 columns, 50 lines, without 
Taggin). (3) Deut. i.-xvii. (4 skins, 21 columns, 
51 lines, without Taggin). (4) Deut. xvii.-xxi. 4 
(1 skin, 3 columns, 51 lines). (5) Deut.xxi. 5-xxiii. 
23 (1 skin, 3 columns, 51 lines). (6) Deut. xxiii. 24- 
end of Deut, (4 skins. 13 columns, 51 lines). 

The oldest manuscript in book form at the library 
of St. Petersburg dates from 916. It consists of 225 
folios, each folio divided lengthwise into two col¬ 
umns with 21 lines to the column, with the excep¬ 
tion of folio la and folio 224a-b, which exhibit epi¬ 
graphs. It contains the Latter Prophets. Two lines 
of Masorali Magna appear in the lower margin of 
each page; white the Masorali Parva occupies the 
center space between the columns. The vowel- 
points are superliuetir in the so-called Babylonian 
.system. The total number of tlie Bible manuscripts 
in the St. Petersburg library is 146. 

The British Museum possesses 165 Bible manu¬ 
scripts, the oldest of which is the Masoretic Bible 
written about 820-850. This contains the Penta¬ 
teuch and consists of 186 folios, 55 of which were at 
one time missing, but have been added by a later 
hand. The Bodleian Library, Oxford, possesses 146 
Bible manuscripts, the oldest of . which dates from 
1104. Cambridge counts 32, the oldest believed to 
be of the tenth century, Bible manuscripts in 
goodly numbers are also to be found in private 
libraries in England, the most important collection 
being that of E. N. Adler. This contains about 100 
codices, the oldest dating from the ninth century. 
The Bibliothcque National^ Paris, lias 132 Bible 
manuscripts, the oldest with the date 1286. The 
number of Bible manuscripts in the 'Vienna Library 
is 24. The oldest (given by Kennicott under No. 
126) contains the Latter Prophets and the Hagiog- 
rapha. written in the tenth century. Stcinschneider 
describes 14 Bible manuscripts in the 
In Royal library of Berlin; none of them 

Libraries, is‘very old! De Rossi describes 848 
manuscripts (now at Parma), the old¬ 
est of which is No. 634, containing Lev. xxi. 19-Xum. 
i. 50, written in the eighth century. Tim Vatican 
Library possesses 39 Bible manuscripts, which have 
been described by Joseph Simon Assemani and 
Stephen Ephodius Assemani. Several Bible manu¬ 
scripts arc in the libraries of Leipsic, Munich, and 
Leyden. 

Some Bible manuscripts have been brought from 
China. They are partly synagogue rolls, partly pri¬ 
vate copies, whose text does not differ from the 
Masoretic Bibles. A Pentateuch of the Malabar 
Jews is now in England. It resembles, on the 
whole, the usual synagogue rolls, except that it is 
written on red skin. 

Samaritan manuscripts of the Pentateuch are to 
he found in the British Museum, the Bodleian. St. 
Petersburg, Parma, and the 'Vatican libraries, foi a 
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description of them, the respective catalogues may 
be consulted. 

As curiosities may be mentioned a Hebrew Penta¬ 
teuch in Arabic characters, now in the British Mu¬ 
seum ; the Pentateuch in Latin characters in the Bod¬ 
leian Library ; and, finally, the fragments of the 
Pentateuch written in inverted alphabet discovered 
lately in the Cairo genizah. 

Bibliography: Keunicott, Disscrtatio General is ; Walton, 
Prolegomena to the Polyglot: S. Davidson, Treatise on 
Biblical Criticism: Struck, Prolegomena Critica in Veins 
Testamcntum Hebraicum: Christian D. Ginshurg, Intro¬ 
duction to the Masorctico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible , pp. 121 ct seq. 

E. G. H. I. Bn. 

BIBLE IN MOHAMMEDAN LITERA¬ 
TURE : Through intercourse at Mecca, at Medina, 
and on his various journeys in the. seething, germi- 
nant Arabia of his day, Mohammed learned to distin¬ 
guish between idol-worsliipers and such people as 
he termed “ the People of the Book ”: holders and 
followers of a written revelation. Most prominent 
among these were the Jews and Christians; thrice 
mention is made in the Koran of the Sabeans as being 
in the same class as, and once of, the Magi. As 
to the nature and contents of their books, Moham¬ 
med had only one fixed idea: These taught the same 
doctrine exactly as he taught; could, in fact, teach 
no other, as all doctrines came from the one Lord. 

There are vague references to certain 
Moham- “ leaves ” being delivered to Abraham; 
med’s View but what eventually became of them 
of Jewish Mohammed does not say. The later 
Scriptures. Moslem theory is that they were taken 
back into heaven, and that whatever 
light the Sabeans and Magi enjoy is derived from 
them. One practical result is that Islam does not 
reckon Zoroastrians and worshipers of the host of 
heaven as idolaters, but consents to enter into treaty 
with them. But the books of the Jews and Chris¬ 
tians were clearly there; they had remained unto 
Mohammed’s day. To Moses, the ” Tawrat ” had 
been revealed; to David, the “Zubur” (Psalms); 
and to Jesus, the “Injil” (Evangelium). Thus, the 
Torah, the Psalms, and the “Gospel” represented 
for Mohammed the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments. How vague his idea was and how 
both Jews and Christians must for him have melted 
together into one is evident from his belief that 
Miriam, the sister of Moses, was the same as Mary, 
the mother of Jesus. 

To the series of prophets involved in this scheme 
of religious history Mohammed claimed to be heir. 
In the providence of God the time had now come 
when the Arabs, in their turn, were to have a 
prophet sent to them, speaking in their tongue, 
sprung from their blood, and calling them to repent¬ 
ance and to the acceptance of the one God and His 
doctrine as the other prophets had done with their 
respective peoples. Mohammed seems to have been 
quite satisfied that what he taught stood clearly 
written already in the Tawrat, the Zubur, and the 
‘Injil. The Jews and Christians, he felt, must recog¬ 
nize that lie was exactly such a prophet as those 
who had come before; that he fulfilled all the condi¬ 
tions called for in the Books. This, evidently, was 
rooted in his self-consciousness, and, with his scheme 


of religious policy, was all the basis lie had. Of 
direct knowledge of the sacred books, as then in the 
hands of the Jews and Christians, he appears to have 
had none. He felt no need of it. When, therefore, 
the Jews and Christians refused to recognize his 
doctrine and to accept his prophethood, he could 
only ascribe their conduct to perverse obstinacy. 
They concealed passages in their books; they misin¬ 
terpreted others, “ twisting their tongues in them ” 
(Koran iii. 72). 

In time he gave up the attempt to secure such 
support, and fell back on the simple weight of his 
own authority. Traditions, which may have taken 
form later, indicate, in their substance at least, the 
attitude.to which lie came. “Have nothing to do,” 
he is reported to have said, “ with the People of the 
Book and their books; say unto them, ‘ We believe 
in that which has been revealed to both of us; your 
God and our God is the same. ’ ” Es- 
The God of sentially he meant, “ My revelation is 
Islam and the same as that which stands in your 

Yhwh. books. You misinterpret, conceal, and 
Identical, pervert; my revelation is certain and 
is enough.” Such, apparently, was 
the attitude of Mohammed himself to the Scriptures. 
In illustration, reference may be made to the fol¬ 
lowing passages in the Koran, suras ii. 85, 129, 209; 
iii. (JO, 72, 179, 184; iv. 161, 169; v. 47, 85,109; xix. 
28; xxvi. 192; xxix. 45; xlii. 11; lvii. 25; Ixi. 6; 
lxii. 5; lxvi. 10. 

But such a position could only be maintained by 
Mohammed himself with his intense consciousness 
of the truth of liis mission. After his death came 
rapid changes which were natural in themselves, 
but the definite origin of which is mostly obscure to 
us. The only means of access which the earliest 
Moslems had to the sacred books of the Jews and 
Christians was through proselytes; and these prose¬ 
lytes, from a variety of causes, misled much more 
than they instructed their new coreligionists. For 
one thing, the Moslems regarded them as authorities 
on the history of the past. They asked innumerable 
questions, and expected answers. The more mar¬ 
velous the answer, the better they seem to have been 
pleased. Only on one point these converts had to 
be wary: Their replies must square generally with 
the Moslem scheme of thought and theology; other¬ 
wise their heads were in danger. Under these con¬ 
ditions of risk, marvelous tales sprouted freely. 
The Midrashimun doubtedly helped; but the imagi¬ 
nations of the converts, thus stimulated, probably 
accomplished more. Of the latter, two names are 
worthy of mention as romancers of quite astonish¬ 
ing capacity; viz., Walib ibn Munabbih (d. 728) and 
Ka‘ab al-Ahbar (d. 652). 

To the labors of these men, then, to the Oriental 
horror of a vacuum, and to the Oriental indifference 
as to how a vacuum is filled, is due the overwhelm¬ 
ing mass of misinformation on the Old and New 
Testaments that still oppresses the Moslem world. 
First, the Torah is confused with the Tables of the 
Law, and the latter are increased in number. 
Again, the Torah is enormously increased in bulk: 
it is alleged to contain a varying number of parts, 
up to 1,000, and to make seventy camel-loads. Each 
single part takes a year to read through. Only four 
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men—Hoses, Joshua, Ezra, and Jesus—have studied 
it all. Clear statements, all imaginative, are given as 
to how it begins and ends. Quotations of the wild¬ 
est character are introduced as from 
False it; and the quoter will say calnity, “I 

Citations have read them in the Torah.” The 
from same exactly holds good in regard to 
Torah. the Gospel and the Psalter. As to the 
Psalter, there exists in Arabic one of 
one hundred and fifty chapters, only the first two of 
which agree with the Psalms; the rest being a free 
imitation of the Koran. Possibly the Torah and the 
Gospel may at one time have been similarly per¬ 
verted, but of such corruptions no traces now exist. 
The Torah was said to begin like sura vi. of the 
Koran and to end like sura xi. In it was an exact 
description of Mohammed and of some other persons 
associated with the beginning of Islam. For the 
Gospel, the following statement by an early author¬ 
ity will probably suffice: “I found in the Gospel 
that the keys of the treasure of Karun [Korali] were 
a load for sixty mules: no one of them was larger 
than a linger, and each key served for a separate 
treasury. ” 

Besides these three books which Mohammed rec¬ 
ognized, there are also given references to the Wis¬ 
dom literature: and in this case a much closer ap¬ 
proximation is made to the truth. There are 
quotations from the Wisdom of Solomon, the Testa¬ 
ment of Solomon (apparently part of Proverbs), and 
the Wisdom of the Family of David, and these have 
usually at least a possible source. Further, it must 
not be thought that all this characterized only the 
earliest times and the most ignorant and careless 
minds. Al-Gazzali (d. 1111), the greatest theologian 
of Islam, and a man of the intellectual rank of Au¬ 
gustine or Thomas Aquinas, quotes almost as cred¬ 
ulously and rashly as any. Nor does he ever dream 
of verifying a quotation. Faklir al-Din al-Razi 
(d. 1209), another theologian of eminence, boasted 
that he knew the Torah and the Gospel by heart; 
and yet in his commentary on the Koran the most 
incredible things are cited as being contained in 
these. The best we can say for him is that either 
there were a pseudo-Torah and a pseudo-Gospel, 
which deceived him, or else that he lied. Such 
were the results of the mendacity of the early prose¬ 
lytes to Islam and of the credulity and carelessness 
of the Moslems. As some excuse for the last may 
serve the feeling which grew up that there was sin 
as well as danger in reading the books of Jews or 
Christians. Even Ibn Khaldun (d. 1405), the first 
philosophical historian of Islam, disapproved of such 
studyMohammedans had certainty in the Koran, 
he held, and should be content with that. 

Among the various general statements in the 
Koran that Mohammed had been foretold in the 
earlier books, only one gives the impression that 
Mohammed had had a specific passage in mind. It 
is in sura lxi. 6, where Jesus says, “O Sons of 
Israel, lo, I am a messenger of God to you . . . giv¬ 
ing you good tidings of a messenger who will come 
after me, whose name will be Ahmad.” This seems 
a tolerably clear reference to the promise of the par¬ 
aclete in John’s Gospel, ch. xiv. et seq .. and a very 
early Moslem tradition so takes it, quoting an Ara¬ 


bized form of the Greek -apuK/j/roc;. Another passage 
is Dent, xviii. IS et seq.: “Iwill raise them up a 
Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee.” 
This, it is explained, could only refer to a prophet 
of the line of Lshmael; for he was the brother of 
Isaac, and there was no prophet of the line of Esau ; 
and “ their brethren ” excludes the line of Jacob. 
In Isa. xxi. 6-9 the ruler on the ass is Jesus and the 
rider on the camel is Mohammed. The details in 
Isa. lx. 4-7 are regarded as applying very exactly to 
Mohammed. Also, in Dent, xxxiii. 2 “ Sinai ” refers 
to the Mosaic revelation; “Seir” is a mountain in 
Syria where Jesus served his Lord; and “Paran” is 
either a mountain of the Banu Hasliim, where Mo¬ 
hammed similarly worshiped, or Mecca itself. These 
are accepted as good proofs by the great scientist 
Al-Beruni (d. 1048). 

But meanwhile, and alongside of this mass of tra¬ 
ditional ignorance, a beginning had been made in 
Islam of the direct study of the older sacred books. 
It belonged to the brief period of scientific life and 
liberty under the first Abbassids and especially 
under Al-Mamun. Through the Per- 
Islamic sian Aristotelians and pli 3 r siciaus, the 
Study of Syrian monasteries, and the heathen 
Original of Hamm, Greek civilization and its 
Sources, methods began to affect Islam. So 
the historians of the time show a com¬ 
mendable desire to go back to original sources and 
to test and examine for themselves. Ibn Wadali, 
who wrote about 880, had an excellent knowledge 
of the Scriptures, as also, of parts at least, had Ibn 
Kutaibah, who died in 889. Yet in the works of 
both of these writers are included wild legends that- 
had come down from the earlier times, which the 
Moslem ” kussas ” or story-tellers had delighted to 
retouch and expand, side by side with sober transla¬ 
tions from the Hebrew and Greek. And, just as the 
flourishing time of science under the Abbassids was 
short, so, too, with this branch of it. Tabari (d. 
921) is already less affected by it; and Mashidi (d. 
957), although a free-thinking theologian, seems to 
have gone back to traditionalism. The result was 
simply that another set of assertions, much more 
trustworthy, was added to the contradictory jumble 
which was being passed on from writer to writer. 

With Ibn Hazm. the Zahirite (d. 1064), however, 
a new development was reached, with results lasting 
to the present day. Ibn Hazm is distinguished in 
Moslem history for having applied to theology the 
principles of literal interpretation already used by 
the Zahirites in canon law, and for the remorseless 
vigor and rigor with which he carried on his polon¬ 
ies. He now marked a similar era in treating the 
doctrine of the older Scriptures, declaring them to be 
forgeries. Modern education in India and elsewhere 
has spread a more exact knowledge of the Jewish 
and Christian Scriptures. 

For the present-day position of more orthodox 
Islam, reference may be made to Pfander’s “ Mizan 
al-Hak,” a translation of which appeared in London 
in 1867, and to the reply to it by Rahmat Allah, 
“Izhar al-Iiak,” a translation of which by Carletti 
was published in Paris in 1880. 

Bibliography : Hughes, Dictionary of Islam , pp. 61, 211, 433, 
439, 629, and elsewhere; this must, however, be used with 
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BIBLE, POLYGLOT. See Bible Editions. 

BIBLE TEXTS. See Masokail 

BIBLE TRANSLATIONS: Jewish transla¬ 
tions of the Old Testament were made from time to 
time by Jews, in order to satisfy the needs, both in 
public service and in private life, of those that had 
gradually lost the knowledge of the ancient national 
tongue. In Palestine itself, Hebrew was driven 
out first by Aramaic, then by Greek, and finally by 
Arabic. Portions of the Bible itself (in Daniel and 
Ezra) are written in Aramaic; and there is no con¬ 
sensus of opinion among scholars as to whether these 
parts were originally written in that tongue or were 
translated from the Hebrew. Though Hebrew re¬ 
mained the sacred and the literary language, the 
knowledge of it must have faded to such a degree in 
the second century preceding the common era that 
it became necessary fora 44 meturgeman ” to translate 
the weekly Pentateuch and prophetic lessons as 
read in the synagogue (Berliner, 44 Onkelos,” p. 7; 
Friedmann, “Akylos und Onkelos,” p. 58). The 
assertion made by the two scholars just cited, that 
the Targums date from the time of Ezra, is unwar¬ 
ranted; since they are written in a West-Aramaic 
dialect. The authorities of the synagogue did not 
willingly allow such translations to be written down. 
They felt that this would be putting a premium 
upon ignorance of the text, and that the Biblical 
word would be in danger of being badlyintcrprcted 
or even misunderstood. They sought to minimize 
the danger by permitting only one verse to be read 
and translated at a time in the case of the Law, and 
three in the case of the Prophets (Meg. iv. 4). Cer¬ 
tain passages were never to be translated publicly; 

e.g., Gen. xxxv. 22; Ex. xxxii. 21-25; 

The Num. vi. 28-26; Lev. xviii. 21 (Meg. 

Targums. iv. 10; see Berliner, l.c. p. 217; Gins- 
burger, “Monatsschrift,” xliv. 1). 
These passages are to be found in Pseudo-Jonathan 
and in the Midrashim for private use. It is distinctly 
stated that no written copy of the Targumwas to be 
used in the public service (Yer. Meg. iv. 1); though 
for private purposes copies were allowed to be made. 
The Talmud, it is true, mentions a written Targum 
to the Book of Job which was in the possession of 
Rabban Gamaliel I. during the Second Temple, about 
20-40 c. e. (Tosef., Shab. xiv. 2; Bab. Shab. 115a; 
Soforim xv. 2; compare Berliner, l.c. p. 90), and 
which was then buried by order of Gamaliel. In 
Yer. Shab. xvi. 1 a variant tradition tells of such a 
Targum having been in the hands of both the elder 
and the younger Gamaliel. Though this tradition is 
accepted even by Bacher (see Akamaic Language), 
there are no means of verifying this statement, the 
existing Targum to that book being of a much later 
date. The tradition certainly can not refer to a 
Greek translation, as Grlitz ( u Monatsschrift,” xxvi. 
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87) holds. According to Blau (“Einleitnng,” p. 79) 
the reference is to a copy written in the Old Hebrew 
script. The Targum is largely a paraphrase, repro¬ 
ducing the rabbinical tradition as regards the mean¬ 
ing of the text. For a history of this Targum see 
T A HOLMS. 

In passing a word should be said about the Samar¬ 
itan version of the Pentateueji in the West-Aramaic- 
| dialect, which the Samaritans at one time spoke. It 
is as yet not possible to say in which century this 
j version was made. Even though the citations under 
I the caption to Zauapeirintv, which are found in the 
! scholia to Origen’s Hexapla, refer to it, Kohn be¬ 
lieves that they are drawn from a Greek translation 
j of the Samaritan made in Egypt. The text has been 
: edited in Samaritan characters by H. Petermann and 
! Iv. Toilers (Berlin, 1872-91), and in Hebrew charac¬ 
ters by A. BiTill (1873-75), from the London Poly¬ 
glot. M. Heklenheim’s edition in Hebrew characters, 
of which Genesis only has appeared ( 4i Bibliotheca 
Samaritana,” i., Leipsic, 1884), has been very severely 
i criticized (see Nestle, " Uebersetzungen der Bibel,” 
j p. 205). 

j The settlement of large numbers of Jews in vari- 
j ous parts of the Greek world, the Hellenization of 
S Palestine, and the presence in Jerusalem of Jews 
! from all countries, especially from those under 
1 Greek influence, in course of time forced the Rabbis 
i to treat the question more liberally. According to 
; Meg. ii. 1, it was forbidden to read the Megillah in 
I Aramaic or in any other non-Hebrew language, ex- 
| ccpt for the foreign Jews in Jerusalem (com- 

i pare theBaraitain Bab. Meg. 18a; Shab. 115b); and 
that such foreign Jews were in the city in large 
numbers is seen from Acts ii. 5-11. So, also, it is 
found, according to another tradition (Meg. i. 8), 
that it. was permitted to write the Biblical books in 
any language (j'l^); though R. Simon ben Gamaliel 
would restrict this permission to Greek (Yer. Meg. 
i i. 1): “ After careful examination it was found that 
' the Pentateuch could be adequately translated only 
into Greek ”), Evidence exists of the 
Influence fact that in the synagogue of the niTIV^ 

! of Greek was freely used (Tosef., Meg. 

Hellenism, iv. 13). There is even a tradition that 
i Greek letters were engraven upon the 

| chest in the Temple in which the shekels were kept 
I (Sliek. iii. 2); and there is also Christian testimony 
to this effect (Justin, “Cohortatio ad Grtecos,” xiii.; 
Tertullian, “Apologia,” xviii.; Frankel, 44 Vorstu- 
dien,” p. 56). It is reported that in Asia Minor R. 
Mei'r was unable to find a Megillah written in He¬ 
brew (Tosef,, Meg. ii. 4); and the weekly lessons 
both from the Law and the Prophets were at an 
early date read in Greek in Alexandria (“Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” ix. 730). This makes comprehensible 
the statement that 44 the Law can be read in an}’ lan¬ 
guage” (Sotali 33a; Meg. 17b). The well-known 
passage in the Mishnah (Yad. iv. 5) which mentions 
the Levitical impurity occasioned by touching Bib¬ 
lical books, and which especially excepts the Targum 
from these provisions, has been very properly ex¬ 
plained by Blau as referring to different degrees of 
sanctity only: no translation could, of course, be put 
upon the same level with the original Hebrew. 

At a later time—perhaps in the second century of 
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the present era—a different view seems to have 
prevailed; and it was said that the day on which the 
Law was translated into Greek was as unfortunate 
for the Jews as that on which the Golden Calf was 
made (Soferim i. 8, 9). Even to teach children 
Greek was forbidden (So tali ix. 14); though it was 
still permitted to teach a girl Greek, as a knowledge 
of that language was considered to be an accomplish¬ 
ment. Evidently this change of view was occa¬ 
sioned by the rise of the Christian Church, which 
used the Bible only in the Septuagiut Version. It 
will be seen that in the Middle Ages the desire to 
please the women during the service and to instruct 
them led to the introduction of the vernacular, espe¬ 
cially for the prophetical lessons. The treatise So¬ 
ferim even makes it a duty to translate, for the 
women, the weekly readings from the Pentateuch 
and the Prophets before the close of the service. The 
translation was not read verse by verse after the 
Hebrew, but as one continuous passage ” (Abrahams, 
“Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 345). 

The oldest and most important of all the versions 
made by Jews is that called “ The Septuagiut ” (“ In- 
terpretatio septuaginta viroram” or “seniorum”). 
It is a monument of the Greek spoken by the large 
and important Jewish community of Alexandria; 
not of classic Greek, nor even of the Hellenistic style 
affected by Alexandrian writers. If the account 
given by Aristeas be true, some traces of Palestinian 
influence should be found; but a study of the Egyp¬ 
tian papyri, which are abundant for this particular 
period, is said by both Mahaffy and Deissmann to 
show a very close similarity between the language 
they represent and that of the Septuagiut, not to 
mention the Egyptian words already recognized by 
both Hody and Eichhorn. These papyri have in a 
measure reinstated Aristeas (about 200 b.c.) in the 
opinion of scholars. Upon his “Letter to Philoc- 
rates” the tradition as to the origin of the Septua- 
gint rests. It is now believed that 

The Sep- even though he may have been mis- 

tuagint. taken in some points, his facts in gen¬ 
eral are worthy of credence (Abrahams, 
in “Jew. Quart, Rev.” xiv. 321). According to 
Aristeas, the Pentateuch was translated at the time 
of Philadelphia, the second Ptolemy (285-247 b.c.), 
which translation was encouraged by the king 
and welcomed by the Jews of Alexandria. Griitz 
(“ Gesch. der Juden,” 3d ed., iii. 615) stands alone in 
assigning it to the reign of Philometor (181-146 b.c.). 
Whatever share the king may have had in the work, 
it evidently satisfied a pressing need felt b} r the Jew¬ 
ish community, among whom a knowledge of He¬ 
brew was rapidly waning before the demands of 
every-day life. ‘ 

It is not known when the other books of the Bible 
were rendered into Greek. The grandson of Ben 
Sira (132 b.c.), in the prologue to his translation of 
his grandfather’s work, speaks of the “Law, Proph¬ 
ets, and the rest of the books ” as being already cur¬ 
rent in his day. A Greek Chronicles is mentioned 
by Eupolcmus (middle of second century b.c.); 
Aristeas, the historian, quotes Job; a foot-note to the 
Greek Esther seems to show that that book was in 
circulation before the end of the second century b.c. : 
and the Septuagiut Psalter is quoted in I Macc. vii. 


17. It is therefore more than probable that the 
whole of the Bible was translated into Greek before 
the beginning of the Christian era (Swete, “ An In¬ 
troduction to the 0. T. in Greek,” ch. i.). The 
large number of Greek-speaking Jewish communities 
in Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, and 
northern Africa must have facilitated its spread in 
all these regions. The quotations from the Old 
Testament found in the New are in the main taken 
from the Septuagiut; and even where the citation 
is indirect the influence of this version is clearly 
seen. This will also explain in a measure the un¬ 
doubted influence of the Septuagiut upon the Syriac 
translation called the “ Peshitta. ” 

Being a composite work, the translation varies in 
the different books. In the Pentateuch, naturally, 
it adheres most closely to the original; in Job it 
varies therefrom most widely. In some books (e .«., 
Daniel) the influence of the Jewish Midrash is more 
apparent than in others. Where it is literal it is 
“intolerable as a literary work” (Swete, ib. p. 22). 
The translation, which shows at times a peculiar 
ignorance of Hebrew usage, was evidently made 
from a codex which differed widely in places from the 
text crystallized by the Masorah. Its influence upon 
the Greek-speaking Jews must have been great. In 
course of time it came to be the canonical Greek 
Bible, as Luther's translation became the German, 
and the Authorized Version the English. It is the 
version used by the Jewish Hellenistic writers, De¬ 
metrius, Eupolemus, Artabanus, Aristeas, Ezekiel, 
and Aristobulus, as well as in the Book of Wisdom, 
the translation of Ben Sira, and the Jewish Sibyl¬ 
lines. Hornemann, Siegfried, and Kyle have shown 
that Philo bases his citations from the Bible on the 
Septuagiut Version, though he has no scruple about 
modifying them or citing them with much freedom. 
Josephus follows this translation closely (Frciiden- 
thal, “ Hellenistisehe Studien,” ii. 171; Siegfried, in 
Stade's “ Zeitsclirift,” iii. 32). It became part of 
the Bible of the Christian Church. 

Two tilings, however, rendered the Septuagiut 
unwelcome in the long run to the Jews. Its diver¬ 
gence from the accepted text (afterward called the 
Masoretic) was too evident; and it therefore could 
not serve as a basis for theological discussion or for 
homiletic interpretation. This distrust was accen¬ 
tuated by the fact that it liad been adopted as Sacred 
Scripture by the new faith. A revision in the sense 
of the canonical Jewish text was necessary. This 
revision was made by a proselyte, Aquila, who lived 
during the reign of Hadrian (117-138). 

Aquila. He is reported to have been a pupil of 
R. Akiba and to have embodied in his 
revision the principles of the strictest literal inter¬ 
pretation of the text; certainly liis translation is 
pedantic, and its Greek is uncouth. It strove only 
to reproduce the text word for word, and for this 
reason it grew rapidly in favor in strictly Jewish 
circles where Hebrew was yet understood. Not only 
in the days of Origen was it thus popular, but, ac¬ 
cording to the testimony of Jerome and Augustine, 
down to the fourth and fifth centuries. Of this 
translation a few fragments have come down to us, 
together with many citations made by Christian 
| writers from Origen’s Hexapla. In the middle of 
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the sixth century a certain section of the Jew s in 
Byzantium wished to read the Sabbath lections in 
Greek as well as in Hebrew'; but the Rabbis and 
authorities desired that only Hebrew should be read. 
The discussion came before the emperor, Justinian, 
wiio in the year 553 issued a novella in which it was 
expressly stated that “ the Hebrews are allowed to 
read the Holy Writ in their synagogues in the Greek 
language ”; and the emperor advised them to use 


words. Strange to say, his version of Daniel entirely 
displaced that of the Septuagint; and in other por¬ 
tions liis translations are occasionally found in ordi¬ 
nary Septuagint manuscripts. For this fact no suf¬ 
ficient reason has yet been given. Fragments of liis 
w'ork are also found in the remains of Origen’s 
Hexapla. A third translator, Symmachus, whose 
date is not known, tried to smooth dowm Aquila’s 
un-Grecian Greek by the use of both the Septuagint 
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either the Septuagint or the version of Aquila (Gratz, 
“Gesch. der Juden,” v. 435). 

A second revision of the Septuagint wars made 
by one Theodotion. perhaps a native of Ephesus, 
Avlio may have lived toward the end of the second 
century. lie is sometimes said to have been a 
convert to Judaism. His revision, also, is in the na¬ 
ture of a recurrence to the Hebrew text, but he 
avoids entirely the pedantry of Aquila, and his Gi eek 
gives a readable text; the only evidences of ped¬ 
antry are liis transliterations of a number of Hebrew' 


and Theodotion. He seems to be the best stylist of 
all. According to Epiphanius, he was a Samaritan 
convert to Judaism; but Eusebius and 
Theodotion Jerome make him out an Ebionite. 
and Sym- Of the three other fragmentary trans- 
machus. latious into Greek used by Oiigen 
in compiling his Hexapla, very little 
is know n. It is not even certain that they are the 
w'ork of Jew's. 

Toward the end of the fourteenth century or at 
the beginning of the fifteenth another translation of 
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the* Bible into Greek was made, of winch the por¬ 
tion covering the Pentateuch, Ruth, Proverbs, Can¬ 
ticles. Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, and Daniel is still 
preserved in manuscript (MS. Gr., No. vii.) in the 
library of St. Mark’s, Venice. It lias been edited in 
a final form by Oscar von Gebhardt (“Gra?cus Vene- 
tus,” Leipsic, 1875), with a preface by Franz De¬ 
litzsch. According to Von Gebhardt, Delitzsch. and 
Ereudenthal (“ Hcllenistiselie Studien,” p. 129), the 
author was a Jew, who for some reason or other pre¬ 
ferred the commentary of David Kimhi to that of 
Kashi. The author has also used the former Greek 
versions. The body of the work is done into Attic 
Greek; the Aramaic portions of Daniel are rendered 
into Doric. Delitzsch has tried to identify the 
author with a certain Eliseus, a learned Jew at the 
court of Murad I. (see “ Theol. Lit. Zeit.” i. 107; 
Swote, Lc. p. 56: Nestle, l,r, p, 84). On the other 
liaml, P. Frankl has tried to show that the translator 
was a Christian and not a Jew (“ Monatsschrift.” 
xxiv. 872). According to Gratz ("Geseh. dcr 
Juden,” vii. 818), Shemariah of Negroponte (1328- 
40) rendered the Book of Genesis into Greek, in an 
attempt to bridge over the cleft separating Karaites 
from Rabbinites. But Shemariah’s work was a 
commentary and not a translation (Steinsclmeider, 

“ Hebr. Bibl.” xv. 89). On translations of the Haf- 
Tarot into Greek see " Magazin,” ii. 5. 

The first attempt to translate the Bible into mod¬ 
ern Greek was made by a monk of the island of 
Crete. Agapiou by name. In 1543 he published a 
rendering of the Psalms which followed closely the 
Septuagint translation. This preceded 
Modern the first Jewish translation by only a 
Greek. few years. One column of the P 0 I 3 '- 
glot Pentateuch (Constantinople, 1547) 
contained a Neo-Greek version in Hebrew characters. 
The dialect used is that of Epirus; and no single 
word of Turkish is to be found in it. Though full 
of Hebraisms, it is said to be of importance for the 
study of Greek linguistics. The few copies of this 
edition which arc now known to exist do not agree; 
and it has been suggested that corrections were 
made in the text during printing. In the "Revue 
des Etudes Grecques ” (iii. 288 et seq.) Beileli has re¬ 
printed the first four chapters of Genesis; and a 
facsimile of the whole has been published bj r D. C. 
llesseling, “Les Cinq Livres de la Loi ” (Leyden, 
1897; compare the discussion in "Rev. Etudes 
Juives,” xxxv. 132, 314). A translation of Jonah 
into modern Greek is found in a manuscript volume 
of prayers in the library of the L T niversity of Bo¬ 
logna; and it is known, from R. Mei'r Katzenellen- 
bogen, that in his day (1470-1565) it was customary 
in Padua to read the Haftarah of the Atonement Day 
in the vernacular; this was also the case in Candia 
(Kapsali, ed. Lattes, p. 22). L. Modena has shown 
( ; ‘ Cataloghi dei Codici Orientali,” p. 335, Florence, 
1876) that this thirteenth-century manuscript, which 
came originally from Canea, is similar to MS. No. 
1144 in the Bodleian collection (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” col. 333; “Rev. Etudes Juives,” 
xxiii. 135). In 1576 Moses ben Elijah Phobian, or 
Popian, published at Constantinople a Neo-Greek 
translation of Job for the express purpose of facili¬ 
tating the teaching of Hebrew (Beileli. in “Rev. 


Etudes Juives,” xxii. 250; compare ib. xxiii. 136, 
xxiv. 160, and Giidemann, “ Quelleir” pp. 239-289). 

The Syriac translation of the Old Testament was 
undoubtedly made directly from the Hebrew; 
though at Antioch, during the third century of the 
present era and at later periods, it was revised so as 
to make it conform to the Septuagint. 

The The history of its origin is obscure; 

Peshitta. but it was probably made in Mesopo¬ 
tamia during the first century. As 
with most of the older translations, various hands 
have been at work here. Perles (“Meletemata 
Peschittoniana,” Breslau, 1859), Pragcr(“Dc Veteris 
Testamenti Versione Peschitto,” Gottingen, 1875), 
and Baelicr (see Aramaic Language) believe it is the 
work of Jews: but this has not yet been proved; 
and the view of Dathe, Eichliorn, Hitzig, Nbldekc, 
and Renan, that it owes its origin to Judam-Chris- 
tians, seems more probable. Perles, however, has 
shown that there are unmistakable evidences in the 
Peshitta of the influence of the Targum, especially 
in Genesis. This has been confirmed for Ezekiel 
by Cornill (“Das Bucli Ezekiel,” p. 154), for Chron¬ 
icles by 8 . Frankel (in “Jalirb. fur Protestantische 
Theologie,” 1879), and for Job by Stcnig (“ De Syri- 
aca Libri Jobi Interp.” Helsingfors, 1887), Mandl 
(“Peschitto zu Hiob,” Leipsic, 1892), and Hauman 
(in Slade’s “ Zeitschrift, ” xix. 29). The closest agree¬ 
ment between the two versions is found in the Book 
of Proverbs; but it is now generally held that in this 
case the Targum reflects the Peshitta and not vice 
versa, as Maybaum contends (Merx, “Archiv,” vol. 
ii.). This view is upheld by a consideration of the 
general character of the translation (Pinkuss, in 
Stadc’s “Zeitschrift,” xiv. 101: see also Duval, 
“Litterature Sj'riaque,” 1899, pp. 31 ct 

It is impossible to tell at how early a time the 
Jews commenced to translate the Bible into Arabic. 
After the early victories of the Mohammedans, Ara¬ 
bic civilization and Arabic surroundings brought 
the Jews into very close connection 

Arabic with the Arabic language. Even 
Versions, where Hebrew was. still kept up, the 
Hebrew alphabet must at times have 
gone out of fashion; for there exist some Karaite 
manuscripts of the tenth century, givingthe Hebrew 
text in Arabic characters and with the letters used 
as vowel-signs (R. Horning, “British Museum Ka¬ 
raite MSS.” London, 1889; Margoliouth, “Cat. 
Hebr. and Samaritan MSS. Brit. Mus.” i., Nos. 103, 
104). That the Jews had little scruple in reading 
the Bible in Arabic may be seen from Judah ibn 
Tibbon’s advice to his son to read the Sabbath lec¬ 
tions in that tongue (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” xii. 484). 
There are no facts, however, which prove that the 
early Jews of Arabia possessed any Arabic trans¬ 
lation of the Bible. There is a tradition, going back 
to Abu Huraya, a contemporaiy of Mohammed, that 
“The People of the Book used to read the Taurali 
[Torah] in Hebrew and interpret it in Arabic to the 
followers of Islam ” ; which tradition is the basis of 
the polemics of Abu Mohammed ibn Hazm (d. 1064). 
Another tradition saj r s that “ Ka‘ab the rabbi brought 
a book [“sifr”] to Omar the calif and said, ‘Here 
is the Torah, read it’” (Goldziher, in “Z. D. M. G.” 
xxxii. 344). The evidence is insufficient; and there 
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is even less warrant for Sprenger’s idea that 
apocryphal writings were current in Arabia dur¬ 
ing Mohammed's days (see Kuenen, “ Yolksreligion,” 
p. 297). At a later time, however, sucli translations 
must have existed, even though little credence can 
be placed upon the assurances of the polemical 
winters that they had “ read this in the Torah” or 
44 in theZabur [Psalms]” (ib. p. 851; compare Stade’s 
“ Zeitschrift,” xiii. 315). The Fihrist (ed. Fltigel, i. 
22) of Al-Nadim mentions an Ahmad ibn Abd Allah 
ibn Salam who translated the Bible into Arabic, at 
the time of Harun al-Rashid. Fahr al-Din al-Razi 
mentions a translation of Habbakuk by the son of 
Rabban al-Tabari (“Z. D. M. G.” xiii. 645). Many 
of the Arabic historians, as Al-Tabari, Masiidi, 
Hamza, and Biruni, cite passages and recount the 
early history of the Jews in a most circumstantial 
manner. Ibn Kutaibah, the historian (d. 889), says 
that he read the Bible; and he even made a col¬ 
lection of Biblical passages in a work which has 
been preserved by Ibn Jauzi of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury (see Haupt and Delitzscli, “Beitrage zur 
Assy riologie,” iii. 46; Slade's’ 4 Zeitschrift," xv. 188). 

The first important Arabic translation is that of 
Saadia Gaon (892- 942). The influence of this trans¬ 
lation was in its way as great as that of the gaon’s 
philosophical work. It has remained to this day 
the version for the Jews in Arabic-speaking coun¬ 
tries: it is dignified by the name “Targum”; and in 
many of the South Arabian Bible manuscripts it 
follows the Aramaic verse by verse, as the Aramaic 
follows the Hebrew. Saadia in the main takes the 
Targum as his guide, especially in doing away with 
all anthropomorphisms. His chief 

Saadia thought, however, is to produce a 
Gaon. readable and intelligible translation. 

In this sense his translation may be 
called free; he was evidently working for a general 
reading public, both Jewish and Mohammedan, and 
not for scholars. Ibn Ezra blames him for the ap¬ 
parent ease with which he passes over difficulties. 
But, in calling this translation a “tafsir” (explana¬ 
tion), he meant to indicate that he aimed to present 
the simple sense (“ basit ” = “ pesliat ”) of the Biblical 
text; and Abual-Walid looks upon him as the chief 
representative of this method. His fervent belief in 
the verbal inspiration of the Biblical text kept him 
free, on the one hand, from the influence of his ra¬ 
tionalistic philosophy and, on the other, from the 
allegorical method of the Talmud (Editio Deren- 
bourg, v. x.; Bacher in Winter and Wunschc, “ Jli- 
disehe Litteratur, ” iii. 244). When no word in Arabic 
will exactly express his meaning, he uses the Hebrew 
word or adopts the Hebrew construction. In addi¬ 
tion, he attempts to reproduce Hebrew words by 
Arabic words with a similar sound (Munk, in Gallon’s 
“Bible,”ix. 127). Saadia, in the introduction to the 
commentary on the Pentateuch, states that he trans¬ 
lated it twice: once with a diffuse commentary ; the 
second time without the commentary. Of the first 
translation only a few fragments and citations by 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Bahya ben Asher, Abraham 
Maimonides, etc., have been preserved (f)erenbourg’s 
ed. of the Pentateuch, Hebrew part, p. vii.: “ Mo- 
natssclirift,” xli. 205; “Jew. Quart, Rev.” xii. 536). 
Of this work, at one time complete, only the Penta¬ 


teuch, Isaiah, Minor Prophets, portions of Judges, 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, and Daniel are now extant. 

Saadia’s translation was first printed in the Poly¬ 
glot Pentateuch, Constantinople, 1546. It was re¬ 
produced in Arabic characters in the Paris and Lon¬ 
don Polyglots (1645-57). From time to time more 
or less critical editions of various portions have been 
published; a complete list of these editions as well 
as of the extant manuscripts is given by Stein- 
sclmeider in the “Kaufinann Gedenkbuch,” pp. 
153 et seq. (see also “ Monatsschrift,” xli. 124, and 
Engelkemper, “ De Saadia? Gaonis Vita, Bibliorum 
Versione, etc.,” Munster, 1897). A definite edition 
of the translation and commentaries was commenced 
by the late Joseph Derenbourg, “ (Euvres Com¬ 
pletes de R. Saadia,” Paris, 1893 et sec/., and is being 
carried on by Hart wig Derenbourg and Mayer Lam¬ 
bert; the Pentateuch, Isaiah, Proverbs, and Job have 
appeared (1902). 

A number of other translations into Arabic must 
have existed. Abu al-Walid mentions some of them, 
though it can hardly be determined to-day to which 
translations he refers (Bacher, “ Leben unci Werke 
des Abulwalid,” p. 99). Some of them, though bear¬ 
ing no direct relation to that of Saadia, show evident 
traces of his influence. This is true at least of a 
translation of the Minor Prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, found in Codex Huntington (No. 206 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford). From this manu¬ 
script Hosea was published by R. Schroter in Merx, 
44 Archiv, ” i. 28 et sec/. M. Peritz has 

Other edited “Zwei Alte Uebersetzungen 

Arabic des Buclies Ruth,” Berlin, 1900 (“Mo- 
Versions. uatsschrif t, ” 1899, pp. 49 etsec/.). The 
second of these, from a manuscript in 
the British Museum, though it shows most of the 
peculiarities of Saadia’s translation, is not by him 
(see also Poznanski, in “Zeit. fur Hebr. Bibl.” iv. 
167). Nothing is known of the fragments of the 
Arabic version of the Pentateuch found in the 
twelfth-century manuscript, St. Petersburg. Nos. 
137 and 138 (Ilarkavy-Strack, “Catalog.” p. 164). 
Another translation of the Five Scrolls is found in 
British Museum MSS., Nos. 146,147 (Poznanski, in 
“Rev. Etudes Junes,” xli. 302). A rimed version 
of the Psalms was made by one Hafz al-Kuti (tenth 
century), which is contained in a manuscript of the 
Ambrosian Library in Milan (Hammer-Purgstall in 
“Bibl. I tab di Letteratura. ” civ, 36), copied in 1625 
from a manuscript in the Escurial, which has since 
been lost. It is cited by Moses ibn Ezra in his 
“ Poetics”; but it is evident that this translation was 
made by one who was not even, as has been sup¬ 
posed, a baptized Jew (“Hebr. Bibl.” x. 26). Neu- 
bauer has pointed out (“Rev. Etudes Juives.” xxx. 
65) that it contains Christian quotations; and the 
term “the Goth” (ib. p. 318) would sufficiently indi¬ 
cate that the author was a Christian. A version of 
Ecclesiastes by Judali ibn Gliayyat has been pub¬ 
lished by J. Lowy, Leyden, 18S4 (see Rahmer’s 
“Jiidisclies Litteratur-Blatt,” May 29, 1884. p. 88). 
In the thirteenth century a translation of the Pen¬ 
tateuch was made by an African Jew. who also 
based his work on that of Saadia. It is known as 
the “ Arabs Erpenii” (“Pent. Mosis Arabiee,” Lug.- 
Bat. MS., No. 1622). (On a supposed translation of 
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the Psalms by Saadia ben Levi Azankot see Stein- 
Schneider, “ Cat. Bodl.” col. 2227.) In modern times 
several Arabic translations of the Bible have been 
published in India; c.g ., by Ezekiel Shem-Tob David, 
Bombay, 18S9, and the Apocrypha by Joseph David, 
Bombay, 1895. 

It was natural that the Karaites should refuse to 

make vise of the version in Arabic made by their 
arch-enemy, Saadia. Only two or three of their at¬ 
tempts to replace it have come down; and even 
these have been preserved in a most fragmentary 
form only. One of the earliest of these 

Karaite attempts was that made by Joshua 
Versions, b. Ari, or, to give him the name by 
which lie is better known, Abu al- 
Faraj Furkan ibn Asad, a learned Jerusalem Karaite 
of the middle of the eleventh century. A portion of 
his Arabic translation of the Pentateuch is to be 
found in MS. Or. 2491 of the British Museum. It 
shows occasionally a decided rationalistic tendency, 
explanatory glosses being introduced here and there 
into the text (G. Margoliouth, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
xi.,190). Whether Japheth lia-Levi (Ibn Ali al- 
Basri) really translated any parts of the Bible (Mar¬ 
goliouth, “ Descriptive List,” pp. 25 et seq .), is unde¬ 
termined ; but it is known that he had the ambitious 
desire to write an extensive commentary upon the 
whole Bible (Steinsclmcider, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 
941). According to Margoliouth (“ Cat. Hebr. and 
Samaritan MSS. Brit. Mus.” p. 71), MS. Brit. Mus. 
101 (Or. 2481) contains an Arabic translation of the 
Pentateuch based upon that of Japheth. 

The translation of Saadia, as is said above, had 
become a standard work in Egypt, Palestine, and 
Syria. But to the Samaritans it was as distasteful 
(Harkavy, “Hadasliim,” Ho. 7, p. 22) as it no doubt 
had been to the Karaites, because of the rabbinical 
interpretations which it represented. 
Samaritan At some time, perhaps during the 
Revision thirteenth century, it was revised by 
of Saadia. a Samaritan with the express pur¬ 
pose of adapting it to the use of his 
coreligionists. This revision is usually held to have 
been made by Abu Sa‘id ibn abu al-Husain ibn abu 
Said, and has claimed the attention of European 
scholars such as De Sacy (“Memoires de 1’Acade¬ 
mic,” 1808, xlix. 1 et seq.), Gesenius (“De Penta- 
teuchi Samaritani Origine, Indole et Auctoritate,” 
p. 120, Halle, 1815), and Juynboll (“ Commentatio 
de Versione Arabico-Samaritana, ” Amsterdam, 1846). 
Of it Genesis, Ezodus, and Leviticus have been 
edited by A. Kuenen (Leyden, 1851-54; see Kolm, 
“Zur Sprache del* Samaritaner,” p. 134; Hestle, lx. 
p. 153). Abu Said was supposed to have lived 
about the year 1070; but Wresclmer (“Samarita- 
niselie Tradition,” 1888, p. xix.) has shown that he 
flourished in the thirteenth century. According to 
Joseph Bloch, “Die Samaritanisch-Arabisclic Pen¬ 
tateuch Uebersetzung,” p. 16, Berlin, 1901, the real 
translator is perhaps the Tyrian, Abu al-Hasan, and 
Abu Said is only a scholiast. If this he true, it 
was not the first translation; for one was made in the 
twelfth century Sadaka ibu Munajja of Damas¬ 
cus, a physician in the service of Sultan Malik al- 
Ashraf (Haji Khalifah, ii. 402; Heubauer, “Chro- 
nique Samaritaine,” p. 112). 


It is not known at what time the first, translations 
of the Bible were made into Persian. Prom quota¬ 
tions in the “ Dinkard” and the “ Shikand Gumanik 
Viyar ” (theological works of the Sassanian period), 
James Darmesteter lias supposed that oue existed in 
Palliavi (“Rev. Etudes Juives,” xviii. 5); but the 
supposition is unsupported by any real 
Persian evidence. Blau also (“ Einlcitung. ” p. 

Versions. 95) seems to incline to this opinion, be¬ 
cause Bab. Meg. 18a speaks of a scroll 
of Esther in the Elamite and Median languages. 
According to Maimonides, the Pentateuch was trans¬ 
lated into Persian many hundred years previous to 
Mohammed (Zunz, “ G. V. ” 2d ed., p. 9). This state¬ 
ment also can not be further substantiated. The 
earliest version of which we have any knowledge is 
that made by Jacob ben Joseph Tawus, and printed 
in Hebrew characters in the Polyglot Pentateuch,- 
Constantinople, 1546. This was transcribed into 
Persian characters and ' translated into Latin by 
Thomas Hyde, in which form it was published in 
the London Polyglot. Ivoliut (“Beleuchumg dcr 
Persischen Pentateuch-Uebersetzung,” 1871) places 
Tawus ill the first half of the sixteenth century 
(compare also Zunz, “ G. S.” iii. 136). According to 
Steiusclineider (“Jewish Literature,” p. 321), Tawus 
made use of an earlier translation made in the thir¬ 
teenth century (see Munk, in Calien’s “Bible,” vol. 
ix.), which followed the Targum and the commen¬ 
tary of David Kimhi. A number of translations 
into Persian are to be found in the various collec¬ 
tions of manuscript, of which the following is a 
partial list: 

Pentateuch: Vatican MS. 61 (Guidi, In “Rendicomi . . . dei 
Lincei,” 1885, p. 347). 

Coclex Adler B. 63, written in 1776 (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
x. 596). 

Codex St. Petersburg 141 (not by Tawus; Harkavy-Strack, 
“Cat.” p. 166). 

Psalms: Vatican MS. 37: Bodleian MS. 1830. 

Vatican MS. 42; Bodleian MS. 1827 (Jewish? Horn, in 
“ Z. D. M. G.” li. 7). 

Codex Adler B. 27 (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” x. 592). 

Brit. Mus. MSS. 159, 160 (transl. about 1470 by Baba b. 
Muriel of Ispahan; Margoliouth.' “ Cat. of Hebr. and 
Samaritan MSS. Brit. Mus.” p. 120). 

Brit. Mus. MS. Or. 4729 (dated 1822; “Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
vii. 119). 

Proverbs, Canticles, Ruth, Ecclesiastes: Paris MS. 116 (“Cat. des 
MSS. Heb. de la Bibl. Nat.”). 

Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes: Codex Adler B. 46 (“Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” x. 595). 

Paris MS. 117 (“Cat, des MSS. Heb. de la Bibl. Nat,”). 
Proverbs: On a translation now lost, see La garde, “ Symmicta,” 
ii. 14. 

Job and Lamentations: Codex de Rossi 1093 (Zunz, “ G. S.” iii. 
165). 

Paris MS. 118 (“Cat. des MSS. Hebreux de la Bibl. Nat.”). 
Job: Codex St. Petersburg 142 (Harkavy-Strack, p. 167). 

Paris MSS. 120, 121 (“Catalogue,” etc.). 

Song of Songs : Codex Adler B. 12 (“Jew, Quart. Rev.” x. 5S9). 
Daniel: Paris MSS. 128, 129 (“Catalogue,” etc.). 

Esther: Codex Adler T. 16 and 27 (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” x. 598, 
599). 

Paris MS. 127 (“Catalogue,” etc.). 

Tobit, Judith, Bel and Dragon, Antioclius: Codex Bodleian 130. 
Minor Prophets: Codex St. Petersburg 139 and Codex B. 18 
(Harkavy-Strack, pp. 165, 262). 

Haftarot: Codex St. Petersburg 140 (Harkavy-Strack, p. 160). 

There are also some quite modern translations 
into Persian, as ’'D'tS DVnn DV D^nn 'D, Vienna, 
1883 (transl. by Benjamin Cohen of Bokhara; see 
“Lit.-Blatt fill* Or. Phil.” i. 186); DIJHn DV 
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JYHliY ‘'bflKS, Jerusalem, 1885; Job, ib.-, the latter 
two also translated by Benjamin Cohen. 

For the use of the Karaites in the Crimea and 
Turkey, a translation has been made into the Tslia- 
gatai-Tatar dialect. The Pentateuch was printed 
(text and Tshagatai in Hebrew characters) by Trab 
Ozlu ifc Sons, Constantinople, 1830, with the title 

'•m bsynw' mten ny rraain idd ; on 

the margin are the niiDH p.3E>: and 
Tatar acrostic poems are added I33' Abraham 
Versions, ben Samuel, Simhah ben Joseph 

(Chages?), Isaac Cohen, and Isaac ben 
Samuel Cohen of Jerusalem. The whole Bible was 
printed in Tshagatai by Mordecai Trishkin (4 vols., 
Goslov, 1841-42; see “Jew. Quart. Rev.”xii. 686). 
Extracts are also to be found in the 32 231 of Mu sa¬ 
il a, printed at Ortakoi (Constantinople), 1825, and 
published by the same firm that edited the Penta¬ 
teuch of 1836 (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiii. 549). Man¬ 
uscripts of such translations exist also in the Im¬ 
perial Library at St. Petersburg (Nos. 143-146; 
Harkavy-Strack, “Cat.” pp, 167-170). 

Talmud tradition expressly speaks of a Coptic 
translation of the Bible (Meg. 18a; Shabbat 115a). 
Comill, in his examination of the Coptic text of 
Ezekiel, finds the one published by 
Coptic Tattam to be of composite character 
and Hun- and not simply a translation of the 
garian. Septuagint. Blau believes that it was 
made directly from the Hebrew text 
(“Einleitung,” p. 91; “Jew. Quart. Rev.” ix. 728). 

No Jewish translation into Hungarian was made 
until quite recently, the Jews of Hungary making 
use of the Catholic and Protestant versions of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. About the 
middle of the nineteenth century M. Bloch (Ballaghi) 
attempted such a rendering; but he was not success¬ 
ful. His plan has recently (1902) been carried out; 
and the Pentateuch (by M. Bernstein and M. Blau), 
Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and Kings (by Julius 
Fischer, Banoczi, Bacher, and Krauss) have ap¬ 
peared (see “Rev. Etudes Juives,” xliii. 158). 

The translation of the Bible into the German dia¬ 
lect spoken by the Jews of middle Europe was com¬ 
menced at an early date. A manuscript in the col¬ 
lection of De Rossi, dated Mantua, 1421, contains a 
Jiukuo-German translation of Joshua, Judges, Jouali, 
and four of the Megillot. De Rossi 
Judaeo- supposed them to be written in Polish 
German, because tliey^ were brought to Italy by 
Polish Jews (Neubauer, in “Jew. 
Quart. Rev.” iv. 703). Such translations were tech¬ 
nically known as “Teutsch-Hummash.” A printer 
had innocently placed the words nj'Wl (Cant, 
iii. 11) on the title-page of such a translation made 
by Jacob ben Isaac of Jauow (Lublin, 17th century ?). 
from which they became familiarly called “Ze’e- 
nah U-re’ennah”; and down to the time of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s translation they were popular reading-books, 
especially for women on Saturdays. They were em¬ 
bellished with all manner of explanations, legends, 
and moral sayings, which were inserted into the text 
(Steinsclmeider, “ Volkslitteratur der Juden,” p. 17). 
The first rendering of this kind was made by a 
convert, Michael Adam, the translator of Yosippon 
into Judreo-German, It was published by Paulus 


Fagius, Constance, 1543-44 (Steinsclmeider, “Cat. 
Bodl.” Nos. 1187, 4383; Perles, in “Monatsschrift,” 
xxv. 361; id. “Aramaische Studien,” p. 167; “Rev. 
Etudes Juives,” v. 143, 315), and was reprinted at 
Basel in 1588 and 1607. It has nothing in common 
with Luther’s translation, as Wolf (“Bibl. Hebr.” 
iv. 198) supposes. This Pentateuch was reprinted 
at Cremona, 1560 (ed. Judah ben Moses Naphtali); 
Basel, 1583; ib. 1603: Prague, 1608, 1610; Frauk- 

fort-on-tlie-XIain, 16S7. A. rimed version of it* 
appeared at Ftirtli, 1692, and Wilmersdorf, 1718; 
and a second rimed version of Genesis was made by 
a certain Aaron of Prague during the seventeenth 
century. In 1543-44 Paulus iEmilius published a 
similar translation of the Pentateuch (Augsburg, 
1544). It is uncertain whether HSmiiius simply 
copied the edition of Adam or not (Steinsclmeider, 
in “Zeit. fur Gescli. der Juden in Deutschland,” i. 
286). fiSmilius also edited at Ingolstadt (1562) the 
Juda?o-German rimed translation of Samuel in Ger¬ 
man characters. This was a mere copy of the edi¬ 
tion in Hebrew characters by Hayyim ben David 
Schwartz, Augsburg, 1544 {ib. i. 285). It was called 
the "pn (“Samuel Book”). This was re¬ 

printed at Mantua about 1562; Cracow, 1593; 
Prague, 1609; Basel, 1612. Schwartz also published 
a rimed translation of Kings, px 2DD 

"jMlSfcy Augsburg, 1543; Prague, 1607. A 

translation of J udges (rimed) appeared at Mantua 
in 1561; one of Joshua, “ derneut in teutsclier Spracli, 
wolgereimt . . . liubsch mit Midrascliitn, 77 at Cra¬ 
cow in 1588 or 1594; one of Canticles, by Isaac Sulkes, 
at Cracow in 1579; another by Moses Siirtels, Prague, 
1604; one of Jeremiah, ib. 1602; one of Ezekiel 
(rimed), ib. 1602; and one of Jonah, “niP 22D mit 
viel D'^nn und alle Midrasehim ” (rimed), Prague, 
before 1686. 

The first Judaeo-German translation of the Psalms 
was that of Elijah Levita (Venice, 1545; Zurich, 1558, 
etc.); it was arranged in the order of the psalms said 
on each da}' of the week. A rimed D'SlD by 
Moses Stendal appeared at Cracow in 1586. Prov¬ 
erbs was translated by Mordecai ben (Isaac) Jacob 
Tbplitz, Cracow, 1582 (a version also appeared at 
Amsterdam, 1735); and Job by the same ('?), Prague, 
1597. A translation of Kings appeared at Cracow 
in 15S3 (Neubauer, in “Rev. Etudes Juives,” v. 
144); one of Esther, ib. 1596; and one of Daniel, 
“*p2 ^*05 in teutsclier Spracli liubsch und bescheid- 
lich, gar kurzweilig darin zu leien Weiber und Meid- 
lich,” Cracow, 15S8. These editions of Cracow came 
from the press of Isaac ben Aaron Prossnitz, whose 
intention it was to publish the whole Bible in 
Judaeo-German in order that “women and children 
might be able to read without the help of a teacher ” 
(Perles, in “Monatsschrift,” xxv. 353). 

The first complete Bible in Judaeo-German was 
that of Isaac Blitz, Amsterdam. 1676-78. It was 
for the use of the Polish Jews who had fled thither 
a few years previously because of the 

Isaac Climielnicki persecutions. It must 

Blitz’s have been the intention of the transla- 

Bible. tor to push its sale in Poland also: for 
letters patent were granted for it by 
John Sobieski III. This translation exercised very 
little influence, as the Judteo-German in which it 
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was written contained many Dutch words and ex¬ 
pressions (Wiener, “Yiddish Literature.” p. 19). A 
second translation, in opposition to that of Blitz, 
was published in Amsterdam in 1GT9 by Joseph 
Witzenhausen, formerly a compositor in the employ 
of Uri Phoebus, the printer of the former edition. 
Witzenhausen was able to secure the approbation of 
the Council of the Four Lands, and his attempt to 
make the Atliias edition supersede that of Phoebus 
'occasioned much bad blood (sec Joseph Atiiias). 
A second edition of this last translation was pub¬ 
lished at Amsterdam in 1687, and a third, in German 
characters, at Wandsbeck in 1711. A third transla¬ 
tion, by Sussman Rodelheim and Menahem Man Levi, 
under the title nnJD appeared at Amsterdam 

in 1725-29. At the same place in 1785 there was 
published an edition of Proverbs (“Cat. Rosenthal. 
Bibl.” i. 207). It was more than one hundred years 
before another complete German translation was 
published, namely, at Prague, 1833-87; but this was 
of a composite character, as its editor. W. Meyer, 
made use of various translations (in general, com¬ 
pare Grunbaum, “ Jiidisch-Deutsche Chrestoma- 
thie,” Leipsic, 1882). 

The growing acquaintance of the Jews with Ger¬ 
man literature soou produced a marked discontent 
with these Judteo-German translations. This dis¬ 
content was voiced by the rabbis of Berlin, Mecklen¬ 
burg, and Courland (Zunz, “G. Y.” 2d ed., p. 467). 
To meet this want Mendelssohn stepped into the 
breach; and his translation of the 

German Pentateuch is worthy of more than a 

Transla- passing notice. It had a special im- 
tion— portance in that it not only aroused an 

Mendels- esthetic interest in literature on the 
sohn. part of those who read it. but also 
paved the way for a more general use 
of High German among the Jews of Germany, among 
whom it may be said to have introduced a new lit¬ 
erary era (Kayserling, “Moses Mendelssohn,” p. 286; 
“Literaturblatt des Orients,” 1840, p. 320: Auer¬ 
bach, in “Zeitschrift fur Gescli. del* Judeu in 
Deutschland,” i. 25; Wogue. “Hist, de la Bible et 
de FExegese,” p. 329). Mendelssohn undertook the 
work for the instruction of his own children; but 
upon the advice of Solomon Dubno, consented to 
its publication on condition that Dubno should 
write a commentary explaining the reason why 
Mendelssohn chose his various renderings. A spec¬ 
imen, “ ‘Aliiin Litrufah,” was edited by Dubno 
(Amsterdam, 1778), and aroused the liveliest inter¬ 
est on the part of Christians as well as of Jews. It 
was natural that it should also evoke strenuous op¬ 
position, especially on the part of those Jews who 
feai’ed that the reading of High German would cause 
the Jewish youth to neglect their Hebrew studies. 
Foremost iu this opposition were the rabbis Eze¬ 
kiel Landau (d. 1793) of Prague. Raphael ha-Kohen 
(1722-1803), of Hamburg, Altona, and Wandsbeck, 
Ifirscli Janow (1750-85) of Fiirth, and Phineas Levi 
Horwitz (1740-1803) of Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. 

In June, 1799, the proposed translation was put 
under the ban at Fiirth. It was also forbidden in 
some cities of Poland, and is said even to have been 
publicly burned. An additional ban was laid upon 
it by Raphael ha-Kohen (July 17, 1781: see Gnitz, 


“Gescli. der Juden,” xi. 585, note 1). Work on 
it was, however, continued with the assistance of 
Solomon Dubno, Hertz Homberg, and Aaron Jaro- 
slav. Dubno became frightened at the continued 
opposition, and retired, forcing Mendelssohn himself 
to do an additional share of the work. Though the 
translation was in High German, it was printed in 
Hebrew characters under the title JTQTl} 'D. 

with a Hebrew commentary or “biur,” the com¬ 
mentaries of Raslii, etc., and an introduction by 
Naphtali Hertz Wessely. It appeared in parts— 
Genesis, Berlin, 1780; Exodus, ib. 1781; Leviticus, 
ib. 1782; Numbers and Deuteronomy, ib. 1783—and 
has often been republished both in German and in 
Hebrew characters, 

An attempt was made in Mendelssohn‘s time to 
issue an edition in German characters; but the Ger¬ 
man Jews at that time looked upon the work as so 
exceptionally strange that its publication had to he 
suspended (Bernfeld, “Juden im 19 Jahrluindert,” 
p. 9). Mendelssohn also published (Berlin, 1783) a 
translation of the Psalms (which, however, follows 
closely that of Luther ; “Literaturblatt des Orients,” 
1840, p. 820) and one of the Song of Solomon (ib. 
1788). These translations attempted a conscientious 
reproduction of the text, and sought to make the 
pathos of the original felt in the German; and they 
were followed by a large school of translators (set* 
Biuhists). C. E. J. Bunsen (“ Vollstandiges Bibel- 
werk,” I. xvii.) calls these and similar translations 
“Synagogenbibeln.” He says “they do not speak 
in the historical German language, but in the lle- 
brieo-rabbinical Juda?a-German ”; a verdict which is 
wholly one-sided, if one excepts the proper names, 
where an attempt was made to reproduce the He¬ 
brew originals (“ Monatsschrift, ” ix. 156). 

Only a few of Mendelssohn’s followers can be 
mentioned here. His translation of the Song of Sol¬ 
omon was published after his death by Joel Lowe 
and Aaron Wolfson. The first of these also pub¬ 
lished a translation of Jonah (Berlin, 1788); while 
the second translated Lamentations, Esther, and 
Ruth (Berlin, 1788), Job (ib. 1788; Prague, 1791; 
Vienna, 1806), and Kings (Breslau, 1809). Isaac 
Euchel translated Proverbs (Berlin, 1790: Dessau, 
1804), introducing, however, philosophical expres¬ 
sions into the text, thereby often clouding the mean¬ 
ing. David Friedlander, who translated Ecclesiastes 
(in German characters, Berlin, 1788), wrote in a hel- 
letristic style. MeiT Obcrnik translated Joshua, 
Judges, and Samuel, and, together with Samuel 
Detmold, the Second Book of Samuel (n^nn nnJDb 
Vienna, 1792). M. Philippson, Joseph Wolf, Gott¬ 
hold Salomon, Israel Neumann, and J. Lowe were the 
translators of the Minor Prophets published in Des¬ 
sau, 1805, under the title miilft nmtD (stereotyped 
as early as 1837). Wolf also published a translation 
of Daniel (Dessau, 1808); David Ottensosser one of 
Job (Offenbach, 1807), Isaiah (Fiirth, 1807). and 
Lamentations (ib. 1811), and together with S. J. 
Kolm, of Jeremiah (ib. 1810). A translation of 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and Chronicles by Ottensosser, Kohn, and Schwa- 
baclier appeared at Fiirth, 1807-23. Isaiah was 
also translated by Isaiah Hochstettcr (Winter and 
Wunsche, “Die Judische Litteratur,” iii. 744), Jere- 
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miah by Heinemann (Berlin, 1842), Job by Beer 
Blumenfeld (Vienna, 1826), and Psalms by Shalom 
Kolin (Hamburg, 1827). The period of the Men- 
delssohnian biurists may be fittingly said to end with 
the Bible published by Moses Landau (20 parts, 
Prague, 1883-37, mentioned above. Of this work 
the translations of the Pentateuch, Psalms, and Five 
Scrolls were those of Mendelssohn ; the translations 
of the other books were contributed by Moses Lan¬ 
dau, J. Wcisse, S. Sachs, A. Beniscli, and W. Mayer; 
and the Minor Prophets were reprinted from the 
edition of Dessau, 1805 (Steinsclmeider, “Cat. Bodl.” 
No. 972). It may also be added here that an edition 
of Proverbs, Job, and the Five Scrolls, with transla¬ 
tions by Obernik, Euchel, Wolfson, Mendelssohn, 
and Friedltinder, had already appeared at Vienna in 
1817-18; and in Hebrew characters at Basel in 
1822-27. 

The translation of Mendelssohn threatened to be¬ 
come canonical: but the German Jews had tasted of 
modern learning; and toward the latter end of the 
first half of the nineteenth century various individ¬ 
ual attempts were made to provide better transla¬ 
tions for the general public, wdiich should reflect the 
progress then already made in Biblical 
Other science. The first in the field was 

German Joseph Johlson (Asher ben Joseph of 
Versions. Fulda), whose attempt, though worthy 
of notice here, was not successful, not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the text was accompanied 
by learned philological notes (Minor Prophets, 
Carlsruhe, 1827; Pentateuch, ib. 1831; the historical 
books, ib. 1836). Bunsen (l.c. p. xvii.) even declares 
his work to be “ geistreich und scharfsinnig ” (com¬ 
pare Geiger’s “ Zeitschrif t, ” 1836, p. 442; 1837, p. 
121 ). Mention may also be made of A. A. Wolff’s 
double translation (word for word and metrical) of 
Habakkuk; Phoebus Philippsolm’s “Hosea, Joel, 
Jonah, Obadiah und Nahum in Metrisch-Deutsclier 
Uebersetzung,” Halle, 1827; A. Rebenstein’s (Bern-, 
stein's) sentimental translation of the Song of Solo¬ 
mon (Berlin, 1834; compare “ Literaturblatt des 
Orients,” 1S40, p. 324); S. H. Auerbach’s Ecclesi¬ 
astes (Breslau, 1837), into which he reads his own 
philosophy; and Michael Sachs’s Psalms (Berlin, 
1835). The last was a clear protest against previous 
attempts, which reflected too much the individuality 
of the translators. Sachs tried to give “a purely 
scientific and philological ” rendering of the origi¬ 
nal, taking Ruckert as his guide, whose translation 
of Ps. Ixviii. he inserted bodily (see Zunz, in Geiger's 
“ Wiss. Zeit. Jttd. Theol.” ii. 499, and in “G. S.” iii. 
116, who characterizes the work as “somewhat stiff 
and awkward”). It was reprinted in the edition of the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa "JYh Furth, 

1842-47 (Zcdner, “Cat. ilebr. Books Brit. Mus.” p, 
119), and was revised for Zunz’s Bible (“Monats- 
schrift.” xxxviii. 507). This protest was carried to 
excess by Gotthold Salomon, who, in addition to his 
work on the Dessau edition of the Minor Prophets 
(see above), translated the Pentateuch (Krotoseliin, 
1848-49: see the criticism of Hess in “ Allg. Zeit. des 
Jnd.” 1839. p. 80, and of L. Skreinka in “Litera¬ 
turblatt des Orients,” 1840, pp. 468 et seq.). The 
translations of Job (Glogau, 1836) and of the Penta¬ 
teuch (ib. 1840) by Heimann Arnheim, though in 
' III.—13 


Hebrew characters and intended chiefly for use as 
part of the ritual, show good judgment and philo¬ 
logical schooling (“ Literaturblatt des Orients, ” 1840, 
p. 641). Only a mere mention can be made of L. 
Herzberg’s Ecclesiastes (Brunswick, 1838; see Zunz, 
in Jost’s “Annalen,” 1839, p. 102) and of L. H. 
Lowenstein’s metrical translation of Proverbs and 
Lamentations (Frankfort - on - the - Main, 1837-38). 
Gotthold Salomon’s “Deutsche Volks- und Schul- 
Bibel 77 (Altona, 1837) was the first translation of the 
entire Old Testament in German characters made by 
a Jew. It was stereotyped and was intended to be 
sold so cheapty that every one could afford to buy 
it (see the correspondence in Jost’s “Annalen,” 1839, 
Nos. 12 et seq.). 

More important was the attempt made by L. Zunz 
to provide a Bible for school and home. As editor, 
he translated only the books of Chronicles, the rest 
of the work being done by H. Arnheim, Julius 
Fiirst, and M. Sachs (Berlin, 1838). Zunz succeeded 
in a large measure in producing a 

Zunz’s translation which, while it kept strictly 

Bible. to the Masoretic text, was abreast of 
the scholarship of his day and free 
from the circumlocutions and idiotisms of previous 
translators, though it still preserved the translitera¬ 
tion of the Hebrew names (Nestle, “Bibel-Ueberset- 
zungen,” p. 142). Mendelssohn had translated nei¬ 
ther Prophets nor Hagiographa; and it is therefore no 
wonder that the Zunz Bible passed through at least 
six editions up to 1855 and twelve up to 1889 (see 
Rosin, in “ Monatsschrift, ” xxxviii. 512). Only a few 
years later another popular translation was produced 
by Solomon Herxheimer (Berlin, 1841-48; 3d ed. of 
the Pentateuch, i 860 ), to which an explanatory and 
homiletic commentary was added. Though evidently 
meant to take the place of Mendelssohn’s biur, Herx¬ 
heimer expressly states that his work was done “ for 
Jews and Christians” (Jost’s “Annalen,” 1839, pp. 
312 et seq.; “Literaturblatt des Orients,” 1840, p. 
513). 

A still more ambitious attempt was that of Lud¬ 
wig Philippson. He translated the text anew, aim¬ 
ing to include the latest assured results of criticism 
and to produce what in every sense might be called 
a family Bible. For this reason for the first time 
illustrations were added, together with introductions 
and an extensive commentary intended for the intel¬ 
ligent layman. This work occupied Philippson for 
eighteen years, and was published at Leipsic, 1S39- 
56; 2d ed., 1858-59; 3d ed., 1862. His transla¬ 
tion was then published, together with the Dore 
illustrations, by the Israelitisclie Bibel-Anstalt, re¬ 
vised by W. Landau and S. I. Kiimpf (Stuttgart, 
1875). Of this translation separate editions of the 
Pentateuch, the Psalms, and of the Pentateuch to¬ 
gether with Isaiah, were published (see M. Philipp¬ 
son, in “Rev. Etudes Juives,”xlii. 30). But even 
the slight concessions made in these translations to 
the modern exegetical spirit gave offense in some 
quarters; a rival Bible-liouse, the Orthodoxe Israe- 
litisclie Bibel-Anstalt, was established, which, on the 
basis of J. Z. Mecklenburg’s “Ha-Ketab we-lia- 
Kabbalah” (Leipsic, 1839), produced a translation 
of the Bible strictly on the lines of Jewish traditional 
exegesis (ib. 1865). The Pentateuch translation by 
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J. Kosmann (Konigsberg, 1S47-52) had a similar end 
in view. Still further in this direction, and in 
evident protest against modem Christian radical 
exegesis, which lie entirely ignores, went Samuel 
Raphael Hirsch. In his translation of the Penta¬ 
teuch (Frankfort-ou-the-Main, 1807; Bd ed., 1899) 
and of the Psalms (1882), as well as in the transla¬ 
tion of the Minor Prophets by his son, M. Hirsch (ib. 
1900), a return is seen to the "derash,” from which 
the whole school of Mendelssohn and his followers 
had tried to free themselves (see “Zeit. fur Heb. 
Bibb” v. 78). Of L. J. Mandelstamm’s “Die Bibel 
Neu Uebersetzt,” partly with the assistance of M. 
Kirchstein, only Genesis and the Song of Solomon 
seem to have appeared (Berlin, 1802-64). In 1901 a 
new translation by S. Bernfeld was commenced. 
It keeps strictly to the Masorah and preserves the 
Hebrew form of the proper names. 

During all this time many translations of individ¬ 
ual books appeared, of which the following is a 
partial list, cited under the names of their respective 
authors: 

Israel ben Abraham, Job, iii Hebrew characters, Prague, 1791. 
Shalom Kolm, Psalms, Hamburg, 1827. 

Mendel Stern, Proverbs, in Hebrew characters, Presburg, 1883. 

J. Wolfson, “Das Buch Hiob. . . . Neu Uebersetzt . . 
Breslau-Leipsic, 1848. 

E. J. Blucher, “ Ruth, mit Deutseher Uehersetzimg,’* Lem¬ 
berg, 1843. 

M. Lowenttial, “ 3VN . . . Nebst Uebersetzung . . .Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1840. 

“ Das Hohe Lied . . . Neue Deutsche Uebersetzung,” Vienna, 
1S47. 

Samuel Aschkenazi, pwSl n,s ^2 'D (Song of Solomon, in He¬ 
brew characters), Presburg, 1S47. 

jn Ncum (A new translation of the Pentateuch, in He¬ 
brew characters), Konigsberg, 1850. 

“ Odiosus,” “ Das Buch Ijob im Engeren Anschluss an den 
Mass. Urtext” (see “Hebr. Bibl.” vi. 101). 

S. Horwitz, “Das Hohe-Lied, das Aelteste Dramatische 
Gedicht,” Vienna, 1863 (see \h. vi. 62). 

Adolph Brecher, “ Die Psalmen Nebst Uebersetzung,” Vienna, 
1864, 

Israel Schwarz, “Tikwat Enosh” (Job, in German charac¬ 
ters), Berlin, 1868. 

Sanger, Maleachi, 1868. 

Benjamin Hollander, Das Hohelied, Budapest, 1871. 

Hermann Tietz, Das Hohelied, 1871. 

M. Levin, nSnp 'd (with Judteo-German translation), Odessa, 
1873. 

H. Gratz, “Krit. Commentar zu den Psalmen, Nebst . . . 
Uebersetzung,” Breslau, 1882 (compare his Kohelet, 1871, and 
Song of Songs, 1871). 

S. I. Kampf, Das Hohelied, Prague, 1877; 3d ed., 1884. 

K. Kohler, Das Hohelied, Chicago, 1878. 

Hermann Tietz, “ Das Buch der Elegien Metrisch Uebersetzt,” 
Sehrimm, 1881. 

J. Landsberger, Das Buch Hiob, Darmstadt, 1882. 

D. Leimdorfer, “Kohelet . . . Nebst Uebersetzung,” Ham- j 
burg, 1892. 

Herman Rosenthal, “Worte des Sammlers (Kohelet) ... in 
Deutsche Reime Gebracht,” New York, 1885 ; 2d ed., 1893. Idem, 

“ Das Lied der Lieder, in Neue Deutsche Reime Gebracht,” 
New York, 1893. 

M. Jastrow, “ Der Neunzigste Psalm ; Uebersetzt,” Leipsic, 
1893. 

Salomon Plessner (transl. of Nahum, in his “Biblisches und 
Rabbinisches,” pp. 29 ct scq.), Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1897. 

x-b ’tv-sa.s not before tile forties of tl\e nineteenth cen- 

tury that the desire made itself really felt among the 
English Jews for a Bible translation of their own 
in the vernacular, though David Levi had in 1787 
(London) produced an English version of the Pen¬ 
tateuch (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 926). 
Wherever an English Bible was needed by them, 


they had freely used the King James Version; as is 
seen in the Pentateuch (including Haftarot and 
Scrolls) which was published in London, 1824, under 
the title Q'HD’iD ppn* But the impropriety of the 
use of this version, with its Christian headings and 
its Messianic interpretations, did in the end impress 
itself upon the English Jews (see, for 
English example, S. Bennett, “ Critical Re- 
Trans- marks on the Authorized Version,” 

lation. London, 1834; Seelig Newman, 

“Emendations of the Authorized Ver¬ 
sion of the O. T.” London, 1839; Benjamin Marcus, 
“ D"ri MpD (Fountain of Life): Mistranslations and 
Difficult Passages of the O. T. Corrected and Ex¬ 
plained,” Dublin, 1854). 

The veneration for this masterpiece of English lit¬ 
erature had impressed itself upon the Jews also. 
When the Revised Version was published (May 17, 
1881) it was eagerly seized upon as being much more 
suitable for Jewish readers, since in it the headings 
had been removed and the Christology of many pas¬ 
sages toned down. The Revised Version is used as 
a basis for such books as C. G. Montefiore’s “ Bible 
for Home Reading,” London, 1896, 1901. That the 
revision is not complete from the Jewish point of 
view can be seen from the leaflet issued by the Jew¬ 
ish Religious Education Board, “Appendix to the 
Revised Version ” (London, 1896), which sets forth 
the “alterations deemed necessary with a view to 
placing the Revised Version in the hands of mem¬ 
bers of the Jewish faith.” These alterations were 
limited to the following sets of cases: viz., “where 
the R. V. departs from the Masoretic text,” and 
“where the R. V. is opposed to Jewish traditional 
interpretation or dogmatic teaching.” Isa. Iii. 18- 
liii. 12 is there reprinted in full. 

The first to attempt to produce an independent 
Jewish translation was D. A. de Sola of London, who 
in 1840 issued a “Prospectus of a New Edition of the 
Sacred Scriptures, with Notes Critical and Explana¬ 
tory.” Morris J. Raphall and J. L. Lindenthal were 
associated with him in the work. Only one volume, 
Genesis, appeared (London, 1841; 2d ed., 1843), 
Of a similar attempt by S. Bennett, “ The Hebrew 
and English Holy Bible,” only Gen. i.-xli. appeared 
(1841); though in the same year Francis Barham 
published “The Hebrew and English Holy Bible,” 
which contained Bennett's revision of the English 
and a revision of the Hebrew by II. A. Henry. An¬ 
other translation was published by A. Beniselr, 
“Jewish School and Family Bible” (1851-56): and 
still another by M. Fricdliinder, “ KHpn ’’DfD, The 
Jewish Family Bible ” (1S84). This last has had the 
sanction of the chief rabbi of the British Jews. A. 
Elzas has published translations of Proverbs (Leeds 
and London, 1871), Job (1872), Hosea and Joel (1873), 
in an attempt “ to put the English reader, at least in 
some degree, in the position of one able to read the 
Hebrew text.” None of these versions, however, 
can. be said to have replaced either the Authorized 
or the Revised Yersion in tlie esteem or tne .Jevrisn 

Bible-reading public. 

In the United States the same feeling as in Eng¬ 
land had been engendered against the headings of 
the Authorized Version. Isaac Leeser attempted to 
rectify this and at the same time so to translate 
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the Bible as to make it represent the best results 
of modern study. The Prophets, Psalms, and Job 
are practically new versions. In the 

The other parts, the Authorized Version is 
United very closely followed; and though in 
States. most cases the changes Leeser made 
bring the translation nearer to the 
Masoretic text, the beauty of the English was 
often sacrificed. A quarto edition was published in 
1854, and a duodecimo edition in 1856. Despite its 
insufficiencies, the smaller edition lias had a wide 
circulation, due especially to the development of 
Jewish religious school instruction in the United 
States. The inadequacy of Leeser’s translation has, 
however, been felt; and the Jewish Publication bo- 
ciety of America in 1898 took in hand the prepara¬ 
tion of a complete revision. This is now (1902) 
being made by a number of scholars, with M. Jas- 
trow, Sr., as editor-in-chief, and K. Kohler and F. 
de Sola Mendes as associate editors (see Reports of 
the Jewish Publication Society of America, 1898 et 
seq.). 

Nowhere in Europe is the history of the transla¬ 
tion of the Bible into the vernacular so interesting 
as it is in Spain. Translations were here made as 
early as the thirteenth century, despite the fact that 
in 1234 Jaime I., by means of secular 
Spanish, legislation, prohibited their use (Lea, 
Versions. “History of the Inquisition in the 
Middle Ages,” i. 324). As Berger has 
shown, the earliest Castilian renderings, even when 
made by Christians, stand much closer to the He¬ 
brew original than do those of any other country. 
This seems to have been due to the early and intense 
influence of the Jews in the peninsula and to the Ori- I 
ental coloring of its whole culture. This similarity 
is seen even in the outward form. The Spanish 
translations follow the Hebrew division of the Bible 
into three great parts; and it is significant that the 
first polyglot (Complutensian) saw the light of day 
in Spain. In the production of these translations 
both Jews and converts took a laudable pait. One 
of the earliest of such Castilian translations is found 
in the Aragonese MS. i. j, 8 in the Escurial Library, 
Madrid. The Psalms in this manuscript are dis¬ 
tinctly said to be the translation “que fizo Herman 
el Aleman, segund cuemoesta en el ebraygo.” Her¬ 
man must undoubtedly have known Hebrew, though 
Berger thinks that he made use of Jerome s Psalte- 
riiim Hebraicum ” and not of the “ Psalterium Galli- 
cum.” This Herman the German is the well-known 
Latin translator of Aristotle, and lived between 1240 
and 1256. 

In the fifteenth century several revisions ot these 
older translations were made, but always accoiding 
to the Hebrew text. Such a revision is represented 
by MSS. i. j, 5 and i. j, 3 in the Escurial and MS. 
exxiv. 1, 2 (dated 1429) iu the Library of Evora. In 
a number of places these translations ostentatiously 
follow the Hebrew original and run counter to the 

-Uavail Clau -^1 tra aitiox.. imss. i- j- 3 ti.o 

is richly illuminated with mimatuics, "which may 
perhaps have been the work of Hebrew miniaturists. 
In this manuscript not only is the order of the books 
in the Canon the same as in the Hebrew, but the 
Pentateuch is divided into sections which agree with 


the parashiyot and sedarim. The proper names also 
follow the Hebrew and not the ordinary Latin ver¬ 
sion. Berger thinks that this manuscript may be 
the work of the baptized Jew, Juan Alfonso de 
Buena, who was in the service of Jaime II. (1416- 
54 ). An additional interest attaches to these revi¬ 
sions, as they formed the basis for the Spanish of 
the Constantinople Pentateuch of 1547 and for the 
Ferrara Bible; the Ferrara Bible, in its turn, was the 
basis for the Protestant Bible translation by Cassi- 
dorode Reina (1569); for the revision by Cyprian de 
Valera (1602), the “ Psalterio de David Conf'orme a 
la Verdad Hebraica ” (Lyons, 1550), and the Psalter 
of Juan Perez (Venice, 1557; see Samuel Berger, in 
“ Romania,” xxviii.). 

A still further revision, again upon the basis of 
the Hebrew, was made by Rabbi Moses Arragel 
(1430) for Don Luis de Guzman, master of the Order 
of Calatrava. According to Berger, this revision 
was made on MS. Escurial i. j, 3. It is pio\ided 
with a commentary, and profusely illustrated, per¬ 
haps by Jewish artists. A manuscript of the Proph¬ 
ets, in two languages, in the library 7 " of the Academy 
of History in Lisbon follows Arragel’s translation so 
closely that it may possibly represent the first at¬ 
tempt of Arragel. 

This Castilian translation (or revision) was carried 
by the Spanish exiles into Italy and Turkey. It 
also became the Bible of the Spanish Jews in the 
Netherlands. It appears first in Hebrew characters 
in the Potyglot Pentateuch (Hebrew, Onkelos, Raslii, 
Neo-Greek, and Spanish), published at Constanti¬ 
nople by Eliezer Bekor Gerson Soncino (see Belleli, 
in “ Rev. Etudes Juives,” xxii. 250; Grunbaum, 
“ Jud.-Span. Chrestomathie,” p. 6). The Neo-Greek 
represents* 1 a different translation from that of the 
Spanish. From this polyglot it found its way into 
the celebrated Ferrara Bible of 1553, which bears the 
title “ Biblia en LenguaEspanola, Traduzida Palabra 
por Palabra de la Verdad Hebrayca por Muy Excel- 
lentes Letrados, Vista y Examinada por el Ofido de 
la Inquisicion. Con Privilegio del Ylustrissimo 
Senor Duque de Ferrara.” Two editions seem to 
have been published: one, for Jews, signed by Abra¬ 
ham Usque; the other, for Christians, signed by 
Jerome of Vargas (De los Rios, 44 Juifs d’Espagne,” 


De los Rios ( l.c . p. 436) thinks that the author of 
“ Retratos o Tablas de las Historias del Testamento 
Viejo,” Lyons, 1543, a popular exposition of the 
Bible, was" a Marano; but this does not seem to have 


been proved. 

The Ferrara Bible of 1553 became the basis for the 
Spanish and Ladino translations which were pub¬ 
lished at Salonica and Amsterdam. This is seen 
also in the title, which usually runs “ Biblia en Len- 
gua Espanola, Traduzida Palabra por Palabra de la 
V e rdad Hebrayca.” This is also true of the “ p?n 
anpjn njmKfflD con Ladino y Agora Nos a 

Parecedo Comenzar de los etc., 

•pu.misii.ed. by Joseph b. Isaac h. Joseph Jabez ill 
1568, as Kayserling {l.C. p. 28) has clearly siiown. 
In Amsterdam the translation remained substantially - 
the same, though it was often revised (“ reformada ): 
1611; 1630 and 1646, Gillis Joost; corrected by bam- 
uel de Caceres and printed by Joseph Athias (1661); 
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corrected by Isaac de Abraham Dias and printed b}” 
David Fernandes (1726); “eon las annotaciones de 
Or Torah,” Proops, 1762. This translation also ap¬ 
peared in Venice, 1730; Constantinople, 1739-43; 
idem , 1745; Vienna (ed. by Israel Bailor Haim and 
Aaron Poliak), 1813-16; and Smyrna, 1838. A 
Ladino translation, in Rashi script, was published at 
Vienna, 1S41 (2d ed., 1853), by W. S. Sekauffler for 
the American Bible Society (see Twenty-sixth An¬ 
nual Report of the society, 1842, p. 120). Accord¬ 
ing to Griinbaum, it bears many points of resem¬ 
blance to the Pentateuch of 1547 and to the Ferrara 
Bible. 

Various portions of this translation appeared sep¬ 
arately, an edition of the Pentateuch appearing in 
the same year (1553) and at Ferrara. To this may 
be added the following: 

“Humas de Parasioth y Aftharoth,” ed. Manasseli ben Israel, 
Amsterdam, 1027; ed. Ymanuel Benveniste, ih. 1043; another 
edition was published by Manasseli himself, ih. 1655 (though he 
says of it, “Obra nueva y de mucha utilidad ”); “Parafrasis 
Comentada sobre el Pentateucho,” ed. Isaac da Fonseca Aboab. 
ih. 1681; “ Cinco Libros de la Ley Divina . . . de Nuevo Corrigi- 
dos," by David Tartas, ih. 1691; “Los Cinco Libros . . . Inter- 
pretados en Lengua Espafiola,” ed. Joseph Franco Serrano, ih. 
1695; 1705 and 1724 (Isaac de Cordova); “Cinco Libros.” cor¬ 
rected by David de Elisha Pereyra, ih. 1733; “El Libro de la 
Ley,” published in Constantinople in 1873, is, according to 
Griinbaum {lc. 12), a different translation. 

The Psalms were reprinted: Ferrara. 1553; Salo- 
nica, 15S2; Amsterdam, 1628, 1730; Vienna, 1822; 
Constantinople, 1836. Several other translations of 
the Psalms were produced during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. DavkUAbenatar Melo, a 
Marano who escaped the Inquisition at Madrid and i 
became a Jew again in 1611, published in 1626 (“En 
Franquaforte”) “Los CL Psalmos de David, en 
Lengua Espanola, en Varias Rimas.” In these 
Psalms he has inserted, when appropriate, an ac¬ 
count of liis own and his people's sufferings (De los 
Rios, l.c. pp. 468 et seq .; Kayserling, “Bibl. Esp.- 
Port.-Jud.” pp. 67, 68). A prose translation was 
made by Ephraim Bueuo and Jonah Abravanel 
(Amsterdam, 1650; 2d edition, 1723; see Delos Rios, 
l.c. p. 498). A third translation was made by Jacob 
Judah Leon Ternplo (D'Wn Bnp, “Las Alabancas 
de Santidad,” Amsterdam, 1671)—a verbatim prose 
translation of the original (De los Rios, l.c. p. 570; 
Kayserling, l.c. p. 58). 

Of all the Biblical books, Canticles was most fre¬ 
quently reprinted. A translation was published in 
Hamburg, 1631, by David Cohen Carlos “de len- 
gua Caldayca ”; but the favorite rendering was that 
of Abraham de Isaac Lanado, published in Hebrew 
characters at Venice, 1619, 1654, 1655, 1672, 1716, 
1721, 1739, 1805; Leghorn, 1769, 1787; Vienna, 
1820. The Venice edition was published in Roman 
characters by Moses Belmonte, Amsterdam, 1644, 
and was reprinted at Amsterdam, 1664, 1683, 1701. 
1712, 1724, and 1766. An edition of the Megillot 
appeared at Constantinople in 1813 (see Kayserling, 
l.c. p. 30); a Megillah in Spanish, dating from the 
early part of the eighteenth century, exists in the 
British Museum (“Jewish Chron.” March 21, 1902, 
p. 24); but the provenience of the translation is un¬ 
known (on such Megillot see Abrahams, “Jewish 
Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 345). A Portuguese 
translation of the Psalms, under the title “Espejo 


Fiel de Vidas,” by Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna, ap¬ 
peared in London, 1720 (Kayserling, l.c. p. 55). 

Both Zunz (“ G. V. ” 2d ed., j). 457) and Gudenmnn 
(“ Erziehungswesen in Italien,” p. 206) refer to early 
translations of the Bible into Italian; the latter even 
speaks of their existence in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries. Steinschneider has shown (“Mo- 
natsschrift,” xlii. 117) that this is an error. It is true 
that some of the authorities (such as Zedekiah ben 
Abraham and Isaiah de Trani, the younger) laid 
stress upon the necessity of translating the Bible into 
the speech of the country; but Judah ‘Azahel del 
Bene (Ferrara, c. 1650) advised against the practise 
of teaching girls Italian, as he feared they would 
conceive a love for amorous poetry (Vogelstein and 
Rieger, “ Juden in Rom,” ii. 300). It was not before 
the sixteenth century that attempts were made to 
produce versions of portions of the Bible in Italian. 
Steinschneider (l.c. p. 318) has given a list of the 
existing manuscript translations. It was toward the 
end of that century that the first translations were 
published. David de Pomis (died after 1593) brought 
out an edition of Ecclesiastes with Italian translation 
at Venice in 1571. It was dedicated to Cardinal Gri- 
mani of Aquileja (Steinschneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 
218). He also translated Job and Psalms, but never 
published them (“ Monatssclirift, ” xliii. 

Italian 32). Hezekiah Rieti published (Ven- 
Versions. ice. 1617) the text of Proverbs with 
Italian translation (“Cat. Bodl.” No. 
418); but no reliable account can be found of a 
translation of Job (Rome, 1773) mentioned by 
Zunz. 

The translations made in the nineteenth century 
were all more or less under the influence of Men¬ 
delssohn’s biur. In 1818 I. S. Reggio published at 
Vienna, as a specimen, ten verses of Genesis. He 
then brought out the whole Pentateuch (mm D 
“colla Traduzione Italiana”), Vienna, 1821; 
and ten years later “II Libro d’lsaia, Versione Po- 
etica ” (Udine, 1831). Severe criticism was passed 
upon this version, because it seemed to weaken the 
force of many of the Messianic prophecies (see Furst, 
“Bibl. Jud.” iii. 140). In 1844 there appeared at 
Leghorn (mDyn t^DH) an Italian translation of Job 
(Furst-, “Bibl. Jiul.” ii. 282, says it is by Luzzatto); 
and in 1872 a “Pentateuch, rev. von Letteris, mit 
It-al. Uebersetzung von Diodati” (Vienna; perhaps 
also London, 1836, 1864). Lelio della Torre of 
Padua translated the Psalms (Vienna, 1845). But 
these were completely overshadowed by the exact 
and careful versions of S. D. Luzzatto, whose poet¬ 
ical and literary judgment made him an excellent 
stylist (see “Ilebr. Bibl.” vi. 99; Elbogen, in “Mo- 
natsschrift,” xliv. 460). He translated the greater 
part of the Old Testament: Isaiah (“ II Profeta Isaia 
\ olgarizzato ”), Padua, 1855-63; Pentateuch, Ro- 
vigo, 1860, Padua, 1876; Prophets, Rovigo, 1868; 
Isaiali, Padua, 1867; Job, Triest, 1853; generally 
with a valuable Hebrew commentary. Other Italian 
translations were produced: by Giuseppe Barzilai, 
“El Cantico dei Cantici ” (Triest, 1865) in dramatic 
form, following Mandelstamm’s and Horowitz’s 
German translations; Lamentations (Trieste, 1867); 
by David Castelli, Ecclesiastes (Pisa, 1866); by Ben¬ 
jamin Consolo, Lamentations, Job, and Psalms (Flor- 
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ence?); by Gino Morpurgo, Ecclesiastes (Padua, 
1898), and Esther (1899). 

Translations of the Old Testament into French were 
not made by Jews prior to the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. In 1831 Samuel Cahen began a 
monumental work, “La Bible, Traduction Nouvelle 

(Paris, 1833-46, in 18 volumes), to which 
French. were added many essays by Munk, 
Transla- Zunz, Dukes, and others, and also a 
tions. somewhat rationalistic commentary. 

This work was somewhat severely 
criticized (Abbe B. M. B., “Quelques Mots stir la 
Traduction Nouvelle,” etc., Paris, 1835; “ Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud.” 1839, p. 30; “Literaturblatt des Orients,” 
1840, pp. 368 et seq .; Wogue, “Hist, de la Bible,” p. 
343); but it held the field for many years. A more 
faithful version of the Pentateuch was published in 
1860 by Lazare Wogue. Among other translators 
mav be mentioned A. ben Baruch Crehange (Psalms), 
and B. Mosse of Avignon (Psalms). But a popular 
and cheap Bible in French was sorely needed by the 
French Jews. Such a work lias been taken in hand 
by the present chief rabbi of France, Zadok Kahn, 
and tlie other members of the French rabbinate. 
Wogue’s translation was employed as the basis for 
the Pentateuch. The author himself made the nec¬ 
essary corrections; and before his death he was able 
to finish the translation of the prophetical books 
down to the First Book of Kings (vol. i., Paris, 1899). 
At the same time and under the same auspices, a 
children’s Bible (“Bible de la Jeunesse”)is being 
brought out. 

Few translations have been attempted by the 
Dutch Jews into their vernacular: the Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews in Holland made use 
Dutch of Spanish; the Ashkenazic Jews, of 
Transla- the Judeeo-German version. The ver- 
tions. sion of the Psalms in Dutch printed 
by Joseph Atliias was made by Johann 
Leusden. During the nineteenth century transla¬ 
tions were made by Samuel J. Mulder (see his “Tets 
over de Vertalingen der Heilige Schrif t, ” Amsterdam, 
1859): Pentateuch, 1836-42; Major Prophets, 1827; 
Five Scrolls, 1835, 3d ed. 1859; Proverbs, 1836; 
Psalms, 1838; all published in Amsterdam. He also 
published a “Bijbel voor de Israel. Jeugd,” Leyden, 
1843-54. In 1844 Gabriel J. and M. S. Polak pub¬ 
lished a Dutch translation of Job, which was to have 
been followed by a translation of the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa. This seems never to have been 
completed. A translation of Isaiah by G. A. Parsen 
also exists; while a new translation of the Penta¬ 
teuch, together with Targum and Raslii, was brought 
out by A, S. Ondervijser in 1901. 

Jewish translations into Russian are of very recent 
date. The writer knows only of L. I. Mandel- 
stanmTs Psalms (Berlin, 1864; 3d ed. 1872), Penta¬ 
teuch con nmn ov min, 3d ed., Berlin,^ 1872); 
Aaron Pumpiansky’s Psalms (Warsaw, 18<1); J. 
Cylkow’s Psalms (1883); and a version of Esther in 
German (Hebrew characters) and Russian (Warsaw, 
1889). A Polish translation has been published by 


D. Neiifeld. 
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BIBLEITZY (BIBLISTS), called also Bible- 
iskoe Bratstvo (Bible Brotherhood): Name 
given to a body of religious reformers, organized in 
the spring of 1882 among the Jewish working classes 
of Elizabethgrad, South Russia, subsequent to the 
riots against the Jews. The founders of the broth¬ 
erhood, believing that Talmudism in that region was 
chiefly to blame for the false accusations of the anti- 
Semitic press, decided to do away with dogmatic 
theology and all religious ceremonies, including even 
prayer As one of their leaders, E. Ben Sion, ex¬ 
pressed their views: “ Our morality is our religion. 

God, the acme of highest reason, of surest 
truth, and of the most sublime justice, does not de¬ 
mand any useless external forms and ceremonies.” 

Several of the members of the new brotherhood 
were among the first of the Russian Jewish immi¬ 
grants who came to the United States in 1882, and 
who were incorporated into the “First Jewish Agri¬ 
cultural Colony,” established by H. Rosenthal at 
Sicily Island, near Bayou Louis, Catahoula parish, 
Louisiana. The air offreedom and cosmopolitanism 
that they found on reaching the United States has 
left them without a legitimate ground for their 
propaganda. 


bibliography; Bubnov, Kakaya Samocmansipatziya 
^KuzhnaYcvrcyam , in Voskhod , v.-viii., 1883; Morgulis, in 
Ycvrciskoc Obozryenie, v. 1884; E. Ben Sion, lev ici-Rc- 
formatorif. St. Petersburg, 1882; Voskhod , 1882, July-Aug., p. 
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BIBLICAL ETHNOLOGY : The view of race- 
relationship expressed in the Bible. It is customary 
to designate the tenth chapter of Genesis as the old¬ 
est ethnological division of mankind. Earlier than 
this, however, the Egyptians, as known from their 
pictorial representations, distinguished between four 
principal types (races) of mankind; viz., the brown 
Egyptians, the negroes (in the south), the light- 
complexioned Libyans (in the west), and the light- 
brown Asiatics (in the east). These races w ere dis¬ 
tinguished from one another also by their hair-dress¬ 
ing and their costume. 

It is natural that as soon as a people has a history 
and has, through intercourse with other nations, be¬ 
come conscious of its individuality, it 
Ethnology should reflect whether it be related to 
in these nations. In the earliest times 
Genesis, the Hebrews occupied themselves with 
such questions. A great part of the 
tales of primeval and patriarchal history recorded 
in Genesis is ethnological in its bearing; that is, 
these stories were given to elucidate the question of 
interracial relationship. Therefore the more clearly 
the people of Israel became conscious of their inde¬ 
pendent position among the nations, the livelier be¬ 
came their interest in Israel’s special position among 
the nations, and in the questions regarding the origin 
of neighboring peoples. The consciousness of an 
especial relation to God must necessarily have le 
acted to strengthen the conviction that their posi¬ 
tion among the nations must be a very distinguished 
one when regarded also in the light of descent. 
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Id order to understand wliat is narrated in these 
accounts of Genesis and of other sources, regarding 
the relation of the several nations and tribes to 
Israel it is necessary to consider for a moment the 
form in which these statements are always made. 
The relations between the peoples are invariably 
represented in the form of genealogical tables show¬ 
ing the descent from remote progenitors. The 
Edomites and the Israelites are the most closely re¬ 
lated. This is expressed in the form of a statement 
that Esau and Jacob, the progenitors of the two 
peoples, are brothers. The genealogical tables of 
the nations, in Gen. x., reveal at a glance that a 
great number of the names are not used to designate 
persons, but peoples, and even whole lands; as, for 
instance, Cush, Mizraim, Assliur, Aram, etc. The 
relations between these persons must therefore be 
understood as explaining the relations between the 
peoples in question. 

This mode of representing the international rela¬ 
tion is by no means, however, based upon a poetic 
personification of the tribes. The Hebrew writer 
does not interpret such a form of expression figura¬ 
tively ; on the contrary, it is based by 

Early him upon a definite conception regard- 
Attempts ing the origin of nations, a conception 
at which assumes that the tribes and peo- 
Etlinolog-y. pies are in reality a development of 
the family, and may thus be traced to 
one progenitor. By means of marriages and births 
the family grows to the clan, and the clan to the 
tribe; this again ramifies into various tribes, which, 
under certain conditions, unite to form a people, as 
in the case of the twelve tribes of Israel; or they 
may separate, as did Moab and Ammon, constitu¬ 
ting two distinct tribes. This theory, again, goes 
back to the view shared by all Semites, according 
to which blood-relationship alone can constitute a 
strong and permanent bond in a group of people, 
and impose binding obligations. 

The ancient form of genealogy is well adapted for 
the representation not only of purely ethnological, 
but also of ethnographical, geographical, and histor¬ 
ical relations. In this regard antiquity makes no 
close discrimination. When, for example, one na¬ 
tion is to be characterized as more powerful than an¬ 
other, the former is represented as a first-born son, 
the other as a younger brother; or the former is the 
son of a favorite wife, the other the son of a concu¬ 
bine. Esau is a hunter; Jacob, a herdsman, a dis¬ 
tinction serving to characterize the respective peo¬ 
ples. Similarly, geographical proximity converts 
Sidon and Heth into sons of Canaan. 

The interest of antiquity was naturally directed 
more closely to the neighboring nations with which 
Israel from the beginning, cultivated close relations. 

To Ammon, Moab, Edom, and the 
Based Arabian tribes, Israel felt closely re- 
on Sym- lated; hence, Edom (Esau) is the 
pathies brother of Jacob; Ishmael, the brother 
and An- of Isaac; and Ammon and Moab are 
tipathies. sons of Abraham's nephew, Lot. Their 
relationship to the Arameans is also 
close: Jacob's wives are daughters of the Aramean 
Laban. The reverse, however, is true of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the land west of the Jordan, the Canaanites, 


with whom Israel will have nothing in common; 
for which reason, according to the old accounts 
of Noah, these tribes are held to belong to an entirely 
different branch of the human family. This is com¬ 
prehensible in view of the mutual hatred growing 
out of the historical situation, the conflicts for the 
laud, and other opposing elements. The concep¬ 
tion, however, can not endure before modern inves¬ 
tigation. It has been shown be}mnd a doubt that 
the Canaanites, both as regards language and de¬ 
scent, were very closely related to the Hebrews, and 
that they are to be classed, not among the Ilamites, 
but among the Semites. 

With the extension of the political horizon of the 
Israelites, and the continual absorption of new peo¬ 
ples, these ethnological views were inevitably ex¬ 
tended. Based upon the ancient accounts of the 
patriarchs, a theory gradually developed, assuming 
a liomogeneityand relation between the several peo¬ 
ples; and it is this theory which lias been perpetu¬ 
ated in Gen. x., the so-called genealogy of the na¬ 
tions. In connection with the accounts of Noah 
(Gen. ix. 18 et seq.), the whole race of man, which is 
descended from his sons, is divided into three great 
classes: Shorn, Ham, and Japheth. In the original 
narrative of Noah the three sons are named Sliem, 
Canaan (not Ham), and Japheth. The reason for 
this division into three sons, or three races, is not 
known. The Egyptians, as already stated, distin¬ 
guished four races; nor can a parallel to the Hebrew 
classification be found among the Babylonians. Ac¬ 
cording to Wiuckler, the ternary division is probably 
associated with the great importance attached to the 
figure “3” in the old system of cosmography (com¬ 
pare Stade, “Geschichte Israels,” ii. 275 et seq.). 

} Others (e.g ., Stade, ib. i. 10$ et seq.), basing their as¬ 
sumption upon the above statement that Ham was 
originally called “Canaan,” believe that a purely 
Palestinian triad was meant, consisting of the He¬ 
brews, Philistines, and Canaanites (Sliem, Japheth, 
and Ham), and that this triad was afterward ex¬ 
tended to include all mankind. The most recent 
commentary by Gunkel declares that'the ternary 
division indicates the conditions of a very ancient 
pre-Israelitish period, when Canaan, in the widest 
sense of the name—that is, the land between the 
Taurus and Egypt—was subjugated from the east by 
nomad Semitic tribes, while at the same time the 
I-Iittite migrations brought down Japheth from the 
north to spread over the land of Canaan. But this 
is uncertain; and no definite reason lias hitherto been 
assigned for the tripartite ethnological division. 

The scope of this genealogical table of the nations 
is, of course, narrow from the modern point of view. 
The nations mentioned in it are the peoples known 
to the Israelites, either through actual contact or by 
report, and grouped principally about the Mediter¬ 
ranean in Asia Minor and eastern Palestine. In the 
ethnological phraseology of the present they would 
be classed among the Caucasian nations. Even from 
the standpoint of the Israelites, the ethnological list 
given in Genesis has no claim to completeness, inas¬ 
much as not only the negroes, who were undoubt¬ 
edly known to the Israelites of a later period, but 
also the Persians are omitted from it. As the last- 
mentioned people were well known to the post-exilic 
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Jews, their omission from the genealogical table is 
perhaps to be explained by the fact that they were 
not numbered among those ancient nations whose 
origin dates from the Flood. 

As regards the division of the individual peoples 
into these three great classes, the considerations of 
complexion, linguistic differences, historical condi¬ 
tions, etc., obtaining at the present day were cer¬ 
tainly not determinative at that time. Indeed, it 
appears that the fundamental distinction was purely 
geographical. To the Japhetic race belonged the 
peoples of the northern zone, of Asia Minor, and of 
the islands and coastlands of the northern Mediter¬ 
ranean. The Semites dwelt in the middle zone, and 
included the Hebrews and the nations to the east of 
Palestine. The nations in the south were the sons 
of Ham, who lived in northern Africa and southern 
Arabia, and who, as represented by the ancients, 
constituted a homogeneous people. There is only 
one exception to this genealogical arrangement: 
Canaan with his sons, the Phenicians, Hittites, and 
others, dwelt in the middle zone, but were consid¬ 
ered as belonging to Ham. The reasons for this 
have been given above. 

For details bearing on the foregoing explanation 
of the genealogical tables, see the commentaries on 
Genesis, particularly those of Dillmann. For the 
other data, compare the articles on Ham. Japheth, 
R \ces of tiie Old Testament, and Shem. 
g. • I- Be. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : The science that deals with 
the description and classification of books. As ap¬ 
plied to books of Jewish interest, it includes (a) 
Hebraica, or books written or printed in Hebrew 
characters; and (b) Judaica, or books in other lan¬ 
guages, written by or about Jews. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the whole of Biblical and Apocryphal literature 
and the vast array of commentaries thereon would 
belong to Jewish bibliography; but this is so fully 
treated elsewhere, that Jewish bibliographers as a 
rule have not paid so much attention to it. . Even 
with this limitation, the extent of the subject is wide 
enough, a conservative estimate giving 30,000 as the 
number of Hebrew works in existence; and the same 
number of works in modern languages on Jewish 
topics have been published during the past forty 
years alone in the special journals devoted to this 
subject. Any person desiring to keep himself fully 
acquainted with Jewish literature in its wider sense 
would probably have to take account of over 3,000 
(800 Biblical) publications per annum. Many of 
these still remain undescribed; and for others search 
must be made in various quarters. 

The materials from which a description of the ex¬ 
tent of Jewish literature can be set forth consist, in 
the first instance, of the collections of 

Materials, books and manuscripts made by vari¬ 
ous Book-Collectohs in the past, es¬ 
pecially of those collections of collections which go 
to make up public Libuahies. The earliest ac¬ 
counts of Jewish literature were based in large meas¬ 
ure upon such collections; as Bartolocci’son that of 
the Vatican, and Wolfs on the Oppenheimer collec¬ 
tion. Later, with the growth of knowledge about 
the extent of the literature, any description of it 
would depend in large measure upon published 


accounts, or Catalogues, which have naturally been 
devoted largely to manuscripts. With the growth 
of interest in the history of printing in general, spe¬ 
cial attention began to be paid to the earliest Hebrew 
printed books, especially those printed before 1540, 
and known as Incunabula. 

Having in view the fact that the majority of early 
Hebrew printed books were produced in Italy, it is 
not surprising that the earliest account of Hebrew 
literature in its rabbinic phases should have been 
made by an Italian; though it is a matter for some 
surprise to find that he was a Chris- 

Earliest tian. Bartolocci, in his “Bibliotheca 

Bibli- Magna Rabbinica” (Rome, 1675-94), 
ographies. arranged the books under the names 
of 1,960 rabbis; and bis work was sup¬ 
plemented by Imbonato, whose “ Bibliotheca Latino- 
Hebraica” gives, under 1,319 numbers, 2,166 works 
written in Latin on rabbinic subjects. These were 
followed by the first Jewish bibliographer, Shab- 
bethai Bass, who, in his “Sifte Yeshenim” (Amster¬ 
dam, 1680), mainly used the books of the Bet ha- 
Midrash and the library of Aguilar. Bass adopted 
the method of arranging the books according to their 
titles, giving an index of authors and subjects at the 
end. This plan is specially applicable to Hebrew 
books, the titles of which rarely indicate their con¬ 
tents (see Titles of Books). Bass’s work forms the 
main foundation of Jewish bibliography of Hebrew 
books; his method having been continued and sup¬ 
plemented by J. Heilprin and Benjacob, whose “ Ozar 
ha-Sefarim” is the most complete title-list of He¬ 
brew* books in existence. S. Wiener, in his elaborate 
catalogue of the Friedland collection at the Asiatic 
Museum, St. Petersburg, also adopts the title-list as 
the most suitable in dealing with Hebrew books. 

These attempts of Bartolocci and Bass "were, how¬ 
ever, entirely superseded by the great "work of John 
Christian Wolf, who in his “Bibliotheca Hebrsea” (4 
parts, Hamburg, 1715-33) brought together almost 
all the accessible information relating to Jewish 
authors and their w’orks, as w T ell as to 
J. C. Wolf, the writings of Christians on Jewish 
subjects. The first part gives a cata¬ 
logue of authors with the names in Hebrew, which 
leads at times to somewhat curious results; the 
second is more of a subject classification of the whole 
of early Jewish literature, including a fair account 
of the Talmud and of the Targumim, from which 
later writers have frequently drawn; and the re¬ 
maining tw 7 o parts are supplements containing the 
additional knowiedge acquired by Wolf in the later 
years of his life. In the main, Wolf’s materials con¬ 
sisted of the remarkable Oppenheimer collection, 
wiiich ultimately went to the Bodleian Library, Ox¬ 
ford ; and for this reason Steinschneider’s great cat¬ 
alogue of the Bodleian collection repeats in improved 
form much of Wolf’s information. Considering his 
opportunities, Wolf shows remarkable acumen and 
accuracy; and in some respects his w r ork still re¬ 
mains of value. A sort of supplement was provided 
by Kocher in his “Nova Bibliotheca Hebraica” 
(Jena, 1783-84). 

The next name of importance is that of Hayyim 
Joseph David Azulai, whose “Shem ha-Gedolim” 
(Leghorn, 17S6-96) added considerably to Shabbethai 
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Bass, mainly from works printed at Leghorn. He 
was supplemented by the joint labors of Nepi and 
Ghirondi (Triest, 1853), who gave an account of the 
Italian rabbis and their voluminous but not very 
important productions. Azulai's work was consoli¬ 
dated and rearranged by Benjacob in the Wilna edi¬ 
tion, 1S52. 

By a fortunate chance the attention of an Italian 
professor, J. B. de Rossi, was drawn to the subject 
of early Hebrew printing in Italy; and in a number 
of monographs on that subject (“De Typograpliia 
Hebr.-Ferrar. Comment. Historicus,” Parma, 1780; 
“ Annali Ebreo-Tipografici di Sabionetta,” Erlangen, 
17S3; “Annales Hebrieo-Typographici, ” sec. xv., 
1795; “Annales Hebrieo-Typographici ab Anno 
1501 ad 1540,” Parma, 1799) he laid a firm founda¬ 
tion for a description of all Hebrew 
In- books printed up to 1540. The few 
cunabula. additions that have been made in simi¬ 
lar lists by Cassel and Steinsclineider, 
Schwab and Chwolson, have onty served to show 
the comparative completeness with which De Rossi 
did his work. Renewed attention has been paid to 
the subject of early Hebrew printed books during 
the last decade. 

With the rise of Jewish science under Rapoport 
and Zunz, bibliography entered upon a new era. 
The same accuracy, thoroughness, and critical acu¬ 
men which were being devoted to the contents of 
books were also exercised in the description of their 
external characteristics. Zunz himself devoted con¬ 
siderable attention to the subject, especially to an 
enumeration of the productions of the printing- 
presses of Mantua and Prague; and he also gave a 
summary account of the Italian libraries. Among 
the workers in the held of Jewish bibliography in 
the early part of the nineteenth century may be 
mentioned Dukes and Carmoly; while Michael of¬ 
fered all the treasures of his library—full of the 
rarest books—to anybody interested in the subject, 
though an account of them appeared only after his 
death. The “ Literaturblatt des Orients, ” founded 
by Julius Furst, also helped to revive the study of 
Jewish literature; while its review columns kept 
Jewish scholars acquainted with contemporary pro¬ 
ductions. 

All these various activities were summed up in 
the ambitious attempt of Julius Furst in his “Bibli¬ 
otheca Judaica, ” Leipsic, 1848-63. This work gave 
short titles of about 13,500 (Furst says 18,000) He¬ 
brew books, and of perhaps twice that number of 
Judaica. The latter contained many, if 
Julius not most, of Wolf’s useless Latin disser- 
Furst. tations by Christian writers, as well as 
a considerable amount of merely Bib¬ 
lical exegesis and criticism by Christian theologians. 
Notwithstanding its errors of omission and commis¬ 
sion, 'Furst's work still retains considerable value as 
the first attempt to cover the whole field of Jewish 
bibliography. The names of many writers and 
books are to be found only in its pages; and the 
clearness of print and the shortened form of titles 
make it easy to consult. On the other hand, its 
dates, and indeed data generally, are far from trust¬ 
worthy; and more than four-fifths of his informa¬ 
tion was confessedly from second-hand sources. 


The only possibility of improvement in regard 
to accuracy was seen to he iu more careful cata¬ 
loguing; and the epoch after Furst is characterized 
by a succession of masterpieces in this direction, 
mainly executed by Moritz Steinsclineider (b. 1816), 
by whose gigantic labors Jewish bibliography has 
been organized and made an adequate 
Cata- instrument for the study of Jewish lit- 
logues. erature and history. As the result of 
thirteen years' continuous labor, he 
produced his colossal catalogue of the Hebrew 
books in the Bodleian Library (“ Oatalogus Libro- 
rum Hebrteorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana ”), inclu¬ 
ding all works not in the library, but published up 
to 1732. Besides accurate descriptions of each book 
from personal examination, Steinsclineider generally 
gives notes upon the author and his works. In 
addition to this, he has described the manuscripts 
in the libraries at Hamburg, Leyden, Munich, and 
Berlin, besides some private collections, and in every 
way has given a model of conciseness and accuracy 
in the description of Hebrew works. The same 
qualities are shown, perhaps in an even higher de¬ 
gree, in the “ Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the 
Libraiy of the British Museum,” by J. Zedner (Lon¬ 
don, 1867), whose punctilious accuracy and pains¬ 
taking determination of names and dates leave 
nothing to be desired. The. example of the latter 
authority has been followed by Roest in his cat¬ 
alogue of the Rosenthal collection at Amsterdam 
(“Catalog der Hebraica und Judaica aus der L. 
Rosentlml’schen Bibliothek,” Amsterdam, 1875). 
Steinsclineider’s work with regard to manuscripts 
has been supplemented by the careful but somewhat 
sparse account of the Hebrew manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library by A. Neubauer (Oxford, 1886). 

Besides devoting so much attention to the bibli¬ 
ography of the past, Steinsclineider founded an 
organ, “ Hebriiisclie Bibliographic, ” in 1858 for the 
actual description of the Jewish literature of the 
present. The “ Literaturblatt des Orients, ” and even 
the general Jewish press, had Sporadic- 
Periodical ally reviewed publications of Jewish 
Literature, interest as they appeared; but Stein- 
sclmeider was the first to attempt a 
systematic, continuous, and complete account of 
Judaica and Hebraica, accompanied b} r short critical 
notices by himself and friends. This has been con¬ 
tinued in the “ Zeitschrift fur Hebriiisclie Biblio¬ 
graphic ” (1898, in progress). In addition to these 
may be mentioned N. Brull’s elaborate reviews in 
his “ Jahrbuclier ” (1874-89); the lists given in the 
“ Orientalischc Bibliographic ”; the periodical biblio¬ 
graphical notices which appeared in the “Revue 
Etudes Juives” (especially the careful ones of the 
late I. Loeb); besides the series of special bibliogra¬ 
phies such as the Biblical ones in Stade’s “Zeit- 
sclirift ” and the “ Theologischer Jahresbericht,” 
and the historical in the “ Jahresberichte fur Gesch. 
Wissenschaft.” Mr. Israel Abrahams gives in the 
“Jewish Chronicle” a summary account of current 
Jewish bibliography which is at once up-to-date 
and trustworthy. M. Schwab has compiled (1899- 
1900) a useful author and subject-index to Jewish 
periodical literature. The only subject-index that 
has hitherto been published, including both books 
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and periodicals, is the careful one, compiled by Rev. 
A. Lowy, of the small collection of Hebraica and 
Judaica in the Guildhall Library, London. A much 
more ambitious attempt is being made by A. S. 
Freidus to compile a card catalogue (author, sub¬ 
ject, and title) of the 12,000 volumes and pam¬ 
phlets of the New York Public Library, which 
already (1902) runs to about 25,000 entries, in¬ 
cluding articles in periodicals, and even refer¬ 
ences to Jewish topics found in the works of the 
general library. That collection has been minutely 
arranged on the shelves according to a comprehen¬ 
sive plan containing about 500 subdivisions, which 
may be considered the first elaborate scheme for 
classifying Jewish literature for library purposes 
(see Library Classification). No attempt has 
been made since Furst to compile a complete author 
bibliography; but his work has been supplemented 
by a bookseller, C. D. Lippe of Vienna, who, in three 
successive issues of a “ Bibliographisch.es Lexicon ” 
(1881-99), gives a tolerably full but inaccurate ac¬ 
count of contemporary Jewish writers (mainly con¬ 
tributed by themselves); while William Zeitlin has 
made an attempt to enumerate modern Hebrew 
works (1789-1890) in his “Bibliotheca Hebraica Post- 
Mendelssohniana ” (Leipsic, 1891-95). 

The present phase of Jewish bibliography is tend¬ 
ing toward the compilation of lists of works relating 
to special subjects. Here, again, Steinschneider 
has been the pioneer. Most of his works, while 
professedly dealing with special topics, concentrate 
attention upon the bibliography of the 
Subject subject; and among other topics which 

Bibli- he has thus bibliographized may be 
ograpbies. mentioned the polemical literature of 
Jews and Mohammedans, mathemat¬ 
ical writers among the Jews, Hebrew translations, 
chess, etc. Besides these, his treatises on Jewish liter¬ 
ature in Erscliand Gruber’s “Allg. Emyc. derWis- 
senscliaft und Kunste ” (English translation, London, 
1857, and on Italian Jewish literature in the “Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1898-99) are in large measure biblio¬ 
graphical guides. While an immense debt of grati¬ 
tude is due to Steinschneider for the facilities he has 
thus afforded, it must be confessed that the style in 
which he lias presented his results is sometimes un¬ 
clear owing to excessive conciseness; and he has 
the unfortunate habit of piling up notices which 
turn out, on inquiry, to be per fee tty useless. 

Having in view the present tendency of Jewish 
bibliography, it may be suitable and useful to con¬ 
clude this rough account with a short bibliography 
of the special bibliographies that have more recently 
been made. Lists made by Wolf and repeated by 
Furst are of no value for practical purposes. 

Anthropology: Billings, “ Index-Catalogue of the Surgeon-Gen¬ 
eral’s Library,” s.i’. “Jews”; W. Z. Ripley, 1 The Races of 
Europe,” New York, 1900. 

Anti-Christiana: Be Rossi, “Bibliotheca Judaica-Anti-Christi- 
ana,” Parma, 1800. 

Arabic Writers: Steinschneider, in “ Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiii. 483- 
480 (also reprint). 

Blood Accusation: Struck, “ Bas Blut,” Munich, 1900. 

Cabala: Wiinsehe, in Herzog-Hauck, “Real-Encyc.” s.v. “Kab- 
bala.” 

Calendar: Zeitlin, in Gurland, “ Luah.” 

Catechisms: Strasshurger, in his “ Gesch. des Unterriehtswe- 
sens,” pp. 277-281, Stuttgart, 1885; Schreiher, in “Reform 
Advocate,” Chicago, 1901-2. 


Ceremonies and Customs: A. S. Freidus (printed but not pub¬ 
lished). 

Chess: Steinschneider, in Van der Linde, “ Gesch. des Schach- 
spiels,” Leyden, 1873 (also separate). 

Circumcision: “Congres d’Anthropologie a Lisbonne,” pp. 598- 
ct set/., Lisbon, 1884; Tomes, “ Bella Circoncisione,” pp. 67-71, 
Florence, 1895. 

Classical Writers: Reinaeb, “ Textes ” ; idem, in Daremberg and 
aglio, “ Dictionnaire S des Antiquitds GrecquesetRomaines,”' 
s.v. “ Judaei”; Mayor, in Notes to Juvenal, x. 100 et seq. 

Conversiomsin (Early): Wolf, “Bibl. Heb.” ii. pp. 1055-58, 
1007-72. (Later) De Le Roi, “ Die Evangelische Christenheit. 
und die Juden,”Leipsic, 188L92. 

Brama, Hebrew: Berliner, in Moses Zacuto, “Yesod ‘Olam,” 
Introduction, Berlin, 1874. 

Education: Strassburger, “Gesch. des Unterrichtswesens,” pp.. 
273-310, Stuttgart, 1885. 

England: Jacobs and Wolf, “Bibl. Anglo-Jud.” London, 1886. 

Epitaphs: De Castro, “Keur von Grafsteenen,” pp. 125-126, 
Leyden. 1883. 

Ethics: S. Stein, “ Materialien zur Ethik des Talmuds,” pp. 45-185,. 
Frankfort, 1894. 

Frankel: Braun, in “ Monatsschrift,” xlv. 836-852. 

Future Life: E. Abbot, “ Literature of a Future Life,” Nos. 
1734-1962, 1891. 

Geography: Zunz, in “ G. S.” i. 146-216. 

Germany: M. Stern, “ Quellenkunde zur Gesch. der Juden in 
Deutschland, Berlin, 1892. Early History: Aronius, “Re- 
gesten,” Berlin, 1902. 

Graetz: Abrahams, in “ Jew. Quart. Rev.” iv. 194-203. 

Haggadah (Passover): Steinschneider, in Landshuth, “Maggid 
me-Reshit,” Berlin, 1856; Wiener, “ Bibliotheca Friedlan- 
diana,” letter n (in preparation). 

Hebraists, Christian: Steinschneider, in “ Zeit. fur Hebr. Bibl.” 
i.-v.; Darling, “ Cyc. Bibliographica,” London, 1854-59. 

Hebrew Language: Steinschneider, “ Bibliographisches Hand- 
buch,” Leipsic, 1859; idem, “Zusatze,” 1S96. 

Incunabula: J. B. de Rossi, as above; Schwab, “Les Incuna- 
bles Hebreux,” Paris, 1881; Soncinos Sacchi, “I Tipografi 
Ebrei,” Cremona, 1877; Manzoni, “ Annali Tipograflci dei Son- 
cino,” Bologna, 1883. 

Inquisition: E. N. Adler, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiii. 423-432. 

Italian Writers: Mortara, “Indice”; Nepi-Ghirondi, “Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael ”; Steinschneider, in “ Monatsschrift,” xlii,xliii. 

Jesus in Jewish Literature: Furst, “ Bibl. Jud.” ii. 63-64. 

Jewish Question: Jacobs, “Jewish Question,” 1875-S4, London,. 
1885. 

Karaites: Frankl, in Erseh and Gruber, “Encyc.” 2d ser., xxxiii. 
s.v. “ Karaiten; Ryssel, in Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc.” s.v. 

Kaufmann, David: “ Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David 
Kaufmann,” Breslau, 1900. 

Ladino: Kayserling, in Erseh and Gruber, “ Encyc.” s.v. 

Loeb: “Rev. Et. Juives,” xxiv, 1S4-195. 

Luzzatto: “Catalogo Razionato degli Scritti di S. D. L., 77 Padua,. 
1881. 

Maimonides: Steinschneider, in “Cat. Bodl.” cols. 1937-1942. 
Mishneh Torah: Jellinek, “ Kontres Rambam,” Vienna, 1893. 

Mathematicians: A. Goidberg, “ Die Judischen Mathematiker,”' 
Berlin, 1891 (an index to Steinschneider’s “ Die Mathematik 
und die Juden”). 

Midrash: Zunz, “ G. Y.” 2d ed., 1892; Strack, in Herzog-Hauck, 
“ Real-Encyc.” s.v. “ Midrasch ”; Jellinek, “ Kontres Maggid,” 
Vienna, 1878. 

Music: “Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exh.” London, 1887; M. W. 
Kaufmann, Katalog No. 5. 

Names: Jellinek, ” Kontres lia-Mazkir,” Vienna. 1S93. 

Numismatics: Madden, “Coins of the Jews,” London, 1881. 

Oath (“ More judaico”): Steinschneider, in “ Zeit. Hehr. Bib.” i. 

Paleography: Steinschneider, “ Vorlesungen uber die Kunde 
der Hebriiischen Handschriften,” in “ Centralblatt fiir Bibli- 
otheksweseu ” (also separate, Berlin, 1S92). 

Palestine: Steinschneider, in Rolirieht and Meissner, “ Deutsche- 
Pilgriinweiser,” pp. 548-648, 1892; idem. In Luncz,“ Jeru¬ 
salem,” 1892, iii., iv: Rohricht, “Bibliotheca Geograpbica 
Palestine,” Berlin, 1890. „ 
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L. G. J. 

BIBLIOMANCY: * The use of the Bible for 
magic or superstitious purposes. The practise of 
employing sacred books, or words and verses there¬ 
of, for divination or for magic cures is universal 
alike among pagans and believers in God. What 
the Vedas were to the Hindus (Stenzler, “ Abhand- 
lungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, ” vol. v!, 
Leipsie, 1878), Homer to the Greeks (Heim, pp. 496, 
514), and Ovid and Virgil to the Homans (Lamprid- 
ius, “Alexander Severus,” p. 14; “Sortes Virgili- 
ante ”), the Old Testament was to the Jews, the Old 
and New Testaments to the Christians (Kraus, s.v. 
“Loos,” ii. 344;. “Sortes Sanctorum”; compare! 
153, “ E vangeliorum ”), and the Koran and Hafiz to 
the Mohammedans (Lane, “An Account of the Man¬ 
ners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” vol. 
xi.). The desire of man to discern the hidden 
future, or to obtain the mastery over nature in hours 
of great anxiety, bj r some superstitious resort to su¬ 
perhuman forces, is never altogether extinct in the 
multitude. Dent. vi. 8, 9; xi. 18; and Prov. iii. 22- 


* For the titles of works cited under abbreviations, see bibliog¬ 
raphy at the end of the article. 


26, vii. 3, admonishing the people to bind them (the 
words of God) as a sign upon the hand, and have 
them as frontlets between the eyes, and to write 
them upon the posts of the house and upon the gate, 
certainly induced the Jews to use the Bible, or parts 
of it, for protective or talismanic purposes (Targ. to 
Cant, vii! 3; Ber. 23b; Yer. Peah i. 15d). Like¬ 
wise are the sixty letters of the Priestly Blessing 
(Num. vi. 24-26) called sixty guardian 
For powers of Israel against the terrors of 
Protective the night (Cant. R. to iii. 7; Tan. 
Purposes. Num. 16; compare Pesik. R. 5 and 
Num. R. xi!), “a talisman against the 
evil eye.” So was Ps. xci., perhaps originally com¬ 
posed as an incantation psalm (see Psalms) and 
known iu rabbinical literature as “Shir sliel Pe- 
ga‘im,” or “Song against Demons,” employed as a 
protective (Midi*. Teh. to Ps. xci.; Yer. Slmb. vi. 8b), 
found also in a tomb at Kertcli, Crimea (Blau, “Das 
Alt. Jiidische Zauberwesen,” p. 95). Ps. iii. was em¬ 
ployed for that purpose (Sliebu. 15b); Ex. xv. 26 
was used for healing purposes, according to Misli- 
nah Sanli. x. 1; as was also Lev. i. 1, according to 
Sanh. 101a. To ward olf evil dreams, the Rabbis pre¬ 
scribe the recitation of corresponding Bible verses 
(Ber. 55b, 56b); in order to escape tlie danger befall¬ 
ing one who drinks uncovered water on Wednes¬ 
day and Saturday nights, the recitation of Ps. xxix. 
is prescribed (Pes. 112a). Tos., Shab. xiii. 4; Shab. 
115b, writings containing Biblical matter used for 
amulets, are mentioned, which Blau (l.c. p. 96) com¬ 
pares with two magic papyri of the second or third 
century showing a Jewish origin; the one published 
by Deissmann (pp. 21-48), the other b}" Dieterich, 
“Abraxas,” pp. 138 et seq., both of which prove the 
use of Biblical passages for magic purposes. 

It was common in Talmudical times to accept the 
verse selected at random and recited by the school¬ 
children as a good or a bad omen (Hag. 15a, b; Git. 
58a; Hill. 9ob), and this was observed through the 
Middle Ages (Tur Yoreli De‘ali, 179). This same cus¬ 
tom was observed by the Christians at the close of 
the seventh century (Kayser, “Die Canones Jacob’s 
von Edessa,” 1886, pp. 22.126, 136; and “Gebrauch 
von Psalmen zur Zauberei,” in “Z. D. M. G.” xiii. 
456-462). In the last-named article a prescription 
of the use of the various Psalms for magic purposes, 
written in Syriac and taken from Sachau’s collection 
of Syriac manuscripts, No. 218, is 
Good or published and translated. Whether 
Bad Omens, this served as a model for Jewish wri¬ 
ters or followers of the “Shimmush 
Teliillim ” (the magic use of the Psalms), or origi¬ 
nated with the Jews, is rather difficult to say. Cer¬ 
tain it is that both the authorities of the synagogue 
(Maimonides, “Yad,” < Akkum, xi. 12; Tur Yoreli 
De‘ali, 179, according to Shebu. 15b) and of the 
Church prohibited the use of the Bible either as a 
whole or in part for magical cures (Kayser, l.c., p. 
126; Hefele, “ Conciliengescliichte,” ii. 274); yet 
both failed to eradicate the custom. According to 
“Sefer Hasidim” (ed. Lemberg, 1870; Jitomir, 1879, 
§1140; not in the Berlin edition), the Book of Leviticus 
was placed under the head of a child when first put 
into the cradle. Sometimes , the Torali-scroll was 
brought into the lying-in room in order to facilitate 
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tlie birth (“ Pi the Teshubah ” on Yoreh De'ah, 179), 
or laid upon the sick babe (“Yad,” l.c.; Tur Yoreh 
De‘ah, l.c.), or on the head of the new-born child, or 
during the eight days following the circumcision 
(“Mitteilungen,” i. 88, 85). Also in the curious 
womb-blessing, the Torah-scroll was used for pro¬ 
tection, the words spelled being: “Baermutter 
[womb], lie down: with these words I adjure thee; 
with nine Torahs, with nine pure Sefer Torahs! ” 
(Gudemann, in “ Monatssclirif t, ” v. 57). When a per¬ 
son was dangerously ill, the Pentateuch was opened, 
and the name which first met the eye was added to 
the patient's name, in order to avert the evil destiny 
(see Siiinnuy iia-Siiem). The words found at the 
beginning of a page of the Bible when 
Use of tlie it was opened at random, or touched 
Pen- by the thumb at the opening, were also 
tateuch. frequently used as an oracle (Berliner, 
“Aus dem Leben,” p. 24). The Pen¬ 
tateuch in the form of a book, not a scroll, was em¬ 
ployed also in the Fate Books (“Loos Bucher”). 
Genesis was opened as a protection against thunder- 
and hail-storms (Kayser, l.c.). 

The following single verses may be 
Use mentioned as having been used both 

of Bible in the original Hebrew and in transla- 

Verses. tion (pronounced over wounds, Kashi 
on Sanli. 101a; Sliullian ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, 179, 8): 

Gen. i. 1: To make oneself invisible (S.Z. 32a). 

i. 1-5: (The last letters only.) To confuse a person’s 
mind (M.V. 25); as preservative against pol¬ 
lution (S.Z. lib); and for other purposes 
(“Cat. Anglo-Jew. Hist. Exb.” No. 1874; 
Schwab). 

xxi. 1; To lighten childbirth (M.V. 59). 

xxiv. 2: On using a divining-rod (M.V. 80). 

xxv. 14; Against the crying of children (M.V. 64). 
xxxii. 31: Against danger on a journey (M.V. 34). 

xlix. 18: To shorten one’s way on a journey (M.V. 23); in 
the lying-in room (M. V. 80). 

Ex. xi. 7; For protection against a fierce dog. (For greater 
security, the traveler is advised to carry a 
stout stick as well, which gave rise to the 
saying, “ He has both a verse F posuk ’] and a 
stick ['stecken ’] with him,” applied to one 
well fortified on every side.) 

xi. 8: To lighten childbirth (M.V. 59). 
xv. 2: To shorten one’s way (M.V. 24). 
xv. 16; To shorten the way (M.V. 23); to insure safety 
in a court of law (M.V. 32); against fear (M.V. 
65). 

xvii. 16: Against bleeding (M.V. 45). 

xxii. 17: In the lying-in room (M.V. 91). 
xxxiii- 23: Against witchcraft (M.V. 41). 
xxxiv. 6: To shorten the way (M.V. 23). 

Lev. i. 1; The same (M.V. 23). 

Num. xi. 2: Against fire (M.V. 10,11: S.Z. 27). 
xi. 12: Against the evil eye (M.V. 41). 
xxiii. 23: In lying-in rooms (M.V. 91). 

Dent. vi. 4-9: Against fever (M.V. 50). 

xxxiii. 4: On taking children to school (S.Z. 30b). 

In addition to verses from the Pentateuch, the 
following from other books are cited as being effi¬ 
cient in the cases indicated: 

Josh. i. 4: To awaken understanding: “Shimmnsh Tehil- 
lim,” cxix. 

Isa. xxvi. 1: To strengthen memory (S Z. 30b). 

xlii. 5; xliii. 2: Against a storm at sea (M.V. 35). • 
xliii. 14: At sea (S.Z. 31b). 

1. 4: On taking children to school (S.Z. 30b). 

Jer. xxxi. 15: Against the crying of children (M.V. 64). 

Ezek. iii. 3: On taking children to school (compare Berliner, 
“Aus dem Leben,” p. 27). 


Prov. xvi. 1: To strengthen one’s memory (S.Z. 30b). 

xviii. 10: To gain favor (M.V. 28). 

Job xxxii. 9: To strengthen one’s memory (S.Z. 30b). 

The Psalter especially was employed, an entire 
chapter at a time, for all manner of 
Use incidents, serious or trivial. An ex- 
of Psalms, tract may here be given from the 
above-mentioned “ Shimmush Tehil- 
lim ” (frequently reprinted), which indicates the 
various uses made: 

Ps. i.: Against miscarriage. Verse 3, against trees 

shedding their fruit (Heim, 520). 
iL: Against a storm at sea. 

iii. : Against headache and pain in the shoulders 

(Grunw., to drive out demons). 

iv. : To find favor. 

v. : Against evil spirits (Kayser, on appearing before 

a judge). Verse 8 maybe said to have been 
used in a certain sense to avert the evil eye: 
for in the time of the Geonim, the ten words 
of this verse were employed to ascertain if 
the requisite quorum, called “minyan,” were 
present before beginning divine service; thus 
avoiding the necessity of pointing with the 
finger, or using numerals, both of which 
were considered harmful (Harkavy, “Re- 
sponsen der Geonim,” p. 157). In the same 
way the ten words of Ps. xviii. 51 are em¬ 
ployed to-day; so that when the tenth man 
arrives, it is said not “ The tenth man is here,” 
but “The ”01am’ [the tenth word of the 
Hebrew verse] is here.” 

vi. : Against diseases of the eye and danger on land 

or water. 

vii. : Against enemies; in a law-court (against rob¬ 

bers, M.V. 36). 

viii. : Against crying children. 

ix. : Against the same and enemies. 

x. : Against obsession by evil spirits. 

xi. : Against evil spirits and wicked men; against 

various perils (Griinw., to drive out demons). 

xii. : Against temptation and evil counsel. 

xiii. : Against unnatural death and diseases of the eye 

(Grunw., to drive out demons). 

xiv. : Against defamation, and when one’s veracity is 

doubted. 

xv. : Against obsession. 

xvi. : To discover a thief, and against enemies, and to 

awaken intelligence. Employed by Christians 
to discover thieves; Mannling, “ Denkw. Ku- 
riositaten.” in Rubin, “Gesch. des Aberglau- 
bens,” p. 111. 

xvii. : On a journey. 

xviii.: Against robbers and all manner of sickness. 

xix. ; Against evil spirits; difficult labor; and to 

awaken intelligence. 

xx. : In a court of law. 

xxi. : To maintain oneself before a spiritual or tem¬ 

poral authority. 

xxii. : To ford a river, against wild animals, and to 

sharpen intelligence, 
xxiii.: In interpretation of dreams. 

xxiv. ; In a storm at sea. 

xxv. : In distress. 

xxvi. : In distress and imprisonment, 
xxvii.: To conquer a city; as a vermifuge, 
xxviii.: To appease an enemy. 

xxix. : Against an evil spirit. 

xxx. : Against every evil, 

xxxi.: Against the evil eye, 
xxxii.: The same. 

xxxiii.: For a woman whose children die young, 
and against epidemics (Kayser, in time of 
war). 

xxxiv.: To secure the favor of princes and govern¬ 
ments (Kayser, against witchcraft. Heim, 
xxxiv. 9, to preserve wine until the ensuing 
autumn). 

xxxv.: Against mischievous busybodies (Grunw., to 
expel demons), 
xxxvi.: Against evil tidings, 
xxxvii.: Against drunkenness. 
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Ps. xxxviii.: Against defamation. 

xxxix.: Against, evil design on the part, of the king, 
xl.: Against evil spirits. 

xli,: When one’s position has been given to an¬ 
other. 

xlii.: In interpretation of dreams, 
xliii.: In a storm at sea (M.V. 35). 
xliv.: To escape from an enemy, 
xlv.: Against a wicked woman, 
xlvi.: When one tires of his wife, 
xlvii.: To win favor, 
xlviii.: To frighten one's enemies, 
xlix.: Against fever. Verse 6, against pollution (M.V. 
62). 

1.: Against enemies and robbers (Grumv., against 
noxious animals). 

li.: When one feels guilty. Verse 3, against loss of 
blood (Heim, 520). 
lii.: To keep off slander, 
liii. : To frighten one's foes, 
liv. and lv.: To be avenged on one’s foes. 

lvi.: When in chains; also against evil inclina¬ 
tion. 

lvii.: To have good fortune. 

Iviii.: Against vicious dogs, 
lix.: Against evil inclination. 

Ix.; Before a battle. 

Ixi.: Upon entering a house where one has cause for 
apprehension. 

Ixii.: For forgiveness of sins. 

lxiii.: On accounting with one’s business partner, and 
to have good fortune in trade. 

Ixiv.: On fording a river. 

Ixv.; To exert influence over anybody. 

Ixvi.: Against evil spirits. 

lxvii.: Against continuous fever: also for a prisoner. 

This psalm, written upon parchment in the 
form of a “ menorah ” (branched caudle- 
stick), and surrounded by moral sentences, is 
frequently found printed in prayer-books. It 
is claimed that the psalm was engraved upon 
David's shield in this form. Without the 
superscription, it contains seven verses and 
forty-nine words; the fifth verse, counting 
the dageshed 2 as two, contains forty-nine 
letters. It is owing to the first fact that this 
psalm is used together with Ps. cxliv. in the 
ritual at the departure of the Sabbath. For 
the connection of David with the departure of 
Sabbath, see “Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft 
fur Judische Volkskunde,” i. T6. On the second 
fact is based the reading of this psalm in the 
forty-nine days of ‘Omer (see ‘O.MER). be¬ 
tween Fassover ana Fcntecost. xne catnoiic 
Church also designates a special psMin for 
daily recital between Easter and Pentecost 
(see Grumv. 109). 

lxviii.; Against evil spirits (Grunw., as an exorcism for 
travelers’ use), 
lxix.: Against evil longing. 

Ixx.: Before a battle (Grunw., to appease an enemy). 
Ixxi.: In prison, 
lxxii.: To win grace and favor. 

Ixxiii.: Against compulsory baptism, 
lxxiv.: Against a mob, whether of men or spirits, 
lxxv.: For forgiveness of sins. 

Ixxvi.: Against flood and fire. 

Ixxvii.: Against all manner of distress, 
lxxviii.: To win grace and favor at court, 
lxxix.: To be rid of one’s foes, 
lxxx.-lxxxi.: Against idolatry. 

Ixxxii.: When on an important mission. 

Ixxxiii.: In time of war. Grunw. connects the expression 
in verse 14 (A.V. 13), “make them like a 
wheel,” with the Jews’ badge, which was 
sometimes in the form of a wheel. 

Ixxxiv.: Against sickness. 

Ixxxv.: To win favor, 
lxxxvi.: Against an evil spirit, 
lxxxvii.: To deliver one from prison, 
lxxxviii.: To save a city or a community. 

Ixxxix,: Against the effects of sickness. 

xc.: Against lions or evil spirits. Verse 17, against 
fever (M.V. 50); shortening a journey (M.Y. 
23); general protection (M.V. 31). 


Ps. xci,: The same; and against all kinds of evil; to make- 
oneself invisible (M.V. 36); verses 5 and 10, 
against epilepsy (M.V. 52); molding wax for 
a sick child, see ltubin, lx. p. 134. For the 
connection between traveling and archangels, 
and the employment of this psalm by both 
Jews and Christians, see Grunw. 99. 
xcii.: Before waiting upon high dignitaries, 
xciii.: For support in a lawsuit, 
xciv.; Against enemies, 
xcv.: Against being betrayed into baptism, 
xcvi.: To give happiness to one’s family, 
xcvii.: The same. Verse 2, against theft (M.V, 16). 
xcviii.: To make peace between enemies, 
xcix.: To become pious, 
c.: To gain a victory, 
ci.: Against an evil spirit, 
cii.-ciii.: Against childlessness, 
civ.: To be rid of one’s enemies, 
cv.: Against a quartan ague, 
cvi.: Against a tertian ague, 
evil.: Against continuous fever- 
cviii.: To have happiness in one’s house, 
cix.: Against enemies. 

cx.: To make peace. Verse 6, against an evil spirit 
(M.V. 31); verse 7, at sea (S.Z. 31b). 
cxi.: To gain new friends, 
cxii.; To increase one’s strength, 
cxiii.: To secure the removal of idolatry, 
cxiv.: To he fortunate in business, 
cxv.: To be victorious in debate, 
cxvi.: Against an unnatural or sudden death, 
cxvii.: Against slander. 

cxviii.: In medicine (Grfmw. 118); against scoffers to* 
answer (an epikores), and to maintain oneself 
in law. 

cxix.: On the performance of a religious precept; -to 
sharpen the intellect; for disease of the eye; 
when one is in deep perplexity; valuable for 
preachers; against sin ; wholesome for the 
spleen and kidneys; against temptation; to 
win favor; against weakness in the hands; 
upon a journey; against catarrh; against 
weakness in the feet; against earache; against 
dizziness; on taking children to school (Ber¬ 
liner, lx. p. 7). Verse 49, before study (S.Z. 
30b); verses 33-40, against temptation (M.V. 
65). 

cxx.: On seeing a snake or a scorpion; in the lying-in 
room (M.V. 91). 

cxx.-cxxxiv.: On the dedication of a house which has been in¬ 
habited by evil spirits (Griinw.). 
exxi.: When traveling alone at night. 

Cliffii, ? On. appearing before a Iniprti potentate. 

cxxiii.; When a slave has run away, 
exxiv.: On fording a river. 

exxv.: Against enemies; on a journey (M.V. 34; S.Z. 
31a). 

exxvi.: For a woman whose children die. 
cxxvii.: For protection, 
cxxviii.; For an expectant mother, 
cxxix.: On the performance of a religious act; at sea 
(S.Z. 31b). 

cxxx.: To escape arrest by the night watchman, 
cxxxi.: Against undue presumption, 
cxxxii.: On fulfilling a rasli vow. 
cxxxiii.; For friendship and love, 
cxxxiv.: Before studying, 
cxxxv.; For repentance and amendment, 
cxxxvi.: To confess one’s sin. 
cxxxvii.: To remove enmity, 
cxxxviii.; For love. 

exxxix.-cxl.: To awaken love between a man and a woman, 
cxli.: Against heart-disease, 
cxiii.: Against lumbago, 
cxliii.: Against pain in the arm. 
cxliv.: To heal a fractured or dislocated hand; against 
demons. Verse 2, at sea (M.V. 35); by Chris¬ 
tians against fever (Griinw. in M.A.). 
cxlv.: Against sudden fright, 
cxlvi.: Against sword wounds, 
cxlvii.: Against the bite of serpents, 
cxlviii.-cxlix.: Against a fire. 

CXlix. 6 : Against pollution (M.V. 62). 
cl.: Thanking God for all His works. 
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For single words or names taken from the Bible 
and used for mantle purposes, see 
Use Names of God and Angelology. 
of Biblical The names of the following individ- 
Names. ual personages of the Bible have been 
employed in bibliomancy: 

Adam and Eve: For use in amulets, see Amulets. 

The Serpent: Oflel, Sarnael in Schwab. Concerning the human 
Ogure with serpentine feet, see “ Sefer Hasiclim,” ed. Lemberg, 

§ 1100, “the serpent went upon two feet and had partly a 
human form.” On Samuel together with Seraflel, M.V. 21; 
Targ. Yer. on Gen. iii. 0 interprets the serpent as Samael, and 
“Yalkut HadaslT’ makes the serpent identical with Samael 
and Satan; see also Abraxas. 

Enoch: To influence trade, S.Z. 22. See Steinscbneider, “Zur 
Pseudepigraphisclien Literatur,” pp. 53 et seq.; Harkavy, 
“Responsen der Gaonim,” p. 314. 

Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob: In amulets for the lying-in room, 
M. V. 01. 

Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah : The same. 

Joseph: Against pollution, M.V. 62; against the evil eye, com¬ 
pare Berakot 55b; see Blau, p. 155; in the ceremony of 
“ Tasklih,” with reference to Gen. xlix. 22. 

Moses: Agaiust fire (after Ex. ii. 8), M.V. 58; for hard labor, 
M.V. 10; to awaken intellect (“ Pseudepigrapha ”), M.V. 66; 
against gangrene, M.V. 48. 

Korah: Korbin=evil spirits, M.V. IT. 

Joshua: To arouse intelligence (“ Pseudepigrapha ”), M.V. 66. 
David: See David, Shield of. 

Doeg: See under Abithophel (compare Mishnah, Sanh. x. 2). 
Ahitbophel: Name of the author of a fate-hook (Steinscbneider, 
“ Hebr. Bibl.” vi. 120). Regarded as a colleague, as it were, 
of Balaam, and as a species of Mephistopheles ( idem , “Zur 
Pseudepigraphischen Literatur,” p. 80). 

Absalom : In the preparation of divining-rods, M.V. 80. 
Solomon : In conjunction with Ashmedai, M.V. 56; concerning 
his shield and seal-rings, see M.V. 39. 

Queen of Sheba: See below, under Lilitb, M.V. 11, IT, 29. 

Elijah : See MS. 1803, pp. 286, 288, 293; also S.Z. 22; M.V. 4T. 
Job: Against tooth-ache (“Pseudepigrapha”), M.V. 47. 

Satan: For amulets in lying-in room, M. 71. 

Boaz: Against pollution, M.V. 02. 

Daniel: Against wild beasts, M.V. 33; Hananiah,_Mishael, and 
Azariah; in a conjuration against fever, Shab. 67a. 

Lilith: Identical with the Queen of Sheba, MS. 1870,1ST; also 
Kelifa, MS. 1880, p. 556; Klippe, M.V. 62. For a masculine 
Lili, and a plural Liliyot, see M.V. 62. 

The creatures around the throne (Ezek. i. 15): To shorten one’s 
journey, M.V. 24. 

Names of rivers: The rivers of Eden, M.V. 69; Kidron, Wohl- 
stein, 17. 

OtillCr glng'lo names or words are rarely emploj r ed. 

Only the following can be mentioned: H3D (“the 
bush ”), Ex. iii. 2 et seq. For a magical cure of a 
burning fever, the busli is mentioned in Shah. 67a, 
and is addressed as the tree “ upon which God al¬ 
lowed His Shekinah to dwell.” 

The words pD (“ shield ”) and pa* (“ so may it be ”) 
are sometimes found interwoven with other words 
or with each other so that each of their three letters 
is made the initial of a magic word ; 

Single thus enpj, BHpJ, STlpft (M. Y. 50), pN, 
Biblical pj, (ib, ; compare 38). The last 
Words. letter, “ N, ” serves as the last letter in 


walking-cane (B. B. 73a); on bread (M. Y. 43): a 
human skull (M, Y. 49); cheese (M. Y. 28); an apple 
(M. Y. 25); clay (Sh. 2 M. Y. 56, 60); [see “Sefer 
Raziel,”in Wohlstein, 132]); especially on new clay 
vessels (M. Y. 24, 25); an egg (Sh. 119, S. Z. 30b, 
M. V. 43); and on a cake (S. Z. 30b). 

In addition, they were pronounced or whispered 
(Sh. 10, 29, 31; compare M. Y. 56, 59) over olive-oil 
(Sh. 8, 5, 33, 45, 89), dust (Sh. 7 et seq.), especially 
over well-water (Sh. 7, 10, 20, 37, 69, 119), water 
upon which the sun had never shone (Sh. 29, 84), on 
plucking vegetables or herbs (Sh. 13). over oil of 
sesame (Sh. 51), oil of roses (Sh. 20, 21), salt (ib.), 
willow branches (Sh. 29), leaves of a palm-tree that 
had not 3'et blossomed (Sh. 29), wine (Sh. Ill); and 
over all of these only at certain fixed times (Sh. 29, 
62, 119; M. Y. 80). Sometimes they were not ut¬ 
tered at all, but were dwelt on in thought (M. Y. 37). 

The formulas are recited once only, or several 
times in succession (M. Y. 23, 31, 32, 34, 65, 80); at 
times backward, at times forward (M. V. 65, 68); in 
combinations or in permutations (M. "V. 30); some¬ 
times in. gematria (compare Kirclier, “Aritkmolo- 
gia,” Rome, 1665; M. Y. 628); sometimes abbrevi¬ 
ated (M. Y. 23): on other occasions with one letter 
left off at a time. 


Bibliography: Mttteilungcn der GesdlschaftfUr Jildische 
Volkskunde [quoted in the above article as M.v.] ; Zecbanah 
Plonsrian b. Jacob Simoner, Scfci' Zekirah v:e- Inyane 
Segullot, Hamburg, 1709 [S.Z.]; Issacbar (Baer) Teller Rofe 
b. Judah Lob Satan. Sefer Segullot u -Refuot, (Cat. Bodl. 
col. 1066), Prague, 1694; Ephraim Reiseber, Sha'ar Ephray- 
vim (Cat. Bodl. p. 907. Fiirtb, 1728; Toleclot Adam (ib. col. 646), 
Zolkiev, 1720; David (Teble) b. Jacob Ashkenasi, Segullot 
we-RefUOt (Appendix to Bet David), Wilna, 1734 (ib. 866); 
Mordeeai Guinpel b. Eleazar Hendels, Segullot icRetuot 
(Appendix to Memmmche Leb). Amsterdam. 1<L, Lib; 
Abraham Wallich, Sefer Refuot, 1700: Refuot-Bucli, Amster¬ 
dam. 17th to 18tli century (Cat. Bodl. col. 641) ; Ref uot ice- 
Segullot, Amsterdam, 17th century (ib.); L. Blau, Das Alt- 
Jiiclische Zaubcrwesen , in the Jahresbericht der Landes- 
rahbiner-Schule in Budapest, 1898: Deissmann, Bibelstu- 
dien, Marburg, 1895; M. Grumvald. Ueherden Einfl-uss der 
Psalmen auf die Entdehung der Katholischen Lit urate, 
Frankfort-on-rhe-Main, 1890.1893 [Griinw,]: R. Heim,. Incan- 
tamenta Magica , in Fleckeisen's Jalirbuchcr, 1893, xix. 
supplementary volume; C. Kayser, Der Gcbraucli von 
Psalmen zur Zauherci, in Z. D. 3/. G. 1888, xlii. 4o6; F, 
Kraus.- u ^^ ™->rriip fh r Christ! irih e.n Altenumer. Frei- 


und 

-. _ -- 1 TtmIs-I i M. Schwab. Vocabu- 

latre de VAugdologie. Paris, m; J- wonistem, 27 «rmme^- 
besclncbrungen aus Kachtahnudischer Zeit , Berlin, 1S94; 
Shimmush Tchillim [Sh.] __ _ 

tz M. Git.-—K. 


BIBLIOPHILES, JEWISH. See Book Col¬ 
lectors. 

BIBLIOTHEQJJE NATIQNALE, PARIS: 

National library of France, founded in 1354. The 
Hebrew manuscripts in this library have always 
stood at the head of the Oriental collections, their 
number now amounting to 1.390. In importance 
and number of volumes, this library is second only 


the name of the good angels (M. Y. 61). 
“Ezel” = “the stone Ezel”), I Sam. xx. 19, is 
interpreted as consisting of the initials of the words 
pi-j^ ynt *11^ (“light is sown for the righteous,” 
Ps. xcvii. 11) and is sometimes found; see M. Y. 55. 

Concerning the mode of application of these Bible 
passages and words, it is only necessary to state 
here that they were written in various places and 
on numerous objects: e.g., paper (M. "V. 40,^64); 
clean (“kosher”) parchment (M. Y. 28. 31. 35, 57, 60 
et seq.): stag parchment (S. i.); the wall (M. Y. 30); 


to the Bodleian at Oxford. 

The foundation of the Bihliotheque Nationale 
dates from the time of Charles Y. of France, about 
the middle of the fourteenth century; though it is 
not known whether any Hebrew manuscripts v ere 
contained in the libraries of Charles "V. and Charles 
YI. It is not even certain that manuscript No. 715. 
said to be “written in the letters of the Jews.” was 
really a Hebrew book (Delisle, “Le Cabinet des Ma- 
nuscrits,” i. 48, note 1)- A number of Hebrew books 
might have been expected to be found in these two 
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collections. Charles Y. ordered a selection to he 
made among the Hebrew manuscripts at the Tresor 
des Cliartes, and in 1372 these manuscripts were 
brought to the Louvre. A second collection of He¬ 
brew books was delivered to Gilles Mallet about 
1397. It comprised 44 volumes, 4 rolls, and por¬ 
tions of the Bible and the Talmud which had been 
found in the house of a Jew living in the Faubourg 
St. Denis after the Jews were expelled from Paris 
(Y. H. Sauval, “ Histoire et Recherche des Antiqui- 
tes de la Yille de Paris,” ii. 520). From this source 
have probably come the two French rituals confis¬ 
cated during the reign of Philippe-le-Bel, and for¬ 
merly preserved in the treasury (now Hebrew MSS. 
634, 637). The Renaissance largely enriched the 
Hebrew stores of the library. Guillaume Pellieier, 
bishop of Montpellier and ambassador of France to 
Yenice, says in a letter addressed to King Francis 
I.. Aug. 29, 1540, “Sire, it will please you to learn 
that since I have been in this city b} T your command, 

I have, up to the present time, kept a force of copy¬ 
ists at work, and now I still have eight of them, in¬ 
cluding the Hebrew, who write for me the rarest 
works I am able to find in this language ” (Delisle, 
ib. i. 155). These are, without doubt, the books in 
the library the bindings of which bear the arms of 
Henry II. 

In an inventory of the library of Blois, which in 
1544 was united with that of Fontainebleau, there 
are only 3 Hebrew volumes. Henry II. had in all 
only 30 Hebrew manuscripts, to which 20 volumes 
were added in 1599 from the library of Catherine de 
Medici. These volumes came originally from the 
collection of Gilles de Yiterbe (see the report of M. 
Tascliereau, published at the head of the catalogue 
of this collection). On Jan. 12, 1668, Louis XIY. 
ordered an exchange of printed books and manu¬ 
scripts between the library of the College Mazarin 
and that of the king. In this way 200 manuscripts 
were added to the king’s collection. 

On May 18, 1673, Dupont, consul of France at 
Aleppo, announced to Minister Colbert that Father 
Besson had procured about 50 volumes from private 
libraries in the country, and from some of the syna¬ 
gogues. Under the librarianship of Baluze no less 
than 60 Hebrew manuscripts were added (Delisle, 
ib. p. 446). One hundred and twenty-seven Hebrew 
manuscripts were in the collection of Gilbert Gaul- 
min, 14 in that of the archbishop of Reims (1700), 
and 12 in that of Thevenot. The Colbert collection 
enriched the library by 171, so that in 1739 the total 
number of manuscripts was 516. 

It is worthy of note that the general centralization 
of books by the French republic has brought to 
the library a considerable number of Hebrew manu¬ 
scripts: 207 from the Paris churches of the Oratory, 

34 from the churches of St. Germain. At the same 
period as many as 258 came to the library from the 
Sorbonne, Hebrew books having been a part of the 
library there as early as 1414 (Delisle, ib. iii. 41, 
note), and the collection of Oriental manuscripts 
having been enriched by those of the Marquis de 
Brieres, which came into the Sorbonne collection with 
the library of Cardinal Richelieu. These can be 
recognized by the cardinal’s arms on their covers. 

In modern times important gifts have enriched the 


collection. In 1862, 8 Hebrew manuscripts were 
added from the Tresor des Cliartes, and in 1867 the 
Empress Eugenie presented to the library a Bible, 
for which, because of its illustrations and supposed 
antiquity, she had paid 25,000 francs (“Rev. Et. 
Juives,” xxxvi. 112). About 1872 two further addi¬ 
tions were made by Baron James Edouard de Roths¬ 
child (Nos. 1322, 1323). All departments of Jew¬ 
ish literature are represented in this collection, 
besides works in Aramaic, in Arabic (Hebrew char¬ 
acters), and in Jiukeo-Spanish. 

The most ancient Bible is dated 1286; others are of 
the fourteenth century (“Archives Israelites,” 1894, 
lv. 397). A number of these volumes 
Bibles. coming from Italy and the Orient are 
of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Others are of more recent date. A few volumes 
contain miniatures : e.g., No. 584, Sefer ha-Mizwot, 
in Arabic; No. 586, Minliagim in Judteo-Gennan; 
Nos. 592, 593, 617, Catalan and Italian rituals; Nos. 
643, 644, 646, and especially No. 1,333, containing a 
curious Passover Haggadali according to the Oriental 
rite, and dating from the beginning of the fifteenth 
century (“Jour. Asiatique,” 1892, i. 172-185). 

In addition to the manuscripts already mentioned, 
fragments of others have been found bound within 
printed volumes, among these being an elegy on 
Joseph Caro (“Rev. Et. Juives,” ix. 304); and He¬ 
brew manuscripts found in non-Hebrew books, such 
as the three autograph letters of David Cohen de 
Lara, incorporated in the French manuscript 19,213 
| (ib. xi. 95); or some business memoranda in semi¬ 
cursive Hebrew of the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
turies, found in Latin manuscript No. 5097. 

As regards the cataloguing of this collection, the 
beginnings were made by a converted Jew, Louis 
de Compiegne, in 1689, by order of Louis XIY. 
(Franklin, “Les Anciennes Bibliotheques de Paris,” 
ii. 190). This work, revised by the Abbe Renaudot, 
served as a basis for the Hebrew part of the cata¬ 
logue of Oriental manuscripts, printed in 1739. The 
deficiencies of this latter work were soon noticed ; 
and a Jew of the Comtat Yenaissin, Bernard de Ya- 
labregue, examined the manuscripts, 
Cata- while Richard Simon gave an account 
loguing of of the Hebrew manuscripts of the Ora- 
the tory (at this period this latter collee- 
Collection. tion was not yet incorporated with the 
Bibliotheque Nationale). It was, how¬ 
ever, found necessary to have the catalogue com¬ 
pletely revised. From 1838 to 1850 this work was 
done by S. Munk. When in 1850 his eyesight failed, 
he was superseded by Joseph Derenbourg. The cata¬ 
logue published in 1865 contained 1,313 manuscripts 
and 16 Samaritan works. Since that time the collec¬ 
tion lias been increased by about 75 manuscripts 
(“ Rev. Et. Juives, ” xxxvii. 249). The work of cata¬ 
loguing the collection was completed by M. Zoten- 
berg, who added a description of the Samaritan 
manuscripts. 

In regard to the printed books a different system 
of grouping has been followed. In the Bibliotheque 
Nationale printed books are distributed according to 
subject-matter. The number of books in the Bibli¬ 
otheque Nationale in 1897 was 2,048,893; and as the 
Hebrew works are distributed among these, it is no 
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easy task to ascertain their existence in the library. 
Thus almost all the incunabula enumerated by De 
Rossi may, it is true, be found there, but in order 
to discover them, they must be laboriously sought 
in the numerous subject-divisions. 

From a collection of valuable objects of ancient, 
medieval, and modern times, Louis XIV. constituted 
the Cabinet de France, or, as it is called, the “ Cabi¬ 
net des Medailles et Antiques.” The Hebraica in 
this collection are to be found in the three main sec¬ 
tions denominated: (a) ancient med- 
Cabinet des als; (b) early Middle Ages; (c) mod- 
Medailles ern specimens. The series of ancient 
et Jewish coins includes 28 from Galilee, 
Antiques. 204 from Samaria, and 417 from J udea. 

The last number, the greater part of 
which are Greek or Roman coins, includes also the 
coins of Simon Maccabee (9 in silver and 11 in 
bronze), as well as the coins minted during the in¬ 
surrection of Bar Kokba. S. Munk, in his “Pales¬ 
tine,” has reproduced, on plate 21, 6 of these Macca- 
bean coins (Reinach, in “Rev. Et. Juives,” xv. 56, 
xvii. 42, xviii. 304). 

After the medals come in chronological order the 
cups with magic inscriptions in Judaeo-Aramean. 
Of these the Cabinet contains several specimens (see 
Bowls, Magic). 

In addition to these, there are specimens with texts 
in square characters of comparatively modern date. 
Some are in the shape of coins, upon which are 
Hebrew inscriptions. These date from the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century (“Rev. Et. Juives,” xxv. 
132, xxvii. 317). There are about forty specimens 
in this class. They comprise: {a) inscriptions with 
historic names recalling the rabbinical traditions of 
coins referring to Abraham and Sarah, to Isaac and 
Rebekah (B. K. 97b); some of these referring to 
Moses, others to Aaron, David, and Solomon; (5) 
amulets and talismans; (c) magic squares and astro¬ 
logical symbols; (d) Christian documents with He¬ 
brew and Latin words taken from the Bible. There 
is also a medal said to have come from Lyons (J. 
Derenbourg, in “Revue Israelite,” i. 4-8), a cameo 
with the name of Gracia Nassi (“L’Officiel,” Nov. 
7, 1877), and a Jewish seal of the fourteenth century 
(A. Blancliet, in “Revue Numismatique, ” 1889, p. 
483). Finally, there are a number of talismans called 
Abraxas (“Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxi. 149; Catalogue 
by E. Babelon, No. 27). 

The department of engravings in the Biblio- 
tlieque Nationale comprises 2,300,000 pieces, pre¬ 
served in 145,000 volumes and 4,000 

Depart- portfolios (Delaborde, “Le Departe- 
mentofEn- ment des Estampes ala Bibliotheque 
gravings. Nationale, ” p. 6). This collection was 
originally made by the Abbe de Ma- 
rolles in 1667. The Jewish subjects can be found 
by means of the catalogues and alphabetical lists of 
engravings. Among these may be mentioned the 
engraving of a medieval anti-Jewish statue, called 
the “Truie de Wittenberg” (Kaufmann, in “Rev. 
Et. Juives,” xx. 269, xxiii. 313), and an engraving 
of the so-called martyrdom of St. Simon of Trent 
in 1472, a xylograph of some interest and one fre¬ 
quently described. 

g. M. S. 


BICK, JACOB SAMUEL: Austrian author; 
born in the eighteenth century; died in Brody, 1831. 
He was a satirical writer of force and abilitjq and 
one of the ablest pioneers of the “ liaskalah” (culture) 
movement among the Jews of Galicia. His contribu¬ 
tions to the “Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” “Kerem Hemed,” 
and other Hebrew publications of his time contain 
strong pleas for the spread of secular knowledge 
and industry among the Galician Hebrews; and, like 
all his contemporaries among the Maskilim or pro¬ 
gressionists, he was strongly in favor of agricultural 
pursuits by Jews. He died of cholera in 1831 and 
left several manuscript works, both in prose and 
poetry, which were burned in the great conflagra¬ 
tion in Brody in the spring of 1835, when the house 
of his son-in-law, Isaac Rothenberg, was totally des¬ 
troyed. Bick was highly respected for his piety, 
learning, and ability; and the destruction of his lit¬ 
erary remains was at the time deplored as a great 
loss. 

Bibliography : Kerem Hemed , i., Vienna, 1S33, note to Let¬ 
ter 22 ; ib. ii. 131. 

S. P. Wl. 

BICKELL, GUSTAV WILHELM HUGO: 

Christian Hebraist and professor in the University 
of Vienna; born July 7,1838, at Cassel. After grad¬ 
uating at Marburg, where he studied Semitic lan¬ 
guages, he renounced Pi'Gtestantism and entered the 
Roman Catholic Church, becoming two years later 
(1867) professor of Christian archeology and Semitic 
languages in the University of Innsbruck. In 1892 
he was called to the University of Vienna. Bickell’s 
works include the following on Hebrew subjects: 
“Grundriss der Ilebrtiischen Grammatik,” in two 
vols., Leipsic, 1869-70 (English translation by S. I. 
Curtiss, Leipsic, 1877); “Dichtungen der Hebraer,” 
in three vols., according to the versification of the 
original text, Innsbruck, 1882-84; “Kolielet s Un- 
tersuchung liber den Wert des Daseins,” ib., 1886; 
“Kalilag und Damnag,” Leipsic, 1S76; “Der Pre- 
diger,” 1884; “Krit. Bearbeitung der Proverbien.” 
in “W. Z. K. M.” 1891; “Kritiscke Bearbeitung 
des Jobdialogs,” in “W. Z. K. 31.” 1893, and "Das 
Buell Job ” (metrical translation), 1894. His con¬ 
struction of Job and Kolielet is given in popular 
form in Dillon’s “Sceptics of the Old Test.” 1895. 
He has published also the “ Carmina Nisibena ” of 
Ephraem Syrus, 1866, and, from Syrian Fathers, 
“Ausgewahlte Gediclite,” 1872, and “Ausgewahlte 
Schriften,” 1874. For his critical studies of Ben 
Sira, see “Zeitschrift fur Theologie und Kirclie,” 
1882, and “W. Z. K. 31.” vol. xiii. 

Bibliography: Meyer, Konversations-Lcvikon, ii. 9S6. 

I. Br. 

BIDKAR : A captain under Jehu, by whom he 
was ordered to cast the body of Jehoram iuto the 
field of Naboth (II Kings ix. 25). 

j. jig G. B. L. 

BIDPAI FABLES IN HEBREW. See 

Kalila we-Dimna. 

BIE, OSKAR : German archeologist and profes¬ 
sor at the Technische Ilochschtileat Charlottenburg, 
near Berlin; born at Breslau Feb. 9, 1864. He 
studied at the gymnasium and university of his 
native town. Besides his position at the Tech¬ 
nische Hochschule, he occupies at present (1902) that 
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of editor-in-chief of the “Neue Deutsche Rund¬ 
schau.” Bie is the author of the following works: 
“Die Musen in der Antiken Kunst,” 1886; “Kampf- 
gruppe und Kampfertypen in der Antike,” 1S90; 
“Zwisclien den Kunsten,” 1895; and “Das Klavier,” 
189S. He is a convert to Christianity. 

S. 

BIEDERMANN, MICHAEL LAZAR : Aus¬ 
trian jeweler and merchant; born at Presburg,. Hun¬ 
gary, Aug. 18, 1769; died at Vienna Aug. 24, 1848. 
TV hen fifteen years old he went to Vienna and was 
■apprenticed to an engraver. In 1787 he gained a 
prize for modeling in wax, and in 1780 one for en¬ 
graving. Prior to 1792 he was known as Michael 
Lazar, but in that year he received permission to live 
in Vienna as a seal-engraver, and to adopt the name 
Biedermann. He was entrusted with the engraving 
of the imperial seals. Thus he at once became 
prominent in his trade, and by 1S00 was enabled to 
open a jeweler’s store. 

Visiting the fair at Leipsic, Biedermann became 
interested in the wool trade, and in 1802 commenced 

business as a wool 
merchant. Here, as 
in the jewelry busi¬ 
ness, he was emi¬ 
nently successful. In 
1807 an English firm 
bought wool from 
him at the Leipsic 
fair to the amount of 
8800,000. In 1808 lie 
received from the 
A u s t r o -II u n g a r i a n 
government a permit 
to trade as a whole¬ 
sale merchant, and 
through his energy a 
wide field was opened 
to Austrian agriculture, and to the manufacture of 
woolen goods, the methods of which he greatly im¬ 
proved. He succeeded in making his firm one of 
the leading houses of Austria. 

Biedermann took great interest in the welfare of 
the Jewish community of Vienna, of which he was 
the representative from 1806 till his death. In 1807 
he instituted a fund for the sick, and in 1889 a pen¬ 
sion fund for officers of the community. 

In 1830 Biedermann received the title of “Jeweler 
to the Emperor of Austria.” 

Bibliography: Ignatz Reich, Bcth-el, Ehrentempel Yer- 
dicntcr Unyariscker J'uden , i. 60 et sec/., Budapest. 1856; 

G, yoif, Geschichte cler IsraclUischen CuUusgcmcinde in 
TI icn, pp. o, ctseq., Vienna, 1861; David Lowv, GaUeric der 
I enhcnstvoUm JMen dcs XIX. Jalnlmnderts , Zunachzt 
oils Oestcrrcich-Ungarn , part i., p. 9. Vienna, 1SS2 ; Kohut, 
-Strd/yKc Isrciclitische Manner und Frauen , p. 377, Leip¬ 
sic, 1900. * 

s - F. T. H. 

BIEGELEISEN, HENRY : Polish critic and 
author,* born 1855 in Galicia. He studied at the 
universities of Lemberg, Munich, and Leipsic, re¬ 
ceiving from the last named the degree of doctor of 
philology for his treatise, “ Characteristik Trem- 
becki’s, ein Beitrag zur Slavisclien Litteratur-Ge- « 
schichte ” (Leipsic, 1882). He is now (1902) director 1 
of the Hebrew school at Lemberg. < 

Biegeleisen has published: “Eranciszek Bohomol- < 


nik,” 1879; “Tymon Zalorowsky, ” in the “Athe- 
: neum,” 1SS3; “Pan Tadeush Mickiewicz,” a study 

of literary esthetics, Warsaw, 1S84; “Julius Slo- 
matzkv,” 2 vols., Lemberg, 1S95; and “Posthumous 
Letters of Slomatzky” (“Genezis z Dueha ”), etc., 
1886. He has also contributed to various period¬ 
icals, among other articles, the following; “Karol 
Dickens”; “Fiziognomika w Smietle Nojnomszych 
Badau ”; “ Ewolucia Piskno Przyroda and “ Henry 
Ibsen.” 

Bibliography : Orgelbrand, Encyklop. Powsjeclina , Warsaw, 

n. b. L. E. 

BIEL (BIENNE): Town in the canton of Bern, 
Switzerland. It had Jewish inhabitants as early as 
the city of Bern itself. In 1305 a few Jewish fam¬ 
ilies were naturalized in consideration of a } r early 
tax of fifty pfennigs each. According to the patent 
or “ Jew-letter ” granted them (see Ulrich, “Samm- 
lung Jiidisclier Geschicliten in der Schweiz,” p. 4S2, 
Basel, 1768), they were not to be hindered in any 
way in their trade or traffic. A pledge left in pawn 
by a Christian could be sold by them after the lapse 
of a year and forty days. Curiously enough, weap¬ 
ons were allowed to be taken in pawn. In case of 
emergency these liad to be delivered, even on the 
Sabbath, against adequate security, to the mayor in 
presence of two or three councilors; when the dan¬ 
ger was past, they were to be returned as quickly 
as possible to the Jews. Nothing further is known 
concerning the Jews of Biel; even the date of their 
expulsion is unnoted. At present (1902) there are at 
Biel about forty-five Jewish families, who hire their 
synagogue, maintain a teacher, and provide a fund 
for the poor and the sick. 

D. M. K. 

BIELGORAJ: A district town in the govern¬ 
ment of Lublin, Russian Poland. According to the 
“Zuk ha-Tttim,” during the uprising of the Cos¬ 
sacks under Chmielnicki (164S-49), all the Jews of 
Bielgoraj were killed, among them Rabbi Hirsch, 
brother-in-law of the author of that work, and his 
brother Rabbi David. Its Jewish population in 1S90 
was 3,430, in a total population of 7,812. In the 
district there were 6,811 Jews in a total population 
of 88,667. The Jews possess one synagogue and 
three prayer-houses, a Hebrew school, and a hospi¬ 
tal. A large number of the Jews of Bielgoraj are 
artisans. 

Bibliography: Zuk ha-Tttim, Venice, 1556; Regesty i 2Wad* 
Visu No. 924, St. Petersburg, 1899; Entzililopedichcshi Sie¬ 
ve r, v., St. Petersburg, 1896. 

H. R. 

BIELTZY : District town of the government of 
Bessarabia, Russia. At the census of 1897 the pop¬ 
ulation was 18,526, including over ten thousand 
Jews, most of them engaged in handicrafts, but 
some in agriculture and commerce. There were at 
the same date 1,188 Jewish artisans (25 per cent of 
them tailors or tailoresses). In the neighborhood of 
Bieltzy there are many Jewish farmers, cultivating 
their own or rented land: 50 of them raise tobacco 
on rented farms covering about 405 acres of land. 
The economic condition of the Jews has grown worse 
since the government monopolized the liquor trade 
(1896), in which 300 Jewish families were engaged. 
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In 1898, 200 Jewish families petitioned for charity at 
Passover, and also for coal during the winter. There 
is a Jewish hospital, a poor-house (maintained at an 
annual expense of 3,700 rubles), and a Talmud 
Torah, attended by 185 pupils. The statistical in¬ 
formation given here was supplied by the Jewish 
Colonization Association of St. Petersburg, Russia. 

II. n. S. J. 

BIEN, JULIUS: American lithographer; son 
of Emanuel M., hazan, lecturer, and lithographer; 
born at Naumburg, near Cassel, Hesse-Nassau, Sept. 
27,1826. He was educated at the Academy of Fine 
Arts, Cassel, and at Stadel’s Institute, Frankfort-on- 
tlie-Main, and studied under Prof. M. Oppenheim of 
the latter place. Bien came to Nctv York, estab¬ 
lished a lithographic business there in 1S50, and was 
successful in scientific production, issuing many 
geographical and scientific works, such as atlases 
and geological and hydrographic charts. He re¬ 
ceived medals and diplomas at various exhibitions: 
Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 1878; Chicago, 1893; and 
Paris, 1900. He was president of the National Lith¬ 
ographers 7 Association from 1886 to 1896, and is a 
member of numerous scientific societies. Bien w r as 
president of the order B’nai B’hith (1854-57 and 
1868-1900), and instrumental in giving it an inter¬ 
national character. 

Bibliography : TF7zo’s Who in America , 1901-02. 

A. 

BIENSTOK, LEY MOISEIEVICH: Russian 
writer, educationist, and communal worker; born 
April 6,1836, at Lukachi, government of Volhynia; 
died Oct. 22, 1894, at Jaffa, Palestine. He received 
his first education in the lieder and in the Rus¬ 
sian public school at Turin, district of Kovel; in 
1847 entered the gymnasium at Jitomir, and in 1848 
the Hebrew Theological Seminary at the same place, 
graduating from the latter in 1858. He was ap¬ 
pointed teacher at the Jewish school of Starokon- 
stantinov, and acted as rabbi of the Jitomir com¬ 
munity from 1859 to 1862. From 1S63 to 1867 he 
was instructor in the Jewish religion at various 
gymnasia in Jitomir. 

In 1867 Bienstok was appointed assistant editor 
of the “ Yolynskiya Gubernskiya Yyedomosty,” the 
official newspaper of the government of Volhynia, 
and from 1867 to 1882 was adviser on Jewish matters 
(“ ucliony yevrei ”) to the governor of Volhynia. 
In 1880 Bienstok settled at St. Petersburg as secre¬ 
tary of the Jewish community there; but after the 
anti-Jewish riots he returned to Jitomir, and in 1892 
the Russian-Jewish Aid Society for Agriculturists 
and Artisans of Odessa appointed him as its repre¬ 
sentative in Jaffa. There he brought order into the 
affairs of the society, and reported on the condition 
of the agricultural colonies of Palestine. 

Bienstok was one of the pioneer collaborators of 
the first Russian-Jewish periodicals, “Razsvyet” 
and “Sion.” He also contributed to the Russian 
periodicals; “Moskovskiya Vyedomosti,” “Russki 
Vyestnik,” “ Sovremennaya Lyetopis,” and others. 

Bienstok was the author of; (1) “ Otzy i Dyety ” 
(Fathers and Sons), a translation of the Hebrew 
novel, “ Abot u-Banim,” by S. Abramovich; (2) 
“ Yevreiskiya Zemlcdyelcheskiya Kolonii Yekateri- 
nosiavskoi Gubernii 1890 ” (On the Jewish Agricul- 
III.—14 


tural Colonies of the Province of Yekaterinoslav in 
1890, (St. Petersburg, 1890). Among his magazine 
articles on Jewish topics were: “ Vopros ob Yevrei - 
skikh Uchilishchach, ” a paper on Jewish schools, in 
“Russki Yyestnik” for 1866, Nos. 11, 12; “Yevrei 
Volynskoi Gubernii,” a series of articles on the Jews 
of the government of Volhynia, and containing val¬ 
uable information on the ethnography of the Russian 
Jews (published in the “Volhynskiya Gubernslriya 
Vyedomosti” for 1867; “Iz Nedavnavo Proshlavo,” 
in the same periodical 1867; “Otkrytoe Pismo U. 
Aksakovu” in “Voskkod,” 1882, No. 4; “Vtoroe 
Otkrytoe Pismo Aksakovu,” in “Russki Kurier,” 
1883, No. 251, and “ Vospominanie o Finlyandii, ” 
reminiscences of Finland, in “ Odesski Listok ” for 
1883, Nos. 187, 189, 201, 202. 

Bibliography: Ahiasaf , 1894; Vengerov, Kritiko-Biocjra- 

neheski Slovar , St. Petersburg, 1892. 

H. R. 

BIESENTHAL, JOACHIM HEINRICH 
(RAPHAEL HIRSCH ; pseudonym, Karl Ig- 
naz Corve): Theologian and author; born at Lob- 
sens, Posen, 1800; died in Berlin, 1886. 'He was 
destined for the rabbinate; but while attending the 
University of Berlin (1827-35) he made the acquaint¬ 
ance of the Oriental scholar Wilhelm Vatke, with 
whom he studied Christian theology. In 1837 he 
published “Ausziige aus dem Buche Sohar, mit 
Deutscher Uebersetzung,” in which he tried to prove 
from Jewish literature the doctrine of the Trinity 
and other Christian dogmas. 

The following year he was converted to Christian¬ 
ity, joined the Evangelical Church, and entered the 
service of the Jewish Mission of Berlin. In 1844 he 
became a member of the London Missionary Society, 
and engaged in missionary work among the Jews. 
His literary activity continued unabated. 

Biesenthal’s works, which give evidence of an ex¬ 
tensive knowledge of rabbinical literature, and a 
thorough command of the Hebrew language, in¬ 
clude :Hebriiisches und Chaldiiisches Scliulworter- 
bucli liber das A. T.” (1836-37); David Kimhi’s 
D'&Hfcyn (in conjunction with F. S. Lebreclit), 
Berlin, 1S38; “The Book of Psalms; Hebrew Text, 
with a Commentarj-,” Berlin, 1841; “The Book of 
Isaiah; Hebrew Text and Commentary,” Berlin, 
1841; “ Chrestomathia Babbinica sive Libri Quatuor, 
Complectens Analecta e Rerum Scriptoribus, Cosmo- 
graphis, Grammaticis, Exegetis, Philosopliis, Caba- 
listis et Poetis, Parfcim e Codicibus Sumta, cum 
Yersione. Latina et Vitis Scriptorum, ” part i., Ber¬ 
lin, 1844 * “Zur Geschichte der Christlichen Kirche 
in Hirer Ersten Entwickelungsperiode bis znm An- 
fange des 4ten Jahrliunderts,” in which he makes 
much use of Talmudical material, and endeavors to 
prove that the Jews stood in close connection with 
the earl}' Christian Church; and a Hebrew transla¬ 
tion of the Epistles to the Hebrews and the Romans, 
with a commentary based on rabbinical lore, and a 
biography of Paul. 1857-5S. 

In 1840, at the time of the blood accusation at 
Damascus, Biesenthal, under the name “Karl Ignaz 
Corvd,” defended the Jews in his interesting work, 
“Ueber den Ursprung der Wider die Juden Erho- 
benen Bescliuldigung bei der Feier Hirer Ostern sich 
des Blutes zu Bedienen, Nebst Kurzer Darsteiiung 
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des Jiidisclien Rituals in Beziehung auf den Ge- 
nuss des Blutes,' 1 Berlin, 1840. Biesentlial received 
the degree of doctor of theology from the Univer¬ 
sity of Giessen. 

Bibliography: Le Roi, Gcsch. dcr Evangdischen Judcn- 
Mission, i. 90, 150; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud . i. 115: Zeitlln, Bibh 
Post-Mcndcls. p. 31. 

T. S. R. 

BIGAMY.—Biblical Data. See Polygamy. 

- In Rabbinical Literature ; According to 

■Merrill’s “Encyclopedia of Law,” ii. 192, bigamy 
consists in “ going through the ceremony of mar¬ 
riage with another while a former husband or wife 
is still alive and not divorced. ” This definition finds 
no place in rabbinical law, according to which, in 
order to constitute bigamy, the second marriage 
must be a lawful union. Hence it follows that 
bigamy can be committed only by a man, since a 
woman who is neither divorced nor widowed can 
not enter at all into marriage with another, and any 
cohabitation is considered adultery. 

In Biblical as in Talmudical times polygamy was 
a recognized institution; hence there could be no 
question of bigamy. The singular opinion in the 
Talmud, that a wife can compel a divorce from her 
husband if he take a second wife, seems to have re¬ 
mained without following. So long as a man could 
support them, he was free to have as many wives 
as he chose, even against the wish of his first wife 
(Yeb. Goa, below; Maimonides, “ Yad,”Ishut, xiv. 3). 
The rabbinical prohibition against bigamy dates 
from the beginning of the eleventh century; Rabbi 
Gershon b. Judah of Metz forbade it under penalty 
of excommunication. His decree was accepted with¬ 
out opposition by the French and Ger- 
Rabbinical man Jews; though notin the Orient 
Pro- and in Spain and Portugal, where his 
hibition. authority was questioned. Polygamy 
is still actually to be found among the 
Jews in Oriental countries where it is permitted by 
the law of the land. 

Among the Jews of Europe, bigamy is now a 
crime in the eyes of religion, because of the prohibi- 
bition of Rabbi Gershon, and because custom sane 
tions monogamy; he who transgresses is excommu¬ 
nicated. A curious suggestion that R. Gershon’s 
prohibition was intended to hold only until the year 
1240, the beginning of the fifth millennium of the 
Jewish calendar (Joseph Colon, Responsa, No. 
101), was never recognized; the great majority of 
the “ Poskim ” agree that the prohibition is in per¬ 
petuity. 

The following cases are not to be considered as 
constituting bigamy. In localities where the levi- 
rate marriage (see Levirate Marriage) is prac¬ 
tised, a married man is allowed to marry his broth¬ 
er s widow under certain circumstances as prescribed. 
But this view is steadily opposed by the majority of 
German rabbis (Shulhan ‘Ariik, Eben 
Per- ha-'Ezer. 1. 10). The same difference 

missible of opinion rules also in the case of 

Ex- a barren marriage; many authorities 
ceptions. permit the husband to take a second 
wife when a union lias continued child¬ 
less for ten years. When a wife becomes hopelessly 
insane, the husband may take a second wife only 


when the case has been investigated by 100 rabbis 
from three different countries, and permission given 
by them. According to most authorities a man may 
take a second wife when his first one, of openly im¬ 
moral character, or one who has without reason aban¬ 
doned her husband, refuses to go through the usual 
form of divorce. When a Jewish wife embraces an¬ 
other religion, thus, according to rabbinical senti¬ 
ment, making it impossible for her husband to live 
happily with her, the latter may marry again with¬ 
out formality in some localities. In other places, how¬ 
ever, the bet din appoints some person to receive a 
letter of divorce on behalf of the wife (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, l.c.). If a Jew commit bigamy, all the re¬ 
sources of Jewish justice are invoked to compel him 
to divorce his second wife, and the first wife can not 
be compelled to live with a bigamist. Compare 
Divorce, Polygamy. 

Bibliography : Shulhan ‘ Aruh , l.c.; compare especially the 
commentaries Bet Sliemuel by Samuel b. Uri Phoebus, Beer 
Hcteb by Judah Ashkenazi, and Pitlic Tesliubah by Z. H. 
Eisenstadt, on the passage; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the 
Middle Ages, pp. 116-120. 

L. G. 

BIGTHAN : A eunuch of Ahasuerus, who, with 
Teresli, conspired against the king (Esther ii. 21. vi. 
2). The conspiracy was discovered by Mordecai, 
and on his information the eunuchs were put to 
deatli (Esther ii. 23). In vi. 2 the name is given as 
Bigthana. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

BIKAYIM, MEIR BEN HALIFAH: Cabal- 
ist; lived in Turkey in the eighteenth century. He 
is the author of the following works; (1) “Golel Or” 
(Who Evolved Light), on metempsychosis, according 
to the teachings of Isaac Luria, Hayyim Vital, and 
Azariah of Fano (Smyrna, 1737); (2) “Meorc Or” 
(The Illuminators), a cabalistic commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Salonica, 1751); (3) “MeYr Bat ‘Ayin” 
(Who Gives Light to the Apple of the Eye), ex¬ 
planations of the first volume of the “ ‘En Yadikob ” 
(Smyrna, 1755); (4) “ Men* la-Arez wela-Dorim ” 
(Who Illuminates the Earth and Its Inhabitants), on 
the order of the Sabbatic sections (Salonica, 1747); 
(5) “Magen Abot” (The Shield of the Fathers), a 
cabalistic commentary on Pirke Abot (Salonica, 
1748); (6) “ Karah Mikrali ” (An Accident Happened), 
on atonement for sexual impurities (Salonica, 1752). 
Bibliography: Zedner, Cat. Hchr. Boohs Brit. Mus. p. 151 . 

K - I. Bk. 

BXKHAKHANIM: Reigning princess of the 
Taman peninsula, Crimea. She was married in 1419 
to the Genoese Jew Simeone de Guizolfi, who 
through this marriage became possessor of that 
country, where one of his heirs, Zaeharias de Gui¬ 
zolfi, was still reigning in 1482. The Russian his¬ 
torian F. K. Brun, in “Trudy Pervavo Archeolo- 
gickeskavo Syezda v Moskvye,” 1869, ii. 386, suggests 
that the name of the princess might not have been 
“ Bikliaklianim, ” but “ Bikhakhatun, ” and that, i f so. 
she was the daughter of the Georgian prince Bek II. 

(d. 1391), the ruler of Samtzke and Clarzhet (Bros- 
set, “Hist, de la Georgie,” ii. 206). See Guizolfi, 
Simeone de. 

Bibliography : Richard Lowe, Die Rcste dtr Germanen am 
Seh warzen Mccrc , p. 42, Halle, 1896. 

H. R. 
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BIKKURE HA-< ITTIM (“First-Fruits of the 
Times ”): An annual edited and published in Vienna, 
1820-31, by S. J. Cohen. It first appeared as a sup¬ 
plement to the Hebrew calendar D'ODttD DTIJh and 
was intended for young people only. In 1822 it 
ceased to be a mere supplement, and became an in¬ 
dependent magazine. It was adopted by the Gali¬ 
cian Maskilim as their organ for the purpose of 
fostering culture and education among the Galician 
Jews. According to Delitzsch, the “Bikkure ha 
Tttim” became the organ of the New-German school 
of poetry in Austria, the influence of Schiller being 
as apparent in this magazine as was that of Lessing 
in the “ Meassef ” (see Ha-Meassef). 

The influence of the “Bikkure ha-Tttim” on the 
European Jews of the first half of the nineteenth 
century was inestimable. The magazine became a 
kind of college of Jewish learning for the Israelites 
of those days. Its success was largely due to the 
energy and indefatigable labor of its editor, who 
was a man of considerable literary ability and an 
ardent lover of Jewish literature. The first num¬ 
bers, with their curious mixture of Hebrew and 
German articles (the latter being in Hebrew charac¬ 
ters), and with their many reprints of articles from 
the “Meassef”—which had ceased to exist—proved 
to be rather inferior literary fare. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, the magazine improved both in style and in 
matter, and finally became the literary resort of the 
greatest Hebrew scholars of the age, men like S. D. 
Luzzatto, S. L. Rapoport, and I. S. Reggio contrib¬ 
uting to it for many years. The “ Bikkure lia- Tttim, ” 
in fact, stimulated tlie powers of many promising 
young Hebrew writers. Thus the great Hebrew 
stylist, Isaac Erter, published therein some of those 
papers which are now so greatly admired for their 
elegant composition and stinging wit (see Erter, 
Isaac). 

As the name of the magazine signifies, it was one 
of the forerunners of modem Hebrew journalism; 
and it was undoubtedly one of the factors in the re¬ 
vival of modern Hebrew. 


Bibliography : Delitzseh, Zur Gcsch.dcrJMischcnPoesic, 
pp. 101,102; Winter and Wfmsehe, Jud . Litcvcttui\ ill. 80.*; 
Weissberg, in pp. 39-44. 


G. 


M. Ra. 


BIKKURIM (“First-Fruits”): Name of the last 
treatise of Seder Zera/im. It treats of the way of 
carrying out the commandment concerning first- 
fruits mentioned in Deut. xxvi. 1-11. The com¬ 
mandment includes two things: (1) the bringing of 
the first-fruit, and (2) a declaration to be made by 
him who brings it, that he owes everything to the 
kindness of God toward the Israelites, from the times 
of the Patriarchs up to the present day. The trea¬ 
tise deals with this subject in three chapters. 

Chapter i. deals with the conditions that necessi¬ 
tate the bringing of the first-fruits. Tlie Mishnah 
enumerates three classes of landowners: (ft) Those 
that can not bring tlie first-fruits, either because the 
fruit is not entirely the product of their land, e.g., 
when part of the root is outside their land: or be¬ 
cause they are not the real or the legitimate owners 
of the land; or because the produce of their land in¬ 
cludes none of the seven kinds enumerated in Deut. 
viii. 8, or is only of inferior quality unfit for bik- 


kurim. (b) Those that bring the first-fruits but 
do not make the declaration: viz., proselytes, freed 
slaves, guardians who manage the property of 
orphans, delegates, females, half-males, and unde¬ 
veloped persons (Axdkogynos and Tumtum). ( c ) 
Those that bring the first-fruit and make the decla¬ 
ration ; viz., the owners of land (including those who 
have bought three trees growing in another man’s 
land) producing some of the seven kinds, of aver¬ 
age or superior quality; provided they bring the 
first-fruit between tlie Feast of Weeks and the Feast 
of Tabernacles. When brought after the festival, 
tlie declaration must not be made. 

In chapter ii. a comparison, as to legal classifica¬ 
tion; is made between “terumah” (given to the 
priest), “ma‘aser” (tlie second tithe, which had to. 
be brought to Jerusalem and consumed there), and 
“bikkurim” (to be brought to the Temple and given 
there to the priests). Other similar legal compari¬ 
sons are given: between citron, trees, and vegeta¬ 
bles ; between tlie blood of human beings and that 
of cattle and creeping things; and betw T een beast, 
cattle, and “koy ” 013), an intermediate between cat¬ 
tle and beast. 

Chapter iii. contains a full account of the way the 
first-fruits were brought to the Temple. 

A fourth chapter, containing a comparison be¬ 
tween the laws referring to man, woman, and androg- 
ynos (intermediate between man and woman), has 
been added by some of the editors of the Mishnayot. 
It is part of tlie Tosefta Bikkurim. The Tosefta by 
this name contains two chapters on a line with the 
Mishnah. 

There is no Gemara in the Babylonian Talmud. 
The Palestinian Talmud has Gemara on Bikkurim, in 
which the laws of the Mishnah are discussed in the 
usual way, with a few digressions, noteworthy 
among which is that on Lev. xix. 32, “ Thou shall.rise 
before the hoary head and honor the face of an old 
man,” and on the value of the title “zaken” (elder) 
conferred on scholars in Palestine and outside Pales¬ 
tine (Yer. iii. 65c). 

j. sr. "L I • 

BIKKTJRIM : A Hebrew annual that appeared 
in Vienna for two years (1864,1865), Naphtali Keller 
being its editor and publisher. The greatest He¬ 
brew scholars of the age, as J. H. Weiss, Jellinek, 
Reifmann, Lewisohn, Gottlober, Meyer Friedmann, 
Letteris, and others, were among its contributors. 
Before Keller had time to prepare the second volume 
for publication, he died, and Jellinek, together with 
Meyer Friedmann, took up the work of arranging all 
the material Keller had amassed; and with the pub¬ 
lication of this volume the issue was discontinued. 
The two volumes published contain little poetry or 
fiction, and are almost exclusively devoted to ques¬ 
tions of Jewish scholarship, history, and literature. 

G M. Ra. 

BILDAD (LXX., BazJdJ): One of the three 
friends of Job (Job ii. 11). The meaning of the 
name is not clear: opinions of scholars vacillate be¬ 
tween rendering “ Bel has loved ” (compare “ Eldad, ” 
Num. xi. 26 et sec/., and “Elidad,” Num. xxxiv. 21: 
Noldeke, “Z. D. M. G.” xlii. 479) and regarding it as 
a softened pronunciation of "Birdad,” which would 
then be identical with “Bir-dadda” that appears in 
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Assyrian inscriptions. Delitzscli (“ Wo Lag das Para- 
dies? ” p. 298) mentions also Bedad, the father of the 
Idumean king* Hadad. Bildad was descended from 
Shuah, a son of Abraham and Keturah, mentioned 
in Gen. xxv. 2, and now generally associated with 
the place Suliu on the Euphrates, south of Car- 
chcmish (compare Delitzscli, l.c. pp. 297 et seq .; 
“ Zeitschrift fur Keilinschriften, ” ii. 91 et seq. ; Glaser, 
“ Skizze, ” ii. 446). Bildad appears three times in the 
dialogue with Job; in the first speech (Job viii.) he 
dwells chiefly on the wisdom of the fathers, who 
preach the destruction of the wicked; in the second 
speech (ib. xviii.) he pictures this destruction; and 
in the third speech (ib. xxv.) lie confines himself 
to a few words, because he has in reality nothing 
more to say. He speaks of God’s “dominion and 
fear ... in His high places ” only to emphasize 
man’s impurities and imperfections, and leaves it to 
Job to apply the doctrine to his own case. All at¬ 
tempts to lengthen this last short speech by addi¬ 
tions from other parts of the book have proved fail¬ 
ures, and are indeed unnecessary (compare Budde, 
“Das Buck Hiob,” pp. 142 et seq.). 

J. JH. W. NT. 

BILEAM. See Balaam. 

BILGAH.—Biblical Data: One of the twenty- 
four divisions of the priests who officiated in the 
Temple. According to I Chron. xxiv. 14, Bilgah is 
the fifteenth in order, and is immediately preceded 
by that of Jesliebeab. Among the Babylonian exiles 
who returned, there was also a priest, Bilgai (Neh. x. 

9 [A. V. 10]) or Bilgah (ib. xii, 5) by 'name, whose 
descendant, Shammua, became the head of a priestly 
house (ib. xii. 18). In the Septuagint the names read 
Be/.yd, Be?, yal, and Ba/.yaf; and Josephus mentions a 
certain Mei'rus as a son of Belgas (“B. J.” vi. 5, § 1). 
The traditional meaning given the name is “reju¬ 
venation.” Modern lexicographers explain it as 
cheerfulness.” 

-In Rabbinical Literature : According to a 

Talmudic tradition preserved in “Halakot Gedolot” 
(ed. Hildesheimer, p. 631), Bilgah was assigned to 
the group which officiated on the second and sixth 
days of the Feast of Tabernacles. The priests, when 
entering upon their duties, received their share in 
the northern part of the Tabernacle, because this 
was near the seat of their activity. The section as¬ 
signed to each division of the priesthood was fur¬ 
nished with an iron ring fastened to the floor, for 
the purpose of securing the animal designed for 
slaughter, and there were accordingly twenty- 
four openings in the wall where the knives used for 
slaughtering were kept. Bilgah alone received his 
share in the south, his ring being nailed down, and 
his wall-closet t-iglitty sealed, as a punishment for 
the apostasy of a woman of that house by the name 
of Miriam, who, during the Greek dominion under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, had denied her faith and mar¬ 
ried a hipparcli (Tos., Suk. iv. 28; Suk. 56b; Yer. 
Suk., end; “Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxix. 54). It is 
further related that when the Greeks forced their 
way into the Temple, this woman beat her sandals 
upon the altar, crying : “Wolf, wolf [AzVof, /.vkoc], 
thou hast swallowed the substance of Israel, but 
hast deserted us in the day of our need! ” 


According to another opinion, the priests of Bilgah 
delayed too long in entering upon the performance 
of their functions; so that those of the division 
Jesliebeab were compelled to act in tlieir place, and 
consequently received the prerogatives of Bilgah 
(Tos., l.c. ; Yer. Suk., end); to which the Jerusalem 
Talmud adds that in this instance the division Bilgah 
was neither abolished nor amalgamated with .the 
other twenty-three divisions, because this would 
have interfered with the ancient institution. The 
opinion of Buxtorf, that Miriam, daughter of Bil¬ 
gah, was a member of a sacred order of virgins, 
deserves mention only as a curiosity. Ivalir’s cfirge, 
rnty rD'N, which, on the basis of the Midrash, men¬ 
tions the divisions of the priesthood, contains no 
reference to Bilgah; see art. Benjamin. 

Bibliography : Hastings, Diet. J3ibl. s.v.; Cheyne and Black, 
Encyc. Bibl. s.v.; Buxtorf, Lexicon , p. 303; ‘ Koliut, Aruch 
Completion, ii. 94; Krauss, in Bee. Et. Juives , xxxix. 54; 
Balmier, Die Hebrtiisclicn Tradtttonen in den Werken des 
Hieronymus, p. 5S; Gratz, Gescli. der Juden, ii. 434, note 1. 

k. S. Kn. 

BILHAH: A locality in southern Judea (I 
Chron. iv. 29), evidently the same as “Balali ” (n^2, 
Josh. xix. 3) and “Bahlah ” Josh. xv. 29). 

<*. W. N. 

BILHAH (nn^H; LXX. Ba?Jd ; but in I Chron. 
vii, 13 BaAa/u. or Ba/,adu). — Biblical Data : Rachel’s 
handmaid, given by Rachel as a concubine to Jacob, 
to whom, according to Gen. xxx. 3 (compare Gen. 
xxix. 29, xxxvii. 2), she bore Dan and Naphtali upon 
Rachel's knees. The expression signifies that Rachel, 
who is also represented as choosing the names 
“Dan” and “Naphtali,” regarded them as her own 
children or actually adopted them. In Gen. xxxv. 
22(1 Chron. v. 1) there is a reference to an incestuous 
intercourse between Bilhah and Reuben, 
j. jr. W. N. 

-In Rabbinical Literature; According to 

Gen. R. Ixxiv. 14, Bilhah was one of the daughters 
of Laban. When Rachel died she was replaced by 
Bilhah in Jacob’s affections, and he took up his resi¬ 
dence in her tent. This displeased Reuben, who 
saw in Bilhah a new and favored rival of his mother 
Leah; lie therefore removed Jacob’s couch from 
Bilhah’s tent. It was to this episode that the Rabbis 
considered Jacob to allude in the farewell to his 
children (Gen. xlix. 4): “ Because thou wentest up 
to thy father’s bed” (Gen. R. xcviii. 4; somewhat 
different in Sliab. 55b). After Jacob’s death Bilhah 
was the “messenger” sent bj'tlie brothers to Joseph 
to crave his mercy (Gen. 1. 16). They, told her she 
had been deputed to relate to Joseph all the words 
of the parting blessing conferred b} r Jacob upon his 
favorite son; which untruth was regarded by them as 
permissible for the sake of peace (Tan., ed. Buber, iii. 
18). This legend seems to have been contained in the 
passage, Gen. R. 1.16, as read by the ancients, Rashi, 
and Yalkut, although not found in modern editions. 
k. L. G. 

-Critical View: It is no longer disputed that 

in this and in every other genealogical account, 
tribal and not personal relations are designated. Mar¬ 
riage symbolizes in these early traditions the fusion 
of two tribes originally distinct. The husband rep¬ 
resented the stronger tribe and gave his name to 
both; and the wife represented the weaker which 
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merged in the stronger. If the weaker tribe was 
greatly the inferior of the stronger in authority and 
power, it was represented as a concubine (compare 
Stacie, “Geseh. des Volkes Israel,” 2d ed., i. 80). 
Consequently Billiah (like Ilagar, Keturah, and 
others) is to be 
regarded as the 
name of a tribe; 
even though 
there are no fur¬ 
ther indications 
of the fact, and 
the meaning of 
the name has 
not been deter¬ 
mined. There is 
no proof of the 
accuracy of 
Ball’s conjec¬ 
ture ( 44 S. B. 0. 

T.” on Gen. 
xxx. 3) that 
“ Billiah ” is con¬ 
nected with the 
Arabic 44 baliha ” 

(simple, artless, 
easily misled). 

Since Ban and 
Naphtali appear 
as the sons of 
the handmaid of 
Rachel, the 
mother of the 
tribe of Joseph, 
they are thus 
characterized as 
tribes of the 
second rank 
subordinate to 
Joseph. This is 
confirmed by 
such historic 
evidence con¬ 
cerning the 
tribes as has 
been preserved. 

It has not been 
determined 
whether Naph- 
tali was always joined to Ban or was added at 
the period when the latter was driven from its 
settlement and forced to move to the north. It 
is possible that at first Ban was only a clan of 
the tribe of Joseph, like Benjamin, unsuccessfully 
trying to establish itself outside the original tribe; 
and it is not improbable that the portion of Ban which 
settled in the north came into intimate relations with 
the adjacent tribe of Naphtali. Such circumstances as 
these are reflected in the genealogical accounts. 

According to Gen. xxxv. 22a, Reuben committed 
adultery with Billiah; and according to Gen. xlix. 
4, his downfall was due to his defiling his father’s 
couch. The meaning of this stoiy is doubtful. 
Bill maun, in his commentary on the passage, and 
Shade, ib. i. 151, think that reproach is attached to 
Reuben for adhering to the old custom by which the 


son inherits his father’s concubines, at a time w T hen 
the other Israelitish tribes had adopted different cus¬ 
toms. A point against this assumption is that there 
are proofs of the existence of the custom in the land 
west of the Jordan as late as the time of the kings 

(compare II 
Sam. xvi. 21; 

I Kings ii. 13- 
25). The follow¬ 
ing explanation, 
suggested by 
Holzinger in his 
commentary on 
Gen. xxxv. 22, 
seems more 
likely: Reuben’s 
position as first¬ 
born designates 
his greater 
power, which, 
however, was 
soon lost in one 
way or another. 
In the time of 
his strength he 
had tried to 
extend his 
power westward 
through the 
tribes descended 
from Billiah; 
and later genera¬ 
tions regarded 
this as a sin 
against Jacob. 
An analogy to 
this interpreta¬ 
tion is to be 
found in the dis¬ 
ap pro val ex¬ 
pressed in Gen. 
xxxiv. 30 of the 
treacherous at¬ 
tack on She- 
chem made by 
Simeon and 
Levi. 

j. jr. W. N. 

BILL OF DIVORCE. See Biyorce. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE. See Exchange. 

BILL OF MANUMISSION. See Slavery. 

BILSHAN.—Biblical Data : One of the impor¬ 
tant men who came to Jerusalem from Babylon with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra ii 2; Xeh. vii. 7). In I Esd. v. 8 
he is called 44 Beelsarus,” which points to the form 
Belshar (— “ Belshar-ussur ”=0 Bel, protect the 
king); while “Bilshan” points to “Belshunu” (His 
Lord). J. Halevy (“Revue Etudes Juives,” x 3) 
translates the name “ pere de la langne ” 2fc0* 

G G. B. L. 

_In Rabbinical Literature : According to the 

Rabbis, Bilshan is not a proper name, but a surname 
to the preceding name, Mordecai. The latter was 
given this epithet because of his linguistic attain- 
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ments, Bilshan meaning u man of language ” 6m 
p^?). He not only spoke many languages—the sev¬ 
enty corresponding to the number of nations accord¬ 
ing to tlie Rabbis—but also understood the language 
of the dumb (Men. 64b, 65a). L. G. 

BINA BEN DAVID : Cabalist, and rabbi at 
Lockacze, Poland, in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Bina was the author of 44 Zer Zahab ” 
(Crown of Gold), Cracow, 1647, an alphabetical index 
to. and extracts and explanations from, the Zohar 
and Midrash. At the end are novelise on many Tal- 
mudical passages. A considerable portion of the 


point, a kind of three-cornered flap, to which rib¬ 
bons or straps are sewed to tie the volume together. 
Such bindings are still largely used among the Jews 
of Yemen. Another kind of binding with overlap¬ 
ping parchment or leather was intended to protect 
the free edge, and on it the name of the book or the 
titles of parts of it were often marked. The stitching- 
tbread often goes entirely through the book, making 
it difficult to open. 

After the invention of printing rich owners fre¬ 
quently ornamented Bibles and prayer-books with 
clasps and mountings of gold and silver, this being 
especiallj r the case with the prayer-books given by 



Silver Binding of a Hebrew Prayer-Book. 

(In the collection of J. Kauffmann of Frankfort-ori-the-Main.) 


work was translated into Latin by Knorrvon Rosen - 
roth in * 4 Cabbala Denudata. ” Steinschneider (” Cat. 
Bodl.” col. 545) incorrectly cites Bina as 44 Baruch ” 
(see Zedner, 44 Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus.” p. 152). 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 545; zedner, 
as above; Fi'irst, Bibl. Judaica , i. 200; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 
Sefarim , p. 161. 

K- I. Bn. 

BINDING : The art of fastening together sheets 
of paper, leaves of parchment, or folios, and of cov¬ 
ering them with parchment, leather, linen, or paste¬ 
boards. It was originally practised by the writer 
of the book. When books were written on scrolls, 
these were connected together by bands and pro¬ 
tected from dust by mantles (see Scholls of Law). 
The earliest e.xtant book-covers—those of the Cairo 
Genizah—are of parchment on both sides, long 
enough to overlap each other. The back ends in a 


the bridegroom to the bride. To-day the book takes 
the place of the medieval SiBLONOS-girdle, presented 
by the bride to the bridegroom. Pressed leather 
bindings are often decorated with flowers and gar¬ 
lands. The entire issue of a book is usually in the 
same binding, but occasionally it is issued in two dif¬ 
ferent kinds of binding, as in the case of Simon Du¬ 
ran’s Responsa, Amsterdam, 1738. Clasps of precious 
metal are found, often finely chased, and in the 
shape of a hand or representing the figures of Moses 
and Aaron. Bindings entirely of silver, intended as 
gifts for eminent persons, were used chiefly in Italy. 
Jewish binders were to be found at Prague and in 
almost every ghetto. 

Bibliography : Steinsclmeider, Vorlesunaen lllmr die- Kunde 
Hebr. Hamhchrifteiu derm Sammlungen und Verzeich- 
vissc, p. 33, Leipsic, 1897. 

J. 


A. F. 
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BINDING AND LOOSING (Hebrew, “asar 
we-hittir”; Aramcan, “ asar we-shera ”): Rabbinical 
term for “ forbidding and permitting.” The expres¬ 
sion “asar” (to bind herself by a bond) is used in the 
Bible (Kura. xxx. 3 et seq.) for a vow which prevents 
one from using a thing. It implies binding an object 
by a powerful spell in order to prevent its use (see 
Targ. to Ps. lviii. 6; Shab. 81b, for “magic spell ). 
The corresponding Aramean “ shera ” and Ilebiew 
“ bittir ” (for loosing the prohibitive spell) have no 
parallel in the Bible. 

The power of binding and loosing was always 
claimed by the Pharisees. Under Queen Alexandra, 
the Pharisees, says Josephus (“ B J. ” i- 5, § 2), “ be¬ 
came the administrators of all public affairs so as to 
be empowered to banish and readmit whom they 
pleased, as well as to loose and to bind. ” This does 
not mean that, as the learned men, they merely de- 
cicled what, according to the Law, was forbidden 01 
allowed, but that the}' possessed and exercised the 
power of tying or untying a thing by the spell of 
their divine authority, just as they could, by the 
power vested in them, pronounce and revoke an 
anathema upon a person. The various schools had 
the power “ to bind and to loose ”; that is, to for¬ 
bid and to permit (Hag. Bb); and they could bind 
anv dav by declaring it a fast-day (Meg. Ta‘an. 
xxii ■ 'IVim. 12a; Ycr. Ned. 1. 36c, d). This 
power and authority, vested in the rabbinical body 
of each age or in the Sanhedrin (see Authority), 
received its ratification and final sanction from 
the celestial court of justice (Sifra, Emor, ix. :Mak. 

23b). . . 

In this sense Jesus, when appointing Ins disciples 
to be his successors, used the familiar formula (Matt. 

xvi. 19, xviii. 18). By these words he 
In the New virtually invested them with the same 
Testament, authority as that which he found be¬ 
longing to the scribes and Pharisees 
who “bind heavy burdens and lay them on men’s 
shoulders, but will not move them with one of their 
fingers”; that is, “loose them,” as they have the 
power to do (Matt, xxiii. 2-4). In the same sense, 
in the second epistle of Clement to James 11. 
(“Clementine Homilies,” Introduction), Peter is rep¬ 
resented as having appointed Clement as his suc¬ 
cessor, saving: “ I communicate to him the power of 
binding and loosing so that, with respect to every¬ 
thing which he shall ordain in the earth, it shall be 
decreed in the heavens; for he shall bind what ought 
to be bound and loose what ought to be loosed as 
knowing tlie rule of the church.” Quite diffeient 
from this Judaic and ancient view of the apostolic 
power of binding and loosing is the one expressed m 
John xx 23, where Jesus is represented as haviug 
said to his disciples after they had received the Holy 
Spirit: “ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted 
unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, they arc 
retained. ” It is this view which, adopted by Tertul- 
lian and all the church fathers, invested the head of 
the Christian Church with the power to forgive sins, 
the “ clavis ordinis,” “ the key-power of the Church. 

TJtri iograpiiy : Cheyne, in Encyc. Bibl. s.v.; SchenkeFs 
B Bibel-Lexmn , s.v. Bindcnuiul Lteen v,^“ bu s r f e 

T iii 27 et sey.: Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc . s.\.bcnius 
selgewalt ; see also Vows, Loosing of. 


BING, ABRAHAM: German rabbi and Tal¬ 
mudist; born in 1752 at Frankfort-on-the-Main; died 
in 1841 at Wurzburg, Bavaria, where he had been 
chief rabbi until his resignation at the beginning of 
1839. Before officiating at Wiirzburg, he was rabbi 
at Heidingsfeld, Bavaria. Bing was a pupil of 
Nathan Adler of Frankfort, and belonged to the old 
orthodox school which admitted no innovations in 
religious matters, even in externals. A decided op¬ 
ponent of the reform movement, he declared it to be 
the duty of every orthodox Jew to refuse to go to 
the temples of the reformers. He was diiectoi of a 
large yesliibali and had a great reputation as a Ttd- 
mudist. Among the Talmudic works which he left 
at his death, only the glosses on the Shulhan ' Aruk, 
Orah Hayyiin, have been printed, these bearing the 
title* “ Zikron Abraham ” (Presburg, 1892, edited by 
Isaac Bamberger). 

Bibliography: Winter and Wunsche, JUdische Litter atvr, 
iii 762: Geiger, TT r u«. Zeit. Jiid. ThedL p. I^l 
p. 411; Jost, Annalen , 1841, P* 96;Allg. Zeit. des dwZ.iSl-), 
n 9 i . Mnnnt^schrift. 1S93. p. 43* ; compare All. Zeit. a< ± 
Jnci. 1841? p. 83, and Nathan Bamberger, Rabbiner Selvj- 
mann BUr Bamberger , p. 8. 

Jj, G. I* BEK * 

BING, ALBERT : Austrian physician; horn at 
Nikolsburg, Moravia, Sept. 20, 1844. He attended 
the gymnasium in his native city, and studied med¬ 
icine at the University of Vienna, where he com¬ 
pleted his course in 1870. The following year he 
received the degree of doctor of medicine, and one 
year later that of doctor of surgery, both conferred 
by the University of Vienna. In 1871 he was ap¬ 
pointed on the staff of the Vienna General Hospital 
with the title of adjunct physician. Bing held this 
position until 1873, when he became assistant to the 
famous otologists Politzer and Gruber in the newly 
erected clinic for diseases of the ear, remaining in 
this position three years. After a lapse of five years 
he was made privat-docent of otology at the uni¬ 
versity of Vienna, Bing has held clinics for the dis¬ 
eases of the ear since 1878, at the hospital of the sis¬ 
ters of charity at Gumpendorf, near Vienna, and has 
been otologist to the royal guard. He. has been a 
frequent contributor to a number of medical papers, 
and is the author of over twenty-four monographs 
on otology, which he published in that “ Allgememe 
Wiener Medizinische Zeitung ” ; “ Monatsschnft fur 
Ohrenheilkunde”; “Wiener Medizinische Blatter ; 
« Wiener Medizinische Wochensclirift ” ; “ Zeitschrift 
fiir Diagnostik und Therapie ”; “ Centralblatt fur die 
Ohrenheilkunde"; “Centralblatt fiir die Gesammte 
Therapie ” • “ Wiener Medizinisclie Presse ”; and tlie 
transactions of various scientific bodies. His wn- 
tino-s treat chieflv of tlie pathology, symptoms, and 
treatment of the diseases of the ear; a few papers, 
however, being devoted to the technique of the ex¬ 
amination of the ear. The most important of Bing s 
publications include: "Vorlesungen u ei lien 
lieilkunde,” with twenty-seven wood-cuts and one 
double plate. Vienna, 1890; “Die Entotische Am 
wendung des Horrol.res. Ein Neues Diagnostiscl es 
Hilfsmittei bei der Untersuclmng Schwerlion = er 
in “Monatsschrift fur Ohrenheilkunde, 18 < 
“Neue Belmndlungsweise der Sclerosirenden Mi 
telohrentzundung.” in “Wiener Medi«n«che Bla - 
ter,” 1879; “Ein Neucr Stminigabeheisueii. Be 
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trag zur Differential Diagnost-ik der Kranklieiten 
des Mechanischen Seliallleitungs und des Nervosen 
Horapparates,” in “Wiener Medizinisclie Blatter/’ 
1891, iv. 41; “Zur Analyse des Weberisclien Ver- 
suches,” in “Wiener Medizinisclie Presse,” 1891* 
Nos. 9 and 10. 

Bl BUOGRArHY: Ludwig Eisenberg, Das Gcisthjc Wien , ii. 83; 

A. \\ enneh and August Hirsch, Biographischcs Lex ikon 

Hervorragemlcr Acrzte Alter Zciten unci vomer : J. Page!, 

JJiographischcs Le.rikon Hcrvot'ragcnder Acrztc des listen 

Jahrhunderts , p. 177 

s - W. S. 

BING, MEYER HERMANN : Danish art 
publisher and manufacturer; born at Copenhagen 
June 4, 1807; died there Sept. 15, 1883. As a boy 
he was employed in his father's book- and station¬ 
ery-store, assuming charge of it with his younger 
brother at their father’s death. In 1846 he set up for 
himself and became the publisher of many important 
art periodicals and books, and founded, together 
with the engraver W. Terslev, a lithographic estab¬ 
lishment. Bing also founded a china factory in 
company with his brother and Frederick Grondahl, 
which gained a reputation almost as great as the 
Royal Danish china factory. In 1863 he trans¬ 
ferred his publishing-house to his son and son-in- 
law. Bing was elected president of the first con¬ 
gress of Scandinavian booksellers in 1856. From 
1858 to 1871 he was town councilor in Copenhagen; 
in 1868-71 president of “ Industriforeningeu ”; °and 
up to his death director of the two Jewish free schools 
in Copenhagen. 

Bibliography : Salmonseu, Store IllustrercdcEonversations- 
Le.viknn. 

s - A. M. 

BING, SOLOMON: German physician; son of 
Dr. Abraham Bing of Bingen, and son-in-law of the 
well-known physician and scholar Joseph Solomon 
del Medigo; born about the year 1615. In his boy¬ 
hood he attended the colleges of the Jesuits in Ma- 
yence and Prague to learn Latin and other languages; 
and then devoted himself to the study of medicine,’ 
first under the tutorship of Del Medigo, and finally 
in the University of Padua, where lie received the 
degrees of doctor of philosophy and of medicine. 
Upon the departure of his father-in-law, Del Medigo, 
from Frankfort-on-the-Main for Prague, in 1645,’ 
Bing applied to the authorities of Frankfort for per¬ 
mission to succeed him as physician of the Jewish 
quarters. After considerable trouble—being a grad¬ 
uate from the University of Padua he refused to be 
reexamined as requested by the authorities—he ob¬ 
tained the necessary permission, and practised med¬ 
icine among both Jews and Christians. But, like 
the other Jewish physicians, lie suffered from the ill 
will of his rivals. In 1653 he was accused of hav¬ 
ing caused the death of one of liis Christian patients 
by injurious drugs. In consequence of this accusa¬ 
tion the practise of Jewish physicians was limited 
to the Jewish quarter. 

Bibliography .* R. Landau, Geschichte der Judischen Acrztc , 
p. llb; M. Horovitz, JUdischc Acrztc in Frankfurt-am- 
r>”LP p V- 2o " 29 i > aron Friedenwald, Jewish Physician*, 
m Publications of Gratz College , Philadelphia, 1897^ p. 163. 

G * A. R. 

BINGEN; City of Hesse, situated on the Rhine. 
Jews lived there from the earliest times, for they are 
mentioned by the traveler Benjamin of Tudela,\vho 


visited Bingen toward the middle of the twelfth 
century. In May, 1254, Bingen joined the union of 
Rhenish cities which, for financial reasons, protected 
the Jews. But this favorable condition of things 
was soon changed, for at the time of the Black 
Death (1348-49) the Jews of Bingen, in common 
vitli the other Jews in Germany, suffered severe 
persecutions. The community, however, was never 
quite extinguished. In the first half of the fifteenth 
century a rabbinical synod assembled there. Dur¬ 
ing the time of the Reuchlin and Pfefferkorn con¬ 
troversy, Pfcfferkorn went to .Bingen, where, with 
the help of the authorities, he confiscated a number 
of Hebrew books. The celebrated rabbi of medieval 
times, Seligman Bing Oppenheim, was a native of 
Bingen. 

At the present day the Jewish community num¬ 
bers 685, of whom 122 are house-owners. There are 
a number of charitable societies for the dowering of 
Jewish brides and the care of the poor, sick, and 
dead. Bingen is a grand-ducal rabbinate, Dr. R. 
Grunfeld being the rabbi. His predecessor was M. 
Lebreclit. For further particulars see Hesse. 

Bibliography: Salfeld, Martyrologium : Kohut, Gesch. der 
Deutschen Judcn , passim; Jahrbuch des Deutsch-Isracli- 
tischen Gemeindcbundcs. 

K - A. M. F. 

BINNITI: 1. ALevite (Ezra viii. 33). 2. One 

of the Bene Pahatli Moab who had taken foreign 
wives (Ezra x. 30). 3 . One of the Bene Bani, also 

found in the list of those who had taken foreign 
wives (Ezra x. 38). 4 . Son of Henadad, who built 
part of the wall of Jerusalem (Nell. iii. 24) and sealed 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Nell. x. 10 [A. V, 9]). 

5. Head of a family who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Neli. vii. 15). 

JR * G. B. L. 


BIRAH. See Acra. 

BIRCH-HIRSCHFELD, FELIX VICTOR: 

German pathologist and medical author; born at 
Kluvensiek, near Rendsburg, in the province of 
Holstein, Prussia, May 2, 1842; died at Leipsic Nov. 
19, 1899. I-Ie received his education at Kiel and 
Leipsic, graduating from the latter university as 
doctor of medicine. He was then appointed as¬ 
sistant at the pathological laboratory, and later at 
the university hospital. In 1869 he filled the position 
of assistant physician at the asylums for the insane 
at Sonnenstein and Kolditz, Saxony, successively. 

During the Franco German war, in 1870, he was 
surgeon at the Reservelazarcth at Uebigau, near 
Dresden. At the close of the war, in 1871, he be¬ 
came prosector at the municipal hospital in Dresden, 
of which institution he was appointed chief physi¬ 
cian in 1882. From 1871 to 1875 Birch-IIirschfeld 
was lecturer on pathology at the postgraduate 
courses for military surgeons at Dresden. In 1875 
he was appointed a member of the Sachsische Me- 
dicinische Kollegium. In 1885, when but forty-three 
years old, Birch-IIirschfeld succeeded Cohnheim as 
professor of pathology at the University of Leipsic, 
one of the leading medical institutes of Germany, 
and in 1891 he represented the university in the up¬ 
per house of the Sachsische Standekammer. 

Among his prominent works are: “Lehrbucli der 
Patkologiscken Anatomie,” Leipsic, 1877; “Die 
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Bedeiitung der Muskelubung fur die Gesundlieit, 
Besonders der Deutsclien Jugend,” Leipsic, 1883; 
“ Grundriss der Allgemeinen Pathologic,” Leipsic, 
1892; and of his numerous essays the following are 
the more important: 

“ Hoden-Krebs, ” “ Geschwulstembolie, ” “ Cylin- 
dromfrage,” “ Ueber Akuten Milztumor,” “ Pyamie,” 
“ SyphilisNeugeborencr,” in “Archiv fur Hygiene,” 
vols. ix.-xvi.; “ Die Entsteliung der Gelbsuclit Neu- 
geborener Kinder,” in “ Virchow’s Archiv fiir Pa- 
thologisclie Anatomie und Pliysiologie und fur Kli- 
nisclie Medizin,” vol. lxxxviii.; “Uebergang von 
Tuberkelbazillen aus dem Mutterliehen Blut auf 
den Fotus,” in Ziegler’s “Beitrage zur Allgemeinen 
Pathologie und zur Pathologischen Anatomie,” Jena, 
1S90; “Ueber Sarkomatose Driisengescliwulst der 
Niere im Kindesalter,” ib. 1S98; “Skrofulose und 
Krankheiten der Lymplidrusen,” in Ziemssen’s 
“ Hand buck der Speciellen Pathologie,” xiii., part 
2; “Ueber die Krankheiten der Leber und Milz,” in 
Gerhardt’s “Handbuch der Kinder-Krankheiten,” 
iv., part 2. 

Birch -Hirschfeld’s knowledge in his special branch 
of medicine was very extensive; and he was self- 
sacrificing in the practise of his profession. 

Bibliography : Hirseh, Biograpliisches Lexikon , s.v., Vi¬ 
enna, 1884; Pagel, Biogmplmches Lexikon , s.v., Vienna, 


BIRDS.—Biblical Data: The general desig¬ 
nation for winged animals is “‘of” (P|iy, Hosea ix. 
11; Isa. xvi. 2) or “‘of kanaf” (spD spy, Gen. i. 21), 
“zippor” (yibv, Gen. xv. 10), or “zippor kanaf” 
-pEtf, Deut, iv. IT; Ps. cxlviii. 10), or “ ba‘al ka¬ 
naf ” (fpn pjn, Prov. i. 17). The expression “ zippor, ” 
however, denotes an individual bird in distinction 
from “‘of,” the generic term. **‘Ayit” (D'Jb Isa. 
xviii. 6; Gen. xv. 11) denotes birds of prey; com* 
pare “ ay yah ” (iYN, Lev. xi. 14; Deut, xiv. 13). 

The frequent mention of birds in the Bible shows 
that they abounded in Palestine, in which country 
many birds are found at the present time. The only 
domesticated birds among the Israelites were the 
dove (“yonali,” nJV) and the turtle- 
Donies- dove (“tor,” Yin). Endeavors were 
ticated probably made to lure the shy rock- 
Birds. pigeon to the neighborhood of dwell¬ 
ings and tame it by providing suitable 
nesting-places. Neither the Hebrews nor the Egyp¬ 
tians knew of poultry until the contact with the 
Medes and Persians, who in their advance toward 
the west introduced the breeding of chickens. At 
the time of Jesus chicken-breeding was quite com¬ 
mon in Palestine (compare Matt, xxiii. 37, xxvi. To: 
Luke xiii. 34). 

Though representations of ducks are found on 
Egyptian monuments, it is doubtful whether the 
Israelites knew of them; and the meaning of “bar- 
burim abusim ” (D'DIDN I Kings v. 3 [A. 

Y. iv. 23]), “fatted fowl,” which is sometimes ex¬ 
plained as “ducks,” may be questioned. Sparrows 
evidently were as numerous in olden times as to¬ 
day, although the term “zippor,” by which they 
were designated, also means small birds in general 
(compare arpovdiov, Tobit ii. 10). Then, as now, the 
sparrow was used as food (Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. 6). 


The partridge (“kore” [N'Tip], I Sam. xxvi. 20; Jer. 
xvii. 11) also abounded, or, to be more exact, the 
ptarmigan, a species of the red-legged partridge 
which lives in mountains and waste places. 

The following migratory birds are mentioned- (1) 
The swallow (“sus,” DID. perhaps "lUy DID, Isa. 
xxxviii. 14, for which Jer. viii. 7 has YjY) DID- 
Since in the Septuagint lUp is missing in both pas¬ 
sages, the word is perhaps only an explanatory gloss. 
It may also be questioned whether “ deror ” (nVH, 
Ps. lxxxiv. 4; Prov. xxvi. 2) means the swallow. 
Whenever the latter is mentioned J, migratory 
bird, the swift is probably meant. (^ r Yie quail 
(“selaw,” *6 d>), which in September and October 
gathered in immense flocks on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, in order to migrate to the warmer 
regions of Asia and Africa. In early spring it re¬ 
turned northward, flying mostly with the wind (Ex. 
xvi. 13; Num. xi. 31; Ps. cv. 40). (3) The stork 

(“hasidak,” nTDiU mentioned as a migratory bird 
(Jer. viii. 7) which nests on the cypress-tree (Ps. civ. 
17; compare Job xxxix. 13 etseq.; Zecli. v. 9). (4) 

“Anafa” (nDJN, Lev. xi. 19; Deut. xiv. 18), which 
means perhaps a heron, or is a generic name for the 
different species of heron. 

The following birds of prey (“ ‘ayit ”) are men¬ 
tioned : (1) “ Skahaf ” (5|n^ Deut. xiv. 15), according 
to the Septuagint and the Vulgate, the gull (lams), 
which abounded in different species. 

Birds But perhaps a kind of hawk or falcon is 

of Prey, meant, which the Arabians call “ sa‘af. ” 

(2) The eagle (“ neslier,” which is 
often mentioned because of the lightning-like rapid¬ 
ity with which it pounces upon its prey (Hosea viii. 
1; Hab. i. 8). Sometimes the word “neslier” includes 
also the vulture, which is as large as an eagle, and 
which in the East is found much oftener than the 
eagle. Micah i. 16 refers probably to the vulture, per¬ 
haps to the carrion kite ( Vultur perenopterus ; com¬ 
pare Matt. xxiv. 28; Luke xvii. 37), distinguished 
from the eagle by its bald head and neck. The 
lammergeier is perhaps meant by (3) “ peres ” (DID, 
Deut. xiv. 12, compare Tristram, “ The Fauna and 
Flora of Palestine,” p. 94). Some take it to signify 
the sea-eagle, which the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
identify with (4) “ ‘azniyyah (,T:?Y ib. 12), also a 
species of eagle or vulture. (5) “Raham ” (Dm, Lev. 
xi. 18), “rakamah” (TOPfl, Deut. xiv. 17), which is 
certainly the carrion-kite ( Vultu r >perenopterus ). (6) 
“ Da all ”(n*n, Lev. xi. 14) or “ dayyali (m), which 
is possibly the kite, chiefly the black kite (Mlcus 
migrans). (7) “ Ayyak” (iYN, Job xxviii 7). which de¬ 
notes probably the falcon. (8) “Nez ” (p, Lev. xi. 
16), perhaps a name for a hawk, including probably 
some species of falcon (compare Job xxxix. 26). (9) 

“ 4 Oreb ” (my, Gen. viii. 7), the raven or birds of 
that order, as the hooded crow, roller, daw, magpie, 
etc. (10) “ Yanskuf ” (spDOk Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 

16) , probably a species of owl, perhaps the eagle- 
owl. (11) “Tinskemet” (DDDOrh Lev. xi. 18; 
Deut. xiv. 16), probably also a species of owl. (12) 
“Ivus” (DID, Lev. xi. 17; Deut. xiv. 16), which 
likewise belongs to the owl order; it is perhaps 
the wood-owl or the little owl, which lives among 
ruins. (13) “ Skalak ” (l^V, Lev. xi. 17; Deut, xiv. 

17) , probably the cormorant, which pounces upon its 
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prey from cliffs or rocks or from a height in air. 
(14) “Kat” (DNp, Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 17), which, 
according to the translators, is the pelican; but this 
is doubtful (see Isa. xxxiv. 11; Zepli. ii. 14). Among 
the birds was also included the “ ‘atalef ” (?)^oy), the 
bat, of which several species are found in Pales¬ 
tine, where it abounds, as it does generally in the 
south. 

Since some of these birds were eaten, the Law 
naturally separated them into clean and unclean 
(compare Lev. xi. 18 et seq.\ Deut. xiv. 20 et seq.). 
For the sacrifice the dove (“yonah” or “tor”) only 
vcis us<c 1 ^compare Lev, v. 7; xii. 8; xv. 14, 29). 
Whether, however, the Israelites, like the Chaldeans, 
practised Augury, we have no means of knowing. 

Birds were caught in two ways: either by (1) a 
spring-trap (“ pah ”) or by (2) a sling with a wooden 
or stone projectile, by which the bird was brought 
down (compare Amos iii. 5; Iiosea vii. 

Mode of 12, ix. 8). Seven different kinds of 

Capture, bird-snares are referred to in the 
Old Testament, the chief of which are 
the throw-stick, springe, clap-net, the trap, and 
the decoy-bird. All are used at the present day. 

The people had a genuine fellow-feeling for 
birds as well as for the domestic quadrupeds (Deut. 
xxii. 6 et seq .); and the many references to bird-life 
testify to the interest taken in it. The eagle that 
“srirreth up her nest . . . fiuttereth over her 
young,” becomes the prototype of Tiiwh’s protect¬ 
ing love of Israel (Deut. xxxii. 11; Ex. xix. 4; com¬ 
pare Isa. xxxi. 5). In Prov. xxvii. 8 the homeless 
wanderer is compared to the “ bird that wanderetli 
from her nest ” (compare Isa. xvi. 2). In Hosea xi. 
11, people returning from Egypt and Assyria are 
compared to the doves returning to their dove-cotes. 
Jeremiah viii. 7 contrasts the people that “know not 
the judgment of the Lord ” with the birds that “ob¬ 
serve the time of, their coming.” Proverbs xxvi. 2 
compares the unjust curse to the birds flying away. 
Israel's enemies are often compared to the birds 
pouncing upon their prey with lightning-like rapid¬ 
ity (Deut, xxviii. 49; Isa. xlvi. 11; Hosea viii. 1; 
compare Jer. xii. 9). The complete annihilation of 
man is often metaphorically expressed by the idea 
of giving his flesh up to the birds; compare Gen. xl. 
19: Deut. xxviii. 26; I Sam. xvii. 44, 46; I Kings 
xiv. 11, xvi. 4, xxi. 24; Jer. vii. 88, xvi. 4, etc. 
These and similar references show how numerous 
and manifest the birds must have been; in fact, pas¬ 
sages like Job xii. 5 and Bar. iii. 17 display their 
intimate connection with the life of the people, 
j. jr. W. N. 

- In Rabbinical Literature : The general name 

for birds in rabbinical literature is niSiy. They are 
said to have been created from water mixed with 
sand, being thus intermediate between mammalia 
(nvonn), created from earth, and fishes, created from 
water (Hul. 27b). The eagle (Hag. 18b) is the 
king of birds, while the rooster is the most obstinate 
(Bezali 25b). 

The numerous species are divided into the clean 
and the unclean, both minutely described by the 
Talmud (compare Clean and Unclean); but it 
should be noticed that while there are only twenty- 


nine classes of unclean birds, the number of the clean 
is unlimited (Hul. 68a, b). It happens, however, 
that the unclean birds sometimes hatch the eggs 
of the clean, and vice versa. Among partridges 
the male sometimes sets on the nest (Hul. xii. 2, 
188b). Some of the eggs are not fertile; such are 
those produced by the hen when she sits in the 
warm sun, these being, however, better for food 
(Bezali 7a). The formation of the chick begins at 
the broad, flat end of the egg (Hul. 64b; compare 
Raslii on the passage). In addition to their produc¬ 
tion of eggs (referring onl} r to those of the clean 
species, Hul, l.c.), birds are useful for other pur¬ 
poses. The meat, though less desirable than beef 
(Me‘i. 20b), is esteemed as a delicacy among the rich, 
while the poor seldom eat it (Bek. 10a; Ket. 5a), the 
flesh of poultry being considered particularly good 
for old people (Yer. Peah viii. 21a). 

The wings (Kelim xvi. 19), claws (Hul. 25b; com¬ 
pare Raslii on the passage), and eggs of birds are 
put to various uses, the last being sometimes cov¬ 
ered with a glaze (Kelim l.c.). Blown egg-shells are 
used to hold oil for lamps (Shah. ii. 11, 29b); and 
even as early as Talmudic times the strength of an 
egg-shell placed on end was recognized, for some¬ 
times an egg is placed under the foot of a bedstead to 
make the latter stand even (Bezali 4a). The use of 
quills for writing was unknown in Talmudic times, 
and in the twelfth century the casuists questioned 
whether it was lawful to use them for the writing of 
Torali scrolls (Low, “Ha-Mafteah,” p. 349; Lewy- 
solm, “Die Zoologie des Talmuds,” p. 161). 

The Talmud names about one hundred classes and 
varieties of birds, but it is extremely difficult to iden¬ 
tify them. For example, it mentions 
Classes of two varieties of the bird XDD 

Birds. (probably a Persian term; Koliut, “Ar- 
uch Completum,” s.v. t suggests “dar- 
pash ” = finch), one of which bears the royal by-name 
“Shapur” and was clean, while the other, also called 
after a Persian king, the “Firuz,” is unclean (Hul. 
62b). Mention is also made of a bird D!"D (= Xpu/w, 
color), found in the neighborhood of Babylonia, 
which becomes iridescent at sunrise (Ber. 6b; Lewy- 
solm [ib. p. 183] refers to the pajaro del sol, “sun- 
bird”). A similar many-colored bird is the 
(“many-colored”), which shows not less than three 
hundred and sixty-five hues (Gen. R. vii. 4), “za- 
bua‘ ” being the Hebrew name for peacock, which 
in rabbinical literature is usually designated by its 
Greek name DVID. Towe, as shown from a parallel 
passage in the Midrash cited (Tan., Tazria 1 , ed. 
Buber, iii. 33). 

The Talmud describes many birds, gi ving details of 
their natures and uses. The falcon (NH'n “U) is used 
in the chase. The hunter, seated on his horse, has 
the falcon at his side, releasing it at sight of an¬ 
other bird (Shab. 94a; Sanh. 95a). The keen sight 
of the vulture (,TH) is indicated in the following 
passage; “It can he in Babylon and see a corpse in 
Palestine ” (Hul. 63b). The strong, piercing cry of 
the crane (JTDVD) originated the saying: “Cry like 
a crane ” (Kid. 49a). The heron (n£0X, “ quarreler ”) 
in the Bible is a cruel bird that quarrels (pptf) con¬ 
stantly with its companions, as its name suggests. 

It belongs to the family of vultures, its real name 
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being iTJTJn HH (“ angry dayah ”). Another member 
of this family is the stork, or white dayah, called 
also “the pious one” (“hasidah”), because it shares 
its food with its mates (Hul. 63a, b). The stork’s 
gall is an antidote for the sting of the scorpion (Ret. 
50a). In addition to the dayah family, of which 
there are said to be no less than one hundred vaiie 
ties (Huh l.c.), the Talmud mentions the numerous 
varieties of the raven family (see Raven in Rab¬ 
binical Literature). Hens, geese, and doves are 
considered domestic poultry, and the wild varieties 
are also named. Some birds, particularly song 
birds, and those of beautiful plumage, are kept as 
pets by the wealthy, and there is an allegory about 
a free bird which envies a friend in a cage its rich 
food, forfeiting that the friend has paid for the food 
with its "freedom (Pesik., ed. Buber, xxv. 164a, b). 
The social life of birds originated the proverb: 
“Every bird dwelletli according to his kind, and so 
doth man according to his like 77 (B. B. 02b; the pas¬ 
sage quotes verses from Ecclus. [Sirach] xiii. 16, 
xxvii. 9, as if they were from the Scripture). 

Among Jews, as among most nations (Guberna- 
tis, “Zoological Mythology,” on Birds), birds veic 
thought to possess supernatural knowledge, because 
they soared in the air. Thus in rab- 
In Jewish binical literature, both Babylonian and 
Folk-Lore. Palestinian, there are numerous refer¬ 
ences to the folk-lore on birds (see Au¬ 
gury; Zohar, “Balak,” iii. 148b et seq .). In Noali’s 
Ark only the clean ones dwelt in the part with Noah 
and his family; the others were in another part 
(Sanh. 108b). King Solomon knew the bird lan¬ 
guage (see Solomon in Legend). 

Parts of the body of some birds were used as reme¬ 
dies (Joel IIeilpriii) “ Mifaiut Eloliini r : David Tevel 
Ashkenazi, “Bet David”). Compare Bar 1 oicni, 
Cock. Dove, Eagle, Goose, Pigeon, Raven. 
Bibiiography: Lewysohn, Die Zoojoijie fifes Tcilmuds, pp. 15- 

10, 159-218. ’ ^ q 

Birds as Souls: In Psalm xi. 1 the soul is 
compared to a bird: “Flee as a bird to your moun¬ 
tain . 77 As living beings which move and fly through 
the air, birds have suggested themselves at all times 
and in all lands to primitive man as images of the 
soul, the name for which in most languages is taken 
from breathing (“nefesli,” “neshamah,”=“anima,” 
or “ psyche ”); the soul was represented in the form of 
a butterfly, as illustrated by the tombs of the early 
Christians (Aringhi, “Roma Subterranea Novis- 
sima,” ii. 324). The soul of the king of Egypt was 
pictured on the monuments as a bird; and the genius 
(“ frawaslii ”) of the kings of Assyria and Persia re¬ 
tained tlie wings of the bird (Rawlinson, “Hero¬ 
dotus,” ii, 105, note 1; idem, “Ancient Monarchies,” 
ii. 28, iii. 353: compare also Simrock, “Handbucli 
der Deutschen Mythologie,” p. 461). 

The Arabs also regarded the soul as a bird, and 
believed that after death it hovered at times around 
the body, screeching like an owl (MasTidi. Lcs 
Prairies d’Or,” iii. 310, Paris, 1864; Sprenger, “Das 
Leben Molnimmeds,” i. 358, note; Krcmer, “Geseli. 
der Herrschenden Ideen des Islams,” 1868, pp. 166 
et seq.). This view was shared by the Jews. They 
believed that all souls are gathered in a great cage 


or treasure-house in heaven, a columbarium, called 
“ Guf ”; and so Rabbi Assi teaches that the Messiah, 
the son of David, can not come until all the souls 
have been taken out of the Guf, and have gone 
through human bodies (Yeb. 62a, 63b; Niddah 13b; 
and elsewhere). In the Greek Baruch Apocalypse 
(ch. x.), Barucli sees in the fourth heaven a lake full 
of birds, and is told that these are the souls of the 
righteous, who continually sing the praise of God. 
These stories are repeated by Christian saints who 
affirm having seen the souls of the righteous in 
the shape of doves in paradise (M. R. James, in 
“Texts and Studies,” v., lxix.; idem, in “ Anecdota 
Gneco-Byzantina,” p. 181, quoted in Kautzsch, 
“Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraplien des Alten 
Testaments,” p. 455). 

The souls of the righteous which dwell in the 
Acherusian lake were consulted as God’s counselors 
at the creation of man, according to Gen. R. 8, 
having their parallel in the Zendavesta (“Bunda- 
hish,” ii- 10; Mihir Yast xxv. in “ Sacred Books of 
the East,” xxiii. 145). 

In the Zohar the sparrow and the swallow, spoken 
of in Ps, lxxxiv. 3, are compared to the souls of the 
righteous which dwell in paradise, exactly as are 
those mentioned in the Baruch Apocalypse. Thiee 
times a year, in Nisau and Tishri. they rise upon 
the walls of paradise and sing the praise of the 
Master of the universe; whereupon they are ushered 
into the palace where the Messiah is hidden, called 
the great “Souls’ Nest.” They are adorned with 
crowns in his honor when he appears to them, and 
from beneath the altar of heaven, where dwell the 
souls of the righteous, they prepare the erection of 
the Temple of the future (Zohar ii. 7b, iii. 196b). 
Griitz (“Geseli. der Juden,” vii. 9) failed to see that 
this rests on an old tradition. 

It is customary among German Jews, when a death 
occurs, to open a window in order that the soul may 
fly away like a bird (compare Liebrocht, “ Zur Volks- 
kunde,” 1879, p. 371). On birds around God’s 
throne see Merkabah. 

K. 

BIRKAT KOHANIM. SeeBLESSiNG, 
Priestly. 

BXRKAT HA-MINIM. See Shemoneii ‘Es- 

RETI. _ „ 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.: Capital of Jefferson 
county, Alabama, founded in 1871. The first con¬ 
gregation, Emanu-El, was organized in lbb2, the 
corner-stone of its building being laid in July, 1886. 
and the building dedicated in 1889. The rabbis of 
the congregation have been: Alexander Rosenspirz. 
1885; Maurice Eisenberg. 1886-90 ; Samuel Ullman, 
1891-94; David Marx, 1894-95; Morris Newfield, 
1895- A second congregation. Knesses Israel, was 
founded in 1S99. Birmingham has a Hebrew Ladies 
Benevolent Relief Association, founded 1S83; a 
social club, tlie Pliomix, established in the same 
year; and a Hebrew Aid Association, founded 1898. 
A lodge of the B’nai BTith was organized 1884; a 
Youths’ Auxiliary, 1897; a branch of the Council of 
Jewish Women, 1898; and a lodge of the B nth 

Abraham, 1900. ... 

Among the prominent citizens of Birmingham aie. 
Samuel Ullman, alderman of tlie city, 1895-97, mem- 
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ber of the hoard of education since 1S84. and its 
president since 1893; Benjamin M. Mayer, editor of 
the “ Age Herald ; Emil Leeser, police commis¬ 
sioner, 189 <— 99, and editor of the Birmingham 
“Courier” (German); and Simon Klotz, French 
consul. 

Birmingham has about 1,400 Jews in a total pop¬ 
ulation of 38,415. 


BiimioGRAniY : Margoliontli, Jews of Great Britain , in. 10 5 

rM! iwj)f cw,sh World ' 1877 : Jcwtsh 

J - L. J. G.-J. 


Bibliography : American Jewish Tear Book. 5661 (1900-01) 

See also article Alabama, i. 314, 315 of this Encyclopedia. 

A. 

BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND : Chief town of 
Warwickshire. The Jewish community consists 
(1902) of a population of about 4,000. having grown 
to this number from 140 families (700 souls) in 1851. 
The first Jewish settlement is believed to have taken 
place about the year 1700; but the earliest records 
of the community are lost. Jews were probably 
attracted to Birmingham by the facilities which the 
chief productions of the town, hardware and jew¬ 
elry, afforded for peddling and hawking. It was 
their custom to leave the town every Monday with 
a box of cheap jewelry and hardware, and to return 
on Friday for the Sabbath. 

The lirst synagogue of which any record exists 
was erected as early as 1780 in a part of the town 
called ‘‘The Froggeiy,” which has since been demol¬ 
ished.^ A Jewisli cemetery existed in the same quar- 
tei of the town in 1730; but meetings for prayer 
were at that time held in a private residence. The 
present cemetery, in the suburb of Mutton, was 
consecrated Feb. 14, 1871, prior to which, in addi¬ 
tion to the burial-place in Granville street, there was 
another in a thoroughfare turning out of Bath row, 
which came to be known as Betholom row. 

It was at Birmingham that Lord George Gordon 
v as ciicumcised and received into the synagogue. 
In 1791 the synagogue in the Froagery was suc¬ 
ceeded by one in Hurst street; and In 1810 another 
synagogue was established in Severn street, which 
is now used as a Masonic hall. A Hebrew philan¬ 
thropic society was established on a modest scale as 
early as 1838, and it still exists. The present syn¬ 
agogue on Singer’s Hill was consecrated in 1856; 
it accommodates upward of 600 seat-holders in the 
body of the building. The more modern Board of 
Guardians was founded in connection with this in 
1870, after the model of the London body. 

The earliest name of any official connected with 
the synagogue is that of Babbi Isaiah Phillips, who 
was minister between 1785 and 1835. Other minis¬ 
ters have been Dr. M. J. Raphall and the Rev. A. P. 
Mendes, 1851-58. The present minister, the Rev. 

G. J. Emanuel, was appointed in 1864. 

Schools connected with the synagogue have been 
in existence since 1840; and in 1843 Sir Moses 
Montefiore laid the foundation-stone of a new school 
in Huist street. Of recent years a considerable 
number of societies and associations have been 
formed in Birmingham to meet the influx of Rus¬ 
sian Jews, such as the Naturalization Society and 
Workingmen’s Club. 

Zionism is in considerable favor among the Birm¬ 
ingham Jews, a branch of the Chovevei Zion and a 
B‘nai Zion Association having been recently founded 
among them. 


BIRTH, NEW : Renewal of a man’s nature by 
casting aside the impurity of sin which cleaves to 
him from his former life, thus turning him into 
a pious and righteous child of God. The idea 
of man’s regeneration was first expressed by the 
prophet Ezekiel (xxxvi. 25 ct seq. ; compare xi. 19, 
xviii. 31; Ps. li. 12): ‘‘I will sprinkle clean water 
upon you: from all your filthiness and from all your 
idols will I cleanse you, and I will give you a new 
heart, and a new spirit will I put within you.” It 
was probably suggested by the rite of ablution, 
which was connected with every conversion (see 
Zecli. xiii. 1 et seq. and Isa. iv. 4; compare “Sliib- 
bole ha-Leket,” p. 145a, quoted by Schechter, in 
“ Jew. Quart. Rev.” xii. 421) and signified a change 
of the whole man; exactly as Naaman the proselyte, 
after bathing in the Jordan seven times, became 
dean “and his flesh like that of a little child” 
(II Kings v. 14). The expression used by the Rabbis 
for the person who underwent a change of heart 
through repentance and conversion is, therefore, 
‘‘beriali hadashah” (a new creature). The verse’ 
“The people which shall be created shall praise the 
Lord ” (Ps. cii. 19 [18]), is explained in Midr. Teh. on 
the passage (compare Pesik. d. R.K xxviii. 181) thus: 

” I he people who shall be reborn through repentance 
of their sins shall praise the Lord ”; and it is either 
referred to the Messianic future, “ the generation 
to come,” or to the annual regeneration on the 
Day of Atonement, which, by blotting out the old 
year’s sins, renders Sukkot “ the first day ” “ of the 
reckoning of sins” (Tan. and Lev. R. to Lev. 
xxiii. 40). 

The proselyte who casts off the impurity of idola¬ 
try and turns to the God of life becomes a “new 
creature ” (Gen. R, xxxix.; Sotah 12b; 

The compare Asexath, Prayer of). “ He 
Proselyte, who turns away from uncireumcision 
and becomes a Jew is like one who 
I turns away from the grave and requires cleansing,” 

1 was the maxim of the Ilillelites (Pes. viii. 8). Hence 
arose the halakic rule that “a proselyte is like a new¬ 
born child whose family relations are no longer the 
same as before his conversion ” (Yeb. 22a, 48b, 97b; 
Maimonides, “Yad,” Issure Biali, xiv. 11). ’it is 
therefore more than improbable that Nicodemus, a 
member of the Sanhedrin (John vii. 50) and a leader 
in the synagogue (iii. 10), should not have under¬ 
stood the words of Jesus: “Except a man be born 
again he can not see the kingdom of God ” (John iii. 
3-10). On the contrary, this idea of a new birth and 
the term, “a new creature,” used by Paul (Gal. vi. 

15; II Cor. v. 17; I Peter i. 3,23; ii. 2; Clementine 
“Homilies,” xi. 26; “Recognitions,” vi. 9; Barna¬ 
bas xv. 7) with reference to Christian baptism, are 
directly borrowed from the rabbinical schools, as is 
also the .expression, “Except ye be converted and 
become as little children ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ” (Matt, xviii. 3), which has the 
same meaning^as the saying in John iii. 3 (compare 
Yer. Bik. iii. 65d; Midr. Sam. xvii. 1). Accordingly 
the fundamental doctrine of Paul’s preaching, that 
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in baptizing in the name of Jesus, the sinful man 
should die through the death of Jesus and rise again 
to a new life through the resurrection 
A of Jesus (Rom. vi. 8-10, vii. 6, xii. 3; 
Rabbinical Titus iii. 5; and elsewhere), is not 

Notion, original with him. Paul merely gave 
to the Jewish idea of the new birth an 
antinomian character. The original story in the 
New Testament of Jesus’ baptism was regarded as 
signifying his rebirth as the Son of God; the heav¬ 
enly voice is said to have cried in the words of Ps. 
ii. 7: “ Thou art my son; to-day have I begotten 
thee” (compare Heb. i. 5, v. 5; Acts xiii. 33, with 
Matt. iii. 17; Mark i. 11; Usener, “ Religionsge- 
scliichtliche Untersucliungen,” 1889, i. 47 et seq .). . 

The new birth through the water and the spirit, i 
of which Jesus speaks (John iii. 5), has its parallel 
in the passage Mek., T itro 5: “ Israel received the 
law in the desert amid fire and water” (compare 
Sanh. 39a : “True baptism is by fire ”). James i. 18 
speaks of rebirth through the word of truth: “ Of 
his own will begat he us by his word of truth that 
we should be the firstlings of his creatures.” 

K. 

BIRTHDAY : There are no positive data in the 
Bible or in rabbinical literature concerning birthday 
festivals among the ancient Jews. This silence on 
the subject is, however, no warrant for the conclu¬ 
sion that the Jews altogether abstained from follow¬ 
ing a custom which was general among the Egyp¬ 
tians (Gen. xl. 20), Persians (Herodotus i. 133), 
Syrians, and Greeks. Even if not common among 
the people, yet kings and princes probably prac¬ 
tised it, following the custom of their heathen con¬ 
temporaries. Birthday festivals were not considered 
by the Rabbis as “ hukkot ha-goyim ” (customs of the 
heathen; see Maimonides, T ad ha-Hazakah, Ak- 
kum we-Hukotehem, xi. 12), although Lightfoot 
held a contrary opinion (“Horse Hebr.” on Matt, 

xiv. 6). 

A close study of the Biblical text shows that the 
Bible is not altogether wanting in references to the 
subject; for, while it lacks positive 

Biblical accounts, it contains passages from 
References, which it may be inferred that the cus¬ 
tom of remembering birthday anni¬ 
versaries was not wholly unknown among the Jews. 
u The day of our king” (Hosea vii. 5), on which the 
princes made the king sick with bottles of wine, and 
the king himself “stretched out his hand with 
scorners,” alludes more probably to a birthday fes¬ 
tival than to a solemn occasion, such as the anni¬ 
versary of his installation, which would have been 
observed with more decorum (see Josephus, “Ant.” 

xv. 9, § 6). 

Birthdays might not have been celebrated by the 
common people with great solemnity, yet they did 
not pass wholly unnoticed, and were remembered by 
congratulations, as in modern times. Jeremiah not 
only cursed the day of his birth, but wished that it 
should not be blessed (Jer. xx. 14), as though such 
had been the custom. 

It is said of Job, “and he cursed his day” (Job iii. 
1). The emphatic and determining expression “his 
day ” implies the idea that he, like everybody else, 
had a certain day of the year singled out for a cer¬ 


tain purpose, which we learn further was the anni¬ 
versary of liis birth. 

The second or third birthday of a child whose 
coming into the world was very much desired by his 
parents was usually made the occasion of a feast, 
because the child was then weaned, and had conse¬ 
quently passed the dangerous and uncertain stage of 
infancy. Abraham made a great feast on the day 
Isaac was weaned (Gen. xxi. 8). This occurred, ac¬ 
cording to Rashi, at the expiration of 
Weaning twenty-four months. Bishop Ely 
on Second (“Holy Bible Com.” l.c. on the pas- 
Birthday. sage) says; “By comparing I Sam. it 
would seem that this was very proba¬ 
bly a religious feast. ” Hannah postponed the yearly 
family feast at Shiloh until she had weaned Samuel, 
in order to celebrate his birthday at the same time 
(I Sam. i. 23, 24). According to Rashi and Midr. 
R. Samuel, l.c., this also occurred at the end of 
twenty-four months. Yet from II Chron. xxxi. 16 
it may be inferred that Samuel was weaned at the 
end of liis third year; for only from that age were 
children admitted to the service of the Temple. 

Two instances of birthday celebrations are men¬ 
tioned in post-Biblical literature, from which it may 
be assumed that this was customary in the Herodian 
family. They used to celebrate birthdays with 
great pomp, and in the same manner as the Egyp¬ 
tian kings had done more than 2,000 
In Post- years earlier (Gen. xl. 20), by exten- 
Biblical sive public entertainments, which were 
Times. made the occasions of granting favors 
to friends and pardons to those in dis¬ 
grace. Agrippa I. solemnized his birthday anni¬ 
versary by entertaining his subjects with a festival, 
and decreed the recall of his banished general Silas, 
which recall, by the way, the latter stubbornly de¬ 
clined (Josephus, “Ant.” xix. 7, § 1). Herod the 
Tetrarch celebrated his birthday with a great feast, 
at which the daughter of Herodias danced before 
the guests, the king promising “ to give her what¬ 
soever she would ask ” (Matt. xiv. 6). 

The Jewish people in general may have had rea¬ 
sons to avoid feasting on birthdays in the times of 
the Tannaim and Amoraim: first, because they had 
been at one time grievously offended on such festi¬ 
vals (according to II Macc. vi. 7, the Jews were 
forced, in the time of Antiochus, to eat of the sacri¬ 
fices which were offered “in the day of the king's 
birth every month”); secondly, because no “Tal- 
mid hakam” would attend as a guest at such a 
feast, since the Rabbis condemn the Talmid hakam 
who partakes of a meal or feast which is not a 
“ sehidat inizwali” (commendable meal). And to 
the son of him who frequented feasts were applied 
opprobrious epithets, such as “son of an oven- 
heater, ” “ son of a market-dancer, ” etc. 
The Bar Since the fifteenth century (Low, “ Le- 
Mizrwah. beusalter,” p. 210) the thirteenth birth¬ 
day of a boy has been made the occa¬ 
sion of a family feast because it coincides with his 
religious majority (Bar Mizwaii). 

In modern times the widely spread custom of cele¬ 
brating some particular birthday of a great man by 
a banquet or by some literary production has enriched 
Jewish literature with many gems of Hebrew learn- 
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ing* and poetry. Jewish scholars of great renown 
have become the recipients of marks of deference and 
homage on the part of their friends and admirers on 
their seventieth or eightieth or ninetieth birthday 
by the publication of a jubilee-book, to which schol¬ 
ars from far and near have contributed some of their 
best work. Of these publications are : 

Special (1) “ Jubelschrift zum Heunzigsten 
Birthdays Geburtstag des Dr. L. Zunz,” Berlin, 
of Scholars. 1884, produced on the occasion of Dr. 

Zunz’s ninetieth birthday; (2) “Jubel¬ 
schrift zum Siebenzigsten Geburtstag des Prof. Dr. 
H. Graetz, 77 Breslau, 1887, in celebration of Graetz’s 
seventieth anniversary; (3) “ Festschrift zum Aclit- 
zigsten Geburtstag des Dr. Moritz Steinschneider,” 
Leipsic, 1890, on the eightieth birthday of Dr. Stein¬ 
schneider; and (4) “Shay la-Moreli” (A Present to 
the Teacher), Berlin, 1890, dedicated to Dr. Israel 
Hildesheimer by his friends and students on his sev¬ 
entieth birthday. 

Some have confined themselves to the sending of 
a letter of homage or a poem. Smolenskin remem¬ 
bered Dr. Zunz on his ninetieth birthday with a 
letter of congratulation, “Miktab Shalom” (“Ha- 
Shahar, 77 xii. 327). H. S. Slonimski was greeted on 
his seventieth birthday by a letter of homage, “I^- 
geret. Hen, 77 signed by twenty-eight of hislpriends, 
all poets and “maskilim 77 (“Ha-Zefirah,” vii.). S. 
Scherschewski Avrote a magnificent poem on the 
same occasion (ib.). There is a poem by A. Gott- 
lober dedicated to the famous hazan and musical 
composer, Solomon Sulzer, on his seventieth birth¬ 
day (“Ebl Shire Mahallal, 77 vii. 29). Gottlober also 
wrote six poems on several birthdays of his own (ib. 
PP* 31-40). There are several birthday poems in 
the “Shire Sefat Kodesh,” by A. Lebensohn ha- 
Kolien. most of them dedicated to his son Michael 
Joseph (ib. i. 220; ii. 162, 163-184). 

The birthday anniversaries of heathen kings, 
nv, are considered by the rabbis of the Talmud 
as legal heathen holidays, which count among those 
holidays on the three days preceding which Jews are 
by Talmudic law required to abstain from concluding 
any business with a heathen (Mislmah ‘Ab. Zarah i. 3). 

About the meaning of DP of the Mislmah, 

which seems to correspond with y/Apa jeveatog 
(LXX., Gen. xl. 20), some doubts have been raised be- 
cause, by the side of D'rfe frTDDMl DV (“ birthday 
of the king 77 ) mention is also made of DV1 HT^n DP 
nn-Dn (“the day of birth and the day of death 7 ’). 

In the Babylonian Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 10a) the 
decision is reached in favor of qp as 

meaning “the day of coronation. 77 It is accepted 
by Maimonides (see Commentary to the Mislmah, 
and 'i ad ha-Hazakah, ‘Akkuni we-Hukotehem, ix. 

5). The glossary “ Ivesef Mislmeh,” ad loc.. thinks 
that Maimonides may have read frOD'lPD (“assembly”) 
for K'DIPJ- Rashi explains K'Dirji as equivalent to 
“ the birthday of the king ”; while the Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi (‘Ab. Zarah i. 39) explains apODM as “birth¬ 
day. 77 This agrees with the use made of the word 
in many instances (Gen. R. lxxxviii.; Ex. R, xv.; 
~Yer. R. H. iii. 8; Yalk., Job. 584; Compare Rashi 
Geu. xl. 20). Graetz (iu “M. G. Y.” 230) is of the 
opinion that frCDDMI means the day of death of the 
king. 


u All these difficulties and differences may be obvi- 
d ated if rnvH DPI nrp»n DP be explained as indi- 
n eating Christian festivals of the early Church. By 

V .YT^n DP may be understood the Nativitv, or Clirist- 

>- mas, and by HJTDn DP Faster, or the Resurrection, 
r Cave (in “Primitive Christianity,” part 1, vii. 194, 
cited in McClintock and Strong’s “Cyclopedia,” s.v. 
ii “ Christmas ”) traces the observance of Christmas to 
, the second century, about the time of the emperor 
Commodus. According to David Ganz (“Zemah 
David,” i., year 3881), Commodus reigned 183-185, at 
the time of Rabbi Mei'rof the Mislmah, wlio counted 
3 those days as legal holidays. 

; A - S. R. 

BIRTHRIGHT.—Biblical Data: The right 
j of possession into which the eldest sou is born. The 
[ S011 born to the father occupied a prominent 

place in the Hebrew family (Gen. xxvii. 19, xxxv. 
23, xli. 51, xlix. 3; II Sam. iii. 2). Such a one is 
the “ first-born 77 in the proper sense, and is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from sons who are “ first-born 77 merely 
in the sense of being the first child bom to one 
of the several wives that men might have (Ex. 
xiii. 2, 12, xxii. 28; xxxiv. 19; Hum. xviii. 15). 

The first-born son took rank before bis brothers 
and sisters (Gen. xxvi. 31, 32; xliii. 33). Usually 
the father bequeathed to him the greater part of the 
inheritance, except when a favored wife succeeded 
in obtaining it for one of her sons (Gen. xxvii.; 
livings xi. 11-13). In early days the will of the 
father fixed the part of the chief lieir, but the law of 
Deuteronomy demands for him a double portion of 
all the possessions and forbids favor being shown 
to a younger son (Deut. xxi. 15-17). After the death 
of the father the first-born son was the head of 
the family; he had to provide for the widows of his 
father and for his unmarried sisters, since they ordi¬ 
narily did not have any hereditary rights. The later 
rabbinical law (Ket. 68a) obliges him to give a 
dowry when one of them was to be married. The 
old law claims all the first-born sons (in the larger 
sense, “whatever opens the womb 77 ) for Yhwh (Ex. 
xiii. 2, xxii. 29). Some explain this by ascribing 
a certain sacredness to the first-born (Benzinger, 
“Arch.” p. 470); others suppose that the elders 
were obliged to consecrate them as “nazir” (Smend, 
“A.-T. Religionsgesch.” p. 276). But from Ex. 
xiii. 12, xxii. 29; Ezek. xx. 25,26, it is evident that 
they were to be set aside as an offering for the Deity. 

It is possible that such offerings were brought in the 
oldest times, but very soon it became customary to 
offer an animal instead of the child (Gen. xxii.); and 
the later law obliges the father to redeem the child 
(Ex. xiii. 13; xxxiv. 20) for five shekels (Hum. iii. 

47; xviii. 15). See Family; First-Born, Redemp¬ 
tion of; Junior Right; Primogeniture. 

Bibliography: Jacobs, Studies in Biblical Archcolony , iii - 
Benzinger, Hchr. Archaologie , pp. 854-353; Nowaek’ Hebr. 
Archtioloyic, i. 348-350. 

J - B. E. 

-In Rabbinical Literature : The Talmud rec¬ 
ommends, as a rule of education, that a father 
should never show any preference for one of his chil¬ 
dren over the others, and points to the unhappy 
relations between Joseph and his brothers as illus¬ 
trating the disastrous consequences that may follow 
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if one child is privileged (Sliab. 10b). The prerog¬ 
atives of the first-born, as the real head of the fam¬ 
ily after the father’s death, were, however, so deeply 
rooted in the domestic life of the Jews that the 
Rabbis could not attempt to make any changes here. 
In connection with inheritance the expression “first¬ 
born ” refers only to the 2KD "lm (“ the first-born 
son of the father”), and not to the DKD "1122 (“the 
first-born of the mother ”); although the latter had 
many advantages in ritual matters (compare First- 
Born) which the former could not claim (Bek. viii. 
1; B. B. 126b). The 2KD YD2 always had the 
rights of the first-born, whether he were a legitimate 
or an illegitimate son, and even if he were a Bastard 
(Yeb. ii. 5; Gem. ib. 23a; Sitre, Deut. 215), although 
the Roman law, on the contrary, distinguished be¬ 
tween legitimate and illegitimate children in connec¬ 
tion with the law of inheritance (Koppen, “ System 
des Heutigen Romisclien Erbrechts,” p. 171). The 
right of the first-born was also possessed by the 
child that was preceded by a miscarriage, either of 
a fully developed but still-born infant or one dying 
just after birth (Bek. viii. 1; Gem. 46b), whereas a 
child born under such conditions could not be con¬ 
sidered a “ mother’s first-born ” (Bek. l.c .). In order 
to enjoy the primogeniture, the first-born had to be 
born naturally; hence, that child was excluded at 
whose birth artificial means were employed; e.g. t the 
Caesarean operation (Bek. viii. 2). A son, however, 
whose father had previously had children by a slave 
or a non-Jewess, had the full rights of the first-born; 
for, according to Talmudic law, these children were 
in no wise related to their father (Bek. viii. 1; com¬ 
pare “Maggid Mishnah” on Maimonides, “lad,” 
Nahalot, ii. 12). 

In doubtful cases, especially with twins, where 
the primogeniture was not certain, the three follow¬ 
ing persons were entitled to determine 
Identi- it; viz., the midwife, the mother, and 
fication of the father, who, however, were not 
the First- equally privileged as regards the term 
Born. of the availability of their testimony. 

The midwife could testify only imme¬ 
diately after the delivery; the mother, only during 
the first seven days after the birth; while the father 
was entitled to do so from the eighth day after the 
birth— i.e., the day of the circumcision—onward 
(Kid. 74a). 

The father’s identification of the first-born was 
most important; for, in case there were no Avitnesses, 
only he was the first-born whom the father recog¬ 
nized as such, even should it be contrary to the gen¬ 
eral presumption (npin) (B. B. 127b; Sifre,. Deut. 
216). Even if the father merely by an incidental 
remark indicated that such a one was bis first-born, 
the latter had the primogeniture (B. B. 126b). Any 
doubt as to priority of birth debarred from rights of 
primogeniture, the rule pDD2 J*02 

(“moneys of doubtful ownership must be divided 
between the claimants”) not being observed here 
(B. B. 127a). The birthright belonged not only to 
the first-born, but also to his descendants; so that 
if A, the first-born of B, died during B’s lifetime 
leaving a daughter, C, this daughter entered upon 
the full rights of A at B’s death (B. B. 117a). A 
posthumous child, however, is excluded from the 


primogeniture, although a son so born has a part 
ill the heritage. Thus, if two sons of the same 
mother or of two wives were born after the father’s 
death, the estate is divided between them in equal 
shares. If there are five sons besides the posthumous 
one. the first-born receives as his birthright p^rv 
mm, i, and for his ordinary share DIK'D p^n— like 
the other brothers—making of the property 
(B. B. 142), 

The first-born receives a double share of the real 
and personal estate (B. B. 122b, below; Sifre, Deut. 

217). In the division of the real es- 
Division of tate by lots, the first-born has the right 
Property, to claim as the second share the lot 
adjoining the first share that fell to 
him (Hoshen Mishpat, 277, 2; 174, 2; compare B. 
B. 12b). The birthright includes only the property 
the father had in his possession at his death, and not 
that added later to the estate, either by inheritance 
or by the collection of debts (B. B. 124a, b; Tosef., 
Bek. vi. 15). 


In recent times the question has often been raised as to 
whether government bonds should be considered as outstanding 
debts in regard to tbe birthright. Ezekiel Landau regarded 
stocks and bonds as ordinary promissory notes, since they were 
subject to the fluctuations in the market; hut compare Isaac 
Elhanan Spector’s responsum in M. Horwitz, “ Matteh Lewi,” 
p. 48, Frankfort-on-the Main, 1891. It is also a matter of dis¬ 
cussion whether, in case a father left assets and liabilities and 
also ready money sufficient to cover his debts, these should he 
paid out of his assets or out of the ready money; in the first 
case, the eldest son would receive a double share of the ready 
money; in the second, he would receive none of the assets. 
Most of the authorities have decided this case against the 
first-born (Lampronti, k Pahad Yizhak,” letter p. 25e). 

Nor does the first-born receive a double share of any 
improvements (niKO of the estate if the heirs have 
contributed to it with their own labor or cost (B. B. 
124a). (If the father stipulated before his death that 
the heritage should remain intact for a certain 
period, then the “bekor” receives also a double share 
of the profits that have accrued in the business, be¬ 
cause he has been obliged to assist in maintaining it 
(Lampronti, l.c.). The birthright extends only to 
the estate of the father, and not to that of the mother 
or of the brothers or sisters (B. B. viii. 4). 

Although the father can not directly deprive his 
first son of the right of primogeniture, he is at lib¬ 
erty to divide his whole property during his life¬ 
time; thus making the share of the first-born equal 
to that of the other sons, or passing him over entirely 
(B. B. viii. 5; Gem. ib. 126b). According to Nah- 
manides on Deut. xxi. 16, a father violates a relig¬ 
ious law if he does not make provision for his first¬ 
born to come into his rights. In accordance with this 


opinion in countries where the law does not lecog- 
nize the rights of primogeniture, it is a father’s re¬ 
ligious duty to make special provision on this point 
(see Spector, in M. Horwitz, ib.). When the first-born 
enters upon his inheritance, it is his duty to con¬ 
tribute a double share to the payment of his father s 
private debts; he may, however, renounce his birth¬ 
right, and thus be free of the obligation (B. B. 124a). 
Compare First-Born, Inheritance. 
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BIRTHS.—Statistical: The number of births 
among the Jewish populations of the world is gen¬ 
erally found to vary from that of the surrounding 
population in a manner showing the influence of 
some cause common in its operations to all Jews. 

Frequency: The following table, giving the 
birth-rate per thousand, seems, at first sight, to show 
a lower proportion of births among Jews than among 
the general population of the lands in which they 
dwell. 


Birth-Rate per Thousand. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Authority. 

Algeria .... 

1841 

45.8 

36.8 

Legoyt, “Imimmites,” p. 72 

Austria .... 

187S 

52.7 

32. S 

“Ann. Stat.” 1881, p. 580 

1851-57 

26.5 

38.5 

Legoyt, p. 55 

.... 

1861-70 

28.0 

30.7 

Schimmer, “ Juden in Oester- 

Berlin. 




reich.” p. 5 

1898 

16.8 


“ Statist. Jahrb.” p. 73 

Bucharest.. 

1878 

29.8 

30.7 

“ Orasului Buearesci. 1878 

Budapest... 

1S73 

37.9 

42.8 

“ Statist. Jahrb.” p. 55 

1S96 

36.4 

40.5 

u Magyar Stat. ‘Evkonyv," 





iv. 65 

France. 

1855-59 

24.9 

26.5 

Legoyt, p. 58 

Hungary... 

! 1874 

46.9 

39.7 

Lagneau, “ Denombrement,” 

Prague. 

18S0 

26.1 

21.9 

p. 21 

Statist, Handb.” p. 25 
“Zeit, Preuss. Stat.” 1879 

Prussia .... 

1S24-73 

34.7 

40.4 


187S-S2 

30.3 

39.5 

Ruppin, “ Jakrbiickerfiir Na- 


1SSS-92 



tionalokonomie,” March, 
1902, p. 377 

** .... 

24.5 

88.4 

Tb. 

“ .... 

1893-97 

22 

3S.1 

n>. 

Russia. 

1867 

32.6 

50.1 

“ Mouvement ” 

Tuscany ... 

1S68-70 

3861 

32.0 
27 2 

49.5 : 
39.0 . 

Bergmann, “ Beitrage,” p. 75 
Legoyt, p. 60 
“ Statist. Jahrb.” p. 48 

Vienna. 

1899 

22.’ 3 


Westphalia 

1824-73 

30.1 

36.7 j 

Bergmann, ib. 


This result is surprising in view of the fact that 
the increase of the Jewisli population is almost every¬ 
where greater than that of the general population. 
It is probably- due to the smaller number of deaths 
under five years among Jews, in consequence of 
which the non-nubile portion of the population is 
greater among them than among Christians, and 
any percentage is less when reckoned on the whole 
population than it would be if reckoned upon the 
number of adults onty. Thus, according to Korosi 
(“Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jalire 1881”), the 
percentage of Budapest’s Jewish population under 
twenty years was 45, while that of the Christian 
population was about 34; and it was approximately 
the same in 1871. Now, if the same proportion held 
good in 1873, the birth-rate, instead of being 38 per 
1,000 for Jews and 43 for Christians, reckoned on 
the whole population, would be 69 for Jews and 65 
for Christians, reckoned on the adult population 
only. Hence, it is probable that the birth-rate of 
Jews is only apparently lower, and would actually 
be higher, if applied only to adults. Ruppin, how¬ 
ever, in a recent study of Prussian Jews in Conrad’s 
“ Jahrbricher, ” March, 1902, shows that for Prussia 
the lower rate is justified, and is due to a change 
in the social condition and marital habits of the 
Jews. 

Fecundity: Statisticians ascertain the average 
number of children to a marriage by dividing tile 
number of births in a year by that of the marriages. 
As is evident from the following table, investigation 
shows that a Jewish marriage is almost invariably 
more fruitful than a Christian one: 


Births to a Marriage. 


Place. 

Epoch 

Jews 

Chris 

tians. 

Authority. 

Algeria .. 

1878 

5.0 

4.4 

“Ann. Stat.de France,” 1881 

Austria .. 

1851-75 

8.8 

4.4 

Legoyt, p. 55 


1861-70 

8.8 

3.8 

Bergmann, p. 75 

Baden ... 

1857-Oi: 

5.0 

4.1 

Ib. 

Berlin ... 

1881 

3.9 

3.9 

“VerofEent. Stat. Amts,” p 
48 

Bucharest 

1870-74 

2.6 

2.4 

Korosi, “ Grandes Villes,” pp. 
189-191 

France.... 

1855-59 

3.9 

3.0 

Legoyt, p. 68 ^ 

“Magyar Stat, Evkon.” iv, 
58, 65 

Hungary.. 

1896 

4.6 


Prague.... 

1865-74 

2.6 

4.1 

Korosi, pp. 34-35 

Prussia, E.. 

1819-73 

1875-99 

4.3 

! 4.2 

Bergmann, ib. 

Prussia. 

4.0 

4.4 

Ruppin, “ Jahrbiicher,” May, 
1902, p. 378 

Russia.... 

1852-95 

4.3 

4.9 

Legoyt, p. 52 
“ Mouvement” 

Tuscany ... 

1867 

3.8 

5.0 

1861 

3.9 

4.0 

Legoyt, p. 60 

Vienna. 

1864-74 

5.2 

3.9 

KorOsi, pp. 18-22 

“ .... 

1S97 

3.4 


“ Stat. Jahrb.” 1899 

Westphalia 

1819-73 

4.4 

i.’i ; 

Bergmann, ib. 


According to Professor Tait, who has deduced the 
law that the younger the age at marriage the greater 
the number of children, this fertility is due to the 
indisputable fact that Jewesses marry earlier than 
others. A striking confirmation of this explanation 
is given by the case of Russia, which forms an ex¬ 
ception as regards botli the earlier age of Jewish 
marriages and their greater productivity. Other 
causes of this fertility may be the lower rate of still¬ 
births among Jewesses, and the greater proportion 
of first-cousin marriages among the race. Joseph 
Jacobs (“Studies in Jewish Statistics,” London, 
1891) states that in investigating forty-five such 
marriages, he found an average of 4.7 children living 
per family. 

Mixed marriages, however, are very infertile. 

Children to a Mixed Marriage. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Pure. 

Mixed. 

Authority. 

Bavaria.. 

1876-80 

4.7 

1.1 

“Zeit. Bayr. Stat.” 1881, pp, 
118, 213 

Berlin.... 

189S j 

2.5 

0.9 

“ Statist. Jahrb.” 1900, pp. 29, 

Hungary. 

1896 

4.6 

0.3 

“Magyar Stat. Evkon.” iv. 

Prussia.. 

1875-83 

4.4 

1.7. 

11 Zeit! Preuss. Stat.” 1883. p. 
239 


But Ruppin points out that mixed marriages are 
increasing, and the usual method of reckoning fec¬ 
undity by dividing marriages by births is delusive, 
since there are fewer marriages of early date to con¬ 
tribute their quota. 

Plural Births : So far as the scanty materials 
that are obtainable go, there appear to be fewer 
twins among Jews than among the general popula¬ 
tion. Thus, while in Russia in 1867 there were 2.5 
per cent of twins to all births, the percentage of 
Jewish twins was only 1.1 (“ Mouvement de la Popu¬ 
lation en Russie,” p. 11), and only 25 out of 100,000 
would earn “the czar’s bounty” for triplets as 
against 35 of the general population. In Galicia 
between the years 1870-75, Jewish twins showed 0.9 
per cent, Christian 1.2 per cent, of all births (“Sta¬ 
tist. Monatschrift,” 1877, p. 178). In Wieselburg 
(Mosony), Hungary, 1833-55, there was one case of 
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Jewish twin-birtli in 174 births; while among the 
Hungarians the proportion was 1 in 102, and 
among the Croats 1 in 75 (Glatter “ Lebenschancen, ” 
p. 13). In Budapest during 1897 40 Jewish twins 
were born, and this number was less than 1 per cent 
of the total number, 4,514 (“Stat. Evkonyv,” pp. 
98, 110, Budapest, 1901). 

Sex: The following table, giving the proportion 
of boys to 100 girls born alive in the places cited, 
shows a remarkable predominance of boys among 
Jewish children: 


Proportion of Boys to 100 Girls. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Authority. 

Algeria.. 
Austria... 

1873 

103 

104 

“ Ann. Stat. de France,” 1881 

1861-71 

128 

- 106 

Schimmer, p. 6 

Budapest. 

1868-75 

114 

107 

Korosi, p. 5 

1878-82 

103 

104 

“Statist. Monats.” 1884, p. 185 


1898 

104 

104 

“Stat. Evkon.” 1901, p. 98 

France... 

1854-59 

111 

105 

Bergmann, p. 118 ... ■ 

Hungary. 

1876-78 

114 

105 

“ Statist. Monats.” vm. 4»8 

1896 

104 


“ Magyar Statist.” iv. 65 

Posen,... 

1819-73 

108 

ios 

Bergmann, p. 110 

Prague... 

1865-74 

111 

105 

Korosi, p. 35 

1879-80- 

105 

103. 

“Stat. Handhuch,” 1881, p. 2o 

Prussia.. 

1830-34 1 

111 

106 

Lagneau, p. 25 

1859-61 

105 

106 

Ih. „ 1000 

“ ! * 

1875-81 

108 

106 

“Zeit. Preuss. Stat.” 1883, p. 232 

Russia... 

1852-59 

118 

105 

Lagneau, p. 25 

1807-70 

129 

105 

u Journ. Stat. Soc.” 1880, p. 358 
Wappiius, “ Allg. Ber.” p. 195 

Sweden. 

1841-55 

107 

100 

St. Peters 
burg... 

1866-72 

147 

106 

Kdrosi, p. 174 

Vienna... 

1865-74 

117 

106 

Ih. pp. 21-22 

1897 

103 


“ Statist. Jahrb.” 1899 


The fact was noticed by Burdach at the com¬ 
mencement of the nineteenth century, by Hofacker 
(“Eigenschaften,” 1838), and by Darwin (“Descent 
of Man,” 2d ed., p. 243); but while numerous sug¬ 
gestions have been made, the cause of the predomi¬ 
nance has not been determined. The best-known 
suggestion is that of Sadler and Hofacker, accord¬ 
ing to which boys are peculiarly the 

Prepon- offspring of early marriages. This is 
derance of to some extent confirmed by Jewish 
Boys. statistics*, but the predominance of 
boys among the Jews is equally 
marked in Russia, where early marriage is the cus¬ 
tom with the general population. 

It is established that boys are more likely to be 
bom in towns than in the country; and Jews live 
mostly in towns. Lagneau suggests that the greater 
number of boys is due to the observance of the 
laws of Niddah (Lev. xv. 19); while E. Nagel (“Der 
Holie Knabeniiberschuss der Neugeborenen der 
Judinnen,” in “Stat. Monatssehrift,” 1884, pp. 183- 
186) attributes it to (1) the greater care which Jew¬ 
ish wives take of their health, and (2) the smaller 
number of illegitimate births. The suggestion is 
that fewer boys die in still-birth among Jews be¬ 
cause there are fewer illegitimate births among 
them. 

It is probable, however, that the predominance is 
not so great as it would seem from the table; and, 
as Lagneau suggests, the abnormal figures for Aus¬ 
tria, Russia, and St. Petersburg are probably due to 
some error in the registration of Jewish female 
children. The later and presumably more accurate 
III.—15 


statistics for Hungary and Vienna do not show any 
marked Jewish superiority. 

Illegitimacy : The rate of illegitimate births is 
lower among the Jews than almost any other sect 
or nation. This is evident from the following 
table, giving the percentage of illegitimate births 
to total births at the places cited: 


Percentage of Illegitimate to Total Births. 


Place. 

Epoch. 

Jews. 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Authority. 

Austria .. 

1861-70 

12.7 

14.7 

Schimmer, p. 6 

Baden ... 

1857-73 

1.6 

14.2 

Bergmann 

Bavaria.. 

1876 

1.0 

13.0 

Ih. p. 131 

Budapest 

1868-75 

6.7 

29.9 

Ih. P* o 

1874-98 

11.7 

29.3 

“ Statist. Evkon. v. 1901, p. 88 


1878-82 

10.7 

23.9 

“ Statist. Monats.” 1884, p. 285 

France... 

1887-89 

3.5 

7.5 

Lagneau, p. 28 

Hungary. 

1866-73 

1896 

1.3 

6.4 

6.5 

8.5 

Schwicker, “Ungarn,” p. 18* 

“ Mag. Stat, Evkon.” iv. 65 

Moscow.. 

11868-72 

0.0 

29.9 

Korosi, p.181 

Posen..,. 

1819-73 

2.7 

5.9 

Bergmann, p. 121 

Prague .. 

1865-74 

6.6 

43.9 

Korosi, p. 35 

Prussia... 

1822-40 

1.8 

7.0 

“ Jour. Stat. Soc.” ix. 81 

1875-80 

2.7 ; 

7,6 

“ Zeit. Preuss. Stat.” 1881, p. 
329 


Riga. 

1866-70 

0.1 

1.1 

“ Russ. Revue,” v. 427 

Russia.... 

1867 

0.2 

3.3 

Lagneau, p. 23 

1868-70 

0.2 

2.9 

“ Jour. Stat. Soc.” 1880, p. 357 

St. Peters¬ 




Korosi, p. 174 

burg ... 

1866-72 

0.1 

30.0 

Turin .... 

1865 

0.0 

13.2 

Ih., p. 102 

Verona... 

1855-64 

1.0 

20.0 

Lagneau, ih. 

yjenna... 

1865-74 

8.7 

44.9 

Korosi, pp. 21-22 

1897 

13.4 

.... 

” Stat. Jahrb. fur 1897 ” 


The high figure for Austria is almost certainly 
due to the practise of omitting civil registration of 
marriage among the poorer class of Jews; thus 
causing their offspring to be reckoned as illegitimate. 
Thus, at Storozynee, the percentage of Jewish ille¬ 
gitimate children is put at the absurd figure of 99.61, 
which simply means that the Storozynee Jews never 
register their marriages. 

It should be noted, however, that where the isola¬ 
tion of the Jews is being modified, their illegitimacy 
rate is increasing. Bergmann (“Beitrage,” pp. 129- 
130) shows that there has been a perceptible rise in 
this rate in most of the eastern districts of Prussia; 
and where a diminution has occurred as in West¬ 
phalia, it has been less than that in the general pop¬ 
ulation. 

The few facts available do not confirm Nagel’s 
theory that the low rate of illegitimacy (where male 
births'are rarer) causes a more decisive predomi¬ 
nance of the male sex among Jewish births in gen¬ 
eral; for the following table—based on the same 
authorities as before—giving the number of viable 
boys to 100 girls in illegitimate births, shows the 
same predominance: 


Number of Viable Boys to 100 Girls in Ille¬ 
gitimate Births. 


- 

Pesth. 

Prague. 

Prussia. 

Vienna. 

jews. 

106 

114 

101 

110 

Christians. 

104 

104 

103 

104 


Still-Births : It is usually asserted that there is 
a lower rate of still-births among the Jews than 
anions' non "Jews; and this might be expected, 






Birzhi 

Bischoffsheim. 
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considering' their lower infant mortality in general. 
The following table, giving the percentage of still¬ 
born to viable children, makes the percentage quite 
evenly balanced; but the trustworthiness of the 
Pi ussian statistics confirms the general impression: 


Percentage of \ table to Still-Born Children. 


Place. 

Epoeli. 

Jews- 

Chris¬ 

tians. 

Authority. 

Baden ... 
Berlin ... 

Budapest. 

France .. 
Hungary. 
Posen 

Prague... 
Prussia .. 

St. Peiers- 
burg.... 
Vienna .. 

1857-70 

1880 

1898 

1876-7S 

1890 

1855-59 

1876-78 

1819- 49 
1849-73 
1S65-74 

1820- 75 
1S75-81 

1866-72 

1865-74 

1899 

4.0 

3.9 

2.5 

6.5 
2.1 

5.2 

1.3 

2.9 
.1.1 
5.0 
2.1 

3.4 

5.4 
5.1 
5.3 

3.1 
3.9 

7.3 
3.0 

4.3 
1.6 

2.4 

3.3 

4.4 
3.7 

4.1 

3.4 

4.5 

Bergmann, p. 178 
“Statist. Jahrb.” 1891, p. 28 
“ Statist. Jahrb. 11 1900, p. 73 
lb. 

“ Statist. Evkon.” 1901, pp. 98, 
112 

Lagneau, p. 36 
“ Stat. Mounts.” 1SS4, p. 1S4 
Bergmann, p. 191 
lb. 

Korosi. p. 36 

" Zeit. Preuss. Stat.” 1877, p. 40 
lb. 1883, p. 232 

Korosi. p. 175 
lb. p. 23 

“Statist. Jahrb. 11 1901, pp. 48, 
•50 



the Christian “ Maria Dorothea Charitable Union ” • 
member of the committee of the Red Cross So¬ 
ciety; and honorary member and honorary presi¬ 
dent of more than 
100 philanthropic so¬ 
cieties of the prov¬ 
ince. In 1867 Baron 
Moritz de Hirseh 
founded at her in¬ 
stance and gave into 
her charge a relief 
bureau in Buda¬ 
pest. as a center for 
Hungary, placing at 
her disposal a yearly 
sum of 120,000 ‘gul¬ 
den for distribution 
among the-poor. 

During her presi¬ 
dency more than 
3,000,000 gulden 

were distributed. J obaumi Bischitz de li eves. 

II e r philanthropic 



The difference is attributed to the more favorable 
age at which Jewesses marry, or to the greater care 
the latter take of themselves. This superiority, 
however, is by no means proved. And though 
Nagel maintains that the smaller number of still¬ 
births is the cause of the preponderance of Jewish 
boys, Jacobs (l.c.) points out that in Budapest, 1876- 
78, the proportion of boys in stillbirths was 122 to 
100 girls among Jews, and 116 to 100 girls among 
Christians; while the figures for St. Petersburg 
would seem to indicate 185 for the former against 
126 for the latter, but this is probably due to some 
fault of enumeration. 


: r > Le?oy r t * - Dc Ccrtaincs Immunity Biosta- 
tiqucb de la Race Juivc , Paris, 1868; Lagneau, Du, D£. 
nombrement de la Population. Paris, 1882; Jacobs, Studies 
in Jewish Statistics , London, 1891. omaicb 


J. 


BIRZHI (Polish, Bine): District of Poniwiezh, 
government of Kovno. The population of 1,500 in¬ 
cludes 600 Jews, the majority of whom are engaged 
in handicrafts. The traditional Jewish charity is 
here developed in the highest degree; the philan¬ 
thropic institutions including a hospital, and the fol¬ 
lowing societies: Malbish ‘Arummim (for distribu¬ 
ting clothes among the poor), Po‘ale-Zedefc; (for 
mutual help), Gemilat Hesed (for advancing loans 
without interest), and a Talmud Torah, attended by 
eighty-eight children. The Jews in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Birzhi are engaged in agriculture on rented 
land, either cultivating it themselves, or with the 
help of others. For the history of the Jewish com¬ 
munity of Birzhi, see Iaovno, Lithuania, Radzi- 
will. 


Bibliography : E. Tyszkiewicz, Monografije Birze , 1869. 

H - H * S. J. 

BISCHITZ DE HEVES, JOHANNA (nee 
Fischer) ; Hungarian philanthropist; born in Tata 
in 1827; died in Budapest March 28, 1898; daugh¬ 
ter of a porcelain manufacturer and wife of David 
Bischitz. bhe was the founder and president of 
the Jewish Women’s Association, and the Jewish 
People s Kitchen, of Budapest; vice-president of 


labors were not only recognized by Emperor Francis 
Joseph L, who twice decorated her, but were ac¬ 
knowledged by King Leopold I. of Belgium. 

s - L.Y. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM, LOUIS RAPHAEL: 

French banker and philanthropist; born in Mayence, 
Germany, in 1800; died in Paris, Nov. 14,1873. His 
father’s sudden death, combined with the general 
upheaval of public affairs that followed the events 
of 1815, compelled Bischoffsheim to abandon the 
studies he was pursuing at the gymnasium of 
his native city and to enter commerce. He found 
employment as clerk in a banking-house at Frank- 
fort-on-tlie-Maiu, and mastered his business so rap¬ 
idly that at the age of twenty he was director of a 
bank which he himself had founded in Amsterdam. 
Ten years later, on the separation of Belgium from 
Holland, he was appointed consul-general of the 
former state at Amsterdam. 

His business grew so rapidly that he established 
branch houses in Antwerp (1827), London (1836), 
and Paris (1846). In 1850 he left Holland, and set¬ 
tled in the French metropolis, where his son Raphael 
Louis was pursuing his studies at the Ecole Centrale 
(see Raphael Louis Bischoffsheim). Paris thus 
became the headquarters of his large banking firm, 
Bischoffsheim himself undertaking the personal di¬ 
rection of the business. * 

Interested in every commercial enterprise of im- 
poitance, and taking part in all the great financial 
operations of his time, Bischoffsheim soon acquired 
immense wealth. He financed the great southern 
railway company, the Compagnie du Chemin de 
Fer du Midi, and became director of the Societe 
Generate de la Banque des Pays-Bas, of the Credit 
Foncier Colonial, of the Franco-Egyptian Bank, and 
of the Societe du Prince Imperial. 

A large portion of Bischoffsheim 7 s fortune was 
devoted to charitable and educational purposes. 

He was president of the Association Philotechnique 
and founder of the Athenee. At the latter it was 
his intention to have entertainments for charitable 
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Birzhi 

Bischoffsheim 


objects; but the enterprise failed, and the Athenee 
finally became an ordinary theater. 

Bibliography : La Grande Encyclopedia, s.v.; Paul Guerin, 
in Dktionnairc des Dictivnnaircs, s.v. 

g • 

BISCHOFFSHEIM, RAPHAEL JONA¬ 
THAN : Belgian financier and philanthropist; born 
at. Mayence in 1808; died at Brussels Feb. 6, 1883. 
He left his native town when quite young and went 
to Belgium. Endowed with good judgment, being 
a tireless worker, and having earty become familiar 
with business operations, he was soon engaged in 
important financial transactions, in which his mere 
name and his experience inspired the public with 
confidence. He opened a bank at Antwerp and an¬ 
other at Brussels, both of which rapidly succeeded. 
Bischoffsheim was one of the most active founders 


he had lived, was changed to that of “Boulevard 
Bischoffsheim”; and the community of Watermael- 
Boitfort placed his bust in the hall where the sessions 
of the Communal Council were held. 

s> M. Bl. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM, RAPHAEL LOUIS: 

French banker; member of the Institute of France; 
son of Louis Raphael Bischoffsheim; born July 22, 
1823, in Amsterdam. He received his early educa¬ 
tion in his native city, and was then sent by his 
father to Paris to take a special course preparatory 
to entering the Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manufac¬ 
tures, where he was admitted in 1842. On gradua¬ 
ting from that school he was appointed inspector of 
one of the southern railway lines belonging to the 
system controlled by his father, and remained in that 
position until 1873, when he succeeded his father in 
the banking firm. 


Genealogy of the Bischoffsheim Family. 


Raphael (Natharq Bischoffsheim (b. IT73 at Bischofsheim-on-the-Tauber; d. Jan. 22, 1814, at Mayence, 
m. Helene, dau. Herz Moses Cassel of Mayence). 


Louis (Ludwig) b. June 
22, 1800, at Mayence; 
d. Nov. 14, 1873, at 
Paris; m. dau. Hay- 
vim Sal. Goldschmidt, 
F r a n k f o r t-o n-t h e- 
Main) 

Raphael L. (deputy at 
Paris) 

Regine (m. Jules Beer) 

Henri L. (London) 


Amalie (b. March 27, 
1802; m. 1818 Aug. 
Bamberger, Mayence) 


Rudolf (Mayence) 
Ludwig (Berlin) 
Heinrich (Paris) 

Jenny (m. Levy, Paris) 
Henriette (m. Brdal) 
Clara (m. Landsberg, 
Bonn) 


Jonathan (b. April 26, 
1808, Mayence; d. Feb. 
6, 1883. at Brussels; 
m. 1832 Jette Gold¬ 
schmidt) 


Anna (m. Ludwig Bam¬ 
berger) 


Henriette (b. 1806; m. 
Belmont-Alzey 1823) 


Clara (m. Baron Maur¬ 
ice de Hirsch) 
Regine (m. Gold¬ 
schmidt, Paris) 
Ferdinand (Paris) 
Hortense (m. Monte- 
fiore, Brussels) 


-1 

Clara (b. 1809; m. Cahen 
d’Anvers, Paris) 


Eduard 
Emma 
Raphael 
Louis (Paris) 
Albert (Paris) 


of the Union du Credit, instituted in the hard times 
of 1848, and which since then has been specially 
serviceable to small traders; of the Comptoir de 
Prets sur Marchandises at Antwerp; of the Union 
du Credit at Liege; and of the National Bank, of 
which he was successively examiner and director, 
and which he saved from imminent failure in 1841, 
receiving for his services on that occasion the Cross 
of the Order of Leopold. Bischoffsheim had a high 
standing in political as well as in financial circles, 
lie was a member of the communal council of Brus¬ 
sels, and for twenty years represented the arron- 
dissement of that name in the Senate, often advising 
the ministers of finance. 

Bischoffsheim founded several philanthropic in¬ 
stitutions; among them, at Brussels, two profes¬ 
sional schools for girls, two normal schools, a model 
school, courses of lectures for women, an association 
for encouraging study among women, the Educa¬ 
tional League, and committees for supplying food 
and clothing to needy scliool-cliildren, and a chair 
of Arabic at the university. He was also actively 
interested in Jewish philanthropy, and for many 
years was a member of the Central Consistory. 

He received special naturalization papers in 1859 
for exceptional services rendered to the state, and 
he was decorated with many foreign orders. His 
funeral was attended by all classes of the whole city ; 
the name of the Boulevard de l’Observatoire, where 


Bischoffsheim in a short time acquired the reputa¬ 
tion of a public-spirited man; and his munificent 
gifts to charitable and scientific institutions won for 
him the exceptional honor of “ grande naturaliza¬ 
tion,” by which, on April 24, 1SS0, he became a citi¬ 
zen of the French republic. 

Attracted by tbe marvelous advance of astronomy, 
and deeply interested in that science, Bischoffsheim 
spared no expense in aiding astronomical institutions 
and enterprises. The observatories of Paris and of 
Montsouris owe to him in great measure the excel¬ 
lency of their modem equipment. He has also given 
his financial support to the observatory established 
by General Nansouty on tbe summit of the Pic du 
Midi. 

Bischoffslieinvs most valuable contribution to the 
progress of astronomy, however, was the observa¬ 
tory of Mont-Gras near Nice, one of the largest and 
best-equipped institutions of the kind in Europe, 
which he founded with an endowment of 1,500.000 
francs. This observatory was formally inaugurated 
Oct., 1S87, and was selected for the meeting-place of 
tbe international geodetic congress of that year. 
The Academie des Sciences sent its most illustrious 
representatives on the occasion, and later recog¬ 
nized the valuable nature of Bisclioffsheim’s services 
to astronomy by electing him member (membre hbre) 
of the Institut de France; while the French govern¬ 
ment bestowed upon him the Cross of the Legion of 
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Honor. He received two gold medals at the Paris 
Universal Exposition of 1889: one for liis observa¬ 
tory at Nice, the other for his professional school on 
the Boulevard Bourdon, Paris. 

InlSSl Bischoffsheim was chosen to represent the 
electoral district of Nice in the Chamber of Deputies; 
but he insisted upon preserving the independence 
of his political opinions, and as he would attach 
himself permanently to no political faction, he was 
not reelected in 1885. 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic ; Paul Guerin, 
Dictionnaire des Dictionnaires. 
s. J. W. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM, RAPHAEL (NA¬ 
THAN) : Merchant and prominent philanthropist; 
born at Bischofsheim-on-the-Tauber, 1773; died at 
Mayence Jan. 22,1814. He went to Mayence during 
the French Revolution, and from a small merchant 
became a purveyor to the army. Bischoffsheim was 
president of the Jewish community of Mayence. 
In a list dated April 21, 1808, he is included in the 
twenty-five foremost Jews of that city, from among 
whom the authorities were to choose notables for 
the great Sanhedrin of Paris. 

Bibliography; Family records in the register’s office, Ma¬ 
yence, Nos. 55 and 459; record of deaths, iZ>., for the year 1814, 
No. 1039; Lc Guide de la Villc de Mayence , year ix. of the 
republic; Maimer Memorbucln 1583-1837, No. 1239: Ally. 
Zeit. dcsJud, 1883, No. 8; Isr . Wochemchrift , No. 15, Magde¬ 
burg, 18S3; Israelite xxiv. 13, Mayence, 1883; Dev. Etudes 
Juices . 1831, vi. 156; Mon it cur Beige , Feb. 9,1883; Kayser- 
ling, GedenkbUltter , Leipsie, 1892; G. Vapereau, Diet . UnU 
versel dcs Contcmporains. Paris, 1893; Erinnerungen von 
Ludwig Bamberger , Berlin, 1899; Etat de la Vi'lie de Ma¬ 
yence ; MS. in the municipal archives of Mayence. 
s. S. Sa. 

BISCHOFSHEIM-ON-THE-TAUBER : City 
in the district of Mosbacli, Baden. At Lauda and 
the neighboring Tauber-Bischofslieim seven promi¬ 
nent Jews were tortured and burned, Jan. 1 and 2, 
1235, on the accusation of having murdered a Chris¬ 
tian. Nearly the whole community was annihilated 
b} r the hordes under Rindfleiseh July 24, 1298, and 
again by those under Armleder’s leadership June 
10, 1337. Another persecution took place in 1343; 
and on the appearance of the Black Death in 1348 
many Jews were martyred. Jacob of Bischofslieim, 
with his wife and son, is mentioned at Nuremberg 
in 1329. In 1336 the brothers Johann and Eberhard 
Yoyte ratified an agreement that of the yearly tax 
on the Jews of Bischofslieim one-half should thence¬ 
forth go to Otto, bishop of Wurzburg, and the other 
half to themselves until the chapter should have 
bought back the city from them. On Dec. 23 of the 

same year tliey r agreed to turn over their share to 
tlie town council. In 1388 Arcliblsliop Heinrich of 

Mayence released the knight Johann von Rieden and 
his family from all the claims of the Jews of Bisch- 
ofsheim on account of the Jews that had been 
slain in that city. In 1343 Archbishop Adolf of 
Mayence promised to cease taxing the Jews in the 
nine cities of the archbishopric to which Biscliofs- 
heim belonged. On June 27, 1400, the burgrave 
Friedrich addressed a letter to Isaac of Bischofslieim. 
In 1710 the houses of two Jews, near the church, 
were exchanged for others. In 1731 and 1746 the 
electoral government issued decrees forbidding tlie 
desecration of Sundays and holidays by Jews. The 


poll-tax of the Jews amounted to 20 kreutzer in 1724. 
From early times the city belonged to the electorate 
of Mayence, and the Jews were included in the rab¬ 
binate of Aschaffenburg, or Mayence; representa¬ 
tives of Bischofslieim are mentioned in all transac¬ 
tions of the electorate. When Baden became 
independent Bischofslieim came under the rabbinical 
jurisdiction of Wertheim. The first and the last 
rabbi of Bischofsheim-on-the-Tauber was Jacob 
Lowenstein (1851-69); while liis learned son, Leopold 
Lowenstein, rabbi at Morbacli, had charge of the 
rabbinate in 1870-71. At present (1902) the com¬ 
munity numbers 40 families, and is included in the 
rabbinate of Morback. 

Jacob ben Eliezer Brandeis, who died in 1768, is 
mentioned as rabbi of Neckar-Biscliofslieim. A Rabbi 
Hellmann, of the family of Chief Rabbi Lob of 
Prague, was the author of a commentary on the 
Sliulhan ‘Aruk, Eben lia-‘Ezer. He died at an 
early age, and was succeeded by Rabbi Moses Bam¬ 
berger, who died in old age in 1820. The latter’s 
only son, Koppel Bamberger, rabbi of Worms, died 
in 1864. The Jew Joseph, baptized in 1705, was a 
native of this place. 

Jews are also mentioned as living at Rliein- 
Bisehofsheim. 

Bibliography: Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. 124, 209, 238, 281 ; 
Menken. Scriptores Rerum Germanicarum , iii. 338; Sal¬ 
feld. and Stern, Nilrnberg im Mittelalter , p. 210; Wiener, 
Regesten , p. 119, No. 126, p. 119, No. 127, p. 121, No. 137 ; 
Zeit. fllr Gesch. dev Juden in Deutschland , iii. 325, v. 190; 
Bamberger, Juden in Aschaffenburg , 1900, p. 3 ; Steinscbnei- 
der. Cat. Bodi. No. 9139. For Neckar-Bischofsheim, see 
Wibel, Hohenlohische Kirchenliistoric , p. 757 : Lowenstein, 
Gesch. der Juden in der Kurpfalz , p. 273. 

G. A. F. 

BISENZ: Town in Moravia, Austria. About 
the earliest history of its Jews nothing is known. 
Pesina, whose “Mars Moravicus” was published in 
1677, calls it “nidus Judseorum.” 

In the time of the margraves (up to the fifteenth 
century) the Bisenz Jews must have enjoyed great 
privileges; for, according to the oldest “ mountain- 
laws,” they were permitted to own vineyards, it being 
a matter of great importance to the margraves to 
market their wine through the agenc} r of Jewish 
traders. In the wars between George Podiebrad of 
Bohemia and Matthias of Hungary ( c . 1458), Bisenz, 
and with it the Jewish quarter, was entirely devas¬ 
tated and came under constantly changing feudal 
proprietors. 

According to the feudal “ Urbarium ” of 1604, the 
Jews even then possessed thirty-two houses, a hos¬ 
pital, and seventeen smaller buildings, called “ Hoferi 
Zidovisti.” But only a year later (May 2, 1605) the 
Jewish community was totally destroyed by Stephen 
Bocskai; so that in 1655, when the new edition of 
the land-register was made out, twenty-five Jewish 
holdings still hvy in ruins. 

in the first Silesian war (Feb., 1742) the Jewish 
community suffered severe^ from the Prussian in¬ 
vasion, especially as its inhabitants had to bear their 
share of the general levies. At the close of this war 
the empress Maria Theresa in 1753 issued the so- 
called “Familien-Yerordnung ” (Family Ordinance), 
according toyvliicli only 5,442 Jewish families were 
allowed to live in Moravia; and of these 137 were 
allotted to Bisenz. On May 17, 1777, almost the 
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entire Jewish ghetto, in which there were ninety-three 
houses was burned. Up to 1782 the Jewish com¬ 
munity was subject to the feudal lord; but in crim¬ 
inal matters they were under the jurisdiction of the 


city authorities. 

Of recent events may be mentioned the organiza¬ 
tion of the Jewish congregation into a political com¬ 
munity in 1853, and the building of a new synagogue 


in 1803. j 

BISHKA, NAHMAN BEN BENJAMIN 
COHEN ZEDEK:' Russian Talmudist; lived in 
the second Half of the eighteenth century. Together 
with his brother, Shabbetai Bishka, he wrote the 
“ Shebet Ahim” (The Brothers’ Sitting), essays on 
different passages of the Talmud, with an appendix 
entitled “Slicm ‘Olam” (Eternal Name), being com¬ 
ments on different passages of the Ilaggadab and the 
Bible. The work was published (Wilna-Grodno, 
1833) by his grandson, Joshua ben Ivalonymus Cohen 
Zedek, who added an appendix of his own Talmudic 
essays under the title “ Nalial Yabbok. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica, i. 120; Benjacob, 

0zar ha-Sefarim , p. 567. 


BISHOP OF THE JEWS (Episcopus Judse- 

orum): Title given to an official of the Jews in the 
Rhine country and in England in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. At Cologne it appears to have 
been used as an equivalent to “ parnas,” or warden of 
the synagogue. In England the parnas is mentioned 
under that name, and there appear to have been in 
each large community three, and three onl>, of these 
»episcopi ” (for example, in the communities of 
London and Lincoln); and it has therefore been in¬ 
ferred that they were equivalent to the three day- 
yanim or ecclesiastical assessors who constitute the 
bet din in the Jewish community, known in the Eng¬ 
lish records as a “chapter of the Jews” (capitulnm 
Judaoram). Originally an official title, the name 
became afterward a cognomen; and in Fiench- 
speaking countries several Jews are found with the 
name “Evesque” or “Levesc. 77 Some Tallies of 
the English Exchequer have lately been discovered 
in which the Latin name is given as “Levesc,” but is 
signed in Hebrew as “ Cohen and it lias been sug¬ 
gested that the name when used as a family name is 
simply equivalent to “Cohen.” 

Besides the bishops, there was in England a Pres- 
r.YTER, who appears to have been a kind of chief 
rabbi, associated chiefly with the treasury: he would 
correspond to the ab bet din. 


Bibliography : Honiorer, Judenschrcinslmch dev Laurenz - 
>->-c hi .etc t»*. kos. 233. 234 ct passim : Jacobs, Jcilts of 
Angevin England, pp. 372, 3 jo. j 


BISLICHES or BISSELICHES, MORDE- 
CAI LOEB : Editor of some valuable Hebrew works 
of medieval authors; born at Brody, Austria, at the 
end of the eighteenth century; died about 1851. He 
was married" at the age of thirteen (a fact of which 
he bitterly complains), ultimately divorced his wife, 
and, after the death of his children, went to Paris. 
There he was very prosperous in business, devoting 
his leisure to the study and publication of Hebrew 
manuscripts in the Paris Library. Later he went to 


Holland and Italy, wdiere he collected a number of 
Hebrew^ manuscripts. Returning to his birthplace, 
lie prepared for publication, with the aid of his 
brother Ephraim, the following works: 


(1) “Yesbiflot Meshiho,” of Isaac b. Judab Abravanel, 
Carlsruhe, 1S28; (2) “ Sef’er ba-Nefesh,” of Shem-Tob Palquera, 
Lemberg, 1835; (3) - Moreh ha-Moreh,” of Shem-Tob Palquera, 
Presburg. 1837; (4) “Ma’amar Yikkavu ha-Maymv of Samuel b. 
Judah Tibbon, Presburg, 1837; (5) Moses Nahmamdes Hiddu- 
shim on “ Shabbat,” under the title, 44 Ozar Neihmad, Presburg, 
1837 * (6) “ Minhat Kena’ot,” of Abba Man b. Moses of Lunel, 
Presburg, 1838: ‘(7) Li Sefat Yeter ” of Abraham ibn Ezra (edited 
with preface by Me'ir Letteris), Presburg, 1838; (8) 4 Ha-Paht, 
a catalogue of eighty valuable Hebrew manuscripts in the posses¬ 
sion of Bisliches (described by L. Zunz, with additional critical 
remarks by Senior Sachs), Berlin, 1850. 

Bibliography: His prefaces to the books Mct'ctn\av_ I i^kavu 

ha-Manim and Ha-Palit ; Steinschneider, Cat. RociL cols. 

800,"992^ 1959; Fiirst, BihV. Jud. } ; 129; Zedner, Cat. Bebr . 

Books Brit. Mus. s.v.; Geiger, Jud. Zcit. m. 282. 

D. 

BISMARCK, PRINCE OTTO EDUARD 
LEOPOLD : Prussian statesman; born at JSchon- 
liausen April 1, 1815; died at Friedrichsruh July 
30, 1898; member of the Prussian Diet (Yereinigter 
Landtag), 1847-51; representative of Prussia at the 
Bundestag at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1851-59; Prus¬ 
sian ambassador at St. Petersburg from Match, 1859, 
to May, 1862, and at Paris from May to Sept., 1862; 
secretary of state and premier from Sept., 1862, to 
Aug., 1866; then chancellor of the North German 


*tt, _.,4-il iQ"?n 




from Dec., 1870, to March 20, 1890. 

As a delegate to the first Prussian Diet, convened 
in 1847, Bismarck, a strong adherent of the feudal 
party (“ Junkerpartei ”), opposed the new law which, 
favored the emancipation of the Jews. He elo¬ 
quently advocated the idea of a Christian state in 
which Jew r s might have all personal liberties, but 
should not be accorded the right of serving as mag¬ 
istrates. He evinced the same spirit- of religious or, 
rather, racial prejudice when Eduard Simson was 
elected speaker of the Erfurt parliament and him¬ 
self one of the secretaries: “ My late father, ” he said, 

“ would thrice turn in his grave should lie hear that 
I had become the secretary of a Jewish savant” 
(Simson had been baptized). In 1881 Bismarck 
praised Simson as one of the most distinguished and 
patriotic representatives of the national idea.. 

Time and experience wrought a change in Bis¬ 
marck’s view's. Many years later (1870), at Ver¬ 
sailles, he confessed that he had heard and had de¬ 
livered “ many a stupid speech at this Diet. 

As Prussian minister of state, he acquiesced in the 
full emancipation which had come to the Jews 
through the revolution of 1S4S; and under his chan¬ 
cellorship the North German Federation passed the 

law of July 3. 1669: “ A_ll existlDg restrictions of 

civil and political rights, restrictions derived From 
the difference of religion, are hereby abolished. Es¬ 
pecially the right of participating in the representa¬ 
tion of the municipality and of the state, and of 
holding public office, shall be independent of the 
religious creed.” In words and deeds Bismaick 
proved himself a stanch defender of these principles, 
which were embodied in article 8 of the constitution 
of the empire. “ I shall never consent to any attempt 
at curtailing the constitutional rights of the Jews 
(Poscliinger, “Fiirst Bismarck,” p. 227). With the 
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same emphasis he declared his opposition to the 
anti-Semitic movement: “I decidedly disapprove of 
this agitation against the Jews, he it on religious or 
on racial grounds. ” 

In 1868, when the agitation began against the 
Jews in Rumania, he took the part of the persecuted, 
and tried to influence Prince (afterward King) Ivarl 
in their favor, as is seen from a letter addressed to 
Cremieux by Count von dor Goltz, Prussian ambas¬ 
sador to the French court (April 2): “ From the letter 
of the president of the cabinet of Feb. 22 you may 
have learned already of the deep interest which the 
royal government takes in this affair. The readi¬ 
ness with which Count Bismarck has complied with 
your wish expressed in your letter of March 26 is 
a new proof thereof. His Excellency authorizes me 
to inform you that the Prussian consul-general at 
Bucharest lias been ordered by telegraph to remon¬ 
strate with Prince Karl against the proposed law 
concerning the Israelites, which has just been sub¬ 
mitted to the Rumanian legislature.” 

At the Berlin Congress of 1878, Bismarck, plead¬ 
ing for the rights of the Rumanian Jews, remarked 
to Prince Gortschakoft* that perhaps the sad condi¬ 
tion of the Jews in Russia was due to the fact that 
they were deprived of civil and political equality. 
That no political considerations but the sentiments 
of justice and humanity dictated his actions is shown 
in the answer made by his coadjutor, Yon Billow, 
secretary of state for foreign aff airs, to the represent¬ 
atives of the Alliance Israelite Universelle, who, 
desiring the chancellor’s intercession in behalf of 
the Jews of the Balkan districts, had pleaded for 
toleration: “Gentlemen,” said Yon Billow, “ ‘ toler¬ 
ation ’ is an incorrect word; not toleration, but un¬ 
restricted exercise of all their rights shall we de¬ 
mand, at the congress, for your coreligionists.” 

And yet the “iron chancellor,” who had it in his 
power to crush the anti-Semitic movement at its be¬ 
ginning, was led by political reasons to foster it for 
some time. Having changed the liberal policy 
which he had followed since 1867, and in which lie 
had had the support of the prominent Jewish states¬ 
men Lasker and Bamberger, he sought the alliance 
of the Conservative party, which in 1878 had gained 
the ascendency in the Reichstag. The court*chap¬ 
lain, Adolf Stocker, founder of the Christian-Social¬ 
ist party and of its offspring, anti-Semitism, was not 
hampered in his reactionary agitations. Bismarck 
considered this new movement an efficient auxiliary 
in combating liberalism and democracy. But this 
strange fellowship, which, especially in Berlin, had 
pernicious consequences, was not of long duration. 
Bismarck never yielded to the demands of the agita¬ 
tors, and strenuously checked their attempts to de¬ 
prive the Jews of the rights guaranteed to them by 
the fundamental laws of the empire. 

Bibliography: Antisemitenkatcchismus , Danzig, 1901; 
Mtttlieilunaen aus clem Vcrcine zur BcMimpfunq dcs 
Antisemitismus since 1891; Anti-Semitism, and bibliography 
at the end of that article. 

o- S. Man. 

BISNA, BISINAH, BISNI (BIZNA) : Pal¬ 
estinian scholar of the fourth amoraic generation 
(fourth century); contemporary of Bereciiiaii IT., 
with whom he appears in a halakic discussion (Yer. 


Ma‘as. v. 52a—“ Bisinali ”; Yer. Ned. iii. 37d; Yer. 
Sliebu. iii. 34d, where “ Yosnah ” is to be corrected). 
His name is connected with several Ilalakot, for the 
most part, however, as transmitting opinions of his 
predecessors and contemporaries (Yer. Pes. iv. 31a; 
Yer. M. K. i. 80a; Yer, Yeb. iii. 5a). In homiletic 
literature he also transmitted remarks in the names 
of others (Tan., Shemini, 8 [ed. Buber, xii.]; Gen. 
R. xiv. 9, “Bisni”; Deut. R. iv. 6). 

In his own name but few Haggadotare preserved; 
of these, the following interpretation of a Biblical 
verse may serve as a specimen: 

“Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest, 0 Lord, and 
teachest out of thy law ” (Ps. xciv. 12). “ No man on earth is 
entirely exempt, from pain. If his eye hurts him, he can not 
sleep; a toothache keeps him wakeful all night. But here is a 
scholar engaged in the study of the Law, and he spends a whole 
night in thoughtful meditations. The former is awake through 
pain, the latter voluntarily : blessed is he who chastonoth him¬ 
self with wakefulness over the study of the Law ” (Tan., Mikkez, 
ed. Buber, xvi.; Yalkut 850 reads “ Bizna ”). 

Bibliography: Frenkel, Mebo , GSb; Backer, An. Pal Amor. 
iii. GG9. 

J. Sit. S. M. 

BISTRITZ, KALMAN KOHN: Hungarian 
Neo-Hebraic poet; lived at the beginning of the 
nineteentli century. He was the author of the Purim 
drama “ Goral lia-Zaddikim ” (The Lot of the Right¬ 
eous), which appeared in Yienna, 1821. He be¬ 
longed to the same family as Mei'r Kolm Bistritz, 

, and is considered a good epigrammatist. 

Bibliography: Furst, Bibliotheca Judaica , i. 120; Kayser- 
ling, in Winter and Wunscbe, Jiklische Littcratur , iii. 896 
(both mistakenly cite Bistritz’s work as Gomel ha-Zocldilnm 
[The Reward of the Righteous]); Berliner, Beitrdfje zur 
Gcsch . des Jildischcn Drama, appended to bis edition of R. 
Moses Zacuto’s Yesod ‘Olam , p. xviii., Berlin, 1S74. 

I- G. P. Wl. 

BISTRITZ, MEIR KOHN: Hungarian Neo- 
Hebraic poet and author; bom in Yag-Bistritz, 
Hungary, 1820; died in Yienna Sept. 7, 1892. He 
lived the greater part of his life in Yienna, where he 
published most of his works. The first of these 
was his notes and German translation of Mordecai b. 
Mei’r Kalman’s didactic poem, “Tabnit lia-Bayit” 
(The Shape of the House) (1858). In the following 
year he published “ Kol Rinnah ” (The Yoice of Re¬ 
joicing), a Hebrew poem with a German translation, 
both composed by him on the occasion of the dedi¬ 
cation of the new temple in Budapest. In 1S63 he 
produced a new and improved edition of the anony¬ 
mous “ ‘Aruk ha-Kazer ” (Abridged Dictionary). A 
year later he edited and published “ Ziyyun le-Zikron 
‘Olam ” (Sign of Eternal Remembrance), a work in 
honor of the seventieth birthday of Isaac Noah 
Mannheimer, containing addresses, songs, essays, 
etc., in Hebrew and German. He wrote other minor 
poems, and a humorous essay on the proverb 
“Wenn die Chassidim reisen. reguet es” [“ Jiidisch- 
Deutsclies oder Deutsch Judisches Spriehwort,” 
Yienna, I860]. He was also the author of a lengthy 
article in the Hebrew periodical “Bet Talmud” (iv. 
140, 177, 206), to explain the difficult passages in 
Midrash Tanliuma, which were pointed out by Ja¬ 
cob Reifmau. 

Bistritz’s last and largest work was the M Bi‘ur 
Tit lia-Yawen ” (The Cleaning up of the Mire; Pres- 
burg, 1888), it vindictive attack on the radical criti¬ 
cism of Osias H. Schorr in explaining the Talmud. 
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The book is full of diatribes against Schorr’s per¬ 
sonality, and is written in abusive and bombastic 
stvle Schorr’s pupils or followers, and all Polish 
jews who have adopted modern dress or modern 
views come in for their share of abuse. The work, 
which is, however, not without merit as a contri¬ 
bution to the lexicography of the Talmud, closes 
with sixteen epigrams aimed at another alleged fol- 
lower of the liberal editor of “Ile-Haluz,” Asher 
Simha Weissman, author of “Kedushat ha-Tanak. 

BIHMOSRAFIIT : Lippe, smow-aphiscli^ Lcticou, i.243 6 2 n 
Zeitlin, BiWU) theca Hebraica. PP.1l<®, U9,h.tnsertinS, 
Winter and Wunsctie, JUchsdtc Lillet atw , m. sJo- 

L. O. l ' " I- 

BITHIAH. -Biblical Data : Daughter of Pha¬ 
raoh whom Mered of the tribe of Judah married 
(I Chron. iv. 18). In the Midrash (Lev. R. § 1) she 
is called the foster-mother of Moses. 

j. jn. Ct - B - L - 

._jn Rabbinical Literature : Daughter of 

Pharaoh; identified in the Midrasli with Moses’ 
foster-mother. The name is explained as follows; 
God said to her, “ You have called Moses your son, 
although he was not your son, therefore I will call 
you my daughter [“Bitliiah” = “bat,” daughter; 
“Yah ” God], although you are not my daughter 
(Lev R i. 3; Meg. 13a; and clsevrhere). Bitliiah 
is also identified with “his wife Jehudijali,” men- 
tinned in tlie same verse (I Chron. iv. 18). and the 
name is interpreted as signifying that she became a 
Jewess, giving up the idolatry of her fatliei. I he 
names of the men whom “she bare,” which are enu¬ 
merated in that verse, are taken to be different des¬ 
ignations for Moses (compare Moses in Rabbinical 
Literature), Bitliiah being represented as Moses | 
mother in the passage, because the person who rears 
an orphan is regarded as the veritable parent. 
Mered, whom Bitliiah subsequently “took,” was 
Caleb, who was called Mered (“rebellion”) because, 
as she rebelled against her father and her family, so 
did Caleb “ rebel ” when he refused to follow the evil 
counsels of the spies (l.c.; Sank. p. 19b; Targ. on 
the passage; compare also the pseudo-Jerome com¬ 
mentary on the passage). . . 

Bitliiah bathed in the Nile, because, having a skin- 
disease, she could bathe only in cold water; yet she 
had hardly touched the casket in which Moses lay, 
when her disease left her, and she then knew that 
the boy was destined for great things (Pirke R. El. 
xlviii.; Ex. R. i. 23). When her attendants sug¬ 
gested’ to her that it was unseemly that Pharaoh’s 
daughter should act against her father s commands, 
the angel Gabriel appeared and slew them; and 
Bitliiah herself took the casket out of the water. 
As it was a considerable distance from the bank, her 
arm was miraculously lengthened so as to enable her 
to reach it (Sotali, p. 12b; Meg. p. lob). Bitliiah was 
the first-born of her parents, but, through Moses 
praver, v r as spared at the time of the death of the 
first-born (Pesik., ed. Buber, vii. 65a). She is num¬ 
bered among the persons who entered paradise alive; 
having saved Moses, she w r as forever freed from death 
(“Derek Erez Zutta,” i.; Talk. i. 42, ii. 367). Com¬ 
pare Moses in Rabbinical Literature. 

L. G. 


BITHYNIA : A province in the northwest of 
Asia Minor, adjoining the Propontis, the Thracian 
Bosporus, and the Euxine. A Jewish colony ex¬ 
isted there as early as the first century of the com¬ 
mon era. In his address to Caius, the Judean 
Aerippa speaks of the Jews of Bithynia (Philo, 
“Legatio ad Cajum,” §36; ed. Mangey, 587). A 
Greek tumulary inscription hearing all the charac : 
teristies of its Jewish origin was discovered in 1891 
at Arnaut-Keni in Bithynia. It runs as follows; 
’Evdade Ka-dnehai Zavpang, vibg Tepovrjov ttp[eaPvrepov\, 
ypauparevg nal ktuararrig rdv tza/.aiuv Etpnvrj (“Here 
lies Sanbatis [= Sbabbethai], son of Gerontios, pres- 
by ter, scribe, and president of the elders. Peace. ). 

It is thus evident that organized Jewish communi¬ 
ties existed not only in the important cities, like 
Nici-ea and Nicomedia, but also in the small towns. 
These communities, like all those of the Byzantine 
empire underwent many persecutions during the 
Middle Ages. In 1326 Bithynia was conquered by 
the sultan Orkkan, and the condition of the Jews 
was greatly improved. 

At present Bithynia forms a part of the vilayet 
of Brusa which contains about 5,800 Jews. They 
are chiefly engaged in the sale of textile materials 
and undressed silk, in brokerage, money-changing, 
i and various handicrafts. The Alliance Israelite u m- 
verselle has established several schools for children. 

Btrliography: Theodore Reinacli, in Revue Etudes JuVpe& 
Bl xxvi. 167; Schurer, Gesch. der Juclen rm Zeitcilter Jem 
Christ-U p. IS; Cuinet, La Turquie d Asie, iv. 11. 

G. 

BITTER HERBS. See Passover. 

BITTERN (“kippod”): From an examination 
of the passages in which “kippod” occurs it would 
seem that a bird is meant by the word. In Isa. 
xxxiv. 11, “ But the cormorant and the kippod shall 
possess it; the owd also, and the raven shall dwell in 
it,” any meaning for “kippod” other than the name 
of a bird would be decidedly out of place. In Zepk. 
ii. 14 it is again mentioned by the side of the cormo¬ 
rant. and is spoken of as singing “in the upper lin¬ 
tels ” From Isa. xiv. 23 it is clear that the kippod 
was one of the wading birds.. Hence there seems to 
be o'ood ground for translating the term by “ bittern 
as the bittern is a nocturnal bird, dwells alone, and 
belongs to the wading class. The ancient versions 
have “ porcupine ” instead of “ bittern,” and the later 
usase of Hebrew and the Arabic “kunfud ” support 
this"translation; but the difficulties aroused by the 
reading “porcupine” in the Biblical passages are 

formidable. ^ -o t 

j. JR. G ’ R L> 

BITTOON, ISAAC (sometimes called Pittoon): 
English pugilist, fencing master, and teacher of 
“the noble art of self-defense”; born in Vii 8; died 
in Feb., 1838. His first encounter was with Tom 
Jones of Paddington, whom he met and. defeated 
at Wimbledon, Surrey, July 31, 1801. This victory 
was followed by a drawn battle with George Mad¬ 
dox, which took place Dec. 13, 1802, on the same 
spot, and was called off after seventy-four rounds. 
On July 16, 1804. on Willesden Green, near London, 

' Bittoon fought a drawn battle with William TV ood 
a London coachman, interrupted in the thirty-sixth 
round by the appearance of officers from Bow street. 
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Bitumen 
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Subsequently lie appeared in the ring only as a sec¬ 
ond: and on Nov. 16, 1812. assisted Jack Carter in 
his match against Jack Power. 

Soon after his last appearance as a principal, Bit- 
toon retired from the prize-ring, and established an 
athletic school in Goulston street, Whitechapel, Lon¬ 
don, where he gave instruction in boxing and fen¬ 
cing. He was buried in the Jewish cemetery near 
Bethnal Green. 

Bibliography: Miles, Pugilistica , vol. i. 

J. E. H. Y. 

BITUMEN : A substance said (in Gen. xi. 8) to 
have been used for mortar. It belongs to the class 
of hydrocarbons, and is a resultant from petroleum, 
after having gradually undergone evaporation and 
oxidation. The continuation of this process upon 
this mineral tar produces the asphalt so abundant at 
the southern end of the Dead Sea. Indeed, this 
material gave that sea the name of the asphaltic lake 
(Asphaltites Lacus). Deposits of this substance are 
found^ in many parts of the world, and almost al¬ 
ways in close proximity to bitumen springs. The 
best known among those in the East to-day are at 
Hit, not far from the site of ancient Babylon. This 
bitumen was used in coating and thus in increasing 
the durability of sun-dried bricks, and for various 
other useful purposes. Hull thinks that the bitu¬ 
men in the basin of the Dead Sea is probably derived 
from the bituminous limestones of the Cretaceous 
series, and that it reaches the surface through fissures 
in the rock. Of slight commercial importance, the 
springs of Hit are still used by the native boat- 
builders. 

J - JR- I. M. P. 

BIURISTS (fromTlN’a “commentary ”): A class 
of exegetes of the school of Mendelssohn. Not con¬ 
tent with giving a simple meaning, most of the Bib¬ 
lical commentators immediately preceding Mendels¬ 
sohn had interpreted the Biblical passages from an 
individual point of view, and had so distorted the 
literal sense of the words that they failed completely 
to make clear the actual meaning. Mendelssohn 
compiled for his children a literal Ger- 
Transla- man translation of the Pentateuch; and 
tion of the to this Solomon Dubno, a grammarian 

Pen- and excellent Hebraist, undertook to 
tateuch. write a "biur” or commentary. As 
soon, however, as a portion of the 
translation was published, it was criticized by rabbis 
of the old school, including Raphael ha-Kohen of 
Hamburg, Ezekiel Landau of Prague, Hirscli Janow 
of Posen, and Pliineas Levi Horwitz of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. Fearing that the charm of the German 
language would lead the Jewish youth to study the 
translation rather than the Torah itself, and believing 
that they would thus be led away from orthodox 
Judaism, the rabbis united forces, and in June, 1779, 
issued a ban against “the German Pentateuch of 
Moses of Dessau.” This act led Solomon Dubno to 
give up his work after having finished Genesis: but, 
in order that the undertaking might be completed, 
Mendelssohn himself undertook the commentary. 
Finding, however, that the work was beyond his 
strength, he committed to Naphtali Herz Wesel 
(Hartwig Wessely) the biur to Leviticus, to Aaron 


Jaroslav that to Numbers, and to Hertz Homberg 
that to twenty-two of the middle chapters of Deu¬ 
teronomy. 

Thus the work that was to revolutionize Bible-study 
among the Jews was completed in March, 1788, under 
the title “Netibot ha-Shalom ” (The Paths of Peace). 
It is preceded by an introduction in Hebrew, written 
by Mendelssohn, in which he discusses the history 
of the work and the rules of idiom and syntax fol¬ 
lowed in his translation. Mendelssohn wrote, also, a 
German translation of the Psalms, with a Hebrew in¬ 
troduction (“ mebo ”) on Biblical poetry, for which 
Joel Lowe (Joel Bril, fjvQ = the initials 
Men- of y 1 ? min' p p), conjointly with 
delssohn’s Aaron Wolfsohn (Aaron of Halle, a 
Works. translator of the Song of Solomon), 
wrote the biur. The biur to Kaplan 
Babe’s translation of Ecclesiastes was written by 
Mendelssohn. The work begun by Mendelssohn 
was continued by his followers, the Biurists, whose 
writings are given in the following columns: 


Author. 

Biur to 

Author. 

Biur to 

Aaron Wolfsohn 

M. Obernik 

Esther 

Moses Philippson 
i (Moses Arns- 
walde) 

Daniel 

Hosea 

Joel 

Joshua 

Judges 

Habakkuk 



M. Obernik and 


Israel Neumann 

Amos 

Samuel 


Nahum 

Samuel Detmold 



Haggai 

Malachi 

Isaac Eucbel 

Proverbs 

Joseph Wolf 

Micah 

Obadiah 

David Ottensosser 
of Fiirth 

Isaiah 

Job 


Zephaniah 

Minhah 

Teh’orah 




* (12 minor 

David Ottensosser,) 
Heiman Schwa j 
bacher (Fiirth), J- 
S. J. Kobn (Woll- j 

Jeremiah 

Ezekiel 

Hagiogra- 

pha 

Joel Lowe 

Solomon Levy of 

prophets) 

Jonah 

Zechariah 

stein) J 

Sanclersleben 


In the nature of the biurist movement was the 
undertaking of Moses Landau, who in 1806 pub¬ 
lished a biuristic Bible, in which the above-men¬ 
tioned biurim were superseded as follows: 






Author. 

Biurim. 

Author. 

Biurim. 

Wolf Mayer 

Solomon Sachs j 

Abraham Beniscli | 
Marcus Goldman J 
1 

Joshua 

I Kings 
Samuel 
Isaiah 
Jeremiah 

j- Ezekiel 

Ben Ze’eb 

Minor Proph¬ 
ets and in- 
troduc- 
tion to the 
pro ph et- 
ical books. 

Mendelssohn’ 

s biuristic school extended from Po- 


land to Alsace, from Italy to Amsterdam, London, 
and Copenhagen; and it called forth many imita¬ 
tors, such as Samuel J. Mulder, who translated 
into Dutch the Pentateuch, five Megillot, and the 
former Prophets; G. A. Parsen, who translated and 
commented in Hebrew on the Book of Isaiah; I. 
Neufeld, who translated the Bible into Polish; and 
J. L. Mandelstamm, who translated the Bible into 
Russian. Isaac Samuel Reggio also followed in the 
footsteps of the Biurists with an Italian translation 
and Hebrew commentary to the Pentateuch, and an 
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Italian translation of Isaiah; Samuel David Luzzatto 
translated the Bible into Italian, and wrote bimim 
n Tob Isaiah, and the Pentateuch, and some glosses 
„ JermTah, Ezekiel, Proverbs, and Job; and M 
Rosenthal, j. Mannheimer, and M. Stern translated 
the Psalms into Hungarian. The movement late 
crossed the Atlantic, and Isaac Leeser of Plnladel- 
p da translated the Bible into English according to 
he interpretations of the Biurists; whrle in Europe 
'tens were taken toward the perpetuation of the 
movement, in the foundation of the Hebra Doreshe 
Leshon ‘Eber (Society of Investigators of the He¬ 
brew Language) by Isaac Abraham Euchel and 
Mendel Breslau, and in the establishment of t e 
periodical “ Ha-Meassef ” (The Gleaner). 

The Biurists laid the foundation of a critical his¬ 
torical study of the Bible among the modern Jews, 
the first-fruits of which may be seen in Philippson s 
German Commentary, 1827. The commentator 
Groups and examines critically the most important 
exevetical explanations of the Bible expounders; 
penetrating into the actual import of the Holy 
Scripture and searching the spiritual context, so as 
to explain the Bible by the Bible itself. As regards 
orammar and lexicography, Plnlippson touches these 
only in so far as is necessary to the comprehension 
of the text. 



S. R. 

G. 

BIZTHA: One of the seven eunuchs of Almsue- 
rus> w ho was commanded to bring Vasliti to the 

king (Esther i. 10). PEL 

j. Jit. , 

BLACK DEATH: A violent pestilence winch 
ravaged Europe between March, 1348, and the 
sprino- of 1351, and is said to have earned off neariy 
half the population. It was brought by sailors to 
Genoa from south Russia, whither it had come from 
central Asia. During March and April, 1348, it 
spread through Italy, Spain, and southern Emnce, 
and by May of that year it had reached southwest 
Eli gland Though the Jews appear to have suffered 
quite as much as their Christian neighbors (Homger, 
“Der Schwarze Tod in Deutschland^ 188^; Hasei, 

“ Lekrbuch der Gescli. der Medizin,” iii. 156) a myth 
arose, especially in Germany, that the spread of the 
disease was due to a plot of the Jews to destroy 
Christians by poisoning the wells from which they 
obtained water for drinking purposes. This absuid 
theory had been started m 1819 m 
Myth, of Franconia (Pertz, “Monumenta Gei- 
Well- mania*xii. 416). On that occasion 
Poisoning, punishment had fallen upon the lepers, 
by whose means the Jews, it was 
alleged, had poisoned the wells. Two years later 
in the Daupkine, the same charge had been brought 
against the Jews. 

"in 1348, once the accusation was raised, it was 
spread with amazing rapidity from town to town; 
and official reports were sent by the mayors of vaii- 
ous cities containing alleged confessions of Jews 
who had been seized under the accusation and put 
to torture (see Scliilter, in “ Konigshoven Clironik ” 
pp. 1021 et seq .). 


The first outbreak seems to have occurred in north¬ 
ern Spain, in Barcelona, Cervera, and Tarrega, m 
the months of June and July; but the actual myth 
of well-poisoning in connection with the Black Death 
seems to have arisen in Switzerland in the autumn 
of that year, though Clement VI; had issued m Ju y 
a bull declaring its falsity (Baromus, Annales, 

1348 No xxxiii.). When the pestilence reached 
Chillon, jews of that place were arrested and put 
to the torture. A certain Balavignus confessed 
that an elaborate plot had been concocted by some 
Jews in a town in the south of Prance—Jacob a 
Paskate from Toledo, Peyret of Chambery, and one 
Abo^et These had compounded a poison the in¬ 
gredients of which were Christians’ hearts spi¬ 
ders frogs, lizards, human flesh, and sacred hosts, 
and’had distributed the powder made out of this 
concoction to be deposited in the wells whence 
Christians drew water. The report spread to 
Chatel, Cliatelard, and Bern; and from the last- 
named place special messengers were sent to all the 
Swiss and Upper Rhine towns, which soon produced 
the natural effect. At Zurich, where the new charge 
was combined with the old blood accusation several 
Jews were burned (Sept. 21, 1348), while the rest 
were expelled (Scliudt, “Jiidische Merkwurdig- 
keiten ” i. 323). During the month of November 
the rumor reached Augsburg (Nov. 22), Wttrz- 
buro- and Munich, and spread through eighty 
towns of Bavaria, where massacres of the Jews oc¬ 
curred In the following month the great epidemic 
reached the Upper Rhine with the same results At 
Freiburg in Breisgau, Jan. 30,1849, all of the Jews, 
except twelve of the richest, were slain, the latter 
being reserved solely that their riches might be ap¬ 
propriated. Here it was reported that four Jews of 
Breisacli had been sent to Freiburg with the P°ison 
which they had obtained at Basel, and that all ot 
the Jews of Strasburg, Basel, Freiburg, and Breisach 
were in the conspiracy. On Jan. 22 the Jews of 
Spever fell victims, several being slain, and several 
killing themselves to escape baptism, while otheis, 
less firm-spirited, accepted baptism as the sole 

refuge from death. . 

Meanwhile correspondence had been carried on 
between the town councils of Basel, Cologne, Clul- 
lon and Strasburg, containing the substance of the 
so-called confessions. At Strasburg the mayor re¬ 
fused credence to the rumors, and declared his in¬ 
tention of sustaining the Jews; whereupon he was 
removed from his post, and more than 
Outbreak 2,000 Jews of the city were put to 
at Stras- death (Feb. 16, 1349). The deeds be- 
burg 1 . longing to the latter were seized and 
destroyed (showing the real motive of 
the act); and the debtors of the Jews gave assur¬ 
ances to the citizens of protection from the conse¬ 
quences of the massacre (Stobbe, ‘‘ Judenin Deutscli- 
laud ” p. 189). The Jew's of Worms were the next 
victims, and no less than 400 of them w'ere burned 
March 1; while on July 24 the Jews of Frankfort 
preferred to offer themselves up as a holocaust, and 
in so doing burned part of the city. The largest 
number of victims is recorded at Mayence, where no 
less than 6,000 are said to have been slain Aug. ^, 
1349. Here the Jews for the first time took active 
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measures against their oppressors, and killed 200 of 
the populace ; but linding the task of freeing them¬ 
selves hopeless, they barricaded themselves in their 
dwellings, and when the alternative of starvation or 
baptism faced them, set lire to their houses and per¬ 
ished in tiie flames. Two days afterward the same 
fate befell the Jews of Cologne; and, seemingly in 
the same month (though other records assign March 
21 as the date), the Jewish inhabitants of Erfurt, 
3,000 in number, fell victims to the popular super¬ 
stition and hatred. 

Meanwhile the protection of the duke of Austria 
Iiad prevented the madness from reaching his domin¬ 
ions; but at last, on Sept. 29, the passions of the 
mob at Krems overcame the authority of the sol- 
dieiy, and all the Jews of that town were burned. 
The last month of the year 1349 saw attacks at 
Nuremberg (Dec. 6), Hanover, and Brussels. With 
this the popular fury died out; and the rulers of 
German principalities and cities had to determine 
what punishment was to be meted out to the slayers 
of the Jews, and what disposal should be made of 
the rich possessions the Jews had left behind them. 
Very little was done in the former direction: the 
whole social fabric had been overturned by the ter¬ 
rible pestilence; and even with the best will, if the 3 r 
had possessed it, the rulers could not 

Punish.- have increased the devastation by ade- 
ment quate punishment of the murderers, 
of Rioters, The emperor, however, claimed the 
huge fine of 20,000 marks in silver 
from the inhabitants of Frankfort for the loss he had 
sustained by the killing of the Jews; and other fines 
were inflicted by the officers of the imperial treasury. 
But the chief punishment took the form of claiming 
the inheritance of the Jews’ debts, which, by the 
imperial law, belonged to the emperor; so that, ex¬ 
cept in cases where the records of their debts had 
disappeared, the debtors of the Jews gained little by 
these murders. 

In the preceding account, only the chief outbursts 
have been specially referred to. The following list 
contains the names of all towns where the Jews were 
attacked on account of the Black Death, according 
to the records given in the Nuremberg “Memor- 
bucli. ” It is of importance not alone for its testi¬ 
mony to the wide area of the attacks upon the Jews, 
but also as recording almost every town in Germany, 
outside the Austrian dominions, in which Jews 
dwelt in the middle of the fourteenth century; 


Aarau 

Babenbausen 

Bingen 

Aarburg 

Bacbarack 

Biscbofsheim - on 

Achenheim 

Baden in Aargau 

th e-Tauber 

Abr (Altenabr) 

Bamberg 

Biscliweiler 

Abrweiler 

Basel 

Blankenberg 

Aicbbach 

Beilstein 

Bodensee-Bezirk 

Ail ingen 

Benfeld 

Bonn 

Aldenhoven 

Benskeim 

Bopflngen 

Aiken 

Bentbeim 

Boppard 

Alzey 

Bercbing 

Bourgogne 

Amorbach 

Berg 

Brabant 

Andernack 

Bergbeim 

Brandenburg 

Angermiinde 

Berk 

Brauback 

Ansbach (town) 

Berlin 

Breisacb 

Ansbacb (village) 

Bernkastel 

Bretten 

Antwerp 

Beuel 

Bretzenheim 

Arnheim 

Beuthen 

Broech (Broek) 

Arnstadt 

Biberack 

Broieb 

Aschaffenburg 

Bielefeld 

Brucbsal 


Buchen 

Hals 

Munster (Gregori- 

Biiren (dist. Miin 

- Hammelburg 

enthal) 

ster) 

Hanau 

Munster (West¬ 

Burgdorf 

Harburg 

phalia) 

Burgbausen 

Haslacb 

Munster (village) 

Butzback 

Hassfurt 

Munstereifel 

Camp (Kawp) 

Heideck 

Miiuster-Mayfeld 

Carden 

Heidelberg 

Naumburg 

Cassel (Hesse) 

Heilbroim 

Neisse 

Caub 

Heiligenstadt 

Neuenburg 

Coblenz 

Heimbacb 

Neukastel 

Coburg 

Heppenheim 

Neumagen 

Cocbem 

Herford 

Neumarkt 

Colmar 

Herlisheim 

Neuss 

Cracow 

Hersbruck 

Neustadt - on - the- 

Deidesheim 

Hersfeld 

Hardt 

Deutz 

Hildburgbausen 

Neustadt - on - tbe- 

Deventer 

Hildesheim 

Saale 

Dieburg 

Hobebacb 

Neuweiler 

Diessenhofen 

Holzweiler 

Nordhausen 

Diez (Dietz) 

Homberg 

Nordlingen 

Dillingen 

Horstdorpe 

Nossen 

Dinkelsbiihl 

Ilmenau 

Nuremberg 

Dormagen 

Ingolstadt 

Ober-Moschel 

Dortmund 

Innsbruck 

Oberwesel 

Diilken 

Iphofen 

Odernbeim 

Dttren 

Kaiserslautern 

Oehringen 

Diirkbeim 

Kaysersberg 

Oels 

Durlaeh 

Kempen 

Offenbach 

Eberbach 

Kenzingen 

Offenburg 

Ebern 

Keppel 

Oppeln 

Eckternach 

Kerpen 

Osnabriick 

1 Eger 

Kestenbolz 

Osterburg 

Ebingen 

Kirn 

Paskau (Patscbkau) 

Ebnbeim 

Kitzingen 

Passau 

Eisenacli 

Kobern 

Pfirt 

Eller (dist. Dussel- 

Koebenburg 

Pforzheim 

dorf) 

Konigsberg 

Pbaley 

Ellrieh 

Konigshofen - on - 

Prague 

Ellwangen 

tbe-Saale 

Rain 

Eltville (Elfeld) 

Kosel 

Rappersweil 

Endingen 

Krailsheim 

Rappolsweiler (Rl- 

Ensisbeim (Ens- 

Krems 

beauville) 

heim) 

Kreuznacb 

Regensburg 

Eppingen 

La Bresse 

Reichweiler 

Erbacb 

Ladenburg 

Remagen (Rhelnma- 

Erkelenz 

Labnstein 

gen) 

Erstein 

Lahr 

Reutlingen 

Eschwege 

Landau 

Rheinau 

Esslingen 

Landsberg 

Rbeinfelden 

Ettenbeim 

Landsbut 

Rockeuhausen 

Ettenkeinweiler 

Lauda 

Rodingen 

Ettling 

Laufen 

Rosheim 

Ettlingen 

Lauterburg 

Rothenburg-on- 

Euskircben 

Lechenicb 

tbe-Fulda 

Falkenstein 

Leiningen 

Rotlienburg - on - 

Feldsperg (Veits- 

Leiplieim 

the-Tauber 

purg) 

Lindau 

Rufach 

Fellendorf 

Linz (dist. Neu- 

Siickingen 

Feucbtwangen 

wied) 

St. Pilt 

Franken 

Loweustein 

Salzburg 

Frankenhausen 

Luxemburg 

Salzungen 

Fratting 

Magdeburg 

Saiigerhausen 

Friedberg 

Marburg 

Schleusingen 

Friedrickshafen 

Mark (Branden - 

Schmalkalden 

Fulda 

burg) 

Sehriesheim 

Gebweiler 

Markolslieim 

Scliiittorf 

Geislingen 

Marls 

Scbweidnitz 

Gelnbausen 

Maursmimster 

Scbweinfurt 

Germersheim 

Mayen 

Seeland 

Gerolsteiu 

Mechlin 

Seli^enstadt 

Giessen 

Mecklenburg 

Seitz 

Gladbach 

Meiningen 

Sennheim 

Goppingen 

Meissen 

Siegberg 

Gotha 

Mergentbeim 

Sinsbeim 

Graisbacli 

Merseburg (Prus¬ 

Sinzig 

Greding 

sian Saxony) 

Sobernheim 

Guben 

Milt.enberg 

Soest (Zoest) 

Gund elflngen 

Minden 

Sooden 

Gunzenhausen 

Monheim 

Spandau 

Haclienburg 

Montabaur 

Stelermark 

Hageuau 

Mosbach (Baden) 

Steinbeim 

Hall (Swabia) 

Miiden 

Stendal 

Halle-on-the- 

Muhldorf 

Stolberg 

Saale 

Muhlhauseu 

Stommelen 
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Straubing 

Vaihingen 

Widdern 

Slllm 

Villacli 

Wiesbacli 

Sulz 

Wachenlieim 

Wimpfen 

Sursee 

Waldkireh 

Windsheim 

Thann 

Waldsliut 

Winterthur 

Trarbaoli 

Waldiirn 

Wissembourg 

Trent 

Wasserburg 

Wittlich 

Treuchtlingen 

Wattwiller 

Worth 

Treves 

Weil-die-Stadt 

Xanten 

Tr iid ingen 

Weilheim 

Zabern 

Tiirkheim 

Weimar 

Zeil 

Uerdimren 

Weinheim 

Zellenberg 

Ulrn 

Weissensee 

Znaim 

Usseln 

Wertheim 

Ziilz (Biala) 

Utrecht 

Wertiugen 

Zutphen 

Yaelia 

Wetzlar 

Zwolle 


It is somewhat difficult to account for the com¬ 
plete helplessness of the authorities against these 
outbursts of popular fury. It was fully recognized 
at the time—as, for example, by the town council of 
Cologne—that an outbreak against the Jews might 
imperil the social order generally. The loss to the 
imperial and princely treasuries was immense. Yet, 
so far from taking any steps to prevent the outbreaks, 
the emperor in several instances gave 
Results, beforehand practical immunity to the 
perpetrators of the crime, by making 
arrangements as to what should be done with the 
houses and goods of the Jews in the event of a riot. 
This happened at Nuremberg, Regensburg, Augs¬ 
burg, and Frankfort, and, doubtless, in other towns. 
There can be little doubt that the authorities shared 
the prejudices of the mob, and, with few excep¬ 
tions, believed in the dread rumor of well-poisoning. 

The effects on the Jews of Germany were little 
less than disastrous. The loss of life resulting from 
the massacres was terrible. Many of the Jews’ 
debtors died from the pestilence; while others re¬ 
fused acknowledgment of their debts. The Jews 
of Bavaria, for example, were so impoverished, ow¬ 
ing to their losses, that the margrave granted them 
freedom from all taxes for two years (Scherer, 
“ Rechtsverhaltnisse,” p. 577). 

From this time onward the Jews in all German 
towns lived in perpetual dread of similar attacks; 
and the civil authorities adopted the plan of expul¬ 
sion as the only means of getting rid of the Jewish 
question in the towns. By the end of the fifteenth 
century there were only three considerable commu¬ 
nities left in the whole of Germany. 

Bibliography : Griitz, Gesch. dcr Juden, vol. vii. ; Salfeld, 
Marty rologium , passim: S toll be, Juden in Deutschland , 
pp. 18S-1S9, 284-287 ; Becker, Black Death : Creighton. His- 
tom of Epidemics , vol. i.; Ibn Verga. Shcbet, Jehudah , od. 
Wiener, passim; Joseph ha-Koben, Emek hd-Baka , transl. 
Wiener, pp. 52-54, 184-193. 

G. J. 

BLANC, PIOTR : Polish financier of the eight¬ 
eenth century; court banker under King Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowski (1764-95); date and place of 
birth unknown; died at Warsaw in 1797. Together 
with the bankers Dekert and Rafalo witch he 
formed the tobacco monopoly in 1776 and the gov¬ 
ernment lottery in 1781. With Tepper he negotiated 
the Holland loan. In 1790 he was raised to the 
nobility, and in the following year became the owner 
of a palace near Senatorska street, Warsaw, and of 
a villa in the suburb of Fawory. When Ignacy 
Potozky and Piatoli in 1792 worked out a plan to 
improve the condition of the Polish Jews, Blanc and 


his influential friends guaranteed the payment of 
five million rubles, which the Jews of Poland pledged 
themselves to contribute, instead of the usual taxes, 
for the amortization of the king’s debts. 

Bibliography: F. Korzon, Wcwnctrznc Dzicje Polski za 
Stan islaiva-Augusta (publ. by the Cracow Academy of 
Science), 1897: Em. S—n, Iz Tstorii Ycvrcyev v Polshyc , in 
Yoskhod for Oct., 1897; S. Orgelbrand, Encyclopedia Pow- 
sechna , ii., s.v., Warsaw, 1890. 

II. R. 

BLAND ( nee Romanzini), MARIA 

THERESA: English actress and singer; born in 
1769 of Italian-Jewish parents; died at London Jan. 
15,1838. When only four years old she took a part 
in a performance at Hughes’ Riding School, London. 
After studying for some years she made her reentry 
at Drury Lane Oct. 24, 1786, where she was so suc¬ 
cessful that she became leading lady in succession 
to Mrs. Wrigliten. Her best role at this time was 
that of Antonio in Gretry’s “Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion.” In 1789 Maria Theresa played in Liverpool, 
returning to London a year later, when (Oct. 21, 
1790) she was married to Mr. Bland, brother of Mrs. 
Jordan of Drury Lane. The following year she 
sang at the Ilaymarket in “Inkle and Yarico.” 
Subsequently she appeared as Miss Notable in 
“Lady’s Last Stake”; Nina in “The Prisoner”; 
Mary Ann in “School for Guardians”; Madelon in 
“Surrender of Calais,” and Sally in “The Ship¬ 
wreck.” Her mind began to fail in 1824, and she 
was forced to retire, her last appearance being at 
her benefit at Drury Lane July 5, 1824. 

Bibliography: Anglo-Jewish Exhibition Catalogue , p. 56, 
1887; British Theatrical Gallery ; Thespian Dictionary , 
s.v. 

j. E. Ms. 

BLASER, ISAAC B. SOLOMON: Russian 
rabbi and educator; born in Wilna about 1840. Edu¬ 
cated to be a rabbi, he is recognized as the foremost 
pupil of Israel Lipkin and the best exponent of his 
moral teachings and methods of study. Blaser be¬ 
came the rabbi of the Jewish community of St. 
Petersburg about 1864, and held the position for six¬ 
teen years. He left the Russian capital and settled 
in Kovno, where he still resides as head of the so- 
called Perusiiim (men who separate themselves for 
study) of Kovno. A considerable sum (about 100,000 
marks) was donated in aid of the Perusiiim by Cas¬ 
par Lachman of Berlin, an ardent admirer of the 
above-mentioned Lipkin. The income from this 
endowment being insufficient, Blaser sends out 
emissaries or “meshullahim ” to all Orthodox Jews 
to collect money for these zealous students, to whom 
the Russian Jewry now looks for its rabbis, just as 
it formerly looked to the graduates of yeshibot. 
Blaser, or, as he is familiarly called, “Reb Itzele 
Peterburger, ” is known and trusted among Russian 
Jews everywhere, and the emissaries from Kovno, 
who frequently visit the United States, are always 
well received and generously assisted. 

Blaser is also identified with another movement, in 
which lie continues the work of his teacher Lipkin. 
He is the head of the so-called Mussar’nikes (“ Moral¬ 
ists ”). The Jewish world is not so much interested 
in the “mussar” movement—which seeks no pub¬ 
licity and no outside financial assistance—as in the 
Perusiiim, but the personality and the position of 
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Blaser have influenced many of the latter to join 
thp Mussar’nikes. _ 

Blaser is the author of “Peri Yizl.ak" (The Fruit 
of Isaac), respousa, and various rabbinic researches 
(Wilna, 1881). 

umiiooRiPHY: Ozar 5-33; KenesetYisrael, 

BI 1 S 8 B? ii 106,163; Peikes, Ebcn Israel New 1 ork, 


L. G. 

BLASOM, VIDAL. 


See Moses Narboni. 


BLASPHEMY : Evil or profane speaking of 
God The essence of the crime consists in the im¬ 
pious purpose in using the words, and does not nec¬ 
essarily include the performance of any desecrating 
act. 

The Jewish law is based on the case of the blas¬ 
phemer, one of the mixed multitude that went out 
of Egypt with the children of Israel (Lev. xxiv. 
10-23). He blasphemed the name of the Lord and 
cursed; was sentenced to be taken without the 
camp; * and it was decreed that all who heard him 
should lay their hands upon his head, and that all 
the congregation should stone him. The judgment 
in his case was formulated in a general law in verses 

15 and 16., 

The term “ we-nokeb shem Yiiwii, used m verse 

16 (“And he that blaspliemetli the name of the 
Lord,” A. V.), does not seem to signify that the 
mere pronunciation of the Ineffable Name was con¬ 
sidered blasphemy, but that it was blasphemous to 
curse or revile the same. The later law, however, 
took the word “nokeb” in the sense of “pronounc- | 
iug,” and declared that the Ineffable Name must have j 
been pronounced before the offender could be sub¬ 
jected to the punishment provided by the Law. 

Both the lawgiver and the prophets speak of the 
blasphemer of God and of the king. To revile the 
king, who was God’s representative, was apparently 
considered a species of blasphemy (Ex. xxii. 27; 
Isa. viii. 21). This is furthermore shown in the 
case of Naboth, the indictment against him being: 
“Thoudidst blaspheme God and the king” (IKings 
xxi. 10). Beyond the reference to cursing in the 
text of Leviticus, there is nothing in the Biblical 
laws to indicate what constitutes the crime, and 
nothing to show that, to prove blasphemy, it was 
required to prove that the blasphemer had uttered 
the name of God. The Mishnali, however, laying 
stress on the term “nokeb,” declares that the blas¬ 
phemer is not guilty unless he pronounce the name 
of God (Mishnali Sanh. vii. 5). The Gemara goes 
further and extends the crime to an impious use of 
any words which indicate the sacred attributes of 
God, such as “The Holy One” or “The Merciful 
One. ” As long as the Jewish courts exercised crim¬ 
inal jurisdiction, the death penalty was inflicted 
only upon the blasphemer who used the Ineffable 
Name; but the blasphemer of God’s attributes was 
subjected to corporal punishment (Sanh. 56a). Ac¬ 
cording to Talmudic tradition, the Sacred Name was 
in early times known to all; but later its use was 
restricted (Kid. 71a; see Adonai; Name of God). 

Even in taking testimony during the trial of a 
blasphemer, the witnesses who heard the blasphemy 
were not permitted to repeat the very words, but 
an arbitrary phrase was adopted to indicate the 


blasphemy. Thus, K. Joshua ben Karliah said: 
“Throughout the examination of the witnesses, 
‘Yose’ should be used for Yhwh, and they should say, 

‘ Yose shall strike Yose, ’ to indicate the blasphemy ” 
(Mishnah Sanh. ib.). At the conclusion of the trial 
sentence of death could not be passed by sucli testi¬ 
mony only, and it thus became necessary for one of 
the witnesses to use once the very words which they 
had heard. The court directed all persons not imme¬ 
diately concerned in the trial to be remove,d, and the 
chief witness -was then addressed thus: “State liter¬ 
ally what you heard ”; and when he repeated the 
blasphemous words the judges stood up and rent 
their garments, that being the common sign of 
mourning. And the rents were not sewed up again, 
indicating the profound degree of the mourning. 
After the first witness had thus testified, the second 
and the following witnesses -were not called on to 
repeat the identical words; but were obliged to say, 
“I also beard it thus” (Mishnah Sanh. ib.). 

The text of the law in Leviticus provides that the 
stranger, as well as. the native born, is liable to pun¬ 
ishment for blasphemy. Talmudic tradition states 
that blasphemy was one of the seven crimes prohib¬ 
ited to the Noahides (Sanh. 56a), i.e. t according to 
natural law. Although, according to Jewish law, 
a Jew who blasphemed a heathen deity was not 
guilty of the crime of blasphemy, Josephus (“Ant.” 
iv. 8, § 10, after Philo, “Vita Mosis,” 26; ed. 
Mangey, ii. 166) to the contrary notwithstanding, yet 
a heathen might be guilty if he blasphemed the name 
of the Lord (Baraita Sanh. 56a). The crime of the 
heathen blasphemer, though subjecting him to the 
penalty of death, did not oblige the Jewish by¬ 
standers to rend their garments. The Talmud bases 
the custom of rending the garments in such cases 
upon the Biblical precedent in II Kings xviii. 87), 
where Eliakim and others rent their garments when 
they heard the blasphemy of Rab-sliakeh; and in 
order to bring this view into harmony with the prac¬ 
tise requiring the rending of garments only on hear¬ 
ing a blasphemy by a Jew, the Talmud states that 
Rab-sliakeh was an apostate Jew (Sanh. 60a). 

According to R. Hiyya, the rending of garments 
was no longer required after the fall of the Temple 
(“ He who hears blasphemy nowadays is not obliged 
to rend his garments, because otherwise his gar¬ 
ments would he nothing but tatters,” Sanli. ib.); for 
the criminal jurisdiction of the Jewish courts had 
ceased, and the fear of death no longer deterred the 
blasphemers. The later law, however, restored the 
practise of rending the garments. In an opinion 
rendered by Gaon Rab Amram (“Teshubot. Geone 
Mizrah TJma'arab,” collected by Joel Muller, No. 
103) he says, “He who hears his neighbor blaspheme 
must excommunicate him in these days, no matter 
what language was used. This is the practise of 
the pious. It is not necessary that the blasphemy 
be in Hebrew, and it makes no difference whether 
the Ineffable Name or the attributes of God be men¬ 
tioned, whether the offender be a Jew or a non-Jew, 
whether the language be Hebrew or auy other. 
These distinctions were made to distinguish llie cap¬ 
ital crime from the lesser offense; hut for purposes 
of excommunication, it makes no difference whether 
the blasphemer be a heathen or a Jew, whether he 
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use the Sacred Name or the attributes, nor what lan¬ 
guage he uses; he must be excommunicated.” And 
this opinion is, with slight modification, repeated in 
the Yoreh De*ah (340, 37) as follows: “ He who hears 
the Name blasphemed, or even an attribute of God, 
such as £ The Forgiving One,’ ‘ The Merciful One,’ 
etc., even if pronounced in a foreign language, must 
rend his garments, provided he hear it from an 
Israelite (and an apostate is in these days considered 
a heathen); and even if he hear it from the mouth 
of the witness stating how the blasphemer blas¬ 
phemed. But the witnesses testifying in court need 
not rend their garments again, having once done so 
when they first heard the blasphemy.” 

The excommunication of the blasphemer was sub¬ 
stituted as a punishment for the death penalty (see 
ExcoM muxicatiox), rendering it unnecessary for the 
witnesses to repeat the identical words of the blas¬ 
phemy, as this was required only when the death 
penalty was indicted (Pithe Teshubah to Yoreh 
De'ali, 340, 37). Abba Saul was of the opinion that, 
in addition to the punishment inflicted by human 
power, the blasphemer is also excluded from the life 
in the world to come (*Ab. Zarah 18a). See Sachi- 
lege, Infidelity, Scoffing ; Siiem ha-Meforasii. 

Bibliography : Mayer, Die Decide tier Israelite n, Athener 

und Dimer , iii. 415; Saalscliiitz, Das Mosaischc Declit , pp. 

494 ct scq. 

K. D. W. A. 

BLAU, FRITZ: Austrian chemist; born at 
Vienna April 5, 1865. He received his education at 
the gymnasium and university of his native city’, 
and was graduated as doctor of philosophy in 1886, 
becoming a member of the university of the Aus¬ 
trian capital as privat-doccnt in chemistry- in 1890. 

Blau lias contrihutea essays to me “ Monatsherte 

fur Chemie der Kaiser lichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften” (“Studien fiber Pyridinabkommlinge,” 
“Neuerungen beim Gebrauchlichen Verbrennungs- 
Verfahren 77 ); the “Berichte der Deutschen Che- 
mischen Gesellschaft in Berlin” (“Zur Constitution 
des Nicotin ”), etc. 

Bibliography: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, s.v., Vienna, 

1S93. 

s. F. T. II. 

BLAU, HEINRICH : German journalist and 
playwright; bom in Neu-Stettin, Pomerania, Sept. 
21, 1858. He received his education at the Jewish 
school and the Sophien Realschule in Berlin, whither 
his parents had removed when he was a small child. 
When only thirteen years of age he wrote a metric- 
translation of the Psalms. Blau in 1878 went to 
London, where he found employment on the “Lon¬ 
doner Journal,” a German paper, whose chief editor 
he became later. Since then he has been engaged 
on the staffs of various German publications in the 
English capital. 

Blau soon became a proficient journalist, writing 
both in English and in German; acting as corre¬ 
spondent of papers in Germany, and contributing 
to such English reviews as the “Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury ” and the “ Contemporary.” He also translated 
literary works from and into English and German, 
besides writing feuilletons. During all this time he 
studied Sanskrit and Oriental literature; and the 


result was shown in “Gautama,” a dramatic poem in 
German in four acts. 

Blau is the author of a drama in German blank 
verse, “Thomas Chattertou,” and of “Some Notes 
on the Stage and Its Influence upon the Education 
of the Masses,” and “ Some More Notes ” on the same 
subject, for which essays he received a gold medal 
from a London society. He also wrote libretti for 
light operas—“ San Lin ” and others—and the texts 
of the opera “Das Erbc Judas” and the oratorio 
“Samuel,” as well as the dramas “Scherben,” “Bi¬ 
anca Capello,” “ Die Prophezeiung,” and “Gotzen.” 

In 1893 Blau came on a visit to the United States, 
but remained only a short time. 

Bibliography: The Jewish World , March 8, 1901 (portrait). 

s. F. T. II. 

BLAU, LUDWIG: Hungarian scholar and 
publicist; born April 29,1861, at Putnok, Hungary; 
educated at three different yeshibot, among them 
that of Presburg, and at the Landesrabbinerseliule 
in Budapest (1880-88); studied philosophy ancl 
Orientalia at the Budapest University; received there 
the degree of Ph.D. cum laucle in 1887, and the rab¬ 
binical diploma in 1888. 

In 1887 Blau became teacher of the Talmud at the 
Landesrabbinerseliule, in 1888 substitute, and in 
1889 professor of the Bible, the Hebrew and Ara¬ 
maic languages, and the Talmud. Since 1899 lie has 
also been librarian and tutor in Jewish history. He 
is (1902) president of the folk-lore section of the 
Jewisli-Hungarian Literary Society, and (since 1891) 
editor of the “ Magyar Zsido Szemle. ” Blau’sscientific 
publications have dealt chiefly with the literature 
and life of the Jews in the Talmudic and early post- 
Talmudic periods ( e.y ., “ Beitriige zur Erklarung der 

Alecliirca unci dcs SIfre, ” in tilie SteinsclaneiUcr “ Fcst- 

schrift,” 1896; “Quelques Notes sur Jesus ben 
Sirach,” in “Revue Etudes Juives,” xxxv. 19-47; 
“Das Altjudisclie Zauberwesen,” Strasburg, 1898), 
with the Jewish traditions regarding the Masorah 
(“ Massoretische Untersuchungen,” Strasburg, 1S91; 
“ Masoretic Studies,” in “ Jewish Quarterly Review,” 
viii., ix.), and the canon of Scripture (“Zur Einlei- 
tung in die Heilige Schrift,” Strasburg, 1894). This 
latter work is especially valuable for the light it 
throws upon the history of the Bible text in the 
early synagogue. Blau has also published “Der 
Concursus Vitiorum nach Talmudist-hem Reclit,” 
Budapest, 1887; and “Die Erwahlung Israel’s” 
(in Hungarian), ib. 1890; and has contributed to 
the “Monatssclirift,” “Zeitsclirift ffir Hebraisclie 
Bibliographic,” “Jahrbuch des Ungarischen Lit- 
teraturvereines, ” “Jahrbuch der Deutschen Littera- 
turvereines, ” etc. 

s. G. 

BLAUSTEIN, DAVID: Educator; bom May 
5, 1866, at Lida, near Wilna, Russia. He received 
his first education in Hebrew in the lieder and 
yeshibali of his native town; went at the age of 
eighteen to Prussia, where he studied Hebrew and 
rabbinical literature under Israel Lipkin; subse¬ 
quently, on his removal to Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
he studied Jewish history and philosophy under Dr. 
Feilchenfeld. Being still a Russian subject, he was 
ordered to leave Germany, and in 1886 came to 
the United States and settled in Boston, where he 
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school. He actively engaged in 

' ? rational and communal work, being one ot tlie 
educational ana for Immigrants. 

Tntim lie entered Harvard University, but left 
' Sr thme yeS to devote himself entirely to con- 
Irrenational work at Providence, R. I., wlieie fiom 
fsJ to 1896 he acted as rabbi, and became a mem¬ 
ber of tlie executive board of the Society foi Oigan 

b . ° charity In 1896 be was a PP omted lecU ' re 

17 lend ic linvuages at Brown University, and m 
ISO^beoame connected with the Educational Alh- 
;' ce of New York, where he fills the office of supei ^ 
intendent Blaustein went to study tlie c ^ dltl0ns 
of the Rumanian Jews in the summer of 1900, visit- 
• I for this mirpose Bucharest and other cities^ ac¬ 
companying Mr. Wachthorn, delegated by the United 

States government to study the Jewish question. 
Bibliography : Jew. Chron. Sept. 21, 1900. R R 

■rt atjstEIN, OZER: Russian teacher and 
writer in Russian and Judteo-German; ^rn at Duna 
hm-o-in 1840; died in Warsaw Apnl 27, 189J. Mis 

Russian grammar was recommended for Jewishpub- 
S tehools by the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
He is the author also of a “ German Method and a 
“Manual for the Study of Hebrew ”; and Lastran^ 
lated into Russian the Hebrew prayer-book and the 
Mahzor. Of his numerous novels, published m 
the Judfflo-German dialect, may be mentioned: Dei 
Armor Gvir," Wilna, 1898; “ Die Gvald-Shiducliim, 
Wilna 1880- “Der Suhn als Scliadhan, -d ed., 

SS -t* Bitterer » ; 

« Die Waisse mit die Schwarze, Y ilna, 1894, l>e 
Baal Tove,” Wilna, 1895. 

BiBr.ioGHA.PMV t ^A.lj,lClSClf, 1900, P« B<8. 

H. 

BLAYNEY, BENJAMIN: English divine and 
Hebraist; born 1728; died Sept. 20, 1801. He was 
educated at Oxford, took the mas ^ ® ™ 

1785, and became fellow and vice-principal of He 
ford College in 1768, He was employed by the 
Clarendon Press to prepare a corrected edition ot t 
Authorized Version. This appeared m 1(69 but 
most of it was destroyed by fire m the Bible i\ ale¬ 
house Paternoster Row, London. Blayney 
studied Hebrew, and in 1787 took lus degree as 

^^ndSawOTkB are; “A Dissertation by Way 
of Inquiry into the True Import . . * of Dan. ix. 
to the End,” etc., 1775-97, which was translated into 
German by J. D. Michaelis; a new translation of 
Jerenfiah and Lamentations, 1784; an edirion o tlm 
Samaritan Pentateuch inIIebi;ewcharaceis,D90 
a new translation of Zecharah, 1797. He was a 
good scholar and a useful wiitei. 

Bibliography: GctMcmanls Magazine, lxxi. 1054; lxxm. 
1108; Diet. Nat. Biog. v. ~0S. 

T. 


BLAZON. See Coat of Aims. 

BLEEDING : In accordance with the : P^hology 
of its epoch, the Talmud declares, At the head o 
the list of human ailments stands plethora (.^ 
58b). The Rabbis say elsewhere (Bek- 44b), ^ 
there is an abundance of blood, theie is a 


dance of eczema.” Bloodletting is therefore consid¬ 
ered of great importance; and the scholar is foibid 
den to reside at a place where no hloodletter 
(“ uman,” surgeon) is at hand (Sanli17b; Maimon- 
icles “ Yad,” De‘ot, iv. 23). The following are the 
rule’s partly pathological and partly astrological 
or demonological, which the Rabbis recommend for 

^'Vman'ought to be bled once every month, but 
with advancing years the intervals must be ex tended 
The first, fourth, and sixth days of the week aie the 
most appropriate for the operation On the fourth 
day of the week, which falls on the fourth, four¬ 
teenth, or twenty-fourth of the month, 
Necessity or after which remain less than four 
and Time of days till tlie new moon, there must be 
Operation, no bloodletting, since at such times it 
is dangerous. On the first and second, 
days of the month the operation is enervating, an 
on the third day dangerous. The operation is not 
permitted on the eve of a Biblical festival; nei her 
must it be performed on a cloudy or a stoim) day, 
Tsoon after eating a hearty meal, after partaking 
of cress, or while suffering with fever, while having 
core eves or while exposed to a draft (bliab. 
l-’9a- Yeb 72a; Ned. 54b; ‘Ab. Zarah-9a). n 
entering the operating-^^ 

my Sid'" thifthls 6 my project effect healing unto 
me- and do Thou heal me, for Thou O God! art 

the true Physician, and Thy healing is true. Aftei 

the operation one should say, “Blessed be the gra¬ 
tuitous Healer ” (Ber. 60a; Maimomdes, A ad, Ber. 
x 21 * Orab Hayyini, 230, 4). u • • 1 

* 'immediately after tbe operation one should ctnnk 
one-fourth of a log of red wine, as a substitute for 

^ red blood lost. TKis is of so much impoi^ance 

lhat the very poor patient who can not tuj t ® 
Se is permitted to obtain the prescribed quantity 
by calling at shops and tasting the w me, on pie ■ 
of intending to purchase a large supp . ’ c 

sssSssssssssass^ 

render the patient nervous for seven <} ( 

ioQa- Pei 112a; Orali Hayymi, 4, 19). une m.ist 
eat a'good meal after the operation. So 
the Rabbis concerning this particulai my u ‘ u 

■ailinu o-h tliev have laid down tbe lule that a ma 
iuldselltlie roof of his house to buy himself 
shoes in case of necessity, they also prescribe that, 
if*necessary, a man 

Dietary makes light of the meal on such an 

Buies After occasion will receive but sligMsus^ 

Operation. ^idHeavenpnze 

Srt Slissaid to hebeueficial when eaten 
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a day before or a day after bleeding; but on the 
third daj r it is to be avoided as dangerous. Milk, 
cheese, onions, and cress are dangerous after the 
operation, and lie who is imprudent enough to par¬ 
take of them must drink a mixture made of one- 
fourth of a log of wine and the same quantity of 
vinegar (Sliab. 129a; Ned. 54a; ‘ Ab. Zarali 29a). 

Nearly all of these rules emanate from Rab and 
Samuel, who were among the earliest and most prom¬ 
inent Babylonian amoraim (third century). But not 
all of them met with general approval. A century 
later it was said of them, “ Now that many trample 
these precepts under foot, and yet escape serious 
hurt, one can realize the truth of the psalmist’s say¬ 
ing (Ps. cxvi. 6), ‘ The Lord preserveth the simple ’ ” 
(Shab. 129b; Yeb. 72a). See Breclier, “Das Trans- 
cendentale im Talmud,” § 57, and Abba the Sur¬ 
geon (Umana). 

g. S. M. 

BLEEK, FRIEDRICH : Christian theologian; 
born July 4, 1798, at Ahrensboek, Holstein; died at 
Bonn in 1859. After a preparatory course at the 
gymnasium of Liibeck and two years of philosoph¬ 
ical study at Kiel, he entered the University of 
Berlin, where he studied under Schleiermacher, De 
Wette, and Neander; becoming tutor at the univer¬ 
sity in 1818, and assistant professor in 1823. In 1829 
he was appointed professor of theology at Bonn, 
which position he held until his death. 

The researches of Bleek were devoted principally 
to the Old and New Testaments. His work in the 
former field only will be considered here. Bleek 
first became known through his series of investiga¬ 
tions on the origin and compilation of the Sibylline 
Books (“Ueber die Entsteliung und Zusammenset- 
zung der Sibyllinischen Orakel,” in “Berliner Theo- 
logische Zeitschrift, ” 1819-20), which work, as the 
first systematic endeavor to illuminate this obscure 
field, must be regarded as epoch-making. Next fol¬ 
lowed the two treatises, “ Ueber Verfasser und Zweck 
des Buches Daniel” (“Berliner Theologische Zeit¬ 
schrift,” 1822) and “Einige Aplioristische Beitrage 
zu den Untersuchungen uber den Pentateuch” 
(Rosenmiiller, “Repertorium,” 1822). In 1831 ap¬ 
peared in the “ Theologische Studien und Kritiken ” 
his “ BcitrEge zu den Forschungen uber den Penta¬ 
teuch,” an endeavor to point out such portions of 
the Pentateuchal legislation as may be traced to the 
authorship of Moses. 

Bleek also made an important contribution to the 
history of the criticism of the Pentateuch in his pro¬ 
gram for the University of Bonn (1836), entitled “De 
Libri Geneseos Origine atque Indole Historica Ob¬ 
servations Qutedam contra Bohlenium,” in which 
he vigorously defends the supplementary hypothe¬ 
sis of Yon Bohlen, although sharply controverting 
the late epoch assigned by the latter to the various 
portions. In 1852 lie published in the “ Studien und 
Kritiken ” the dissertation “ Ueber das Zeitalter von 
Sacharja Cap. 9-14, Nebst Gelegentliclien Beitnigen 
zur Auslegung Dieser Ausspriiche. ” 

In 1860, shortly after the death of Bleek, his son 
Johannes, and his foremost pupil and subsequent 
successor, Adolf Kamphausen, edited, from the 
manuscript of his class-room lectures, the “Einlci- 


tung in das Alte Testament ” (4th ed., 1878; edited 
by Wellhausen). The lucidity, thoroughness, and 
thoughtfulness with which all the results of the so- 
called “ Yermittlungstheologie ” are combined in 
this work, have served to make it highly popular 
and useful. The eminently reliable scientific works 
of Bleek are characterized by extensive learning, 
thoroughness, ingenuity, and incorruptible veracity. 

Bibliography: A. Kamphausen, in Herzog-Hauck, Rcal - En - 
cyklopitdie , iii. 254-257; AXlgemeine Deutsche Biographic , 
ii. 701 et scq. 

t. K. II. C.—A. Ka. 

BLEIBTRETJ, PHILIP JOHANN; Jewish 
convert to Christianity; born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in the middle of the seventeenth century; died 
there in 1702. He published a German work en¬ 
titled “Meir Naor” (The Enlightened Mei'r, from 
his Jewish name, Meir), Frankfort, 1787, giving an 
account of his conversion, notices on the Jewish fes¬ 
tivals, and on some Jewish prayers. 

Bibliography : Wolf, Bibl. Hehr . iii. No. 1834; Ftirst, BWl, 
Jud. i. 120. 

K. I. Bn. 

BLEICHRODER, GERSON, BARON VON: 

German banker; bom Dec. 22, 1822; died Feb. 
19,1893, in Berlin. At the age of sixteen he entered 
the banking firm founded b} r his father, and on the 
death of the latter, in 1855, assumed its manage¬ 
ment. It was due to his large experience and prac¬ 
tical ability that the firm acquired a world-wide 
reputation. 

Bleichroder enjoyed the full confidence of Prince 
Bismarck, and is said to have been a close friend of 
the emperor William I., who often consulted him 
on important financial operations. In 1865 he went, 
at the invitation of King William, to Carlsbad, and, 
to extricate the government from a financial em¬ 
barrassment, proposed the cessation of its participa¬ 
tion in the Koln-Minden railroad interests. In 1867 
he was made commercial privy councilor (Geheimer 
Co 77 imersienmth). It was owing to these circum¬ 
stances and to his connections with the Rothschilds 
that after the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) Bleich¬ 
roder was summoned to Versailles as financial ad¬ 
viser on the question of the war indemnity. For 
the services thus rendered in the peace negotiations 
the Prussian government conferred upon him the 
Iron Cross. In 1872 he was created a hereditary 
nobleman in recognition of his financial services to 
Rumania, which helped to consolidate the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty in that country. 

Bleichroder took much interest in tho fortunes of 
his coreligionists, and his high position in the finan¬ 
cial and political world was of great value to the 
representatives delegated by the Alliance Israelite 
Universelle to follow, in the interests of the perse¬ 
cuted Jews of the eastern states, the proceedings of 
the Berlin Congress. Many decorations were con¬ 
ferred upon him by various European governments; 
and for nearly a quarter of a century he filled the 
position of British consul-general in Berlin. He left 
a fortune estimated at 70,000,000 to 100,000,000 
marks. 

Bibliography : Meyer, Konvcrsations-Lcxikon ; Jewish 
Chronicle , Feb. 24,1893, p. 11. 
s. 
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BLEMISH : The Hebrew term for 44 blemish ” 
or dIKD) seems to have originally meant a “ black 
spot” (compare Gesenius-Buhl, “Handworterbucli,” 
c, ^ y jt denotes anything abnormal or deviating 
from a given standard, whether physical, moral, or 
ritualistic. Biblical legislation makes certain kinds 
of blemishes a ground of disqualification of animals 
for sacrifice, and of priests for the performance of 
the priestly functions. It moreover prescribes qual¬ 
ifications for certain inanimate things 
Blemishes that come upon the altar, the absence 
Disqualify of which qualifications constitutes a 
for blemish, or disqualification. Some of 
Sacrifice, the blemishes are constitutional: others 
are transitory. All the physical blem¬ 
ishes in animals and priests are external bodily 
defects. 

The later Halakah, however, considers blemishes 
in priests with regard also to the priestly blessing 
pronounced in temple and synagogue; in Levites 
with regard to their service in the Temple; in per¬ 
sons in general with regard to the vitiating effect of 
such blemishes on the marriage-contract; and, finally, 
internal ones in animals. 

Blemishes in Animals, (a) Bodily Blemishes : 
The bodily defects disqualifying an animal from 
being offered as sacrifice are enumerated in Lev. 
xxii° 20-25. The Halakah has extended them to 
seventy-three, of which number fifty are blemishes 
also in priests (Bek. v.; Maimonides, “Tad,” Issure 
ha-Mizbeali, ii.). In addition to these external defects 
the Halakah adds such internal defects as cause the 
animal to be unlawful for food (see Terefaii) ; and 
the absence of auy internal organ. The reason for the 
requirement of faultlessness in sacrificial animals is 
given in Mai. i. 8: “If ye offer the blind for sacri¬ 
fice, is it not evil? and if ye offer the lame and sick, 
is it not evil? offer it now unto thy governor: will 
he be pleased with thee, or accept thy person? saith 
the Lord of hosts. ” 

The laws of “terefaii ” are also applicable to fowl; 
but the seventy-three blemishes are not. If, how¬ 
ever, the fowl have a marked defect— 
Laws of as a blind eye, an atrophied wing, the 
Terefaii. loss of a leg— it is disqualified on the 
general principle that a sacrifice must 
be “perfect” (Maimonides, ib< iii.). 

(h) Ritualistic Blemishes: The disqualifications 
under this head are: unnatural birth; hybridity, 
actual or suspected; indefinability of sex; carnal use 
by man or woman; having been worshiped as a deity, 
or set aside for idolatrous practises; if acquired as 
harlot’s wages, or in exchange for a dog (Deut. xxiii. 
19 is taken by the Halakah in its literal sense), or by 
stealth or robbery; if it have killed a man; if it be 
younger than seven full days; if it be not of the best 
kind obtainable (Maimonides, ib.). 

(e) In the case of first-born animals, all the blem¬ 
ishes that disqualify sacrifices are also disqualifica¬ 
tions in first-born, with this difference, that the 
blemishes in the latter must be constitutional, and 
the fact of its being first-born must be established 
beyond a doubt (“Tad,” Bekorot, ii.). 

The disqualifications in meal-offerings, oblations, 
incense, and altar-wood are: Levitical uncleanness, 
which in this case extends even to incense and wood; 


spoiled condition, or change from natural state; lack 
of prescribed ingredients, or presence of leaven and 
honey; lack of required fineness in 
Blemishes materials; wine left uncovered; prod- 
in uce of the first three years (n*ny), 
Sacrificial or of the new harvest before the first 
Materials, fruits are offered; produce grown in a 
field with mixed seed (D'K^D), or un¬ 
tithed (“Tad,” Issure ha-Mizbeali, v., vi.). 

Expert examiners were appointed to investigate 
blemishes, who were paid out of the Temple funds 
(Ket. 106a), but for the inspection of first-born ani¬ 
mals they took a fee also from their owners (“Tad,” 
Bekorot). 

Blemishes in Priests, (a) Bodily Blemishes: 
The twelve blemishes enumerated in the Bible (Lev. 
xxi. 17-23) were extended by the Halakah to 142 
(Bek. vii.; “Tad,” Biat ha-Milulash, vii., viii.). 
Besides, persons suffering from mental debility 
(ntDW) were not tolerated as priests. 

In the Second Temple a special chamber was set 
apart in the court in which the Great Sanhedrin ex¬ 
amined all priests. Those who were declared to be 
unfit for the sacred office put on black 
In garments, wrapped themselves in a 
the Second black cloak, and went away in silence, 

Temple, to be subsequently employed for such 
services as selecting wood for the 
altar. Those found perfectly qualified put on white 
garments and a white cloak, and at once joined their 
brethren to assist in the sacred functions. They 
gave to their friends a feast, which they opened with 
this benediction: “Blessed be the Lord because no 
blemish has been found in the seed of Aaron the 
priest, and blessed he He because He has chosen 
Aaron and his sons to stand and to serve before the 
Lord in His most holy sanctuary ” (Mid. ii. o, v. 4). 

(6) Ritualistic Blemishes : The disqualifications 
under this head are: Levitical uncleanness; birth in 
unlawful wedlock 6(>n), or in an unnatural way 
(javi KW); uncertainty as to sex (DD'OTDX = 
DlDDlD, see Androgyxos); state of mourning; or 
of inebriety; disheveled hair, and rent garments 
(“Tad,” Biat ha-Mikdasli). 

In this connection may be mentioned the incident 
with King John Hyrcanus, to whom a Pharisee re¬ 
marked that he should be satisfied with royal power 
and give the high-priesthood to some one else, since, 
as rumor had it, his mother had been once a captive 
in Modin; the purity of his birth, therefore, was not 
beyond cavil, and he was not entitled to hold the 
sacred office (Kid. 66a). 

( C ) Moral Blemishes : The Pentateuch makes no 
mention of moral blemishes; hut it is known that 
priests convicted of idolatry, homicide, or any. other 
great offense were not permitted to officiate (see II 
Kings xxiii. 20: Ezek. xliv. 13). 

(d) Blemishes in Regard to Priestly Blessing : The 
folioAving six blemishes disqualify a priest from pro¬ 
nouncing the blessing in temple or synagogue: De¬ 
fective articulation of speech; malformation of face, 
hands or feet, or unusual appearance of hands 
(when, for instance, they are discolored with dye, for 
thus they attract the attention of the audience); moral 
delinquency, as idolatry or murder: insufficiency 
of age (liis beard must be fully grown); state of 
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inebriety; and not having washed his hands. A ^n, 
an offspring of an unlawful marriage, is debarred 
from the pronunciation of the blessing, because he 
is not considered a priest at all (Maimonides, “ Nesiat 
Kappayim,” xv.). 

(e) Reason for Disqualification : According to Philo 
(“De Monarchia,” ii. 5) and others, the faultlessness 
of the body was meant to be a symbol of the per¬ 
fection of the soul. Maimonides (“Moreh,” hi. 45) 
explained it as being designed to make the Temple 
honored and respected by all: for the multitude 
does not appreciate a man for his true worth, but 
for the perfection of his limbs and the beauty of his 
garments. The correctness of such views has been 
disproved by Biilir (“ Symbolik des Mosaisclien Cul- 
tus,” ii. 55) and Kalisch (commentary on Lev. ii. 
465: compare also Pliilippson,“ Der Pentateuch,” p. 
639). According to Kalisch, everything associated 
with the perfect God was to be perfect, and above 
all His ministers, who approached His altars to pre¬ 
sent faultless offerings, and “came near” the curtain 
which shrouded His mysterious presence. They 
were to be perfect not only in their lives, but also in 
their persons, which were to be the fit abodes of 
pure souls, and reflect the divine similitude and holi¬ 
ness. The} r were to be distinguished by health and 
harmony, vigor and freshness. 

Blemishes in Levites. Theblem- 
Other ishes disqualifying Levites from per- 
Blemishes. forming their official functions were 
only two: transgression of the pre¬ 
scribed age limits and loss of voice (Hul. 24a). 

With reference to blemishes invalidating the 
marriage-contract, or yielding a sufficient ground for 
divorce, man and woman are treated unequally. In 
regard to woman, all the bodily defects considered 
blemishes in priests apply also to her, and, besides, 
several other blemishes are added, such as make 
intercourse with her unbearable to the husband. 
In the case of man, however, only a few blemishes 
are mentioned (Ket. vii. 7-10, 75a-77; “Yad,” Ishut, 
vii.: compare “Eben ha-‘Ezer, ” 39). 

k. - C. L. 

[Blemish, or “mum,” in rabbinical literature as¬ 
sumed also a spiritual meaning. “Whosoever is 
proud has a blemish,” says R. Ashi with reference 
to Bar Kappara's homily on Ps. lxviii. 17 [16]. He 
explains the passage, “Why leap ye, ye high hills?” 
as follows: “Why do you enter into a dispute with 
the hill God desireth to dwell on? Since 3 ’ou are 
all swollen with pride” (the word “gabnunim” 
being taken as identical with “gibben” [“crook- 
backed,” Lev. xxi. 20]), “that is, since you have a 
blemish which unfits you to be God’s mount, while 
Mount Sinai is humble and has therefore been chosen 
by God as His seat of revelation ” (Meg. 29a). Abra¬ 
ham before his circumcision was not altogether with¬ 
out blemish. Circumcision fitted him for his high 
mission as father of the priest-people (Gen. R. xlvi.). 

Hence the ethical maxim (B. M. 59b), “ Mum she- 
bak al tomar le-habrak ” (Do not accuse thy fellow- 
men of the blemish that you have). Another maxim 
is, “Do not cast a blemish on thyself” (Pes. 112b). 

The court of justice must be free from physical 
as well as from moral blemish, for it is said (Song of 
Songs iv. 7): “ Thou art fair, my love; there is no 


blemish [“spot,” A. V.] in thee” (Yeb. 101b). A 
common Hebrew adage is: “ Kol liaposel bemumo 
posel ” (He who finds faults in others is influenced 
by the blemish in himself, Kid. 70b).—K.] 

BLES, DAVID S. : Communal worker at Man¬ 
chester; born at The Hague, Holland, in 1834 ; died 
at Vienna on Oct. 14, 1899. He was senior partner 
in the firm of Messrs. S. D. Bles & Sons, mer¬ 
chants and shippers of Manchester; from which firm 
he retired in 1897 in order to devote himself to phil¬ 
anthropic pursuits. Bles was a city magistrate for 
thirteen years, being elected in 1886; and for many 
years he held the office of vice-consul of the Nether¬ 
lands. 

In the year 1897 the queen of Holland conferred on 
Bles the Order of Orange and Nassau. He was 
president of the Manchester Jewish Board of Guar¬ 
dians; manager of the Manchester Jews’ School; a 
trustee and member of the Council of Founders of 
the Manchester Reform Synagogue; a member of 
the Hospital Sunday Committee and of many other 
charitable organizations. He founded at the Vic¬ 
toria University a Bles Hebrew scholarship. 
Bibliography : Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World , Oct. 20, 

a"' G. L. 

BLESSING OF CHILDREN: In the domes¬ 
tic life of the ancient Hebrews the mutual respect 
existing between parents and children was a marked 
feature. While prominent among other Semitic 
peoples (Smith, “Rel. of Sem.” p. 60), it was of 
first importance with the Hebrews, as is evident 
from the frequent mention of the duties toward 
parents (Ex. xx. 12, xxi. 15; Lev. xix. 3, xx. 9; 
Num. xxvii. 4; Deut. xxvii. 16; I Sam. ii. 25; II 
Sam. xix. 20; Jer. xxxv.,18; Mai. i. 6; Prov. i. 8, 
iii. 12, x. 1, xxix. 3, xxx. 11 ; I. Cliron. xvii. 13). The 
natural accompaniment of this was the value placed 
on the favor of parents, and notably on their blessing 
pronounced upon the children. The words spoken 
by parents were supposed to be fraught with power 
to bring good or ill, blessing or curse. Happy was 
he who was so fortunate as to receive the father’s 
blessing; wretched he upon whom 
Among 1 the rested the father’s curse. These state- 

Ancient ments are based particularly upon in- 
Hebrews. cidents in the lives of the Patriarchs, 
as set forth in the Book of Genesis. 
Noah (Gen. ix. 26) blesses Shem and Japlieth, the 
sons who had covered his nakedness, and curses 
Ham, the disrespectful son; and that blessing and 
curse were looked upon as determining the future 
superiority of the descendants of the two first-men¬ 
tioned sons and the eternal servitude of the offspring 
of Ham. In the stoiy of the blessing of Isaac (ib. 
xxvii. 7 et seq.) y Rebekali makes every effort to se¬ 
cure the paternal benediction for her favorite (ib. 
xxiv. 60). The importance attached to the blessing 
appears also from Esau’s heartrending cry, “Hast 
thou but one blessing, my father? bless me, even 
me, also, O my father ” (Gen. xxvii. 38). The bless¬ 
ing, even though obtained by deceit, could not be 
recalled. The father’s voice was the instrument 
through which God spoke; and the words, once 
pronounced, were regarded as the declaration of the 
Deity. 
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Tile paternal blessing was tlie most valuable heri¬ 
tage that parents could bequeath to children. In 
‘ ° recognition of all the good that he had 

High enjoyed at Joseph’s hands and of all 
Value of the honors received during his sojourn 
Paternal in Egypt, Jacob bestowed a particu - 
Blessing, lar blessing upon Joseph’s sons: 

“Bring them, I pray thee, unto me, 
and I will bless them ” (Gen. xlviii. 9). Especial im¬ 
portance attaches to this blessing of Ephraim and 
Ahmasseli by Jacob, because it became the formula 
by which, in later days throughout Israel, the chil¬ 
dren were blessed by their parents, in accordance 
whh the word of the patriarch, “In thee shall Israel 
bless, saying, God make thee as Ephraim and as 
Miiiiasseh ” (ib. 20). And the favorite son Joseph 
was given the assurance, “The blessings of thy 
father have prevailed above the blessings of my 
progenitors unto the utmost bound of the everlasting 
bills: they shall be on the head of Joseph, and on 
the crown of the head of him that was separate 
from his brethren ” (Gen. xlix. 26). It is thus evi¬ 
dent from the whole spirit of Biblical ethics that the 
parents’ good-will and blessing were regarded as 
the greatest happiness that could come to children, 
and it is well known to those who are at all familiar 
with Jewish domestic life that this sentiment contin¬ 
ues to the present day. 

The customs of a people do not always find ex¬ 
pression in its literature. The very prevalent senti¬ 
ments are frequently not set down in words, for the 
very reason that, being so commonly held, they do 
not call for comment. Fortunately, however, there 
are several expressions in later Jewish literature 
showing tlie value attached to the parents’ blessing. 
The author of Ecclesiasticus undoubtedly voices the 
belief of his generation when he declares, “The 
blessing of the father builds houses to the sons, the 
curse of the mother destroys them ”(Ecelus. [Sirach] 

iii. 9); and the Rabbis indicate their attitude by the 
remarkable statement, “ Scripture ranks the curs¬ 
ing of father and mother with the cursing of 

God ” (Kid. 30b). Tire feeling of rev- 
In Later erence and awe for the parental bene- 
Jewish. diction well expresses the sentiment 
Literature, that has always prevailed in most 

Jewish communities. One of the 
most beautiful of Jewish customs is the blessing of 
the children by the father on all important. occa¬ 
sions, notably on the Sabbath eve, on the holidays, 
on the setting forth on a journey, etc. Ludwig 
Philippson’s memoirs (in “Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 
1887, p. 750) mentions that his grandfather blessed 
him on Sabbath morning after divine service. This 
blessing as pronounced upon the boys is, “ May God 
make thee like Ephraim and Manasseh ” (Gen. xlviii. 
20)„ and upon the girls, “May God make thee like 
Sarah, Rebekah, Rachel, and Leah ” (compare Ruth 

iv. 12); and, in addition to this regular formula, any 
special blessing may be added according to the de¬ 
sire of the one bestowing the benediction. 

There is no means of knowing how old this beau¬ 
tiful custom may be. The earliest mention of it is 
found in a passage in the “Brautspiegel,” a popular 
treatise on morals, written by Moses Henochs; the 
book appeared in Basel in 1602. In the forty-third 


chapter, which is devoted to advice on the training 
of children, the writer says, “Before the children 
can walk they should be carried on Sabbath and 
holidays to the father and mother to be blessed; 
after they are able to walk they shall go of their 
own accord with bowed body and shall incline their 
heads and receive the blessing (Giidemann, “ Quel- 
lenschriften zur Geschichte des Unterrichts und der 
Erziehung bei den Deutschen Juden, ” p. 167). Bux-. 
torf, in “Synagoga Judaica,” which was first pub¬ 
lished in 1604, Writes in the fifteenth chapter of the 
book entitled “How the Jews Prepare for the Sab¬ 
bath and Begin It,” the following: 
Occasions “After the service [on Sabbath eve in 
for the the synagogue] is finished, they seek 
Blessing, their home; in parting from one an¬ 
other they.wish each other not good- 
day" nor good-night, but a happy Sabbath: the 
parents bless their children, the teachers their 
pupils.” At the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tmy the custom was general. Another mention of 
it, at a much later date, occurs in the prayer-book 
of Rabbi Jacob Emden, printed first in Altona, 1748. 
A long passage in this book begins with the words: 
“ It is the custom in Israel to bless the children on 
Sabbath eve after service or upon entering the 
house.” He says further that this blessing brings 
God’s spirit upon the children who are not yet old 
enough to secure it by their own deeds. This indi¬ 
cates that as in early Biblical days, so in later times, 
the parental blessing was believed to be invested 
with a certain higher power, and to be efficacious 
for good. To this day this blessing is prized highly 
by the children. 

The value thus laid upon the benediction spoken 
by the father and mother represents the constancy 
in Jewish life of the working of forces that make 
for righteousness; and it is one of the constituent 
factors of what Lazarus has so well termed the 
“continuity of the Jewish spirit” (“Ethics of Juda¬ 
ism,” pt. ii., p. 213). 

K. D. P. 

BLESSING AND CURSING: The Hebrew 
verb for “ bless ” is “ berek ” (7[12)- Since in Assyr¬ 
ian and Minman the corresponding verb appears to 
be “karabu,” it is not likely that the Hebrew is con¬ 
nected with its homonym "berek” (*p3), which 
means “ knee.” The substantive “ blessing ” is “ bera- 
kah”0“D“)2)' 44 To curse” is “arar” (nx); sub¬ 

stantives are “kelalah ” (nS&D), “me’erah” (rmft)- 
Synonyms are ttp, n?K; and it is note¬ 

worthy that the word “curse” should have 
numerous synonyms, whereas for “ bless ” we 
have only one word. Both “blessing” and “curs¬ 
ing” were founded upon the belief that the 
individual, the tribe, or the nation could use its 
relation to the Deity or to the supernatural world for 
the benefit or the injury of others. It 
Efficacy of is readily understood that special effi- 
Blessing cacy attached to the blessing and curs- 
and in g by sacred persons in close relations 
Cursing, with the Deity — by the Patriarchs, 
by Moses, and by Aaron, by the priests 
and the Prophets in general, and also by a father; 
for not only was the father the priest of the family, 
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but it was lie who introduced his son to the Deity; 
and naturally it was supposed that he could influ¬ 
ence the Deity to his son’s benefit or injury. 

Such blessing* or cursing did not involve the use 
of empty words, but implied the exercise of a real 
power; the word once pronounced was no more 
under the control of the speaker (Gen. xxvii. 35), 
and must perforce accomplish its mission. On this 
conception is founded not only the possibility but. 
also the whole structure of Jacob’s deceit, as well 
as the story of Balaam. Even in later times the 
possibility seemed dreadful that Balaam, instead of 
blessing, might have cursed (Micali vi. o: Neh. xiii. 
2). At the same time the story of Jacob proves that 
blessing and cursing did not always rest on moral 
grounds. Noah (Gen. ix. 22 et seq .)and Jacob (Gen. 
xlix. 2 et seq.), it is true, were guided by the moral 
conduct of their sons; but Isaac was governed by 
caprice in his blessings. He was moved by the 
venison which Esau was to bring him and by his 
son’s affectionate manner (Gen. xxvii. 26 et seq .). 

Since cursing was considered a material power the 
unknown thief was cursed; and the mother of the 
Epliraimite Micali hastened to render the curse in¬ 
effective by a blessing after her son had confessed his 
sin (Judges xvii. 2), For this re.ason every alliance 
and every oath was accompanied by a curse directed 
against the person who should break the alliance or 
violate the oath; and the laws of Israel, and the 
treaties of the Assyrian and the Babylonians (com¬ 
pare Schrader, “K. B.” vols. ii. and iii. passim ), 
derived particular strength from the addition of a 
blessing and a curse (Lev. xxvi.; Dent. xi. 29 [com¬ 
pare 28]; Josh. Yiii. 34). Goliath cursed David 
“by his gods” (Sam. xvii. 43), and Balak desired 
Balaam to curse the Israelites, the enemies of Moab 
(Num. xxii. 6), because cursing was supposed to 
move the divine power for the injury of the enemy. 
Hence severe punishment was inflicted on those 
who cursed their parents (Ex. xxi. 17; Lev. xx. 
9; compare Deut. xxvii. 16) or the authorities 
(Ex. xxii. 28). 

However, with the gradual development of pure 
monotheism the conception of blessing and cursing 
came to be modified. While in early times it was 
the belief that a father by his blessings or his curses 
determined the fate of his son (Gen. xlix. 4, 7; Prov. 
xxx. 11), in later times the father became a seer 
(Gen. xlix. 1, xlviii. 17 et seq.). In fact, Prov. 
xxvi. 2, distinctly declares that “the causeless 
curse ” will not be fulfilled. 

j. jh. W. N. 

BLESSING, JACOB’S. See Jacob, Blessing 

OF. 

BLESSING, MOSES’. See Moses, Blessing 

OF. 

BLESSING, PRIESTLY (called, R. H. iv. 5, 
Birkat Kohanim ; now Dukan) : One of the 
most impressive and characteristic features of the 
service both in the Temple of Jerusalem and in 
the synagogue, having its origin in the blessing pro¬ 
nounced by the Aaronites in accordance with the 
command and the formula ordained in Num. vi. 
22-27; “And God spake unto Moses saying, Speak 
unto Aaron and unto his sons, saying. On this wise 


shall ye bless the children of Israel, saying unto 
them: The Lord bless thee and keep thee: the Lord 
make his face shine upon thee and be gracious 
unto thee: the Lord lift up his countenance upon 
thee, and give tliee peace! And they shall put my 
name upon the children of Israel; and I will bless 
them.” Thrice in the Pentateuch the priestly bless¬ 
ing is mentioned: once in speaking of Aaron (Lev, 
ix. 22; compare Sifra, Sheinini, and Sotali 38a), and 
twice in referring to the priests (Deut. x. 8, xxi. 5). 
In the historical books of the Bible there are two 
references to the blessing of the people by the priests 
(Josh. viii. 33; II Cliron. xxx. 27). 

Many rules were observed by the priests when 
pronouncing the blessing. These rules made some 
distinctions between the service in the Temple of 
Jerusalem and the services elsewhere. Thus, in the 
Temple the blessing was spoken after the sacrifice 
of the daily offering (Sotali vii. 6; Tamid v. 1, vii. 
2; Meg. 18a); elsewhere it was pronounced during 
the daily morning service and on Sabbath and holi¬ 
days at every service, with the exception of that in 
the afternoon, because this followed shortly after 
the midday meal, at which the priests 
In Temple were permitted to drink wine; and it 
and Syna- was feared that this might unfit them 
gogue. to perform the function properly. On 
fast-days, however, the blessing was 
pronounced also at the afternoon service (Ta‘anit 
26a, b; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Tefillah, xiv. 14; Slnil- 
han ‘Aruk, Orali Hayyim, 39, 1). In the Temple 
the priests used the Tetragrammaton, Yinvir, pro¬ 
nouncing it distinctly in uttering the blessing; else¬ 
where the pronunciation Adonai was substituted 
(Sotali, 38a; Num. R. xi. 4; Sifre, Naso, 39; 
“ Yad,” l.c. 10). According to one report, the priests 
discontinued using the Tetragrammaton, even in the 
Temple, after the death of Simon the Just, in order 
that no man who was not respected and worthy 
might learn it (Yoma 39b). In the Temple the 
three portions of the blessing were spoken with¬ 
out pause, and at the close the people responded; 
“Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel from 
eternity to eternity” (see Doxology). Elsewhere 
the priests paused after each sentence, and the peo¬ 
ple responded with an “Amen.” 

The blessing was given with uplifted hands. In 
the Temple service the priests raised their hands 
above their heads, while in other places they lifted 
them only to their shoulders. Any Aaronite who 
had attained manhood’s estate was enjoined to per¬ 
form the function; there were, however, certain dis- 
qualifications due to physical, moral, or ritualistic 
defects (Meg. 24b; Bor. 32b; “ Yad,” Tefillah, xv. 
1-6: Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Ilayyim, 128, 30-41; see 
Blemish); viz., if a priest had ever killed a human 
being (even though unintentionally), committed idol¬ 
atry, violated any of the Levitical 
Re- purity or marriage laws pertaining to 
strictions the priests, committed any crime witli- 
and Reg- out having repented, or had indulged 
ulations. unduly in drinking wine (this is based 
upon the juxtaposition of the chapter 
on the Nazarite, Num. vi. 1-21, and the priestly 
blessing, Ta'auit 26b, 22-27); if he were crippled, 
a hunchback, or blind even in one eye, or had any 
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(iefc'ct on liis hands, or if his speech were not dis- 
liiKt ' and, finally, without ablution of the hands, 
he was disqualified. (Compare Blemish.) Should 
f , nv priests who were thus incapacitated, or who 
considered themselves unworthy, be present at the 
service, they were compelled to leave before the 
reader hi his prayer gave the signal to the priests, 
for otherwise they would violate the command, 
a Thus shall ye bless the children of Israel.’ 

The blessing was to be spoken standing, as were 
the blessings in Deut, xxvii. (Sotah 38a; Sifre, l.c.; 
Yum. K. l.c.). The priests faced the congregation 
out of respect for the people; but the latter were 
not allowed to look at the priests while the blessing 
was spoken, lest their attention should be distracted 
and their devotions disturbed (“Yad,” l.c. xiv. 7). 

In all motions connected with the blessing, such as 
advancing to the platform, or turning toward the 
Ark or the congregation, the priest was always to go 
to the right (“Yad,” l.c . xiv. 13 after Sotali 15b). 

The blessing was to be spoken in Hebrew because 
of the command “thus”; that is, only in the pre¬ 
scribed words and language. It was to be pro¬ 
nounced in a loud voice so that all the congregation 
could hear. The priests were required to discard 
their leather foot-wear (sandals) when they ascended 
the platform to pronounce the blessing (Sotali 40a). 
They were required to wash their hands before pro¬ 
ceeding to the performance of the function (Sotah 

39a). ° ' . . 

Originally the priestly blessing was a function 
performed every morning at the regular service, 
provided the necessary number of ten 
Its Place persons were present (Sliulhan ‘Aruk, 

in the Orali Hayyim, 128, 1). But in the 
Liturgy, course of time, as the daily business 
became too pressing to allow the peo¬ 
ple to spend so much time on their devotion, the 
blessing was merely recited by the reader and intro¬ 
duced by a brief prayer such as is inserted in the 
common daily ritual; and the priestly blessing was 
reserved for Sabbath* and lioty days (Ivol Bo, 128). 
Finally, in view of the fact that on the festival days 
people are better disposed, both in bodj r and in soul, 
for the reception of the divine blessing, owing to 
the purifying ablutions of the previous day and to 
their greater cheerfulness of spirit, the festival day 
alone was retained for the imparting of the priestly 
blessing, and not the “ Sliaharit, ” but the “ Musaf 
service was selected, on which occasion the attend¬ 
ance is large (see Bet Josef, Tur Orali Hayyim, l.c. ; 
Hoses Isserles, to Sliulhan ‘Aruk, Orali Hayyim, 
i. 44, and the commentators; also Magen Abraham, 
for the reason why the blessing is not imparted when 
the holy day falls on the Sabbath). In Amsterdam 
and other places the blessing is recited every Sab¬ 
bath. 

The main idea pervading the whole function of 
Hie priestly blessing rests upon the Name of God 
fShem ha-Meforasli), which is to be “put upon the 
children of Israel.” While originally every greet¬ 
ing or blessing was accompanied by the pronuncia¬ 
tion of the Name to make it efficient (see Ber. ix. 4; 
compare Ps. cxviii. 26), it became later only the 
privilege of the priests to use the Name in blessing 
the people; and the reverential sanctity attached to 


the Name lent to the priestly function a mystical 
and almost magical power. Hence the belief pre¬ 
vailed that during the lifting up of the hands by 
the priests, the Shekinah was hovering over their 
heads and its rays streamed through their open fin¬ 
gers, the people not being allowed to look on lest, 
like those who gazed at the sacred Ark in ancient 
times, they might be hurt, struck with dimness of 
the eyes and other misfortunes (Hag. 16a; Sotah 
39b; Yer. Meg. iv. 75c; Cant. B. ii. 9; Num. B. xi.; 
“‘Aruk,” 6\fl. see, however, Tosef.,Hag. 16a; 

and Yer. Meg. l.c., for more rationalistic views re¬ 
garding the time when the Name was no longer pro¬ 
nounced). That great magical powers were long 
afterward ascribed to the priestly blessing may be 
learned from the advice given in the time of Bab 
Aslii to those troubled by bad dreams; viz., to offer 
a prayer that God might turn every curse into bless¬ 
ing (Ber. 55b)—a prayer which has been embodied 
in the common ritual, and is still recited during the 
singingof the blessing; the medieval mysticshaving 
adefed strange, fantastic, angelic conjurations to 
make it still more efficacious. 

Another opinion (Cant. B. on iii. 7; Num. B. xi. 

9) is that the mere listening to the priestly blessing 
is a charm against every malign influence, the sixty 
letters of the blessing being “the threescore valiant 
men, each his sword upon his thigh because of the 
fear in the night ” (Song of Songs iii. 8). 

Even the liaggadic comments and the Scripture 
parallels given in Sotali 39b-40a, Sifre and Num. B. 
l.c., to the priestly blessing have been embodied in 
the ritual; and they are, partly on the recommenda¬ 
tion and partly with the disapproval of the Babbis, 
recited during the singing of the blessing b\ r the 
priests (see Tos. Sotali 40a; Rol Bo, l.c., and Abu- 

DARIIAM). 

After the “ Modim,” the reader introduces the 
priestly blessing with the words: “Our God and 
God of our fathers, bless us with the threefold bless¬ 
ing which is in the Torah, written by Moses, Thy 
servant, spoken by Aaron and his sons, the priests, 
Thy holy people.” Then the Aaronites proceed to 
the platform and offer the following invocation 
silently: “May it be Thy will, O Eternal our God, 
that this blessing wherewith Thou hast commanded 
us to bless Thy people Israel may be a perfect bless¬ 
ing mav it be imparted without stumbling and error 
now and ever ” (Sotah 39a). The benediction is also 
prescribed which the priests recite before giving the 

blessing. . 

In the Beform ritual the priestly blessing is usu¬ 
ally recited by the rabbi at the close of each service 
before the dismissal of the congregation; the as¬ 
sumption being that the Aaronites have ceased to 
possess special claims and obligations as priests, 
since with the destruction of the Temple the people 
of Israel became the priest-nation (see Conferences, 
Rabbinical). . . 

The great danger in all blessings by priests lies m 
the possibility that the people may believe such 
blessings to have mediatorial power. This idea has 
always been foreign to the spirit of Judaism. The 
priest is not a mediator. The blessing which he 
utters has no magical power for good or ill. It is 
merely a portion of the prescribed ritual. Not the 
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priest, but God, blesses (see Sifre, l.c.)\ “I (God) will 
bless them. 5 ’ These words are used so that the 
Israelites may not say that their welfare depends 
upon the blessing by the priests; God alone can 
bless. Furthermore, these words are used that the 
priests may not say, “We will bless Israel.” From 
God alone do blessings flow: no man has power to 
bestow them (Sifre, l.c .; Hul. 49a, where, in oppo¬ 
sition to R. Islimael (the priest), R. Akiba interprets 
the words “ Aud I will bless them ” as referring to 
Israel and not to the priests, since these could merely 
pronounce the blessing, while the real blessing comes 
from God). 

Each word of the priestly blessing was a fruitful 
theme of comment and interpretation. 

“ May God bless thee ” with wealth, and “ keep 
thee ” in health. 

“ May He let His countenance shine toward thee 
i.e. , “ May He give thee the light of the eyes ”; or, ac¬ 
cording to Rabbi Nathan, “ the light of the Shekinah. ” 

“ May He be gracious to thee ” with knowledge 
and understanding, with learning, instruction, and 
wisdom. 

“May He lift up His countenance toward thee”; 
i.e., “May His anger pass away from thee.” 

“ May He grant thee peace ” in thy going out and 
in thy coming in, with all men, in thy house, and 
without end. 

“ Great is peace, for through it alone is blessing 
secured.” 

“ Great is peace, because it seals all the blessings ” 
(Num. R. xi. 7; Sifre, Naso, 40-42). 

k. D. P.—K. 

-Music: The ceremony of pronouncing the 

benediction is termed in the Talmud (Hul. 132b; 
Meg. 24b et passim) “ nesiat kappayim ” (raising of 
the hands), from Lev. ix. 22. It is also familiarly 
called “dukan” (platform), from the position of the 
priests during the ceremony. These stand on a dais 
or platform, such as that upon which the Levitieal 
choir in the Temple was placed. Hence the Judoeo- 
German verb in common usage, “duclianen.” 

The hands as upraised during the priestly blessing, 


tical art, imprints of books, etc., and is still so used, 
being frequently surmounted by a crown (“keter 
kehunak ”} (see Kohanim). The fear that the people 
might gaze at the priest during the blessing, which 
was regarded as a perilous irreverence, gave rise 
to the custom of covering the head (and usually the 
hands as well) with the tallit during the recital of the 
benedictions. As the reader commences to intone 
the first of the three passages which form the 
conclusion of every “‘Aniidah,” those Aaronites 
who desire to be released from the performance of 
the Biblical command withdraw from the syna¬ 
gogue, in order that they may not hear the reader 
call upon the Kohanim to carry out their duty. With 
them withdraw any Aaronites who may be mourn¬ 
ers, or under the age of puberty, defective in person 
or speech, accidental manslayers, or married to di¬ 
vorced women—all these being excluded from par¬ 
ticipation. Those remaining remove their leather 
boots, after which water is poured over their hands 
by the Levites. The priests then assemble on the 
steps of the Ark with their faces toward it, each 
covering his head with his tallit; and when, during 
the service, the reader calls out to them, “Kohanim,” 
they face right about, spread their hands horizon¬ 
tal^ above their heads, palms downward, in the 
manner indicated, and chant together: “Blessed be 
Thou, Lord our God, king of the universe, who hast 
sanctified us with the holiness appertaining to Aaron, 
and commanded us to bless Thy people Israel in 
love.” Word by word the three verses are then 
dictated by the reader, the priests swinging north 
and south at suitable words in order to include the 
congregants standing right and left as well as those 
in front of them. At the close of each verse the re¬ 
sponse “ amen ” is given; and after the third verse 
they face about again, remaining before the Ark 
until the reader concludes the ‘Amidah with the 
next paragraph. 

From the first the benedictions appear to have 
been uttered with the singing rather than the speak* 
ing voice (compare Maimonides, “ Yad, ” Tefillah, xiv. 
14). Even in Talmudical times the singing seems 
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with the thumb and first finger and the middle and 
ring-fingers so separated as to form little spaces 
through which the rays of the Shekinah streamed 
upon the assembled worshipers, in accordance with 
Cant. ii. 9 (see Sotali 39b; Num. R. xi. ; ‘Aruk, s.v. 
T^n), were adopted as the family badge of a Cohen. 
It is found thus on gravestones, objects of ecclesias- 


to have been so protracted that Biblical texts suita¬ 
ble to each word were suggested to the congregation 
to meditate upon during the chanting. But the 
recital of these verses by the worshipers, or the 
introduction of more than one melody by the Koha¬ 
nim. was rather deprecated by the Rabbis. The 
tunes of tiie chanting on each of the hoi}' days differ 
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I „ m one another, some appearing to be of very an- 
origin. One of these is preserved in the tradi- 
tious of the Sephardim, to which each of the fifteen 
words of the benediction is sung at length; and this 
i m been seriously claimed to be the identical melody 
* n, by the priests in the Temple. But while obvi- 
onsfy antique, being practically melismatic psalmo y 
^ in the sixth ecclesiastical mode, yet 

The its structure, particularly its coda, is 
Spanish so close a reproduction of many an- 
Chant. other strain in the music of the south¬ 
ern Jews, of acknowledged peninsular 
by them, that no claim could be allowed to 
an "origin more remote than Moresque Spam, even 
Vere not the resemblance to some of the later Moza- 
rabic intonations so unmistakable. (See p. 24b.) 


ists in several variants, and is in most instances 
reserved for the concluding days of the festivals 
(“ Hazkarat Heshamot, Matnat Yad ”), when departed 
relatives are called to mind. From this it has come 
to be widely known as “ Niggun Me- 
< ‘ The tim ” or “ The Chant of the Dead. ” Its 

Chant of recent history is of particular interest, 
the Dead.” Developed with insight and feeling 
by Cantor Kaumbouro of Pans, 
an instrumental arrangement was published in F- 
Pauer and F. L. Cohen’s “Traditional Hebrew Mel¬ 
odies,” London, 1896, which attracted the attention 
of the late Queen Victoria, and was played as the 
introductory voluntary at several memorial services 
of the British royal family. In its original simple 
form this chant is as follows: 


Andante. 


birkat kohanim 



! y e - ba - re - ke - ka. 

May He bless thee. 

We - yish - me - re - ka. 

And keep . thee. (Amen follows.) 

The Ashkenazim have a large number of melodies 
to which the words of the benediction are sung. Al¬ 
most every congregation, indeed every family o 
Kohanim, has its own tradition. Often, however, 
these airs are but distinctive melodies of a particular 
festival, or echoes of seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
,century German folk-song. Only two have any 
claim to antiquity like that of the Spanish c an . 
The older is a medieval German melody, which ex- 


The other old northern chant is of Polish origin, 
probably of the seventeenth century, and is perhaps 
J even more extensively known. At 
The Polish once beautiful in itself and very char- 
Melody . acteristic, it is to many lovers of music 
a typical example of Hebrew melody. 
In most British synagogues the whole ceremony is 
performed to its melodious phrases. 

1 K. F - L ' C - 




Cantor. 

Moderato. 


BIRKAT KOHANIM 

Priests. 


Cantor. 







Ye - ba - re - ke - ka: Ye - ba - re - ke - ka: 

Priests. Castor. 


A - do - nai: 
Priests, P 



We-yish - me - re - ka. 


men. 
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BLIN D’ELBCETJF : French manufacturer who 
introduced into France woolen cloth for ladies’ use. 
It was soon considered the best in Europe, and ob¬ 
tained the prize at the Vienna Exhibition of 1870. 
Blin in presenting a sample of his cloth to President 
Carnot said: " We are all the more proud of it, for 
it reminds us of a victory gained by French indus¬ 
try over foreign. ” 

Bibliography: Blocli, in Revue Etudes Juivcs , xxxviii. 23. 

S. I. Bit. 

BLIND, THE, IN LAW AND LITERA¬ 
TURE : The ancient nations regarded blindness as 
the lowest degradation that could be inflicted upon 
man; hence gouging out the e 3 r es of an e'neny was 
a form of national retaliation. The Philistines bored 
out tlie eyes of Samson, and the king of Babylon 
blinded Zedekiah. Nahasli the Ammonite demanded 
as a condition of surrender that he should thrust 
out the right eye of every man of Jabesk-gilead, as 
a reproach upon all Israel (I Sam. xi. 2). 

The blind, together with cripples and lepers, were 
outcasts of society and kept quarantined outside the 
town limits; they became paupers and a menace to 
passers-by. When David besieged the Jebusites at 
Jerusalem, the blind and crippled men- 
In the dicants were so numerous that he was 
Bible. compelled to take stringent measures 
against them (II Sam. v. 6). In the 
eyes of the ancient Hebrews the maimed, and espe¬ 
cially the blind, were thought to possess a debased 
character. Balaam, the prophet of the Gentiles, 
according to Talmudic tradition, was lame and blind 
of one eye (Sanh. 105a). The blindness of Isaac is 
said to have been the cause of Rebekah’s action in 
transferring the blessing from Esau to Jacob, as she 
considered herself better able to judge the merits 
and demerits of her two sons (Talk,). Jacob would 
not many Leah because she had “ tender eyes. ” On 
this account the Talmud says that a bride whose 
eyes are beautiful needs no further examination i 
(Ta‘an. 24a). 

To counteract the prevailing notion that bodily 
ailments and defects are the punishment of sin, spe¬ 
cial legislation was provided for the protection of 
the blind and afflicted: “ Thou shaft not . . . put a 
stumblingblock before the blind ” (Lev. xix. 14). 
u Cursed be he that maketh the blind to wander out 
of the way ” (Deut. xxvii. 17). 

The Talmud compares the blind, the leper, the 
childless, and the pauper to the dead (Ned. 64b), 
quoting from Lamentations (iii. 6): “He hath set 
me in dark places as they that be dead of old.” 

Judah ha-Nasi is the first person mentioned in 
rabbinic literature who helped to remove the stigma 
of the blind. It is related that lie and R. Hiyya, 
while traveling, came to a certain town and inquired 
whether there were any learned man whom they could 
honor by a visit. The townsmen di- 
Respect rected them to a blind scholar. R, 
for the Hiyya said to the prince, “ Do not dis- 
Blind. grace thy excellence. Let me visit 
him.” Judah insisted, however, and 
went with him. When they were about to leave, the 
blind man gratefully acknowledged the visit, saying: 

“ Ye have honored by your audience one who is seen 


but sees not. Ye shall be blessed and acceptable before 
One who sees but is invisible ” (Hag. 5b). R. Abba 
b. Jacob offered a high seat in his house to a blind 
visitor, which action caused the people to believe the 
latter a great man and secured for him an honorable 
position. He bestowed the above-mentioned bless¬ 
ing upon R. Abba (Yer. Peali, end, ch. viii.). R. 
Hoshaiah the Great, engaged for his son a blind 
teacher with whom he dined daily. On one occa¬ 
sion, when visitors were at the house, the teacher 
was not invited to the table. R. Hoshaiah apolo¬ 
gized afterward for the omission, saying he did not 
wish to embarrass or disgrace him before the assem- 
bty; whereupon the blind teacher rejoined, “May 
thy apology be acceptable before the Invisible ” (ib.). 
For euphemistic reasons the Talmud calls a blind 
man nru \3D ("a man of abundant light ”). 

Tlie blind are exempt from all religious duties. 
Tiny ma 3 T perform uny religious service for them¬ 
selves, but can not be a proxy for others. Thus a 
blind man when sa 3 r ing the eighteen benedictions 
need not face the Temple of Jerusalem (the east), be¬ 
ing unable to distinguish the points of the compass, 
but he shall direct his heart toward his Father in 
heaven (Ber. 29a). Yet he must not utter His name 
in vain. R. Judah would not permit him to sa 3 r the 
benediction before the Shema‘: “ Blessed be the Lord 
who formed light and created darkness, ” inasmuch 
as the blind derives no benefit from light. The 
“wise men” differ, however, claiming that the light 
indirectly benefits the blind. R. Yose (the tannaite) 
could not understand an apparently illogical pas¬ 
sage in Deuteronomy: “And thou shalt grope at 
noon-day as the blind gropetli in darkness ” (xxviii. 
29); until lie chanced to meet a blind man who 
was walking at niglit with a lantern in hand, 
and who explained that the lantern was of great 
service to him, to enable passers-by to guide and 
protect him from obstacles and pitfalls (Meg. 24b). 

R. Joseph, who was blind, said that at one time 
he would have welcomed one who could assure him 
that R. Judah was right in the statement that the 
blind were exempt from the performance of relig¬ 
ious duties; for in that case he (R. Joseph), who, 
although blind, performed these duties, would de¬ 
serve a greater recompense than one who was not 
blind. Hearing R. Jolianan, however, assert that 
“ one who performs his prescribed duties is greater 
than a volunteer,” Joseph said that he would offer 
a banquet to the rabbis if they could assure him 
that R. Judah was wrong in his statement. 

R. Joseph, and R. Sliesliet, another blind Talmud¬ 
ist, hold the opinion that the blind are under obliga¬ 
tions to perform all religious duties, and accordingly 
they recited the Haggadali on Passover eve before 
tlie assembled family (Pes. 116b), which was con- 
trary to the decision of R. Aha b. Jacob, who ex¬ 
cused a blind man from sa 3 r ing the Haggadali 

m- 

Interesting stories are related of the totally blind 
R. Sliesliet, showing his exquisite and instinctive 
knowledge of his surroundings while the guest of the 
Chief of the Captivity (Git. 67b), and his remarkable 
discernment of the approaching Persian king among 
mam r legions (Ber. 58a). A blind rabbi was accus¬ 
tomed to cite Mishnaic traditions before Mar Samuel, 
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and on one occasion forgot to provide for the cooking 
of food on a holiday preceding Saturday (Bezali 16b), 
an instance showing that the blind were not entirely 
five from religious duties. 

The authorities differ as to the extent of the ex¬ 
emption, whether from a Mosaic or rabbinic point of 
view, whether from mandates, or even 
Obligations from prohibitions (“not to do' 7 ). The 
and Ex- development of customs and laws reg- 
emptions. ulating the blind has abrogated many 
distinctions, and the tendency of the 
recent authorities is to remove all disabilities and to 
give the blind equal religious and civil rights.. The 
o-mdual emancipation or, rather, the participation of 
the blind in all matters of religion and law, is shown 
by the following quotations ranging from the 
Mosaic law to tlie latest codes and responsa: A blind 
priest was not permitted to offer sacrifices on the 
altar (Lev. xxi. 17), and he was exempt from a pil¬ 
grimage to Jerusalem on holidays, this applying 
even if he were blind only of one eye, for R. Johanan 
says: “ One must see as lie is seen 77 (Mishnah Hag. 
eli. 1, § 1). A blind man who committed unpremed¬ 
itated'homicide was exempt from banishment to a 
city of refuge, according to R. Judah, who inter¬ 
prets literally the verse, “ Seeing him not 77 (Rum. 
xxxv. 23; see Mak. fib). Maimonides concurs in this 
decision, holding that homicide was in this case an 
unavoidable accident (“ Yad,” Rozeah, vi. 14). 

The Mishnah prohibits the ordination of a blind 
justice, although a blind witness is permitted to 
testify. An exception is noted of a blind justice 
who was allowed to practise without protest (Sanh. 
34b). The Shulhan ‘Aruk prohibits the appointment 
and practise of a totally blind man as a judge, but 
tolerates one who is* blind only of one eye (Hoshen 
Mishpat, 7, 2). R. Jerucham permits even a totally 
blind judge to render decisions (Bet Vos. ib.). R. 
Isaac Lampronti rules that the defendant can claim 
the right to submit his case before a resident blind 
justice, on the ground that some authorities raise no 
objection to such a proceeding. R. Ben Sasson and 
R. Ben Reliemiah, two blind justices, practised at 
Venice (“ Pahad Yizliak,” Letter Samek, 24b, ed. 
Lvck, 1866). Lampronti gives as his reason for this 
decision that nowadays the judge merely follows 
the precedents established in the various books, and 
does not render new decisions. 

The public reading of the Pentateuch by a blind 
man is prohibited, as the “words of Holy Writ may 
not be recited orally 77 (Meg. 24a). This decision in 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orali Hayyim, 53,14, is reversed by 
later authorities (Magen Abraham, ib. 
Reciting 139, 104) on the ground that to-day 
the the person who is called up to read 
Scriptures, the Torah merely repeats mentally the 
words dictated by the reader. R. 
Moses Zacuto relates that the rabbis of Poland did 
not permit a blind man to read the Scriptures. Nev¬ 
ertheless he agreed with other rabbis at Mantua 
(1678) to allow the blind R. Benjamin Ashkenazi of 
Prague to read; while at Ferrara such permission 
was refused to a blind man named Rorzi, though an 
exception was allowed in the case of R. Jacob 
Lianna, on account of his superior Biblical and Tal¬ 
mudic learning (“Pahad Yizhak,” ib.). 


Among blind scholars after Talmudic times may 
be mentioned R. Judah gaon, of Pumbedita (Slierira’s 
letter in Reubauer, “Med. Jewish Chronicles,” ii. 
3), the accredited author of “Halakot Gedolot”; 
Isaac Sagi Rahor ben David, Yuan, “the father of 
the cabala 77 (end of twelfth century); and R. Abra¬ 
ham Judah Zafig, born blind at Tunis and lived at 
Jerusalem, author of DmUN (“The Eyes of 
Abraham 77 ), Amsterdam, 1784. The blind R. Jo¬ 
seph b. Azriel lia-Levi Selmitzler is the author of an 
illustrated commentary on the last nine chapters of 
Ezekiel explaining the whole plan of the Temple,, 
courts, gates, etc., which he dictated to R. Zarah 
ha-Levi, the reader of the Hamburg congregation in 
London (London, 1825). Of modern authors who 
lost their sight are Salomon Munk, Adolph Reu- 

bauer, Joseph Derenbourg, and Abraham M. Luncz. 

Bibliography: Friedman. Das Blindcn-Institute auf dor 
IJohcn WaHc hei Wien ; Geiger. Der Blinde in clem Bibli- 
schen and Bobbin ischcn Schriftthume, in bis JUdisclie Zcit- 
schrift, xi. 205, Breslau, 1ST5; Adolph Rosenzweig, Das Augc 
in TiibCl and Talmud, Berlin, 189*2; Zangwiil, They That 
Walk in Darkness, eh. v. 

g. J. D. E. 

BLIND-COHEN, FERDINAND : German 
student who made an attempt on the life of Prince 
Bismarck May 7, 1866, and on the following day 
committed suicide in prison. He was a stepson of 
the well-known radical Karl Blind, whose name- 
lie assumed. Blind-Cohen left a letter in which he 
stated that he had no accomplices. He declared 
Bismarck to be the worst enemy of German liberty, 
and expressed the hope that his own self-sacrifice 
might promote the welfare of Germany, as Or- 
sini ? s attempt on the life of Rapoleon III. had led 
to the liberation of Italy. Blind-Cohen was known 
as a young man of considerable talent. He spent 
the last few years of liis life at an agricultural acad¬ 
emy in Hohenlieim, Wurttemberg. He was buried 
at the expense of his stepfather. 

Bibliography: The Times, London, May 16, 1S66: North 
American Review, Dec. 1SS9. 
s. P. V’l. 

BLINDNESS : Statistics, wherever obtainable, 
show that the proportion of blindness is greater 
among modern Jews than among their non-Jewish 
neighbors. Thus, according to Dr. Georg Mayr 
(“Die Verbreitung derBlindkeit, der Taubstummen, 
des Blodsinns, und des Irrsinns in Bayern,” p. 11), 
in Bavaria the proportion of blindness was as fol¬ 
lows: among Protestants (per 10,000), 7.84; among 
Catholics, 8.27, among Jews, 13.81, the Jews thus 
showing a rate of blindness about double that of the 
Protestants. In Bavaria at the censuses of 1840 and 
1858 the Protestants also showed relatively the 
least number of blind, and the Jews again the 
largest proportion. 

For Prussia, Dr. Cohn (in Eulenburg, “Real- 
Encyc. der Gesammt. Heiikunde,” iii. 139) presents 
the following figures for 1880: Among 10,000 Prot¬ 
estants, 8.2 T among 10,000 Catholics, 8.4; among 
10,000 Jews, 11.0: showing a considerable excess of 
blindness among the Jews. The same census showed 
that there was also a larger proportion of congenital 
blindness among Jews (about 8 per cent) than among 
non-Jews (only 4.7 per cent). The absolute num¬ 
bers are given in “Zeit. des Statist. Bureaus fur 
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Preussen,” 1882, pp. 190 et seq., and the percentages 
in a special article by A. Guttstadt in the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Blindness is not found very frequently among the 
Jews of the United States of America, probably be¬ 
cause the stringent immigration laws prevent 
the entrance of ^defective classes, including the 
blind. 

Judging from the etiology of blindness, it might 
have been expected that the number of blind should 
be less among Jews than among non-Jews. The 
most important cause of blindness in the new-born 
is in from 30 to 50 per cent of cases due to gonor¬ 
rheal infection from the mother. It is a well-known 
fact that gonorrhea is comparatively infrequent in 
Jewish women. This granted, it would be reason¬ 
able to expect that Jews would have at least 25 per 
cent less blindness than non-Jews. 

To account for the great prevalence of blindness 
among the Jews, some authors have adduced the 
greater frequency of consanguineous marriages 
among them. But all those who have carefully in¬ 
vestigated the subject, as G. Darwin Lancry, Hutli, 
Trousseau, and many others, have reached the con¬ 
clusion that, apart from heredity, consanguinity is 
not a factor in the production of blindness. 

Any explanation of the frequency of blindness 
among the Jews must also account for the great fre¬ 
quency of eye-diseases among them. Trachoma, 
glaucoma, and various diseases of the cornea and of 
the uveal tract are found among the Jews in a 
greater proportion than among non-Jews. All these 
diseases often lead to blindness. Heredity, again, 
shows itself in eye-disease with great frequency; 
and in this manner the disease is perpetuated, 
j. M. Fi. 

BLIOCH (BLOCH), IVAN STANISLAVO¬ 
VICH : Russo-Polisli financier, economist, and rail¬ 
way contractor; distinguished as an advocate of uni¬ 
versal peace; born at 
Radom, Poland, July 
24, 1836; died at War¬ 
saw Dec. 25,1901. He 
attended the Industrial 
High School of War¬ 
saw, and then entered 
upon a few years of 
commercial activit 3 r , 
first with the banking 
house of Teplitz at 
Warsaw, and later un¬ 
der the patronage of 
General Tiesenhaus at 
St. Petersburg. There 
he adopted Christianity 
in the form of Calvin¬ 
ism. With the banker 
Kronenberg of War¬ 
saw, whose sister he married, Blioch participated in 
the construction of the railroads of the Great Rus¬ 
sian Company; and, observing the faults of foreign 
methods, he published a monograph in 1864, show¬ 
ing how these could be improved, making particular 
application to Russian conditions. With the view 
of putting on a precise scientific basis the general 


system of railroad management, he wrote a volu¬ 
minous work, published in 187o at St. Petersburg, 
with double text in Russian and 
Receives French, under the title “ Russkiyu 
Public Zlielyeznyya Dorogi, Otnositelno Dok- 

Recog- hodov, RaskliodovEksploatatzii, St-oi- 

nition. mosti Provoza i Dvizlieniya Gruzov 
—treating Russian railroads with re¬ 
spect to their revenues and running expenses, freight 
rates, and the movement of freight. For this work 
he was awarded a medal of the first class at the 
geographical exhibition of Paris, and was heartily 
indorsed by the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society. 

Another problem of considerable importance which 
attracted Blioch’s attention was the question of 
pensions for railroad employees. The subject was 
in a chaotic state, there being no general rules or 
regulations. At his suggestion a committee was 
appointed by the general assembly of representatives 
of the Russian railroads to draw up, under Bliocli’s 
supervision, a plan for the establishment of a system 
of pension funds. In 1875 Blioch, conjointly with 
Yishnegradski, published the results of the com¬ 
mittee’s labors, in a treatise that was received as an 
authoritative statement of the pension problem. On 
the same question he wrote in French 
Pension “ Calculs Servants des Bases pour des 
and Cattle Caisses des Retraites ” (Warsaw, 1875), 
Problems, and published an edition of the same 
in Polish. At the request of the Min¬ 
istry of the Interior, he wrote a detailed monograph, 
published in 1876 under the title “ Izslyedovanie 
po Voprosam Otnosyaslicliimsya k Proizvodstvu, 
Torgovlye i Peredvizlieniyu Skota i Skotskikh 
Produktov v Rossii i Zagranitzei an inquiry into 
the subject of the breeding, sale, and transportation 
of cattle and cattle-produce in Russia and abroad. 

In 1877 Blioch published, in “ Vyestnik Yevropy ” 
(Sept.-Dec.), a series of essays on the economic con¬ 
dition of Russia, past and present, under the title 
44 Ekonomicheskoe Sostoyanie Rossii v Proslilom i 
Nastoyaslichem.” The object of these essays was 
to calm the public apprehensions with regard to the 
financial embarrassments of Russia at that time. 
The rapid construction of railroads had absorbed 
enormous capital; and the public at large was in¬ 
clined to see in this the chief cause of all financial 
trouble. Blioch endeavored to show that these en¬ 
terprises were an absolute necessity, and that, al¬ 
though they made the financial crisis more acute for 
the time being, they would ultimately raise the pro¬ 
ductive power of the country, increase 
Results of profits, and revive trade. The same 
Railroad subject is more extensively treated by 
Enterprise. Blioch in a massive five-volume work, 
published at St. Petersburg in 1878, 
entitled “Vliyanie Zhelyeznykli Dorog na Ekono- 
micheskoc Sostoyanie Rossii,” which states more 
particularly the effect of railroads upon the eco¬ 
nomic conditions of Russia. This work, translated 
into French and Polish, was awarded a gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition of 1878. The above-named 
writings gained for him a membership in the so- 
called “committee of scholars” (Ucliony Komitet) 
of the Ministry of Finances. 
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With the view of refuting the unjust attacks upon 
the financial policy of the government in the seven¬ 
ties, Blioch published in 1882 a work on the finances 
of Russia in the nineteenth century, entitled “ Fi- 
nansy Rossii xix Stolyetiya,” in which lie demon¬ 
strated the improvement in the condition of the 
country’s finances as compared with those of the 
epoch of Nicholas I. This treatise contains interest¬ 
ing memoirs of the former ministers of finance, Reu- 
tern and Greigh. It has been translated into German, 
Polish, and French. In Polish, Blioch published 
« Przemysl Fabryczny Ivrolestwa Polskiego, ” on the 
industries of the kingdom of Poland; M Statistics of 
the Kingdom of Poland ”; and, on financial and rail¬ 
road topics, a series of articles in the periodicals 
«Biblioteka Warzawska” and “Ateneum.” At the 
invitation of the president of the com- 
Other mission on agriculture, he composed 
Economic a treatise on the policy, adopted by 
Works. Russia and other countries, of giving 
governmental aid to agriculture by 
means of loans. It was published at St. Petersburg 
in 1892 under the title “O Selskokhozaistvennom 
Melioratzionnom Kreditye v Rossii i Inostrannykh 
Gosudarstvakli. ” 

When the Russian press took up the discussion of 
the rights of the Jews, Blioch published a work 
presenting a comparison of the material and moral 
welfare of the Western Great Russian and the Vis¬ 
tula provinces. This was entitled “Sravnenie 
Materialnavo i Nravstvennavo.. Blagospstoyaniya 
Guberni Zapadnykh, Yeliko Rossiskikhi Privislyau- 
skikli,” and in its five volumes (with an atlas) are 
presented the results of an investigation into the 
conditions of life and industry of the divers regions. 
It contains a historical view of the fortunes of the 
Jews in Europe, as well as a sketch of the origin of 
anti-Semitism. In this painstaking publication (an 
abstract of which is given in his pamphlet: “Les 
Ouvrages Statistieo-Economiques, ” pp. 22-41) the 
author adduces a mass of statistical evidence expo¬ 
sing the hollowness of the charges that had been 
brought against the Jews of Russia for the purpose 
of justifying the atrocities perpetrated upon them 
in the early part of the reign of Alexander III. The 
cruel measures adopted by the imperial government 
—measures that formed a sequel to the other atroci¬ 
ties—are also adduced. He sets forth the manner 
in which the cause of the Jews was invariably pre¬ 
judged in the numerous official inves- 
Exposure tigations that were conducted with the 
of Anti- ostensible purpose of ascertaining the 
Semitic conditions and motives leading to 
Charges, the outbreaks. The modus operandi of 
these inquiries, Blioch contends, was 
regularly so framed as to invite testimony hostile to 
the Jews, and the very fact that such massacres had 
occurred was taken as evidence that the provocation 
for the measures existed. The notion, sedulously 
propagated, that the atrocities represented an up¬ 
rising of the people against Jewish exploitation, is 
pronounced baseless, in view of the fact that the 
worst outbreaks originated not in the rural districts 
but in the cities. Tho charge that in those prov¬ 
inces where the Jews have resided in numbers, they 
have impoverished and brutalized the peasantry 


through liquor traffic, is met by Blioch with statis¬ 
tical evidence to the effect that the provinces closed 
to the Jews are in a worse condition as regards the 
evil effects of drink. He points out the gross man¬ 
ner in which the criminal statistics of the empire 
have been manipulated to arouse prejudice against 
the Jews in order to justify their expulsion from 
the villages. In like manner he exposes the unfair¬ 
ness of the statistical data adduced to show that the 
Russian Jew had shirked his military duties. Blioch 
arraigns the supineness, amounting to connivance, 
of the imperial government in the matter of the anti- 
Semitic massacres of 1881-82; and argues that a 
resolute attitude against them would soon have put 
an end to the outbreaks, as was evinced by their 
speedy suppression when Count Dmitri Tolstoi was 
entrusted with the Ministry of the Interior. 

Concerning the Jews, Blioch makes the following 
statements: The value of land in the Pale of Settle¬ 
ment is 19 per cent higher than in the governments 
where Jews are not allowed to reside. Prostitution 
and crime are far less prevalent, there being 1 
Jew criminal to 2,170 individuals, whereas among 
non-Jews the proportion is 1 to 715. In the Pale 
the arrears of taxes are less than in governments 
which have no Jews; and in the 25 govern¬ 
ments of the Pale S, 000,000 rubles Tess are spent 
every year in drink, a saving which enables the 
peasants to improve their land and pay their taxes. 
The Jews in the Pale who carry on business form 
more than half of the trading population, but the 
total value of their income is 486 million rubles, 
against that of 489 million rubles of the Christian 
minority. The great majority of Jews are small 
retail dealers and artisans, who earn from 20 to 60 
copecks a day; and in order to make even this small 
profit they must carry on their business from 12 to 
16 hours daily. 

In 1898 Blioch produced his famous work, in six 
volumes with atlas, on war in the future, 4 ' Budush- 
cliaya Yoina,” which has been translated into Ger¬ 
man and French and also into English. This is 
said to have inspired Czar Nicholas II. 

War to issue his famous “ peace ” declara- 

and Its tion, which resulted in The Hague 

Solution. Conference in 1899. The leading idea 
of the book is that the development 
and improvement of military art practically tend to 
make war altogether impossible or at least improba¬ 
ble. The destructive power of modern firearms and 
the radical dislocation of the economic and political 
fabric produced by war on a large scale are certain 
to make it such a calamity for the nations concerned 
that even the greatest success would not in the least 
compensate them for the desolation caused. Blioch 
then sets forth a scheme for the solution of all inter¬ 
national conflicts by arbitration. Considered, from 
a scientific standpoint, the work is not without 
grave faults. It represents a collection of uncritical, 
not always well-digested, material, striking in the 
manner of its presentation, but abounding in details 
that obscure the paramount problem. It contains a 
great mass of facts concerning the art of war, as 
well as political, economic, and financial reflections, 
and a discussion of means for preventing war. Un¬ 
fortunately, in Blioch’s consideration of the great 
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problem he does not possess that tempered regard 
for expediency which is indispensable to the real 
efficacy of any reform. However, the work must 
not be underrated by applying to it a scientifically 
exacting criterion. 

Blioch, who participated, as stated above, in the 
construction of the lines laid by the Great Company 
of Russian Railroads, built also the Landvarovo- 
Ronmy and Ivangorod-Dombrova roads, and organ¬ 
ized the Company of the Southwestern Railroads. 
He has been president of various railroads, and has 
taken part in the work of railroad legislation. 
Shortly before Ids death he retired from business life 
and devoted himself exclusively to science and liter¬ 
ature. The family testament left by Blioch begins 
with the words: "I was my whole life a Jew and 1 
die as a Jew.” 

Bibliography: S. Vengerov, Kritika-Biogratiehcski Slovar , 
. vol. iii., St. Petersburg 1892: Entziklopedichcski Slovar* 
vol. iv., St. Petersburg. 1895: Hans Delbruek, in Prcussische 
Jahrlnichcr , May, 1899, pp. 203-230; D. Slonimski, in Vi/est- 
nik Yevropy , May, 1898, pp. 778-792; Jean tie Blocli, Lcs 
Ouvrages Statisticn-Economiqucs, 1875-1900, Paris, 1900; X. 
Sokolov, in Jewish Chronicle. Jan. 21,1902. 

H. R. 

BLITZ, JEKUTHIEL BEN ISAAC: Cor¬ 
rector of the press in the Hebrew printing-office of Uri 
Phoebus at Amsterdam; lived there in the second 
half of the seventeenth century. He translated the 
Bible into Jiukeo-German (Amsterdam, 1679). The 
translation, which was the first of its kind of the 
entire Old Testament, has three introductions, one 
in Hebrew and one in German, written by Blitz, and 
the third in Judrco-German by the printer, together 
with a letter-patent of the king of Poland, Johann 
III. Sobieski, and approbations by various rabbis. 
[On the opposition translation of Witzenhausen, 
which was printed by Joseph Athias, see vol. ii., p. 
268]. Blitz also translated into Jiuheo-Gennan Levi 
ben Gerson’s “To'aliyyot” on Joshua, Judges, and 
Samuel, published together with the preceding work. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i. 120; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. cols. 175, 1381; Grunbaum, Jlldisch-Deutsche Clircsto- 
mathic. pp. 18, 102. 

G. I. Bit. 

BLOCH, ANDRE ; French musician; son of a 
rabbi at Wissembourg, Alsace; born in that city in 
1873. At the age of seven Bloch began to compose 
music, writing a waltz for the piano, for four hands, 
which pleased a publisher so much that he printed 
it. In order to procure for their gifted son the best 
musical advantages, the parents removed to Paris 
and entered him at the Conservatory. 

The 3 r oung musician made rapid progress. In 
1884 he received the first prize for solfeggio; in 
1889, the first prize for piano; in 1890, the first prize 
for harmony; finally, in 1893, by a unanimous vote, 
the first prize of Rome. He was trained by Masse¬ 
net and Andre Gedalge. 

Bloch’s work is full of charm, originality, and dis¬ 
tinction. Besides the cantata that obtained for him 
the “ prix de Rome, ” his best works are: “ PoCme 
Nomade,” for chorus and orchestra, words bj r J. 
Richepin; and several pleasing songs and pieces for 
the piano, for two and for four hands. Bloch is not 
merely a musician, being interested also in astron¬ 
omy and magnetism, which he studies with his friend 
Camille Flammarion. 

s. A. A. G. 


BLOCH [ISSACHAR] BAER B. SIMSON 
HASID : Austrian rabbi of the eighteenth century; 
a native of Hamburg, and son of the author of the 
Tosafot Hadashim on the Mislinah. Bloch was rabbi 
of Eiwanowitz, Moravia, when, in 1767, he was 
called to the rabbinate of Kojetein, in the same prov¬ 
ince, to succeed Ephraim Ziilz. About 1787 he be¬ 
came rabbi of Semnitz, Hungary, and later occu¬ 
pied a similar position in Boscowitch, Moravia. He 
was also for some time rabbi of Dolitschau. He was 
the author of “ Binat Yissakar ” (Issachar’s Wisdom), 
a collection of sermons, published in Prague, 1785. 

'Bibliography: Monatsschnft. xxxvii. 379; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. No. 2579; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim hc-Hadash , 
s.v. 

L. G. P. Wl. 

BLOCH, BIANCA (pseudonym, B. Waldow): 

German authoress; horn at Lauban, Silesia. Jan. 19, 
1848, where her father was attendant at a local 
court. Owing to the reduced circumstances of the 
family, she was restricted to merely a rudimentary 
education, but subsequently made up for the defi¬ 
ciency by extensive reading. In this, as in Her lit¬ 
erary work, she was encouraged by Dr. Bernhard 
Stavenow of Gbrlitz, who recognized her talent and 
developed it. In collaboration with C. von Breck- 
lieyde (Aline Neumann) she wrote two plays, “Fin 
Heisser Tag a farce, 1881 ; and “ Yor dem Fest ” 
—a comedy, 1889. Her other works are: “Blaue 
Aiigen ”—a farce, 1891 ; “ In Ernster Zeit ”—a drama; 
“ Lieutenant und Assessor, oder Maiwein ”—a corn¬ 
ed}’; and “ Stroliwittwer ”—a farce, 1892. 

Bibliography : Lcxiknn Dcutschcr Frauen dor Fcdcr , i. 77, 
ii. 405; Kiirsclmer, Dcutschcr Littcratur-Kalcndcr , 1898, 


BLOCH, ELISA: French sculptress; born at 
Breslau Jan. 25, 1848. After receiving a thorough 
education at Paris, whither her parents had removed, 
Elisa Blocli 1 devoted herself to sculpture. In 1S78 
she first exhibited in the Salon. Encouraged by 
the praises of the critics and the exhortations of the 
great sculptor Cliapu, she persevered in her efforts, 
and continued to exhibit numerous productions in 
subsequent Salons, among which may be mentioned: 
“The Golden Age” (Salon, 1S85); “The Tribune 
Virginius Swearing to Avenge Ilis Daughter Vir¬ 
ginia ” (Salon, 1889); and “ Moses. ” The last-named 
work obtained honorable mention in the Salon of 
1896, and was reproduced in bronze and exhibited 
at the centenary of French art (French Exhibition, 
1900). Many monuments erected in various French 
towns by national subscription are the product of 
the chisel of Elisa Bloch. She distinguished herself 
also as a statuary, having reproduced busts of a 
great number of modern celebrities, among whom 
were Jules Oppert and Zadoc Kahn. 

s. E. A. 

BLOCH, EMIL: German otologist; born at 
Emmendingen, Baden, Dec. 11, 1847. He was edu¬ 
cated at the universities of Heidelberg, Wurzburg, 
Vienna, and Freiburg in Baden; being graduated 
from the last-named as doctor of medicine in 1871. 
After a postgraduate course at the University of 
Berlin and in hospitals in London, he established 
himself as a physician in Freiburg. In 1886 betook 
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,,,, tlie study of laryngology and rliinology under 
Hack and of otology under Thiry at the University 
Ercibur°\ In the following year lie became as- 
istant to Thiry, which position he held till 1892, 
when on the death of the latter, he became his suc¬ 
cessor as chief physician at theotological dispensary 
nnd privat-docent at the university. In 1894 Bloch 
was appointed assistant professor of otology; and 
inulei' his supervision the clinic for this branch of 
medicine was opened in 1899.* 

Bloch is the author of the following works and 
papers- “Untersuchungen zur Physiologic der 
Nasenatmung.” Wiesbaden, 1888; “Pathologic und 
Therapie der Mundatmuiig, ” ib. 1889; “ SpiaChge- 
brechen,” ib. 1891; 41 Ueber das Biaurale Horen,” in 
«Zeitschrift fur Ohrenheilkunde,” 1898; “Die Me- 
thodeder Centripetalen Pressionen und die Diagnose 
der Stapes fixation,” ib. 1894; “ Einlieitliche Bezeich- 
mmg der Otologisclien Punktionspriifungsmethode 
uudlhre Ergebnisse,” Wiesbaden, 1898. 

Bibliography : Pagel, BUmrcwhisclies Lcxlkon , s.v., Vienna, 
mi. y T H 


BLOCH, GUSTAVE: French historian and 
archeologist; born at Fegcrslieim, Alsace, July 21, 
1848. After passing through the Ecole Normale 
Superieure he became professor of rhetoric at the 
lycee of Besancou. Subsequently be was a member 
of the French schools at Rome and Athens, and pro¬ 
fessor of Greek and Roman archeology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Lyons. He is now (1902) in charge of 
the courses in ancient history at the Ecole isoi male 

Superieure. . . _ 

Bloch’s works include: “Los Origmes du Senat 
Remain,” 1883; “Do Decretis Functorum Magistia- 
tuum Ornamentis,” 1888; “La Gaule Celtique et 
Romaine,” being the first volume of the “History of 
France,” published under the direction of M. Lavisse 
(1900).' He has also contributed to the “ Dictionnaire 
des Antiquites ” of Daremberg and Saglio, as well 
as to many critical and historical reviews. ^ 


BLOCH, HEINRICH: Austrian philologist; 
born Feb. 4, 1854, at Herman-Mestec, Bohemia; son 
of Moses Bloch; president of the Jewish Theolog¬ 
ical Seminary in Budapest, He received his educa¬ 
tion at the gymnasium at Tcsclien, Silesia, and at 
the University of Vienna, whence he was graduated 
as doctor of philosophy in 1878. In 1881 he was 
appointed professor of history and classical philol¬ 
ogy at the Jewish Theological Seminary in Buda¬ 
pest. where he has since lived. . 

Bloch is the author of: “Die Quellen des Flavius 
Josephus in Seiner Archaeologie,” Leipsic, 1879, 
and is a contributor to many European newspapers 
and journals; c.g., “Mittheilungen aus der Histo- 
rischeii Litteratur,” Berlin, vols. xi.-xxx., Ibb3-1901 
(historical essays); “Yom Fels nun Meer,” Stutt¬ 
gart: “Le Moyen Age.” Paris; “Allgemeine Zei¬ 
tung” of Munich, 1884-96; “Frankfurter Zeitung,” 
1884-1901: “Pester . Lloyd,” 1885-1901; “Vienna 
Fremdenblatt,” 1894-99; " Breslauc-r Zeitung ; 

“Judisches Litteraturblatt ”; “Allgemeine Zeitung 
des Judenthums”; “Magyar Zsido Szemlc”: *‘Ev- 


BLOCH, HERMANN (HAYYIM) : German 
author; born at Breslau April 26, 1826; died Nov. 
19. 1896. He was a grandson on liis mother’s side 
of the learned Abraham Tiktin, chief rabbi in Bres¬ 
lau and author of numerous learned works, and in 
his early years received halakic instruction from liis 
uncle Solomon Tiktin, also chief rabbi in that city. 
His studies were completed in Hamburg, and at the 
a ire of twenty-seven he issued the first part of his 
“ Mebo ha-Talmud ” (Introduction to the Talmud), in 
which he endeavored with astonishing learning to 
trace a new theory of the development of the Hala- 
kah. But to perfect this new theory—a consumma¬ 
tion which was never vouchsafed to him—-he found 
it necessary to accumulate vast stores of learned 
material; thus he devoted extraordinary industry 
and acumen to the endeavor to formulate the piinci- 
ples upon which the 613 precepts of Judaism le- 
posed. He gave samples of his work to the world 
in the shape of four parts of his book “Hirhure 
Torah” (The Torah’s Thoughts), published 1887 to 
1893, which treated of the “law of the majority ” 
(Ex. xxiii. 2) according to Mosaic and Talmudic 
conceptions, and consisted of 519 quarto pages. 
Connected with these studies was also an attempt to 
reproduce the plan of the Temple of Herod (“Zurat 
ha-Bayyit ”) (The Form of the House), published in 
1883, a book which was supplemented with a model. 
Private misfortunes bore heavily upon him, and lie 
found consolation in the M isdom literature of the 
Bible and Talmud, publishing a poetical elaboration 
of 107 Oriental proverbs and maxims under the title 
of “ Omri Inshi” (Men Say) (1884). He lived as a 
merchant in Rawitscli and Breslau, and ended his 
days as resident scholar in the Mora Leipzigei Bet 
ha-Midrash in Breslau, leaving voluminous literary 
material awaiting publication. 


Bibliography: Llppe, Bibliographisches Lcxicrm.. nevr se- 
ries, i. 45; Ignatz Bernstein, Katalog, s.v.; M. Biann, Mo- 
naisschrift, xlii. 529. 


BLOCH, ISAAC: French rabbi; born at Suit z, 
Alsace, July 17,1848. He received his education at 
the lyceumat Strasburg and at the Jewish Seminary 
in Paris. During the Prussian siege of Paris (1870- 
71) he served as assistant chaplain. In 1873 he was 
employed in the office of the Alliance Israelite Lni- 
verselie. Two years later he was elected rabbi at 
Remircmont; in 1878 he was appointed chief rabbi 
of Oran; in 1882 he became chief rabbi of Algiers; 
and in 1890 was appointed to the chief rabbinate of 
Nancy, which position lie still (1902) holds. 

Besides a great number of sermons, Blocli has 
published a novel, “ Les Fils de Samson,” 1887; and 
“Inscriptions Tumulaires des Anciens Cimetieres 
Israelites d’Alger,” 1888. In 1S77 lie translated from 
the German into French S. Holm s novel entitled 
“Gabriel.” He has been a frequent contributor, 
both in prose and in verse, to “L’Univers Israelite,'' 
“Archives Israelites,” “Revue des Etudes Juives, 


BLOCH, IVAN. See Blioch, Ivast Stanisla- 

YOTICII. 
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BLOCH, JOSEF : Violin virtuoso and com¬ 
poser; born at Budapest Jan. 5, 1862. He made 
his first appearance in public at the age of twelve, 
and attended the National Academy of Music and 
the National Conservatory. His teachers were R. 
Volkmann (composition), A. Gobbi, and K. Huber. 
Bloch is said to have been one of the most distin¬ 
guished pupils of Huber. When barely sixteen 
years old he became assistant teacher at the National 
Conservatory; but his eagerness to learn more im¬ 
pelled him to attend the Paris Conservatoire, where 
for seven years lie participated in public concerts. 
On his return to Budapest he became a member of 
the Hubay-Popper String Quartet until its dissolu¬ 
tion in 1892. In 1889 he became professor at the 
National Conservatory at Budapest and also at the 
National Academy of Music, but since 1899 has been 
connected solely with the latter institution. Bloch 
composed short pieces for the violin, two orchestral 
suites, exercises for the violin—all of which are 
published in three volumes. 

Bibliography : Pallas Lexikon ; Sdgh Zeneszeti Lexicon. 
s. M. W. 

BLOCH, JOSEF SAMUEL: Austrian rabbi 
and deputy; born at Dukla, a small city in Galicia, 
Nov. 20, 1850. His parents, who were poor, des¬ 
tined him for the rabbinical career, and he devoted 
himself to the exclusive study of the Talmud. He 
frequented the yesliibot, especially that of the cele¬ 
brated Rabbi Josef Saul Nathanson at Lemberg, 
who, in his responsa, mentions Bloch, when he was 
only fifteen years old, as one of his most intelligent 
pupils. After having finished his studies at the 
colleges (gymnasia) of Magdeburg and Liegnitz, 
he went to the University of Munich. Thence he 
went to the University of Zurich, where he obtained 
his degree of doctor of philosophy. 
Leaves He was appointed rabbi in Rendsburg, 

Rabbinical Holstein, afterward in Kobylin, Posen, 
for and Brux, Bohemia; and finally he 
Political ended his rabbinical career in Florids- 
Career. dorf, near Vienna. The anti-Semitic 
movement had at that time (about 
1880) almost reached its climax in Austria. 

During the. Tisza-Eszlar trial Professor Rohling, 
of the Catholic theological faculty of the Prague 
University, made a written offer to substantiate 
under oath the blood-ritual of the Jews. Bloch then 
came to the front with a series of articles in which 
he openly accused Rohling of having offered to com¬ 
mit wilful perjury; denouncing him, moreover, as 
a person utterly ignorant in Talmudic learning. 
After several successful attempts to delay the pro¬ 
ceedings, Rohling preferred to withdraw, thus 
tacitly acknowledging defeat (see Blood Accu¬ 
sation). 

At this time, 1888, Bloch founded a periodical, 

“ Oesterreichische Wochenschrift,” with the aim 
to defend the political rights of the Jews, to refute 
unjust attacks, and to inspire its readers with cour¬ 
age and faith in the conflict that had been forced 
upon them. Bloch also attended several meetings 
held by workingmen, and lectured with some suc¬ 
cess on the Talmudic principles of labor and on the 
laboring classes in the Old Testament. 


After the death, at Cracow, in 1884, of the chief 
rabbi S. Schreiber, who had been deputy for Kolo- 
mea in parliament, Bloch was elected as his successor; 
in 1885 he was reelected, and after a hard struggle 
with Dr. B}dc, in 1891 he was elected 
Becomes for the third time. As a member of the 
Deputy. Chamber of Deputies he withdrew 
from his rabbinical post in order to 
devote himself entirely to his public functions and 
journalistic labors. 

In 1893, instigated by one Deckert, an anti-Semitic 
pastor in Vienna, a baptized Jew named Paulus 
Meyer declared in the “Vaterland” of May 11 that 
a number of Russian rabbis from Lentschna had 
performed a ritual murder in his presence. In the 
name of the children of these rabbis, Bloch at once 
instituted criminal proceedings against Deckert, 
Meyer, and the publisher of the paper, and on trial, 
Sept. 15, a conspiracy was unmasked and the three 
defendants were sentenced to heavy punishment. 

When in 1896 Christian socialism had gained a 
strong footing in parliament, and the government 
had commenced to recognize the Socialist party, 
Bloch was sacrificed and everything imaginable 
was done to prevent his reelection. Through the 
combined efforts of the government, the Christian- 
Socialist party, and the Polish club (party of Polish 
deputies), all of whom supported the election of the 
Jewish burgomaster of Kolomea, Bloch failed of re- 
election. Since that time he has devoted himself 
exclusively to journalism. Bloch published the fol¬ 
lowing works: “Ursprung und Entstehung des 
Buclies Kohelet, ” Bamberg, 1872; “ Studien zur Ge- 
schiclite der Sammlung der Alt-Testa- 
His mentlichen Litteratur,” Leipsic, 1875; 
Works. “ Die Juden in Spanien,” Leipsic, 1876; 

“ Hellenistisclie Bestandtheile im Bib- 
lischen Kanon,” 2d ed., Vienna, 1880; “Quellen und 
Parallelen zu Lessing’s Nathan,” 2d ed., Vienna, 
1881; “Jean Bodin, einVorlauferLessing’s,” Vienna, 
1882; “Drei Streitscliriften Gegen Prof. Rohling,” 
Vienna, 1882-83; “Die Arbeiter bei Griechen, 
Romern, und Palestinensern, ” Vienna, 1882; “ Ele- 
mentarschule, oder Erziehungswesen bei den Alton 
Volkern, ” Vienna, 1883; “ Armenpflege und Heimats- 
reclit, eine Social-Talmud. Studie,” Vienna, 1884; 
“Einblicke in die Gescliiclite der Entstehung der 
Talmudischen Literatur,” Vienna, 1884; “Aus der 
Vergangenlieit fur die Gegen wart,” Vienna, 1S86; 
“Acten und Gutachten imProcesseRohling-Bloch,” 
Vienna, 1892; “ Open Letter to My Esteemed Col¬ 
leagues of the Italian Parliament,” London, 1895 
(published also in Italian and German); “ Talmud 
und Judenthum in der Oesterreichischen Volksver- 
trebung,” Vienna, 1900 (parliamentary speeches). 
Bibliography : Eisenberg - , Las Geistige Wien , s.v. 

S. W. Rei. 

BLOCH, JULIENNE: French educator and 
writer; died Nov. 12, 1868. She was the eldest and 
most distinguished daughter of Simon Bloch, 
founder and director of the journal “L’Univers 
Israelite ”; the other three daughters being Pauline, 
Jenny, and Helene. When only sixteen years of 
age Julienne received a license to teach, and hav¬ 
ing a natural gift for instructing, she devoted 
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herself to tlie education of her young coreligionists. 
For two years, when she was about twenty-five years 
; f a^e, she directed the institution for young girls 
nt Lyons, founded in 1857 by the Jewish community 
of that city. Afterward she taught in the establish¬ 
ment of her sister, Mme. Pereira, at Passy. 

Under the title “Lettres Parisiennes, ” Mile. Bloch 
published, from June, 1854, to Aug., 1861, a series 
of articles in her father's paper (“L’Univers,” vols. 
ix.-xvii.). “Nothing could be more suitable,” says 
her panegyrist, M. Maurice Bloch (ib. 1895, part i., 

32), “than the title of these letters, for they show 
true French wit, and, moreover, wit of the best 
quality. They remind me of the letters of Mme. 
Emile de Girardin.” 

g M. b. 

BLOCH, LOXJIS, or LEO: Swiss educator; 
born in 1864; since 1896 privat-docent in archeol¬ 
ogy and mythology at the University of Zurich. 
Bloch has written extensively on classical life and 
literature, Latin and Greek mythology, archeology, 
and on religious customs. His more important 
works are: “Der Kult und die Mysterien von Eleu- 
sis,” Hamburg, 1896, and “ Romische Altertums- 
kimde,” Leipsic, 1898. The latter manual presents 
a complete history of the ancient Roman political 
institutions and customs of the people, and an ac¬ 
count of the private life, religion, and culture of the 
Romans. 

Bibliography : Kobut, BcrVilimte Israelitische Manner und 

Frauen, part xiii., p. 170, Leipsic, 1900. 

s A. M. F. 

BLOCH, LUDWIG: German dramatist; horn 
at Berlin Dec. 6, 1859; son of the theatrical pub¬ 
lisher Eduard. Bloch was educated at the Frie¬ 
drich-Wilhelm Gymnasium, entering his father’s 
business in 1875. Six years later lie traveled through 
Great Britain, France, and the United States, resu¬ 
ming work with his father in 1883. He is the au¬ 
thor of: (1) “Dekorirt,” a comedy; (2) “Am 
Stammtiscli,” a farce under the pseudonym R. 
Elbe; (3) “Frisch Durch die Welt,” a musical com¬ 
position; (4) “Am Wickeltiscli, ” a musical composi¬ 
tion; (5) “Wertlier und Lotte,” for piano. In his 
capacity as editor of his father’s publications, Bloch 
has produced various popular works relating to the 
stage. 

Bibliography : Das Geistige Berlin, 1897, p. 32. 

s E. Ms. 

BLOCH, MARCUS ELIEZER: German ich¬ 
thyologist and physician; horn at Ansbacli in 1723; 
died in Carlsbad Aug. 6, 1799. His parents, being 
very poor, gave him hardly any education, so that 
on arriving at manhood he was almost illiterate, and 
till the age of nineteen could not even read German. 
Some knowledge of Hebrew and rabbinical litera¬ 
ture enabled him, however, to obtain a teacher’s 
position in the house of a Jewish surgeon in Ham¬ 
burg. Here he learned German thoroughly and 
mastered some Latin, taking up also the study of 
anatomy. Scientific enthusiasm being thus aroused, 
Bloch went to Berlin, where, with remarkable zeal, 
he devoted himself to the stud} 7- of all branches of 
natural science and medicine, being supported by 
some relatives. After taking the degree of M.D. at 


Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1747, he settled in Berlin 


and practised his profession for many years. 

In 1774 Bloch published a volume of medical 
treatises, “ Medicinische Bemerkungen, Nebst einer 
Abhandiung vomPyrmonter Sauerbrunnen,” Berlin, 
1774; but after that he devoted himself almost ex¬ 
clusively to research in 
natural science, espe¬ 
cially in ichthyology. 

Travel increased his 
knowledge, and he 
made a fine collection 
of specimens of fishes, 
which, upon his death, 
was acquired hv the 
Prussian government 
and presented to the 
Academy of Science, 
now to be seen in the 
Berlin Zoological Mu¬ 
seum. In 1781 Bloch 
published “Die Oeko- 
nomische Naturgeschichte der Fische Deutschlands, 
Besonders des Preussischen Staates,” followed in 
1782-84 by “ Qekonomische Naturgeschichte der 
Fische Deutschlands ”; and during 1785-95 these 
works were completed by his “Naturgeschichte 
Auslandischer Fische.” These series of publica¬ 
tions, under the general title “Allgemeine Natur¬ 
geschichte der Fische,” Berlin, 1781-95, 12 vols., 
provided with 432 excellent plate-illustrations, 
formed the principal work on ichthyology in the 
eighteenth century. But this great work, which 
Bloch began to publish at his own expense, would 
not have been finished were it not for the enthusiasm 
that the enterprise roused throughout Germany, it 
being regarded as almost a national affair; so much 
so indeed that all the princes and patrons of science 
participated in the publication expenses of the last 
six volumes, each plate bearing the name of the per¬ 
son at whose cost it had been prepared. Notwith¬ 
standing the fact that the science of ichthyology 
has since been altogether modified, and that, al¬ 
though splendidly characterizing the fishes of Ger¬ 
many, the work is not always precise in the descrip¬ 
tion of fishes inhabiting waters outside that country, 
it still possesses great value, particularly on account 
of the illustrations. The “Allgemeine Naturge¬ 
schichte der Fische ” was translated by Lavaux into 
French, Berlin, 1785. In a prize-essay on the gen- 
eration of intestinal worms and the means of their 
extermination, entitled “Abhandiung von der Er- 
zeuomng der Eingeweidewiirmer und den Mitteln 
Wicler Dieselben,” published in Berlin, 1782, and in 
Strasburg, 1788—a problem proposed by the Copen¬ 
hagen Royal Academy of Sciences—Bloch proved 
that these worms were hereditary. He left an in¬ 
complete scheme of an ichthyological system, pub¬ 
lished after his death by I. G. Schneider under the 
title “Systema Ichthyologic Iconibus CS. Illus- 



Marcus E. Blocn. 


tratiim,” Berlin, 1801. 

Bibliography: Der Orient , 1840, pp. 214,215: Mgcmeine 
Deutsche Biographic , Leipsic, 18,o; Brockbaus, Konvcita- 
tians-LcnKon ; M. Mishaud, Biographic Lniverselle . Pans, 
1S43; D’Hoefer, NouvcUc Biographic Universelle: Max 
Salomon, in Hirscb, Biographischcs Lexikon , s.v., Menna, 

x f 4 ' B. B. 
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BLOCH, MATTITHIAH ASHKENAZI: 

Cabalist; lived at Jerusalem in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. A blind adherent and indefatigable apostle of 
Shabbethai Zebi, he was appointed by him one of 
his prophets charged with the announcement of the 
Redemption. 

Bibliography : Sasportas, 7Azat Nobel Zebi , p. 13; Kaliana, 

'Eben ha-ToAm , p. 14; Griitz, Gesch. derJuden , x. 199, 202. 

K. I. Bit. 

BLOCH, MAURICE : French educator and 
writer; bom at Colmar, Alsace, Aug. 5, 1853. He 
received his first education at the Jewish communal 
school of his native city, of which his father, Jo¬ 
seph Bloch, was director. Thence he passed to 
the lyceum, and after the Franco-Prussian war fin¬ 
ished his studies at Paris. He became “ agrege des 
lettres” in 1881. After teaching at the Ecole 
Mongo, he became director of the Ecole Bischoffs- 
heim in 1SS3. He has acted as director and juror 
at several international expositions. He is a laureate 
of the Academic des Sciences Morales et Politiques, 
and an officer of public instruction. 

Bloch has written numerous reports, and lectured 
especially for the Soeiete des Etudes Juives, which 
has published his addresses, including “La Femme 
Juive dans le Roman et dans le Theatre ”: “ L’OEuvre 
Scolaire des Juifs Fran^ais ” ; “ Les Yertus Militaires 
des Juifs”; “Les Juifs et la Prosperite Publique.” 
Among his books for young people are “Les Meres 
des Grands Homines” and “Epouses et Scours,” 
which have been very well received and have passed 
through several editions (Paris, Delagrave). He is 
also the author of “ Femmes cPAlsace ” (Paris, Fiscli- 
bacher), and has contributed to various Jewish and 
nou-Jewish journals and reviews. 

Bloch has been a member of a number of bodies 
interested in the education of the young. S. 

BLOCH (BALLAGI), MORITZ : Hungarian 
Christian theologian and lexicographer; born March 
18,1815, at Inocz, Zemplen, Hungary; died Sept. 1, 
1891, at Budapest. He was the son of a tenant- 
farmer, from whom he received his first instruction 
in the Bible and the Talmud. After continuing his 
Talmudic studies at Nagyvarad and Papa, Bloch 
taught at Moor and Surany, where he became ac¬ 
quainted with the Greek and Roman classics. Dur¬ 
ing 1837 and 1838 he attended lectures in geometry 
and higher mathematics at the University of Pest, 
and at the same time began his literary activity by 
contributing articles to the “Pester Tageblatt” and 
by his “IlasznosMulatsagok” (Useful Talks), which 
were favorably received. The talented author was 
recognized as a new champion of the Hungarian 
national cause. Bloch as Jew could, however, 
not obtain a diploma; he therefore, in the fall 
of 1839, went to Paris, to continue his studies. 
In his absence a memorable agitation in favor of 
the emancipation of the Jews was brought forward 
in the Hungarian Parliament (1840), and Bloch was 
by men in autliorit}' considered as the man fit to 
awaken interest for the cause in Jewish circles. 
Thereupon he wrote his pamphlet, “ A Zsidokrol ” 
(On the Jews), and, at the instance of Baron Joseph 
Eotvos, returned to Hungary in order to devote him¬ 
self to religious literature and the Magyarizing of 
the Jews. In 1840-41 Bloch published his Hun¬ 


garian translation of the Pentateuch with philolog¬ 
ical and explaantory notes. After the appearance 
of the first book of the Pentateuch, Sept. 5, 1840, he 
was appointed corresponding member of the Hun¬ 
garian Academy of Science in recognition of his 
patriotic and scientific endeavors. His “Nyelve- 
szeti Nyomozasok” (Pliilologic Investigations) ap¬ 
peared in 1841. and was followed in quick succession 
by “Ungarischcr Unterriclit in der Ivlcinkinder- 
scliule,” Ofen, 1841; “Jiszrael Konyorgesei Egesz 
Evre,” i. Resz (Isracks Prayers for the Whole Year, 
1st part), Buda, 1841; “Elso Josok” (The First 
Prophets); the Book of Joshua, Hungarian transla¬ 
tion with commentary, Buda, 1842; “ Ausfulirlichc 
Theoretiscli-Praktische Grammatik der Ungarisclien 
Sprache, ” Pest, 1842. 

In addition to his literary work, Bloch devoted his 
attention to the establishment of a Hungarian rab¬ 
binical seminary, in which he interested, among 
others, Count Stefan Szechenyi, and which he advo¬ 
cated in the “Pesti Hirlap,” the then most influen¬ 
tial organ of liberal Hungary. As the plan miscar¬ 
ried, Bloch again left. Hungary; going to Tubingen 
to study theology under Ewald, Baur, and others. 
He was baptized in Notzingen May 11, 1843, and 
from that time to the end of his life associated with 
Josef Szekacs and others. Bloch worked for the 
cause of Protestantism. In 1844 he accepted a call 
to the Protestant college of Szarvas. He remained 
in this position until the Revolution of 1848, when 
he became secretary to Gorgei; later on he occupied 
a similar post in the Ministry of War. 

Bloch’s literary activity embraced religion, theol- 
ogy, politics, and pliilolog}'. In 1S51 he became 
professor of theolog}^ in Budapest; in 1.858 he 
founded in that city the “ Protestantische Kirclien- 
und Scliulzeitung,” which soon became the principal 
organ of liberal Protestantism in Hungary. His 
books, “Die Protestautenfrage in Ungarn und die 
Politik Oesterreichs,” Hamburg, 1860; “Tajeko- 
zas ” (Expositor), 1863; and “ The Struggle of Prot¬ 
estantism Against Ultramontanism ” (in Hungarian, 
1869), advocated the same liberal policy. He founded 
many institutions of Hungarian Protestantism, and 
as professor, writer, and editor contributed largely 
to the material and intellectual growth of that 
Church, which regarded him as one of its most emi¬ 
nent supporters and representatives. Bloch’s chief 
services, however, were rendered to the Hungarian 
language, which he cultivated throughout his life. 
His grammars, readers, and lexicons were for a long 
time important factors of Hungarian , culture, and 
have materially aided the Magyarizing of Hungary. 
Although superseded in part by more recent works, 
his “ Ausfiilirliche Theoretiscli-Praktische Gram¬ 
matik der Ungarisclien und Deutschen Sprache” 
(8tli ed., Budapest, 1880); “ Yollstandiges Worter- 
buchder Ungarisclien und Deutschen Sprache” (5th 
ed.. ib. 1882): “Collection of Hungarian Proverbs 
and Sayings” (Hungarian, 2 vols., 2 ed., ib. 1855) 
are still of value. 

Bibliography: Pallas Le v ikon; Meyer. Knnvcrsati o n s-Lex- 
ikon. 

s. E. N. 

BLOCH, MOSES: French rabbi; born at Wint- 
zenheim, Upper Alsace, Jan. 2, 1854; died Nov., 
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1001; educated at the Lycee Colmar, the Paris Rab¬ 
binical Seminary, and the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes, 
w here he studied Arabic. He was rabbi of Remire- 
mont (Vosges) from 1878 to 1883; assistant secretary 
of the Alliance Israelite Universelle; assistant pro¬ 
fessor of Arabic at the Paris Rabbinical Seminary 
.from 1886 to 1888. In that year he was appointed 
rabbi at Versailles, which position he held until his 
death. He prepared a French translation in four 
volumes of the Mahzor (“Traduction Franchise du 
Malizor Scion le Rite du Temple de la Rue de la Vic- 
toire a Paris, pour Toute V Annee ”). Bloch also trans¬ 
lated into French the third, fourth, and fifth volumes 
of the “ History of the Jews ” by Graetz, 1888-97, as 
well as Gross’s “Gallia Judaica,” 1897. In 1888 he 
published the Arabic text, with Hebrew annotations, 
of Maimonides’ “Sefer lia-Mizwot ”; and he was 
a contributor to the “Revue des Etudes Juives” 
(vols. i. and v.) and to “L’Univers Israelite.” S. 

BLOCH, MOSES : German rabbi; born at Gai- 
linjyen, Baden, in 1805; died at Buchau March 3, 
1841. ' He pursued his Talmudical studies at En- 
diugen, Manheim, and Carlsrulie, and then entered 
the University of Heidelberg. After passing his 
examination for the rabbinate, he first became as¬ 
sistant rabbi at Oberclorf, Wtirttemberg (1829), and 
then rabbi at Buchau (1884), Bloch belonged to the 
liberal religious party. In addition to a few ser¬ 
mons, he published an essay upon Jewish fasts in 
Geiger’s “ Judisclie Zeitschrift ” (iv. 176 et seq.). 
s M. K. 

BLOCH, MOSES LOB : Rector of the rabbin¬ 
ical seminary at Budapest; bom at Ronsperg (Bohe¬ 
mia) Feb. 15, 1815. Among his ancestors were Isaac, 
rabbi at Cracow; the grandson of the latter, Phine- 
has Selig, author of the “‘Ateret Paz”; and the 
latter’s son, Aryeli Low, a well-known Talmudist, 
who was the father of Eleazar Low, the author of 
“ Shemen Rokeah. ” 

After studying under Philipp Kohner, a pupil of 
Ezekiel Landau, district rabbi of Pilsen, Bloch was 
entrusted to the care of his uncle, Wolf Low, author 
of the “ S ha'are Torah.” Low, who guided the 
boy’s studies for seven years (1827-34) in his house 
at' Gross-Tapolcsany (Hungary), is often quoted in 
his nephew’s lectures. On graduating from the gym¬ 
nasium at Pilsen, he went in 1840 to the University 
of Prague, and was appointed a rabbi at Wotitz in 
1841, when he married Anna Weishut (died 1886). 
He was called as rabbi to Herinanmiestee, Bohe¬ 
mia, in 1852, and to Leipnik, Moravia, in 1856, where 
he remained until Oct., 1877. In that year he was 
called as professor and rector to the Rabbinical Sem¬ 
inary at Budapest. 

Bloch published the following works: (1) “Sha- 
‘are Torat ha-Tckanot” (“Die Institutionen des 
Judentlmms nach der in den Quellen Angegebenen 
Geschielitlichen Reilienfolge Geordnet und Entwik- 
kelt”), 4 vols., Vienna and Cracow, 1879-1902, 3 
vols., Budapest, 1902; (2) “Das Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dische Polizeireclit ” (special print from the “Annual 
Report” of the Rabbinical Seminary), Budapest, 
1879; (8) “Die Ethik in der Halacha ” (also in Hun¬ 
garian; appeared in the “Annual Report” of the 
III.—17 


Seminary for 1885), Leipsic, 1886; (4) “ Das Mosaisch- 
Talmudische Erbrecht ” (in the “ Annual Report ” for 
1889); (5) “ Sefer Slia‘are Teshubot Maharam” (“ Die 
Bisher Unedirteh Responsa des R. Men* von Rothen- 
burg”), Berlin, 1891 (“ Mekize Nirdamim ” publica¬ 
tions); (6) “Der Vertrag nach Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dischem Rechte” (from the “Annual Report” for 
1893), Budapest, 1893; (7) “Das Mosaisch-Talmu- 
dische Besitzrecht” (from the “Annual Report” for 
1897). The works published in the reports of the 
Landes-Rabbinerschule (National Rabbinical School) 
have all appeared also in the Hungarian language. 
Bibliography : Block Mazes. Rabhi (Festschrift zu Eliren 
Sr. EhrwU.rd.en des Herrn Rohhiners Moses Bloch AnUiss- 
lich Seines 80. Gehurtstages) , edited by the professors of 
the Rabbinical Seminary, 1895. 
s. A. F.-G. 

BLOCH, PHILIP: Rabbi and author; born in 
Prussia May 30, 1841. He studied at the Univer¬ 
sity of Breslau, and under Frankel, Gratz, and Jacob 
Bernays at the Jewish Theological Seminary; grad¬ 
uated as Ph.D. in 1864; and received his rabbinical 
degree in 1867. He organized a Jewish congrega¬ 
tional school at Munich in 1869; and became rabbi 
of the Israelitische Brudergemeinde at Posen in 
1871. Interested at first in religio-philosophic and 
haggadic studies, he devoted himself later to his¬ 
toric researches on the Jews of Poland. 

Bloch is the author of the following works: 
“Glauben und Wissen,” a translation of the intro¬ 
duction and first book of Saadia’s “Emunot we- 
De'ot,” 1879; “Die Willensfreilieit von Chasdai 
Kreskas,” which is chap. v. of the second treatise 
of the “Or Adonai” translated and explained, 1879; 
“Die Generalprivilegien der Polnisclien Juden- 
schaft,” 1892; “Geschichte der Entwickelung der 
Kabbalah und der Judischen Religionsphilosophie, ” 
1894; “Heinrich Gratz, a Memoir,” 1898—prefatory 
to the index volume (vi.)of the American edition of 
Gratz’s history. Among the numerous essays which 
he contributed to the various magazines may be 
mentioned: “ Studien zur Haggadah,” contributed to 
“Monatsschrift,” 1885, pp. 166 et seq .; “Die Piskoth 
fur die Drei Trauersabbathe, frsjyi, Uebersetzt 
und Erlautert,” in “Festschrift zum Achtzigsten 
Geburtstage Moritz Steinschneider’s,” 1896, pp. 41 et 
seq.: “Die Sage von Saul Wahl, dem Eintagskonig 
von Polen.” in “Zeitschrift der Historischen Gesell- 
schaftfurdie Provinz Posen,” 1S89, p. 233; “ Juden- 
wesen, Jahr 1793,” in “Das TJrkunden und Akten- 
stucke zur Organisation Slidpreussens.” 1895, p. 591. 

The following sketch-pedigree gives the descent 
of Dr. Philip Bloch: 

Jacob Blocb (died about 1680) 

Jonathan (died 5th of Iyyar, 1722) 

Zebi Hirz (died 27th of Adar, 1769) 

• i 


Solomon Jacob Jonathan (died Feiwel (died 4th of 
(died in (died in StliofSiwan.lSOl) Kislew, 1804) 
London) Philadel- = Gutel Gratz, | 

phia) sister of Michael Jacob Koppel (died 
ben Salman ioth of Adar. 1842) 
Gratz (see j 

GRATZ COLLEGE) JetutWe \ Salma n 

(died 16th of She- 
bat, 1846) 

"I 

Philip Bloch 
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All of these were Talmudists, but the most im¬ 
portant was 

Jonathan Bloch : Founder of the Congregation 
Langendorf in Russia; bought a cemetery, and had 
a Talmudic school from which were graduated some 
well-known rabbis. 

s. P. B. 

BLOCH, ROSINE : French singer; born in 
Paris in 1844; daughter of a merchant. She was 
very beautiful and had a magnificent mezzo- 
soprano voice. She studied at the Conservatoire, 
and received in 1865 the first prize for singing and 
the first prize for opera. Finding an engagement 
soon after at the Opera in Paris, she made a brilliant 
debut in the role of Azucenct in "II Trovatore.” In 
1867 she created the role of Ghloris, in “ La Fiancee 
de Corinthe,” by Duprato; and in 1873 that of Gla- 
ribel in *‘La Coupe du Roi de Thule,” by Diaz. 
When, in 1SS0, “Aida” was put on the stage, Biocli 
undertook with great success the role of Amneris. 
For fifteen years she was a member of the Opera 
at Paris. 

She might have attained to the foremost rank in 
grand opera had her magnificent voice been sup¬ 
plemented by a temperament less cold and by a 
more pronounced dramatic instinct. 

s. A. A. G. 

BLOCH, SAMSON (SIMSON) B. ISAAC 
HA-LEVI: Galician author; born in Kulikow, near 
Lemberg, 1782; died there Oct. 7,1845. He received 
the usual Talmudical education, but was also suffi¬ 
ciently instructed in the Bible and Hebrew grammar, 
things uncommon in the Galician curriculum of those 
times. In the house of his uncle, Baruch Zebi Neu, 
Bloch made the acquaintance of his uncle’s illustrious 
pupil, Nachman Krochmal, who was three years his 
junior, and their friendship, which ripened as the 
years went on, lasted till Krochmal’s death in 1840. 
Bloch married while very young, and engaged in 
business without any training or knowledge of the 
world. Success under such circumstances was almost 
impossible; and he was thrown or drifted from one 
occupation into another, remaining poor all his life. 
But his thirst for knowledge and his firm resolve to 
make a name for himself in literature helped him 
to bear with fortitude all the vicissitudes of fortune. 
He studied in his leisure time and familiarized him¬ 
self with German and other languages, also with 
many Jewish and non-Jewish commentaries on the 
Bible. 

Bloch early became an enthusiastic devotee of the 
“Haskalah.” His first literary attempt was the 
publication of the epistle which Solomon b. Adret 
wrote against the study of philosophy, especially by 
young men, and the famous response by the poet 
Jedaiah Penini or Bedersi, which is known as 
“ Hitnazlut ha-Bedarshi ” (Bedersi’s Defense of Philo¬ 
sophical Studies), Lemberg, 1809. The letters are 
preceded by a long introduction in which Bloch 
throws much light on' the controversy which shook 
Judaism to its foundations early in the fourteenth 
century. 

In 1812 Bloch was called to Vienna to fill the 
place of corrector in the Hebrew printing-establish¬ 
ment of Anton Schmid, made vacant- by the death 
of the grammarian Ben Ze’eb. There he translated 


into Hebrew Manasseh b. Israel's “Vindicite Ju- 
dreorum” from the German translation of it by 
Dr. Marcus Herz, and published it with an intro¬ 
duction and a biographical sketch of the author 
(Vienna, 1813). He was compelled by family affairs 
to return to Kulikow,, and, after several years of 
continual struggle with poverty, he listened to the 
advice of his friends Krochmal and Rapoport, and 
took up the writing of Hebrew books as a profession. 
In 1822 appeared the first volume of his important 
work, “Sliebile ‘Olam” (Paths of the World), a de¬ 
scription of the geography and the nations of Asia 
(Zolkiev). It still has a literary if not a scientific 
value on account of its incomparable style and of 
the attacks on the folly and superstition of the East¬ 
ern nations contained therein, which were really in¬ 
tended for fools and deluded people nearer home. 
The second volume (Africa) is even better than the 
first, and is interspersed with biographies of Alfasi, 
Maimonides, and other famous Jews who were born 
or lived in Africa (Zolkiev, 1827). 

Bloch made a journey through Hungary, Bohe¬ 
mia, Moravia, and Austria, iu order to obtain sub¬ 
scriptions for his work. He was honored and as¬ 
sisted by the enlightened wherever lie came; but the 
treatment accorded to Hebrew authors by the gen¬ 
eral public, especially by the ignorant among the 
wealthy classes, so disgusted him that he never 
finished the volume on Europe, although the divi¬ 
sions containing descriptions of Spain, Portugal, 
and part of France were already written. His last 
years were spent iu poverty and disappointment, 
the dreariness and lonesomeness of his native city 
being rather accentuated than relieved by his occa¬ 
sional visits to the neighboring cities of Lemberg 
and Zolkiev. He died in Kulikow, leaving his nine- 
year-old daughter to the guardianship of his inti¬ 
mate friend R. Hirsch Chajes of Zolkiev. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, Bloch also 
translated into Hebrew Zunz’s biograph} 7 of Rashi, 
to which lie wrote an introduction and many notes 
(Lemberg, 1840). This work bears unmistakable 
traces of decadence, both in style and virility. He 
also wrote many letters on literature which appeared 
in various Hebrew periodicals and collections. The 
most important of them is probably the one about 
philosophy and on Kant, in “Kerem Hemed,” v. 1, 
letter 34. The unfinished part of his geography of 
Europe was published under the title “ Zehab 
Sheba” (The Gold of Sheba) (SBH. = Samson Bloch 
ha-Levi, Lemberg, 1855). 

Bibliography: J. Meller, in Koltbc Yizliah , v. 7, S. 9; R. 
Hirscii Cliajes, in Ally. Zcit. (les Judenthums , v. 0, No. 4T; 
Taviov, Mibhar ha-Sifrut , p. 63, Piotrkov, 1899; Zunz. On 
the Geographical Literature of the Jews , English transla¬ 
tion in YOl. li. of Asher's edition or The Itinerary of Rabbi 
Ben jamin of Tudcla , pp. 295, 296; Bader, Zev Pcraliim , pp. 
15-20, Warsaw, 1896. _ 

S. P. Wr. 

BLOEMFONTEIN. See South Africa. 

BLOGG or BLOCH, SOLOMON BEN 
EPHRAIM : German author; native of Neuwagen 
in Hanover; died Feb. 11, 1858. He was a teacher 
of the Hebrew language, and founded Telgener’s 
printing-press at Hanover in 1827. At the time of 
his death he was nearly eighty years old, and had 
been engaged in literary labors for forty-five years. 
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TTis nrinting-press was noted for the scientific accu- 
v,cv of its productions. Many of his works are lm- 
rinitant for the history of the Hebrew language and 
litenture Blogg wrote: “ Abrege de la Grammaire 
Tli'brai'ciue,” Berlin, 1810; “El'Ster Unterricht in del' 
T'ludisclien Spraclie,” I-Ianover, 1818; “Moses, der 
Yertraute der Gottkeit,” ib. 1824; “Hebril.sehe 
Grimmatik fill- Anfitnger,” ib. 182o; “Grundliclie 
Pewcise wie der Jude bei einer Eidesleistung Gc- 
sonnen 1st,” ib. 1826; “Geschiclite der Hebritischen 
Snrache und Literatur Nebst einem Anliange, die 
T-irgumim Betreffend,” 2d ed., ib. 1826. 

lie edited “Sammlung Aller Gebriluche, Obser- 
vauzen und Gebetformeln der Heutigen Polnischen 
nml Deutsclien Israeliten fur das Gauze Jahr, Ur- 
siirunnlieli Yerfasst von Salm. London, aber Be- 
reichert und Yielfacli Verdeutscht,” ib. 1880. This 
work of London appeared in Hebrew at Amsterdam 
in 1744, and was published in Judisch-Deutsch at 
Fmnkfort-on-the-Oder, in 1799. Blogg’s “Binyan 
Shelomoh, JSdificium Salomonis” (ib. 1881), treats 
of the Hebrew language and the Talmud in then 
historical aspects. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. h 1^ct scq ; Zeitlin, Mbh 
]y,...f ~\rrmlcls 2(1 ed., pp. 33 ct seq., ih. lbJi Po, oiein 
in eider Cat Bodl. col. 802; idem, BiU. Handhuch, 
n 23 ih. 1859; idem, Hchr. Bihl. i. 10, Berlin, 18o8; idem, in 
Ymihitisclie Lcttcrhodc , 1883, ix. 48; Zedner, Cat. Hejn. 
Book* Brit Mas. 1867, p. 153; Cat. Rosenthal. Bihl. i. -3~, 
Amsterdam, 1875. ^ ^ ^ 

blois 

^^n): Capital of the department of Loir-et-Clier, 
France. Although of small importance itself, Blois 
occupies a prominent place in Je wish history through 
the somber drama of which it was, in 1171, the 

theater. . x , ,, 

On the testimony of a Christian servant ot the 
mayor, a Judieophobe, the Jews of Blois were ac¬ 
cused of having crucified a Christian child for the 
Passover, and of having then thrown the body into 
the river. Count Theobald thereupon commanded 
that all the Jews should be cast into prison, with the 
exception of a woman named Pulcelina, for whom 
he entertained a particular affection. At first the 
accused hoped to escape b} r paying heavy lansom. 
Indeed, the count sent a Jew of Chartres to nego¬ 
tiate concerning the price of their acquittal. But a 
priest intervened, beseeching the count to punish 
the Jews severely should the accusation be '"ell 
founded. As the accused could not be easily con¬ 
victed, the authorities determined to submit the 
witness to the water test. The mayor’s servant was 
conveyed to the river and there placed in a boat 
tilled with water. As he did not sink, the count and 
the populace were convinced that his statement anas 
true; and consequently all the members of the Jew¬ 
ish congregation were condemned to death by fire. 
When they were brought to the auto da fe, a priest 
begged them to embrace Christianity and thus pie- 
serve their lives; but, with very few exceptions, 
they refused, and died (May 26, 1171) in the flames 
while chanting the prayer “ ‘Alenu,” containing the 
profession of faith'in one God (Pulcelina died with 
the others). 

This was the first time in France that the Jews 
had been accused of using blood in their Pa$so\ei. 


The anniversary of this martyrdom was decreed by 
R. Tam as a fast-day. Four dirges, composed by 
Hillel' beu Jacob, Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn, Ger- 
shom ben Isaac, and Menahem ben Jacob of Worms, 
and inserted in the selihot, perpetuated the memory 
of this sad event. The “ Memorbuch ” of Mayence 
has preserved the names of the martyrs: 

Baruch; Baruch hen Menahem; Isaac hen Eliezer; Jehiel 
hen Isaac ha-Kohen; a pious rabbi, disciple of R. Samuel, prob¬ 
ably Rashbam (compare “ Gallia Judaica,” P- HO ^ Jekuthiel 
ben Judah; a rabbi, disciple of R. Samuel; Judah ben Aaron 
(brother of Isaac of Treves); Judah ben Meir; Judah ben Sam¬ 
uel * Moses ben Nun; Samuel ben Menahem; the young Pan- 
van* Bona- (wife of Samuel the hazan); Eiguelina; Hanna 
(daughter of R. Samuel); Hanna (with her little daughter born 
in the auto da fe); Leah (wife of R. Samuel), and her two 
daughters, Miriam and Miriam (wife of R. Judah), Rachel, 
Sarah; Zephora; Zephora, 

The same “ Memorbuch ” mentions another auto da 
fe of Blois which took place in 1298, during the Bind- 
fleisch persecutions. It is, however, difficult to be¬ 
lieve that Jews ever settled there after this event. 

Bibliography : Bourquet, Rccucil ties Historiens deGaule 
et tie la France, xiii. 315; Ephraim ben Jacob of Bonn, m 
Stern's Ouellen- zur Gesch. der Judenin Dcutsetilctnth ii. 
8M8; Gras! Gcdlia Judaica, p. 117; Neubauer. in Rev. Et. 
Juivcs, iv. 12; Salfeld, Martyrologium, pp. n>, L, <>, , 
Griitz, Gesch. der Juden , vi. 183 et scq. 

BLOOD.—Biblical Data: The importance of 
blood for the continuance of life must have been 
recognized even in most remote antiquity and 
under the most primitive conditions. Any one 
could see that the death of wild animals duiing the 
chase and of slaughtered domestic animals was due 
to loss of blood. Almost every one had occasion, 
more or less frequently, to notice that wounded men 
became unconscious after having lost a certain 
amount of blood, and that they died if the bleeding 
did not cease. “ To shed blood ” is therefore synony¬ 
mous with “to kill,” “to murder,” and guilt for a 
person’s death is expressed by “damim,” plural of 
“dam” (blood). For instance, in Josh. ii. 19 the 
spies say to Raliab: “And it shall be that whosoever 
shall go out of the doors of thy house into the street, 
his blood shall be upon his head VDn], ancl 

we will be guiltless: and whosoever shall be with 
thee in the house, his blood shall be on our head 
r W3 ID*-!], if any hand be upon him.” So long 
as the blood circulates, the man or the animal lives; 
hence the assertion: “The life [Hebr., "soul ] of 
the flesh is in the blood [Kin Dll "limn ( Le y* 

xvii. 11), and (verse 14), * 4 it is the life [Hebr., “ soul ’] 
of all flesh ” ; R. V., “ the blood thereof is all one with 
the life thereof.” Even of animals it is said, “the 
life [Hebr., “soul”] of all flesh is the blood thereof 
[Kin ion nca ^3 (ib.), and “the blood is the 

life [8*wn Kin ennr (Dent. xii. 23 ; compare Gen. 
ix. 4). The blood, then, is the seat of life or ot the 
soul. All life originates in the breath of a being 
which God Himself sends forth: “ Thou sendest forth 
thy spirit, they are created ” (Ps. civ. 
80); “ Thou talcest away their breath, 
they die ” (ib. 29). It is therefore easy 
to understand how blood became an 
object of sacred awe; nor is it difficult 
to explain the origin of the prohibition against the 
partaking of the blood of beasts or birds, or of meat 
that is still full of blood—a prohibition repeatedly 
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and explicitly emphasized in the Old Testament 
(Gen. ix. 4; Lev. iii. 17, vii. 26, xvii. 10, xix. 26; 
Dent. xii. 16, 28; xv. 23). That this law was really 
observed, and that its transgression was regarded as 
a sin, is proved by I Sam. xiv. 32 et seq .; Ezek. 
xxxiii. 25; Judith xi. 12. The apostle (Acts xv. 29; 
compare xv. 20, xxi. 25) exhorts the Gentiles to 1 ab¬ 
stain from meats offered to idols, and from blood, 
and from things strangled.” The ordinances refer¬ 
ring to blood, “ aizex £C ^ aL olf-iaroc Kal tcviktuv,” were 
obeyed by the Judaeo-Christians from the very first 
(compare Clementine, “ Homilies,” vii. 4; Sibyllines, 
ii. 96), but by the Gentiles only after the historic 
books of the New Testament, and especially the 
Acts, were declared to be canonical. In J. G. 
Sommer’s “Das Aposteldekret” (ii. 46, 60 et seq., 
Konigsbcrg, 1889) it is shown how the decree in 
Acts xv. 29, under the influence of the Torah and of 
the Jews that were consulted, led to a new cere¬ 
monial law, the import of which may be gathered 
from the penitential ordinances, “Libri Poeniten- 
tiales. ” It may be incidentally remarked that the 
Koran also forbids the eating of blood (sura v. 4; 
compare ii. 175, xvi. 115). 

In addition to their natural aversion to the tasting 
of blood, the Jews had another reason for abstaining 
from it, which is indicated in Lev. xvii. 11, where 
God says: “ I have given it [the blood] to you upon 
the altar to make an atonement for your souls.” 
God, in His mercy, ordained that blood should be 
a means of atonement; for which reason its place 
is upon the altar, and man shall not taste of it 
(compare also K. C. W. F. Balir, “Symbolik des 
Mosaischen Cultus, ”ii. 200 et seq., Heidelberg, 1839). 

_In Rabbinical Literature: In conformity 

with the general development of Judaism after 
Ezra, the Jews of later times multiplied and inten¬ 
sified the commands against partaking of blood 
(compare especially Skulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreli De‘ah, 
65-68). There are very explicit directions re¬ 
garding the elimination of blood from food, such 
as the soaking and salting of meat to be prepared 
for the table (compare Eleazab, of Wobms, in 
“Rokeali”; Naphtali Benet, in “Sefer Berit 
Melali,” Prague, 1816; Ludwig Stern, “Die Vor- 
schriften der Tliora,” § 18, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1882; compare also Dietaky Laws). In the med¬ 
icine of the Talmud blood plays a purely negative 
part. Compare the sentence in B. B. 58b: “ At the 
head of death stand I, the blood; at the head of all 
remedies stand I, the wine.” In other words, most 
diseases arise in the blood. Blood is therefore not 
considered a remedy; but, on the contrary, bleeding 
and cupping (that is, the removal of blood) are rec¬ 
ommended as modes of treatment (compare Leopold 
Low, “Gesammelte Schriften,” iii. 375-879, Szeg- 
edin, 1893). 

-In Folk-Lore: The supreme importance of 

blood for human and animal life explains its promi¬ 
nence in folk-lore, where it is employed for the con¬ 
firmation of compacts, for remedial, superstitious, 
and criminal purposes (compare Paulus Cassel, “ Die 
Symbolik des Blutesund ‘ Der Anne Heinrich,’ von 
Hartmann von Aue,” p. 265, Berlin, 1882; II. C. 
Trumbull, “The Blood Covenant,” p. 390, Philadel¬ 
phia, 1893). 


Owing to the command against tasting blood, and 
also to the Talmudic law forbidding any use to fu¬ 
made of a corpse (ntum DO), practises of this 
kind were abhorred by the Jews at all times. See 
Blood Accusation. 


Bibliography: Hermann L. Struck, Das Blut im Glauhcn 
lUlil AhcrglQubcn der Menschheit , mit Besondercr 
Beriicksiehtitfuna clcr Vnlksmcdizin mid des Jildischm 
Blutritas, 8th ecU pp. 1-103, Munich, 1900; and the bibliog¬ 


raphy there given. 
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BLOOD ACCUSATION : A term now usually 
understood to denote the accusation that the Jews— 
if not all of them, at all events certain Jewish sects— 
require and employ Christian blood for purposes 
which stand in close relation to the ritual, and that, 
in order to obtain such blood, they commit assault 
and even murder. 

In the polemic of Josephus against the Alexan¬ 
drian grammarian Apion (“Contra Ap.,” ed. Niese. 
ii. 8, § 95), the latter is charged with having accused 
the Jews of annually fattening a Greek in the Tem¬ 
ple, killing him, offering his body as a sacrifice, eat- 
ing of his internal organs, and swearing an oath of en¬ 
mity against all Greeks (according to the ancient 
Latin translation, “Ejus corpus sac- 

History. rificare secundum suas solemnitates 
et gustare ex ejus visceribus et jus- 
jurandum facere in immolatione Graeei, ut inimi- 
citias contra Gnecos liabereut”; the Greek text of 
the passage is unfortunately lost). Similar in im¬ 
port is the following statement of a certain Democri¬ 
tus, which the Greek lexicographer Suidas (tenth 
century) has preserved: “Every seven yearn the 
Jews catch a stranger, whom they offer as a sacrifice, 
killing him by tearing his flesh into shreds ” (on Kara 

£7T7(l€7(ClV £SVOV ayp£VOVT££ 7TpOG£(b£pOV KCLL KCL7CL ?lE7TTCL 7Qf 
GapKCLQ 6lE.t~Q.lVOV tiClt Ol'T(i)£ (iVtJpOVV ). NotlllUg fill til01 
is known of Democritus. Perhaps he drew his in¬ 
formation from Apion’s book. 

In Socrates’ “Hist. Eccles.” there is an account of 
some drunken Jews who accidentally killed a Chris¬ 
tian lad whom they had hung up in derision of 
Hainan at Purim, but it is doubtful whether this 
could have given rise to the myth. 

During all antiquity and far into medieval times 
there is no trace of any similar accusation against 
the Jews, not even in the Occident, although the 
work of Josephus was, upon the recommendation of 
Cassiodorius Senator, translated into Latin in the 
sixth century, and of this translation there are still 
more than twenty-four copies extant. Neither by that 
bitter enemy of the Jews, Agobard, bishop of Lyons 
(ninth century)—the statement to the contrary 
by August Rohling is a falsehood—nor by the monk 
Rudolph von Mainz, who inveighed against the 
Jews in 1146, and called them enemies of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, nor by Bernard of Clairvaux (1091- 
1153), was the accusation repeated. 

The first case in which Jews were actually ac¬ 
cused of having killed a Christian child for ritual 
purposes was that of St. TV illiam of Norwich in 
1144. According to an account recently discovered 
(Jessopp and James, “St. William of Norwich,” 
Cambridge, 1899), the disappearance of the boy vas 
explained by a Jewish convert, one Theobald of 
Cambridge, as due to a universal .conspiracy of the 
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European Jews, who every year cast lots where the 
'imiual sacrifice of a Christian child at Passover 
should take place. In the preceding year the lot had 
lurii cast at Narbonnc and had fallen on Norwich. 
■Ybsolutely no evidence was adduced that a murder 
hid been committed; it seems indeed that the lad 
I,ad been merely in a cataleptic fit when found, and 
wm buried alive by his own relatives. None of the 
j ( ! ws were tried or punished for the alleged crime, 
vet the mere statement of the Cambridge convert 
it'd to the bringing of similar charges at Gloucester 
in 1168, at Bury St. Edmunds in 1181, and at 'Win¬ 
chester’ in 1192. In none of these cases was there 
any trial; but popular rumor was considered suf¬ 
ficient to establish the martyrdom of the lads, and 
this proved a considerable source of attraction to 
the cathedrals and abbeys of these towns. 

In Dec., 1235, five children of a miller residing in 
the vicinity of the city of Fulda, Hesse-Nassau, 
were murdered, in consequence of which thirty-four 
Jews and Jewesses were slaughtered by the Cru¬ 
saders. The Jews were accused of the deed, and 
those put to the torture are said to have confessed 
that they murdered the children, in order to procure 
their blood for purposes of healing ("ut ex els san- 
guincm ad suum remodium elicercnt ). It is nec¬ 
essary to note here (1) that the reports say nothing 
of the presence of witnesses; (2) that the confessions 
were elicited through torture, and were consequently 
worthless; (3) that these confessions speak only of 
the intention to procure a remedy (“remedium”), 
and contain no reference to ritualistic ceremonies; 
(4) that the German emperor, Frederick II., in order 
to sift the matter thoroughly, invited a large num¬ 
ber of scholars and distinguished Jewish converts to 
Christianity from all parts of Europe, who, in an¬ 
swer to the question whether the Jews required 
Christian blood for their Passover ceremonies 
f Judei Christianum sanguinem in parasceve neces- 
sarium haberent”), replied: “Neither the Old nor 
the New Testament states that the Jews lust for 
human blood: on the contrary, it is expressly stated 
in the Bible, in tlie laws of Moses, and in the Jewish 
ordinances designated in Hebrew as the ‘ Talmud/ 
that they should not defile themselves with blood. 
Those to whom even the tasting of animal blood is 
prohibited surety can not thirst for that of human 
beings, (1) because of the horror of the thing; (2) 
because it is forbidden by nature; (3) because of the 
human tie that also binds the Jews to Christians ; 
and (4) because they would not wilfully imperil 
their lives and property.” The judgment of the 
emperor reads; “For these reasons we have decided, 
with the general consent of the governing princes, 
to exonerate the Jews of the district from the grave 
crime with which they have been charged, and to de¬ 
clare the remainder of the Jews in Germany free 
from all suspicion.” 

This judgment did not suffice to clear the Jewsof 
Germany from the general suspicion aroused by the 
Fulda incident. 

The affair may, however, have been a symptom, 
not a cause; since the accusation soon after became 
still more frequent in other countries. As early as 
1247 a trial, conducted in the little town of Yalreas 
(Vaucluse, France), showed that the judges of the 


Inquisition there had heard of the blood ac¬ 
cusation against the Jews. On the Wednesday 
before Easter (March 27) a two-year-old girl was 
found dead in the town moat, with wounds upon 
her forehead, hands, and feet. The fact that the 
child had been previously seen in the ghetto sufficed 
to fasten the suspicion of guilt upon the Jews. 
They were brought to trial, and, after being tor¬ 
tured, confessed even to the most absurd charges. 
One Bendig, for example, declared that the Jews 
had desired to celebrate communion on Easter Sat¬ 
urday, in accordance with a custom observed annu¬ 
ally in large Jewish communities and particularly in 
Spain, where a Saracen was bought for this purpose 
whenever a Christian could not be obtained. This 
confession appears to have been based on the rumor 
set afloat by the renegade Theobald of Cambridge 
in connection with St. William of Norwich. Bendig 
further declared that, fearing detection, the Jews of 
Yalreas had poured the blood of the child into the 
cesspool. In the same year (1247) the Jews of Ger¬ 
many and France complained to Pope Innocent IY. 
that'they were accused of employing the heart of a 
Christian child in the celebration of communion dur¬ 
ing the Passover festival. 

According to present information, the blood accu¬ 
sation against the Jews dates from the middle of the 
thirteenth century. The first literary reference to it is 
made about this time in the following passage from 
the writing, “Bonum Universale de Apibus,” ii. 29, 

§ 23, by Thomas of Cantimpre (a monastery near 
Cambray): “It is quite certain that 

Earliest the Jews of every province annually 
Mention, decide by lot which congregation or 
city is to send Christian blood to the 
other congregations. ” Thomas also believes that since 
the time when the Jews called out to Pilate, His 
blood be on us, and on our children ” (Matt, xxyii. 
25), they have been afflicted with hemorrhages; “A 
very learned Jew, who in our day has been converted 
to the [Christian] faith, informs us that one enjoying 
the reputation of a prophet among them, toward 
the close of his life, made the following prediction: 

4 Be assured that relief from this secret ailment, to 
which you are exposed, can only be obtained through 
Christian blood [*‘ solo sanguine Christiano ”]/ This 
suggestion was followed by the ever-blind and im¬ 
pious Jews, who instituted the custom of annually 
shedding Christian blood in every province, in order 
that they might recover from their malady.” Upon 
the basis of the information furnished by this con¬ 
vert, Thomas adds that the Jews had misunderstood 
the words of their prophet, who by his expression 
“ solo sanguine Christiano ” had meant not the blood 
of any Christian, but that of Jesus—the only true 
remedy for all physical and spiritual suffering. It 
is a pity that Thomas does not mention the name of 
the “ very learned ” proselyte. Possibty it vv as Nich¬ 
olas Doniu of La Rochelle. who in 1240 had a dispu¬ 
tation on the Talmud with Jehiel of Paris, and who 
in 1242 caused the burning of numerous Talmudic 
manuscripts in Paris. It is known that Thomas 
was personally acquainted with this Nicholas. ^ 

Of the alarmingly large number of ritual trials 
only a few of the more important and instructive 
can here he mentioned: 
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Tlie case of Little St. Hugh of Lincoln is men¬ 
tioned by Chaucer, and has thus become well known. 
A little lad of eight years, named Hugh, son of a 
woman named Beatrice, disappeared at Lincoln on 
the 31st of July, 1255. His body was discovered 
on the 29tli of August, covered with tilth, in a pit 
or well belonging to a Jew named Jopin. On being 
promised by John of Lexington, a judge, who hap¬ 
pened to be present, that his life should be spared, 
Jopin is said to have confessed that the boy had 
been crucified by the Jews, who had assembled at 
Lincoln for that purpose. King Henry III., on 
reaching Lincoln some five weeks afterward, at the 
beginning of October, refused to carry out the 
promise of John of Lexington, and had Jopin exe¬ 
cuted and ninety-one of the Jews of Lincoln seized 
and sent up to London, where eighteen of them 
were executed. The rest were pardoned at the in¬ 
tercession of the Franciscans (Jacobs, “Jewish 
Ideals, J? pp. 192-224). 

In 1267. at Pforzheim, Baden, the corpse of a 
seven-year-old girl was found in the river by fisher¬ 
men. The Jews were suspected, and when the}' 
were led to the corpse, blood began to flow from 
the wounds; led to it a second time, the face of the 
child became flushed, and both arms were raised. 
In addition to these miracles, there was the testi¬ 
mony of the daughter of the wicked woman who 
had sold the child to the Jews. A regular judicial 
examination did not take place; and it is probable 
that the above-mentioned “wicked woman ” was the 
murderess. That a judicial murder was then and 
there committed against the Jews in consequence of 
the accusation is evident from the manner in which 
the Nuremberg “ Memorbucli ” and the synagogal 
poems refer to the incident (Salfeld, “Martyrolo- 
gium,” pp. 15, 128-130). 

At Weissenburg, Alsace, in 1270, a miracle 
alone decided the charge against the Jews. Al¬ 
though, according to the accusation, the Jews had 
suspended a child (whose body was found in the 
Lauter river) by the feet, and had opened every 
artery in its body in order to obtain all ike blood, its 
wounds were said to have bled for five days after¬ 
ward (!). 

In 1286, at Oberwesel, miracles again constituted 
the only evidence against the Jews. The corpse of 
the eleven-vear-old Werner is said to have floated up 
the Rhine (against the current) as far as Bacharach, 

emitting a radiance., and being invested 
Hxirl/ooxil/lx ttIT'Ii Healing ptrvrcro. In otmseqxioncct 

Century, the Jews of Oberwesel and many other 

adjacent localities were severely per¬ 
secuted during the years 1286-89. Emperor Ru¬ 
dolph I., to whom the Jews had appealed for pro¬ 
tection, issued a public proclamation to the effect 
that great wrong had been done to the Jews, and 
that the corpse of Werner was to be burned and the 
ashes scattered to the winds. 

The statement was made, in the “ Chronicle ” of 
Conrad Justinger (d. 1426), that at Bern in 1294 
the Jews had shockingly tortured and murdered the 
bo} r Rudolph. The historical impossibility of this 
widely credited story was demonstrated by Stamm- 
ler. the pastor of Bern (see “ Katholische Scliweizer- 
Blatter.” Lucerne. 1888). 


In 1462, at Rinn, near Innsbruck, a boj’named An¬ 
dreas Oxner was said to have been bought by Jew¬ 
ish merchants and cruelly murdered by them in a 
forest near the city, his blood being carefully col¬ 
lected in vessels. The accusation of drawing off the 
blood (without murder) was not made until the be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth centur}^. The older in¬ 
scription in the church of Rinn, dating from 1575, 
is distorted by fabulous embellishments; as, for ex¬ 
ample, that the money which had been paid for the 
boy to his godfather was found to have turned into 
leaves, and that a lily blossomed upon his grave. 

In 1475 occurred the case of the hoy Simon of 
Trent. The confessions elicited by torture here 
themselves preclude the possibility of a ritual mur¬ 
der. The Feast of Passover in 1475 began on the 
evening of March 22, that is, on Wednesday. Ac¬ 
cording to the charge, however, the boy did not dis¬ 
appear before Thursday, and he was murdered on Fri¬ 
day. The Jews could, therefore, have employed the 
blood neither for their unleavened bread (“ rnazzot ”) 
nor for the four cups (“ arba f kosot ”). Nevertheless, 
the}^ are alleged to have admitted that they required 
“fresh Christian blood” for this particular year, as 
being a Jubilee year. But, in truth, the Jews have 
not counted or celebrated the Jubilee year (Lev. 
xxv.) since the destruction of the Temple by Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. The year 1475, however, was a Jubilee 
year of the Catholic Church; and the ignorant tor¬ 
turers, believing that the Jews also 
Fifteenth, celebrated it as a jubilee, forced their 
and victims to confess accordingly. The 
Sixteenth publication of the documents in the 
Centuries, case of the boy Simon (collected and 
copied by Moritz Stern, Berlin) is 
much to be desired (compare the extracts in Her¬ 
mann Strack, “Da&Blut,” pp. 126-131). 

At La Guardia, near Toledo, Spain, the accusa¬ 
tion recurred in 1490. • Here no inquiry was made 
as to the remains, the clothes of the child, the in¬ 
struments of the murder, or the time and place of 
its commission. Modern historians even deny that 
a child had disappeared at all (Loeb, “ Rev. Etudes 
Juives,” xv. 203-232; Lea, in “English Historical 
Review,” iv. 239-250). Nevertheless, Lope de Yega 
employed this supposititious incident as the plot of 
a play. 

In a case at Tyrnau, Hungary, in 1494, the absurd¬ 
ity, even the impossibility, of the statements forced 
b}' torture from women and children shows that the 

the torture, and admitted eveiy thing that was asked 
of them. They even said that Jewish men men¬ 
struated, and that the latter therefore practised the 
drinking of Christian blood as a remedy. 

At Bazin (= Bosing), Hungary, in 1529, it was 
charged that a nine-year-old boy had been bled to 
death, suffering cruel torture; and thirty Jews con¬ 
fessed to the crime and were publicly burned. The 
true facts of the case were disclosed later, when the 
child was found alive in Vienna, He had been stolen 
by the accuser, Count Wolf of Bazin, as an easy but 
fiendish means of ridding himself of his Jewish 
creditors at Bazin. 

In Feb., 1840, at Damascus, Syria, Father Thomas, 
a Capuchin, and his servant were murdered. In 
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this instance, also, confessions were obtained only 
^fter the infliction of barbarous tortures. A trust¬ 
worthy witness of the proceedings was the converted 
Jew G. W. Pieritz, who said of himself that he was 
no friend or defendant of rabbinism (“ Persecution 
of the Jews at Damascus,” London, 1840). See 
P v:\iascus Affair. 

In 1882, at Tisza-Eszlar, the victim was Esther Soly- 
mosi (compare Paul Nathan, “DerProzess von Tisza- 
Eszlar,” Berlin, 1892). See Tisza-Eszlar Affair. 

At Corfu, during the night of April 12, 1891, an 
ei°'ht-y ear-old girl ay as murdered. It was com¬ 
mon^" reported that the child had been a Christian, 
Maria Desyllaby name, and that JeAvshad murdered 
her and then taken her blood. Her teacher, how¬ 
ever, declared, in a document attested by the French 
consul at Corfu, that the child’s name was Rubina 
Sarda. and that she Avas a JeAvess. 

In 1891, at Xanten, Blienish Prussia, a butcher, 
Adolph Busclilioff, Avas accused of murdering the 
boy Johann Hegmann, five and one- 
Nineteenth. half years of age, and of draAving and 
Century, concealing his blood. The tA\ r o public 
prosecutors, after carefully collecting 
all the evidence, declared that the accused could not 
have committed the deed, aucl that there was no 
evidence showing that blood had been concealed (see 
Struck, l.c . pp. 153-156). 

On April 1, 1899, at Polna, Bohemia, there Avas 
found in the forest near the town the body of Agnes 
I-Iruza, a seamstress, nineteen years old, with a gash 
in the throat. A Jew, Leopold Ililsner, an idler, 
twenty-three years of age, Avas accused of the deed, 
and in the same year Avas sentenced to death by the 
court at Kuttenberg for complicity in the murder. 
The public prosecutor, Schneider-SAVoboda, and the 
advocate, Dr. Baxa, averred (the former indirectly, 
the latter openly) that a ritual murder was involved. 
But the medical faculty of the Czech University of 
Prague have demonstrated that the obtaining of 
blood must be excluded as a motive for the deed. 
No blood was missing: a quantity proportionate to 
the size of the body Avas found in the saturated gar¬ 
ments, in the hair (which was caked Avith blood), in 
the pool of blood near the body, and in the body 
itself. After the Court of Cassation at Vienna had 
set aside the first verdict, Hilsner, in Oet., 1900, was 
condemned a second time by the court at Pisek, and 
again upon the charge of complicity, although there 
was no evidence that more than one person had been 

CT1 3X.-U.rder. Tills decision was n <rniVI 

at Tacked, but Avas upheld, May, 1901, by the Conn 
of Cassation at Vienna. Whether Hilsner is the sole 
murderer, an accomplice, or entirely innocent, in no 
case is a ritual murder here inA r olA 7 ed, or a murder of 
which the object was the obtaining of blood. See 
Polna Affair. 

Despite the strenuous efforts of the police, the 
murderer of Ernst Winter, a nineteen-year-old pupil 
at the gymnasium at Konitz, West Prussia, lias not 
yet been discovered. There is no trace of a litual 
murder, or of a desire on the part of the murderer to 
appropriate am of the blood. The dismemberment 
of the body is* fully explained as having been done 
for the purpose of safely removing the remains from 
the scene of the murder. 


The origin of the blood accusation has not yet 
been discovered. The annals of Erfurt state that 
the JeAvs used waxed sacks (“ in saccis cera linitis ”) 
for collecting the blood of the children killed at 
Fulda in Dec., 1235. According to the Marbach 
annals (also contemporaneous with the event) the 
Jews confessed that they wished to utilize the blood 
for remedial purposes. The annals also state that 
the emperor Frederick II. (as mentioned above) con¬ 
sulted a number of distinguished converted Jews in 
order to ascertain whether the Jews required Chris¬ 
tian blood on Parasceve—a term fre- 
Origin of quently used to designate Good Fri- 
Blood Ae- day. As early as the twelfth century 
cusation. it Avas several times reported that the 
Jews had crucified Christian children 
during Easter (e.g., William of Norwich, 1144, see 
above; Gloucester, 1171; Blois, 1179; Richard of 
Paris, in Pontoise). Whether all or part of these 
reports agree with the facts, or are alike unworthy 
of credence, the theory of a ritual murder is in no 
case justified; and, if the accounts are historical, it can 
only be assumed that the JeAvs in one instance or on 
several occasions put Christians to death. A ritual¬ 
istic feature was imparted to these real or supposed 
crucifixions or other murders of Christians, and es¬ 
pecially of Christian children, by the suggestions: (1) 
that the murders involved the acquisition of blood; 
and (2) that the crimes were related to the Passover 
festival. The emperor had probably already heard 
that Christians had been crucified or otherwise mur¬ 
dered by Jews at the period of the Christian Easter; 
lie no ay heard of the bleeding of the victims, and 
asked (if the expression 41 in Parasceve ” is correct) 
Avhether the Jews did at that time actually require 
Christian blood. This explains why the Jews of 
Valreas in 1247 Avere forced to confess that they 
Avanted the blood of the murdered child in order to 
celebrate communion on Easter Saturday. The ab¬ 
surdity of such a confession on the 
Connection part of JewsAvas so obvious that e\en 
with. the most stupid inquisitors could not 
Easter. afford to have it often repeated. The 
most dangerous consequences, on the 
other hand, followed from the establishment of a 
connection betAA^een the blood accusation and the 
period of the JeAvish Passover festival. A state¬ 
ment to this effect appears to have been first made 
by Richer of Bens in the “ Gesta Senoniensis Eccie- 
six,” published between 1239 and 1270. He men¬ 
tions the eA-ent at Fulda as occurring on the day 
Delorc rasooTSF decima 

March 22, 1236—whereas both the “Memorbuch" 
of Nuremberg and the annals of Erfurt irrefutably 
establish the date as Dec. 28, 1235 (Salfeld, “ Marty- 
roloeium,” pp. 13, 132). The false statement of 
Richer is probably traceable to the fact that he 
could find no connection between the bleeding and 
the Christian Easter. The untrustworthiness of 
Richeys chronology is evident also from the fact 
that he places the scene of the murder at Hagenau. 
Alsace, instead of at Fulda, although it Is flrmlj es¬ 
tablished that the corpses of the children were 
brousht to Hagenau. Reference has already been 
made to the petition presented by the Jews of Ger¬ 
many and France to Pope Innocent IV., to the eflect 
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that they had been accused of celebrating the Feast 
of Passover with the heart of a murdered Christian 
boy, in answer to which the pope issued a hull (July 
5) decreeing that the Jews should not be persecuted 
because of this false accusation. Examples of the 
association of ritual murders with the Feast of Pass- 
over are found as follows: at Weissensee, Thuringia, 
1308; Savoy, 1329; Trent, 1475: Boleslaw, Galicia, 
1S29; Tarnow, Galicia, 1844; Ostrovo, in the Rus- 
sian government of Lublin, 1875; Eisleben, 1892; 
Bakau, Rumania, 1892 (see Strack, l.c. cli. xviii.). 

Several circumstances conduced to spread the be¬ 
lief that the use of human blood among the Jews 
was directly associated with the Feast of Passover. 
The mazzot, for example, were, to secure purity 
and absolute absence of leaven, prepared with pecul¬ 
iar ceremonies incomprehensible to Christians, and 
were, therefore, invested with an element of mys¬ 
tery—a circumstance enhanced by the great and 
somewhat superstitious value then (and even to¬ 
day) placed by many Jewish people upon the Pass- 
over bread. It was natural to compare it to the 
wafers used at the Christian communion, when, by 
eating the wafer, the pious Christian believed that 
he partook of the body and blood of Christ; the 
blood purifying from all sin, and working miracles. 

“ Without blood, no atonement ” was both Old Tes¬ 
tament and Christian doctrine. Since the destruction 
of the Second Temple, however, the blood sacri¬ 
fices of the Jews had, as stated above, ceased; and 
the assumption would naturally arise that the Jews 
had endeavored to find a substitute. The blood of 
Christ was visible neither in the bread nor in the 
wine of the holy communion; was it not possible 
that the mazzot contained a similar invisible ingre¬ 
dient, operating as a mysterious agency? The Jews 
also preferably used red wine for the four cups 
which they were commanded to drink on the first 
two evenings of the Passover festival; the red color 
of the wine, according to the legend, being reminis¬ 
cent not only of the blood of the Israelitish children 
(Ex. R. ii. 23) shed to prepare a bath for the leprous 
Pharaoh, but also of the numerous Jews who had 
died for their faith. This red wine has been inter¬ 
preted by the enemies of the Jews as being actual 
blood; and consequently David ha-Levi b. Samuel, 
in his commentary “ Ture Zaliab ” to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 472, 8, has warned against its 
use. So much for a real or imaginary association 
between the blood accusation and the Feast of Pass- 
over. It but remains to mention one other circum¬ 
stance. For the healing of the wound caused b} r 
circumcision the Jews frequently used the so-called 
“dragon’s blood,” a dark or blood-red gum of a 
species of palm (Calamus Draco , Pterocarpus Draco, 
Dracama Draco). Whoever held this gum to be 
blood unjustly accused the Jews of employing blood 
for ritual purposes. 

But all this does not suffice to explain that the 
accusation of employing blood for ritual purposes 
has, during six and one-half centuries and through¬ 
out a large part of Europe, rested heavily on the 
Jews. The Christians have never had more than a 
very imperfect knowledge of the language, religion, 
and customs of the Jews dwelling among them; 
whereas the Jews, as a whole, had far better informa- 


j tion, at least as regards the language and customs 
of the nation among which their lot was cast. This 
circumstance also accounts for the 
Anti- superstitious and distrustful attitude 
Jewish. toward the Jews. Just as the Roman 
Prejudice Catholic clergyman in specifically 
the Real Protestant districts was frequently hi - 
Basis. vested with wonder and mystery, the 
Jews in Christian lands frequently be¬ 
came the subjects of superstitious misconceptions on 
the part of tiie Christian population. In the strife, 
waged at Bern in 1507, between the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, the assertion was made that the Domin¬ 
icans had used the blood and eyebrows of a Jewish 
child for secret purposes (Gronneirus, “Berner 
Chronik,” 1585, p. 622). In 1890 the magician 
Wawrzek Marat was sentenced in Galicia for steal¬ 
ing the corpses of two Jewish children from the 
cemetery, in order to fumigate a peasant’s hut after 
typhoid fever. He declared that there were two 
kinds of typhoid: one a Catholic type, banishahle 
through the Lord's Prayer; the other a Jewish type, 
removable only by means of Jewish bones (compare 
A. Wuttke, “Der Deutsche Volksaberglaube der 
Gegenwart,” Berlin, 1869, Index). 

Furthermore, the belief in the miraculous proper¬ 
ties of blood may be traced far into antiquity, and its 
high importance to vitality must ever have been 
obvious (see Blood). A severe loss of blood causes 
faintness, syncope, and even death: “ For the life of 
the flesh is in the blood ” (Lev. xvii. 11). Hence, a 
sanguinary sacrifice, and particularly a human sac¬ 
rifice, is regarded by the ignorant as the most pre¬ 
cious. Hence, also, the custom of using blood to 
symbolize important actions; friendship was pledged 
and alliances were formed by intermingling the blood 
of both parties. At this very day blood-brotherhood 
is cemented in this way in Africa, as, for example, 
in Madagascar and Kamerun. These circumstances, 
in their turn, account for the belief that blood, hu¬ 
man as well as animal, is invested with 
General extraordinary properties. Even in an- 
Belief in cient times human blood was consid- 
Efficacy of ered a remedy for epilepsy (see Pliny, 
Blood. “Naturalis Ilistoria,” xxviii. 1, § 2; 

4, § 10); and this belief has survived 
to the present day, the blood of newly executed per¬ 
sons being regarded as a particularly powerful reme¬ 
dial agency. As a specific against leprosy, bathing 
in human blood was recommended both in ancient 
and in medieval times. Pliny (l.c. xxvi. 1, § o) re¬ 
lates that when the Egyptian kings were stricken 
with elephantiasis they took such baths; and this 
statement is in singular accord with the passage 
from Exodus Rabbali (i., end), which states that the 
leprous Pharaohs, upon the advice of their sages, 
commanded that 150 Jewish children should be 
slaughtered every morning and every evening, in 
order that the monarchs might bathe in blood. For 
other medicinal and folk-lore uses, see Blood. 

Blood has a deep signification in the religion of 
the Old Testament. God Himself has designated 
blood as a means of atonement (Lev. xvii. 11). In 
no other religion is the specific import of blood so 
clearly enunciated. Plence the oft-repeated and em¬ 
phatic prohibition (existing among no other nation 
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in such form) against the partaking of blood as food 
'Lev. iii. 17, vii. 26, xix. 26; Deut. xii. 16; I Sam. 

xiv. 32, 33; Ezek. xxxiii. 25; compare 
Similar also Acts xv. 29). When with the de- 
Jewish struction of the Second Temple the sac- 
Belief. ri flees ceased, the sprinkling of the 
altar with blood ceased also. But the 
abhorrence of the tasting of blood remained; indeed, 
the later Jewish legislation went even further in this 
respect than that of the Old. Testament (see Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreli De‘ah, 65, 1; 67, 1, 39; Eleazar of 
Worms, in “ Rokeali ”; Naphtali Benedict, in “ Sefer 
Berith Melaii,” Prague, 1816; S. B. Bamberger, 
u A mi rah Lebet Ya‘akob,” 2d ed., Fiirth, 1864). 
Another important principle of the Jewish law reads: 
ni'sjnn TIDN no (any utilization of a dead body is 
forbidden; ‘Abodah Zarah 29b; compare J. Rabbi- 
nowicz, u Der Todtencultus bei den Juden,” Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1889, §§ 21-28). 

Both these sets of laws have constituted and still 
constitute a serious impediment to the inception and 
furtherance among the Jews of those ideas on 
blood and its applications that, are found among 
other nations. Superstition, it is true, exists among 
the Jews; and there are also superstitions Jewish in 
origin. Furthermore, popular conceptions on med¬ 
icine also were not lacking among the Jews (see the 
works cited in Hermann Strack, “ Das Blut,” p. 98; M. 
Grimwaid, “ Aus Hausapotheke und Hexenkuclie,” 
in “ Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fur Judisclie 
Volkskunde,” i. 1-87, Hamburg, 1900). But many 
of these ideas did not originate among them; and 
references to the blood and its employment are rare. 
Occasionally a Jew uses his own blood—that is, ex¬ 
ternally—for the purpose of stopping a hemorrhage 
(forming a clot). Nowhere, so far as the present 
writer is aware, is there any reference whatever to 
the drinking of human or animal blood for medic¬ 
inal or superstitious purposes, or to the swallowing 
of it when dried. Finally, there is no instance of a 
Jew having committed murder in order to drink 
blood. There is always, of course, the possibility 
that a Jew—like one of any other race—may com¬ 
mit a murder. But, even if such a murder should be 
proved against a Jew, the only justifiable conclusion 
would be that the culprit committed the crime, not 
as a Jew, but merely as a superstitious person; just 
as in the case of Hundssattler and Bliefernicht, who 
devoured the flesh of their victims, the Christian re¬ 
ligion could not be held accountable for the crimes 
committed. 

It may be positively asserted that there is no Jew¬ 
ish ritual which prescribes the use of the blood of 
any human being. Were there such a ritual, or 
were such a procedure even tolerated, there would 
certainly he some reference to it in the colossal mass 
of halakic literature which enters into every detail 
of ritualistic observance and of domestic life. But 
neither the well-informed among Christian theolo¬ 
gians nor the inimical among con- 
No Jewish, verted Jews have ever been able to cite 
Blood- a passage from these sources showing 
Ritual. that such prescription exists. The 
statements to the contrary by the Aus¬ 
trian professor, August Roliling, have served onl} r 
to demonstrate the ignorance and malice of the man. 


In consequence of the undeniable weightiness of 
these reasons, the assertion is now frequently made 
that while the traditions concerning a sanguinary 
rite do not obtain among Judaism as a whole, they 
are, nevertheless, accepted by one or several sects. 
But this opinion, also, is untenable ; for if the Tal¬ 
mudic Jews, collectively or in individual cases, had 
cultivated sanguinary rites, the Karaites would cer¬ 
tainly not have failed to emphasize that fact again 
and again. Nor would the Talmudic Jews have 
been silent had it been possible for them to accuse 
the Karaites of such a ceremony. Nothing of the 
kind has ever been asserted by either side. 

In order to increase the plausibility of a blood 
ritual among the Jews, it has become customary to 
speak of the “slaughterer’s cut,” and the application 
of the slaughterer’s knife: it is the communal 
slaughterer (“shohet”), too, who is preferably ac¬ 
cused of the murder of Christian children. It is 
noteworthy, therefore, that Joseph Teomim, in his 
commentary (“Peri Megadim”) to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreli De‘ak, 8, should relate the following: 
“A slaughterer bought, for use in slaughtering, 
a knife which an executioner had employed. R. 
Joseph declares this to be prohibited; for human 
flesh is prohibited, and in consequence 
Connection of the former close contact of the knife 

with the with it, the flesh of the animals slaugh- 

< < Slaug-h- tered with it would also be prohibited. ” 
terer’s Whoever accepts, therefore, the ritual 
Cut.” killing of Christian children by Jews, 
must assume that the slaughterers are 
equipped with two sets of knives, one set for ani¬ 
mals, and the other for Christian children! It is 
noteworthy, also, in this connection that in the very 
cases in which the “slaughterer’s cut” was most 
vigorously discussed—as, for example, at Xanten in 
1891—a close inspection of the wound demonstrated 
beyond a doubt that such a cut had not been made. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that those who 
charge an intentional secreting of the blood for ritual 
purposes have an entirely erroneous conception of 
the actual quantity of blood in the body. The 
weight of the blood constitutes only one-fourteenth to 
one-thirteenth (7.17-7.7 percent) of the total weight 
of the body. The total quantity of blood lost in 
the case of death through wounds is only about one- 
half of this blood-content of the body, or, in the case 
of decapitation (where the loss of blood is heaviest), 
about 72 per cent of it. Thus, the quantity of blood 
that can possibly be found on the spot and on the 
clothing of the victim is much smaller than most 
persons suppose (compare “Der Xantener Kna- 
benmord vor dem Schwurgericht zu Cleve,” July 
4-14, 1892, Berlin, 1893, pp. 54 et seq., 61 et seq ., 481 
et seq .; J. Marcus, “ Etude Medico-Legale du Meurtre 
Rituel,” Paris, 1900). 

The proselytes who have confirmed the blood ac¬ 
cusation against the Jews have always been mali¬ 
cious and ignorant enemies of their people; and 
upon their testimony, devoid as it is of proof, no re¬ 
liance can he placed. Among these proselytes were: 
Samuel Friedrich Brenz, author of the hook *‘Ju- 
discher Abgestreifter Schlangen-Balg, ” Nuremberg, 
1614; Paul Christian Kirchner, author of ** Jtidisclies 
Ccremoniel,” Frankfort, 1720; and Paul us Meyer (see 
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Straclu l.c. pp. 105-160 et seq.). It is very note¬ 
worthy, however, that such pronounced anti-Jewish 
proselytes as J. Pfefferkorn (“ Speculum Adliorta- 
tionis Judaicie ad Christum,” 1507) and 
Accusation Julius Morosini (“Via della Fcde Mos- 
Pronounced trata agli Ebrei,” 1683) have pro- 
False. nounced the accusation false. In re¬ 
cent times August Rohling of Prague 
has become widely recognized as the principal au¬ 
thority for such anti-Jewish statements: but Struck, 
in “Das Blut” (ch. xvii.), furnishes unassailable 
proof that, bctli from a scientific and from a moral 
point of view, Rohling’s assertions arc utterly un¬ 
reliable. 

Among the large number of observant Jews and 
Christians who have refuted the blood accusation 
are the following; viz., Jews; Manasseh b. Israel, 
author of “ Vindicia? Judffiorum, ” London, 1656, who 
took a solemn oath that the Jews were guiltless of 
this charge, an oath which was repeated at London 
June 30, 1840, b} T the rabbis Solomon Hirschell and 
David Meldola. Other Jews who protested were 
Jacob Emden and Jonathan Eybescliiitz. Protests 
have also been expressed in poetry and “Memor- 
buclier ” designed only for Jewish readers. Prose¬ 
lytes: Johann Emanuel Veith, the eminent preacher 
in the Cathedral of St. Stephen, Vienna; and Alex¬ 
ander McCaul, who, in “Reasons for Believing that 
the Charge Lately Revived Against the Jewish Peo¬ 
ple Is a Baseless Falsehood,” London, 1840, pub¬ 
lished a protest signed by’ fifty-eight converts, 
of whom the first was M. S. Alexander, bishop of 
the Anglican Church at Jerusalem (d. 1845). It 
runs as follows; “We, the undersigned, by nation 
Jews, and having lived to years of maturity in the 
faith and practise of modern Judaism, but now, by 
the grace of God, members of the Church of Christ, 
do solemnty protest that we have never directly nor 
indirectly heard, much less known, among the Jews, 
of the practise of killing Christians or using Chris¬ 
tian blood, and that we believe this charge, so often 
brought against them formerly, and now latel} r re¬ 
vived, to be a foul and Satanic falsehood.” Popes: 
See “Die Piipstlichen Bullen uber die Blutbescliul- 
digung,” Berlin, 1893, and Munich (Aug. Schupp), 
1900, contains the bulls of Innocent IV., Gregory X., 
Martin V., Paul III., and the opinion of Lorenzo 
Ganganelli (later Clement XIV.). Many popes have 
either directly or indirectly condemned the blood 
accusation; no pope has ever sanctioned it. Mon- 
arehs: The German emperors Frederick II. (1286); 
Rudolph of Habsburg (127p); Frederick III. (1470); 
Charles V. (1544); the Bohemian kings Ottocar II. 
(1254), etc.; the Polish kings Boleslaw V. Pius 
(1264); Casimir III. (1334); Casimir IV. (1453); 
Stephen Bathori (1576); and others. For Hungary 
see the constitution of 1791; for Turke}', ‘Abd al- 
Majid (1840). Christian scholars and divines: Jo¬ 
hann Christoph Wagenseil (1633-1705); Johann 
Jakob Scliudt, author of “Jiidisclie Merkwiirdig- 
keilen” (1714); Johann Salomo Sender (1725-91); 
Alex. McCaul; Franz Delitzsch (1813-90); J. J. I. 
von Dollinger (1799-1890); and many others. 

Bibliography : H. L Strack, Das Blut im Glauben und Aber- 
glaubcn dcr Menschheit , mit Bcsonderer Bcrlicksichli- 
gung dcr Yolksmedizin xuxd des Jlidischen Blutritus , 8tli 


ed., Munich, 1900; I. B. Levinsohn, Efes Damim , Wilna, 1837; 
Curve, Ucbm dm Ur sprung dcr Wider die Jmlcn 
Erlwhcncn Bcschxddiguvg, etc., Berlin, 1840; GhristUchc 
Zeugnisse Geqen die Bhitbesclmldigung dcr Juden , Berlin, 
1882; Berliner, Gutachtcn GangandlVs , Berlin, 1888; Blub 
Aberglaubc , Sondcr-Abdruck aus dcr Ocster. Wochexu 
sehrifU Vienna, 1891; Franz Delitzseli, Schachmatt dcnBlut- 
JUgncrn Bolding und Justus , Erlangen, 1883: Chwolson, 
Blutanklagc , Frunkfort-on-the-Main, 1901, 
g. II. L. S. 

The following list of cases, where the blood accu¬ 
sation lias been raised, with short indications of the 
results and of the authorities for the statements, may 
be found useful for reference. Some of the more 
frequently quoted authorities are referred to by ab¬ 
breviations as follows: 

A. R. = Amador de los Rios, “ Historia de los Judios en Es- 
paua” ; A. J. Y. B. = “ American Jewish Year Book,” 1901-2; 
Csl. = Cassel, article “ Juden,” in Ersch and Gruber, “ Encyc.” 
ser. 2, part xxvii.; Sell. = Scherer, “ Rechtsverlialtnisse der 
Juden in Oesterreich.” 1901; St. = Stobbe, 11 Die Juden in 
Deutschland ”; Str. = Struck, “ Das Blut ”; Jh. = Jahres- 
herichte der Geschichtswissenschaft ”; Zz. = Zunz, “ Syna- 
gogale Poesie des Mittelalters.” 

1144 Norwich (St. William): James and Jessopp, “St. William 
of Norwich ”; Jacobs, 11 Jews of Angevin England,” pp. 
19-256. 

1168 Gloucester (Harold): “ Gloucester Chronicle,” ed. Hart, 
i. 20; Jacobs, he., p. 45. 

1171 Blois (31 burned; 17 Jewesses, singing L Alenu): Zz. p. 24. 
1181 Bury St. Edmunds (St. Robert) : Jacobs, l.c., p. 75. 

1192 Winchester (boy); Richard of Devizes, ed. Howlett, p. 
435: Jacobs, l.c., pp. 146-148. 

1199 (?) Erfurt. (3 Jews hanged, 3burned [2 women]): Zz. p. 20. 
1235 Wolfsheim (18 Jews killed): “Monuinenta Germanke.” 
xvi. 31; St. p. 281. 

1247 (Mar. 26) Valreas: “ Rev. Etudes Juives,” vii. 304. 

1255 Lincoln (Little St. Hugh): Matthew Paris, “Historia 
Major,” ed. Luard, v. 516-518, 522, 543; Jacobs, 11 Jewish 
Ideals,” pp. 192 ct scq. 

1267 Pforzheim: Alonzo'd Spina, “ Fortalitum Fidei,” oth cru¬ 
elty ; I. liOeb, “ Josef Haccohen,” p. 40. 

1270 (June29) Weissenburg, Alsace: “Mon, Germ.” xvii. 191; 
St. p. 282. 

1283 Mayence (10 Jews killed): “Mon. Germ.” xvii. 210; St. p. 
282. 

1285 Munich (90 Jews killed): Zz. p. 33; “Mon. Germ.” xi. 

210, 872; xvii. 415; St, p. 282. 

1286 Friesland: Csl. p. 79a; Zz. p. 33. 

1286 (June 28) Oberwesel and Boppard (St, Werner, 40 Jews 

killed): Griltz, 41 Gesch. der Juden,” vii. 201, 478; “ Mon. 
Germ.” xvii. 77; St. p. 282, 

1287 (May 2) Salzburg: Csl. p. 79a. 

1288 (April 24) Troyes: Auto da fe (13 burnt), “Rev. Et, Juives,” 

ii., 199 ct scq. 

1290 Laibach : Sch. p. 525.. 

1292 Colmar: Bohmer, “Fontes Rerum Germanicarum,” ii. 
30; St. p. 283. 

1292 Krems (2 Jews broken on wheel): “Mon. Germ.” xi. 

658; St. p. 283; Sch, p, 348 (who gives the date as 1293), 
1294 Bern (Rudolf): Bohmer, l.c., ii. 32; “Arch. Oester. Ge- 
schichtsquellen,” iii. 143: St. p. 283. 

1302 Remken: Bohmer, l.c., ii. 39; St. p. 283. 

1303 Weissensee (boy found hanged): Zz. p. 36; St. p. 283; Csl. 

p. 79b. 

1305 Prague and Vienna: Zz. p. 36; Csl. p. 79b. 

1308 Thuringia : Csl. p. 79b. 

1317 Chinon: Str, p, 144, 

1329 Savoy, Geneva, Romilly, Annecy, etc.: Str. ib. 

1331 Ueberlingen: Csl. p. 79b; Zz. p. 38. 

1387 Strasburg: “ Urkundenbuch der Stadt Strassburg,” vi. 

207; JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA, i. 457b. 

1345 Munich (Heinrich): Str. p. 145. 

XIV. cent, (end of) Vialana: 11 Rev. Etudes Juives,” x. 232-236; 
Jh. viii. 

1401 Diessenhofen: Zz. p. 47; Ulrich, “Sammlung Jiid. Gesch. 
in der Schweiz,” p. 24S; St, p. 288; Lowenstein, “Bo¬ 
densee,” p. 82. 

1407 (Oct. 26, 3d day of Easter) Cracow: Zz. p. 47; Csl. p. 
133b; Dlugoss, “ Historia Polonise,” i. 186; Jost, “ Gesch. 
der Israelites” vii. 279. 

1428 Regensburg (Ratisbon): Zz. p. 48; Csl. p. 79b. 

1430 Ravensburg, Ueberlingen, Lindau: Zz. p. 48. 
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1 m Palma: A. R. ii- 85-87; Mut, “ Mallorca,” vii. xv. 

1442 Lienz, Tyrol: Borrelli, “ Dissertazione,” p. 243b; Sch. pp. 
589-59L 

Kinn (Andreas): Str. p. 145; Sch. pp. 592-59G (denies), 
i.Y*.J (Dec. 25) Sepulveda: A. II. iii. 166. 

1470 Endingen : Sch. p. 430; Schreiher, “ Urkundenbuch, n. 
520 fst. p. 291. 

1179 ■Regensburg: Zz. p. 51; Csl. p. 79b. 

1475 Trent (Simon): Sch. pp. 596-614, 643-647, and the note to 

pp. 598-599 giving bibliography. 

1476 Regensburg (through the apostate Wolfram): Zz. p. ol; St. 

pp. 77 292; Sch, P- 615. 

1460 (July 4) Venice (Sebastian of Porto Buffole: 3 Jews 
burned): “ Jiidische Merkwurdigkeiten,” ii. 256; Sch. p. 

14 f Ki La Guardia: Isidore Loeb, in “ Rev. Etudes Juives,” xv. 
14«)4 Tvrnau (12 Jews and 2 Jewesses burned; the remainder 
expelled): Zz. p. 52; Schudt, Z.c., i. 115; Bergl, “Gesch. 
der Juden in Ungarn,” p. 51. 

1504 Frankfort-on-the-Main: Jb. xv. 21. 

1505 Budweis (child murder accusation; 13 Jews drowned 

themselves): Oefele, “ Scriptores,” i. 135; St. p. 292. 

1518 Geisingen: Lowenstein, in “ Zeitschrift f. d. Gesch. der 
Juden in Deutschland,” iii. 383; Jewish Encyclopedia, 

1509 poesing (30 Jews burned): Zz. p. 55; Nemethy, in “Neu- 
zeit, 1 ’ xxviii.; Jb. xi.; D. Kaufmann, in “ Monatsschrift, 
xxxviii. 

1540 Neuburg: Zz. p. 57; Csl. p. 79b. 

1545 Amasia,' Asia Minor (many hanged; Dr. Joseph Abioh 
burned): “Shebet Yehuclab,” iii.; Zz. p. 58: I. Loeb, 
“Joseph Haccohen,” p. 432 (who gives the date as 1542). 

1553 Asti (Jewsimprisoned on murder charge): Zz. p. 336. 

1554 Rome (accusation threatens through Hananel Foligno, 

averted by Alexander Farnese): Vogelstein and Rieger, 

“ Gescb. der Juden in Rom,” ii. 151. 

15G4 Byelsk: “Regesti,” sub ami 0 . 

1570 Brandenburg (case of Lippold): Zz. p. 338, Jost, I.c., Yin. 

213-214; Csl. p. 93a, b (gives the date as 1573). 

1571 Hellerspring: Csl. p. 79b. 

1593 (Dec ) Frankfort-on-the-Main (blood accusation suggested 
in a trial of a Jew): “ Rev. Etudes Juives,” xiv. 282-289. 
1598 Luck (3 Jews executed): Zz. p. 340. 

1623 Ragusa (Isaac Jeshurun martyred): Zz. p. 34 l. 

1650 Razinai: Jb. xvi. 

1654 Gt. Poland: D. Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, xxxvin. 

89-96; Vogelstein and Rieger, Z.c., ii. 211. 

1668 Vienna: Zz. p. 346. 

1670 (Jan. 17) Metz (Raphael Levi burned): Zz. p. 346; Csi. p.< J b. 
1691 wilna (4 Jews executed for child-murder): Steinschneider, 
“ Cat, Bodl.” Nos. 3691, 402S, 4030; Zz. p. 348. 

1696 (June 8 -July 4) Posen (false murder charge): Zz. pp. 348-349. 
1698 Kaiclan and Zausmer: Wolf, “ Bibl. Hebr.” iii. 380; Zz. p* 
349. 

1705 Viterbo: Vogelstein and Rieger, l.c., ii. 233; Roest, ‘Cat, 
Rosenthal. Bibl.” i. 55. ... 

1710 (April 5) Neamtz, Moldavia: “Rev. Etudes Juives, xm. 

137; A. J. Y. B. p. 37. 

1710 Orliughausen : Csl. p. 79b. 

1712 Frankfort-on-the-Main : Csl. p. 79b 
1714 Roman, Rumania : A. J. V. B. p. 37. 

1721 Danzig and Sinigaglia (child murder): Zz. p. 3o2. 

1736 Posen (lasted four years): Zz. p. 353. 

1743 Jaslau (Jew quartered): Zz. p. 354. 

1745 Fiirth (synagogue closed through false charge by apostate): 
Zz. p. 354. 

1756 (Passover) Jampol, Poland: Vogelstein and Rieger, l.c., n. 
246. 

1764 Orcuta, Hungary: Str. p. 148. 

1783 Botoshani, Rumania: A. J. Y. B. p. 43. 

1788 Totiz : Jb. x. 45. 

1791 Tasnad,Transylvania (Hungary) : Str. p. 14S. 

1797 Gaiatz, Rumania (4 killed; synagogue burned): A. J. Y. B. 
p. 45. 

1801 (AprilS) Bucharest (128 Jews killed by soldiers and popu¬ 
lace) ; 2b. p. 48. 

1803 Neamtz, Moldavia (4 Jews imprisoned): lb. p. 48. 

1811 Talowitza: lb. p. 49. 

1816 piatra, Moldavia: lb. p. 50. 

1823 Velizh, Vitebsk (lasted twelve years): St. p. 186; Jost, lx., 

xi. 341. 

1824 Bakau; Psantir, “ Korot,” 1873, ii. 142; Loeb, “ La Situation 

des Israelites en Turquie, en Serbie, et en Roumanie, ’ p. 
143. 


1829 Boleslaw-on-the-Weiehsel: Str. p. 149. 

1829 Babowno: Jb. xviii. 65. 

1834 (July 13) Neuenhoven. near Dusseldorf: Str. 149. 

1838 Ferrara : Jost, l.c., xi. 285, note. 

1839 Niezdow: Str. p. 150. 

1840 Near Aix-la-Chapelle: Jost, l.c., xi. 345, note. 

1840 (Feb. 5) Damascus (disappearance of Father Thomas; 13 
Jews arrested and tortured; 4 died): Jost, l.c., xi. 346. 

1840 Trianda, Rhodes; Jost, Z.c., xi. 351-353. 

1843 (Oct.) Marmora: Jost, Z.c., xi. 379. 

1844 Stobikowka: Str. p. 150. 

1837 to 1847 Fiorenzola, Buffeto, Monticelli, Cortemaggiore • 
Jost, l.c., xi. 265, note. 

1857 Saratov: Chwolson. 

1859 (Apr. 14) Gaiatz, Rumania: Loeb. Z.C., p. 147. 

1861 Chavlian : id. 261, 262. 

1863 (March) Smyrna: Ellenberger, “Die Leidender Juden. 

1867 (Oct. 3) Gaiatz (90 Jews injured; 4 synagogues destroyed): 
Loeb. l.c., p. 171. 

1867 (Dec. 22) Calarash, Rumania: Loeb. Z.c,, p. 166. 

1877 Kutais, Transcaucasia: Chwolson, xii. 

1882 (Apr. 1) Tisza-Eszlar (disappearance of Esther Solymosi). 

1591 Corfu : Str. p. 151. 

1891 (June 29) Xanten: Jewish Encyclopedia, 1. 64ob. 

1891 (June) Nagy-Szokol: Str. p. 153. 

1592 Eisleben: Str. p. 156. 

1892 Ingrandes, France: Str. p. 157. 

1892 Bakau, Rumania: Str. p. 158. 

1893 (March) Kolin, Bohemia: Str.j>. 158. 

1893 (June 9) Holleschau: Str. p. 159. 

1893 Prague: Str. p. 160. 

1894 Berent, Prussia: Str. p. 162. 

1S98 Skaisgirren: Str. p. 163. 

1899 (Mar. 29) Polna, Bohemia. 

1900 (Jan. 7) Nacbod, Bohemia. 

1900 (Mar. 28) Konitz, W. Prussia. 

G. 

BLOOD-MONEY : Hansom paid by a murderer 
to the avenging kinsmen of a murdered man, in sat¬ 
isfaction for the crime. Among the Anglo-Saxons 
and other Germanic peoples blood-money or 44 wer- 
gekl ” was commonly paid, and a regular scale of 
prices fixing the value of lives was established by 
law (Kemble, “ The Anglo-Saxons in England, ” ii. 
276 ct seq.). Blood-money was unknown in Homan 
law. All crimes except murder could be satisfied by 
payment of a fine; but for murder the death penalty 
was invariably inflicted (see 14 The Law of the Twelve 
Tables,” Table YIIL). 

The Jewish law went further than the Roman law 
in this respect. The code of the Twelve Tables 
simply states that for murder the death penalty shall 
be inflicted, and for lesser crimes the money com¬ 
pensation may be received in satisfaction, thus in- 
ferentially prohibiting the taking of blood-money 
for murder. The Biblical law (Num. xxxy. 31, 82), 
however, expressly prohibits it. It forbids (1) the 
taking of blood-money for the life of a murderer, 
allowing; him to escape: and (2) the taking of it for 
a murderer who has fled to a city of refuge, allowing 
him to return to his home. The crime of taking 
human life was the most heinous known to the Jew¬ 
ish law (jb. xxxv. 34). _ 

According to another Biblical code (Ex. xxi. 28- 
82), the owner of a goring ox who, knowing the 
dangerous nature of the animal, still did not keep it 
in subjection, was put to death if the ox killed a 
human being. But as the death in this case was not 
directly caused by the owner of the ox, a concession 
was made in his favor, and he was permitted to ran¬ 
som his life. The Talmud modifies the severity 
of the law through the following process of rea¬ 
soning : If the owner of the ox committed the mur¬ 
der, he was forced to die according to the law (Num. 
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xxxv. 81); but if bis ox killed a person, the ox was 
slain, and the owner paid blood-money. If the ox 
were not slain, then the owner was put to death; 
hence R, Hizkivah said, “The law in Num. xxxv. 
81 requires only the actual murderer to be killed; 
and you can not put a man to death because of a 
death caused by his ox ” (Sanli. 15b). 

The murderer who had come to the city of refuge, 
if guilty of wilful murder, was given into the hands 
of the avenger to be executed; but if guilty of acci¬ 
dental homicide, remained in the city of refuge until 
the death of the high priest (Hum. xxxv. 25). It 
appears, therefore, that even one guilty of acciden¬ 
tal homicide could not expiate the offense by the 
payment of blood-money, but must serve his full 
term in the city of refuge (Ket. 87b). The strict 
application of this law led the rabbinical authorities 
to the conclusion that the death penalty was an ab¬ 
solute satisfaction for the crime and its consequences, 
and that therefore the relatives of the murdered per¬ 
son had no claim in damages against the murderer. 
The law in Ex. xxi. 22 was thus explained: “If 
there is no danger to life from the injury, the mur- 
erer is punished by fine; but if death results, he is 
not punished by hue, because lie is subjected to the 
death penalty ” (Mishnah Ket. iii. 2). 

Maimonides states the matter as follows: “The 
court must take care that no blood-money be taken 
from the murderer even if he would give all the 
money in the world, and even if the avenger would 
be willing to release him; because the life of the 
murdered man is not the property of the avenger, 
but the property of God, and God has said, ‘Ye 
shall take no blood-money for the life of a murderer 5 
(Num. xxxv. 31); and ‘ There is no sin so great as 
that of murder, for blood defiletli the land ’ (Num. 
xxxv. 33)”; (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Rozeah, i. 4; see 
articles Damages, Homicide, Ransom), 
g. D. W. A. 

BLOOD-MONEY IN RUMANIA : According 
to the common law of Moldavia and Wallachia, the 
murder of a person entailed not only the execution of 
the murderer, but also the imposition upon him, or if 
he were unknown upon the village nearest to the 
spot where the murder had been committed, of a 
heavy fine (“ prezul sangelui ” = blood-money), 
which fell to the relations of the victim. Villages 
that could not pay the fine were depopulated. 

This legislation applied to Jews in common with 
the other inhabitants, and the communities were 
made collectively responsible for the fines. As 
commercial travelers and pcdlers, the Jews jour¬ 
neyed constantly, and while the Rumanians were 
hospitable to every traveler, the} 7 considered it 
hardly a mortal crime to murder a Turk, a Tatar, 
or a Jew (Cantemir, “Descriptio Moldavia?,” Ru¬ 
manian ed., p. 260, Jassy, 1851). The fine imposed 
for the murder of a Jew was very heavy; a decree 
of Prince Petrashcu of Wallachia, in 1558, mentions 
that Mircea the Great (1382-1409) amerced the 
village of Vianul, beyond the Off, in the sum of 
40,000 aspers, upon the complaint of the wife 
and the mother of a Jew who had been murdered 
in that vicinity. The villagers, being unable to raise 
such a sum, implored the clemency of the prince, 
who paid the amount out of his own treasury. 


In order to evade payment of blood-money, vil¬ 
lagers, on finding a corpse, would often throw it 
into a river or pond, or perhaps inter it, to avoid 
notice by the authorities. This practise caused 
great hardship to Jewish wives who, in addition la 
the loss of their husbands, saw themselves doomed 
to perpetual widowhood by the Jewish law concern¬ 
ing disappearances (see ‘Agunah). 

The institution of blood-money was abolished 
by the law of 1831, but the murders of Jewish 
travelers and Jewish tavern-keepers (especially nu¬ 
merous on the main highways) continued unabated. 
A singular consequence of these frequent murders 
among Rumanian Jews, more especially in Moldavia, 
is the custom of regarding Jewish tavern-keepers 
who have thus been foully dealt with, as martyrs in 
a religious cause, for the reason that they have lost 
their lives in the endeavor to provide “kosher” 
food for their traveling coreligionists. The sons of 
such are called to the Torah by the proud title “Ben 
ha-Kedoshim” (Son of the Saints). 

Bibliography : Infrdtzirca , Bucharest, Dec. 21, 1880; Co- 
dreseu, Uricarul , Sau Colcctziunc dc Difcrite Actc Care Pot 
Servile , Istoria Romdnilor, xxiii. 22-23 (the date 1707 given 
bv Uricarul is correct; Infrdtzirca has 1708); ib. xix. 48-10; 
Rcvista Israelite , i. 410, Bucharest, 18SG; Barasch, Et wasiihcr 
die Geucnwartigen Verhaitnisse tier-Judea in den Beidcn 
DnnaufiirstcnthVuncrn , in AUg. Zeit. desJud. 1844, p. 033 
Rumanian translation in Anuarul Pentru Israelite iv. 8). 

D. E. Sd. 

BLOOD-RELATIONSHIP.—Biblical Data: 

Family connection between persons otherwise than 
by marriage. To the casual reader of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, blood-relationship seems always to have 
been reckoned by the Hebrews from father to son. 
The genealogies are all drawn up on this basis 
(compare Gen. iv., v., x., xxii. 20-24, xlvi.; I Chron. 
i.-ix., etc.). These genealogies, however, are not 
uniform. Some of them give the name of the mother 
(as Gen. xxii. 20, 24), while many of them give the 
names of father and son merely. Another interest¬ 
ing variation is that one set of passages represents 
the mother as naming the children (see, for example, 
Gen. iv. 1, 25; xxix. 32-35), while another set of 
passages attributes that function to the father (e.fj ., 
Gen. xvii. 19; xli. 51, 52). For further light on the 
ideas of relationship see the Critical View. 

Blood-relationship was interpreted broadly as a 
brotherhood which bound together by peculiar ties 
all who were descended from a common father. In 
II Sam. v. 1 all the tribes of Israel are said to be 
bone of David’s bone and flesh of his flesh; i.e., to 
be his brethren. Similarly, in Lev. xxv. 39-46 all 
Israelites are considered brethren, as opposed to the 
people of other nations. This idea of brotherhood 
was founded on a belief that they 
Historical were all sharers in a common blood. 
Survey. While these broad conceptions of 
brotherhood prevailed, they did not 
obscure in the Hebrew mind the fact that in every 
generation men of one father ( i.e ., brothers in a nar¬ 
rower sense) were under more peculiar obligations 
to one another than others of the same nation. 
Thus, in certain cases restitution had to be made to 
the nearest of kin (Num. v. 7, 8), aud iu other cases 
peculiar duties devolved on the nearest kinsman 
(compare Ruth ii. 20, iii. and iv. passim; seeGoEL). 
Other evidence that in the later time degrees of 
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relationship were recognized is shown by Tobit vi. 

10 and Luke ii- 36. . , 

The recognition of certain differences m the de¬ 
crees of kinship belongs to an early period; for 
marriages within certain degrees ol 
kinship were prohibited from very 
ancient times. In Lev. xviii. marriage 
with a father or mother, son or daugh¬ 
ter, grandson or granddaughter, or 
with a consort of any of these, is prohibited, as is the 
marriage of a man to a woman and her daughter, or 
to two°sisters at the same time. There is involved 
in some of these prohibitions a recognition of an 
artificial relationship; hut even these are based on 
the strong feeline of kinship with those of one fam¬ 
ily. Not all the prohibitions of this law are, how¬ 
ever primitive; for it defines a sister (verse 9) as 
“the’ daughter of thy father or the daughter of thy 
mother" “ though in ancient times marriages seem to 
have been permitted between children of the same 
father, if they had different mothers; cases in point 
arc the marriages of Abraham and Sarah (Gen. xx. 
12 ), and Amnon and Tamar (II Sam. xiii. 13). 

As among the Arabs, it was regarded by the He¬ 
brews a duty to avenge the blood of a murdered 
relative; and if tliis were not done, 
Blood Ymvit was thought to be displeased. 
Avenger. Thus Joab aveuged his brother Asahel 
° (II Sam. iii. 27); and Yiiwh sent a 
famine because the Gibeonites were not avenged of 
the house of Saul (II Sam. xxi. 1 ct set/.}. It w as in 
consequence of this custom that the Cities of Ref¬ 
uge were founded. See also Avenger of Blood- 

_Critical View: It is a feature of primitive 

culture to form elans artificial in organization though 
not necessarily of different stocks, w hich select some 
totem as their emblem (compare Giddings, “ Princi pies 
of Sociology,” pp. 270-273: and Keasby, in “Inter¬ 
national Monthly, ” i. 393 et *«<?.)■ These elans m the 
course of time regard all their members as brethren 
descended from tlie common totem. In order to ac¬ 
count for the growth of the clan it has been supposed 
by some scholars that clans meeting others who have 
for some reason chosen the same totem will natu¬ 
rally regard oue another as brethren too. In this 
way an enlarged and artificial brotherhood is formed, 
which is, however, conceived as real. Tlie existence 
of “Leali,” “Rachel,” and “Caleb” (denoting wild 
cow, ewe, and dog) as elan names among the He¬ 
brews, taken in connection with the evidence from 
other parts of the Semitic world, makes it piobable 
that relationships originally artificial were by the He- 
Prows counted as blood-relationships (compaie W. R- 
Smith, “ Animal Worship and Animal Tribes Among 
the Arabs and in the Old Testament,” in “Journal of 
Philology,” ix.; idem , “Kinship and Marriage in 
Early Arabia,”ch. vii.; Jacobs, “Studies in Biblical 
Archeology,”iv.; and Barton,“ Semitic Origins,” ii.). 

Among the Semites also kinship was oiiginall} 
reckoned, as among many other primitive nations, 
through the mother (see W. R. Smith, 
Ma- “Kinship,” etc., pp. 145-165, 246-253; 
triarchate. Barton, op. cit. ii.). This seems to 
have been also the case among the 
Hebrews. In the earlier Jahvistic document the 
mother names the child, which, as W ellliausen points 


out, is a relic of maternal kinship (compare “Kach- 
richten der Koniglichen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen,” 1893, p. 478, note 2). By 
the time of the production of the Priestly Code, re¬ 
lationship was reckoned through the father; so that 
the mother’s name was then suppressed, and the 
father named the child. In accordance with the 
system of maternal kinship, the children of Jacob 
are said (Gen. xxxi. 43) to belong to their mother’s 
clan. The marriage of Abraham and Sarah and that 
of Amnon and Tamar—though in each case be¬ 
tween children of the same father—are explained by 
the fact that blood-relationship was counted only 
through the mother. 

Some further instances of the artificial assumption 
of blood-relationship, which differ in character from 
the primitive totemic system, remain 
Adoption to he considered. Adoption, in the 
and sense of the legal transfer of filial 
Blood-Re- rights from one person to another, 
lationsb-ip* seems not to have been known in 
Israel as it was among the Romans. 
There are three possible instances of it m the Old 
Testament: (1) the adoption of Moses by Pharaoh’s 
daughter (Ex. ii. 10), which does not seem to have 
made the blood-bond to his own people less.binding; 
(2) the adoption of Genubath by the Egyptian queen 
(I Kings xi. 20), which seems to have been a sur¬ 
vival of kinship through the mother; and (3) the 
adoption of Esther by Mordecai (Esther ii. *J), which 
was done under foreign influence. Adoption in the 
modern sense of the word played no important part 
in Israel’s system of relationship (see Adoption). 

Closely related to adoption was the system of the 
levirate," whereby when a man died without issue 
his brother or nearest kinsman was required to 
marry the widow, and the first son born of such levi- 
rate marriage was counted as the son of the dead 
brother (Gen. xxxviii.; Deut. xxv. 5-10; Ruth pas¬ 
sim ; Matt. xxii. 25 et seq.). A similar custom pre¬ 
vailed among the Arabs (compare W. R- Smith, 
“Kinship,” etc., p. 87) and among the Abyssinians 
(compare*Letourneau, “Evolution of Marriage,” p. 

265), as well as among many non- 
Levirate. Semitic peoples (compare Starcke, 

“ Primitive Family,” pp. 157,158;" In¬ 
ternational Journal of Ethics,” iii. 465; andWester- 
marck, “History of Human Marriage,” pp. 510-514). 
(For the origin and meaning of the custom see Leyi- 
IIA.TE.) It is enough to note here that it introduced 
a system of blood-relationship in part artificial . 

In Lev. xviii., where the degrees of kinship m 
which marriage is prohibited are enumerated (com¬ 
pare also Lev. xx.), the consort of a near kinsman 
or kinswoman is counted as within the pioliibited 
degrees, thus recognizing a certain artificial kinship. 
Some writers hold that Lev. xviii. 16 and xx. 21, by 
prohibiting marriage with a deceased brothei syife, 
abolished the levirate (so Kowack, ;;Hebraische 
Archaologie,” i. 346; and Benzinger, -Hebraische 
Arcliiiologie,” p. 346); and a confirmation of this is 
found in^sum. xxvii. 1 et seq., which provides for 
the succession of daughters iu case a man dies v 1 1 
out male issue. Others hold that Leviticus gives 
tlie General prohibition, while Deut. xxv. o 10 con¬ 
tains the one exception (so Driver. “Deuteronomy,- 
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p. 285). At all events, the levirate seems to have 
survived till the first century of the common era. 

In ancient Semitic society, blood-relationship 
rested not onl}- upon the basis of common blood, 
but upon the fact that kinsmen constantly ate to¬ 
gether and renewed the physical bond (compare W. 
R. Smith, “Religion of the Semites,” 2d ed., pp. 2G9 
et seq.). Covenants of brotherhood were made be¬ 
tween those who were really not related to one an¬ 
other, by opening the veins of the covenanters and 
tasting each other’s blood, as well as by eating to¬ 
gether (compare Trumbull, “Blood Covenant,” and 
TV. R. Smith, op. eit. pp. 315, 479). Such artificial 
brotherhoods seem to have been recognized in Israel 
(compare Amos i. 9). 

Bibliography : In addition to the literature already cited, see 
G. A. Wilken, Hct Matriarchaat hij dc Oudc Arahiercn 
(also German translation, Das Matriarchal hei den Arn¬ 
hem); Wellhausen, Die Ehc heiden Arahern. in Naeh- 
richtcn dcr K6ni<jUchcn Gcscllschaft dcr Wisscnsch often 
zu Gottingen , 1893, pp. 431-481: aiid Buhl, Die Socialcn 
Verhdltnissc dcr Israclitcn, Berlin, 1899. 

j. JR. G. A. B. 

BLOOMFIELD, MAURICE: Professor of San¬ 
skrit and comparative philology in Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md.; born at Bielitz, Aus¬ 
trian Silesia, February 23, 1855; emigrated to Amer¬ 
ica in 1867. He studied at Chicago and Furman, 
(S. C.) universities, and at Tale, Berlin, andLeipsic, 
and received the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Johns Hopkins in 1879, while Princeton con¬ 
ferred on him the honorarv degree of doctor of laws 
in 1896. 

Bloomfield is one of the most prominent Sanskrit 
scholars in America, and is recognized as the chief 
living authority on the Atharva Veda. Besides San¬ 
skrit, Bloomfield has made contributions to compar¬ 
ative grammar, Greek, Latin, and Balto-Slavic, and 
has treated various problems of the science of relig¬ 
ion, especially in relation to India and its literature. 
He is a member of the American and German Ori¬ 
ental societies, American Philological Association, 
Royal Bohemian Society of Prague, and other learned 
bodies. 

Among Bloomfield’s chief works are: an edition 
of the “ Kaugika-Sutra, ” New Haven, 1890; a volume 
of selected hymns from the Atharva Veda, with ex¬ 
tracts from the ritual and commentary, forming vol. 
xlii. of Max Muller’s “Sacred Books of the East,” 
Oxford, 1897; and ”Atharva Veda,” Strasburg, 
1899, forming a portion of the “ Grundriss der Indo- 
Arischen Philologie” of Buhler and Kielhorn. His 
latest contribution, in which he has been assisted 
by Richard Garbe of Tubingen, is a magnificent 
photographic edition of the Paippalada recension of 
the Atharva Veda, 3 vols., Baltimore, 1901. 

Bibliography: National Cyclopedia of American Biog¬ 
raphy, x.; Johnson's Universal Cyclopedia , i.; Lamb. 
Biographical Dictionary of the United States , i. A bibli¬ 
ography of bis writings up to 1S91 is published in Bihlio- 
graphia Hopkinsicnsis , pt. i. 

A. L. II. G. 

BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER, FANNY: Amer¬ 
ican pianist; sister of Maurice Bloomfield; born at 
Bielitz, Austrian Silesia, July 16, 1866. In 1868 
her parents settled in Chicago, Ill., and there she 
received her first instruction in piano from Bern- 
hard Ziehn and Carl Wolfsohn. At the age of 


ten she played at a public coucert in Chicago, ami 
two years later went to Vienna to study with Les- 
chetizky. At the expiration of five years she re¬ 
turned to the United States, where, from 1883 to 
1893, she repeatedly gave recitals, playing with all 
the leading orchestras throughout the country. 

In 1893 Bloomfield-Zeisler made a tour through 
Europe; and such was her success at Berlin, Leip- 
sic, Frankfort, Vienna, and elsewhere, that she pro¬ 
longed her stay abroad until 1895. During the sea¬ 
son 1895^96 she gave upward of fifty concerts in 
America, and in 1897 made a tour of the Pacific 
states. In 1898 she again went abroad, and gave a 
series of concerts in Great Britain and France. She 
now (1902) resides at Chicago. 

Bibliography: Baker, Biographical Dictionary of Musi¬ 
cians , 1900; Musical Courier , Feb. 27, 1895, Feb. 20,1901. 

A. J. So. 

BLOSZ, KARL: German painter; born at 
Mannheim Nov. 24, 1860. He studied at the art 
school in Carlsruhe from 1880 to 1883, and was a 
pupil of K. Iloif and of Von Lindensclimid of the 
Munich Academy from 1883 to 1887. Since 1887 he 
has worked actively in Munich. One of his paint¬ 
ings, entitled “ Vor dem Diner,” is now in the Dres¬ 
den gallery. 

Bibliography : H. W. Singer, Allgcmcincs Kiimticr-Lexi- 
hon, 3d ed., v. 176, Frankfort-on-tbe-Mam, 1901: Kohut, Be- 
rilhmtc Israelitischc Manner and Frauen , part vii., p. 
302, Leipsic, 1900. 

S. . A. M. F. 

BLOWITZ, HENRI GEORGES STEPHAN 
ADOLPHE OPPER DE : Special correspondent 
at Paris of the London “Times”; born at Blowitz, 
Bohemia, Dec. 28,1825. At the age of sixteen he 
left his native country for France, where he was ap¬ 
pointed professor of German at the Lyceum of Tours. 
Upon leaving that institution he visited Limoges, 
Poitiers, and Marseilles. He then took a course at 
the university until 1860, and on May 6 of that year 
received permission to assume the present form of 
his name. At this time he occupied himself with 
the invention of a machine for wool-carding by 
steam, but soon devoted himself to the study of 
foreign politics, contributing to several periodicals, 
such as the “ Gazette du Midi ” and “ La Decentrali¬ 
sation” of L}*ons. In this capacity of journalist he 
revealed the history of Ismail Pasha’s special train, 
which caused the defeat of De Lesseps in the elec¬ 
tion of 1869; he was not prosecuted, however, 
owing to the efforts of M. Thiers in his behalf. 

At the close of the Franco-Prussian war Blowitz 
rendered valuable assistance to General Espirent de 
la Villeboisnet in facilitating the suppression of the 
Commune at Marseilles, by establishing telegraphic 
communication with M. Thiers at Versailles by 
means of a private wire when all other means of 
communication had been destroyed by the insur¬ 
gents. In recognition of this achievement Blowitz, 
in June, 1871, received the medal of the Legion of 
Honor. In the following month he became corre¬ 
spondent of the London “Times,” and in 1874 was 
appointed special Paris correspondent of that paper, 
in which capacity he, on May 9, 1874, secured per¬ 
mission to communicate with the London office daily 
from 9 a.at. to 3 p.m. by special wire. 

In 1875 he revealed certain plans of the German 
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government which were said to aim at a second in¬ 
vasion of France; and he secured the full text of the 
Treaty of Berlin for the London “ Times } before the 
signatures of the plenipotentiaries had been affixed 

left he document. < * 

It is, however, as an interviewer that Blowitz is 
he*t known, and among the numerous celebiities in¬ 
terviewed by him may be mentioned: Bismarck, the 
Saltan of Turkey, Abd al-IIamid, Alfonso XII., 
Charles, King of Rumania, Pope Leo XIII., Thiers, 
Gainbetta, Prince Lobanoff, Comte de Chambord, 
Marquis Tseng, Cardinal Jacobin! and the French 
statesmen Duclerc and Jules Ferry. Blowitz is a 
doctor of philosophy and officier de l’Academie, and 
on July 30, 1878, he was elevated to the rank of offi¬ 
cer of the Legion of Honor. He has been a contrib¬ 
utor to the “Contemporary Review,” “Harper’s 
Magazine,” and “Paris Vivant,” and he is the au¬ 
thor of the following works: “Feuilles Yolautes,”- 
1358; the comedy, “Midi a Quatorze Heines , 
“L'Allemagne et la Provence,” 1878; “Le Manage 
Royal d’Espagne,” 1878; “Une Course a Constanti¬ 
nople, ” 1884. Blowitz, however, is more especially 
renowned for his journalistic activity, and he is said 
to have contributed more than 4,000 columns to the 
London “Times.” 

Biri iography : Men and Women of the Time, 1899 ; Who s 
Who, 1901; Harper's Magazine , 1S91; Contemporary Re¬ 
view, 1893. G 

c. J. So. 


BLUCHER, EPHRAIM ISRAEL: Austrian 
rabbi and author; born Oct. 2, 1813, at Glocksdorf, 
Moravia; died at Budapest April 0, 1882. For 
some years lie was tutor in Hebrew at the University 
of Lemberg; then officiated as rabbi at Osviecin, 
Galicia, and Kosten, Moravia; afterward he went 
to Vienna, where he founded a real-gymnasium, 
which had but a brief existence. Later he lived 
for a time at Neuliausel, Hungary, and finally at 


Budapest. 

Blacker is the author of a Hebrew grammar, 
“Marpeli Lashon Arami ” (Healing of the Aramaic 
Tongue), treating of the Biblical, Targumic, and 
Talmudic Aramaic in eighteen sections; preceded by 
;i Maggid me-Reshit,” a Hebrew translation of a por¬ 
tion "of Julius FiirsPs “Lehrgebaude de” Aranm- 
ischen Sprache” (Vienna, 1839). Ho also issued 
“The Book of Ruth,” with German translation and 
Hebrew commentary, Lemberg, 1843; and “Die 
Synagogenfrage fur Deutsche Israeli ten,” Vienna, 
1860.° fn the last years of his life, driven by stress 
of circumstances, he issued several periodicals undei 
different titles; but in each case only a few num¬ 
bers appeared. 


Bibliography; Bitter aturblatt des Orients, 1841, No. 1; 
Steinschneider, Cat.Bodl col. 801; Lipp * BiblWQmphisdies 
Lexicon, i. 46; Zeitlm, Bibliotheca Hcbraica, p. o4; Fuenn, 
Kcnesct Yisracl, p. 151. ,, TT . 

c. M. K. 

BLUM, ABRAHAM: French major; born in 
1823; died at Boulogne, France, in 1894. He dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the Crimean war in 1S54, hav¬ 
ing been wounded in the shoulder, and received fiom 
the sultan the Order of Medidje. Upon his return 
to France, where he had been counted among the 
fallen on the battle-field, he was accorded the cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 


In 1859 Blum left for Italy to participate in the 
Avar Avith Austria; Avas again wounded at the battle 
of Solferino, and then promoted on the field to the 
rank of captain. Having retired in 1870 as chief of 
battalion, he Avas appointed, at the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war, adjutant-major of the National 
Guard of Paris. In 1875 he received an appoint¬ 
ment in the neAvly organized territorial army. 
Bibliography : Jewish Chronicle , Feb. 9,1894, p. 9. 

o B. B. 


BLUM, DAVID: German Talmudist of the- 
middle of the sixteenth century; rabbi at Sulzburg, 
near Freiburg in Baden [?]. He Avas classed among 
the best Talmudic authorities in Germany. Among 
his pupils Joseph B. Isaac ha-Levi Ashkenazi was 
proud to have had Blum for his master (see his 
epistle against MeiT b. Gedaliah reprinted in Zunz,. 
“<Ir ha-Zedek,” note 35). Blum copied and com¬ 
piled various works. The city library of Hamburg- 
contains a copy of the “ Nizzalion ” and a collection 
of “ shetarot ” (documents) marked as copied by him. 

It is uncertain Avhether Blum is identical with 
David b. Moses Blumes (twfa), a friend of Solomon 
b. Jeliiel Luria, in Avhose collection of responsa (No. 
37, ed. Fiirtli, p. 24a) is included a responsum of 
Blumes. If he is identical, he Avas at one time in 
Palestine, as Luria 7 s friend Avrote from that coun¬ 
try. Blum is probably identical with David of 
Sulzburg, whom Joseph b. Gerslion ha-Kohen of 
Cracow in his responsa (No. 31) calls “mehuttan” 
(relative by marriage). 


Bibliography - ; Azulai, Shem ha-Gcdolim, ed. Wilna, p. 43;. 
Briill, in Ha-Karmel; iv. 661; Kaufmann, mRev.Et. 
Juives, xxii. 95; Steinscbneicler, Cat d, Hebt. Hand - 
schriften in d . Stadtbihlinthck zu Hamburg, pp. *1, 88, 89 
I. Zunz, T r ha-Zedek , p. 24 and note 35. 


BLUM, ERNEST: French dramatist; born in 
Paris Aug. 15,1836. The son of an actor, he began 
at an early age to work for the theater. At eighteen 
he produced his first piece, for the Varietes, 
entitled “Femme Qui Mord.” His subsequent, 
works for various theaters included tbe foliowing: 
for the Delassements Comiques: “L’Escarcelle 
d‘Or” (in collaboration with Al. Flan), “Suivez le 
Monde,” “Les Delassements en Yacances” (I860), 
“L’Almanack Comique” (I860), “ A Vos Souliaits ” 
(1860), “Paris Journal,” “Le Plat du Jour,” “La. 
Tour de Nesle pour Rire” (1861), “En Zigzag” 
(1861), “Les Jolies Farceurs” (1862), “Les Noces dn 
Diable” (1863), etc.; for the Gaite: “La Petite Po- 
logne ” (with Lambert Thiboust, 1861); for the Vari- 
etls: “CrockbSte et Ses Lions” (with Clairville, 

1863) , “Montjoie FciitPeur” (with Giraudin, 1863), 
“La Revue au Cinquieme Etage” (with Giraudin 
and Clairville, 1863); for the Ambigu: “ Rocambole ” 
(with Anicet Bourgeois, and Ponson du Terrail, 

1864) , “Rose Michel” (1875), “L’Espion du Roi” 
(1876)- for the Chatelet: “ La Lanterne Magique ” 
(with Clairville and Monnier, 1S65), “Cendrillon” 
(Avith the same, 1866), “ Le Diable Boitenx ” (with 
Clairville and Flan, 1866), “Les Voyages de Gulli¬ 
ver” (with Clairville and Monnier, 1867), **Le Ven- 
o-eur” (with F. Brisebarre, 1868); for the Renais¬ 
sance : “La Jolie Parfumeuse” (with H. Cremieux, 
1874). He also wrote “Une Avant-Scene” (1876)> 
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with Toche. “La Revue des Varietes” (1S79), “Belle 
Lurette 77 (1880), “La Noce d’Ambroise ” (1881), “Le 
Chateau de Tire-Larigot ” (1884), “ Le Petit Chaperon 
Rouge 77 (1885), “Mademoiselle Gavroclie” (1885), 
“Le Parfum” (188S), “Les Femmes Nerveuses” 
(1888), “Le Cadenas” (1889), “Paris Fin de Siecle” 
(1890), “Madam Mongodin 77 (with Toche), at the 
Vaudeville (1890); “ Madame l’Amiral 77 (1892),“ Mon¬ 
sieur Coulisset” (1892), “La Maison Tamponin' 7 
(1898), “LaRieuse” (1894). “Le Carnet duDiable 77 
(1895), “ Le Carillon” (1897). 

In hook form he lias published “Entre Bicetre et 
Cliarenton” (1866), “Journal d’un Vaudevilliste” 
(1891,) and “ Les Memoires d’un Yieux Beau ” (1896). 
He is also the author of a “ Biographic Complete 
d'Henri Rochefort” (Brussels, 186S.) 

Blum was for several years on the editorial staff 
of the “Charivari,” and he has been associated with 
“Le Rappel” since its establishment in 1869. 
s. J- W. 

BLUM, ISAAC AUGUST ; French mathema¬ 
tician; bom at Paris in 1S31; died there Jan. 5, 
1877. He entered in 1831 the Ecole Poly technique 
and was graduated lieutenant of marine, but resigned 
in 1S33 and devoted himself to teaching. Involved 
in the events of 1S48, he was connected editorially 
with the “Journal des Travailleurs,” and was ap¬ 
pointed vice-president of the commission of Luxem¬ 
bourg. Blum was arrested for having taken part in 
the publication of an injurious libel addressed to the 
president or tlie AsscmWee Oonstlmante, nut Tras 

soon released. He then took up his scientific occu- 
pai ion. 

Blum is the author of: (1) “Resume d'Algebre 
Elementaire 77 ; (2) “ Resume d’Aritlimetique,” Paris, 
1843, both of which are comprised in the “Collection 
des Tableaux Poly techniques (3) “ Cours Complet 
de Mathematiques,” in two volumes, Paris, 1843- 
45. In 1844 he founded a scientific review, “Bulle¬ 
tin Poly technique,” which, however, he soon dis¬ 
continued; and in 1855 a daily paper treating of 
mathematics, “La Science,” which is still published 
as a weekly. 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic, s.v.; Larousse, 
Dictionnaire, s.v. „ _ 

s. I. Br. 

BLUM, JULIUS (also known as Blum 
Pasha): Austro-Egyptian financier; born at Buda¬ 
pest, Hungary, in 1843. In 1869 he became director 
of the Austro-Egyptian bank at Alexandria; in 1877 
he was appointed state secretary in the Egyptian 
Ministry of Finance, by the khedive; and two years 
later, pasha and minister of finance. He retained 
this position until 1890, when he accepted the ap¬ 
pointment of director of the Austrian Credit-Anstalt 
at Vienna. Blum has received many decorations: lie 
is K.C.B., C.M.G., commander of the French Legion 
of Honor, grand officer of the Italian Order of tlie 
Crown, knight of the Rother Adler Orden, etc. 
s. " M. K. 

BLUMENBERG, LEOPOLD : American sol¬ 
dier: born in the province of Brandenburg, Prussia, 
Sept. 28, 1827; died at Baltimore Aug. 12, 1876. 
He was the son of Abraham and Sophia Blumen- 
berg, and the twenty-first of a family of twenty- 
two children. Soon after his birth Blumenberg’s 


parents moved to Frankfort-on tlie-Oder, and at an 
early age he was graduated from the gymnasium of 
that city. He served in the Prussian army in the 
Danish war of 1848, enlisting as a private and being 
promoted to the rank of first lieutenant. He was 
decorated for his services, but the anti-Semitism 
prevalent deprived him of his medal; and, resenting 
such treatment, he left for America in 1854, settling 
in Baltimore, where he was engaged in mercantile 
pursuits until 1861. 

When Fort Sumter was attacked Blumenberg as¬ 
sisted in organizing the fifth Maryland infantry reg¬ 
iment, of which he was commissioned major. His 
efforts for the Union cause won for him the hatred 
of the Secessionists, forcing him to be guarded con¬ 
stantly to prevent their attacking and hanging him. 
He first served near Hampton Roads, was later at¬ 
tached to Mansfield’s corps in the peninsular cam¬ 
paign, and commanded his regiment as colonel at 
Antietam, where he was severely wounded in the 
thigh by a sharpshooter. This ultimately caused 
his death. He returned home, and was confined to 
his bed for several months. 

President Lincoln appointed Blumenberg provost 
marshal of the third Maryland district, with head¬ 
quarters at Baltimore. He held this office from 
1863 to 1865, making himself very unpopular by a 
strict enforcement of the laws. President Johnson 
appointed him to a position in the revenue depart¬ 
ment, and commissioned him brigadier-general 

TJniteU t>y brevet. For sa. long 

time resident in Baltimore, he was extremely popular 
with the German and the Hebrew element of that city. 
He held the office of president of the National 
Schuetzen-Vercin of America, and was an active 
member of Har Sinai congregation and of the He¬ 
brew orphan asylum. 

Bibliography: Biographical Cyclopedia' of Representative 
Men of Maryland and the District of Columbia, p. 477, 
Baltimore, 1S79; Simon Wolf, The American Jew as Pa¬ 
triot. Soldier, and Citizen , pp. 199,200, Philadelphia, 1895; 
Isaac Markens, The Hebrews in America, pp. 131, 133, New 
York, 1S88; Appletmds Annual Cyclopedia, i. <313, new 
series, New York, 1877, for 1878. _ _ 

A. A. M. F. 

BLUMENBERG, MARC A.: American musi¬ 
cian and editor; born at Baltimore, Md., May 21, 
1861; educated in the public schools of that city, 
and later at the College of Loyola. After a thor¬ 
ough course in the various branches of music, he 
became musical critic of the Baltimore “American, 77 
and subsequently was associated with the Baltimore 
“Sun” in a similar capacity. In 1879 he removed 
to New York, where, in the following year, he estab¬ 
lished the “Musical Courier,” one of the most influ¬ 
ential musical weekly papers in existence, with 
branch offices in Germany, France. England, and 
Italy. Blumenberg is president of the Blumenberg 
Press Association, a member of the Social Science 
Association of New York, and of the Society for 
Psychical Research, London. 

A. J- SO. 

BLUMENFELD, ARON WOLFF : German 
composer; born at Kurnik, Posen, Feb. 29, 1828. 
In 1846 he went to Berlin, where lie studied with 
Rungenhagen, and afterward established himself as 
a teacher and composer. His more important works 
are an opera entitled “Kiinstlerlebcn,” and a can- 
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lata first performed in 1851. Among his pianoforte 
compositions — mostly morcecmx cle salon — are the 
following: “La Fee Dansante,” op. 9; “L’Espe- 
rance,” waltz, op. 20; u Les Adieux de Berlin,” op. 
go.. Deutsclier Triumphmarscli ”; “Hoclizeits- 
marsch,” op. 32; “ Aldeutschlands Klage,” funeral 
march, op. 40. An interesting compilation is the 
« Blumenlese, ” concert-music for 6 to 20 instruments 
arranged in a series of 96 separate books, many 
of them consisting of several numbers, and contain¬ 
ing arrangements of German, Russian, Norwegian, 
American, English, French, and other songs, and 
transcriptions of dances, marches, operatic pieces, 
and various other selections from the works of Schu¬ 
mann, Lindblad, Seifert, Blomquist, and many other 
composers. 

Bibliography: Mendel, Musik-Lexikon ; SeMrmer’s Cata- 


BLUMENFELD, BERISH: Galician Hebra¬ 
ist; flourished in the first half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. He was one of the wealthy Hebrew scholars 
of that part of Poland who contributed much to the 
spread of knowledge among their brethren, and 
whose work in the field of Neo-Hebraic literature 
was a true labor of love. Blumenfeld is the author 
of a German translation of the Book of Job, which 
lie published with a Hebrew commentary (Vienna, 
18:26). His views on the authorship and date of Job 
were the subject of an interesting correspondence 
Yvivn s?, i>. Luzzatto, -vs-Ko insisted, tliat Job was one 


of the oldest books of the canon. Blumenfeld also 
corresponded with Isaac Beer Levinsohn and as¬ 
sisted in the spread of the latter’s works. He was 
an intimate friend of Simsou Bloch ha-Levi, who 
dedicated to him his Hebrew translation of Manasseh 
h. Israel’s “Vindicate Judceorum.” A poem, “Mo¬ 
lar lia-Adam” (Superiority of Man), by Blumenfeld, 
is published in “Bikkure ha-Tttim,” iv. 150-158. 

Bibliography: Kerem Hcmcd, i. 53-58; ib. ii. 123-125; 

Scfcr ha-Zikronot , pp. 7i, 72: Furst, Bihl. Jucl. 1 . 1~3. 

s ; p. Wi. 

BLUMENFELD, FEITEL (FADEI) : Rus¬ 
sian rabbi; born iu 1826 ;• died at Kherson Dec. 4, 
1896. He graduated from the rabbinical college at 
Jitomir, and for about forty years officiated as 


rabbi in Kherson and in the Jewish agricultural 
colonies of Kherson and Bessarabia, in whose devel¬ 
opment he always took an active part. He intro¬ 
duced many useful reforms in the Jewish community 
of Kherson, and, being familiar with the Jewish 
question in Russia, was repeatedly summoned by 
the government to the conferences of Jewish rabbis 
at St. Petersburg. He contributed largely to the 
Jewish-Russian periodicals “Russia Yevrei” and 
“ Razsvyct,” especially on the Russian-Jewish agri¬ 
cultural colonies. 


Bibliography : Luali Aliiasaf, 1S97. 

BLUMENFELD, HERMANN FADEYE- 

VICH ; Russian lawyer, son of Feitel (Fadei): born 
iu Kherson Sept, 2, 1861; received his education at 
the high school of his birthplace. He was gradu¬ 
ated in 1883 from the New-Russian University of 
Odessa, which awarded him a gold medal and a 
prize for his treatise on the various kinds of landed 


property in Old Russia, entitled “ O Formakli Zem- 
levladyeniya v Drevnei Rossii,” Odessa, 1883. 
Blumenfeld has published an article on Crimean- 
Tatar landed property, entitled “Krimsko-Tatar- 
skoe Zemlevladyenie,” Odessa, 1888. He has been 
an extensive contributor to the Russian-Jewish 
periodicals “Voskliod,” “Yevreiskoe Obozryenie,” 
and others. His articles deal especially with the 
economic, industrial, and commercial activity of the 
Jews in South Russia. 

Bibliography; Vengerov, Kritiko-Biograficheski Slovcir , 
iii„ St. Petersburg, 1892. 

H. K. 

BLUMENFELD, IGNATZ (ISAAC) : Aus¬ 
trian publisher and merchant; bom March 25, 1812, 
at Brody, Galicia; died Oct. 2, 1890, at Geneva, 
Switzerland. He was one of the wealthy Galicians 
who took delight in encouraging and spreading the 
new Hebrew literature. He visited Switzerland and 
Italy on a pleasure trip in the summer of 1S34, and 
in the latter country met S. D. Luzzatto and J. S. 
Reggio, with both of whom he corresponded on 
literary subjects. He lived for several years in 
Odessa, between 1840 and 1850, and afterward re¬ 
turned to Vienna, where he remained until 1SS5, from 
which year until his death he lived in Switzerland. 

Blumenfeld deserved well of modern Hebrew lit¬ 
erature by his publication of four volumes of the 
“Ozar Nelmiad,” Vienna, 1856-68, a collection of 
literary letters on various subjects relating to the 
science of Judaism, which were thus made accessi- 

to "tli e average HeU-re-s*." seliolar. These PUblica- 

tions are to some extent a continuation of Golden- 
berg’s “Kerem Hemed” and of the “Bikkure 
ha-Tttim”; but they are more scientific and historical, 
giving less space to translations and to the feeble 
attempts at belles-lettres which filled so large a part 
of the former collections. Blumenfeld himself con¬ 
tributed very little to the “Ozar Neb mad,” but 
Rapoport, Luzzatto, Geiger, and other learned con¬ 
tributors recognized the great service which he was 
rendering Jewish science by giving currency to 
works which, but for his generosity, would have 


remained unpublished. 

Bibliography: Ozar Ncl.imack i. 181; ii.. Preface and p. 1< ; 
Letteris, Miktcbc Bow Keel cm, p. 104, "Vienna, 18b6. 

s. p - 

BLUMENFELD, J. C. ; Polish litterateur and 
revolutionist; born about 1810: died before 1840. 
Blumenfeld was one of the leaders of a baud of 
3 'oung Poles concerned in the Polish revolution of 
1831.° The rising having proved a failure, Blumen¬ 
feld fled to London, where he produced a fantastic 
work, “ Ecce Homo im Process mit dem Konig und 
clem Priester, oder Die SelbsterlOsung der Mensclien, 
ein Evangelium vom Jiingsten Gericlite,” 1835. An 
English edition, under the title “The New Ecce 
Homo at Issue with King and Priest,” appeared in 
London in 1839. The work contains dialogues in 
prose alternating with verses, the main subject of 
which is the scheme of kings and priests to enslave 
humanity, including a compact between Rome and 
the Church to degrade Israel. The book shows 
some power, but is wild and wandering. 
Bibliography: Gviitz, Gcsch . tier JmJcn , xi. 488-470: Cat. 
British Museum , s.v. T 
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BLUMENFELDT, SIMON (called also Si¬ 
mon Sofer): Russian calligrapher; bom in Mi- 
taii, Courland, 1770; died at the same place 1826. 
He possessed the gift of writing in characters so 
small that they could be read only by the aid of a 
microscope. The Lord s Prayer was thus written 
by him nine times on a piece of paper the size of a 
square inch. He could write readable letters and 
words even on the very edge of ordinary vellum 
paper. He was also a skilful draftsman, and he 
used to embellish his excellent pencil sketches with 
all kind of verses and sentences. He traveled ex¬ 
tensively through Europe, and received rewards 
from many sovereigns. Blumenfeldt presented nu¬ 
merous script portraits to Emperor Alexander I. of 
Russia, and a Pentateuch in Hebrew, of the size of 
a finger, to Pope Pius VII. He left in manuscript : 
“Diaries of Travel”; “Pene Shinffon,” a com¬ 
mentary on the Bible, published by his.son Moses 
in his work, “Magid Mesharim,” Hanover, 1851: 
“Tenaim u-Ketubali le-Shewhiot we-Purim,” a hu¬ 
moristic poem. 


Bibliography : R. Wunderbar, Gcsch. dcrJudcn in Liv-und 
Courland , Mitau, 1S53; idem, Gcsch. der Juden in Cour- 
land , in Literaturblatt dcs Orients, 1849, No. 3S, where the 
year of his birth is given as 1700; Benjacob, Ozarha-Scfa- 
Wau p .m H . p> 


BLUMENSTOCK VON HALBAU, LEO: 

Austrian physician; born at Cracow March 11, 
1838; died there Feb. 28, 1897. Educated at the 
gymnasium and university of his native town and 
at the university at Vienna, he was graduated as 
doctor of medicine in 1862. He engaged in practise 


as a physician in Cracow, and became privat-docent 
in 1864and in 1869 assistant professor in the faculty 
of law in the university of that city. In 1881 he 
was appointed to the chair of forensic medicine in 
the same university bv the medical faculty. He 
held also the position of “ Landesgerichtsarzt ” 
(medical expert at the judicial court), and was raised 
to the nobility with the name “ von Halbau ” in 1891. 
Blumenstock is the author of: “ Zur Lehre von der 
Vergiftung Durch Cloakengas,” in “ Vierteljalires- 
sclirift fur Gerichtliche Medizin,” lviii., 2d part; 
“Die Wreden-Wendtsche Olirenprobe und Deren 
Bedeutung in Foro,” in “Wiener Medizinisclie 
Wochensclirift,” 1875; “Tod Durch Dynamit,” in 
Friedreich’s “Blatter fur Gerichtliche Medizin,” 
1876, 1877; “Ueber Aphasie,” ib. 1878. He has also 


contributed many essays on forensic medicine to the 
Polish journals of Cracow, Lemberg, and Warsaw. 
From 1877 until his death he was editor of the 
Polish medical weekly “ Przeglad Lekarski. ” 


Bibliography : Pagel, Biorjrapliisclics Lexikon , s.v., Vienna, 
1 ^° L F. T. H. 

BLUMENTHAL, HEINRICH: German man¬ 
ufacturer and philanthropist; born at Darmstadt, 
Hesse, March 12, 1824; died there March 27, 1901. 
Even as a boy his love for technical work was 
noticeable, in consequence of which his father sent 
him to the technical high school of his native town. 
On being graduated thence he went to Vienna, Nurem¬ 
berg, and Paris, working in those cities as an or¬ 
dinary mechanic, and thus acquiring extensive 
knowledge. 


Ret urning to Darmstadt, Blumenthal started a fac¬ 
tory for the manufacture of agricultural implements, 
which became one of the largest factories of steam 
threshing-machines in southern Germany. He took 
great interest in the improvement of the condition 
of the farmers, and urged the passage of laws for 
their benefit. He also organized and took a lead¬ 
ing part in agricultural societies. During the 
Franco-Prussian war he was very active in sending 
relief to the Hessian troops at the front, and sup¬ 
ported from his own means a hospital on his estate 
in Darmstadt. 

Blumenthal did much for the beautifying of his 
native city and toward ameliorating the condition 
of the laboring classes. In acknowledgment of his 
services in this respect, one of the leading thorough¬ 
fares in Darmstadt was named after him. 

It was his influence with the Grand Duke of Hesse, 
during the anti-Semitic movement in Germany, 
which caused the government of Hesse to take a 
decided stand against the agitators and to protect 
the Jews. For a quarter of a century Blumenthal 
was a member of the city council, and for more 
than two decades the president of the Jewish com¬ 
munity of Darmstadt. 

Blumenthal was an active philanthropist, support¬ 
ing many benevolent societies of different creeds, 
and assisting the worthy poor. In appreciation of 
his services to city and state he received the title of 
“Kommerzienrath,” and was decorated with the 
Hessian Ludwig cross, the Prussian Order of the 
Crown, the Hessian cross for merit, and the medal 
for non-combatants. 

s. F. T - H - 

BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH: American com¬ 
munal worker; born in Munich, Germany, Dec. 1, 
1834; died in New York March 2, 1901. In 1839 
he went to the United States with his parents, and 
in 1854entered business at Mariposa, Cal., remaining 
there for five years. He then moved to New York, 
where he remained for the rest of his life. 

Soon after his return from California Blumenthal 
interested himself in military matters, and was for a 
time a staff officer of tlic third regiment of cavalry 
of the National Guard of the State of New York. ^ 

Blumenthal soon became deeply interested in 
political, social, and Jewish communal affairs. He, 
together with W. M. Evarts and Joseph H. Choate, 
was a member of the famous Committee of Seventy 
which was instrumental in the overthrow of the 
notorious Tweed ring. In 1873-74 and 1888-91 he 
served-as member of the New York Assembly, in 
which lie was appointed to important committees, 
and he was for several years head of the Bureau of 
Incumbrances. From 1893 to 1895 he was commis¬ 
sioner of taxes and assessments. 

In Jewish communal affairs he displayed the 
greatest interest. As member, trustee, and presi¬ 
dent of the Congregation Shearith Israel he labored 
indefatigably. He was also affiliated with various 
orders, such as the Bmai BTith and the Masonic 
fraternity, attaining to honors in their ranks. But 
the achievement to which he devoted the last fifteen 
years of his life was the establishment and main¬ 
tenance, in conjunction with the Rev. Dr. Sabato 
Morais and other workers, of the Jewish Theological 
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Seminary, of which institution he was president 
from its foundation in 1886 until his death. 

A. B ' D - 

BLUMENTHAL, MARK: American physi¬ 
cian ; born July 11, 1831, at Altenstadt-on-the-Iller, 

Bavaria. i . . 

He came to America with his parents in Aug., 
1839, attended the academy at Chambersburg, Pa., 
the public and high schools at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and graduated as doctor of medicine from the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. New York, in 1852. He was assistant phy¬ 
sician” at Blackwell’s Island Hospital during 1851- 
52; deputy coroner of New York city in 1853; and 
visited Europe in 1854, attending hospitals in Lon¬ 
don, Paris, and Munich. On his return he was ap¬ 
pointed resident and attending physician to Mount 
Sinai Hospital (then called Jews’ Hospital), New 
York, from 1855 to 1859, organizing its medical ad¬ 
ministration and formulating its records and monthly 
reports as in use to this day. From 1862 to 1894 
he was president of and physician to the Institu¬ 
tion for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, 
founded and supported by Jews for the benefit of 
Jewish and other children. 

The special features of the system of teaching 
adopted by Blumenthal, and which was then almost 
unknown in this country, were: (1) reading from 
the lips of the speaker; and (2) the use of articulate 
speech, instead of the finger and sign language 
(dactylology) then and still generally employed in 
most of the state institutions. 

During the Civil war Blumenthal was surgeon- 
major in the Third Regiment, National Guard. Be¬ 
sides many professional offices, such as president of 
the Medical Union, of the Northwestern Medical and 
Surgical Society, and of the Medical Board of the 
United Hebrew Charities, Blumenthal was one of 
the founders of the Young Men’s Hebrew Associa¬ 
tion, founder and president of the Sabbath Observ¬ 
ance Society of New York, and president of the 
Jewish Chautauqua (1901-02). J. 

BLUMENTHAL, NISSEN : Russian hazan; 
born in Jassjq Rumania, 1805; died in Odessa Feb. 
9, 1902. Though educated for the rabbinate, his 
excellent voice and musical ability fitted him for a 
hazan. He emigrated to Russia, became cantor of Ber- 
dychev and also of Yekaterinoslav, and in 1S41 was 
made chief cantor of the Brody congregation of 
Odessa, which position he held for fifty-five years, 
when old age forced him to retire. His son Leon- 
lmrd, a singer in the Kharkov operahouse, died be¬ 
fore him. Blumenthal was confined to his home by 
paralysis for the last six years of his life. His for¬ 
tune was left to the choir of the temple which he 
made famous. He was the model “ chorhazan ” of 
Russia, and did much to introduce systematic singing 
and the use of musical notes in Russian synagogues. 
P. Minkovsky declares his compositions more char¬ 
acteristically Jewish than those of the great cantors 
of Western countries. 

Bibliography: AUq. Zclt. dcs Jad. 1891, No. 2-4, and 1902, 
No, 14; P. Minkovsky, in Ha-Shiloali, viii.. Nos. 4 and 5; Ha- 
Mellz , xl.. No. 39; Ha-Zcftrali , xxix.. No. 50; Der Jud , Sup¬ 
plement, Nos. 13 and 14,'Cracow, 1902, 

II. R. P. Wl. 


BLUMENTHAL, OSKAR: German author 
and playwright; born at Berlin March 13, 1852. 
He was educated at the gymnasium and the univer¬ 
sity of his native town, and at the university at Leip- 
sic, where, in 1872, he received the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. After having been editor of tbe 
“Deutsche Dichterhalle ” in Leipsic, he founded in 
1873 the “Neuen Mo- 
natshefte fur Diclit- 
kunst und Kritik. ” In 
1875 Blumenthal 
moved to Berlin, 
where he became the¬ 
atrical critic of the 
“ Berliner Tageblatt, ” 
holding this position 
until 1887, when he 
opened the Lessing 
Theater, of which he 
was director till 1898. 

From 1894 to 1895 he 
was also director of 
the Berliner Theater. 

Since *1898 he has 
been engaged exclu¬ 
sively in literary work. 

Blumenthal is well- 
known as a critic and playwright. His critiques in 
the feuilletons of the newspapers sparkle with hu¬ 
mor, at the same time doing justice to authors and 
actors. His plays have had merited success, and 
many of them have been well received at the leading 
German theaters. As a theatrical manager he was 
very successful. 

Blumenthal is the author of. many plays and 
novels, among which may be mentioned: “Aller- 
hand Ungezogenlieiten,” Leipsic, 1874, 5th ed., 1877; 
“Fur Alle Wagen- und Menschenklassen,” ib. 1875; 
“ Bummelbriefe, ” Danzig, 1880; and the comedies 
“Der Probepfeil,” 1882; “ Die Grosse Gloeke,” 18S7; 
“Der Zaungast,” 1889; “ Grossstadtluft,” 1891; 
“ Hans Huckebein , n 1897; “ Im Weissen Rossi, ” 1898, 
the last three together with G. Kadelburg; “ Merk- 
zettel,” 1898; and “Verbotene Stiicke,” 1900. He 
also edited “ Grabbe’s Werke und Handschriftlicher 
Nachlass,” ib. 1878. 

Bibliography: Meyers. Ronvcrsations-Lcxikon, s.v.; Brock- 

liaus, Kanvcrsatibns-Le.rikon, s.v. 

s. F. T. H. 

B’NAI B’RXTH, or SONS OF THE COVE¬ 
NANT : The largest and oldest Jewish fraternal 
organization. It has (1902) a membership of about 
30,000, divided into more than 330 lodges and 
10 grand lodges, distributed over the United States, 
Germany, Rumania, Austria-Hungary, Egypt, and 
Palestine. It was founded at New York in 1843 .by a 
number of German Jews, headed by Henry Jones, for 
the purpose of instilling the principles of morality 
among the followers of the Mosaic faith—uniting 
them on a platform upon which all could stand re¬ 
gardless of dogma and ceremonial custom—and of 
inculcating charity, benevolence, and brotherly love 
as the highest virtues. Political and religions dis¬ 
cussions were to be barred forever in order that har¬ 
mony and peace might he preserved in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Order. 
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A constitution was adopted lor the administration 
of the affairs of the Order; and in 1851, a sufficient 
number of lodges having been organized, the first 
grand lodge was established in the city of New 
York, and in the same year District Grand Lodge 
No. 2 was founded in the city of Cincinnati. The 
Order spread rapidly. Lodges were formed in nearly 
all of the Eastern and Western states; so that in 
1856 District Grand Lodge No. 3 was instituted, 
with its seat in Philadelphia, Pa. The supreme 
authority was placed in a central body, which met 
annually and was composed of one representative 
from each lodge. At the meeting of the supreme 
body in 1857 a membership of 2,8S9, with an accu¬ 
mulated capital of §78,000, was reported. At the 
same session the constitution was remodeled, giving 



B’nai B’rith Building, New York. 

(from a photograph.) 


it a more democratic and representative character. 
A new ritual, the work of Dr. David Einhorn, was 
also introduced in keeping with the progressive 
spirit of the age. 

A new era of development began in 1868, when, 
at a convention held in the city of New ork, com¬ 
posed of representatives from each lodge, the pres¬ 
ent constitution was adopted. Meanwhile, three 
new grand lodges had been instituted: No. 4 in San 
Francisco, Cal.; No. 5 in Baltimore, Md.; and No. 6 
in Chicago, Ill. The Order at that time numbered 
more than 20,000 members. Under the new consti¬ 
tution the supreme authority was placed in a presi¬ 
dent, to hold office for five years, and in an execu¬ 
tive committee and a court of appeals, each of which 
was composed of one representative from each dis¬ 
trict, elected for five years. The first president was 
Julius Bien of New York, who had been the master¬ 
mind of the new constitution. He held the office 
until 1900, when he declined reelection on account 


of his advanced } r ears; and Leo N. Levi of New 
York was unanimously chosen as his successor. 

In 1873 another new grand lodge, No. 7, was ad¬ 
ded, which held jurisdiction over the Southern states. 
A new sphere opened for the Order in 1882, when 
Moritz Ellinger, as the deputy of the executive com¬ 
mittee, instituted the first lodge in Berlin, Germany. 

Meanwhile a number of institutions had arisen in 
the United States, founded and supported by the 
Order, such as the Orphan Asylum in Cleveland, 
housing nearly 1,000 inmates, supported by Districts 
2, 6, and 7. Its erection was due to Benjamin F. 
Peinotto. Another institution is the Home for the 
Aged and Infirm at Yonkers, N. Y. The Atlanta 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum was established by Dis¬ 
trict No. 5, through the influence of Simon TYolv 
of Washington, D. C. The Jewish Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Home of New Orleans and the Touro In¬ 
firmary at the same place are supported bv District 
No. 7. Finally, the Denver National Jewish Hos¬ 
pital for Consumptives was established by District 
No. 2. The Order also established a public library, 
known as the Maimonides Library, in New \ ork 
citv; the B’nai B’rith Manual Training School at 
Philadelphia, and other educational institutions 
throughout the country. The Order presented to 
the United States a statue of Liberty, chiseled by 
Moses Ezekiel, a native of Cincinnati At the 
suggestion of the Order, Benjamin F. Peixotto was 
commissioned to represent the United States as con¬ 
sul in Rumania, in order to influence the Rumanian 
government on the question of affording protec¬ 
tion to its Jewish subjects. As there was no 



provision in the American budget for the mainte¬ 
nance of a consulate in Rumania, the Order provided 
the necessary funds. 

When, in 1885, a sufficient number of lodges had 
been founded to warrant the establishment of a 
grand lodge for Germany, Julius Bien visited that 
country to inaugurate it. Meanwhile 
Extension the growth of the Order in Rumania 
to Europe, and Austria-Hungary had led to the 
institution of grand lodges with seats 
at Bucharest and Prague, and to the establishment 
of many useful benevolent institutions. 

In America the Order established the Menoraii, 
a monthly magazine, edited first by Benjamin F. 
Peixotto, afterward by Moritz Ellinger, and for a time 
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],y F. do Sola Mendes. In Vienna the Order publishes 
.^quarterly review ; in Berlin, a monthly report. 

With the spread of the Order its usefulness as an 
international medium for the relief of the persecuted 
in various parts of the world has been established, 
and the principle of self-help has been inculcated in 
communities which had always looked to others for 
protection and aid. Of late the Order has established 
working relations with the great educational and 
relief associations of Europe, such as the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle of Paris, the Jewish Coloniza¬ 
tion Association of London, and the Israelitisclie 
-Vllianz of Vienna. At the Quinquennial Conven¬ 
tion of the Order, held in Chicago (April 29 to May 
8, 1900), a commission was appointed to invite the 
cooperation of all European and American kindred 
associations in instituting measures for the introduc¬ 
tion of industries, agricultural employments, and 
modern education among the Jews of Galicia. The 
Order has also been active in finding employment 
for the Kumanian Jews, who through religious in¬ 
tolerance were compelled to leave their native coun¬ 
try. This it does through the district lodges, which 
organize means whereby many individuals may, 
from time to time, obtain a livelihood by manual 
labor. Numbers of Rumanian Jews, on arriving in 
New York, are distributed among the district lodges. 

During its existence the Order lias expended mil¬ 
lions of dollars in aiding the distressed among its 
members by means of donations to the sick, by 
loans, and by endowments to widows and orphans. 

Immediately after the great storm at Galveston, 
Texas, Sept. 8, 1900, a fund of over 827,000 was 
contributed by the various lodges and members, 
and through the president, Leo N. Levi, it was em¬ 
ployed to give a new start in life to Jewish suffer¬ 
ers by the storm. The fund was raised by telegrams 
in a few days, and the relief was almost immediate. 

Following is a list of the district grand lodges, 
showing the jurisdiction of each, and the number of 
members: 


B’NE B’RITH MESSENGER-. See Period¬ 
icals. 


BNEI ZION. See Fraternities. 

BOAR, WILD (distinguished from the swine 
merely by the designation as “swine of the forest,” 
-ijPB T?n [Hebr., “hazir ”]): In Psalm lxxx. 14 the 
wild boar is introduced in a metaphor and described 
as coming out of the wood to root up the vine. 
Wild hogs have always been known in Palestine. 

Richard Cceur de Lion is said to have had an en¬ 
counter with a boar when crusading in that country, 
and the animal is still found in the morasses of the 
Jordan, around the Sea of Galilee, around Mount 
Tabor, and on the River ‘Aujeli, north of Joppa 
(compare Thomson, “The Land and the Book,” p. 
49). See Swine. 

; G. A. B. 


BOAS, EDUARD : German author and trav¬ 
eler: born atLandsberg-on-the-Warthe Jan. 1,1815; 
died there June, 1853. He was destined for a com¬ 
mercial career by his parents; and, for the puipose 
of acquiring a knowledge of international tiade 
methods, was sent through southern Europe. - In¬ 
stead of turning the voyage to this account, Boas 
utilized the experience and knowledge gained in 
writing sketches, novels, and other literary produc¬ 
tions. His first effort in this direction, “Deutsche 
Dichter,” was published in 1837, followed three 
years later by “ Nachtritge zu Schiller’s Sammtlichen 
Werken.” The next year he published a similar 
work on Goethe, and followed this in a few months 
by “ Des Kriegscommissar Pipitz Reisen nach Ita- 
lien ”— a comic romance revealing considerable tal¬ 
ent. In 1842 he wrote “Spruclie nnd Lieder eines 
Indischen Brahmanen ”; and in 1844 “ Pepita. ” a 
novel, and “In Skandinavien.” His other works 
are: “Reisebliithen aus der Oberwelt”;^ “Reise- 
bliitken aus der .Sternenwelt”: and “Schiller und 
Goethe im Xenienkampf,” 1852. 


District 
Grand Lodges. 

Jurisdiction. 

Number of 
Members. 

No. 1. 

Massachusetts, New York, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Canada.. 
Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, Ken- 

5,140 


tucky, Missouri, New Mexico, 

3,100 

1,450 

“ 3. 

Delaware, New Jersey, Penn- 

44 4.. 

sylvania. West Virginia. 

Arizona, California, Idaho, Mon- 

u 5. *.. 

tana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, British Columbia. 
District of Columbia, Georgia, 

2,400 

“ 6. 

Maryland, North Caroliua, 

South Carolina, Virginia. 

Illinois. Iowa, Michigan, Minne¬ 

753 


sota, Nebraska, South Dakota, 

1,965 

” 7 . 

\labama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennes- 

2,950 

14 8. 

44 0 

Germany. 

4.800 

900 

‘*10 . 


1.000 


Bibliography: Jewish Times , 1869-jo; JTe no rah 3Io h(W)/ 
since its establishment to the present day: Reports of the exec¬ 
utive committee of the Order, of grand lodges, and of lodges. 
the Monatsherkhtc of the German grand lodge ; the \ictm- 
iahrschrift of the Austrian Hmnanitais Vereme; and me 
American Jewish Year Hook (1900-01); Sterns, Ci/clo- 
2 xedia of Fraternities, p. 207. 

A. ' M * h ' 


Bibliography: AUgcmeinc Deutsche Biographic , ii. *57; 

Meyers, Konvcrsations-Lcxikon, ill. 149. 

^ F. JMS. 

BOAS, IMAR : German physician and medical 
author; born at Exin, province of Posen, Prussia, 
March 28,1858. After having completed his studies 
at the gvmnasium, he attended the medical courses 
at tke°iimversities of Berlin, Halle, and Leipsic, 
graduating as doctor of medicine in 1880.. In 1882 
he established a practise in Berlin, studying espe¬ 
cially the diseases of the digestive tract, and open¬ 
ing a dispensary and hospital for the diseases of the 
abdominal section of the alimentary canal, the first 
of its kind in Germany. Since then Boas has be¬ 
come a specialist in this branch of medicine. 

Boas is the author of numerous essays and of the 
following works: “Diagnostik und Therapie der 
Magen-Krankheiten. ” Leipsic, 1890; “Diagnostik 
und Therapie der Darmkrankheiten,” Leipsic, 1899. 
Since 1895 he has been editor of the “Archiv fur 
V erdau un gs - Khan kh ei ten. ” 

Bibliography: Page!, Biographisehes Lcxikon , s.v., 5 ienna. 
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BOAT. See Ship. 

BOAZ.—Biblical Data : One of the relatives of 
Elimeleck, husband of Naomi; a wealthy Judean, 
living at Bethlehem in Judah (Ruth ii. 1). He was 
one of the kinsmen of Ruth; as such he had the privi¬ 
lege of redeeming the family estate sold b) T Naomi 
after Elimelech’s death. Therefore when Ruth ap¬ 
pealed to his kinship, he redeemed the property 
(Ruth iii. 9, iv. 3). In consequence of this he had 
to marry Ruth, in order “to raise up the name of 
the dead ” (Ruth iv. 5, 10). Their son Obed was, 
according to tradition, the grandfather of David 
(Ruth iv. 22). 

j. jr. B. E. 

-In Rabbinical Literature : Boaz is identified 

by some rabbis with the judge Ibzan of Bethlehem 
(Judges xii. 8). It is further said that he lost all 
his sixty children during his lifetime because he did 
not invite Manoah, Samson’s father, to any of the 
marriage festivities in his house. For, since Manoah 
was at that time without children, Boaz thought 
that he need not consider on such occasions a child¬ 
less man who could not pay him back in kind (B. B. 
91a). According to Josephus, “Ant.” v. 9, § 1, 
Boaz lived at the time of Eli. Boaz was a just, 
pious, and learned judge, and the cus- 
His tom of using the Divine Name in 

Conduct greeting one’s fellow-man (Ruth ii. 4) 
Approved, formulated by him and his bet din re¬ 
ceived the approval of even the heav¬ 
enly bet din (Mak. 23b; Yer. Ber. ix. 14c; Ruth R. 
to ii. 4). 

Being a pious man, Boaz on his first meeting with 
Ruth perceived her conscientiousness in picking up 
the grain, as she strictly observed the rules prescribed 
by the Law (compare Gleaming of the Fields). 
This, as well as her grace and her chaste conduct 
during work, induced Boaz to inquire about the 
stranger, although he was not in the habit of inquir¬ 
ing after women (Ruth R. to ii. 5; Sliab. 113b). In 
the conversation that followed between Boaz and 
Ruth, the pious proselyte said that, being a Moabite, 
she was excluded from association with the commu¬ 
nity of God (Deut. xxiii. 4). Boaz, however, re¬ 
plied that the prohibition in Scripture applied onh r 
to the men of Moab, and not to the women. He 
furthermore told her that he had heard from the 
Prophets that she was destined to become the ances¬ 
tress of kings and prophets; and he blessed her with 
the words: “May God, who rewards the pious, also 
reward you” (Targ, Ruth ii. 10, 11; Pesik., ed. 
Buber, xvi. 124a). Boaz was especially friendly 
toward the poor stranger during the meal, when he 
indicated to her by various s} T mbolic courtesies that 
she would become the ancestress of the Davidic 
royal house, including the Messiah (Ruth R. to ii. 
14; Sliab. 113b). As toward Ruth, Boaz had also 
been kind toward his kinsmen, Naomi’s sons, on 
hearing of their death, taking care that they had an 
honorable burial (Ruth R. to ii. 20). 

Although Boaz was the prince of the people, he 
himself supervised the threshing of the grain in his 
barn, in order to circumvent any immorality or theft, 
both of which were rife in his days (Tan., Beliar, ed. 
Buber, viii.; Ruth R. to iii. 7). Glad in his heart 


that the famine was over in Israel, he sought rest 
after having thanked God and studied for a while 
in the Torah (Tan., Le .; Targ. Ruth iii. 7; and Ruth 
R. zb.). Aroused out of his first sleep by Ruth, lie 
was greatly frightened, as he thought that she was 
a devil; and he was convinced of the contrary only 
after touching the hair of her head, 
Boaz since devils are bald (Tan., Lc.). When 
and Ruth, he perceived the pure and holy inten¬ 
tions of Ruth he not only did not 
reprove her for her unusual behavior, but lie 
blessed her, and gave her six measures of barley, 
indicating thereby that six pious men should spring 
from her, who would be gifted by God with six ex¬ 
cellences (compare Isa. xi. 2; Sanli. 93b; Nuin. R. 
xiii. 11; Ruth R. and Targ. to Ruth iii. 15; the 
names of the six men differ in these passages, but 
David and the Messiah are always among them). 
Boaz fulfilled the promises he had given to Ruth, 
and when his kinsman (the sources differ as to the 
precise relationship existing between them) would 
not marry her because lie did not know the Halakali 
which decreed that Moabite women were not ex¬ 
cluded from the Israelitic community, Boaz himself 
married her (Ruth R. to iv. 1). Boaz was eighty 
and Ruth forty years old (idem to iii. 10), but their 
marriage did not remain childless, though Boaz died 
the day after his wedding (Midrash Zutta, ed. Buber, 
55, below). 

Bibliography : D. Hartmann, Das Buch Ruth in dev Mi- 

drascli-Littcratur , 1901. 

j. su. L. G. 

- Critical View : The historical value of the 

genealogy (Ruthiv. 18-22) is denied by Wellhausen, 
Cornill, and modern critics generally. They sup¬ 
pose it to be the product of a tendency that existed 
at one period in post-exilic times, of finding a for¬ 
eign origin for the most renowned families. But 
others are of the opinion that David’s flight into 
Moab (I Sam. xxii. 3) is a circumstance that lends 
historical plausibility to the Moabitic origin of Ruth 
(so Kuenen, “Ilistoriscli-Critisch Onderzoek,” etc., 
i., § 36. g.\ Nowack, “Ruth,” p. 184. 

j. jr. B. E. 

BOAZ, ISRAEL MICHAEL. See Cresson, 
Warder. 

BOBOVNIA. See Minsk. 

BOBRUISK: City in a district of the same 
name, in the government of Minsk, Russia; situated 
on the right bank of the River Berezina. It is men¬ 
tioned the first time in official documents concern¬ 
ing Jews, issued in 1511. The inhabitants of Bob¬ 
ruisk, with those of other towns, petitioned King 
Sigismund to allow them to pay their taxes directly 
to the cr.own instead of the secretary of the treasury, 
Abraham Yesofovicii. In a list of duties paid at 
the custom-house of Brest-Litovsk for the year 1583, 
a Jew named Ilya Lipshitz is mentioned as having 
sent merchandise to Bobruisk. 

Bobruisk was of little importance until the early 
part of the nineteenth century, when, under Alex¬ 
ander I, it began to increase rapidly in population, 
on account of the important fortress he had erected 
there. It had (1898) 19,125 Jerwish inhabitants in a 
total population of 35,177; and the district (inclu- 
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dinff the city) lias 49,858 Jews in a total of 256,095. 

It is a prosperous city. The commerce, consisting 
chiefly of dry-goods, grain, and wood, is mainly in 

Jewish- hands. . ., AT ., 

The community is divided into Iiasidim and Mlt- 
mo'dim who live harmoniously together. The pres¬ 
ent mbbi (1002) of the Hasidim is Sliemariah Noah 
Slmcierson, a descendant of the rabbis of Lyubavieli. 
Raphael Shapiro, an excellent Talmudic scholar, is 
tlie rabbi of the Mitnagdim. Bobruisk possesses 
four official synagogues and many charitable and 
social institutions, among which the most noteworthy 
is a refuge for old men, which was founded by the 
philanthropist, Hayyim Boaz Rabbinowicz. 

Bibliography: Semenov,J.' ‘‘273; Begcsty , Nos. 242, 643; 
Kcncsct lici-Gcdolcih , ii. 95 ct seep j 

In the district of Bobruisk there are at least 500 
persons who depend for their subsistence mainly 
upon the cultivation of several deciatinesof the soil. 
Most of the dairies are in the hands of Jews (110 
families), who have lost all other resources for a 
livelihood since the introduction of the government 
monopoly of the liquor trade. In the vicinity of 
Bobruisk there are plantations, upon which about 100 
Jewish girls work in the summer. In the town are 
20 small factories which employ 120 Jews. The 
manufacture of leather goods is cousideiable, man) 
of the large workshops producing uppers for shoes 
for export to the neighboring towns and villages. 
Brick-making is also well developed. There are 
about 3,139 Jewish artisans, 2S5 tailoring establish¬ 
ments (employing 367 hands), and 275 shoe- and 
boot-making establishments (employing 165 hands). 
There are 444 Jewish laborers, employed chiefly m 
carting (1902). The following charitable institu¬ 
tions have been established: a Jewish hospital, a 
cheap kitchen, an institution for the aged, a society 
for the aid of the sick poor at their homes, and a 
“Imilat-Khasodim,” which lends money without 
interest. Besides the general schools, attended by 
comparatively few Jewish children, tlieic aie also 
schools for Jews exclusively: two private schools 
for girls (300 pupils), a female technical school (160 
girls), a primary public school (160 boys), and the 
Jewish People’s Technical School (60 boys). 

On May 3,1902, a Are destroyed the greatest part of 
the city, and thousands of Jewish families were ren¬ 
dered homeless (“ Budushclmost, ” 1902, No. 17). 

ir. r. S ‘ 

BOCARA, ABRAHAM B. MOSES : Rabbi 
of the community of Leghorn Jew r s at Tunis, wheie 
lie died in 1879. He was the author of “ Ben Abra¬ 
ham,” a work treating of difficult problems in relig¬ 
ious’law, and published at Leghorn, 1882, by his 
relative, Jacob Bocara. Several other writings of 
his are extant in manuscript form. 

Bibliography : D. Cnzos, Notes BiWograpMqucs sur la Lit - 

tcraturc Juivc-Tunisicnne, pp. 39 ct scq. ^ 

L. G. 

BOCCACCIO, GIOVANNI, IN JEWISH 
LITERATURE : Among the translations into 
Judieo-German of popular books and legends such 
as Bevis of Hampton, the Arthur legend, and Till- 


Eulenspiegel, there is one of seven stories from the 
“ Decameron ” of Boccaccio (1313-75). The transla¬ 
tor, Joseph (of) Maarsen, published several Judrno- 
German works. The little volume of 36 folios ap¬ 
peared in Amsterdam in 1710 under the title “ Schone 
Artliche Geschicliten,” and contains, according to 
Steinschneider, the following tales: “Andrew of 
Perugia,” “Beritola,” “Gilford,” “The Three Broth¬ 
ers,” “Landolf,” “The Daughter of the Sultan of 
Babylon,” and “The Count of Anguerra.” It may 
have been taken from the Dutch version of Boccac¬ 
cio published in 1644. On the title-page the trans¬ 
lator has printed a rimed account of the merits of 
the book, and speaks of editing parts ii. to v., in ad¬ 
dition to part i. In the preface he says: 


“ The hook out of which I have copied these Maksim was over 
100 years old ; and at that time the Dutch language was much 
harsher than it is now. The kind and gentle readei will there¬ 
fore excuse me, if my language here and there is not quite 
proper I have tried to make it so that, any one can understand 
me I mi"ht have translated it into pure German (Sauber 
Deutsch): hut then it would have been unintelligible in Hol¬ 
land I could also have translated it into Dutch (Hollandsch- 
Deutsch) But then the k Hoch-Deutscbe Yehudi in’ would not 
have understood it. I have, therefore, written it in neither too 
high nor too low German.” 

He says, also, that he was careful not to introduce 
Hebrew words, as he.holds it to be a sin to mingle 
the holy tongue with a strange one. 


umr toz-’h vpttv • Steinsclinelcler, Cat. Bodl. col. 1507; idem, 
m jeio^h Literature, p. 250. (mi tliei influenceof Boccaccio, see 
the remarks of Jost, printed in Braun s Jain buck, xl 19, 
and Steinschneider, in Monatsscnrijt , xln. 4»i. 


BOCHART, SAMUEL: One of tlie greatest 
scholars of the seventeenth century, and an illustri¬ 
ous representative of the science and theology ofjdie 
French Reformed Church; born at Rouen in 1599; 
died in Caen, May 16, 1667. His parents were per¬ 
sons of note. After a thorough study of theology 
and the Oriental languages in France, England, and 
Holland, he was called as pastor to Caen in Nor- 
inandv, where he died on the day that his only 
o-randson had made a three hours’ brilliant defense 
of certain philosophical theses at the Academy of 
Caen. He first attracted general admiration by en¬ 
gaging in a nine-days’ debate with the Jesuit eion, 
who was deputed by tlie government to travel 
through France with a view to the conversion of 
the Huguenots. The report of this debate was 
printed in 1630 at Sauniur. Out of his scholailj 
preparation for sermons on Genesis came the two 
monumental works by which Bocliart’s name is still 
known • “ Geoffrapliia Sacra seu Phaleg et Chanaan,” 
1646, the first part of which, “Phaleg,” treats of the 
names contained in the Table of Nations in Gen. x., 
while the second part, “Chanaan, 5, is devoted to the 
colonies and the language of the Phenicians; and 
“ Hierozoicon sive Bipartitmn Opus de Ammalibus 
SacrsB Scriptures.” 1663, a marvelously erudite col¬ 
lection of everything contained in Biblical, classical, 
and Oriental literature on the animals mentioned 
in the Bible. [Much of the material of these two 
works is still of value.— t.] 


Bibliography : Herzog-Hauck, BcaUEncylelopCidic,s.Y.:Qt^ 
lAnu? Morinus Dc Clavissimo Bochatvo ct Omnibus cjus 
swipt.-i^repriStedln the Leyden edition of Bortmig ™rks. 
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BOCHIM : Name of a place near Betli-el. The 
Septuagint reads in Judges ii. 1, “The place of weep¬ 
ing to Betli-el and to all Israel.” It may he identi¬ 
cal with Betli-el itself (see Moore, Judges, ad loc.). 

j. jr. G. B. L. 

BOCHNER, HAYYIM B. BENJAMIN 

ZE'EB : Cahalist, Talmudist, and grammarian; 
horn at Cracow, Galicia, in the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century; died at Furth, Bavaria, Feh. 
2, 1684 He was the son of one of the wealthiest 
Jews of Cracow, who owned a stone mansion and 
two adjoining stores on Casimir place, a street other¬ 
wise uninhabited by Jews. 

Boeliner received both a rabbinical and a liberal 
education, and was a pupil of Israel Ganz—whose 
daughter he afterward married—and of the cahalist 
and grammarian Jacob Temerls. On the death of 
his father (1647) Bochner became heir to a portion 
of his father’s business and other properties; but he 
sold his share to his three brothers and one sister, 
receiving in lieu a weekly allowance in order to be 
able to pursue his studies. He established at his 
own house a free rabbinical school, and enjoyed the 
friendship of Lipmann Heller and other renowned 
scholars. Having received a call to Ebenfurth, and 
afterward to Lackenbach, as rabbi and head of the 
bet din, he continued to keep up a yeshibah in both 
places. For reasons he himself gives in the 
introduction to his book, “Or Hadash ” (New Light), 
he removed to Vienna, where he staj-ed until the 
expulsion of the Jews from that city in 1670. 

Bochner, who combined a spirit of observation 
with his extensive Talmudical knowledge, and who 
while traveling had seen a great deal of the world, 
spent the rest of his life in writing and publishing 
books and in editing other valuable works. He 
wrote: (1) The above-mentioned “ Or Hadash, ” a com¬ 
pilation of laws concerning the ritualistic benedic¬ 
tions, in which he embodied the “ Or Yisrael ” of his 
teacher Israel Ganz, and selections from some works 
of his own; e.g. , “ Birkat lia-Nelienin ” (Benedictions 
for Enjoyments), which formed part of another work, 

“ Orhot Hayyim ” (The Ways of Life), a commentary 
on Isaac Tyrnau’s “Minhagim.” These works he 
published, first separately with approbations by 
Lipmann Heller and Isaac Eulenburg in 1659, and 
then as a whole, Amsterdam, 1671. (2) “Patora di 
Dahaba ” (Table of Gold), a compendium of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, which remained unpublished. (3) 

“ Mayim Hayyim ” (Living Waters), containing hom¬ 
ilies and comments on Bible and Talmud accord¬ 
ing to the four methods: (D 'l'lS) Peshat, Remez, 
Derusli, and Sod. (4) “ liana di Havve ” (The Tree 
of Life). (5) “Tozeot Hayyim” (The Issues of 
Life), on grammar, Hamburg, 1710. (6) ITU 

(“ The House of Prayer”), a grammatical and mystical 
commentary on the pra} r er-book, together with all 
the laws concerning prayers; also under the title 
“Arba'ah Boshim” (Four Divisions), on account of j 
the four different treatises it contains. (7) “ Luah 
Hayyim” (Tablet of Life), a work on dietetics, 
Cracow, 1669, erroneously ascribed to a certain Ra¬ 
phael, and translated into Latin by Wagenseil, 1687. 

Bochner also edited the “Midrash Konen,” Am¬ 
sterdam, 1669; the “Sefer ha-Nikkud ” (Book of 


Vocalization), on Hebrew grammar, and “Sod ha- 
Haslimal,” a cabalistic work, both by Moses Gilo 
tiila, Cracow, 1648; and “ Tyyun Tefillali ” (Book on 
Meditation of Prayer), by Hayyim Rashpitz, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1671. 

Bibliography : Steinscbneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 835; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Scfarinu p. 187; Michael, Or lia-Hamiim , No. 8b 1; 
Dembitzer, Kclilat Yofi , ii. 113; David Kaufmann, Die Lctzto 
Vcrtreilmng dev Judea aus Wien , 1889, pp. 193,193; Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Hchrcea , iv. 1190. 

k. S. R. 

BOCHNIA, AUSTRIA. See Galicia. 

BOCK, ALFRED : German novelist; born at 
Giessen, Hesse-Darmstadt, Oct. 14, 1859. He re¬ 
ceived his education at the gymnasium, and the uni¬ 
versity of his native town, and traveled through 
Denmark, Italy, Turkey, and Greece. He now 
(1902) lives in Giessen. 

Bock is the author of: “Gediclite,” Dresden, 1889; 
“Aus einer Kleinen Universitatsstadt,” Giessen, 
1896; “Wo die Strassen Enger Werden,” Berlin, 
1898; “ Die Pflastermeisterin, ” ib. 1899; “ Bodo Sik- 
kenberg,” ib. 1900; “Der Flurschiitz,” ib. 1901; 
“Kinder des Volkes,” ib. 1902. He has also written 
some dramas, of which may be mentioned: “Die 
Alte Jungfer,” “Die Prinzessin von Sestri,” and 
“ Der Gymnasialdirektor. ” 
s. F. T. H. 

BOCK, M. H.: German educator; born at Mag¬ 
deburg, 1784; died at Leipsic April 10, 1816, while 
on a journey. He was one of the ablest modern 
Jewish teachers in Germany at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; and the fashionable private 
school (Lehr- und Bildungsanstalt) which he founded 
in 1807 at Berlin, and to which Christian as well as 
Jewish pupils were admitted, enjoyed a great repu¬ 
tation. He was also for some time tutor at the Kol- 
nisches Gymnasium in Berlin. After his death his 
school was conducted by I, M, Jost, 

He wrote the following essays and works: (1) 
“Nacliricliten von der Lehr- und Bildungsanstalt 
Judischer Familien,” Berlin, 1807 (part of this is 
reprinted in “ Sulamith,”- ii. 2, 39 etseq.); (2) “Ile- 
briiisches A B C Buck,” Berlin, 1812; (3) “Kaie- 
chismus der Israelitisclien Religion,” Berlin, 1814; 
(4) “Moda‘ l’Yalde B‘ne Israel: Israelitischer Kin- 
derfreund,” a manual of the rudiments of knowl¬ 
edge, in Hebrew, German, and French, for the in¬ 
struction of Jewish children at home and at school, 
3 vols., Berlin, 1811-12; (5) in collaboration with 
David Frankel, “ Die Funf Bucher Mosis, mit Moses 
Mendelssohn’s Uebersetzungin Deutsclien Lettern,” 
Berlin, 1815; (6) “Predigt am Sabbath nach der 
Ersclieinung des Koniglichen Ediktes: die Burger- 
lichen Verhaltnisse der Juden in den Preussischen 
Staaten Betreffend in Erbauungen,” ed. by Kley 
and Gtinsburg, i. 448 et seq. ; (7) “Predigten zur 
Kircliliclien und Hausliclien Erbauung,” Berlin, 
1824, published by his brother, A. Bock, a convert 
to Christianity. 

Bibliography : Sulamith. iv. 3.358 et seq.; Furst, Bibliotheca 
Judaica. i. 124; Kayserling, Bibliothek Judischer Kamel* 
redner , i. 411. 

s. M. K. 

BODEK. See Bedikah. 
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BODEK, HERMAN: Galician Hebraist; bom 
iu Brody Sept. 27, 1820; died at Leipsic Aug. 19, 
iss0. He was descended from a bigbly respected 
family, and was the son-in-law of S. L. Rapoport. 
p, r a long time he liYed in Leipsic, where he was 
translator of Hebrew at the courts of law, and was 
also engaged in business. 

Bodek was well acquainted with rabbinical and 
Yeo- Hebraic literature, and contributed articles on 
various subjects to the Jewish periodical press of 
several countries. He was the author of “Eleli 
pibre ha-Berit” (These Are the Words of the Cove¬ 
nant), Leipsic, 1880, a catechism of the ritual signs, 
allegories, and objects of Freemasonry. It was based 
on the works of O. Marbach and R. Fischer on 
that subject, and was intended mainly for Jewish 
Masons in the Orient, or for those in Europe wiio 
could not read any language other than Hebrew. 
Bodek was himself a member of the Apollo Lodge 
of the Masonic Order in Leipsic. 


Bibliography: Allgemeine Handbuch tier Freimaurerei, 
r, is, Brockhaus, Leipsic, 18T9; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica, 
p! 36 ; Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon , i. 577-578. 

L. G. P- WL 


BODEK, JACOB, OF LEMBERG: Galician 
Hebraist; died at Lemberg 1856. He published 
“Ha-Ro’eh v-Mebakker Sifre Mehabre Zemanenu” 


(Spectator and Critic of Contemporary Works), 
which contains long articles from his own pen, from 
that of liis brother-in-law, A. M. Mohr, and others. 


against the works of S. L. Rapoport, S. D. Luz- 
zatto, and S. J. Reggio (part i., Lemberg, 1837; 
part ii., Ofen, 1839). Later he published, in con¬ 
junction with Mohr, a periodical entitled “Jerusa¬ 
lem,” which appeared at irregular intervals (vol. i., 
Zolkiev, 1844; ii., Lemberg, 1845; hi., Prague, 1845). 
He republished with notes the chronicles of Abra¬ 
ham Trebitsch, “Korot ha-Tttim,” which cover the 
period from 1741 to 1801, and “Korot Nosafot,” a 
continuation until the year 1850 (Lemberg, 1851). 
His biography of his friend, R. Zebi Hirsch Chajes 
of Zolkiev, appeared in “ Ha-Maggid,” i.. Nos. 8—11. 


Bibliography: Zeitlin, 

mi, 

S. 


Bibl. Post-Mendels, pp. 35-36, Leipsic, 
P. Wi. 


BODENHEIMER,, LEVI: Consistorial rabbi 
at Krefeld, in the Rhine province; bom Dec. 13, 
1807, at Carlsruhe; died Aug. 25, 1867, at Krefeld. 
He occupied the position of rabbi at Hildesheim in 
1837. Bodenheimer published: (1) “ Das Testament 
Enter Benennung einer Schenkung, nacli Rabbi- 
nischen Quellen” (Krefeld, 1848); (2) “Das Para- 
phrastische der Arabischen Uebersetzung des R. 
Saadja Gaon”; (3) nmnn nan (“The Blessing of 
Moses ”); and (4) irTSH (“ The Song of Moses ”), 
the last two being scientific comparisons of the 
translations contained in Walton’s Polyglot, with a 
special reference to the Greek and Arabic variants. 


Bibliography: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon; Winter 
ana WQnscbe, Die Jiklische Litteratur, iii. 

s. J. D. B. 


BODENSCHATZ, JOHANN CHRISTIAN 

GEORG : German Protestant theologian; born at 
Hof, Germany, May 25, 1717; died Oct. 4, 1797, at 
Baiersdorf near Erlangen. In his early education 
at the gymnasium of Gera he became interested in 


Oriental and Biblical subjects through his teacher, 
Schleusner; and later (1733), at the Jena University, 
he took up Oriental languages as a special study. 

Bodenschatz entered the Church, and w T as vicar 
of Uttenreuth, ultimately (1780) becoming superin¬ 
tendent at Baiersdorf. He devoted his life to Jew¬ 
ish antiquities, and is said to have made elaborate 
models of the.Ark of Noah and of the Tabernacle in 
the wilderness. In 1748 he summarized the results 
of his researches in his “Kirchliche Verfassung der 
Heutigen Juden, Sonderlich Derer in Deutschland ” 
(in four parts, Erlangen). This important work 
gives, besides a short history of the Jew’s, which is 
derived mainly from Schudt and Basnage, a full 
account of Jewish ceremonial, drawn by the author 
from both written and oral sources and illustrated 
with engravings. Of these engravings some are 
imitated from Picart, but most of them w^ere espe¬ 
cially designed and engraved for the wmrk; several 
have been reproduced in the Jew ish Encyclopedia. 

Bodenschatz generally gives an accurate account 
of Jewish ceremonial and custom, and without bias; 
his work is consequently an original source for the 
actual practise of Jewish ceremonial in mid-Germany 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. A second 
edition appeared at Frankfort in 1756 under the 
title “Aufriclitig Deutschredende Hebraer, oder 
Die Gebrauche und Ceremonien der Juden.” 
Bibliography : Ally. Deutsche Biographic , s.v. 

T. 5. 

BODENSEE. See Constance, Lake of. 


BODENSTEIN, JULIUS : German landscape- 
painter ; born in Berlin Aug. 4, 1847. He studied 
at the Berlin Academy under Sclititze and Hermann 
Sclinee, and in 1878 went to Munich, wiiere he be¬ 
came a pupil of Ad. Lier. He is prominent as a 
painter of subjects from nature, his “Tw’enty-five 
Views in the High Alps ” (1879) being very artistic 
productions. In 1883 he exhibited “ Isle of Sylt ” at 
Munich. Among his other works are: “ Approach¬ 
ing Storm in the Jura Mountains, ” “ View' Near Iraf oi 
with;Glaciers,” “Oyster-Fishing on the North Sea,” 
and “Twilight on the Isle of Sylt.” 


Bibliography: Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings , i.1 <2, 
New York, 1887; H. A. Muller, Allgemeines KUnstlcr-Lexi - 
kon, s.v.: Koliut, Bcrilhmte Israelitische Milliner und 
Frauen, part viL, 298, Leipsic, 1900. 


BODLEIAN LIBRARY: The well-known 
University Library at Oxford, England. The build¬ 
ing which at present forms the reading-room of the 
Bodleian Library was begun in 1444 by Humfrey, 
duke of Gloucester, and received continual acces¬ 
sions of books. Its life as a library, however, lasted 
little more than a century; for in the troubles that 
follow ed the Reformation it suffered the same fate 
as other abodes of religion and learning. Its man¬ 
uscripts w r ere burned or sold as w r aste paper, and 
its fittings treated as so much timber. The history 
of the present collections, therefore, begins with 
the refoundation by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1598. 
Whether any Hebrew' works were included among 
Bodley’s own gifts is uncertain. The earliest re¬ 
corded donation of the kind is a Hebrew lexicon 
presented by John Savile in 1601, wTiich w'as fol¬ 
lowed by Hebrew^ manuscripts from Dr. John Lhuid 
in 1602. 
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It was not till 1640 that the Hebrew collection be- British Museum. Two years later considerable ud- 

gau to assume any importance. In that year about ditions were again made by the purchase of sixty-two 

forty-eight manuscripts were received manuscripts and numerous printed 

Early from Sir Kenelm Digby and Arch- The Oppen- volumes from various sources. The 

Donations bishop Laud; and in 1654 John Sclden heimer and last two collections bought thus en 

and bequeathed to the university such of his Michael bloc were seventy-two Reggio mami- 

Purchases. Talmudical and rabbinical books as Collections, scripts in 1S53, and a number of 

were not already to be found in the volumes in 1864. 

library. But by far the greatest part of the present During the last thirty years the Hebrew collection 
treasures of the Bodleian was acquired by purchase. has steadily increased in value, chiefly through the 

Thus in 1693 Pococke’s library of 420 manuscripts watchfulness and discrimination of the late Oriental 

(including a number in Hebrew) was bought for sub-librarian, Adolph Neubauer. Besides other 

£600, and 600 manuscripts of Huntingdon’s for £700. manuscripts, lie was the means of acquiring a num- 

T.. the eighteenth oentux-y vei-y few acquisitions ber of EIa.i-a.ite and Yemen, manuscripts, as well as a 

were made; great quautiiy 


but in 1817 the 
great Canonici 
collection, in¬ 
cluding 135 
manuscripts on 
vellum, chiefly 
in Hebrew, 
was bought for 
£5,444, and 
twelve years 
later the still 
more impor¬ 
tant library of 
R. David Op- 
penheimer (of 
Prague) was 
acquired at a 
cost of £2,080. 
The impor¬ 
tance of this 
addition may 
be estimated 
from the fact 
that it con¬ 
sisted of 780 
manuscripts 
and over 4,000 
printed books, 
e m bracing 
every depart¬ 
ment of Jewish 
literature and 
learning. The 
collection is 
still called by 



of fragments 
from the Cairo 
“ g e n i z a h, # 
which are now 
bound up in 
about 180 vol¬ 
umes. It is to 
be feared, how¬ 
ever, that the 
time for start¬ 
ling purchases 
is past. The 
important pri¬ 
vate collections 
have mostly 
gravitated to 
the large li¬ 
braries; the 
competition 
between buy¬ 
ers is keener 
than ever be¬ 
fore ; while 
lack of funds 
and the serious 
demands made 
by other 
branches of 
learning on the 
resources of 
the Bodleian 
and of the Uni¬ 
versity alike 
threaten to hin¬ 
der further de¬ 


tlie name, of Ewer with Hebrew Inscription, in the Bodleian Library. velopment on 

tlie Original (From a photograph specially taken for the “ Jewish Encyclopedia. ”) any large 


owner, and 


scale. 


subsequent acquisitions were till recently referenced 
as Oppenheimer additions, the whole being housed 
together in the “Hebrew Room,” where an engraved 
portrait of the rabbi may be seen presiding over this 
monument of his learned industry. 

The Bodleian thus rose at once into the front rank 
of Hebrew libraries. But its value was still further 
increased soon afterwards. In 1845 about 483 printed 
volumes from the library* of Gesenius were pur¬ 
chased, as well as 820 books from a Berlin bookseller. 
In 1848 the manuscripts (862 volumes) belonging to 
H. J. Michael were bought for £1,030, but his large 
collection of 5,471 printed volumes went to the 


In the above account only the more striking ac¬ 
quisitions have been noticed, and these very briefly. 
Further information will be found In the various 
catalogues. The Pococke and Huntingdon manu¬ 
scripts, with others, are described in John Uri’s cat¬ 
alogue, published In 1787. For the Oppenheimer 
manuscripts a catalogue was issued, in 
Cata- Hebrew and Latin, at Hamburg in 
logues. 1826. For the Michael collection a cata¬ 
logue was published by Steinschneidei’ 
and Zunz, Hamburg, 1848. A conspectus of all 
the Hebrew manuscripts in the library is appended 
by Steinsclmeider to his great catalogue, or rather 
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bibliography, of the printed books. All these, how¬ 
ever, lire now superseded by Meubauer’s 44 Cata¬ 
logue of Hebrew Manuscripts,” published in 1886, 
containing- 2,602 numbers, to which a supplement is 
in course of preparation, dealing with subsequent 
additions, about 300 volumes up to the present time. 
For the printed books the indispensable and only 
guide is Steinschneider’s 44 Catalogus Librorum Hc- 
bneorum in Bibliotheca Bodleiana,” published in 
I860, of which an interleaved copy in the iibraiy is 
kept up to date by manuscript additions. 

Outside the Hebrew manuscripts and books, the 
chief object of Jewish interest at the Bodleian is a 
-k>r-<>T=ix& g w 1 - os. indies and 30 inches at great¬ 

est circumference, found ill a Suffolk brook m 1000 . 
It bears a Hebrew inscription showing it to have 
been presented by “Joseph, son of the martyred 
Babbi Yehiel.” The precise object for which it 
was used is doubtful; some think as a 44 charity box,” 
others as a laver for washing the dead. 


Bibliography : Steinsclmeider, Cat. Bodl. cols, xlv.-li.; Neu- 
bauer, Cat. Bodl Hchr. MSS. pp- v., vi.; Catalogue Anglo- 
Jcwixh Historical Exhibition, No. 1: Macray, Annals of the 
Bodleian Library , 2d ed., Oxford, 1890. 
j. A. Co. 


BODO : Bishop and chaplain of Emperor Louis 
the Pious. After a dissolute life at court, he made 


(838) a pilgrimage to Borne, was converted to Juda¬ 
ism, assuming the name of Eleazar, and married a 
Jewess. He then went into military service at 
Saragossa. Bodo incited the Moorish government 
and the people to oppose the Spanish Christians, 
who asked aid of the king of the Franks. In 840 
lie corresponded with the knight Pablo Alvaro of 
Cordova, a baptized Jew; each convert endeavoring 
in vain to lead the other back to his old faith. 
Many of their letters have been preserved. 

Bibliography: Florez, Espaiia Sagrada, vol. xi., ep. xiv.- 
xx.; compare pp. 19 et seep; Kayserliug, in Monatsschrift , 
1800, pp. 244 et seq.\ Vogelstein and Rieger, Gcsch. der Juden 
in Rom , i. 130 et seq. 

G. M. V. 

BODY I3ST JEWISH THEOLOGY : In He¬ 


brew the idea of 44 body ” is expressed by the term “ ba¬ 
sal* ” (Assyrian, “bisliru”), which, commonly trans¬ 
lated “flesh,” originally denoted blood-relation, clan 
(see Gen. ii. 23, 24), the physical appearance being 
regarded as the evidence of consanguinity, and only 
secondarily the “body,” and hence the general state 
or condition of man, or man as a creature of flesh, and 
finally' mankind, “all flesh” (Isa. lxvi. 23). A less 
frequently employed term is 44 gewiyah,” which with 
rare exceptions is used to designate not the living 
body, hut the corpse. The Greek translators em¬ 
ploy aapZ, or, rarely, o&fia, the former, in accord¬ 
ance with Greek usage, generally in the plural. In 
later Hebrew the words “geshem,” “gushma,” and 
“guph” were used, or the combination “basar wa 
dam” (adpf not at fid). This latter phrase implies the 
distinction between God and man, as, for instance, 
in contexts contrasting “ the Holy One, blessed be 
He! ” with “the king of flesh and blood,” which con¬ 
trast is rooted neither in the thought of man’s sin¬ 
fulness over and against the perfection of the Cre¬ 
ator nor in the opposition of the material to the 
spiritual—the antithesis posited by Philo between 
the ipvxq or the vovg on the one hand, and the otifta, 
the “dead nature of ours,” on the other—but in the 


conception of man as a weak, dependent, and mortal 
creature. 

According to Gen. ii. 7 the body is formed of dust 
and is, therefore, frail and mortal. It will return 
to dust, whence it was taken (ib, iii. 19). It lives 
because the spirit of life was breathed into it (ib. ii. 
7; Ezek. xxxvii. 8). 

The detiling character of the dead or the dis¬ 
eased body, which is so prominently referred to in 
the purity laws in the Levitical code, has, by the mod¬ 
em critical school, been recognized as belonging to a 
range of ideas universally found in all religions at a 
certain stage of their development, and as being an 
adaptation of observances pertaining to an anterior 

plinos 5?£ religions practise. Specula¬ 

tions on the nature of sin, and its seat in the body of 
man, do not lie within the plane of the unreflected 
religious consciousness which is characteristic of Old 
Testament literature and life. 

The following may be accepted as representing 
the rabbinical views on the nature, the function, 
and the destiny of the body. 

In accordance with the Book of Genesis, man is 
considered to be created of two originally uncom¬ 
bined elements, soul and body; the 

Rabbinic former coming from the higher world, 
Conception, and the latter taken from the lower 
(Gen. R. viii. 14; Hag. 16a). The des¬ 
tiny of the latter is to serve the former, and it is 
organized to fulfil the Torah. The dust of which 
the body of man (Adam) was formed was composed 
of contributions from all the regions of the earth 
(Sanh. 38a; Raslii to Gen. ii. 7). 

A shapeless body (“golem”) came from the hand 
of the Creator (Gen. R. xiv.), and tilled the whole 
earth, or, according to another Version, reached from 
earth to the sky. Bisexed, this creature had also 
two faces until, through the later differentiation ac¬ 
cording to sex, man found in woman his counter¬ 
part. This (ultimate) body of man retains (in the 
nails) traces of an original coat of light (Rashi on 
Gen. ii. 21), but as now constructed it consists of 
248 members (bones) and 365 nerves (compare Tar- 
gum Yer. to Gen. i. 27), wliiclinumbers are assumed 
to correspond to the number of the mandatory and 
prohibitive commandments of the Law (see Anat¬ 
omy). 

The psychology of the times connecting certain 
functions of the soul with certain organs of the body 
is recognized in the rabbinical writings; while sym¬ 
bolism in reference to the various purposes of the 
organs and the processes of physical life also holds 
a place in the anatomical science of the Talmudical 
teachers. As to the relation which the body holds 
to the soul, and the questions when the soul enters 
the body, whether the soul is preexistent, and 
whether for every newly created body there is also 
a newly created soul, opinions differ; though the 
majority are in favor of the preexistence of the soul. 

The body is not regarded as impure. The adjec¬ 
tive 44 tame ” (impure), used of the body in contrast 
to the pure soul (Mek., Beshallali, Sliirah, 2; com¬ 
pare Sanh. 91a. b), refers rather to the physical proc¬ 
ess through which the bod}’ is produced from a 
“malodorous” drop (Abot iii. 1). To strain the 
meaning of the word “sarukak.” used to convey 
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this idea, as does Weber (“ Alt-Svnagogale Tlieolo- 
gie,” p. 229), is inadmissible. The body is the seat 
of the “yezer hara*” (evil inclination). This latter 
is natural and necessary; it is not in itself a mani¬ 
festation of congenital sinful depravity (Gen. R. ix.). 

Body and soul are alike responsible 
Body for deeds committed (Tan., Wayikra, 
and Soul. 6) (see Yezer Hara‘). Aaron ben 
Elijah, the Karaite (“Ez Hayyim,” 
cxii.), bases upon this responsibility of the body an 
argument in favor of resurrection (compare the par¬ 
able of the blind and the lame in Rabbi Judali lia- 
Nasi’s argument before the emperor Antoninus, 
Sanh. 91b). 

To provide food and drink and dress in proper 
quantity and becoming style is a religious duty 
(Maimonides, “ Yad,” De‘ot, v.). Mutilations of 
the body are prohibited (Lev. xix. 27, 28; Deut. 
xxiii. 3). 

Even after death the body was regarded as de¬ 
manding respectful treatment. Once the “ temple ” 
(tabernacle) of the soul and its servant, the cere¬ 
ment of dust was to be guarded against sacrilegious 
dissection (Hul. lib). Hence the Levitical laws 
rendering impure the persons touching the dead 
bod}’, according to the explanation of R. Johanan 
ben Zakkai (Yad. iv. 6; Num. R. xix.; see also Ein- 
horn, “Ner Tamid,” pp. 83 et seq., Philadelphia. 
1S66). 

The body decays*; but it will rise again at the 
time of the resurrection. The bodies of the risen 
are reproductions of those which they tenanted while 
living: cripples and the deformed will rise with the 
old deformities (Gen. R. xiv., xcv.) (see Luz and 
Resurrection). Early Talmudic conceits ascribe 
feeling to the body even after death (Shab. 152b; see 
Hibbut ha-Iaeber; Wolff, “Muhamed. Eschatolo- 
gie/’p. 62, Leipsic, 1872). 

Post-Talmudic Judaism virtually accepts the 
foregoing views, as does, for instance, Saadia, “ Emu- 
not we-De‘ot,” vi., where he controverts the idea 
that the soul is abused by being made to reside in 
the body. The latter is the soul’s necessary agent, 
and this body is the one best suited for the ends of 
man. The body is not impure. The 
Later Law declares certain secretions of the 
Views. body to be unclean, but only after 
they have left, not while they are in, 
the body (Bahya ben Joseph, “ Hobot ha-Lebabot ”). 
The human body evidences the Creator’s wisdom 
(see Bahya ben Joseph), 

Like a red thread through the speculations of the 
medieval Jewish and Arabic thinkers runs the doc¬ 
trine of the four elements, Man being the micro¬ 
cosm, and the world the macrocosm, the effort is 
made to establish a correspondence between the 
body of the former and that of the latter. The four 
elements are discovered in the four humors of man’s 
body. Israeli’s work on the elements, based upon 
the “Sefer Yezirah,” influenced all subsequent 
thinkers in- this direction. In Donolo and in Ibn 
Gabirol there is the theory that the blood in man 
corresponds to the air; the white humor, to the 
water; the black humor, to the earth; and the red 
bile, to the fire. The five senses of man are also 
very prominent in the symbolic and allegorical inter¬ 


pretation of the Biblical texts. Ethics and poetry 
as well borrowed instruction and inspiration from the 
five senses (Kaufmann, “Die Sinne,” Leipsic, 18-84) 
(sec Adam). The body of man was thus studied 
from many points of view, but was always regarded 
as a marvelous construction witnessing to the wis¬ 
dom of the Creator, whose praise was sung in 
benediction (Ber. 60a). The latter, after dwelling 
on the wonderful adaptability of the bodily organs 
to their functions, names God as “ the Healer of all 
flesh and the wonderful Artificer. ” 

It may be noticed that Reform Judaism has relin¬ 
quished the belief in the resurrection of the body. 
The catechisms and prayer-books of the modern 
synagogues, however, teach that “the body is in¬ 
tended by the Creator to be the servant of the im¬ 
mortal soul, and as such is not congenitally de¬ 
praved.” “ This very body—woven of dust—Tliou 
hast dignified to be a dwelling-place of Thine, a 
minister unto Thy spirit. Even it issued pure from 
Thine hand. Thou hast implanted in it the capac¬ 
ity for sin, but not sin itself” (David Einliorn’s 
“Prayer-Book,” 2d Eng. ed., Chicago, 1896, part ii. 
207). 

k. E. G. H. 

BOESCHENSTAIN, JOHANNES (sometimes 
spelled Boesehenstein) : German Hebraist; born 
at Eslingen in 1472; said to have been of Jewish 
parentage, this statement, however, being denied 
by himself. He was among the earliest to revive 
the study of Hebrew in Germany, having been a 
pupil of Moses Mbllin and a teacher of Hebrew at 
Ingolstadt in 1505, at Augsburg in 1513, and at 
Wittenberg in 1518. He produced an elementary 
grammar at Augsburg in 1514, another at Willen- 
burg, 1518 (second edition, Cologne, 1521), and in 
1520 edited Moses Kimhi’s at Augsburg, 

whither he had returned. During a wandering life 
he taught Hebrew at Nuremberg, Antwerp, and 
Zurich; at the last-named place having the reformer 
Zwingli among his pupils. 

Boeschenstain gave particular attention to the 
Jewish prayers; publishing a German translation of 
some, in 1525, under the title “ D’HIiyn n^an. Vil 
Guter Mahnungen, ” and, in the same year, at the end 
of his edition of Ruth, the prayers for the dead. The 
Jewish grace before and after meals he translated 
in 1530. 

Bibliography: L. Geiger, Das Studlum der Hebrtiisclicn 
Sprache in Deutschland , 1S70, pp. 54, 135; Allg. Deutsche 
Biographic, iii. 184; J. Perles, Beitriige zur Geseh. der 
Hcbrdischcn und Aramdischen Studien , pp. 27 et seq ., 212; 
Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 803 and Add.; idem, Handbuch, 
p. 23; Zusdtze , p. 358; Zcit. ftir Hehr. Bibl . ii. 54 (with 
full bibliography). 

T. J. 

BOETHUSIANS : A Jewish sect 

closely related to, if not a development of, the Sad- 
ducees. The origin of this schism is recounted as 
follows by the Midrasli: Antigonus of Soko having 
taught the maxim, “ Be not like the servants who 
serve their masters for the sake of the wages, but 
be rather like those who serve without thought of 
receiving wages,” his two pupils, Zadok and Boe- 
thus, repeated this maxim to their pupils. In the 
course of time they Were understood to express 
thereby the belief that there was neither a future 
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■world nor a resurrection of the dead: and the con¬ 
sequence was that these pupils of Zadok and Boe- 
thus renounced the Torah and founded the sects of 
Hie Sadducees and the Boethusians. They lived in 
luxurious splendor; using silver and golden vessels 
ail their lives, not because they were haughty, but 
because (as they claimed) the Pharisees led a hard 
life on earth and yet would have noth- 
Origin ing in the world to come (Ab. B. N. 
of Name, v., ed. Scliechter, p. 26. The text is 
corrupt. According to one version, 
Zadok and Boetlius were themselves the founders of 
the sects). 

Historical in this story is the statement that these 
two sects denied the immortality of the soul and 
resurrection. Again, the Midrash is on the whole 
correct in saying that the sects found their followers 
chiefly among the wealthy; but the origin of the 
sects is legendary. The Mishnah, as well as the 
Baraka, mentions the Boethusians as opposing the 
Pharisees in saying that the sheaf due at the Pass- 
over (compare ‘Omeb) must be offered not .on the 
second feast-day, but on the day after the actual 
Sabbath of the festival week, and, accordingly, that 
Pentecost, which comes seven weeks and one day 
later, should always be celebrated on the Sabbath 
(Men. x. 3; compare also Hag. ii. 4). In another 
passage it is narrated that the Boethusians hired 
false witnesses in order to lead the Pharisees astray 
in their calculations of the new moon (Tosef., B. H. 
i. 15; Bab. ib. 22b; Yer. ib. ii. 57d, below; compare 
Geiger, “Ursclirift,” pp. 137,138). Another point of 
dispute between the Boethusians and the Pharisees 
was whether the high priest should prepare the in¬ 
cense inside or outside the Holy of Holies on the 
Day of Atonement (Tosef., Yoma, i. 8; Yer. ib. i. 
39a). The parallel to the last-named passage (Yoma 
19b) has “Sadducees” instead of “Boethusians”; 
and in other passages the Talmud undoubtedly 
uses these two terms indifferently in designating 
the same sect. Graetz’s assumption, therefore, that 
the Sadducees were the political and the Boethu¬ 
sians the religious opponents of the Pharisees, is 
untenable. 

The prevailing opinion now is that the Boethu¬ 
sians were only a variety of the Sadducees, deriving 
their name from the priest Boetlius. Simon, son of 
Boetlius from Alexandria, or, according to other 
sources, Boetlius himself, was made a high priest 
about 25 or 24 n.c. by Herod the Great, in order that 
Boetlius’ marriage with the latter’s daughter Mari- 
ainne might not be regarded as a mesalliance (Jose¬ 
phus, “Ant.” xv. 9, § 3; xix. 6, § 2. 
A High- This Mariamne II. must be clistin- 
Priestly guished from tlie first of the Hasmo- 
Eamily. nean Mariamnes). Furthermore, to 
the family of Boetlius belonged the 
following high priests: Joezer, who filled the office 
twice (ib. xviii. 1, § 1); Eleazar (ib. xvii. 13, § 1); 
Simon Cantheras (ib. xix. 6, § 2); his son Elioneus 
(lb, xix. 8, §1); and the high priest Joshua b. Gamla, 
who must also be included, since his wife Martha 
(Miriam) belonged to the house (Yeb. vi. 4). The 
hatred of the Pharisees toward this high-priestly 
family is shown by the words of the tanna Abba 
Saul b. Btitnit, who lived about the year 40 of the 


common era at Jerusalem (Pes. 57a; Tosef., Men. 
xii. 23). It must be especially noticed that “the 
house of Boetlius ” heads the list of the wicked and 
sinful priestly families enumerated by Abba. It is, 
however, only an assumption—although a highly 
probable one—that the Boethusians were the fol¬ 
lowers of this Boetlius and members of his family; 
for the assumption is not proved, as there may have 
been another Boetlius who really was the founder of 
the sect. As the beginnings of this sect are 
shrouded in obscurity, so also is the length of its 
duration. The Talmud mentions a Boethusian in a 
dispute with a pupil of Akiba (Shab. 108a; Soferim 
i. 2); yet it is probable that the word here means 
simply a sectarian, a heretic, just as the term “Sad- 
ducee ” was used in a much wider sense later on. 
A Boethus, son of Zonim, and nearly contempora¬ 
neous with Akiba (compare Yer. l.c. 10b), is men¬ 
tioned in the Mishnah (B. M. v. 3); he was not, 
however, a Boethusian, but a pious merchant, A 
Palestinian amora, c. 300 c.e., was also called “Boe¬ 
thus.” Compare High Priests, Pharisees akd 
Sadducees. 

Bibliography : On the origin of the Sadducees and the Boe¬ 
thusians, see E. Baneth, Ueher den Ursprung cler SctdoMler 
und Boetlius der in Berliner-Hoffmann. Magazin , ix. 1-37,61- 
95 (also printed separately, Dessau, 1882) : Geiger, Ursclirift , 
1857, pp. 105 et sect.; Gratz, Gescli. der Juden , iii. 89, 223, 4th 
ed.; Sehiirer. Gescli. ii. 217-218, 409-419. For a complete bib¬ 
liography see Pharisees and Sadducees. 
k. L. G. 

BOGNAB, FBEDEBIKE: German actress; 
horn at Gotha Feb. 16, 1840. Her father was a 
singer, and Frederike was destined for a musical 
career. After appearing a few times in children’s 
parts in Budapest, she was sent to Munich to study 
music under Mine. Bell rend-Brandt, who was her 
aunt. She sang for some time on the concert plat¬ 
form, but finallj r decided to become an actress. 
After studying under Denker, and later under Laube, 
she made her debut at Zurich in 1856. In the fol- 
loAving year Bognar went to the Hamburg Stadt- 
theater, where she remained until 1858, when she 
went to the Ilofburgtheater, Vienna, with which she 
was associated until 1870. In that year she began 
a starring tour that lasted for several years. Bognar 
then went to the Deutsches Landestheater in Prague, 
and in 1892 joined the Deutsches Yolkstheater in 
Vienna. 

In her younger days Bognar played the parts of 
G retched, Cldrchen , TheJda, Desdemona, Emilia Ga- 
lotti, Marie in “Herz und Welt,” Ophelia , Louise 
Miller , Lady Tartuffe, and Marguerite in “La Dame 
aux Camelias. ” Later in life she portrayed Medea , 
Maria Stuart, Frau Airing in “Die Gespenster,” 
Judith, and Pompadour. 

Bibliography: Das Geistigc Wien. p. 44; Brockhaus, Kon- 
vcrsations-Le.rikon , iii. 241, Appendix, p. 176; Fliiggen, 
Billincn-Lexikon, p. 31. 

s. E. Ms. 

BOGOLYTJBSKI, ANDBEI: First grand duke 
of Russia (1169-74). He conquered Kiev after the 
death of Vladimir Monomakh (1169), hut selected 
the northern city of Vladimir as the capital of the 
kingdom. At that time Kiev was an important 
commercial center with a considerable Jewish popu¬ 
lation, the Jews controlling the trade between west¬ 
ern Europe and the Far East. The Jewish travelers 
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Benjamin of Tudeki (1160-73) and Pethahiah of 
Regensburg (1175-85) visited the city. Admission 
to service in the prince’s militia (“druzliina”) of 
old Russia was not confined to any nationality or 
creed, and the soldiers enjoyed many liberties. 
Bogolyubski was the first Russian autocrat, and he 
curtailed many of these privileges of the druzliina. 
Besides this, Christianity had made considerable 
progress in Russia, so that the religious freedom of 
the militia was also attacked. Bogolyubski, who 
surrounded himself with foreigners from all coun¬ 
tries. both Christian and non-Christian, took pride 
in showing them the splendid church of the Virgin 
in 'Vladimir, in order that those of a different religion 
might be attracted to the Greek Orthodox Church 
and be baptized. The chronicler of Kiev praises 
Bogolyubski especially for his Christian deeds and 
his conversion of many Bui gars and Jews. It was 
probably two of these converts, Anbal the Jassin, 
and Ephraim Moisich, who took part in the success¬ 
ful conspiracy against the life of Bogolyubski. The 
latter, having banished his brothers and all the 
boyars who would not implicit^ obey him, had be¬ 
come gradually more tyrannical, forgetting that he 
had been elected by the people. He burdened the 
latter with heavy taxes, and at his pleasure sen¬ 
tenced them to death. Thus it is not strange that 
Jews, even though his confidential servants, took 
part in the conspiracy. The terrible cruelties per¬ 
petrated bj r Bogolyubski ? s favorite, the bishop 
Fiodor, cast a deep shadow upon the reign. Never¬ 
theless, he must have had many devoted subjects 
among the Jews, as is evident from the lamentations 
of his servant Kuzmishev after the assassination: 
“Even the Bulgars and the Jews and the pagans 
weep for you.” 

Bibliography : Bestuzhev-Ryumin, Istorici Rossii, i., part ii. 
p.114 ; Zabyelin, Istoria Russkoi Zhizni, ii. 421; Karamsin 
Istona, 2d ed.. ii. 316; Kostomarov, Russkaya Istoriya, i. 

84 ' fPpii^JmmLuctopis, pp. 164,165; SoiiskciyaLyctopis, 
pp. 164,16.o; Regcsty , Nos. 174.175; Pethahiah of Regensburg 
behul). p. 2, Jerusalem, 1S72; Benjamin of Tuclela, MamoL 
-London, 1841 ; Harkavy, Bogolyubski , in Ha-Karmcl , 
ib6>. 1 

31. R. 

BOGROV, GRIGORI ISAACOVICH: Rus¬ 
sian writer; born March 18, 1825, in Poltava; died 
May 10, 1885, at Derevlri, government of Minsk. 
He received his early education from his father, 
who was a Hebrew scholar and who left in manu¬ 
script a Hebrew work on astronomy. Grigori de¬ 
voted himself exclusively to tiie study of the Talmud 
and rabbinical literature until his marriage at the 
age of seventeen. He then without a teaclier stud¬ 
ied Russian, German, and French, and also learned 
to play the violin with a certain amount of skill. 
Being unhappy in his family life, he separated from 
his wife. 

In his first work, “Zapiski Yevreya” (Memoirs 
of a Jew), Bogrov portrays the vicissitudes of 
his life and his surroundings. This was published 
in the “Ote Chestvennyya Zapiski,” 1871-73, and in 
book form in 1874. Although by reason of its stjrie 
and its descriptions of Russian and Russo-Jewish 
life his work is considered a valuable contribution 
to Russian literature, yet the author’s undignified 
revelations of his family affairs called forth severe 
criticism. 


Having established his reputation as a writer 
Bogrov moved from South Russia to St. Petersburg’ 
where he occupied himself entirely with literature! 
In the last years of his life Bogrov joined the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and married again. 

Besides the above-mentioned work he published; 
“Yevreiski Manuskript,” St. Petersburg, 1870 • 
“Nyezhny Bratetz,” St. Petersburg, 1878; “Zhif 
ili ne Zhit’ Yevreyam Povsemyestno vRossii,” in 
“Slovo,” 1872, No. 2; “Lassall’s Tovo Svyeta,” in 
the same journal; and many other novels and 
sketches from Russo-Jewish life, which appeared in 
the periodicals “Razvyet,” “Yevreiskaya Biblio- 
telca,” “ Russki Yevrei,” and “Yoskliod,” from 
1879 to 1883. 

Bibliography: Vengerov, Kritiko-BiografichesM Slovar 
m., s.i\, St. Petersburg, 1895. * 

H. R. 

BOGTJSEAV : Town in the government of Kiev, 
Russia. It is mentioned in official documents dated 
1195. Nothing is known of the date of the Jewish 
settlement there. Russian and Polish historians re¬ 
cord that Boguslav was one of the cities which 
suffered most severely from the uprising of Chmiel- 
nicki; Jewish sources, however, do not mention it 
among the communities destroyed. The town has 
a population of about 12,000, of which 10,000 are 
Jews. In 1809 a Jewish printing-office was estab¬ 
lished in Boguslav, and the first work published 
there was “Besamim Rosh,” by Joseph Katz. 

Bibliography: Semenov , i. 288; Spisok Yevreiskikh Izda- 
nu, p. 3, St. Petersburg, 1894. 

H - ll * I. Br. 

BOHEMIA : * Crown land in the northernmost 
part of the Austro-Hungarian empire. The history 
of the first settlement of Jews in Bohemia is wrapped 
in legend. The oldest Jewish sources designate 
Bohemia as “Ere? KemVan,” that is, “Slavonia” (so 
called because these districts plied a vigorous trade 
in slaves, in which traffic Jews themselves took 
part), under which term, however, in a larger sense 
the countries eastward as far as Kiev are to be un¬ 
derstood (Zimz, “Ritus,” p. 72; Ar. pp. 54, 131, 989; 
Saif. p. 151; Yita s. Alberti, in Griitz, “ Gesch. der 
Juden,” vi. 68). In Ar. p. 29, an archbishop asks 
for a Jewish or a Slavonic physician, and in ib. p. 

50 Ibrahim ibn Ya‘aknb speaks of “ailments of the 
Slaves ” (see “ Reisebericht liber die Slavischen Lan¬ 
der” published by F. Westberg in the publica¬ 
tion of the St. Petersburg Academy, Nov., 1899). 
Jews resident there are called “Bene Het” (Chil¬ 
dren of Heth). Inasmuch as intercourse with the 
East was always very active (Ar. p. 50; M. pp. 
31, 363, [“Erez Yawan”]; Gudemann, “Gesch, des 
Erziehungswesens,” i. 114), and in view of the fact 
that there are Byzantine resemblances in the older 
ritual of the Prague AJtscliul, it is supposed that 
the earliest Jewish settlers in Bohemia came from 
the East. In the train of the Germans at. the time 
of the Black Death, Jews also found their way into 
Bohemia from Germany (Pod. pp. 10 et seq .), and 
they were joined by coreligionists from France 

(Rapoport, “Introduction to Gal ‘Ed”), Poland, 
Austria (Kiscli, M. p. 25) and Hungary. Their 


* For the full titles of works cited under abbreviations, see 
Bibliography at the end of the article. 
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vermicular was Slavonic, as appears from the ex¬ 
planations of words given by Jewish writers and 
from proper names current in the Middle Ages (M. 
pp. 20, 31, 318, 372; Sp. Ur. pp. 24 et scq. Pod. 
p 21: Grim, P- 14). 

The first accredited statement concerning the res¬ 
ide nee of Jews in Bohemia comes from Leitmeritz, 
where tlie} r , as well as others who 
Early brought salt or other goods into the 
Settle- town, had to pay a toll to the Stephan’s 
ments. Church (1067) (Ar. p. 66). But the 
first actual settlement was in Prague, 
which is described in Jewish divorce papers as 
“the city called Mezigrade (tfTOTO), situated on the 
river Vltava and on the Bottich 

stream. ” This specification points to the oldest por- i 
tion of the city, called Vysehrad, as the scene of the 
first Jewish settlement. There and in the Prague 
Vorsfcadt (probably the present Altstadt), closely ad¬ 
joining the former ghetto (now the Josephsstadt), 
lived alongside of other merchants and immigrant 
Germans (1091) “many Jews very rich in gold and 
silver ” (ib. p. 77). They held the same legal stand¬ 
ing as'the Germans and French (ib. p. 78; compare 
pp. 106, 198, 200, 254). The fir^t Crusade and the 
attendant persecutions of the Jews found the Israel¬ 
ites of Prague prepared for a brave defense of their 
lives, supported by Duke Vratislav II., as well as by 
the bishop Cosmas; but the temporary absence of 
the duke in 1096 at once caused excesses to break 
out in Prague, Vysehrad, and Bubenium (ib. p. 92; 
Saif. p. 151). Jews who had been compulsorily 
baptized in 1096, sought to emigrate in 1098 to Po¬ 
land or Hungary with their possessions; but the 
duke, who had been apprised of their intention, 
stripped them of their property, leaving tliein only 
the barest necessities of life (Ar. p. 95). Ill spite of 
these sufferings, the beginnings of scholarship are 
exhibited in a ritual question addressed by the 
Jews of Prague to Moses B. Jekutliiel in Mayence 
(Grun, p. 9). 

They seem to have gradually recovered some of 
their former favor. In 1124 the Jew Jacob, who 
after his baptism had become a favorite of Vratislav 
I., and had risen to be vice-domiuus at his court, 
returned to Judaism and removed the Christian 
altar and holy relics from a synagogue. He was 
immediately arrested by his royal master and thrown 
into prison. The Jews are said to have offered three 
thousand pounds of silver and a hundred pounds of 
gold for his ransom (Ar. p. 101). 

The prohibition against holding Christian slaves 
was in all probability disregarded in Bohemia as it 
was in Moravia, and that by the Chris- 
Toleration. tian “ slaves” themselves, who enjoyed 
kindly treatment at the hands of their 
Jewish masters (Fr.-Gr. p. 10). The attitude of the 
Church toward the Jews was on the whole benevo¬ 
lent (Ar. p. 101). The community, which in 1143 
suffered the loss of its synagogue and many houses 
by fire, probably during the siege of Prague by 
Convad II. of Znaim (ib. p. 106), displayed a lively 
interest in theological studies, which led to close 
relations with the neighboring congregation of Re¬ 
gensburg, aud even with the scholars of northern 
France. In Prague there lived the Tosafist Isaac 


b. Mordecai, known as R. Isaac of Prague; in Bohe¬ 
mia lived also Moses b. Jacob and Eliezer b. Isaak,, 
mentioned in the Tosafot. Isaac ben Jacob ha- 
Laban (from “Albis,” the Elbe, Bohemian “Laba”) 
was a rabbinical teacher in Prague, find the brother 
of Pethahiah of Regensburg, who set out on his trav¬ 
els from Prague (ib. p. 131; Grim, p. 10). 

In the thirteenth century the circumstances of the 
Jews were even more favorable. On leaving the 
country for a journey they had to pay a lighter tax 
even than the Christian clergy (Ar. p. 186). In 1235 
they extended their settlements into the plains of 
Bohemia (Pod. p. 6). Though it is true that in that 
year the Jews contemplated leaving Bohemia in 
expectation of the Messiah’s coming (Ar. p. 211), 
this was not due in any way to oppression. All 
their old privileges were secured to them; the 
friendly bull of Innocent IV. (1254) was confirmed 
by Ottocar II., and, in expressed opposition to the 
hostile resolutions of the Vienna council, was again 
confirmed in 1267 (ib. pp. 255, 257; Wertheimer, p. 
172). The following regulations applied to the Jews 
in Bohemia as well as to the king’s other Jewish 
subjects: a Christian might testify against a Jew 
only in conjunction with another Christian and a 
Jew; a Jew was to be tried only in the synagogue 
(with “ coram suis scolis, ” in Ar. p. 255). In disputes 
between Jews the decision was not to rest with the 
municipal judges, but with the lord of the manor 
or the chief chamberlain; the Jewish judge had 
jurisdiction in such cases only if the charge had been 
brought originally before him. Desecration of the- 
Jewish cemetery was punishable with death, the 
offender’s property escheating to the head of the 
state. A Jew could not be compelled to deliver 
upon a Jewish festival a pledge upon which lie had 
lent money. In loan transactions with the Church 
the Jew was advised for his own good—as also by 
the municipal laws of Iglau, 1249 (ib. p. 244)—to- 
exercise especial caution. 

Jews were also found in Tachau, among them being 
Moses ben Hisdai, “one of the grays of Bohemia." 
His contemporaries were Jacob, son of the above- 
mentioned Isaac ha-Laban, and Abraham ben Azriel 
called Isaac Or-Zarua, whose history seems to have 
been intimately associated with Prague, and whose 
teachers were counted among the scholars of that 
city. A Pentateuch commentary was written by a 
disciple of Judah the Pious, who lived probably in 
Bohemia. In the second half of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, a grammarian, Jekutliiel b. Judah ha-Kolien 
or Solomon ha-Nakdan, lived in Prague. Thus 
Saadia, Hayvug, Ibn Ezra, and Maimonides, to¬ 
gether’with the exegetes of northern France, may 
be said to have found a new home in Bohemia (M. 
pp. 31, 316, 360; Grim, ii. 13). ‘ 

A fitting prelude to the horrors of the fourteenth 
century was afforded by the massacre of the Prague 
community, which, it would appear, had its own 
quarter, the “Yicus Judseorum,” as 
Tlie early as 1273 (Grun, p. 24). In 1290 
Fourteenth. (Wertheimer, p. 175) and 1298 Rind- 
Century, fleiscli’s robber-hand (Grun, p. 16), fell 
upon the ghetto there, to avenge an al¬ 
leged insult to the host. As early in the century as 
1305 the charges of ritual murder which sprang up 
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in so many German towns found victims in Prague 
(Koliut, “Gesch. der Deutscli. Jud.” p. 162). In 
1321 seventy-five Jews were burned at the stake 
there (“ Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud.” iv. 147). John of 
Luxemburg in 1336 plundered the synagogues be¬ 
cause by the newly introduced customs duty he 
could not quickly attain his end (Grim, p. 17). 
In the same year 53 Jews were burned in Prague 
(“Jahrb. Gesch. der Jud.” iv. 147). At the instiga¬ 
tion of the Armleders and their like the Jews in Bud- 
weis (Wertheimer, p. 177), where there were in 134 
three families, had increased considerably in num¬ 
bers; those in Czaslau, Prieliowitz, and Neuliaus 
were plundered and murdered (Saif. p. 240). The 
archbishop of Prague, Arnest I., in 1347 made new 
charges against them (Wertheimer, p. 173); but they 
were shielded by the utterance of the emperor Charles 
IV. in that year, who said that the Jews were his 
“ serfs ” (“ Kammerknechte ”), and that his rights in 
them must be respected (M. 1894, p. 371). His 
representative in 1339 likewise protected certain 
Jews, who had been baptized and had reverted to 
Judaism again, from the vengeance of the Church; 
for his humane interference he was promptly excom¬ 
municated (Wertheimer, p. 175). On the other hand, 
however, Charles IY. felt himself justified in con¬ 
sidering all the property of his “ serfs ” as quite his 
own, and at his pleasure released debtors to the Jews 
from their obligations. He divided with his nobles 
the possessions of the Jews massacred in the fearful 
outbreaks of 1348 and 1349 which accompanied the 
Black Death in Prague and Eger (ib. p. 174; Saif, 
pp. 250, 268; Koliut, ib .; concerning the Jews in 
Eger, see Wertheimer, p. 176; for those inKolin: M. 
1894, p. 220). A.11 these bloody scenes of the century 
were brought to a fitting close with the repeated 
massacres excited in 1388 by the charge of ritual 
murder (Wertheimer, p. 74); in 1389, by the charge 
of insulting the host (Saif. p. 306: Zunz, “Ritus,”p. 
127), during which latter outbreak even the grave¬ 
stones in the Jewish cemeteiy were broken, the 
Altschul synagogue burned, and the walls of the Alt- 
Neusclml synagogue streaked with the blood of Jew¬ 
ish martyrs (Pod. p. 84; see Abigdor Kara’s elegy). 
Finally, in 1391 the charge of poisoning the wells was 
made, on which occasion Lipmann of Muhlliausen 
was among the sufferers (Koliut, ib. p. 318). 

Such an unbroken period of suffering could not 
but result in the most terrible conditions, but the 
worst feature, particularly in Prague, was a system 
of shameful espionage and denuncia- 
The tion of the authorities which raged for 
Fifteenth more than two centuries, and which 
Century, sometimes involved rabbis and ward¬ 
ens of the congregations. As lords 
of their “serfs,” Wenzel and Sigismund frequently 
exacted scrupulous compliance with their alleged 
“rights” over the Jews (Wertheimer, p. 177; “Zeit. 
fur die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland,” ii. 173; 
on the relations between Wenzel and Abigdor 
Kara, and between the Jews and Hussites, seeGiide- 
mann, “ Gesch. des Erzieliungswesens,” iii. 154, and 
Berliner, “Aus dem Leben,” etc., p. 55). The Jews 
were no longer, together with the trade-gilds, con¬ 
sidered privileged traders. The fifteenth century 
witnessed a constaut succession of massacres and pil- 


lagings (Wertheimer, p. 175), 1422, 1448, 1476 (com¬ 
pare “Gal ‘Ed,” Nos. 5, 50), etc., which, in part, 
were no doubt to be ascribed to the turmoil of the 
Hussite wars, but also to the blood accusation m 
Trient, 1476. The congregation in Eger alone shows 
satisfactory development; with it, especially with 
its teacher Nathan, Isserlein b. Petliahiali kept in 
touch (M. pp. 18, 134; compare pp. 316, 322). 

The pretentious resolution of the imperial Diet in 
1501 (Wertheimer, p. 178), never again to expel Jews 
from German}’, was very quickly belied by the ex¬ 
pulsions of 1503,1504,1506, 1507, 1512, and 1516. A 
similar decree of 1520 was revoked in consideration 
of a very heavy money contribution 
Ex- (ib. pp. I75, 177; Pod. p. 40; “Jalir- 

pulsions. bucli,” l.c. p. 147). Systematic perse¬ 
cutions took place under the fanatical 
Ferdinand I.; in 1527 he confirmed that high-sound¬ 
ing resolution which had been agreed to by Ladislaus 
II., but in 1541 he negotiated with the Bohemian 
nobles for the expulsion of the Jews. For the first 
time a charge of high treason was made against them; 
they were charged with intriguing with the Turks; 
and Ferdinand was most zealous in the restoration 
of the almost forgotten regulations concerning the 
distinctive Jewish garb (1541, 1544, 1551 [“Zeit. fur 
die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland,” i. 251], 
1571). In 1540 (Koliut, ib. p. 554; formerly every 
scholar had to pay two pfennig for his writing 
materials; Wertheimer, p. 181) he imposed a special 
property tax upon the Jews, compelling each one to 
swear upon the Decalogue as to the value of his 
possessions. In 1541 (ib. p. 179) the Jews, with the 
exception of fifteen families, 'were expelled from 
Prague, greatly to the satisfaction of Luther (Griitz, 
“Gesch. der Juden,” ix. 313), Ferdinand’s bitterest 
enemy. In 1554 they were welcomed back again, 
in return for heavy financial considerations; in 1550 
they were again expelled, to be readmitted two years 
later (“ Gal ‘Ed,” p. 22; Pod. p. 42). Again, in 1562- 
64 the edict of expulsion was launched against them 
(Wolf, Til. p. 61, note), but the warmth with which 
the empress (Pod. p. 42) and archdukes pleaded the 
part of the Jews was at least a gratifying incident 
of the decree. In 1568 the}’ were expelled from 
Kolin and Kuttenberg, and in 1571 from Matters- 
dorf (“I-Iebr. Bibl.” iv. 149). 

The internal development of the community 
meanwhile had progressed satisfactorily. In 1512 
the first Hebrew book was printed in Prague; the 
Jewish printing business founded there by the Ger- 
sonides remained the distinguishing feature of the 
community until the eighteenth century. In 1547 
the censorship made itself felt (“Gal ‘Ed,” p. 20), 
and in 1559 suspicious professed concerning the 
Jewish prayer-book led to an examination in Vienna 
of all Hebrew books that could be seized in Prague. 
Even matters of internal management were not free 
from the interference of the authorities; e.g., the 
confirmation of the rabbi Abraham b. Abigdor, 
called “Abraham of Prague” (Kolmt, ib. pp. 361. 
582; compare “Gal ‘Ed,” p. 121). Unfortunate con¬ 
tentious in the congregation resulted in 1567 in the 
transfer of the superintendence of Jewish affairs to 
the Bohemian chambers (“Zeit. fur die Gescli. der 
Juden in Deutschland,” i. 310). 
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But in the last third of the sixteenth century the 
circumstances of the congregation changed for the 
better and were brighter than ever before. Trade 
w ith the interior of Austria, and with Bavaria and 
Saxony, which the Jews controlled, and the financial 
transactions of the imperial house enriched Mordecai 
Meisel. the well-known benefactor of the congrega¬ 
tion. He built the synagogue named 
Mordecai after him, half a century after Aaron 
Meisel. Meshullam b. Isaiah Horwitz had 
established the Pinkus synagogue 
(“Gal ‘Ed,” p. 24). Conjoined with Meisel we find 
as friend and counselor Low b. Bezaleel, “ the chief 
Rabbi Low ” (founded, in 1654, in conjunction with 
Eliezer Ashkenazi, the burial society; on his cele¬ 
brated audience with Rudolph II. see Pod. pp. 1, 
o 3 ). The historian, geographer, and astronomer, 
David Gans, and Lipmann Heller of Wallerstein, au¬ 
thor of the “Tosafot Yom-Tob,” were their contem¬ 
poraries and fellow-countrymen. 

Maximilian II. and Rudolph II., in whose time the 
Prague congregation attained its highest develop¬ 
ment (in 1609 the first rabbi is recorded in Jung-Buntz- 
lau: see Grunwald, 44 Jungbunzlauer Rabbiner”), 
vere followed by Ferdinand II., who distributed all 
maimer of favors to the Jews in the hope of securing 
their conversion. Ilis court-steward, Jacob Bassev 
(Bathslieba) Sclimieles, was raised by him to the 
nobility as “ Yon Treuenberg.” The first step here¬ 
unto was taken by the institution of the Jesuits’ 
sermons, to which the Jews were compelled to listen 
(1023 and 1630). But the Passau expedition of 1611 
(Zunz, 44 Ritus,” p. 129; 44 Gal ‘Ed,” p. 13); the Thirty 
Years’ war (Kisch, Pr. pp. 7, 10), in which the 
Jews of Bohemia remained loyal to the emperor, 
receiving in return the protection of his generals (for 
a letter'by Torstenson protecting Jung-Buntzlau 
see “Zeit. fur die Gesch. der Judenin Deutschland,” 
i, 288), and being* especially rewarded by the em¬ 
peror for their defense of Prague against the Swedes; 
the conflagrations (“ Jahrbucli,” l.c. p. 147) of 1654, 
1079, and 1689; the invasion by the French in 1680 
(Koliut, ib. p. 654)—-all brought severe sufferings to 
the Jews of Prague. Their numbers were increased 
by emigration from Vienna and in 1650 from Poland 
(at the head of the latter being Ephraim Cohen of 
Wihia; see K. Of. pp. 14, 18), in compensation, as it 
were, for those who at the expulsion of 1542 left 
Bohemia with Jacob Pollack and Solomon Sheclma 
b. Joseph to settle in Poland. In 1636 the congre¬ 
gation contained 7,815 souls, in 16<9 only 7,113 
C* Zeit- fur die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland , 71 
i. 317). The Prague community attended to the as¬ 
sessment and collection of the taxes from the provin¬ 
cial congregations, and the rabbi was appointed upon 
the city-tax commission, a circumstance which in 
1625 subjected Lipmann Heller to the machinations 
of Jewish informers (Wolf, Ferd. p. 1'0* The 
44 Prague Purim,” on Heshwan 14 (Kisch, Pr. p. 12), 
and the “Vorhang Purim,” ou Tebet 22, are memo¬ 
rials to-day of events happening in the seventeenth 
century. In 1627 the Prague Jewish quarter was in¬ 
dependent of municipal authority, governing itself. 
Celebrated teachers at that time were Salomon Eph¬ 
raim Lenczyz and Isaiah Horwitz, while Joseph Salo¬ 
mon del Medigo ended his checkered career here. 

III.—19 


The eighteenth century, which in its last quarter 
was to see the gates of the ghetto flung wide open, 
was marked by a blot upon the reign 
The of Maria Theresa, which ail the formal 
Eighteenth edicts of toleration could never remove. 
Century. The confiscation of their hooks in 1715 
had reminded the Jews of their utterly 
defenseless condition (M. pp. 41, 359). A hey may 
have hoped to recover grace by their conspicuous 
loyalty, shown first in 1741 on the occasion of the 
birth of Joseph II. and the empress’ first visit to 
the church (Koliut, ib. p. 655), and again particularly 
at the walls of Prague in 1742 and 1743, where with 
permission of their rabbi, Jonathan Eybeschiitz, they 
stanchly fought against the French even on the Day 
of Atonement ( 44 Jahrbucli, ” l.c, p. 151). Their loyalty 
was rewarded by an edict in 1 /45 which, without anj 
reason, at one stroke banished them, 60,000 souls 
strong^ from Bohemia, after their payment of a fine 
of 160,000 gulden. Representations by Venice, Hol¬ 
land, England, Hamburg, and other liberal powers 
were of no avail. Jonathan Eybeschiitz wrote to the 
French congregations, and even to the pope (Kohut, 
ib. p. 658). Embittered to the extreme by the treach¬ 
ery of the nobles, the authorities desired to make 
an example of the Jews, especially as the opposition 
emperor, Charles VII., had shown himself veil dis¬ 
posed toward them, and as Frederick the Great was 
considered by the people as a “father of the Jews” 
(K. Bur. p. 3). That the authorities did not them¬ 
selves believe in the accusation of treachery made 
against them is shown by the fact that it is nowhere 
afleged as the reason for the expulsion, and that later, 
in 1771, the Bohemians themselves defended the Jews 
from a similar accusation (4Y olf, Th. p. 69); on the 
excommunication of Jewish traitors, issued in 1756 
by Ezekiel Landau, see H., 1894, p. 416; Wolf, Th. 
p* 64. The sad results of this outrage affecting the 
whole country, the stagnation of all business, and 
the outspoken complaints of the people induced the 
authorities finally to readmit the Jews. From the 
edict of recall, it appears that before the expulsion 
the Jews had been permitted to live in Kaurzim, 
Tabor, Heuhaus, Pisek, Sckuettenliofen, Wodnian, 
Pilsen, Miess, Klattau, Rokizan, and Laun. They 
were still to he excluded from the following cities 
where they had formerly lived: Czaslau. Budweis, 
Eger, and Leitmeritz (“Jahrbucli,” l.c. p. 188; in 
memory of the bloody rule of the Croatians in 1745, 
to which R. Jonah, among others, fell a victim, a 
fast-day is still observed in Bohmisch Leipa, on 
Tebet 4; see Kohut, ib. p. 658). After this expulsion 
Maria Theresa treated the Jews on the whole more 
favorably than before (Wolf, Th. p. 60). But such 
laws as t-lie Familiaxtex Gesetz (Fr. Gr. p. 171), 
limiting the number of married persons in a com¬ 
munity, the restrictions imposed upon Jewish trade 
(Wolf* Th. p. 77), rigorous insistence upon the wear¬ 
ing of the Jew badge (yellow collar on the coat; 
abolished in 1781; 44 Zeit. fur die Gesch. der Juden m 
Deutschland,” i. 27), and the limitations^imposed 
upon Jewish physicians (Woif, Til. pp. 75-7 <; the 
first doctor was graduated in 1778), still showed the 
same intolerance. All of these, however, were 
wiped away at one stroke by the edict of tolerance 
issued by Joseph II. in 1782. The Prague Jewish 
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quarter was incorporated (1784); Jewish physicians 
were allowed to treat Christian patients in 1785 (Lie- 
ben, “ Gal ‘Ed, 5 ’ p. 18), and Jews were drawn for mili- 
tar} r service (Koliut, ib. p. 757). The home condi¬ 
tions of the Prague Jews likewise improved. On the 
great fire of 1754 see K. Heine, p. 43; Pod. p. 92. 
David Oppenheimer, the book-collector, laid the 
foundation for Jewish bibliography. Jonathan 
Eybeschutz, a living exemplar of the destructive in¬ 
fluence wrought by the Shabbethai Zebi imposition 
(Koliut, ib. p. 680)', and Ezekiel Landau, his oppo¬ 
nent, were the chief scholars of this period. Upon 
the other side, Peter Beer and Herz Homberg sought 
to introduce reforms in the Jewish ritual, but met 
with determined resistance, particularly as Joseph 
II. himself would have nothing to do with Mendels¬ 
sohn and his “enlightenment.” 

The nineteenth century must be said to evidence 
retrogression in the condition of the Jews in Bohemia, 
since, in spite of the example of Joseph II., the 
Jews were treated throughout in the 
The spirit of his predecessors. The Fa- 
Nineteenth milianten Gesetz and its evils, and the 
Century, various imposts levied, were not abol¬ 
ished until the adoption of the consti¬ 
tution, March 4,1849. The fact that a few individ¬ 
ual Jews have occasionally been raised to the ranks 
of the nobility has exerted no influence upon the 
general circumstances of the Jews. Nevertheless, 
Prague has flourished under the inspiriting breath 
of modern times, and has become a focus of Jew¬ 
ish learning. Zacharias Frankel was born here; 
Rapoport, Zunz, and Michael Sachs labored here. 
The Slavonicizing of Bohemia makes itself evident 
here and there among the Jews in the adoption of 
the Czech language at general meetings and occa¬ 
sionally in the pulpit. 
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2d ed., Berlin. 1900; Podiebrad and Foges, Alterth iimer der 
Prager Josefstadt. 3d ed. [Pod.]; Lieben, Gal 1 Ed, Prague, 
1856; idem, Statistik Sdmmtlichcr auf dem Alien. Ersien 
WolschauerFriedhofcStadtgehabtenBeerdigungen.grmted 
in Lieben’s Die ErOffnungdes Neuen Zweiten Wolschauer 
Friedhofes , in 5650 (1890): Epstein and Halberstamm, Dihre 
Bikknret. Cracow, 1896 (Hebrew); Weber, Die Leidensgesch. 
der 'Juden in BOhmen. in Brandeis’ Jiidische Universal- 
Bihliothck , No. 22; Aronius. Rcgcstcn zur Gesch. der Juden 
in Deutschland , Berlin, 1887-92 [Ar.]; Saif eld. Das Mar- 
tyrologium des Niirnherger Memorhucbs , Berlin, 1898 
[Saif.] Monatschrift f. Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judcnthums ; Kohiit. Gesch. der Deutschen Juden , 1898; 


Shapira, nnon, A Story of the Vicissitudes of the Jr 
in Bohem ia in the Sixteenth Century, 1873; Wolf, Die V 
treibung der Juden aus BOhmen i. J . 4744, etc., m Jo 
buch far die Gesch. der Juden , iv.; Gri'mwald, Gesch. < 
Juden in BOhmen , 1885; Horager-Stern, Das Jude 
schreinsbuch. , r „ 

G> M. Git. 
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Figures in parentheses 
give number of ad¬ 
joining villages in¬ 
cluded. 


A. = Almshouse. 

0. = Cemetery. 

H. = Hebrah. 

R. = Religious School. 

S. = Synagogue. 

W. = Women’s Benevolent Society. 


Community. 

Population 
of Whole 
Com¬ 
munity. 

Institutions. 

Adler-Kosteletz (14). 

227 

C., S. 

Aurinowes (Bohmisch 
Brod) (17). 

283 

H. 

Auscha (7). 

217 

C., R., S., W. 

Aussig (16).... 

579 

H„ S., W. 

Bechin (7). 

145 

C., R., S., W. 

Beneschau (27). 

786 

C., H., S. 

Beraun (31). 

638 

H., W. 

Bergreichenstein (7). 

112 

H. 

Bernaditz (9).. 

151 

Bilin (8). 

206 

H., C. 

Biscbof-Teinitz (6)....... 

104 

S. 

Blatna (9). 

183 

H., R., S. 

Blowitz (5). 

177 

C., H., W. 

Bodenbach (Tetsehen) (9) 

282 

Bohmisch Leipa (13). 

668 

A., Aid Socy., C., H., 

Bohmisch Neustadtl (Ma- 
nutin) (10). 

125 

R., S., W. 

S., R. 

Brandeis-on-the-E. (19)... 

433 

H., W. 

Brennporitschen (Blow¬ 
itz) (8).. 

162 

C., R., S., W. 

Brux (13). 

743 

C., H., S., W. 

Brzesnitz (7).,. 

203 

C., H., R., S. 

Budweis (19). 

1,263 

C., H„ S., W. 

Budyn (Liboehowitz) (11) 

176 

C., H„ R., S. 

Czaslau (36). 

536 

R., S. 

Chotebor (37). 

519 

0., H. 

Choustnik (Sobieslaw) (3) 

55 

R., S., C. 

Ckvn (Wallern) (10). 

154 

c., s. 

Dawle (8). 

97 

s. 

Dereisen (Iechnitz) (6)... 

213 

C., H„ S. 

Deutschbrod (22). 

461 

C., R., S. 

Diwischau (16)........... 

276 

Dobra (Unhost) (11). 

125 

C., H., R„ Sm W. 

Dobris (25). 

526 

Dobruschka (10). 

209 

C., H„ S. 

Durrmaul (7). 

140 

C., H., R., S. 

Eger (3). 

508 

C., S., H., W. 

Elbekosteletz (20). 

• 273 

C., H„ S., W. 

Falkenau (20). 

434 

Flohau (9). 

226 

R, Sm W. 

Franzensbad (13).. 

184 

C., Jew. Hospital, S. 

Frauenberg (7). 

148 

Cm Rm S, 

Gablonz-on-the-Neisse (14) 

659 

H., S., W. 

Goltsch-Jenikau (20). 

524 

C., H, Rm Sm W. 

Habern (11).. 

222 

C., R., S., H. 

Hartmanitz (8). 

200 

H. 

Hermanmiestetz (C li r u - 
dim) (47). 

1,185 

C., H., Rm Sm W. 

Holitz (11). 

142 

Cm Hm Rm S. 

Horazdiowitz (10). 

393 

Horelitz (7). 

73 

C., H., S. 

Horitz (9). 

320 

C., H., R. 

Horowitz (44). 

692 

Cm Hm S. 

Hostaun (11). 

155 

Cm Hm S. 

Hriskov (15). 

172 

Cm Hm R., S. 

Humpoletz (23).. 

609 

Cm Rm Sm W. 

Jechnitz (13). 

1 228 


Jesehin (9). 

75 

C., H., Rm S. 

Jicin 015). 

526 

Jistebnitz (7). 

151 

C. 

Jung-Bunzlau (24). 

955 

C., H., S., W. 

Jung-Woschicz (21). 

686 

C., H„ S. 

Kaaden (16)............... 

238 

C., S. 

Kaladei (9). 

288 

C., H., S. 

Kamenitz a.-d.-Linde (19). 

568 

C., S., H. 

Kardasch-Rzetschitz (9)... 

148 

C., S. 

Karlsbad (12). 

1,192 

C., Jew. Hosp., S., W» 

Karolinenthal. 

1,241 

H., S. 

Kassegowitz (12). 

266 

Cm Hm Rm S., W. 

Kaurziin (35). 

432 

s. 

Kladno (5). 

430 

Cm Rm Sm W. 
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Bohemia 
Bohmer, Israel 


Community. 

Population 
of Whole 
Com¬ 
munity. 

Institutions. 

/n\ 

724 

C., H., R., S., W. 

Klauaii (11)... 

185 

C., R., S. 

Kilir:TmZ U*/ --• * *. 

584 

C., H., S., W. 

Koiinetz (Planitz) (12*).... 

1,321 

116 

911 

C., H„ S., W. 

H. 

H., W. 

C>4) . 

566 

H. 


423 

C., H., R„ S. 


187 

H., R. 


115 

C., H., S. 


207 


Konigswart (5)... 

KOnigliche Wemberge.... 

139 

2,040 

230 

C., H., S. 

A., Hosp., S., W. 


169 

C., H., S. 


182 

C.. H., S. 


216 

C., H. 


352 



242 

H. 


528 


255 

H. 

C., H., S., W. 

T 1)1111 (181 

666 


286 

h., k, s., w. 


691 

H„ W. 


438 

i C., R., S., H, 

T.ihiin (19).. 

175 

! c., s. 


231 

C„ H.,S., W. 


222 

A., C., R., S. 

I when (24). 

694 

H. 


331 

H., W. 

Luditz (31). 

832 

429 

C„ H., S. 

H., W. 

Maritmbad (5). 

282 

146 

C„ S. 

c., s. 

Vfpliiik’ (40) . 

519 

c., h., s. 

ViVhUi (6). 

331 

H., s., w. 

Mies (25) . 

554 

H„ S„ c. 


371 

C., H., R., S. 


92 

c., s. 


149 

R„ S M W. 


289 

h., w. 

MfltH*lH jmT r:itz (17) .. 

182 

w. 

A(nrrDt’«!flnT , f ( 2 ) .. 

87 

903 

c., s. 

V'ImIu ul /0*1) 

Cm H., R., Sm W. 

i>tU.T10U 

Nepmmik (11).. 

161 

Hm Rm Sm w. 

Vf->Tw*hptin (n). 

94 

Cm Hm s. 

Neu-Renat^k (21). 

312 

Hm S. 

Neu-Oistritz (4)... 

166 

Cm Rm S., 

H., Hosp., Rm W. 

Cm H., S., W. 

Neu-Bidschow (35). 

Neuern (10). . 

i 808 

441 

Neug^dm 11 (*>()) .. 

335 

H. * 

Nouhaus (4).. 

339 

C. (2), Hm Rm S.. w. 

NpikUhIM (6). 

193 

(8). 

175 

C. (2), Hm s. 

Neu-Zedlisch (11) . 

158 

Cm H., S. 

N^v^klau (21) . 

256 

c., s. 

Nimhurg (18) . 

369 

H., S. 

Niirschau (8) . 

181 

s. 

Onwal (12) . 

124 

s. 

Pardubitz (27). 

Patzau (29) ... 

599 

509 

Cm Hm Sm W. 

Cm Hm Rm s. 

Plamen (6) .... 

80 

Persclmij (2) .. 

129 

C., Hm S. 

Pilgram (28) . 

575 

H. 

Pilsen (6) . 

2,556 

461 

C., H., Rm Sm W. 

Pisek (7) . 

C., H., Rm Sm w. 

Podiebrad (25)... 

416 

Cm Hm S. 

Podersam (12) . 

431 

Cm Hm s. 

Policzka (20) .... 

Pol mi (12)... 

228 

400 

Cm Hm Rm S. 

Cm H., Sm W. 

Post pel berg (7). 

237 

Cm Hm S. 

Postrizin (16). 

163 

s. 

Prague (city proper). See 
PRAGUE. 

Proitz (17). 

334 

C., Hm Rm S. 

Prelimtseb (17) . 

179 

Cm Hm Rm s. 

Pribram (24).. 

689 

Am Cm H., Rm Sm W. 

Pristonpim (22). 

314 

h.,s. 

Radenin (8).. .. . 

183 

Cm H., Rm S. 

Radnitz (14). 

825 

C., Hm S. 

Radoim (20) . 

296 

Cm Hm Rm S- 

Rakonitz (39). 

Raudnitz (17).. .. 

712 

448 

H„ W„ S., Rm C. 

Cm H., Sm W. 

Reichenau (4) . 

232 

Hm W. 

Roiehenberg (22) . 

1,139 

C., H., Sm w. 

Rokitzan (13)..... 

317 


Ronspberg (5) . 

Rosenberg (16).., . 

137 

224 

Cm Hm Rm S. t W. 

C. (2), S. 


Community. 


Rozdialowitz (12). 

Roztok (10). 

Rumburg (10). 

Saatz (27).... 

Schlan (25). 

Sehiittenhofen (13). 

Schwarz-Kosteletz (16).... 

Selcan (22). 

Setiftenberg (19). 

Smichow (5). 

Sobieslau (6).. 

Soborten (17). 

Staab (7). 

Stalec (6).... 

Stankau (6)..... 

Stenowitz (8). 

Strakonitz (7)... 

Stranschitz (17). 

Swetla (10). 

Tabor (21). 

Tachau (7). 

Tauss (5). 

Teplitz (6).. 

Theusing (2). 

Trautenau (24). 

Triblitz (10). 

Tucap (6). 

Turnau (14). 

Unter-Kralowitz (18). 

Unter-Lukawitz (21). 

Wallisgriin (10)........... 

Wallisch-Birken (3). 

Weiten-Trebetitsch (6).... 

Welwam (9). 

Weseritz (14). 

Wittingau (11). 

Wlaschim (28). 

Wodnian (13). 

Wolin (7). 

Wotitz (12).. 

Wscherau (10). 

Zizkov (2). 


Population 
of Whole 
Com¬ 
munity. 

Institutions. 

164 

s. 

113 

s. 

220 


1,741 

C., H m S., W. 

352 

H„ W. 

340 

C. (2), s. (2) H. 

202 

H., S. 

691 

Rm S. 

310 

H. 

987 


- 171 


376 

Cm Hm Sm W. 

147 


138 

C., H„ S. 

72 

H. 

122 


398 

H., R., W. 

238 

Rm S. 

187 

H. IV. 

683 

Cm S., W. 

422 

H. 

207 


2,099 

A., C., H., R., Sm W. 

91 

Cm H. 

688 

C.. s. 

144 

C., s. 

98 

Cm Hm S. 

286 

H., Hosp., W. 

432 

Cm H., Rm S., W. 

303 


220 

Hm S. 

109 


146 

H. 

115 


322 

Cm H., Rm S, 

233 


566 

H., W. 

340 

H., W. 

176 

C., H., R., Sm W. 

560 

Cm Rm Sm W. 

177 

Cm H. 

577 


A. Ku. 


G. 

BOHM, MOSES: German physician; flourished 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. In 1740 
he was engaged by the Jewish community of Hal- 
berstadt to attend to the medical needs of its poor 
members; and his salary, 175 thalers per annum, 
was paid to him regularly, according to the com¬ 
munal records, until 1747. He soon became very 
popular with Gentiles as well as with Jews, and was 
consulted professionally by the nobility and high 
dignitaries. It is supposed that BOhm remained in 
the service of the community after 1747, but his in¬ 
creased prosperity enabled him to dispense with his 
salary, which was a heav} r charge on the community. 
Various anecdotes of his skill as a physician and his 
generosity are preserved among the Jews of Halber- 
stadt. from which it is evident that he must have 
occupied an important position in that city. There 
are extant Hebrew letters written by him against 
the use of amulets, and against the early and hur¬ 
ried burials of the dead, which were common among 
the Jews of his time. In these epistles he proves 
himself a good Hebraist, an excellent reasoner, and 
well versed in rabbinical literature. 

Bibliography : Auerbach, Gesch. c ler Israclitisehen Ge~ 

meimle HalberstadU PP-111-116, Halberstadt, 186b. 

S. P - Wl 

BOHMER, ISRAEL B. JOSEPH: Russian 
Neo-Hebraist and lexicographer; born about 1820; 
died in Slutzk, government of Minsk, April 4. 1860. 
His father, R, Joseph Bohmer (1796-1864), was a 
prominent Talmudical authority, one of the first 
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graduates from the yeshibah of R. Hayyim of Yolo- 
zhiu, and rabbi of Slutzk for thirty-five years. 
Israel traveled in western countries and knew sev¬ 
eral European languages. His works abound with 
Latin, German, and French quotations, and show a 
familiarity with scientific methods of investigation. 
His chief work is “Kitbe Israel Bohmer” (The Wri¬ 
tings of Israel Bohmer), part i. or letter i., Warsaw, 
1849, a treatise on the Essenes, containing many 
etymological explanations of Hebrew and Talmud- 
ical terms. His “Kezad Ma‘arikin” (How to 
Arrange) is a contribution to Talmudical or rab¬ 
binical lexicography, and was published as a 
specimen of a large work on the subject (Berlin, 
1855). Bohmer edited, in conjunction with G. 
Polak of Amsterdam, “Ezba‘ Elohim” (The Finger 
of God), a sketch of the life of R. Isaac Tirnau, 
with notes and appendix (Kbnigsberg, 1857). He 
also published, together with B. L. Silherman, for 
whose “ Ha-Maggid ” lie worked about nine months, 
a new and annotated edition of Samuel Shullam’s 
Hebrew translation of Josephus’ work, “Contra 
Ap." (Lyek, 1858). His lexicographical articles ap¬ 
peared in “Iverem Homed,” iii. 13-22, 116-149 (of 
which the above “Kezad Ma'arikin” is practically a 
reprint). There also appeared from his pen “Lexi- 
calische Beitrage zum Talmud,” in “ Literaturblatt 
des Orients,” 1850, ii., Nos. 25, 27, 39. His Hebrew 
is far from being pure or classical, and contains 
many curious Germanisms (“ Reformer and Jewish 
Times,” New York, vol. x., No. 20). 

Bibliography : Ha-Maggid. iv.. No. 15: Zeitlin, Bibh Post- 
Mcmlcls. p. 36; Fuenn, Kencsct Yisrad, p. 493. 

II. R. P- YTl. 

BOHMER JOSEPH B. MEIR: 

Lithuanian rabbi and Talmudist; born at Skudy in 
1796: died May 7,1864, at Slutsk. One of the most 
eminent pupils of R. Hayyim of Yolozhin, Bohmer 
attained such a reputation as Talmudist that legal 
questions were sent to him even from Palestine and 
Babylon. Following the methods of his teacher, he 
was" especially remarkable for his strictly logical 
treatment of the Talmud and rabbinical literature, 
being a decided opponent of the pilpul. Bohmer 
was greatly beloved and respected in his community 
for his personal qualities as well as for his scholar¬ 
ship. He officiated as rabbi for thirty-five years, 
and left a large collection of responsa, and scholia 
to the Yad lia-Hazakah and the Sliulhan ‘Aruk, 
which are still extant in manuscript. Bohmer was 
succeeded in the rabbinate of Slutzk by his son Mei’r. 

Bibliography : Ha-Karme Z, iv.278; Fuenn, Kcncsct Yisrcid , 
p. 493. 

L. G. 

BOIL : The rendering, in the English versions of 
the Scriptures, of the Hebrew word “sliehin,” which 
comes from a root meaning “to warm,” and indi¬ 
cates an inflamed spot. In the Bible it is used to 
describe two distinct forms of disease, each charac¬ 
terized by a local swelling, exceedingly painful and 
accompanied by a discharge of pus: (1) the simple 
boil, limited to one spot and not contagious (Lev. 
xiii. 23); and (2) the loathsome eruptions char¬ 
acteristic of endemic elephantiasis, a form of leprosy 
so called because the feet of the victim swell to a 
great size and resemble the feet of an elephant. 


This seems to have been the form of disease with 
which Job was afflicted (Job ii. 7), although the 
suddenness with which he was “ smitten with sore 
boils from the sole of his foot unto his crown is 
more suggestive of plague. 

That the Jew's distinguished between the first and 
the second type— which latter seems to have been 
known as the “botch [or boil] of Egypt” (Dent, 
xxviii. 27)—is clearly demonstrated by the law set 
forth in Lev. xiii. 18-23. Doubtful cases were 
brought before the priests. If the scar left by a boil 
w'as low'er than the skin, and the hair upon it was 
white, the case w r as pronounced one of leprosy. 
In the absence of these signs the afflicted one was 
shut up for seven days. If at the end of that time 
the disease had spread it w'as a case of leprosy; if 
not, the scar w'as recognized as that of a simple boil, 
and the man w'as declared clean. See Leprosy. 

j. jr. C. F. K 

BOJANOWO : A town in the district of Rav- 
ditsch, province of Posen, Germany. A Jewish 
community of one hundred and forty-four souls 
dwelt in Bojanow'o as early as 1793. The} r w T ere 
under the protection of the Boyanow^skis, the lords of 
the manor, w'ho had founded the towm in 1638. They 
received from the lords the privilege of free trade, 
the right to buy houses, and the right to pursue all 
handicrafts, for wriiicli they had to pay in per capita 
taxes twelve full-w'eiglit grosclien to the king, eight 
thalers and ten silver grosclien to the lord of the 
manor, and eight silver grosclien to the chy, for 
permission to reside in it. In the beginning of the 
nineteenth century Samuel Saunvel Munk, “who 
knew how to read and wwite German, and w'as in 
the habit of reading German books and even jour¬ 
nals in the hours that are neither clay nor night,” 
held the position of rabbi at Bojanowm, wdience he 
w'as called to Wollstein (Graetz, “History of the 
Jew's,” index volume, p. 7, Philadelphia, 189S). The 
synagogue, built as early as 1793, w 7 as burned clown 
during the great fire in 1857, but w^as rebuilt the 
% f oil owing year. The Jewish cemetery w'as opened 
in 1817. In 1900 Bojanowm counted a Jewish pop¬ 
ulation of only fifty-eight out of a total of 2,200. 

D . M. L. B.— Ii. R. 

BOKHARA : Capital of the khanate of the same 
name in Central Asia; a principal seat of Islam and, 
with Samarcand, a center of Mohammedan culture 
in Central Asia since early times. The city proba¬ 
bly had a Jewish population even at the beginning 
of the Mohammedan rule. The Jew's of Bokhara, 
wiiose mother-tongue points to their Persian origin, 
consider themselves descendants of the Ten Tribes, 
and identify the Biblical “Habor” (II Kings xvii. 6) 
with the name “ Bokhara. ” In support of this the¬ 
ory, their chief rabbi in 1832 pointed out the identity 
of the consonants in the tw'O names to the well- 
known missionary Wolff (“Narrative of the Mis¬ 
sion of Dr. Wolff to Bokhara,” p. 30, New 7- Tork, 
1845). According to the same informant, the docu¬ 
ments relating to the earliest history of the Jews 
under Genghis Khan’s rule (1218-26) have been lost. 

Half a century before the conquest of Bokhara 
by the Mongols, Benjamin of Tudela, during his 
sojourn in Persia, gathered information relating to 
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TV-. i iv i n£ r on the Oxus, especially concerning (referring to the seven martyrs and tlieir mother; 
the otv ,s living . ’ l claimed to derive see II Maccabees vii. 1), a poem still popular among 

g^gsg aafr -,,. —■ 

he - meat rfierewm-e 50 000 Jews’, among them men hammedan word for “scholar”), used Jewish mate- 
sla ”foS and learning. Bokhara, no rial in their Persian poems, hut also assiduously 
^o , had its Jewish population also at that time cultivated Persian poetry. As their own poems 
d °' 1 ' (compare VLbery, “ Gesch. Bocha- were written in the Hebrew script, they transcribed 

Under ras ” i 156); but the Jewish historical the Persian classics, Nizami, Hafiz, etc., into this 
source's for many centuries mention script for the benefit of the Jews of Bokhara; and 
l ul e neither Bokhara nor the other cities of also translated Hebrew poems, such as tlwse of 

KttttWA’J - « - b "“-—“ nsxss 

tiomUT Of Solo- _ —--— — - f to rtrnImhlr thf 




nion b. Samuel 
{see Bacher, 

EinHebraisch- 
Pcrsisclies W or- 
terbuch aus clem 
14. Jalirhun- 
dert,” Stras- 
buvg, 1900), a 
work completed 
in 1338 in Oorg- 
lienj (Gurgang), 
lienee in the 
country border¬ 
ing Bokhara on 
the west. The 
conclusions that 
may be drawn 
from this work 
regarding tlie 
intellectual 
status of the 
Jews in tlie 
countries bor¬ 
dering on the 
Oxus may cer¬ 
tainly also be 
applied to Bo¬ 
khara. 

31 o r e than 
three centuries 
separate Solo¬ 
mon b. Samuel 
from the next 
name from Cen¬ 
tral Asia re¬ 
corded by Jew- .- 

ish literary his- Jews 0 f Bokhara Celebrati 

tOl'V. This was (From a photograph bv tlie 

the poet, known 

in non-Jewish, circles under the name of A usui 
Yehudi (Joseph the Jew), who flourished in Bo¬ 
khara at the end of the seventeenth and in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. With the excep¬ 
tion of the names and a few dates no biogiaph- 
ical notices have been preserved, either of him 01 of 
the other members of the Judteo-Persian poetic cir¬ 
cles that flourished contemporaneously at Bokliaia. 
In 1688 Yusuf Yehudi, whose full name was Mollali 
Joseph b, Isaac, completed the “feeven Brotheis 


the Jews of Bokhara. He died in 1755 
Poetical at an advanced age. Y r usuf Yehudi 
Efforts. and his fellow-poets, who were gen¬ 
erally called “ Mollali ” (from the Mo¬ 
hammedan word for ‘'scholar”), used Jewish mate¬ 
rial in their Persian poems, hut also assiduously 
cultivated Persian poetry. As their own poems 
were written in the Hebrew script, they transcribed 
the Persian classics, Hizami, Hafiz, etc., into this 
script for the benefit of the Jews of Bokhara ; and 
also translated Hebrew poems, such as those of 
Israel Najjara, into Persian verse. The Persian 
translation of the Pentateuch, which is now used by 
the Jews of Bokhara, seems to date from a much 

earlier time, and 

---* is probably the 

earliest literary 
monument of 
the Jews of 
Bokhara (on 
Yusuf Yehudi 
and the circle 
of poets of 
Bokhara, see 
Bacher, in “Z, 
D. M. G. ” liii. 
889-427; idem, 
in “ Jew. Quart, 
d Rev.” xiv. 116- 
128). 

The next 
name to he men- 
t i o n e d from 
Bokhara is that 
of the poet 
Ibrahim ibn 
Abu al - Khair 
in the beginning 
of the nine¬ 
teenth century, 
author of an ac- 
count of a 
contemporane¬ 
ous event; 
namely, the 
martyrdom of 
Khudaidad (*.£., 
El-hfathan) at 
Bokhara in the 
reign of the 
fanatical Emir 
Mas‘ um (d. 

Jews of Bokhara Celebrating tlie Feast of Tabernacles. 1802). In addi- 

(From . photograph Uy the American Colon;-, Jerusalem.) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

tuve of Mohammedan fanaticism under which the 
jews of Bokhara had to suffer, this poem, 
based on fact (see Bacher, in “Zeit. fur Hebr. 
Bibl.” iii. 19-25; idem, in “Z. D. M. G.” lii. 190- 
213; Gottlieb, in “Amer. Jour. Semit. Lang.” sv. 
124), gives an insight into their inner life and 
their domestic and social conditions. Hoja of 
Bokhara, who in 1810 wrote a Book of Daniel m 
the Persian language, was perhaps a brother of the 
martyr (see “Jew. Quart. Rev.” vii. 119). 
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In 1S82, some decades after Kliudaidad’s martyr¬ 
dom, the first European came to Bokhara, and after 
having visited the city again in 1844, 
Wolff’s gave some detailed information con- 
Visit. cerning the Jews there. This was the 
missionary Wolff, mentioned above, 
who recounts the following in his book (l.c. ii. 3): 

“ In Bokhara there are 10,000 Jews, who are mostly dyers and 
silk merchants; they wear a small cap, and a girdle around the 
chest, in order to he distinguished from the Mohammedans. 
Their synagogue is a very old building, although excellently 
preserved. During my sojourn there the emir [Nasrullah Khan, 
who reigned 1826-00 (see Vambery, 1. e. ii. 165)] gave them per¬ 
mission to repair but not to enlarge the building.” 

Wolff says that the same emir frequently went to 
the house of the rabbi Simhali during the Feast of 
Tabernacles to witness the celebration and to par¬ 
take of the feast. 



A Jewess of Bokhara. 

(After a photograph.) 


In 1849 the traveler J. J. Benjamin II. (“Eight 
Y T ears in Asia and Africa,” p. 173, Hanover, 1859) 
met at Bombay a Bokhara coreligionist, Messias 
(Mashiali) by name, who gave the following infor¬ 
mation concerning the Jews of his city: 

“ He told me that nearly 2,500 Jewish families live at Bokhara 
and in the neighborhood who support themselves by trade, 
agricultural labor, and mechanical employment. They are 
obliged to wear on their garments a piece of old stuff, by which 
they can be distinguished from the Tatars.” 

In view of the great oppression that the Jews of 
Bokhara suffered, it is not strange that, as Wolff 
recounts, an African Jew, Rabbi Joseph Moghrabi, 
who came to Bokhara in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century, was wont to say: “O Lord! 
when will the time come that the followers of Jesus 
shall take possession of this country?” ( lx . i. 14). 


Bokhara was opened up to Europeans in 1803. 
Soon afterward Russian aggression commenced in 
central Asia. Tashkent was annexed by Russia in 
1866; in 1868 Samarcand was seized, and a large part 
of the khanate of Bokhara was added to the govern¬ 
ment of Russian Turkestan. Bokhara itself remained 
the capital of the emir, who, however, became more 
and more a dependent of Russia. At 
Under present he is hardly more than a Rus- 

Russian sian governor. The Russian occupa- 
Rule. tion of the territory of Bokhara brought 

comparative freedom to the Jews. In 
his work entitled “ Russia in Central Asia in 1889 
and the Anglo-Russian Question,” p. 172, London, 
1889, Lord Curzon, at present viceroy of India, who 
visited those regions in 1888, has the following to 
say concerning the Jews of Bokhara: 

“ Tlie Jews are here a singularly handsome people, of mild 
feature and benign aspect. Confined to an Oriental ghetto and 
for long cruelly persecuted in Bokhara, they still exhibit in 
their prescribed dress and appearance the stamp of a peculiar 
people. The head is shaven save for two long locks hanging in 
a curl on either temple; they wear a square black calico bonnet 
trimmed with Astrakhan border, and a girdle round the waist. 
To my astonishment, I met with one who could speak a iittle 
French.” 

Franz von Schwarz, who from 1874 to 1890 was 
astronomer of the observatory of Tashkent and di¬ 
rector of the meteorologic institute of Turkestan, 
gives valuable information on the Jews of Bokhara 
in his suggestive book, “Turkestan, die Wiege der 
Indogermanischen Volker” (Freiburg in Baden, 
1900), from which the following passages (pp. 441- 
445) may be quoted: 

“Just as in Turkestan usury is almost exclusively in the 
hands of the Indians, so the Jews of Bokhara devote themselves 
to commerce and industry. . . . Nearly all the dyers, especially 
the dyers of silk, are Jews [compare p.384: 
Occupa- “The dyeing of silk is done chiefly by the 
tions. Jews, their occupation being easily recognized 
by their hands, which are always blue”; p. 
431: “ The Jews of Bokhara have in a way monopolized the 
commerce with dyed raw silk”]; the native apothecaries and 
physicians are also Jews. The Bokharian Jews are as cleanly 
as the Sarts, eminently modest and polite, and produce on the 
whole a more pleasing impression than the Sarts and Uzbegs. 
It is impossible to describe how the Jews of Bokhara have hith¬ 
erto been treated in all the Central Asiatic khanates, and in part 
even to-day in the independent states. . . . Like lepers, they are 
obliged to live in their own quarters. In Bokhara no Jew is 
permitted to wear a turban or belt; he must gird himself instead 
with a rope, and must wear a fur cap of a prescribed shape [com¬ 
pare Curzon, Z-c.]. . . . As far as the restrictive regulations will 
permit them, the Jews prefer to dress like, the Sarts, Uzbegs, and 
Tajiks. They also shave the head like the Mohammedans, 
leaving, however, two long curls on the temples. . . . They are 
monogamous, and are remarkable for their large families. Not¬ 
withstanding all oppression, they are on the whole wealthy and 
have already acquired ownership of a number of houses, built 
in the European style, in the Russian city of 
Social Tashkent. The Jews enjoy full religious lib- 

Position. erty in the Russian provinces of Central Asia, 
and have the same political as well as social 
status as the other inhabitants. Hence they everywhere look 
upon the Russians as their rescuers and liberators, and on 
every occasion assiduously further the Russian advances.” 

Wliat Schwarz says here of the leaning toward 
the Russians is substantiated in an interesting way 
in the Russifying of Jewish names, for apparently 
they now prefer to add the Russian endings “of,” 
“uf,” to their names. Thus, the young interpreter 
who rendered invaluable services to Elkan N. Adler 
during his stay at Bokhara, in the summer of 1897, 
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W nr- called Abo Chachmanof (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” 

1 584). The author of the “ Ritual Compendium,” 
flu' Persian translation of which appeared at Jeru¬ 
salem in 1901 (see “Zeit. fur Hebr. Bibl.” v. 147- 
15 I) is named Abraham Aminof; and names like 
Nathanael Davidof, Mattatli Suleimanof, Benjamin 
Abmliamof, are found among the subscribers to the 
edition of the Pentateuch with Persian translation 
now appearing in Jerusalem for the benefit of the 

Jews of Bokhara, . _ 

The prosperity mentioned by Schwarz is also sub¬ 
stantiated by the settlement that the Jews of Bo¬ 
khara founded at Jerusalem in 1893. Only five years 
] a ter this settlement included 179 houses, among 


previously printed a Persian translation of the 
Psalms (Vienna, 1883) and of the Proverbs (Jerusa¬ 
lem, 1885). 

The Persian dialect spoken by the Jews of Bo¬ 
khara, as may be gathered from the literary docu¬ 
ments mentioned and from others, shows many lexi¬ 
cal and some grammatical peculiarities; being 
remarkable for many Turkish, particularly eastern 
Turkish, words, as appears especially in the above- 
mentioned “Ritual Compendium” (see Bacher, 
“ Judisch-Persisches aus Buchara.” in “Z. D. M. G.” 
vols. lv., lvi.; idem , “Turkische Lehnworter und 
Unbekannte Vokabeln im Persischen Dialekte der 
Juden Buehara’s ”; “ Kelchi Szemle ” in w Rev. Orien- 
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INTERIOR OF THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE AT BOKHARA. 
(After a photograph by E. N. Adler, London.) 


them two synagogues and two schools. It became 
a kind of intellectual center for the Jews that had 
remained at Bokhara, for in the last fev }cais dif¬ 
ferent works were printed at Jerusalem to supply 
the religious and literary needs of the Jews of Bo¬ 
khara. "Among these were the above-mentioned Pen¬ 
tateuch edition and Abraham Aminof s ‘‘Ritual 
Compendium,” both of which were translated into 
Persian by Simeon Hakam, a man remarkable for 
his activity, his knowledge of Jewish lore, and his 
thorough acquaintance with Persian. In his preface 
to the Pentateuch edition there are interesting re¬ 
marks on the traditional Persian Pentateuch tiansla- 
tion used by the Jews of Bokhara and their pionunci- 
ation of Persian. Benjamin Kolien of Bokhaia had 


tale,” 1902, iii.). For further information concern- 
ins: the literary activity of the Jews of Bokhara see 
Persian-Jewish Literature. 

g. . ^ * R _ 

There are perhaps 20,000 Jews in the country, 
most of whom live in the towns. Jews have for 
centuries been resident in both coun- 
Present- try and capital. Like tlieir neighbors, 
Day the Afghans, the Bokharians m gen- 
Conditions. oral, and especially the Turkomans, 
are by many believed to he descended 
from the Ten Tribes: but the Jews of Bokhara are 
Talmud Jews, and are-probably descended from the 
Babylonian Jews who migrated eastward after the 
conquest of Jerusalem by the Romans. Their family 
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names prove that many came from Persia via Merv 
and some from Khiva. 

The Chinese Jews of Kai-Fung-Fu (see China) 
are probably originally from Bokhara, the Persian 
rubrics in their liturgies being in the Bokliariau 
dialect. The Bokhara Jews themselves have a tra¬ 
dition that their ancestors settled in various parts 
of Persia, and especially at Sabzawar, two days’ 
journey from Meshed; that they were removed 
thence under the conqueror Genghis Khan (1220) to 
Balkh and Samarcand; and that when Samarcand 
fell into ruin, under Babi Mehemet Khan, the con¬ 
queror of Shah Abbas (1508), they went to Bokhara, 
where there was a Jewish colony: and some of them 
emigrated thence to Tsheen Patsheen (China), but 
soon ceased to have communication with their 
mother-country, though they ” carried their geneal¬ 
ogies with them.” 

The present writer visited Bokhara in 1897, and 
found four or five thousand Jews there, inhabiting 
a special quarter and wearing a special 
Statistics badge on their clothing. They seemed 
and Oc- intelligent and hospitable. Many of 
cupations. them were great travelers: one man 
had been to China; while several had 
visited India by way of Afghanistan and the Khai- 
bar Pass. At least two hundred had made the pil¬ 
grimage to Jerusalem; and there are at the present 
time (1902) at least that number of Bokliarians set¬ 
tled in Jerusalem with the pious purpose of living 
and dying there. 

Most of the traveled Jews of Bokhara had been 
to Moscow, many to Paris, and some to London. 
One old man had been five times to Moscow. His 
first journey there, forty years ago, had been by 
caravan by way of Astrakhan and the Volga, occu¬ 
pying eighty days and costing 500 rubles. ^ 

None of the Bokharian Jews were rich, but most 
of them seemed to earn a livelihood. Some were 
cotton-growers; some grew grapes, some cultivated 
tobacco; while many were merchants trading with 
Moscow, where tiiey^ exchanged carpets for manu¬ 
factured goods, and importing Indian tea from 
Bombay via Batum and Baku. The greater part of 
the cotton trade of the khanate is in the hands of 
the Jews, and 500,000 poods (about 18,000,000 lbs.) 
of cotton are annually exported from Bokhara. 

The largest synagogue of Bokhara is some 500 or 
600 years old, with modern additions that resemble 
chapels in a cathedral, divine service being held sep¬ 
arately in each. It has a genizah, or hidden cham¬ 
ber, in the roof, for the preservation of disused 
sacred writings. 

Tlie present chief rabbi is Mollah Hezekiah ha- 
Kohen, whose father was rabbi before him. In 1832, 
when the missionary Wolff, mentioned above, visited 
Bokhara, Mollah Pinchas, the elder, was chief rabbi, 
and there were four synagogues in the city. Wolff 
estimated the number of Jews at 10,000, and states 
that they paid only $300 per annum by way of 
tax to Bahadur Khan. He also states that there 
were 300 Jewish families, converts to Moham¬ 
medanism, who were scorned by the general popu¬ 
lation, and who intermarried with the Gholoom or 
slaves of Persia and not with the Uzbegs. Crypto- 
Jews from Meshed are still found in Bokhara. 


Toward the end of the eighteenth century one 
Joseph ben Moses Maimon, a native of Tetuan, and 
therefore called “Mughrebi,” came to Bokhara 
via Jerusalem and Bagdad. He found the Jews 
ignorant and unobservant, and revolutionized their 
ritual and practise, sending to Europe for Hebrew 
books. The Jews have now forgotten their old 
Persian liturgy and have adopted that of the Sephar¬ 
dim of Italy, in the belief that they 
Liturgy are descended, as Maimon was, from 
and the Spanish refugees of 1492. Rabbi 
Rabbis. Joseph Maimon had an unsuccessful 
rival in a learned Yemenite Jew, Bab hi 
Zacliariah ben Mazliah. 

The present writer brought back with him about 
seventy Hebrew and Hebrew-Persian manuscripts 
from Bokhara and its neighborhood, one of which 
was written in Herat, many of them being trans¬ 
literations into Hebrew of tlie great Persian poets, 
such as Sadi, Jami, and Nizami, and lesser local 
celebrities, like Tufili, Zeribu of Samarcand, and 
Musahfiki. 

In 1490 there flourished Uzziel Moses ben David, 
who wrote poems in Hebrew and Persian. Other 
poets were Yusuf Yehudi ben Isaac (1688-1755), 
mentioned above, and his friends, Uzbek, Elisha, 
and Solomon Mollah. Somewhat later were David 
ben Abraham ben MHD, Uzziel, Benjamin Siman- 
Tob, and Eleazar lia-Kohen, and, in the beginning 
of the nineteenth century Ibrahim ibn Abu al-Khair, 
author of the “Kliudaidad” (ed. Salemann, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1897). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Joseph Wolff, Researches ami Missionary 
.Labors Among the Jews , etc., 2d ed., London, 1835; C. Sale¬ 
mann, Judcvo-Persica. I. Chudaidak St, Petersburg:. 1897; 
E. N. Adler, The Persian Jews: Their Boohs and Ritual , 

| in Jew. Quart. Rev. x. 5S4: reprint, London, 1S9S; idem. J. 
Bird's-Eye View of the Transcaspian . in Contemporary 
Revicu'y Mav, 1898; Bacher, Das Jitdisch-BueliavisChG Gc- 
dicht Chudaidad. in Z. D. M. G. lii. 197; idem, Dev Dichtcr 
Jusuf Jelludi und Scin Lob Moses', ib. liii. 389; idem, Die 
J iidiseh-Persiscfie Diehtersehide von Buehara. ib. pp. 421, 
693; idem, Jiidisch-Pcrsischcs aus Buehara , ib. lv. 241; 
idem, Ein TJebrdisch-Persisches IVOrterhuch aus dem lhten 
JaftrJnnulert , Budapest, 1900; Vambery, Gcschichtc Bo- 
chciras , 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1S72. 

g. . E. N. A. 

BOLAFFIO, LEONE: Italian jurist; born at 
Padua Juh' 5, 1848. He was educated at Padua; 
attended the public schools, the Talmudic college 
—where S. D. Luzzatto was his teacher—and the 
University of Padua. Bolaffio afterward practised 
law at Venice for fifteen years, at the same time 
acting as professor in the Istituto Tecnico. Then 
he became professor in the law department of the 
University of Parma and that of Bologna. He is a 
member of the Koyal Commission for the Reform 
of the Commercial Code, commander of the organ¬ 
ization known as the Crown of Italy, and a cheva¬ 
lier of the Orders of SS. Maurizio and Lazzaro. 
Bolaffio was the first to advocate the introduction of 
Gabelsberger’s system of stenography into the pub¬ 
lic schools of Italy, and he himself wrote a manual 
for this system. He was also the founder, at Padua 
and Milan, of the Society for Stenography. Since 
1876 he has been the editor of the judicial paper 
“Temi Veneta,” founded by himself. Bolaftio’s 
principal work is his “Commento al Codice di Com- 
mercio,” 2d ed., 1899. He has also advocated the 
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abolition of bankruptcy proceedings in the case of 
business men of small means. 

Bhhiograpiiy : Boccardo, Nuova Enciclopedia Italiana , 
yoi. ib, Supplement, 1891. g 

BOLAFFIO, LUIGI FILIPPO : Italian jour¬ 
nalist and publisher; bom in Venice 1846, died at j 
Milan 1901. While he was still a youth his parents ; 
moved to Genoa, and there Bolaffi.o founded “La 
Fa villa,” a literary magazine. He returned to Ven¬ 
ice in 1866 and became a contributor to the “ Rinno- 
vamento” and “Venezia.” In 1880 lie went to 
Milan, where he edited the political newspaper 
“L’Italia.” Owing to differences with the publish¬ 
ers he abandoned this, and founded the “ Caffe, 
Gazzetta Nazionale,” which he afterward disposed 
0 f to a syndicate holding monarchic but liberal 
views. The “Gazzetta Nazionale” reflected the 
opinions of the Lombard aristocracy. Bolaffio’s 
political utterances involved him in many duels, in 
one of which, with Marin, the socialist and member 
of the Italian Parliament, he wounded his opponent 
almost mortally. 

On the death of one of his little sons, Bolaffio re¬ 
tired from politics and founded the well-known 
Milan publishing-house, the Casa Editrice Verri, 
which issues “ II Hondo Umoristico ” and many other 
popular journals. 

During the past twenty years Bolaffio, in conjunc¬ 
tion with liis wife (Sulamith, the daughter of Baer 
jolles of Berlin), wrote sixteen volumes of guide¬ 
books on Italy, Switzerland, and Paris, issued by 
Treves Brothers, Turin. Many of them have been 
translated into French, English, and German.^ Bo- 
jaffio was also the author of “II14 Giugno, 1859,” a 
historical memoir, Venice, 1867, and “Augusta,” a 
novel, Milan, 1888. 

Bibliography; Bocoardo, J\uovct Enciclopedia Itcilicuici , 
vol. ii. Supplement, 1S91. 

S. P’ 

BOLAT. See Bulat, Abraham Ibn. 

BOLEGHOW : Town in the district of Doliua, 
Galicia, Austria, the population, of which in isoo 
was 4,402, of whom half were Jew’s. The Jewish 
community dates from the day of the foundation of 
the place in 1612 by Nicholas Giedzinskv. According 
to the privileges granted the Jews by the founder 
and confirmed by" King Sigismund III. of Poland, 
they enjoyed equal freedom and rights with the 
Christians. They were released from all burden¬ 
some taxes and front the compulsory supply of 
relays. They had the right to build in any part of 
the town, and were granted a plot of ground for a 
garden to each house. Both w~ere their exclusive 
property, subject only to the payment of a small 
tax to the lord of the manor. A place to build a 
synagogue and land for a cemetery were granted 
them gratis and were free from taxes forever, as were 
also the other communal buildings that might be 
erected on the grounds of the synagogue. Charges 
by Christians against tlie Jew’s were under jurisdic¬ 
tion of the lord of the manor or of the judge ap¬ 
pointed by him, in accordance with the existing 
statutes and the privileges granted the Jew’s by the 
king. The Giedzinskys w r ere always favorably dis¬ 
posed toward the Jew r s, who had the right to be 


elected as jurymen and even as mayors. When, in 
1660, the first city mayor w^as sworn in, he made- 
oath as follow’s: “ I solemnly swear to live in har¬ 
mony and to defend the rights of the Roman Catho¬ 
lics, the Greek Catholics, and the Jew’s: of the rich 
and of the poor alike.” 

That the Jew’s of Bolecliow were greatly esteemed 
by their Christian neighbors is evinced by the fact 
that when the Cossacks, in 1669, burned down the 
castle of Zydaczow with all the official documents 
and privileges, the tow T n of Bolechow’ elected two- 
Jewish, delegates—Leib Ilkow’itz and Lipman Laza- 
rowdtz—to enter the privileges of the towm in the 
new- books of that place. When the Tatars in¬ 
vaded Bolechow in 1670 and destroyed and burned 
down many houses, and the Jewish population was 
impoverished, the lord of the manor, George de 
Giednie Giedzinskv, bishop of Lemberg, furnished 
many loans to the Jew’s. 


Bibliography : Ally. Zeitung dcs Jud. 1879, pp. 283-285. 

D. K. R. 

BOLESLAW I. CHROBRY (“the Brave”): 
King of Poland from 992 to 1025. According to 
the Polish preacher Matheusz Bembo, a contempo¬ 
rary of Sigismund III. (beginning of the seventeenth 
century), the first Jew’s settled in Poland in the 
reign of Boleslaw’ Chrobry; and the historian 
Maciejowski (“Zydzi w Polsce na Rusi iLitwie”) 
states that this king treated the Jew’s with the ut¬ 
most kindness. There ore traditions, however, to 
the effect that the Jew's had lived in Poland as early 
as the ninth century, enjoying considerable privi¬ 
leges granted by tlie earlier Polish princes, and that 
during the war that Boleslaw’ waged against the 
German emperor, Henry II., all their manuscripts 
were destroyed by fire, among which were the 
parchments containing records of those privileges. 
Some historians assert that Boleslaw, fearing that 
too much reading might enervate his subjects, or¬ 
dered the burning of the manuscripts. 

Bibliography : W. A. Maciejowski, Zydzi w Polsce na Rusi 
i Litwie. Warsaw, 1S7S; A. Krausliar, History a Zydow w 
JPoIsce, vol. i. 


BOLESLAW III. KEZYWOUSTY ("the 
Wry-Mouthed”) : King of Poland from 1102 to 
1139. In his time, according to Naruscliew’icz, 
the Jew’s spread through Poland and Lithuania as 
far as Kiev, where they carried on a lively trade, 
especially in salt wdth Holies and Przemvsl, and 
probably also in slaves. Being, as Dlugosc as¬ 
serts, a brave soldier and a magnanimous ruler and 
conqueror, it is safe to assume that the Jew s duiing 
his reign enjoyed considerable freedom. 

Bibliography : A. Kraushar, Histonja Zydow w Polsce. i. 62. 


BOLESLAW POBOZNY (“ tlie Pious ”): Duke 
of Kalisz; died 1278. He was distinguished for his 
courage and administrative ability. Boleshuv aimed 
at furthering the welfare of his subjects rather than 
at the enlargement of his domains by wars. Emi¬ 
gration from the neighboring countries had greatly 
increased the number of Jew’s in the duchy. This 
made it imperative to issue special regulations for 
their government, and in 1264 Boleslaw’ issued an 
edict granting them many privileges. This edict 
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consists of thirty-six articles, which display a spirit 
of toleration far in advance of the age. In 1334 these 
privileges were extended by Casimir the Great to 
the Jews of the whole of Poland. 

Bibliography : A. Krausliar. Histonja Zijdow w Polscc , i. 69 

etscq., Warsaw, 1865. 

H. R, 

BOLESLAW V. WSTYDLIWY ("the 
Bashful”): King of Poland (1228-79). During 
his reign (1240) the Mongols under Batu-Khan, the 
grandson of Genghis Khan, invaded Poland and 
carried away many thousand Jews as slaves to Asia. 
His reign is memorable also for the fact that he en¬ 
couraged the immigration of German artisans into 
Poland and introduced the Magdeburg law (Jus 
Teutonicum). This influx of Germans evoked 
against the Jews the hatred that had already taken 
root in western Europe during the Crusades. This 
period forms the beginning of the persecutions of the 
Jews in Poland, which lasted until Boleslaw Po- 
eozxy inaugurated (in 1264) his beneficial legislation. 
Bibliography : A. Krausliar, Historya Zijdow w PoUcc , i. 68. 

H. R 

BOLESO. See Hungary. 

BOLOGNA : Capital of the province of Bologna 
and of the division of Emilia, in northern Italy. As 
early as the beginning of the fourth century there 
were Jews in Bologna, but it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact date of their settlement. In 302 they had 
a cemetery, where, from malicious motives, two 
Christian martyrs were buried (“Ambrose,” v. 302, 
ed. Borne, 1579). Nothing further is recorded of 
the Jews until 1171, when they were expelled from 
the city for unknown reasons. By the end of the 
thirteenth century Jews had again settled at Bo¬ 
logna, for they called from Forli the celebrated 
Rabbi Iiillel of Verona. In 1308 they 

Early presented to Fra Aymerieo, prior of 
Records, the Dominicans, a Pentateuch writ¬ 
ten on vellum, and made in the form 
of a scroll like the copies used in the synagogue. 
Only the portions of this manuscript containing 
Numbers and Deuteronomy are now extant, and 
these are preserved in the university library. In 
1700 it was still complete, with a Hebrew inscrip¬ 
tion erroneously asserting the manuscript to have 
been written by Ezra. 

In 1366 the Jews were enclosed in a ghetto; but 
by the end of the fourteenth century they owned 
houses in all parts of the city and also held real 
estate. The two brothers Moses and Elia, of the 
Ne'arim family, came in 1394 from Rome to Bo¬ 
logna, bought houses, and founded one of the most 
beautiful synagogues of Italy. This family claimed 
to be descended from one of the four noble families 
carried captive by Titus to Rome. The two broth¬ 
ers were buried in a cemetery bought by themselves; 
the famous rabbi of Imola, Gedalia Yahia, mentions 
that lie had seen their tombstones. In 1417 Alber- 
gati, bishop of Bologna, persecuted the Jews, and 
ordered them to wear the distinctive yellow badge; 
this command was withdrawn after a time, but re¬ 
newed in 1458. In the same year a congress of 
rabbis was held at Bologna to consider the interests 
and security of the Jews, and it reassembled in the 
following year at Forli. (Its conclusions and ordi¬ 


nances, mm have been published by Iialberstamm; 
see the “Griitz Jubelschrift.”) In 1419 a delega¬ 
tion was sent to Pope Martin V., who afterward 
issued a bull favorable to the Jews. Fra Bernardino 
da Felt-re preached against them at Bologna in 1473, 
but without effect. 

A series of persecutions began in the second half 
of the sixteenth century; in Sept., 1553, the Talmud, 
together with a multitude of other 
Per- Hebrew books and even copies of the 
secutions Bible, was publicly burned by order 
in the of Pope Julius III. In May, 1556, the 
Sixteenth Jews were again enclosed in a ghetto 
Century, by order of Paul IV. A respite came 
under Pius IV. (1559-66). At that 
time the community of Bologna had eleven syna¬ 
gogues. In 1569, when Pius V. banished the Jews 
from the pontifical dominions excepting Rome and 
Ancona, 800 of them left Bologna. The Jewish 
cemetery was given to the monks of St. Peter, with 
the permission to disinter and burn the bodies 
(“ Archivio Domaniale, Monaclie di S. Pietro,” No. 
xxvi.); consequently some interesting sepulchral 
stones are preserved in the museum of Bologna, In 
1586 Sixtus V. permitted the Jews to return, and in 
1593 there were already more than 900 in the city. 
But in that year Clement VIII. again drove them 
out, and they departed, carrying with them the 
bones of their dead, which they buried in the small 
Jewish settlement of Picve di Cento. 

From 1593 to 1796 the Jcavs were forbidden to es¬ 
tablish themselves at Bologna; a few at a time being 
allowed to stop in the city for two or three days by 
special permission. On Sept, 5, 1796, General Sali- 
eetti, the commissioner of the French Directory, is¬ 
sued a decree which accorded to Jews the same 
rights that were given to other citizens. The num- 
| her of them in Bologna now steadily increased. 

1 When the city was restored to the popes in 1814, 
Pius VII. showed himself very friendly to them. 
Leo XII. made an effort to revive the oppressive 
laws, but did not cause much suffering at Bologna. 
Pius IX., liberal at first, afterward grew intolerant, 
and the Jews were made painfully conscious of this 
by the abduction of the boy Edgar Mohtara, who 
had been sec re tty baptized by a servant during an 
illness, and four years later, in 1858, was forcibly 
taken from his family and carried to Rome. The 
offense created a great sensation throughout the 
civilized world. On Aug. 10, 1859, a decree of the 
governor of the Romagna (which had been united 
with the kingdom of Italy under Victor Emmanuel) 
proclaimed the civil and political equality of all citi¬ 
zens. The number of Jews in Bologna now in¬ 
creased rapidty, growing from 229 in 1861 to 350 in 
18 H. Formerly the dead were buried in the ceme¬ 
tery of the neighboring community, hut later the 
municipality permitted their interment in the com¬ 
munal burying-place. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century there 
were about 1,200 Jews in Bologna, these having 
come in part from the territory of Mantua, Modena, 
and other places. They have a synagogue and a 
chief rabbi. The ritual used in the synagogue is the 
so-called Roman (Zunz, “Ritus,” p. 78). 

G - V. C. 
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Tlie Hebrew printing-press was introduced at a 
very early time into Bologna, though the exact date 
is not known. Some bibliographers ascribe the first- 
edition of the Psalms with the commentary of David 
Kimhi (published Aug. 29,1477, by Joseph ECayyim 
Mordecai, and Hezekiah of Ventura) to this city 
(Rabbinowicz inMerzbaclier’s “ Ohel Abraham,” No. 
4041 • compare De Rossi, “ Annales, ” i. 14, and Stein- 
sclineider, “Cat Bodl.” col. i.). In 1482 Joseph b. 
Abraham Cara vita (or Crovetta) set up a printing- 
press in his own house; and at this press Abraham 
ben Hayyim de 


For more detailed information, see De Rossi, “Annales Hebraeo- 
Typographic i,” § xv.. passim ; idem ,“De Hebraicae Typographies 
Origine,” passim; M. Schwab, “Incunables Orientaux,” Nos. 5, 
23, 24, 467, 472, 473, 476, 484, 489, 495, 514; Freimann, in “ Cen- 
tralbl. fiir Bibliothekswesen,” xix., part 3. In the university 
library of Bologna is a collection of about twenty-eight volumes 
of Hebrew MSS. which have been described by Leonello Modono 
in “ Cataloghi Codici Orientali di Alcume Biblioteche d’Italia,” . 
Florence, 1878, pp. 323 ct seq. 

D.J 

BOMBAY, INDIA. See Beni- Israel, India. 

BOMBERG, DANIEL; 


Tin tori printed 
the first edition 
of the Penta¬ 
teuch, with On- 
kelosandRaslii, 
which was fin- 
islied Jan. 20 of 
the same year 
(Zunz, in Gei¬ 
ger’s “Wiss, 
Zcit. fur Jiid. 
Theoh” v. 38; 
Steiusclm eider, 
ib. col. i.). It is 
supposed that 
the edition of 
the Five Scrolls 
with Raslii to 
the whole, and 
Ibn Ezra to Es¬ 
ther, w r as issued 
from Caravita’s 
])ress, and in the 
same year (De 
Rossi, ib. i. 130; 
Steinschneider, 
ib. No. 1031). 
Again, in the 
sixteenth cen¬ 
tury a Hebrew 
printing-press 
was active, no¬ 
tably between 
the years 1537 
andlolO, whena 
company of silk- 
weavers fur¬ 
nished themeans 
for this work. 
The following is 
a partial list of 
the publications 
during this 
period: 


notate 
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v Tefillot Lutiui.” Italian Jewish Prayers Printed in Hebrew Characters, 
Bologna, 1538. (In the Library of Columbia University.) 


Christian printer and 
publisher of He¬ 
brew works; 
born at Ant¬ 
werp ; died at 
Venice in 1549. 
After having 
learned from his 
father, Corne¬ 
lius, the art of 
printing and of 
type - founding, 
he went to Ven¬ 
ice, where, from 
1517 to 1549, 
he published 
many editions of 
Hebrew' works, 
including the 
following; The 
editio princeps 
of the “Biblia 
Rabbinica” 

(rr6n; msnpn), 

the Hebrew 
Bible with com¬ 
mentaries and 
three Chaldaic 
versions or Tar- 
gumim; the first 
Hebrew Bibles; 
editions of and 
commentaries 
on the Penta¬ 
teuch and other 
Biblical books; 
many grammat¬ 
ical and lexico- 
graphical 
works; philo- 
sophieal and 
ethical treatises; 
rituals; Me- 
kilta; Sif ra; 
Sifre; parts of 
the Mishnah; 


In 1537, Joseph ben David ibn Yahya’s (the younger) “Torah 
Or 11 (Steinschneider, ib. col. 1477); Obadiah of Sforno’s (the el¬ 
der) “ Or *A minim” (ib. col. 2076); (May 15), “Roman Ritual,” 
together with Elijah Zaken’s “Seder Ma'areket ” (ih. No. 2074); in 
1538. Joseph ben David ibn Yabya’s (the younger) commentary to 
the Five Scrolls and the Hagiographa (ib. col. 1476); Meuahem de 
Kminatfs “Piske Halakot” (ib. col. 1737); Judah lie-Hasid's 
“Sefer ha-Hasidim ”; ed. Abraham ben Moses Cohen (ib. col. 
1321); “Teiillot Latini,” Italian in Hebrew characters, the text 
vocalized ( ib . No. 2436); in 1539, Solomon ben Adret’s “Tesliu- 
bot” (ih. col. 2273); in 1540 (Oct.), “Malizor,” Italian rite, 
with the commentary of Johanan ben Joseph Treves to the 
whole and that of Obadiah Sforno to Pirke Abot (ih. No. 2579). 


several Midrashim; and, under the auspices of Pope 
Leo X., the first complete editions of the Babylonian 
Talmud (with the commentaries of 
Rashi, Tosafot, and R. Asher b. Je- 
hiel) and the Jerusalem Talmud. In 
the selection and editing of w'orks to 
be printed he was assisted by Hiyya 
b. Aleir (for Isserlein), Baruch Adel- 
kind (for Colon), and Jacob b. Hayyim (for the 
Talmud), and others. The following is an approxi- 


List of 
Bomber g’s 
Hebrew 
Works. 







Bomberg: 

Bonafos 
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mutely complete list of the Hebrew works issued by 
Bomberg, in chronological order; 


Biblia Rabbinica, ed. i., 

4 parts.1516-17 

Haftarot1516-4S 

Bible, ed. i.151T 

Psalms, ed. i.151S 

Prayer-Book of Roman 

Ritual.1519 

Joseph Colon’s Re- 

sponsa.1519 

Israel Isserlein, D'pDs 

D^PDi.1519 

Likkute Pardes ” (ex¬ 
tracts from various 

authors).1519 

Babylonian Talmud, 
ed. i., 15 vols. (first 

complete edition)_1520-23 

Kiddusliiu.1520 

Pesahim.between 1520-23 

Bible, ed. ii.1521 

Alfasi’s *' Halakot ”_1521-22 

Psalms, ed. ii.1521 

Abot, ed. i. ..1521 

Megillat Setarim (Par¬ 
ody on Purim), ed. i.1522 

Pentateuch.1522 

Moses de Coney, “Se¬ 
fer Mizwot.” ed. i.. .1523 
Jacob ben Asher, ” Tu- 

rim*’.1522 

Proverbs, Song of 
Songs and Ecclesi¬ 
astes, ed. i.1522 

Moses b. Nahman. Com¬ 
mentary, u Baba 

Batra ”.1523 

Isaac Nathan b. Ka- 
lonvmus, “ Me'ir Ne- 

tib”.1523 

Aaron ha-Levi of Bar¬ 
celona, 44 Sefer ha- 

Hinnuk”.1523 

Mikweli Abraham.1523 

Abraham Saba, *vnx 

Pit:n (Novelise).1523 

Recan at i on the Penta¬ 
teuch.1523 

Jerusalem Talmud, ed. 

pr.1523 

Pentateuch, Megillot, 

Haftarot, ed. i.1523 

Baruch b. Isaac of 
Worms, “Sefer ha- 

Terumah ”.1523 

Solomon b. Adret, No¬ 
vellas on Berakot 

and Hullin.1523 

Psalms, ed. iii.1524 

Proverbs, Song of Songs 
and Ecclesiastes, ed. 

ii.1524 

Maimonides, 44 Yad ha- 
Haznkah ” (2 vols.) ..1524 
TeAllah (Spanish ritual) 1524 
Biblia Rabbinica, ed. 

ii., 4 parts.1524-25 

Bible, ed. iii.1525-28 

Abot, ed. ii.1526 


Mishnah Sukkah..... ..1526 
Mishnah Hullin.... ... .1526 
Babylonian Talmud, 15 

parts, second ed.1526-4S 

Pentateuch, Megillot, 

Haftarot, ed. ii.1527 

Mishnah Shekalim... . .1527 
Job and Daniel, ed. i. .1527 
Elijah Mizrahi, Com¬ 
mentary on Rashi, i.1527 
M i s li n a li Kodasliim 

and Tolmrot.1528 

Prayer-Book (Karaitic 

rite).1528-29 

Teflllah (German rit¬ 
ual).1529 

David Kimhi, " sefer- 

ha-Shorashim ”.1529 

R. Nathan ben Jehiel, 

44 ‘Aruk ”.1531-32 

Pentateuch, ed. ii.1533 

Psalms, ed.lv.1537 

Job and Daniel, ed. ii..l53S 

Psalms, ed. v......1538 

Proverbs, Song, and 


Ecclesiastes, ed. iii..1538 
Elias Levita, “Masoret 


lia-Masorali . 

.1538 

Elias Levita, ' 

"Tub 

Ta’am ”. 


Benjamin Ze’eb 

’s Re- 

snnnsn.. 

_1589 

Mishnah Mo‘ed Katan 1539 

Pentateuch, Megillot, 

Haftarot, eds. iii.-v...!543 

Bible, ed. iv. 

.1544 

Elijah Mizrahi, 

Com- 

mentarvon Rashi, ii.1545 

Mekilta. 


Biblia Rabbinica, eel. 

iii., 4 parts_ 


Hai Gaon, "■ic*.. 

..1540 


1546 

Sifre and Sifra.. 

.1546 

Yelamdenu, i. e., 

Tan- 

huma. 

..1546 

Slioher Tob on 

the 

Psalms. 


Moses ibn Habib, ‘ 

Alar- 

pe Lashon”.... 

.1546 

Abraham ibn 

Ezra. 

“Zahut”. 

.1546 

Abraham ibn 

Ezra, 

“Moznayim”. 



Isaac Arama, Com¬ 
mentary on the Pen¬ 
tateuch........... ,..1546 

/ “ Sha 4 are Dura ”.1547 

Levi b. Gershon, com¬ 
mentary on the Pen¬ 
tateuch ...1547 

Moses de Coucy, “Se¬ 
fer Mizwot,” ed. ii. .1547 
Pentateuch, Megillot, 

Haftarot, ed. v.1548 

Bahya, “Hobot ha- 

Lebabot”.1548 

Jacob Weil’s Responsa.1549 


Though not actually the father of Jewish typog¬ 
raphy, as he is sometimes called, Bomberg began a 
new epoch in that art, and during the latter part of 
his life had many rivals and imitators 
His even at Venice; these including Fran- 
Typog 4 - cesco Brucello, the two Dei Farri 
raphy. brothers, Marco Antonio Giustiniani, 
the Bragadini, Jean de Gara, and Za- 
netto. Some of these having won from Bomberg 
bis ablest assistant, Cornelius Adelkind, acquired 


considerable wealth in their profession; but Bomberg 
himself expended so much money on the paper, en¬ 
gravings, and types for which his works were noted, 
that before bis death he had lost almost his whole 
fortune. 

Bibliography: Geiger, Jild. Zeit. v. 37 et scq.; stein- 
schneider, in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. article Jild. Typo¬ 
graphic , xxviii. 43b. 

J. M. S. 

BONA SFORZA: Polish queen; born 1493; 
died 1557; second wife of King Sigismund I. She 
was remarkable for her beauty and energy, but 
thoroughly hated in Poland for her intrigues and 
avarice. She sold high government offices, and her 
courtiers and “ voyevod’s ” were bribe-takers. Her 
favorite, the influential crown marshal, Peter 
Kmita, obtained bribes simultaneously from both 
Jewish and Christian merchants, promising either 
party to protect its interests at the Diet or before 
the king. During the last years of Sigismund’s 
reign Queen Bona not only assumed equal sovereign 
power with him, but often exercised absolute rule. 

There are many documents extant granting privi¬ 
leges to the Jews in Bonn’s name, which privileges 
were confirmed by subsequent rulers of Poland (see 
Sigismund I., the Old ; Sigismund August, and 
Poland). 

Bibliography: Vita Petri Kmithac do Wisniczc Palatini 
Cracovicnsis , p. 200, Posen, 1854; CzachU Rnsprciva o 
Zjfdach , pp. 81, 82, Wilna, 1807; Solomon Luria (Rashal), 
Shaalot Utcshuhot, 1547, No. 35; Griitz, Gcscli. dcrJudcn , 
ix. 443; A. Kraushar, Histnryci Zydow a v Polsce , 2 vols., 
p. 181, Warsaw, 1S66; Regesty i NadpisL Nos. 223, 255,168, 
463, 494, St. Petersburg, 1899. 

II. R 

BONAFOS, or EN BONAFOS, ALFAQUIN: 

French physician; lived in the second half of the 
fourteenth century at Perpignan, where he was 
president of the community. 

Bibliography : Nissim Gerondi, Responsa , No. 65; Gross, 
Gallia Judaicci , p. 474. 

G. I. Beil 

BONAFOS, ASTRUC AZARIAH B. JO¬ 
SEPH. See Azaria b. Joseph. 

BONAFOS, MENAHEM BEN ABRAHAM 

(called also Bonafoux, Abraham of Perpi¬ 
gnan): French philosopher; flourished at the end 
of the fourteenth century and at the beginning 
of the fifteenth. He was the author of a work en¬ 
titled “ Sefer ha-Gedarim ” (Book of the Definitions), 
or, as it is also called, “Miklal Yofi ” (Perfection of 
Beauty), a dictionary of technical expressions in 
Hebrew works on philosophy, ethics, and medicine, 
especially the terms found in the “Guide of Per¬ 
plexed.” The author aimed rather to give a clear 
explanation • of the terms than their etymology, 
though drawing sometimes upon Arabic and Greek 
for help in his explanations. The work was pub¬ 
lished with some notes by Isaac VFlN (probably 
“ Arroyo ”) at Salonica in 1567, and at Berlin in 
1798, with a Hebrew commentary by Isaac Satanow. 

Bibliography : De Rossi, Dizionario Stoi'ico. p. 75; Stein- 
schneider. Cat. Rodl. col. 1719; Gross, Gallia Judaicci. 
p. 476. 

K - I. BlU 

BONAFOS (DlSUn), or BONIFAS (DKSJU), 

VIDAL : Talmudist of Barcelona, at the end of the 
thirteenth century. Bonafos took a very active part 
in the anti-Maimonistic controversy, and tried also- 
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Page from Bomberg's Edition of the Talmud, 1o26. 

(Ill the Union Theological Seminary, New York.) 
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to influence his brother, Crescas Vidal of Perpi¬ 
gnan, against the study of philosophy. Bonafos’ 
two letters to his brother are printed in the collec¬ 
tion “Minhat Kena’ot ” (pp. 45, 491, Presburg, 1838). 
To MoTse-Nathan, author of the ethical poem enti¬ 
tled D"n niwS'Vin (printed in the fiyp of Mena- 
hem Lonzauo, pp. 142-150, Venice, 1638) (MSS. 
Paris, No. 1284, 1), were addressed some pieces of 
verse on the subject of his writing, and one of these 
was composed by Bonafos Vidal. Neubauer, how¬ 
ever, doubts whether this is the same rabbi who was 
connected with the disputes of Abba Mari. The 
identity of Bonafos with Bonafos Vidal of Salon, 
whose name is given as the owner of a manuscript 
now in Rome (Vatican, No. 107, 7), is not clear. This 
manuscript contains a prayer for the Feast of Purim, 
composed by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus. 

Rossi ' No. 194: Neubauer, 
Cat. Bodl.Hebr. 3188. No. 21 S3; Turin, v. 30; Paris, No. 970, 
6; Renan-Neubauer, Rabbins Frangais. pp. 600, 658, 660, 6SS 
compare xxxi. 766; Gross. Gallia Judaica , p, 464. ’ 

L - «• ar. s. 

BONAFOUX, DANIEL ISRAEL : An active 
adherent of Shabbethai Zebi; lived at Smyrna in the 
seventeenth century. He was not disappointed 
when the apostasy of the latter was announced. 
At Shabbethai’s death he pretended to have had 
visions and to have received the gift of prophecy. 
He maintained that Shabbethai was not dead, but 
hidden, and that he would reappear after forty-live 
years. 

People at that time were so excited that every 
charlatan found followers. Realizing the danger 
of such a state of things, the rabbinate of Smyrna 
addressed itself to the cadi and obtained the banish¬ 
ment of Bonafoux. He then settled with his fol¬ 
lowers at the small town of Kasaba, near Smyrna, 
wdiere he continued his preaching. At the same 
epoch, Abraham Michael Cardoso, the founder of 
cabalistic dualism, wiio had been banished from 
Tripoli for misconduct, arrived at Smyrna and found 
in Bonafoux a warm friend. The agitation begun 
by Bonafoux lasted for several years, until he, like 
his master, Shabbethai Zebi, embraced Islam. 
Bibliography : Eniden, Torcit ha-Nciuiot, ed. Lemberi? p. 
der ^Jiidcn P- 55; Gratz, Gesch. 

D - I. Br. 


they formed an “imperium in imperio,” and that 
the majority of them were parasites. Before Jew's 
could be emancipated they must be uplifted morally 
and religiously: in other words, they must embrace 
Catholicism. The French Jew's, not realizing the 
full import of Ronald’s attacks, did not defend them¬ 
selves energetically enough; only Moses Pinado of 
Bordeaux replying to his diatribes. 

After the Restoration, Bonald became a member 
of the council of public instruction, and from 1815 to 
1822 he sat in the Chamber as a deputy. His speeches 
and votes were invariably on the extreme conserva¬ 
tive side. From 1816 omvard he w r as a member of 
the Academy; and in 1830 he retired to his country 
seat, where he remained till his death. 

BiBUOORArnY : Encyc. Brit. \ Gratz, Gesch. der Judcir xi 
Tjnivcrcd ^ Gmncle Encyclopedic ; P. Larousse, Diet. 

A. R. 


D. 


BONAFOUX, MENAHEM B. ABRAHAM. 

See Bonafos, Menahem n. Abraham. 

BONALD, LOUIS-GABRIEL-AMBROISE: 

French philosopher, politician, and anti-Jewish wai¬ 
ter; born Oct. 2, 1774; died at Nomma Nov. 23, 
1840. Being opposed to the Revolution of 1789, he 
emigiated in 1^91 and settled at Heidelberg, wiiere 
he wrote his first important work, “ Theorie du Pou- 
voir Politique et Religieux dans la Societe Civile,” 
w T hich w 7 as condemned b} r the Directorate. Later 
he returned to France, and became the leader of 
the political and ecclesiastical reaction. He endeav¬ 
ored to reduce the Jews to their former degraded 
position. 

In an article, “Sur les Juifs,” in the “Mercure de 
France,” Feb. 8, 1806, Bonald repeated the usual 
anti-Semitic accusations. The burden of his tirade 
was that the Jews were at war with morality, that 


RON AN, DAVID : Rabbi of the Livornian 
community of Tunis; died in that city in 1850. 
After his death his family defrayed the expenses 
of the publication of his works/"Nislial David,” 
“Oliel David,” both containing responsa (Leghorn, 
1857); “Mohd David,” a commentary on “ ‘ Abodat 
ha-Kodesh” of Solomon Adret (Jerusalem, 1887); 

Mahaneh David,” and various treatises on ritual 
divorce (ib. 1889). In collaboration with Judah 
Levy of Gibraltar he wrote “Dai Hash ab responsa 
on the command to women not to show 7 their hair 
(Leghorn, 1846); and “ Dai Heshib ”—a commentary 
on the treatise Sanhedrin (ib. 1846). He also edited 
some works of his father and of others. 

L - G - M. K. 

BONAN, ISAAC: Author; father of David 
Bonan; lived in Tunis at the end of the eighteenth 
century. After his death the following wrorks of his 
were published; “Ohole Yizhak ” (Isaac’s Tents) 
—commentaries on several treatises of the Baby¬ 
lonian Talmud and on the Yad ha-Hazakah, Leg¬ 
horn, 1821; “ Ohel Yesliarim” (The Tent of the 
Righteous)—Talmudic novellas in alphabetic order, 
Leghorn, 1846; and, added to this latter work, 
Berit Abraham” (Abraham’sCovenant)—commen¬ 
taries on the Pentateuch, the Psalms, the Proverbs, 
and other books, as well as on the Passover Hag- 
gadah. 

Bibliography : Gazes, Notes Bibliographiques sur la Litte- 
rature Juivc-Tumsicnnc , pp. 36 ct scq. 

L - G * M. K. 

BONAPARTE, NAPOLEON. See Napo¬ 
leon I. 

BONASTRUC DESMAESTRE (nBBWDD*!) 

(called also Astruc Maestre or R. Astrug): Span¬ 
ish controversialist at the disputation at Tortosa 
1413-14, Bonastruc was a prominent citizen in 
Gerona. When, under a penalty of 1,000 florins, he 
wms summoned to appear with his fourteen-year-old 
son and his little granddaughter before the queen 
dowager of Aragon in order to defend himself against 
a charge brought against his family, the lawyers of 
the town interceded in his behalf (April 21, 1411) 
before the council of the queen dowmger, seeking to 
excuse his absence, and saying that it would be im¬ 
possible for hint to obey the royal summons, since 
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tile hostility against the Jews rendered the jour- 
r,oy dangerous (see Girbal, “Los Judios en Ge- 
rona. ” p. 35). 

In February of the same year Bonastruc wrote to 
Zcrahiali ha-Levi, called Don Ferrer Saladin, con- 
remind a lawsuit which he was prosecuting, in con- 
sequence of the betrothal of his son Bonastruc with 
a young orphan already affianced to another (“Rev. 
Ft Juives,” xv. 34). Whether the summons to the 
presence of the queen was in any way connected 
ivith the lawsuit, or whether the letter of Bonastruc 
t o Zeraliiah ha-Levi was wrongly dated, has not been 
determined. 

On Dec. 8, 1412, at the request of Pope Benedict 
XIII., Bishop Ramon de Castellar of Gerona, through 
a notary, invited Bonastruc, Azay (not Azag) Toros 
(Todros), Nissim Ferrer, Jaffuda (Judali) Alfaquim, 
and Bonastruc Joseph (the last-named not a physi¬ 
cian) members of the Jewish community of Gerona, 
in order to communicate to them the letter from the 
pope requesting the city to send four, or at least two, 
of its most learned men to the disputation at Tor- 
tosa, adding, “ et quia Bonastruch maestre eruditus 
in talibus asseritur, ipsum volumus inter ceteros 
principaliter transmittatis, ministrando eis expensas 
scu salaria in similibus assueta ” (Girbal, ib . pp. 35,. 
83). Flence Bonastruc, together with the rabbis 
Todros and Ferrer, was sent as a delegate from 
Gerona. Bonastruc, who disputed with Geronimo 
de Santa Fe on Feb. 10, 11, and 15, on one occasion 
aroused the anger of the pope (who was present) to 
such an extent that his fellow-delegates became 
frightened, and on their return bitterly reproached 
him, saying: “ W Q had not agreed among ourselves 
to speak as you have done.” It is noteworthy that 
Bonastruc, together with tlie rabbis Todros and Fer¬ 
rer, the delegates from Gerona, conducted the dis¬ 
pute. The report sent as a circular letter to the 
community at Gerona was probably not written by 
Bonastruc. 

Bibliography: Ibn Verga, Shebcp Ychuddh , pp. *6; 
Griitz, Gcsch . tier Juden, 3d ed., viii. 40<. 

G. M - 

BONASTRUC, ISAAC: Rabbi at Palma in 
Majorca at the end of the fourteenth century; prob¬ 
ably born in Barcelona. After tlie loss of his entiie 
fortune during the persecutions of 1391, he v ent to 
Algiers and forced his services as rabbi upon the 
Jewish community there, stipulating for an annual 
salary of thirty doubloons. Bonastruc had shown 
himself quarrelsome in Palma; and after Ills advent 
in Algiers he opposed Isaac ben Shesket, who had 
been installed as rabbi by the Jewish community. 
Bonastruc even tried through slander to. drive the 
latter from his position. Together ^ with Simon 
Duran and Isaac ben Sbesliet, he officiated foi a 
number of years in the rabbinate. 

Bibliography : Isaac b. Sbesbet, Responsa , Nos. 60, 61. 

G M. K. 

BONASTRUC DA PORTA. See Moses b. 
Nahman. 

BON AVENTURA, FORTUNATO DE S.: 

Member of the Royal Academy of Science of Lisbon 
about the beginning of the nineteenth century. He 
attempted a history of the literature of the Jewish 


authors in Portugal, under the title “ Memoria Sobre 
o Comedo, Progresso e Decadencia da Litteratura 
Hebraica entre os Portuguezes Catliolicos Romanos, ” 
which appeared in the ninth volume of the Acad¬ 
emy’s memoirs, but is of little value. 

g M. K 

BONAVOGLIO (HEFEZ), MOSES, OF 
MESSINA : Sicilian physician; bom at the end of 
the fourteenth century; died 1447. Renowned for 
his learning and eloquence, he was deputed iu 1428 
by seventeen Jewish communities of Sicily to w ait 
on King Alfonso Y. for the purpose of obtaining the 
abrogation of anti-Jewish laws enacted in that year. 
Bonavoglio succeeded in his mission, and gained the 
favor of Alfonso, who appointed him his physician 
and counselor. At the death of Joseph Nesia, Bona¬ 
voglio was elected chief rabbi (“ naggid ”) of Sicily. 


Bibliography: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 517, 518, 519; Gudemann, 
Gesch, ties Erziehunqswesens , p. 275; Bartolomeo e Giuseppe 
Laeumina, Codice Dwlomatico dei Giudei di Sicilia, pp. L£> 


et S6Q. 
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BONDAGE. See Slavery. 

BOND AVI (EN): Translator; brother of Sam¬ 
uel of Marseilles; lived at Tarascon in the first half 
of the fourteenth century. Bondavi assisted his 
brother in revising the Hebrew translation, by Jacob 
ben Machir, of Abu Mohammed Jabir ibn Aflah’s 
abridgment of Ptolemy’s “ Almagest.” His brother 
speaks of him in the colophon as well versed in such 


subjects. 

Bibliography: Steinscbnoider^Hehn Uehe^. P- 544^ ^nnfa 

Vnnbonor 7*7 AIM.) , l ~* ' ~~ ~ A ~ r 


Judaica , p. 381. 
G. 


M. S. 


BONDAVIN, BON JUDES: Physician; lived 
at the end of the fourteenth century and the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth. He practised medicine at 
Marseilles from 1381 to 1389, and in 1390 went to 
Sardinia, settling at Alghero. In addition to his 
medical skill, Bondavin possessed great knowledge 
of Talmudical literature; and the Jewisli community 
of Cagliari elected him rabbi. The king confirmed 
this election and extended Bondavin’s jurisdiction 
over all the Jews of Sardinia. This official post 
gave him much influence, and he was admitted 
among the high dignitaries who attended Ring 
Martin II. when the latter sojourned at Cagliari. 
Bondavin carried on a scientific correspondence with 
Isaac ben Sheshet Barfafc (Ribash), who answered 
the question propounded to him in his Responsa, No. 
171. 


Bibliography : Barthelemy, Lcs Mcdecins d Marseille , p. 27 r 
Isaac Bloch, in Her. Et. Juives , viii. ~S0. 


BONDI, ABRAHAM BEN YOM-TOB: Bo¬ 
hemian Talmudist; died 1787 at Prague. His pos¬ 
thumous work, “ Zera* Abraham” (Seed of Abraham), 
essays on various treatises of the Talmud and on the 
post-Talmudic writers who treat of marital ques¬ 
tions, was published by his son Nehemiah. Feiwel 
Bondi, who added an appendix (Prague. 1808). 
Another work of Abraham's, “ Tyyun Mishpat 
(Investigation of the Law), is still in manuscript. 
bibliography: Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica . i. 125; Stein- 
schneider, Cut - Bodl. No. 4195. 
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BONDI, ELIJAH BEN SELIG : Austrian 
preacher; bom at Prague at the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century; died there about 1860. He studied 
Talmud at Presburg under the direction of Meshul- 
-lam Tismenitz, and later at Alt-Ofen with Moses 
Ml'mz. In 1826 he was appointed preacher in his 
native town, a position which he held until his 
•death. 

Bondi was the author of two series of sermons, 
published at Prague, 1882-56: (1) “Sefer ha-She‘a- 
rim” (Book of Gates), containing philosophical hom¬ 
ilies on various ethical subjects, collected from 
Baby a, Judah ha-Levi, Albo, and others; (2) “Tife- 
ret Adam ” (The Beaut} r of Man), forming the second 
part of “ Sefer lia-She‘arim,” and containing extracts 
from religious philosophical works. 

Bibliography: Introduction to Sefer ha-Slic'arim : Fiirst, 
Bibl, Jud, i, 135; Zeitlin, BWl. Post-Mendels. p. 37. 
s. I. Bn. 

BONDI, JONAS: American rabbi; born at 
Dresden, Saxony, July 9, 1804; died at New York 
March 11, 1874. He was educated at the Univer¬ 
sity of Prague and in the theological circles of that 
city. He was president of the synagogue of his 
native city, and in 1859 came to America, where he 
accepted the position of rabbi-preacher in the Nor¬ 
folk street (“Anshe Cliesed ”) congregation of New 
York city. He served there but one year, when he 
became the proprietor and editor of a Jewish paper, 
“The Hebrew Leader,” published in English and 
German. One of his daughters, Selma, became the 
wife of Isaac M. Wise of Cincinnati. 

A. 

BONDI, MORDECAI (Marcus) : German 
author; lived at Dresden in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. He wrote, together with his 
brother Simon Bondi, the “ Or Ester, a Hebrew 
dictionary of the Latin words occurring in the Tal¬ 
mud, Targumim and Midrashim. Some of his essays 
are also extant in the periodical “Jedidja” (i 117- 
125; iii. 72, 196; iv. 35). 

Bibliography : Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i. 125; Zunz, Die Monats- 
tage des Kalenderjalires, p.67; Karpeles, Gesch. der. Jtid. 
Lit. p. 1083. 

L * G - I. Ber. 

BONDI, NEHEMIAH. See Bondi, Abra¬ 
ham b. Yom-Tob. 

BONDI, PHILIP (Jacob Koppel) : Austrian 
rabbi; born at Jinoschitz, Bohemia, Feb. 26, 1830. 
After having received a good education at home 
under the care of his father (Samuel), Bondi entered 
the gymnasium at Prague in 1844, and studied Tal¬ 
mud and Rabbinica under Raphael Schulhof and 
Solomon J. Rapoport, who in 1852 conferred upon 
him the title of Morenu. Continuing his philo¬ 
sophical studies, Bondi in 1857 received his doctor’s 
degree from the University of Prague and his rab¬ 
binical diploma from Aaron Kornfeld and Daniel 
Frank, whose yeshibah he had attended. 

In the same year lie taught at Budweis, and from 
1859 to 1868 at Kassejovic. From 1868 to 1876 he 
was rabbi at Brandeis. Being a strong partizan in 
the Bohemian movement, he was appointed preacher 
in the vernacular by the newly founded Jewisli- 
Boliemian society, Or Tarnid (Continual Light), 
at Prague, after whose collapse he became a teacher 


of religion at the Bohemian Jewish schools, and 
rabbi at the synagogue founded by Porges. 

In 1886 he published five Bohemian sermons under 
the title “ Kol Ya‘akob ” (Voice of Jacob). He also 
began to publish a Bohemian translation of the 
Pentateuch. 

Bibliography : Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron , s.v., Warsaw, issn 

S. Man. 

BONDI, SIMON : Lexicographer of the Tal¬ 
mud; lived at Dresden; died there Dec. 20, 1816. 
He wrote, together with his brother Mordecai, the 
“ Or Ester ” (Light of Esther), a Hebrew dictionary 
of the Latin words occurring in the Talmud, Targu¬ 
mim and Midrashim (Dessau, 1812). They also 
wrote a similar work on the Greek words, which has 
never been printed. The periodical “Jedidja” (i. 
117-125) contains a biography of Simon by his 
brother Mordecai. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. p. 138; Zunz, Die Mounts - 
tage dcs Kalcnderjahres , p. 67. 
l. g. I. Ber. 

BONDMAID. See Slavery. 

BONDMAN. See Slave. 

BONDOA. See Todros b. Moses Yom-Tob. 

BONDS. See Deeds. 

BONE (BONA) [Arabic, Beled el- c Anab]: 
Town in the province of Constantine, Algeria, called 
by the Romans “Hippo Regius.” It had many 
Jewish inhabitants as early as the first centuries of 
the common era, as is attested by several epitaphs 
found in the environs of the place. Like the Jews 
of other communities in Mauritania, those of Bone 
suffered many vicissitudes. Under the dominion of 
pagan Rome they enjoyed complete freedom, even 
making many proselytes among the Kabyles, their 
neighbors; but in the fourth century, when the city 
became the see of Augustine, they began to suffer 
persecution. In 431 Bone was destroyed by the 
Vandals, and was not rebuilt until the seventh cen- 
tuiy, this being done by the Arabs. 

There are no records concerning the date of settle¬ 
ment of Jews at Bone after its reconstruction; but 
it may be supposed that the city, which, according 
to Ibn Haukal, was very prosperous in the tenth 
century, attracted many of them. The second half 
of the twelfth century brought disaster to all the 
Jewish communities in the Maghreb, particularly 
that of Bone. The fair treatment of the Jews dur¬ 
ing the dynasties of the Aglilabites and Almoravides 
was followed b}^ the terrible persecutions by the 
fanatical Almoliades; and many of them were com¬ 
pelled either to immigrate to the East or to embrace 
Islamism. In 1152 Roger of Sicily led away captive 
all the inhabitants of Bone. During the fifteenth 
century, in consequence of the exile of the Jews 
from Spain, the Jewish community of Bone greatly 
increased; but at the beginning of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the city fell into the hands of the Spaniards, 
and the Jews underwent many sufferings. In 1541, 
however, the defeat of Charles V. before Algiers 
freed the community of Bone, and during the Turk¬ 
ish domination it enjoyed a fair amount of religious 
freedom. 
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Like all Algerian communities, Bone was gov¬ 
erned by a “ mukaddam, ” assisted by a council (“ Tobe 
ln-‘Ir ”), Since tlie French conquest of Algeria the 
system of consistories has been introduced, and 
Bone belongs to that of Constantino, having at its 
licvid a rabbi and a president. The Jewish commu- 
uitv of the city contains 1,000 souls. It possesses 
an old synagogue called “ Al-Gharibah ” (The Won¬ 
derful), which is held in great veneration even by 
tlu> Arabs, on account of a scroll of the Law which 
is said to have been miraculously preserved there. 

nnu IOGRAPIIY: Bulletin Archeologiquc clu Comite des Tra- 
nmvHistoriques, No. 1, xiii.64; Eliedela Primaudaie,De 
Commerce et la Navigation de I'Mjene Avant 
mi etc n. 71; Abraham Cahen, m Recueil clela Societe 
Archenloqique de Constantine , 1867, p. 104; Cahen, _ -Les 
juifs et VAlgeria au Moment de la Conquete , pp. et seq. 
See Algeria. 

G. L BR - 

BONENEANTE OF MIDHATJD, or HEZE- 
KIAH HA-MIDIABI : French physician; lived 
in the fourteenth century. He was the author of a 
medical treatise entitled “Gabriel,” still extant in 
manuscript (Gunzburg, No. 316). Bonenfante trans¬ 
lated also into Hebrew Arnold de Villeneuve’s work, 

“Tabula Super Vita Brevis.” 

Bibliography: Rev. Et.Juives , ix. 215; xiii. 301, 303; Stein- 
schneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 843; Renan-Neubauer, Les Eci i- 
vains Juifs Fran^ais, p. 416. 

G. 

BONET, ABIGDOR B. MESHULLAM, See 

Abigdor, Abraiiam. 

BONET, ABRAHAM PROPHIAT. See 

Penini, Jedaiaii. 

BONET, JACOB BEN DAVID BEN YOM- 
TOB (BONJORN): Spanish astronomer; lived 
probably at Perpignan in the fourteenth century. He 
was the author of astronomical tables piepaied at 
Perpignan in 1361. These tables, still extant in 
manuscript (Bibliotlieque Nationale, Paris, MS. 
No. 10,901; Neubauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
'2072, 2), enjoyed a great reputation. They were 
translated into Latin in the fifteenth century, and 
were the subject of many Hebrew- commentaries, 
among which was one w r ritten by Joseph ben Saul 
Kimhi (Vatican MSS. Nos. i., v., 1, 7). Many man¬ 
uscripts of these tables w^ere retranslated from Latin 
into Hebrew-. 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 615; Ber¬ 
liner's Magazine xvi. 49; Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecnvain s 
Juifs Frangais, p. 355. 

g. -*-• 

BONET DE DATES or DATTES (known in 
Hebrew- as Jacob ben Immanuel Provinciate) : 
Physician and astrologer; knowm chiefly as the in¬ 
ventor of an astronomical ring-dial by means of 
which solar and stellar altitudes can be measured 
and the time determined with great precision by 
night as w-ell as by day; lived in the latter part of 
the fifteenth century and the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth. Originally from Provence, and belonging 
to a family that had its origin in Lattes near Mont¬ 
pellier, he was forced to leave Provence with the 
rest of his brethren and settled in Carpentras. 
Thence he w T cnt to Rome, w-liere he became plij si- 
cian to Pope Alexander \Y. (1430-1508), and latei 
to Pope Leo N. (1503-13). At this time .lie became 
III.-20 


rabbi of the Jew-ish community, to which he was 
able to render much assistance. He married the 
daughter of the physician Comprat Mosse of Aix. 
Bonet described the use of his instrument in a trea¬ 
tise written in Carpentras, the full title of which is: 
“Boneti de Latis, Medici Provenzalis, Annuli per 
eum Compost! Super Astrologiae Utilitate.” It ap¬ 
peared as a supplement to the “ Calculate Composta 
in Rima de Juliano de Dati,” Rome, 1493, and w-as 
dedicated to Pope Alexander VL At the end Bonet 
craves pardon for his bad Latin, on the scoi e of 
being a Hebrew-. The treatise w-as republished by- 
Jacob Faber of Etaples, together with his own com¬ 
mentary on John Sacrobosco’s “De Sphaera Mundi ” 
and Euclid’s “Geometry,” Paris, lo00.^ Editions 
were also published iu 1507, 1521, and 1534. Tw*o 
editions appeared later at Marburg, in 1537 and 
1557. In bad Latin, Bonet w-rote a treatise entitled 
u Prognosticum,” published at Rome in 1498, and 
dedicated to cardinals Valentiniani and De Borgia, 
in which he predicted: the coming of the Messiah in 
the year 1505. A full account of the book is to be 
found in Abraham Farnsol s manuscript, Magen 
Abraham,” or “ Wikuali ha-Dat,” 

A pupil of the above-mentioned Jacob Faber, 
Charles Bovillus, 1470-1553, relates in the preface to 
his “ Dialogi de Trinitate” that he met Bonet de 
Lates in the Roman ghetto in 1507, and w-ent to his 
house in order to see the ring that he had invented. 
The top part of the house w-as a synagogue contain¬ 
ing the ark, hidden by- a curtain, and books, lamps, 
and praving-scarfs. Here, also, Bonet’s thirty*two- 
year-old son w-as discovered deeply Immersed in the 
study of philosophy. Toward the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, in dredging the Tiber a long marble 
slab w-as found with the inscription tr JU TD'D TIPI 
which had probably- been affixed to this house 
of Bonet’s. Bovillus refers, also, to a lengthy theo¬ 
logical argument that he had w-itli Bonet, and he 
seems to imply that the son was in the end convinced 
of the truth of the Christian faith. 

It is evidence of the position held by Bonet at 
the papal court that on Oct. 13, 1513, Reuchlin 
begged him to use his influence in order that the ex¬ 
amination of the “ Augenspiegel ” should not be 
given into the hands of a commission made up of 
strangers, at all events not of Dominicans. Further, 
Bonet’s intercession seems to have been successful. 

Bonet is known to have had tw-o sons. One, Jo¬ 
seph, continued to remain in the papal favor; the 
other, Immanuel, w-as also in the service of the pope, 
from w-hoin he received a regular salary. 
Bibliography: Carraoly. Histoire des Medecins Juifs, 
p. 141: Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. b0<, note b4; idem. 
Cat Bodt.; Michael, Or ha-Hamjim , No. o60; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica , p. 266; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch.dev Judenin 
Rom, ii. 35, S3; J. Guttmann, in Monatsschritt , xlm. et 

sea * Gratz, Gesch. dcrJudcn , ix.-xvii.; Berliner, Gesch. den 
Juden in Rom. ii. S3. For description of the rmg-dial and its 
use, see Rudolf Wolf. Hamlbuch der Astronomic, Rue) 
Gesch ichtc und Literatim ii. 196b, Zurich, 1891. ^ 

BONET DE DTJNEL, SEN (i.e., “Senior”): 
French author of the Middle Ages. He wrote a 
supercommentaiy on Ibn Ezra’s Bible continental t, 
which is mentioned by Nathaniel Caspi In his com¬ 
mentary on the “ Cuzari,” written in 1387, and is still 
extant in manuscripts (among others, in **Cat. 
Bodl.” No. 1229). 
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Bibliography : Dukes, in JL ittcraturblatt des Orients, ix. 571 ; 

Renan, Lcs Ecrivains Juifs Francais du XIVc Sieclc, p. 55 : 

Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 289. 

L. G. I. BER. 

BONET B. MESHULLAM B. SOLOMON. 

See Abigdor, Abraham. 

BONFED, SOLOMON BEN REUBEN: 

Rabbi at Saragossa, and poet; lived at the end of 
the fourteenth century and the beginning of the fif¬ 
teenth. His diwan, still extant in manuscript (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1984), is inter¬ 
esting intrinsically, as well as for the historical in¬ 
formation contained in it. Bonfed was present at 
the controversy of Tortosa (1413-14); and many of 
his poems are addressed to those who took partin it. 

The diwan contains also an answer, in rimed prose, 
to a letter of the converted Jew, Astruc Raimucli of 
Fraga, in which the neophyte enthusiastically pro¬ 
pounds the dogmas of Christianity, and endeavors 
to demonstrate the Trinity, Original Sin, and Re¬ 
demption, from the Bible. Apologizing for discuss¬ 
ing the contents of a letter not addressed to him, 
Bonfed minutely examines the Christian dogmas, and 
proceeds to show how irrational and untenable they 
are. He says: “You twist and distort the Bible 
text to establish the Trinity. Had you a quaternit} 7 
to prove, }'ou would demonstrate it quite as stri¬ 
kingly and convincingly from the Old Testament.” 

Bibliography: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 438; Gratz, Gcsch. 
derjuden, viii. 79, note 3. 

G - I. Br. 

BONFILS, IMMANUEL BEN JACOB: 

Physician, mathematician, and astronomer; lived at 
Orange, France, and later at Tarascon, in the four¬ 
teenth century. He was the contemporary of the 
astronomer Levi ben Gerson of Bagnols. At one 
time Bonfils taught astronomy and mathematics at 
Orange. He was the author of the following 
works: (1) a treatise on the relation between the 
diameter and the circumference, followed by rules 
for extracting the square root, and with an explana¬ 
tion of a passage of the “Book of Creation,” dealing 
with arithmetic (Bibliotlieque Nationale, Paris, MS. 
No. 1290, 5); (2) arithmetical propositions respect¬ 
ing division, and extraction of the square root, and 
notes on astronomy (ib. No. 1081, 1, 2); (3) “Derek 
Hilluk ” (Way of Division), notes on the decimal 
numbers (ib. No. 1054, 6); (4) “Bi'ur me-Luhot,” 
treatise on the middle course of the planets (ib. No. 
1054, 6); (5) table for the calculation of the declina¬ 
tion of the sun; (6) “Luah Mattanali Tobah” (Table 
of Good Gift), on the determination of the planet 
Venus from 1300 to 1357; (7) “Bi'ur Asiyat ha- 
Istrolab, ” on the construction of the astrolabe (ib. 
Nos. 1050, <3; 1054, 2); (8) note on the cycles (Neu- 
bauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1483, 4); (9) 

“ Kanfe Nesliarim” (Wings of Eagles), or “Shesh 
Kenafayim ” (Six Wings), a treatise on conjunctions, 
appositions, eclipses, etc. (this work enjoyed great 
popularity in the Middle Ages, being translated into 
Latin in 1406, commented upon by Chrysocca, and 
the Hebrew text published by Nahmu Bibowitz, 
Jitomir, 1872); (10) “Ma’amar ‘Erek ha-Hilluf” 
(Treatise on the Value of Inequalities), dealing with 
the inequalities of the course of the sun and the 
moon, and the necessity of taking into consideration 


| these inequalities in calculating conjunctions, appo- 
’ sitions, eclipses, etc. (Bibliotlieque Nationale, Paris 
MS. No. 1054, 13); (11) astrological treatise on the 
seven constellations (ib. No. 1048, 4); (12) a commen¬ 
tary on a passage of Ibn Ezra’s commentary on Ex 
XXX. 2, relative to the Tetragrammaton (ib. No. 825, 
8; MSS. Munich, Nos. 343, 3S6); (13) w Bi‘nr c ai 
f M’ozene Hanok,” commentary on the balances of 
Enoch and Hermes, mentioned in Abraham ibn 
Ezra’s “ Sefer ha-Moladot ” (ib. No. 903, 1); (14) note 
on the nine comets, attributed to Ptolemy, but be 
lievcd to belong to Bonfils; (15) “Toledot Alexan- 
^ der,” the legend of Alexander, translated from the 
* “ Ilistoria de Prceliis ” of Leon. 

Bibliography: Isidore Lob, in Rev. Ft. Juices, i. 77; Stein- 
schneider, in Zcit. fur Hebr. Bihl. xv. 39, 40; idem, Hebr. 
Uehers. p. 904; Israel Levi, in Rev. Et. Juivcs, iii. 245 et 
scq.; Renan-Neubiuier, Lcs Ecrivains Juifs Francais , m> 
340 ct scq.\ Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 19, 250, 625. 

1 <*. I, Br. 

BONFILS, JOSEPH B. SAMUEL (Hebrew, 
Tob ‘Elem = “ Good Child ”; called also ha-Gadol 
= “ the Great”): French. Talmudist, Bible commenta¬ 
tor, and “ pay ye tan” ; lived in the middle of the 
eleventh century. Of his life nothing is known hut 
that he came from Narbonne, and was rabbi of Li¬ 
moges in the province of Anjou (see Jacob Tam’s 
“ Sefer ha-Yashar,” ed. Rosenthal, p. 90, and ed. 
Vienna, p. 74b; the passage is badly corrupted). 

The activity of Bonfils was many sided. A num¬ 
ber of his decisions which earned the high esteem of 
liis contemporaries and of posterity are to be found 
in the “ Mordecai. ” These passages are enumerated 
in Kolin’s “Mordecai b. Hillel,” p. 137; in Mahzor 
"Vitry, and in many other codices and compendiums. 
Among his numerous legal decisions one deserving 
mention is that pronouncing mone} 7 won in play 
an illegal possession, and compelling the winner to 
return it (“ Haggaliot Mordecai,” upon Sanh. pp. 722, 
723). Another important decision ordered a lighter 
tax on the Jewish farmer than on the merchant, for 
the reason that agriculture was less profitable than 
trade (“Mordecai,” B. B. i. 481). Little is known of 
the collections of liis-responsa mentioned in Moses 
Alaslikar’s Responsa (ed. Sabbionetta, No. 60, p. 
121a; No. 100, p. 162a), or of his collection of the 
responsa of the Geonim. His Bible commentaries, 
mentioned by some of the old writers, have also dis¬ 
appeared. 

Bonfils devoted himself to restoring the correct 
texts of older works, especially the Masorali—works 
of the Geonim. His critical notes upon Judah’s 
“ Halakot Gedolot ” and the “ Seder Tannaim we- 
Amoraim ” show marked departures from the cur¬ 
rent text. 

The ability and activity of Bonfils are best judged 
from his contributions to the poetry of tlie syna¬ 
gogue, no less than sixty-two of his piyyutim occu¬ 
pying prominent places in the French, German, and 
Polish liturgies. These compositions 
As a show that he was more than an ordi- 
Payyetan. nary poet (Zunz) among the Franco- 
German payyetanim of his time. Few 
equaled him in beauty of imagery and facility of 
expression. The poetry of the synagogue is fur¬ 
thermore deeply indebted to Bonfils for the introduc- 
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tion of the piyyutim into the prayers, in face of 
n-reat opposition. Of his many piyyutim, the best- 
known is that written for the “Great Sabbath” 
(Sabbath before Passover), beginning with the 
words “Elohei ha-ruhot,” and containing the rules 
for the Passover-cleaning (“ biTir ”) and the narra¬ 
tive service for the evening. The importance of 
Bonfils is shown by the fact that the Tosafists in 
many places occupy themselves with the explana¬ 
tion of obscure points in this piyyut. Samuel b. 
Solomon of Falaisc, a French Tosafist, composed a 
commentaiy upon it. 

Joseph Bonfils must not be confused, as he is by 
Azulai, with another scholar of the same name, who 
lived in 1200 and corresponded with Simhali of 
Speyer (Responsa of Meir b. Baruch of Rottenburg, 
ed. Cremona, No. 148). 


Bibliography: Azulai. Slicm ha-GedoUnii.40a: Fiienn, 
Kencset Yisrael , pp. 472 473; GrossGallia Judm cu, PP ; 303, 
309: Landsliutli, Ammudc ha- Abodah , pp. 9b-98; Luzzatto, 
Bet ha-Ozar , pp. 4Gb, 55b; Rapoport, Introduction to Cassell s 
ed. of the’. Responsa of the Gconini, pp. 4b, 6a, 7b ; Zimz.Lite- 
raturgcsch. pp. 129-13S; idem, Z. GA p. bl ; idem, G.V.,~& 
ed., p. 403; idem, S. P- pp. 179-180 (translation of a selibah); 
Scliorr. in He-Haluz , viii. 139; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
JMSS. No. 1208,’3, containing a halakic treatise by Joseph Tob- 
‘Elem, who is probabty identical with this Bonfils. 

L. G. 


BONGODAS CASLARI. See Cashari. 

BONGODAS COHEN : Provencal physician; 
flourished in 1358. No details of his life can be as¬ 
certained. He was the author of a Latin work on 
obstetrics, still extant in a Turin manuscript (Pasiui, 
cod. 80, 3). If Steinsclmeider is right, and “ Cohen ” 
(|,-d) is a mistake for “ Nathan ” ()ni)> Bongodas maj r 
he identical with Judah Nathan, a Provencal writer 
on medicine and translator, between the years 1352 
and 1358. 


Bibliography: Stelnschneider, Jewish Literature, p. 368; 
idem Hebr. Uebers. p. BOG; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS. col. 736. ~ 

At. 


BONGODAS, MEIR BEN SOLOMON: 

Provencal poet; lived at the end of the thirteenth 
century. He is quoted in the diwan of Abraham 
Bedersi, who was chosen arbitrator between Bon- 
o’odas and Don Solomon in a controversy on the 
value of their Aramaic poems. According to Neu¬ 
bauer (in “Zunz Jubelsclirift,” p. 139), jVIei’r Bongo¬ 
das is identical with Meir ben Solomon Dels-Enfautz, 
to whom Jedaiah Bedersi dedicated his work, “ Oheb 
Nashim. ” 


Bibliography : Renan-Neubau er.Les Rabbins Francois , p. 


713; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. lo9 


___ .iica 

Zunz, Z. G. p. 519. 

I. Br. 


BONGORON or BON JOHN, DAVID BEN 
YOM-TOB : Astronomer; lived at Perpignan in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. The name “Bon- 
gorn ” or “Bonjorn ” is the Provencal equivalent of 
the Hebrew name “Yom-Tob,” tke Provencal Jews 
often prefixing to their own names those of their 
fathers. Judah Mosconi, in his supercommentary 
on Ibn Ezra, mentions Bongoron as one of the great¬ 
est astronomers of that time. Stcinschneider con¬ 
nects the name of Bongoron with that of pTJH jH* 
who was implicated in the divorce case of Bona 
Dona, daughter of En Astrug Caravida of Gerona, 
mentioned by Isaac de Lattes (Responsa, pp. 127- 


139) and by Hisdai Crescas (“Zikkaron Yehudah,” p. 
23b). Stcinschneider further supposes that Bongo¬ 
ron is identical with the astrologer and philosopher 
David ben Yom-Tob ibn Bilia, father of the astron¬ 
omer Jacob Poel. 

Bibliography: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. yii. 66: iderth in 
Berliner’s Magazin, iii., Hebrew part, pp. 8 41; idem. Cat. 
Bodl. col. 2118; Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 49b. 

G. I- Bn. 

BONIFACE VIII. (BENEDICT GAETAN) : 

One hundred and ninety-eighth pope; born at Ana- 
gni, Italy; elected pope Dec. 24, 1294; died 1303. 
He succeeded Celestin V., who resigned six months 
after his election. Boniface cherished kindly feel¬ 
ings toward the Jews, and gave them many tokens 
of his solicitude for their welfare. The Roman Jews 
owed him much for having delivered them from a 
threatening danger. The Inquisition issued (Nov. 
18, 1297) a bull according to which an accuser or 
■witness could remain unrevealed to the accused 
when the latter was a person of influence. The 
Jews were naturally classed among the powerful 
persons; and a simple denunciation sufficed to con¬ 
demn them. They appealed to Boniface; and the 
latter, by a bull dated June 13, 1299, declared all 
the Jews “unimportant” except those who were of 
recognized influence. 

Boniface had for his physician a Jew named Isaac, 
to whom he was much attached. 

BIBLIOGRAPHT: Revue Orientate , ii. 214; Vogelstein and Rieger, 

Gcsch. der Juden in Rom , i. 255 ct scq. 

G. L Br * 

BONIFACE IX. (PIETRO TOMACELLI): 

Two hundred and eighth pope; bom at Naples; 
elected pope Nov. 2, 1389; died at Rome in 1404. 
His pontificate was very favorable for the Jews in 
general and for the Roman Jews in particular. At 
the request of the latter, Boniface issued a bull in 
which be ordered tlie senators, the conservators, and 
all other functionaries of the city of Rome to protect 
the Jews from every kind of drudgery, overreach¬ 
ing, and violence, under the penalty of excommuni¬ 
cation and a fine of 1,000 gold florins. The wearing 
of the badge b} r Jews was repealed. No Jew could 
be molested on a simple writ of an inquisitor, unless 
by a sealed order of a collateral of the curia; for, 
according to the bull, “all Jews and Jewesses lesi- 
ding in the city, and sojourning there with their fam¬ 
ilies, must be treated as Roman citizens.” 

Boniface showed especial favor to the Jewish 
physicians Angelo di Manuele and Solomone de 
Sabakluchio of Perugia, The Senate had in 1376 
exempted from all taxes the physicians Manuele and 
his son Angelo, and their families, residents of Rione 
Trastevere, for services they had rendered as physi¬ 
cians to the Roman citizens, and chiefly to the poor. 
This favor was enforced on Aug. 8,. 1385, by the 
Senate, which accorded the Jewish community of 
Rome a yearly reduction of 30 florins for the taxes 
of Manuele and Angelo. July 1,1392, Boniface ap¬ 
pointed Angelo his “familiaris” and physician, and 
confirmed, by a bull issued April, 1399, the special 
diplomas of Roman citizenship delivered by the Sen¬ 
ate to Angelo and his father. On Oct. 23,1392, he ap¬ 
pointed the physician Solomone de Sabakluchio his 
“familiaris,” and bestowed upon him many favors. 
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Bi £H? g .? APHY; 0 The blllIs are published in Stern, Urlmndh 
BcUrage zur Stcllung der Piipste , pp. 17,18; Revue Orien¬ 
tate , li. 461; Berliner, Resell, der Juden in Rom , i, 62: Vogel- 
stem and Rieger, Resell. der Juden in Rom , i. 317 et seq. 

G - I. Br. 

BONIHOMINIS, ALPHONSUS. Soo Ai.- 
FONSUS Boxihomikis. 

BONIRAC (perhaps = Bon Isaac), SOLO¬ 
MON : Spanish translator: lived at Barcelona in 
the middle of the fourteenth century. He trans¬ 
lated from the Arabic into Hebrew Galen’s medical 
work on the crisis, under the title, “ Sefer Buhran ” 
(Book on Yapors). The translator probably pos¬ 
sessed no Hebrew expression for “crisis,” and so 
preserved the Arabic word “buhran” used by the 
Arabic translator, Honein ibn Ishak. The “Sefer 
Buhran ” is still extant in manuscript at Levden 
(Scaliger, 2, 15), 

Bibliography: Loeb, in Rev. Et. Juivcs, iv. 64; Steinschneider, 
Hear. Lchcrs. p. 6o2. 1 

G * I. Br. 

BONN : City in Rhenish Prussia. It had a Jew¬ 
ish community at an early date. Ephraim ben 
Jacob of Bonn (b. 1133), as‘ a boy of thirteen, was 
among the Jews who, in September, 1146, sought 
refuge from the Crusaders in the fortress Wolken- 
berg near Konigswiuter. He has left a graphic de¬ 
scription of the persecutions under the Crusades. 
He is also known as a Talmudic and liturgic writer. 
The Tosatist Joel ben Isaac of Bonn, author of sev¬ 
eral selihot, also lived about this time. Jews of 
Bonn are often mentioned in the Jewish congrega¬ 
tional archives of Cologne during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. In June, 1288, calamity fell 
upon, the community, and many Jews, including 
Rabbi Meir ben Alexander, who had formerly been 
rabbi at Cologne, were slain. New sorrows came 
with the persecutions during the Black Death, Bohn 
being one of the places of martyrdom in the year 
1349. The Jews of Bonn were further oppressed by 
taxes, as the emperor Frederick I. compelled them 
to pay 400 marks to the archbishop of Cologne. 

The community, which was not an unimportant 
one in the Middle Ages, was considerably increased 
by the Jews expelled from Cologne in 1426; it was 
estimated to number 200 persons, and had to pay a 
yearly assessment of 1,500 reichsgulden. Documents 
show that the present “ Judenauergasse ” was called 
“ Judengasse ” in 1578. " i 

In 1587 Martin Schenk, whom Queen Elizabeth of g 
England had sent to aid the party of the lord high ( 
steward, took possession of Bonn, murdered and 
plundered in the Jews’ quarter, and made many e 

prisoners, who subsequently had to be ransomed t 

for large sums. Among the prisoners was Rabbi c 

Reuben Fulda, the teacher of the historiographer n 

David Gans. The baptized butcher Kraus, who o 

has become proverbial through his denunciations, o 

was also a native of Bonn. In the first half of the b 

seventeenth century lie kept the Jews on the Rhine in I 
a continuous state of terror. Another 
Persecu- native of Bonn was Abraham Breitiu- p 

tions. gen, father-in-law of the Frankfort tl 

scholar Juspa Hahn; he as syndic sue- p 

cessfully opposed Kraus. ‘ tc 

The Jews fared better during the Thirty Years’ h< 
war. The above-mentioned Hahn uarratcs*that the p 


Protestants of Bonn hid their property in the ghetto 
Later, however, the Jews were subjected tc mam- 
annoyances. In 1651 their cattle trade was restricted 
all Jews not under the protection of the government 
were expelled, and the maximum rate of interest 
which they were permitted to take was fixed at 12 
per cent. In 1747 and 1750 electoral ordinances had 
to be issued prohibiting Christians from insulting and 
threatening Jews. In 1755, when severe earthquakes 
terrified the people of the Lower Rhine and Bonn 
Rabbi Samuel Ashkenazi and Mordecai Halberstadt 












1 Synagogue at Bonn. 

(From a photograph.) 

rabbi at Dtisseklorf, designated several psalms fora 
service of praj'er, and wrote a penitential invocation 
(“ tehinnah ”) for the occasion. On Feb. 27, 1784, 
all the Jews fled from the ghetto, which was almost 
entirely destroyed by an overflow of the Rhine. In 
this time of distress Moses Wolf (died 1802), physi¬ 
cian to the elector, and the president of the commit- 
nit), Baruch ben Simon, were especially conspicu¬ 
ous for their unselfish activity. Simon Kopenhagen 
of Bonn has described those occurrences in a Hebre w 
book entitled “Bold Naharot,” Amsterdam, 1785. 
The French Revolution saved the Jews of Bonn. 

In 1798 the great procession of the “ Cisrhenanes,” 
proceeding by way of the Vierocksplatz, went to 
the Judengasse, where they determined upon an es¬ 
pecially solemn act, intended as an announcement 
to the Jews, by a memorable sign, that they would 
henceforth be citizens with equal rights. For this 
Purpose several carpenters had been included in the 
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procession, who cut down the gate of the Jewry ; 
r,.u-ish girls were then taken into the procession and 
W triumphantly through the city. In 1808 the 
lows were compelled to take personal names and 
surnames. The city of Bonn became the ^ seat of 
a consistory founded by Napoleon. In I 860 a Jew- 
isli congregation was formed in conformity with the 
l-nvof 1847: the new synagogue on the banks of 
the Rhine was dedicated in 1879. In 1902 the com¬ 
munity numbered 900 persons. 

In the twelfth century the Tosafist Samuel ben 
Natronai, the halakist and liturgic poet Joel ben 
Isaac ha-Levi, and his friend Ephraim hen Jacob, 
also known as liturgic poet, lived at Bonn. In flic 
fifteenth century the scholar Solomon of Bonn, and 
a teacher, Mordecai Sachs, were there.. Reuben 
Fulda as stated above, was rabbi there in the six¬ 
teenth’ century, and was succeeded by tjayyim 
Treves, son of Jolianan Treves, known as a Mahzor 
commentator, who died at Ahrweilei 
Scholars in 1598. Joseph Ashkenazi, who later 

and was rabbi at Metz: Moses Birgel; 
Rabbis. Naphtali hen Kalonymus; and Judah 
Ashkenazi, who was buried at Bonn m 
1688, were among the rabbis of the seventeenth 
century In the eighteenth century several physi¬ 
cians, including Moses ben Abraham Wolf (men¬ 
tioned above), lived at Bonn. Among the rabbis 
was Judali Meliler, formerly rabbi at Clove (born 
1061 at Bingen; died at Bonn 1750). Ho was suc¬ 
ceeded by Samuel Ashkenazi (d. 1766), formerly at 
Peine near Hildesheim; then came Isaac Rapoport, 
who died 1788. The first rabbi of the consistory 
was Simhali Bunem Rapoport, appointed m l'ob, 
died 1816; he was the author of several lialakie 
works. He was followed by Abraliam Auerbach, 
who in 1837, resigned ostensibly on account of Ins 
great age, but really in order that his son might suc¬ 
ceed him. Iu fact, lie contrived to have his son 
elected as soon as he announced his resignation, 
without giving time to candidates to present them¬ 
selves. This election caused much agitation in the 
community, and a protest against its illegality v ns 
brought before the president of the province of 
Cologne. A new election was ordered by the gov¬ 
ernment, and Auerbach’s son was elected for the 
second time. He was succeeded in 1877 by Emanuel 
Schreiber, and by Falk Cohn (1882-1902). 
■RnuiofiRvriiY* SalfelcU MartjiroJogium, pp. 160, 2S< : Brisch. 

Selireiber, D/c JVidische Gcmcmdc Bonn, 18,9,. Tosten, ^ 

Qcsch. dcr Hexcn und Judcn in Bonn, Bonn, 1900. 

G. A ‘ F ' 

BONN, JONAS BEN MOSES: Physician; 

lived in Frankfort-on-tlie-Main iu the seventeenth 
centurv. Though not in the employ of the commu¬ 
nity, liis name is subscribed to the articles of agree¬ 
ment drawn up in 1656 between the congregation of 
Frankfort and its physicians, Solomon Bing and 
Abraham Hein. According to these articles, the 
Jewish physicians pledged themselves not to attend 
patients who were not members of the congregation 
without the permission of two elders of the syna- 
o-otrue. Tliev also promised to visit the poor gratis; 
to respond to calls day and night; not to attend to 
any patient outside of the Jewish quarters; and no 


to accept the presidency of the congregation before 
the age of sixty. 

t • A. R. 


BONNET. See Costume. 

BONOSTJS. See Antiocii. 

BONSENIOR GRACIAN. See Gracian. 
BONSENIOR, SOLOMON. See Yekutiel b. 

Solomon. _ 

BONSENIOR, IBN YAHYA : Chess expert. 
No details of his life can he obtained. . The name is 
probably Provencal, and he lived certainly not later 
than the fifteenth century. Bonsenior was the au¬ 
thor of an interesting work on chess, entitled “Meli- 
zat Sehok lia-lshkaki ” (Essay on Chess-Playing), 
first published at Mantua in 1557. It was translated 
into French by Leon Ilollaenderski, and published, 
together with Ihn Ezra’s “ Ma‘adane Melek” on the 
same subject, under the title “Helices Royales ou 
le Jen des Echecs, ... par Aben Ezra et Aben 
Ye’hia, Rabbins du XIP Steele” (Paris, 1864). 

btrliography : Steinschneider, Celt. Bodl. col. 804; ideni, 
Schach bci den Judcn, in Anton van der Lrndg 
Schachspiels , i. 168; Zedner, Cat . Hebr. Book;, Bi it, mus. p. 

* I. Br. 

G. 

BONSENYOR, ASTRUC (in Spanish chroni¬ 
cles, Struch or Nastruch = En Astrue) : From 
1^59 if not earlier, dragoman and Arabic secretary 
to Jaime I, of Aragon; died 1280. He was a native 
of Barcelona. Heaccompanied the king on his cam¬ 
paigns, acting as interpreter, and in that capacity 
rendered valuable services. In 1265 the king sent 
him as one of a commission to Murcia, to deal with 
the besieged Saracens. , . 

Bonsenyor stood in special favor with the king, 
who o-ave him permission to add doors and windows 
to ins’house, which was in the Jewish quarter and 
adjacent to the Plaza del Rey and the Monastery of 
San Domingo. He was also allowed to make other 
architectural changes. He is mentioned in a Barce¬ 
lona document of the year 1258 (Jacobs, “Sources 
of Spanish-Jewish History,” No. lo9). ^ ^ 

BONSENYOR, ASTRTTC : Grandson of Astrue 
Bonsenyor, the dragoman of Jaime I. of Aragon; 
father of Judali Bonsenyor. He was a physician 
in Barcelona, and in the year 1334 was accorded the 
privileges which had been enjoyed by his grand¬ 
father. M K 

G. 

BONSENYOR, ISAAC : Son or grandson of 
Judali Bonsenyor; lived in Barcelona; in 1391 be¬ 
came a Christian, and took the name Ferrano Gracia 
do Gualbis. ^jr -g- 

G. 

BONSENYOR, JTJDAH (Jaffuda): Notary- 

o-eneral of Aragon, and translator from tlie Arabic ; 

son of the elder Astrue, and, like his father, inter¬ 
preter, first to Alfonso III. and then to Jaime II. ; 
died about 1334. In 1287 he accompanied Alfonso 
III. on his war of conquest against Minorca; ana 
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seven years later (1294) Jaime II. appointed him 
notary-general for the kingdom and the royal de¬ 
pendencies. By virtue of this appointment all mer¬ 
chants doing business in the country who were 
acquainted only with the Arabic language, and who 
desired to have documents translated from the Ara¬ 
bic into Spanish, or duplicated, or acknowledged, 
were forced to appear before Bonsenyor or his rep¬ 
resentative. 

In 1305 Jaime II. granted him a passport to enable 
him to visit Provence, probabty in the interests of 
Jewish studies, which at that time were proscribed. 
On Nov. 4,1310, as a sign of royal favor, and by the 
influence of the king's body-physician, John Amely, 
Bonsenyor was exempted from all taxes, whether 
personal or public, to which theAljamaof Barcelona 
vas subject. The king also ordered that neither 
Bonsenyor nor his children should be molested on 
account of unpaid taxes, and that he should be at 
liberty to enter or leave the “ Juderia,” or Jewish 
quarter, at will. Bonsenyor was especially honored 
when the king ordered him to gather Arabic maxims 
and translate, them into Catalan for the use of the 
princes. This collection, which for centuries re¬ 
mained in manuscript, was published in part in 
£ ‘Documentos Ineditos de la Corona de Aragon,” vol. 
xiii., and in the “Revista Catalana” (1889)/ The 
same year this work, copied from a manuscript in 
Palma, appeared complete under this title: “ Jeliuda 
Bonsenyor, Libre de Paraules e Dits de Savis e Filo- 
sofs, Los Provcrbis de Salomo, . . . per Gabriel 
Llabres y Quintana” (“Biblioteca descriptors 
Catalans ”; Palma, Majorca, 1889). Jacob Zadik de 
Leles undertook a Spanish translation of this work 
in 1402 under the title “Libro de Sabios 6 Pbiloso- 
phos. ” 

The sayings gathered by Bonsenyor are 753 in 
number and are divided into 67 chapters. Because 
of their terseness and their bearing upon local con¬ 
ditions, they are used to this day by the people 
in Majoica and Catalonia. Some of them are ex¬ 
ceedingly pithy and to the point, such as: “Who¬ 
ever answers quickly, errs easily ” • “ Whoever hears 
badly, answers badly ”; “ Wealth lias its own nobil¬ 
ity “Too many sailors will sink the ship,” which 
corresponds to the English proverb, “Too manv 
cooks spoil the broth.” Bonsenyor took most of this 

collection from Hebrew adaptations of xYrabic orig¬ 
inals : a part is taken bodily from a similar collec- < 
tion the “Mibhar lia-Peninim,” by Solomon ibn i 
Gabirol. 


Bl Am\enrtf/ n wUh Ga) f' L1 ? bn5 * ‘ IS <l uotec h on Introduction and 
V th 7 bev( T al original documents ; Eayserling 
&Lzch. de? Judcn m Spaniciu i. 1 til' idem in Jewish 

?ctzimacn SfQ-«! ii r» 882; Steinschnelcler, Hebr. XJeber- 
scizungcn , pp. 9 < <- 9<9; Revue Etudes Juices , iv 58 

6 - M. K. 

BON VIVA, or French BONNE VIE (Hebrew 
BEN ISAAC: French Tosafist; flour- 
islied probably early in the thirteenth century at 
Chateau-Thierry. He and his father are mentioned 
m the manuscript Tosafot to the treatise Bezah 6a 
owned by R. N. Rabbinovicz. Since tiiese Tosafot 
are presumably older than those printed, tiie B 011 - 
nevie father and son are believed to have lived at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century “Bonne- 


m Vie” is probably another name for Hayyim ben 
e- Isaak, one of whose important juristic decisions is 
r- cited in “ Mordecai ” (B. B. ix. 626), “ Hayyim ” bein s 
re the Hebrew term for the French “Bonne-Vie.” “ 

I 0 m jufafaZ Y ks Gr i9: *“ 8095 

*> L. G. 

BOOK-CLASPS. See Binding. 

e BOOK-COLLECTORS : The ideal of learning 
4 * being so characteristically Jewish, it is natural that 
[. many Jews should have collected materials of leam- 
e ing for their own and others’ use. The Talmud in¬ 
terprets Ps. cxii. 3 as applying to those who buy 
r books and lend them out, since by this means “their 
i righteousness [charity] enduretli always ” (Ket. 50a). 
r Judaism is probably the only religion in which it 
i becomes a duty to collect books. Each Jew ought 
t either to write a scroll of the Law himself, or if°h e 
l does not do so, must have it .written for him. This he 
[ must not sell except in order to marry, to study the 
; Torali, or to redeem captives (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
! ‘ all > 270). References are met with in early ethical 
wills like that of Judah ibn Tibbon, showing that a 
great deal of care was taken both to collect and to 
pi eserve books. At the same time the continual ex¬ 
pulsions of the Jews rendered it difficult to keep li¬ 
braries together, as they could rarely be transported • 
accordingly, it is not until the sixteenth century 
that traces are found of any very considerable col¬ 
lections, the earliest of these occurring, as might have 
been expected, mainly in Italy, at Mantua and Fer¬ 
rara. From Italy, after a time, tlie fashion spread 
to the Turkish empire, where Jacob ben Isaac Ro¬ 
man and Joseph del Medigo collected valuable manu¬ 
scripts, many of which can still be traced. 

But it was with the growth of the community of 
Amsterdam that the taste for book-collcctingamong 
the Jews rose to dimensions worth mem 

Am- tioning. Here only in all Europe had 
sterdam. they sufficient wealth and liberty to 
collect private libraries; those of Ma- 
nasseh ben Israel, Moses Raphael de Aguilar, Isaac 
Aboab, and Samuel b. Isaac Abbas being all of the 
seventeenth century. The Amsterdam Jews have 
continued their interest in Jewish books up to the 
piesent day, the libraries of Isaac da Costa and Sal¬ 
omon de Mesa in the eighteenth and those of Ro- 
dngues de Castro and David Montezinos in the nine¬ 
teenth century keeping up the tradition; while the 
great Rosenthal collection, originally founded at 
Hanover, has reached a final home in the Dutch 
capital. 

But the book-loving propensities of the Dutch Jews 
w eie fai exceeded by those of a German Jew, a mem¬ 
ber of a distinguished Viennese family—the Oppen- 
heimers—who, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, brought together what un- 
The Op- til recently was the largest collection 
penheimer of Hebrew books ever made by one 
Collection, man, aggregating about 7,000 printed 
volumes and 1,000 manuscripts, almost 
entirely Ilebraica. It was originally founded by 
Samuel Oppenheimer with the aid of Prince Eugene, 
whose court Jew he was. His son, David Oppen¬ 
heimer, increased the collection; but, although 
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w as stationed in Prague, he dared not have his 
U therefor fear of the censor; he accordingly 
kced them in the house of his father-in-law, Lip- 
L um Cohen, at Hanover. Hirschl Oppenheimer' suc- 
reeded to the library, which, however, was pledged 
for 50 000 marks; and on this account it passed into 
the possession of Isaac Cohen of Hamburg, nephew 
of the former holder. After futile attempts at a 
,.,1,. at which Mendelssohn's help as appraiser was 
called in, it was sold (1829) to the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford for the absurdly small sum of 9,000 thalers. 

Onlv'second in importance to this was the collec¬ 
tion made by II. I. Michael of Hamburg, about 
six or seven thousand volumes, the printed books of 
which ultimately came into the possession of the 
British Museum, and the manuscripts into that of 
the Bodleian Library. By these accessions, England 
became the most important center in the world for 
rare Jewish books and manuscripts during the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. The recent acquisi¬ 
tion of the Ilalberstamm manuscripts by Jews Col- 
] ( .„. c an d the private collections of Dr. Gaster and E. 
N° Adler have further increased the importance ot 
England in this regard. Recently, however, stren¬ 
uous attempts have been made in Russia, the home 
of the largest Jewish population of the world, to 
make collections of the national literature. The col¬ 
lections of Fuenn and Straschun now adorn the 
communal library of Wilna. Dr. Cliazanowicz, a 
physician of Bialystok, brought together an excellent 
library which lie presented to the Abarbanel Libiarj 
of Jerusalem. But the greatest col- 
Russia. lection in Russia is that formed by M. 

A. L. Friedland (born 1826), wlio <ic- 
nuired a number of other collections which had been 
made, such as that of Bampiof Minsk, wlncli formed 
the foundation of the whole library, and of L. L. 
Kabbinowiez, also of Minsk, a shohet, who had col- 
lected a fine library, a thousand books from which 
were acquired by Friedland. Friedland also gath¬ 
ered into his net the collections of S. Zuckermann 
of Mohilev, of Joseph Masai of Viazona, and of M. 
Landsberg. In 1892 Friedland presented the whole 
collection, then amounting to 300 volumes of man¬ 
uscripts and 14,000 printed books, to the Asiatic 
Museum of St. Petersburg. Next in value to Ins 
collection is that of Baron David von Gunsburg of 
St. Petersburg; this is very rich in Hebrew MSS 
Still more recently, Jewish students in the Lmted 
States have turned tlieir attention, with gratifying 
results, to the collection of Hebrew books. The 
Sutro collection at San Francisco is said to con¬ 
tain 135 manuscripts—some of great rarity—ami 
many thousands of Hebrew books. A. M. Bank 
of New York has made one collec- 
The tion which be lias sold to the New 
United York Public Library, and he is form- 
States. iug another. Of particular distinc¬ 
tion is the collection made by Judge 
Mayer Sulzberger of Philadelphia, which contains 
over 220 incunabula before 1540 probably the 
largest number in the possession of any private 

individual. , _ . „ , 

Tlie fate of the Oppenheimer and Friedland col¬ 
lections points to the natural history and ultimate 
destination of large aggregations of books. Com¬ 


paratively small collections of books are first made. 
These are often sold intact to larger collectors, form- 
in ^ rills which goto feed the streams, and ultimately 
these debouch into some great lake, represented by 
a public library. But it invariably requires the 
zealous enthusiasm of the book-collector to bring 
together any special set of works; and this must al¬ 
ways be the case with Hebrew literature. 

As a rule, collectors of books of Jewish interest 
have been mainly Jews; but a few Christian Hebra¬ 
ists interested in Jewish learning have 
Christian also from time to time collected manu- 
Collectors. scripts and books. The Buxtorfs con¬ 
ducted quite a lively correspondence 
with booksellers of the east of Europe in order to 
acquire rare books. Widmanstadt collected the 
most valuable set of manuscripts now at Munich; 
while the Bodleian Library contains many valuable 
manuscripts from the collections of Selden Pococke, 
and Hyde. By far the most distinguished of these 
Christian Hebraists was J. B. de Bossy whose library 
of manuscripts, which exceeded 1,000 volumes, is 
now in the Grand-Ducal Library of Parma. Bishop 
Kennicott was interested in taria lectiones of the 
Bible, and brought together a number of Biblica 

manuscripts. , . „ 

The following list gives the Dames of the chiel 
book-collectors that can be traced, either from the 
catalogues of tlieir works (indicated by a star) 01 
from the accounts given by Zunz (“Z. G. pp.-30 
249) and Fiirst (“B. J.” Preface to vol. lit.). When¬ 
ever the place is known to which a library went, in 
whole or in part, this is given in parentheses at the 
end of the statement. When the number of books 
or manuscripts is known, this also is given in paren¬ 
theses after the name. The dates are sometimes 
those of the deaths of the owners, sometimes of 
publication of catalogues or other year of importance 
for the library in question. The names of Christian 
collectors are printed in italics. 


* Abbas, Samuel b. Isaac; d. 
1693; Amsterdam. 

*Aboab, Isaac da Fonseca; 
died 1693 (18 MSS., 373 
books); Amsterdam. 

Adler, E. N.; London. 

Adler, S.; New York (Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati). 

♦Aguilar, Moses Raphael de; 
d. 1680 (50 MSS.); Amster¬ 
dam. 

♦Almanzi, Joseph; Padua 
(Columbia University, New 
York). 

Altschuler, E. P.; 1016. 

* Aron, Nathan; d. 1780; 
Schwerin. 

Assur. Marx; 1755; Halle. 

* Azulai, Hayyim Joseph Dav¬ 
id; d. 1807. 

Barapi, I. D. B.; Minsk (Fried¬ 
land ; Asiatic Museum). 

Bank, A. M.; New Pork (New 
York Public Library). 

*13arocs, Abbe; Paris. 

* Beer. Bernhard; Dresden 

(Breslau Seminary). 

Beit, Simon; Hamburg. 

Berliner, A.; Berlin (Frank¬ 
fort, Stadt-Bibliotliek). 

Biema, Van; Amsterdam. 

* Bondi, Simon; d. 1816; Dres¬ 
den (S25 books). 


Bresslau, Me'fr ben Israel; d. 
1839; Hamburg (12 MSS. t 
S20 books). 

Briill, N.; (Frankfort Stadt- 
Bibliothek). 

Buxtorf, John L; Basel. 

* Carmoly. E.: Brussels. 

Cases, Samuel, sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ; Mantua. 

Cassel, D.; Berlin(5000books; 

New York Seminary). 
♦Castro. Rodrigues de: d. 

1900; Amsterdam (auction). 
Chazanowicz. J.: Byelostok 
(National Library. Jerusa¬ 
lem). 

* Chwolson, D.; St. Peters¬ 
burg. 

Cohen, Albert: Paris (Semi- 
naire Israelite). 

* Cohen, Joshua I: Baltimore. 
Cohn, Abraham (550 hooks); 

Posen. 

* Costa, Isaac de; d. 1860; 
Amsterdam. 

Da Costa. Solomon hen Isaac; 
1759 (180 books); London 
(British Museum). 

Be Rossi. See Rossi, J. B. de. 

* Dubno, Solomon; d. 1313; 
Amsterdam (106 MSS., 2.076 
books). 

Eger, Akiba; Altoua. 
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* Eger, Samuel; d. 1S42; Han¬ 
over (24 MSS., 500 books). 

Elias Levita; 1527? Home 
(lost in siege). 

Elijah Wilna (Zuckermann— 
part Friedland -Asiatic Mu¬ 
seum) ; ninotOGntli century. 

* Emden, Jacob (Columbia 
University, New York). 

Epstein, A.; Vienna. 

* Essen, Man van; 1839; Ham¬ 
burg (720 books). 

Fano. Azariali di; sixteenth 
century; Mantua. 

Fano, Isaac de; sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ; Ferrara. 

Fidalgo; Altona. 

*Firkowitz, A.; Crimea (St. 
Petersburg Imperial Li¬ 
brary). 

Fliess, Moses; d. 1776; Ber¬ 
lin. 

Foa, Moses Benjamin; eight¬ 
eenth century; Reggio ^(in¬ 
cunabula) . 

* Friedenthal, M. B,; 1S61; 
Breslau (Communal Li¬ 
brary) . 

* Friedland, M. A. L. (Asiatic 
Museum, St. Petersburg). 

Fuenn, S. J.; Wilna (Commu¬ 
nal Library, Wilna). 
Gagnicr,John ; d. 1740; Ox¬ 
ford (Bodleian). 

Gaster, M.; London. 

Geiger, A.; Berlin (12 MSS., 
Hochschule, Berlin). 

Ghirondi: Triest. 

Ginsburg, C. D.; Virginia 
Water, Surrey. 

Graziano, Abraham Joseph 
Solomon (Bodleian, Oxford). 
Green, A. L.; London (Jews’ 
College). 

Grunwaid, M.: Hamburg. 
Guedalla, H.; London. 

* Giinsburg, K.S.; 1861; Bres¬ 
lau (Communal Library). 

Giinzburg, Baron David de; 

St. Petensburg (900 MSS.). 

* Halberstamm, S.; Bielitz 
(London Jews’ College). 

Hazak, Joseph ; sixteenth cen¬ 
tury; Mantua. 

*Heidenheim, Wolf; d. 1832; 
Rodelheim (72 MSS., 800 
books). 

Herford, Spanjer; nineteenth 
century; Detmold (Breslau 
Seminary). 

Herzberg, H.; Berlin (762 
books). 

*Hirschel, Solomon ; d. 1S42; 
London (120 MSS., Bet ha- 
Midrash, London). 

Huntington , Bishop; 1676- 
93; Oxford (Bodleian). 

Hyde , Thomas ; Oxford (Bod¬ 
leian) . 

Ibn Tibbon, Judah. 

Itzig, Daniel; d. 1799; Ber¬ 
lin. 

* Jacobson, Me'ir. 

Jellinek, A.; Vienna. 

Joseph, Michael; d. 1S49; Lon¬ 
don (Jews’ College). 

Jost, M. J.; d. 1861 (Frank¬ 
fort). 

Kaempf, S.; Prague (Prague 
Library). 

Kahn, Zadoc; Paris. 

Kaufmann, David; Budapest. 
*Kennicott . Bishop ; Oxford. 
Kobut, Alexander; New York. 


Landsherg, Mendel; Kremen- 
itz (Friedland; Asiatic Mu¬ 
seum). 

* Leeser, I.; Philadelphia 
(Touro Hall). 

*Lehren, Hirsch; Amster¬ 
dam. 

*Lehren, M.; Amsterdam 
(auction). 

Levi, Simon Moses; 1769; 

Nice (Mantua Community). 
Levy, H. B.; Hamburg. 

*Lewarden, Jacob; d. 1797 
(1,641 books); Rotterdam. 
Lewinstein, M. J.: Paramaribo 
(Columbia. University, New 
York). 

* Lima, Anscliel Norden de; 
1830; Amsterdam (23 MSS., 
538 books). 

* Lima, Moses de; Amster¬ 
dam. 

* Loeb, Isidore; d. 1892; Paris 
(auction). 

*Loewe, L.; nineteenth cen¬ 
tury ; Ramsgate. 

*Luzzatto. S. D.; Padua (Sem¬ 
inary Library). 

Medigo. Joseph del; six¬ 
teenth century; Candia (60 
MSS.). 

Meldola, Rafael Emanuel; 
1767; Mantua (Communal 
Library). 

Menasseh ben Israel; d. 1658 
(valued at 10,000 gulden). 

* Merzbaclier: Munich. 

* Mesa, Solomon de; 1743 

(1,052 books); Amsterdam. 
Minz. Moses; fifteenth cen¬ 
tury : Mayence (lost in 
siege). 

Modena, Abtalion . de; six¬ 
teenth century ; Ferrara. 
Montesinos, David; Amster¬ 
dam. 

Mortara, M.; Mantua. 

* Moser, Isaac; d. 1840; Ber¬ 
lin (11 MSS., 860books; Roy¬ 
al Library, Berlin). 

Munk, S.; Paris (Alliance 
Israelite). 

Naim, Samuel; sixteenth cen¬ 
tury; Gallipoli. 

*Oppenheimer, David; Han¬ 
over (746 MSS., 3,476 books); 
Bodleian. 

Pinsker, S.; Odessa, 

Pocockc, Edward ; seven¬ 
teenth century; Oxford 
(Bodleian). 

Porges, N.; Leipsic. 

Prins, L.; Amsterdam and 
Frankfort. 

* Qnatrcmerc , E .; 185 S; 

Paris (Munich). 

Rabbinowicz, E. L.; shohet; 
Minsk (Friedland; Asiatic 
Museum). 

Rapoport, S. L.; Prague. 

Reggio, Isaac Samuel, d. 

1855; Gorz (156 MSS.). 

Rieser, Lazarus; d. 1828; 
Hamburg. 

Roman, Jacob ben Isaac; sev¬ 
enteenth century; Constan¬ 
tinople (corresponded with 
Buxtorf). 

Roscnm filler, J ,; Leipsic 
(University Library). 

* Rosenthal; Hamburg. 

Rosenthal, Elia; Budapest. 

* Rosenthal, L.; Hanover 
(Amsterdam). 


Rosenthal, Solomon; Buda¬ 
pest. 

Rossi, Azariali de. 

Rossi , J. B. de; 1742-1831; 
Parma (1,100 MSS.; Ducal 
Library). 

Rothschild, Baron Willy; 
Frankfort (Stadt - Biblio- 
tbek). 

* Rubens, Solomon Barend; 
1857 (47 MSS., 3,343 books); 

[ Amsterdam (auction). 

! Sachs, S.; Paris (Consistoire). 

* Salomon, G.; d. 1862; Ham¬ 
burg (526 Nos.). 

Saraval, Jacob ; d. 1782; Man¬ 
tua (Karaitica), 

* Saraval, L. V.; d, 1852 (1,490 
Nos.. 23 MSS.); Triest (auc¬ 
tion); Breslau Seminary. 

* Scaligci\ Joseph Justus; d. 
1609 (20MSS.); Leyden (Uni¬ 
versity Library). 

Schorr, O.; Brody. 

Sclden , John; 1659; London 
(Bodleian, Oxford). 

Sinzheim, Joseph David ben 
Isaac; Strasburg. 

* Spinoza, Benedictus de; 
1677. 

Steinsclmeider, M.; Berlin 

* Stern, S. G. (112 MSS.); Par¬ 
ma. 

* Strascliun, M.; Wilna (Com¬ 
munal Library). 

* Sulzberger, M.; Philadel¬ 
phia. 

* Sussex, Duke of; London 
(British Museum). 

Sutro, A.; San Francisco. 


* Tcngnagel, Sebastian: Vi¬ 
enna, 

* Torres, David Nunes- <i 
1728; The Hague. 

Treves, Eleasar; sixteenth 
century; Frankfort-on-thc- 
Main. 

* Trigland, Jacob ; 170(; * 

Leyden (auction). 

Viasin, Joseph Mazal of; Wil¬ 
na (5,000-6,000 books; Frieil- 
land ; Asiatic Museum, St, 
Petersburg). 

Vida, Samuel della; nine¬ 
teenth century; Venice 
(Soare). 

Vital, David; 1532; Patras 
(lost in siege). 

Volterra, Menahem ben Aaron 
Urbino (26 MSS.); (Vatican). 

* Wagenseil, John Chris - 
. Ran; Leipsic (Town Li¬ 
brary). 

* Warner, Devin; d. 1665 
(64 MSS.); Leyden 'Uni¬ 
versity Library), 

* Wiccl, George ; 1552; Co¬ 
logne. 

* Widmanstadt, John Al¬ 
bert ; 1533 (335 MSS., 500 
books); Munich (Royal Li- . 
brary). 

Willmctt, Jan ; d. 1835; Am¬ 
sterdam (University Li¬ 
brary). 

Yahya, Gedalyah. 

Zuckermann, s.; Mohilev 
(Friedland; Asiatic Mu¬ 
seum). 

Zunz, L. (Gemeinde, Berlin). 

J. 
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book, or muster-roll, of God in which all the wortln 
are recorded for life. God has such a hook, and t< 
be blotted out of it signifies death (Ex. xxxii. 32, 33) 
It is with reference to the Book of Life that th( 
holy remnant is spoken of as being written unto life 
(- . V., among the living”) in Jerusalem (Isa. iv 
3; compare also Ezek. ix. 4, where one of the sis 
heavenly envoys “who line! the scribe’s inkliorn 
upon Ins loins” is told to mark the righteous foi 
life, while the remainder of the inhabitants of Jeru¬ 
salem are doomed). The Psalmist likewise speaks 
of the Book of Life in which only the names 
of the righteous are written “and from which the 
unrighteous are blotted out” (Ps. lxix. 28; compare 
. cxxxix. 16). Even the tears of men are recorded 
in this Book of God (Ps. lvi. 9 [8]). “ Every one that 

shall be found written in the hook . . . shall awake 
to everlasting life ” (Dan. xii. 1 et seq.). This hook is 
probably identical with the “Book of Remem¬ 
brance” in which are recorded the deeds of those 
that fear the Lord (Mai. iii. 16). 

The Book of Jubilees (xxx. 20-22) speaks of two 
heavenly tablets or books: a Book of Life for the 
righteous, and a Book of Death for those that walk 
in the paths of impurity and are written down on 
the heavenly tablets as adversaries (of God) Also 
according to id. xxxvi. 10, one who contrives evil 
against ins neighbor will be blotted out of the Book 
of Remembrance of men, and will not he written in 
the Book of Life, but in the Book of Perdition In 
Dan. vn. 10 and Enoch xlvii. 3 “the Ancient of da vs” 
is described as seated upon His throne of glory with 
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* the Book ” or “ the Books of Life ” (“ of the Living ”) 
opened before Him. So are, according to Enoch civ. 

1 the righteous “ written before the glory of the Great 
One ” and, according to Enoch cviii. 3, the trans- 
crespors “blotted out of the Book of Life and out of 
the books of the holy ones.” To this Book of Life 
reference is made also in Hermes (Vision i. 3; Man¬ 
date viii.; Similitude ii.); in Rev. iii. 5, xiii. 8, xvii. 
s' xx. 12-15, where “two Books” are spoken of as 
bciii 0 ’ “opened before the throne, the Book of Life, 
and the Book of Death, in which latter the unright¬ 
eous are recorded together with their evil deeds, in 
order to be cast into the lake of fire.” It is the Book 
of Life in which the apostles' names are “ written in 
heaven” (Luke x. 20), or “the fellow-workers” of 
Paul (Phil. iv. 3), and “the assembly of the first¬ 
born” (I-Ieb. xii. 23; compare I Clem. xlv.). To 
t l iese Books of Records allusion is made also in 
Enoch lxxxi. 4, Ixxxix. 61-77, xc. 17-20, xcviii. 76, 
civ. 7; Apoc. Baruch, xxiv. 1; Ascensiolsa. ix. 20. 

While the prevailing tendency among apocryphal 
writers of the Hasidean school was to give the Book 
of Life an eschatological meaning— 
The and to this inclines also Targ. Jon. to 
Eschato- Isa. iv. 3 and Ezek. xiii. 9 (compare 
logical Targ. Yer. to Ex. xxxii. 32)—the 
or Annual Jewish liturgy and the tradition rela- 
Roll-Call. ting to the New-Year’s and Atone- | 
ment days adhered to the ancient view 
which took the Book of Life in its natural meaning, 
preferring, from a sound practical point of view, the 
this-worldliness of Judaism to the heavenliness 
of the Essenes. Instead of transferring, as is done in 
the Book of Enoch, the Testament of Abraham, and 
elsewhere, the great Judgment Day to the hereafter, 
the Pharisaic school taught that on the first day of 
each year (Rosh lia-Shanah) God sits in judgment 
over His creatures and has the Books of Life and 
Death opened, together with the books containing 
the records of the righteous and the unrighteous. 
And out of the middle state of the future judgment 
(see Testament of Abraham, A, xiv.) there arose the 
idea of a third class of men who are held in suspense 
(“Benonim,” the middle), and of a corresponding 
third book for this middle class (R. H. 15b). In 
Tos. Sanli. xiii. 3, however, the annual (Rosh ha- 
Slianah) judgment (Yom ha-Din) is not yet recog¬ 
nized (compare Tos. R. H. i. 13, R. Jose’s opinion 
in opposition to that of R. Akiba and R. Mei'r, which 
lias become the universally accepted one). 

The origin of the heavenly Book of Life must be 
sought in Babylonia, whereas the idea of the an¬ 
nual Judgment Day seems to have been adopted by 
the Jews under Babylonian influence in post-exilic 
times. The Babylonian legends (see “ Creation Tab. ” 
iv. 121, and the “ Zu” legend, ii. 7, quoted in Harper’s 
“ Babylonische Legenden,” in “Beitr. z. Assyriolo- 
gie” by Delitzsch andHaupt, 1892, ii. 2, p. 412) speak 
of the Tablets of Destiny; also of the tablets of the 
transgressions, sins, and wrong-doings, of the curses 
and execrations, of a person which should be “ cast 
into the water ”; that is, to be blotted out (compare 
Micah vii. 19 and the art. Tashlik). As to the 
resemblance of the Babylonian Zagmuku or New- 
Year to the Jewish New-Year see the art. Rosh ha- 
Shanah. 


D M mQD (Ps. lxix. 29, “book of the living”; so 
LXX., Vulg., R.V. [margin]). The living are the 
righteous (second half of the verse), who alone are 
admitted to citizenship in the theocracy. The 
wicked are denied membership therein: they are 
blotted out of God’s book (Ex. xxxii. 32 et seq.). 
The figure is derived from the citizens’ regis¬ 
ters (Ezek. xiii. 9; Jer. xxii. 30; and Ex. xxxii. 
30-34, accordingly assigned by Holzinger toy late 
stratum; see his commentary). The life which the 
righteous participate in is to be understood in a 
temporal sense. In Dan. xii. 1, however, those 
who are found written in the book and who shall 
escape the troubles preparatory to the coming of the 
Messianic kingdom are they w T ho, together with the 
risen martyrs, are destined to share in the eveilasting 
life referred to in verse 2. The eternal life is cer¬ 
tainly meant in Enoch xlvii. 3, civ. 1, cviii. 3, and 
frequently in the New Testament (especially in Reve¬ 
lation). The Targum (Isa. iv. 3; Ezek. xiii. 9) 
speaks of the “ Book ol Eternal Life. ” Temporal life 
is apparently prayed for in the liturgical formula: 
“ Inscribe us in the Book of Life ” (see Atoxemext, 
Day op). The Mishnah tells us that the deeds 
of every human being are recorded in a book (Abot, 
ii. 1; see iii. 16). The “Sefer Hasidim” (xxxiii.) 
pointedly adds that God is in no need of a book of 
records; “ the Torah speaks the language of man ”; 
i.e., figuratively. 

Bibliography: Charles, Booh of Enoch , pp. 131-133; Dal- 
man, WorteJesu, p. 171. 

TC M. L. M. 


BOOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris): Labels with 
emblematic designs, with references to the names 


of the owners of the 
books in which they 
are inserted. Book¬ 
plates came in almost 
as soon as the art of 
printing, but one of 
the earliest known in¬ 
stances of their adop¬ 
tion by Jews is the 
book-plate of David 
Friedliinder, given on 
page 314. So far as 
is known, none of 
the great Jewish 




ftgCAD.H.l 
Book-Plate of D. H. de Castro. 


Book-Plate of De Pinto Family. 


book-collectors had 
any special sign by 
which their books 
could be identified, 
as most of them 
contented themselves 
with inserting their 
initials. 

With the revival 
of the fashion of 
book-plates in 
recent times many 


Jews of means adopted the custom, but. few of 
their book-plates have any specific Jewish interest. 
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Of recent years the artist Lilien lias designed book¬ 
plates of distinctly Jewish character, two of which 
are reproduced in this volume. See p. 315). 

Bibuographyj Ost u. West. i. 521, 522, S21-S24; A. Wolf, in 
‘ Monatschrift , xlii. 522 et seq . 

J. 



Book-Plate of Lady Rotliscliild. 

(Etched by C. W, Eherborn.) 

BOOK-TRADE : The trade in books was carried 
on by Jews long before the invention of printing. 
A catalogue of a bookseller of the twelfth century 
was unearthed a few years ago in the Fostat Geni- 
zah (“Jew. Quart, Rev.” xiii. 52). The poet Im¬ 
manuel of Rome (about 1300) relates that a book¬ 
seller named Aaron of Toledo traveled to Rome 
with 180 Hebrew manuscripts, which, however, he 
sold at Perugia, 

With the introduction of printing, the book-trade 
centered in Italy, where Hebrew printed books 
were first produced. Itinerant booksellers, after 
providing themselves with their merchandise at the 
depots of \enice, Mantua, Padua, Cremona, etc., 
traveled from place to place, offering their goods 
wherever Jews were to be found. Thus, Benjamin 
Ze'eb of Arta (1500) says that there were many itin¬ 
erant booksellers who greatly aided the propagation 
of Jewish books (Responsa, 63a). In the sixteenth 
century, with the increase of printing-offices in Ger¬ 
many, Bohemia, and Moravia, Italy gradually ceased 
to be the headquarters of the book-trade; so that in 
the middle of the seventeenth century De la Grange 
writes to Buxtorf the elder, who traded in Hebrew 
books, that he is unable to find a bookstore in Venice 
(“Rev. Etudes Juives,” viii. 75). About this time 
Frankfort-on-the-Main became the center; all books 
published in German}', Bohemia, and 
Frankfort Poland being exhibited at the fair in 
a Center, that city. Two booksellers of Frank¬ 
fort, Gabriel Luria and Jacob Hamel, 
were in correspondence with Buxtorf in reference to 
the book-trade (ib.). 


Bookselling—the only part of the book-trade with 
which this article deals—lacked organization in the 
seventeenth century, and collectors had great diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining Hebrew books, as is attested by 
the correspondence of Buxtorf and the high prices 
the latter charged for not very rare books. Thus 
the commentary of Nahmanides on the Pentateuch 
with the text was sold for 9 reiclisthalers; “ Obadiah 
Bartenora” for 9; Shulhan ‘Aruk for 3; “Iveli 
Hemdali ” for 5; “ Ralbag ” for 10; Colon and Ro- 
keah for 6; and Perush on Megillot for 3. 

The organization of bookselling as a trade is first 
met with in Amsterdam, which city was the center 
of the Hebrew book-trade from the middle of the 
seventeenth century to the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth. The name of Solomon ben Joseph Proops 
appeared on Hebrew books with the description 
DnSD the technical term for “ bookseller. ” In 
1730 he published, under the title “ Apiryon Shelo- 
moh,” a catalogue of his stock of books. Proops’s 
firm supplied Hebrew books to small 
Amster- booksellers throughout the world, 
dam a Another important firm in Amsterdam 
Center. was that of Isaac Fundam, and, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, that of 
Johanan Levi Rofe. In the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century the Hebrew book-trade of Amster- 


Book-Piate of David Friedlander. 

(Designed by Daniel Chodowiecki.) 

dam, although it had lost its former importance on 
account of .the relaxation of Hebrew studies in 
Europe, was still of considerable proportions. Great 
collections of books were sold through the firms of 
Herz van Embden, David Proops, Levison, Muller, 
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and many others. At present there are only two 
hookselling firms of any importance in Amsterdam; 
namely, those of Joacliimsthal, and Levison, the suc¬ 
cessor of Proops. , 

From the middle of the seventeenth century to the 
half of the eighteenth Frankfort-on-the-Main 



Book-Plate of R. Brainin. 
(Designed by E. N. Lilien.) 


was the center of the Hebrew book-trade in Ger¬ 
many. The leading booksellers of the seventeenth 
century were: Isaac and Seligmann Peis, Joseph 
Trier Cohen, Simon Trier, and Solomon Hanau; in 
the eighteenth, Solomon ben Raphael London, Eli¬ 
jah ben Azriel of Wilna, Lbb Schnapper, Simon Wolf 
ben Abraham Mainz, David ben Nathan Griinhut of 
Heimerdingen, and Moses ben Kalman Speier. From 
the middle of the eighteenth century the book-trade 
in Frankfort gradually declined. At present (1902) 
there are but three Hebrew booksellers of importance 
in that city; namely, J. Kauffmann, Joseph Baer, and 
Hofmann, who deal mainly in second-hand books. 

Among the other places in Germany where the 
Hebrew book-trade was carried on in the eighteenth 
century may be mentioned Altona, Dvheinfuith, 
Frankfort-on-the-Odcr, Fiirth, and Berlin. The 
leading booksellers in Germany in the nineteenth 
century, besides those mentioned above, were: Adolf 
& Co.‘Asher & Co., Benzian, Bislicher Brothers, 
Calvary and Poppelaucr, at Berlin; Jacobsolm at 
Breslau; J. G. Muller at Gotha; II. W. Schmidt at 
Halle; Goldschmidt at Hamburg; Baer, Otto Har- 


rasowitz, Kohler, and Richter, at Leipsic; R. N. Rab- 
binowitz and L. Rosenthal at Munich; J. J. Hecken - 
bauer at Tubingen; and Jollowicz at Posen. 

From the second half of the eighteenth century to 
the middle of the nineteenth the Hebrew book-trade 
of Alsace-Lorraine was carried on at 
Alsace- Strasburg, Metz, and Luneville by the 
Lorraine, printers Moses May, Ephraim Hada- 
mar, and Joseph Me'ir Samuel. At 
present the trade there is quite unimportant, France 
has never been a congenial field for the trade. Only 
three firms—and these are of no importance—can be 
found to-day at Paris; namely, those of Durlaclier, 
Lipscliiitz, and Blum. 

In London tw r o important firms, Abrahams and 
Valentine, have existed for at least a century and a 

half. „ . 

Italy, which, as stated above, was the cradle of 
the Hebrew^ book-trade, bad in the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury only a few firms at Leghorn, Turin, and Flor- 
ence. At the beginning of the sixteenth century 
Prague aud Cracow were important centers; the 
trade being carried on by the Gersonides family of 
printers in the former city, and b} r W^edekind, Kur- 
zins, Isaac ben Aaron of Proctiz, and others in the 
latter. Later several other places, such as Brody, 


rep mm mm? mw® m 



Book-Plate of Dr. Emil Simonson. 

(Designed by E. N. Lilien.) 


Lemberg, and Vienna, became conspicuous in the 
trade. The leading booksellers in the nineteenth 
century in Austria were: Knoeptlmacher, Lippe- 
Lowy, Schlesinger, Schmid, at Vienna; Landau and 
Pascheles at Prague; Schonblum at Lemberg; 

Faust at Cracow. . 

Small and unimportant as was the book-trade in 
Poland and Lithuania, it developed in course of the 
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nineteenth century to such an extent that it now 
practically controls that of all other countries. 

• The voluminous productions of the 
Poland and numerous printing-offices of Wilna 
Lithuania, and Warsaw reach the remotest parts 

of tIxg -world. Every city of impor¬ 
tance in Russia has its Hebrew booksellers; and the 
smaller towns are frequently visited by itinerant 
booksellers, who exhibit their goods in the syna¬ 
gogues. The leading bookselling firms in Russia 
are: Tikaschinsky, Lipschutz, Juditzky, at Byelo- 
stok; Slieftel at Berdvchev; Jacob Ginzburg at Bo¬ 
bruisk; S. Dezenzel at Brest-Litovsk; J. D. Miller at 
Grodno; Krassik at Kiev; Hirsch Perlah at Lodz; 
Dyclma, Ulrich, and Nitzsche (Christian firm), at 
Odessa; II. Shereschewski at Rostov; Sirokin’ at 
Pmsk; Acliiasaf, A. S. Shapiro, Tushiyah, Zucker- 
mann, at Warsaw; Katzenellenbogen, Matz, Romm, 
Funk, at Wilna; and Sirkin at Wolozliin. 

In the East the Hebrew book-trade was actively 
carried on in Constantinople, Salonicaand Smyrna, in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries; 
but it gradually declined, and at present is insignifi¬ 
cant. The only place which shows any revival of 
actn ity is Jerusalem, where the following firms are 
established: Wertheimer, Hirschensohn, Frumkin, 
and Limcz. 

Consequent upon the increasing immigration of 
Russian Jews to the United States, the Hebrew book- 
trade in America has developed con- 
In ^ siderably. There are now many well-. 
the United known bookselling firms, of which the 
States. following may be mentioned: Chin- 
sky, Deinard, Druckermann, Freed¬ 
man, Germansky, Katzenellenbogen, Rabinowitz 
Wassermau, Werbelowski, Jewish Publishing Com¬ 
pany. at New York; Shidinsky and W. Scliur at 
Chicago. 

J - I. Br. 

BOOKBINDERS. See Binding. 

BOOT. See Shoes. 

BOOTH : A rendering, in the English versions 
of the Bible, of the Hebrew word “sukkah”; also 
occasionally translated “pavilion” or “cottage.” 
The ordinary habitation of the nomad is the tent, 
a rough textile fabric of goat’s hair, stretched on 
poles (see Tent). This tent is distinguished in the 
Old testament from the booths, or habitations 
formed of branches, foliage, etc., occasionally con¬ 
structed with the aid of clay, examples of which 
may still be found among the Arabs of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. According to the law as given in Lev. 
xxiii. 42 et seq ., the custom of dwelling in booths 
during the Feast of Tabernacles evas instituted for 
the purpose of reminding the Israelites that in the 
journey across the desert, their forefathers had also 
dwelt in booths. But the term here is undoubtedly 
employed in a general and not in a specific sense 
and probably signifies every species of this form of 
habitation. 

The passage Gen. xxxiii. 17 proves that the 
nomads also used their tents as shelters for their 
cattle, and it is probable that the peasant of fixed 
habitation did likewise. These huts were also 
erected for the watchmen in the field (Isa. i. 8), as 


well as for the soldiers encamped before the city 
(II Sam. xi. 11). But they served above all as a 
protection against the sun; and the prophet Jonah 
before Nineveh seeks shade under a bootli (Jonah 
iv. 5). Even to-day it is customary in certain mn* 

of Palestine to erect arbors of leafy brandies Upon 

the housetops as a protection against the heat; and 
during the harvests of the orchards and the vintaoy 
for the villagers to go into their gardens, and dwrii 
there for days in their leafy cottages. The Feast of 
Tabernacles, therefore, commemorates a very ancient 
custom; for it is the great harvest and thanksgiv¬ 
ing festival. Bee Tabernacles, Feast of % k \ 
Feasts. l 

J. JR. 

BOOTHS. See Tabernacles. 

BOOTY. See War. 

BOPPARD, GERMANY. See Blood Accu¬ 
sation. 

BORCHARDj MARC : German physician and 
author; bom in Mecklenburg, 1808; died at Paris 
June 21,1872. He graduated as M. D. at Ilalle, later 
going to France, where he became hospital and fo¬ 
rensic physician at Bordeaux. In that city he was a 
member of several societies for the promotion of the 
public good. The last years of his life were spent 
at Paris. Borcliard’s published works are: “Cotn- 
mentaires Historicities, Critiques et Pratiques sur la 
Suette, ” Paris, 1856; “ L'Hygiene Publiquo chez les 
Juifs, son Importance et sa Signification dans lTIis- 
toire Generate de la Civilisation,” ib. 1865; “Etude 
sur le Meckleabourg et sur la Question Allemande,” 
ib. 1867; “ Intolerance et Persecutions Religieuses ” 
ib. 1868. 

Bibliography: Archives Israelites, 33d year, n 412 
s - ' M. IC 

BOECHAEDT, BRUNO: German physicist 
and author; born at Bromberg Nov. 17,1859. Edu¬ 
cated at Berlin, where he graduated as Ph.D., he 
was appointed liigli-school teacher; but on account 
of his socialistic convictions was compelled to resign 
his position. He then turned to journalism and be¬ 
came a prolific contributor to the daily press, popu¬ 
larizing physical and chemical problems, and report- 


general 


ing on discoveries, inventions, and the 6U1H5ia 
progress of science. He has published three scien¬ 
tific treatises: “ Das Ilohenmessen mit dcr Barome¬ 
ter,” “ Wahrscheinlichkeitslelire, ” 1889; “Grundriss 
der Physik,” 1892, second ed., 1900. 

B —n, Kiirschner, Deutsche?' Literatur-Kalcmhr , 

s - m. b. 

BOECHAEDT, FELIX: German painter; 
born in Berlin March 7, 1857; studied at the Berlin 
Academy and with Max Michael; traveled exten¬ 
sively in Italy, France, Holland, and Spain, remain- 
ing five years in Spain. He is now (1902) a resident 
of Dresden in Saxony. 

Borchardt lias been very successful in portrait- 
painting and in depicting scenes from nature. His 
best-known work is “Die These,” a painting of 
colossal size which represents several Neapolitan 
monks engaged in theological controversy. 

Af Geaenwart , in ' SpemanFs 

Croldencs Buck de?' ICunst , No. 1140, Berlin, 1901 

s - A. M. F. 
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BORCHARDT, KARL WILHELM: German 
mathematician; born Feb. 22, 1817, at Berlin; died 
there June 27,1880. He studied from 1839 to 1843 at 
Kuuio’sberg, where Jacobi exerted a great influence 
on him. He passed the winter of 1846-47 at Paris, 
where lie continued his mathematical studies under 
I ion vide; ancl In 1848 He tecame privat-docent at 

the University of Berlin. In 1856 the Berlin Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences elected him a member. After the 
death of Crelles, Borcliardt became editor of the 
U Journal fur die Reine und Angewandte Mathe- 
rnatik.” A complete edition of his works was pub¬ 
lished by the Berlin Academy of Sciences under 
the direction of G. Ilettncr, Berlin, 1888. 


Bibliography : Meyer, Konversations-Lexikon, 1897. 


S. 


BORDEAUX: In medieval times capital of 
Guienne; to-day, of the department of La Gironde, 
France. It derives its name from Bourdelois, the 
district in which it is situated. 

According to a legend, the Jews settled at Bor¬ 
deaux shortly after the destruction of the Second 

Temple, and it _ _ 

is also said that 
a considerable 
number of them 
settled there in 
the sixth and 
seventh centu¬ 
ries, because of 
the commercial 
advantages of 
the city. Under 
Louis le Debon- 
naire tliey r were 
allowed to trade 
freely (828). 

They had then- 
own administra¬ 
tive and judi¬ 
cial systems and 
officials. The 
slave traffic, 

howcver, in 
which many 
Jews were con¬ 
cerned, was in¬ 
terdicted by 
royal decree in 
829; and from 
this period the 
baptismal rec¬ 
ords contain no 
entriesof con ver¬ 
sions to Ohristi- 


,t. jurwi:je»z :--*SS; 



The first definite evidence of Jews in Bordeaux is 
found in a deed of 1077, where mention is made of 
the “Montemque Judaicum,” residence of the Jews 
in the suburb of Saint-Seurin, with the church of 
Saint Martin as center. There was also a “Porta 
Judai’ca,” a “Rue du Petit Judas,” or “Puits des 

Juifs, ” a.rx<3. &. - Rue Judaiquc,” tlae last still existing. 

The dwellings of the Jews were extra muros at this 
period. A chronicle of the year 1273 mentions them 
as continuing their residence in Saint-Seurin. “ Rue 
Caphernam” was then the main street in the Jewish 
quarter. 

In this early period the Jews enjoyed comparative 
freedom, though the practise of usury was on sev¬ 
eral occasions (1214, 1219) forbidden. The city of 
Bordeaux was under English (Ange- 
Early vin) dominion; hence the decree of ex- 
Traces. “pulsion promulgated by the king of 
France in 1082, and the permission ac¬ 
corded Christians to repudiate debts due to the Jew¬ 
ish merchants (1182), did not affect the Jews of Bor¬ 
deaux. Certain taxes were imposed. Thus, about 
1150 the Jews paid the archbishop of Bordeaux a 

poll-tax of eight 
livres, being 
considered an 
estate in mort- 
main. The 
English kings 
sought to con¬ 
firm the Jews in 
their ancient 
privileges; but 
the persecutions 
instituted by 
royal agents 
were indeed 
cruel. 

Persecution of 
the Jews was in¬ 
terdicted by Ed¬ 
ward I. of Eng¬ 
land May 23, 
1275, but broke 
out anew under 
Edward II. The 
repressive meas¬ 
ures of Philip 
Augustus of 
France (1198) 
had, of course, 
no application 
to the Jews of 
Bordeaux. It is 
claimed that the 
persecutions at- 


Plan of the Northwest Section of the City of Bordeaux, About 1450, Showing the 
“B-ua Judaica” and the Jewish Quarters Outside the City Walls. 

(After Leo Drouyn’s “ Plan de Bordeaux.”) 


anity made among the slaves of the Jews. In 848 the 
Jews were accused of having delivered Bordeaux to 
the Normans to be pillaged and destroyed. The 
Normans were said to have entered the city by 
means of the “Rue Juifve,” a street which was not 
in the Jewish quarter. Again the bigoted populace 
opposed the Jews, and accused them of appealing 
to the Saracens for the purpose of laying waste the 
cities and lands of the south. There is no proof to 
sustain either of these charges. 


tempted in 1316 and 1318 aroused the Pastouraux, 
who committed outrages all over southern France 
and northern Spain. Edward III. granted the 
Jews complete freedom of travel and trade in 
the beginning of his reign. Several Jewish mer¬ 
chants," however, were banished at this time ow- 
iiio> to the jealousy and hatred displayed by Chris¬ 
tian merchants toward their Jewish competitors. 
The Jewish community was recognized as such 
and had been incorporated as “ Communitas Juda?- 
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orum Yasconiae.” When the edict of Charles YI. 
was promulgated (Sept. 17, 1394), expelling all 
Jews from France, the Bordelais were not yet 
under French dominion; and when these came 
within the purview of Charles VII.’s enactments 
(1454), their position remained unchanged, al¬ 
though the Jews completely lost their identity as 
such. They were legally accepted as residents of 
Bordeaux, but not as Jews. Louis XI. (1462), rec¬ 
ognizing the value of Jewish enterprise, but disre¬ 
garding what was an open violation of the decree 
of expulsion, ameliorated the condition of the Jew¬ 
ish merchants. 

When the Jews were banished from Spain (1492) 
and Portugal (1496), the Jewish population at Bor¬ 
deaux increased, for the refugees tied to the cities 
of southern France. Ho taxes had been paid by 
Jews as foreigners for some years, by virtue of their 
position as ** Christian ” residents: They continued 
to reside at Saint-Seurin, and the cemetery was 
known from early times as “ Plantev deus Judius. ” 
The Maranos, or Hew Christians, wiio came at vari¬ 
ous times from the Iberian peninsula (1496 to 1525), 
did not, as at Amsterdam, discard the forms of Chris¬ 
tianity at once and return to Judaism. Ancient 
statutes and more recent decrees forced 

Secret the Portuguese Jews of Bordeaux into 

Jews. an anomalous position. As strangers, 
they had the right to settle and reside 
in the city. They lived as Christians, were baptized, 
married, and buried in accordance with the rites of j 
the Catholic Church, and were Jewish only within 
the four walls of their homes. Among the Jewish 
families ("Portuguese merchants,” as they were 
officially designated) who settled at Bordeaux at 
this time were those of Granolhas, Ram, Tarregua, 
Milanges, Lisana, and Lopes, or Louppes. As physi¬ 
cians, lawyers, and scholars these settlers exerted 
such an influence on the life of the community that 
the “jurats” and Parliament advocated enrolling 
them as residents and often defended them from at¬ 
tack. They also influenced French life and letters; 
the mother of the celebrated Michel de Montaigne 
was a member of the Lopes family. 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Jews of Bordeaux were in reality a Marano commu¬ 
nity, the leaders of which were the members of the 
Govea family, so often mentioned in the annals of 
the city. Until the middle of the century the exist¬ 
ence of the colony was dependent on the king’s will. 
The letters patent granted by Henry II. of France 
Aug., 1550, established the community on a Arm 
basis. The Portuguese of Bordeaux, 
Letters called “Hew Christians,” were given 
Patent of rights of residence and naturalization, 
1550. of property and traffic, in line with 
similar grants to other foreigners in 
the kingdom. In this connection the rich and 
learned Goveas rendered eminent services to their 
coreligionists. However, the Maranos aroused the 
envy of the Christians, and the populace treated 
them as secret Jews (“ Juifs deguises ”), threatening 
to procure the withdrawal of their privileges and 
to have them banished from France. 

Despite these manifestations of ill will, the Mara¬ 
nos secured, Hov. 12, 1574, a confirmation of the 


privileges of 1550 from Henry III. This decree, 
registered April 19, 1580, was procured through the 
instrumentality of the Marano merchants Dieeo 
Mendes Dias and Simon (Meir) Lameira. Notwith¬ 
standing these safeguards, the Parliament of Bor¬ 
deaux often came to the assistance of the Maranos, 
who were accused of Judaizing, to prevent their 
trading ventures from being restricted and their 
privileges from being curtailed. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
well-known Gradis family came to Bordeaux, and 
within one hundred. years from that time the 
Marano community comprised fifty to sixty families. 
The merchants, however, continued to molest the 
Jews, and in 1604 the earlier letters patent were 
again confirmed and royal protection of Jewish 
rights and liberties (i.e., of the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese settled at Bordeaux) decreed. This measure 
proved to be of no avail, and by chance only did the 
Jews at Bordeaux escape the effects of the decree of 
expulsion of Louis XIII. (May 23, 1615), ordering 
all Jews to leave France within one month. The 
Bordelais Parliament came to the rescue of the Jews 
in 1625, when an embargo had been laid on all ves¬ 
sels in port. The Jews of this period enjoyed not 
only the protection of the Parliament and “jurats,” 
but the favor of the queen, whose Italian physician, 
De Montalte, was professedly a Jew and interested 
particularly in the welfare of the Maranos at Bor¬ 
deaux. 

On Dec. 4, 1636, a census was taken at Bordeaux, 
which enumerated 36 families and 167 individuals, 
together with 93 paupers, resident in the Portuguese 
community and “faithful Catholics at the time.” 
Of the heads of families five had been born in 
France and six naturalized. By an order of the 
council, Aug. 9, 1662, many of these were admitted 
to full rights as citizens of Bordeaux. The most 
prominent Portuguese families were those of A1 vares, 
Cardozo, De Cisneros, Da Costa, Dias, Lacostc- 
Furtado, Lopes, Machado, Mendes, De Moura, Oli¬ 
veira, and Sasportas. 

In 1675, in consequence of the hatred of the other 
merchants, the Portuguese sought to leave Bor¬ 
deaux, and Hov. 20, 1684, many poor Jews (com¬ 
prising twenty-one families, the Lombresso, Cam¬ 
pos, and Monsanto, among others) were expelled 
from Bordeaux on the ground of trea- 

Under son to the king. This decree was an- 
Louis XIV. nulled Jan. 11, 1686, and from that 
date the French government tacitly 
accepted the Jews as residents of Bordeaux. The 
Jews of Bordeaux could not avoid paying the tax 
levied by the government of Louis XIY., and hence 
from 1686 were recognized as Jews. In 1656 there 
was one family of professing Jews there; in 1666, 
two; in 1676, nine; and in 1686, seventeen. They 
continued to live outwardly as Catholics. In 1710 
the Jews were interred in the cemetery of the 
Franciscans. Although numbering one hundred 
families, they had no public synagogues. The bap¬ 
tism of Jewish children ceased in 1727, as the rabbis 
openly performed the rite of circumcision, celebrated 
the Jewish festivals, etc. After 1730, the Jews 
were not considered as “Hew Christians,” but were 
permitted to live openly as Jews, to own their ceme- 
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tery. and to proselytize. In 1734 there were about 
3 -/} Jewish (Portuguese and Avignonese) families at 
Bordeaux, numbering nearly two thousand individ¬ 
uals. In 1731 David Gradis had been made a citizen. 

is XY. granted the Jews new letters patent 
(.Tune, 1723), and shortly thereafter seven syna- 
o’ 0 oues existed (the public, the Avignonese, and five 
private; e.g., those of the Gradis and the Peixotto). 

Many of the Jews, Jioweyer, were converted to 
Christianity, and whenever privileges were granted, 
a heavy tax had to be paid. On various occasions 
the patriotic Jews lent large sums to the city. About 
ITou Falcon and Attias were rabbis of the commu¬ 
nity. Jews from Avignon had settled at Bordeaux 
as early as 1722. The letters patent of 1723 did not 
apply to them, and the Portuguese Jews looked upon 
the Avignonese as enemies whom they accordingly 
felt bound to suppress. They procured a decree of 
expulsion from the king in 1734, order- 
Avignon ing the Jews of Avignon to leave the 
Jews city within three days. Many pro- 
Expelled. cured a respite and were permitted 
to return. Certain occupations were 
closed to them; their.position and commerce were 
retaliated by enactments in 1739,1740, and 1749, and 
the Dalpuget, Astruc, and Lauge families were 
oranted rights of residence. In 1752 another census 
of the Jews of Bordeaux showed that 1,598 Portu¬ 
guese Jews (327 families with 5 Jewish servants ] 
and 147 Catholic servants) and 348 Avignonese Jews 
(81 families with 11 Catholic servants) had set¬ 
tled there. The Jews from Avignon were simply 
“tolerated.” The Portuguese Jews taxed all the 
Bordeaux wines used in the ritual, and, in order to 
extend the sale of wines, established many agencies 
in foreign cities. In Germany this tax was sticnu- 
ously resisted, and in 1751-Rabbi Jonathan Eybe- 
schfitz, who had come to Hamburg from Metz in 
1750, declared the Bordeaux “kosher” wines to be 
ritually impure. The tax had amounted to four 
francs per barrel; in consequence of tlie rabbi's opin¬ 
ion this verv profitable source of revenue to the 
Jews of Bordeaux was cut off, much bitter feeling 
between Germans and Portuguese was engendered, 
and the foreign agencies were discontinued. 

Meanwhile the trouble with the Jews from Avi¬ 
gnon continued, and the various measures adopted 
by them to secure their rights and to regulate their 
commerce were opposed by the Portuguese Jews. 
The Avignonese Jews sought to gain representation 
on the council of elders; this was strongly combated 
by the Portuguese majority; and Isaac Pinto, who 
replied to Voltaire’s anti-Jewish pamphlets and opin¬ 
ions, and Jacob Rodrigues Pereire, the first scientific 
instructor of deaf-mutes in France, were deputed to 
lay the grievances of the Portuguese Jews before 
the king. In 17G0 a congregational order decreed 
the expulsion of the German and Avignonese Jews 
from Bordeaux, since by the act of 1394 no J ews could 
settle iu France, the Portuguese still being desig¬ 
nated as Hew Christians. The foreign Jews were 
reduced to beggary and ordered to leave within three 
days. The royal assent to this measure was obtained 
by Pereire May 13, 1763, although its provisions 
were never executed. The control of the commu¬ 
nity was vested exclusively in the Portuguese, the 


most prominent of the syndics of this period being 
members of the Peixotto, Gradis, Brandon, Furtado, 
and Pereire families. 

At various times during the period from 1720 to 
1775, the Jews of Bordeaux gave abundant proofs 
of their loyalty to the ruling house. Whenever the 
king or queen was sick the Jews publicly prayed 
for his or her speedy restoration to health. Money 
was often subscribed for public use. In 1766 the- 
Jews gave 1,000 livres for the rescue of the French 
Christians enslaved in Morocco, and in 1773 they 
served as soldiers on the Sabbath, by the special dis¬ 
pensation of two rabbis from Jerusalem, to quell 
riots in the city. In June, 1776, Jacob Rodrigues 
Pereire received letters patent from Louis XYI. for 
the Jews of Bordeaux, giving them 

Letters the right to settle not only in Guienne, 
Patent of but in any part of France, and to trade 

1776. throughout the kingdom. Moreover, 
all previous grants were confirmed. 
At this time the difficulties existing between the 
French and the Jewish laws of divorce and inherit¬ 
ance were obliterated by an adjudication reconci¬ 
ling divergent views. On June 9,1782, the Jews of 
Bordeaux subscribed 60,140 livres for a ship of the 
line, which they presented to the king. They also 
paid 100,000 livres into the royal treasury for each 
series of letters patent granted them from I 00 O to 
1776. 

At the time of the French Revolution five hun¬ 
dred Portuguese Jews resided at Bordeaux. These 
sought to be free and equal politically and socially. 
They asked for the recognition by the state of the 
Jewish religion, rites, and usages; and their dep¬ 
uties to the Hational Assembly, Lopes-Dubec, Fur- 
tado, Rodrigues, and David Gradis, labored actively 
in behalf of these petitions. Louis XYI. had re¬ 
pealed (1787) the Edict of Hantes; the Rational As¬ 
sembly drew up Aug. 4, 1789, an elaborate program 
of equal rights for all, which, however, refused to 
extend social and political equality to Jews, vouch¬ 
safing such only to non-Catholics other than Jews ” 
(Dec. 24, 1789)! The Portuguese of Bordeaux pro¬ 
tested; they sought to unite all Jews in France in 
a firm union in order to obtain equal rights and 
privileges. This concert did not subsist for any 
length of time, and the Jews of Bordeaux appealed 
to the Christian deputies of the city to retain the 
privileges accorded them as Hew Christians. They 
pointed to the protracted duration of their residence 
in France, to the privileges of 1550, etc. Talley¬ 
rand, before whom they appeared, reported their 
cause favorably to the Assembly, which decided that 
the rights of the Jews as Hew Christians and as 
Frenchmen should not be curtailed (Jan. 28, 1790). 
The Jews of Bordeaux were thus the first to be 
admitted by law to the rights of French citizenship. 
From the privileges granted by the decree, the 
German and other French Jews were particularly 
excluded. 

From this time many Jews were elected to na¬ 
tional or municipal positions. David Gradis was a 
member of the third estate from Bordeaux. During 
the Reign of Terror the Jews fared well, though 
many of their number, notably members of the 
Astruc, Azevedo, Errera, Lange, Lopes, Pereire, 
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Perpignan, Peixotto, ancl Baba families, were heavily 
fined and amerced of their goods. At Bordeaux only 
a single Jew, Jean Meudes, was guil- 
TTnder the lotined, and Abraham Purtado was 
Revolution the only one proscribed. In 1806 the 
and number of Jews at Bordeaux was 
Napoleon. 2,131, and the Bordelais took an active 
^ part in the several councils and the 
Giand Sanhedrin of Napoleon. There were nine 
synagogues at this time, the chief families of the 
community being those of Gradis, Purtado, Baba, 
Fonseca, Peynado, and Cardozo. Abraham Purtado 
and Isaac Bodrigues represented the Jews of Bor¬ 
deaux at the Sanhedrin. 

Napoleon promulgated several restrictive meas¬ 
ures (March 17, 1808), but the Jews of Bordeaux 
were especially exempted, as there had been no 
complaints concerning them. In 1809, by the new 
laws relating to the Jews, Abraham Furtado was 
made chief rabbi of Bordeaux, and in 1814 Abra¬ 
ham Andrade succeeded him. The new synagogue, 
consecrated in 1812, was destroyed in 1872, and the 
pi esc id synagogue was erected, being inaugurated 
Sept. 5, 1882. The community numbered such men 
of letters as Jacob Bodrigues Monsanto and Purtado 
ampng its citizens. Many of its members have been 
active in public life, in commerce, and in industry. 
The brothers Emile and Isaac Pereire were well- 
known financiers during the second empire. David 
Marx was chief rabbi from 1835 to 1864; he was fol¬ 
lowed by Simon Levy and Isaac Levy, the present 
incumbent. The following charitable societies are 
to be found to-day (1902): Societe de Guemilliouth- 
Hassadim, Societe de Bienfaisance, Societe des 
Dames de l’Humanite, Societe des Dames de la Lar¬ 
gesse, a nd Ecole Oonsis tori ale de Garmons. The 
community now (1902) numbers about three thou¬ 
sand individuals. Henri Gradis is president of the 
local consistory, and Baron Alphonse de Bothscliild 
delegate to the central consistory in Paris. 

Bibliography: Detcbeverry, LHistoire des Juifs tie Bor - 
de ( tiu\ ISoO; Theophile Malvezin, Histoire des Juifs d Bor- 
?? rd ? a !i£’ Arc7i. Isr. de France, Paris, ii. 659, 
yi. o9b, xxxvi. tot ; Gratz, Gcsch. der Juden, vols. ix. and xi.; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. Ill; E. Gaullieur, m Rev. Et . 
dutres, xi. (b; L. Cardozo de Betliencourt, ih. xx. 287; xxv 
?iqo~fe ira ^?. ry v Robinson in Fortnightly Bcviciv, 

-• <nn h V ob9; MlcheI » Histoire du Commerce d Bordeaux , 

V/ et ? eQ -' Bordeaux, 1867-70; Drouyn, Bordeaux Vers 
£4o0 Bordeaux, 18,4 (Archives Municipales, tome comple- 
me.ntan c), giving an elaborate map showing- the residence 
oi the early Jews at Saint-Seurin : Liv.re des Bourgeois in 
^w cc Z™l stortq \* ch \ ntpartemeut de la Gironde , vol. 
xxxm. Bouleaux, 1898, which gives the names of many Jew¬ 
ish residents of Bordeaux in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. J. Baurein, Varietcs Bordeloises, ii. 207, iv 52 
Bordeaux, lb,(i; J. Iiodrigues-Monsanto, Calcndrier Hehra- 
a/i/o (foi fifty years), Bordeaux, 1S14; Henry Lucien-Brun, La 
Condition des Juifs en France , pp. 16 ct seq.. Lyons, 1900* 
Grutz, m Jlonatsschrtft, xxiv. 447 et seq 500 et seq ., 556 et 
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BORDERS : Ornamental designs surrounding 
printed pages. The first ornaments for title-pages 
consisted of arabesque borders with white fig¬ 
ures. They are found in books printed at Lisbon, 
1489-92, the plates of which, together with Elie- 
zer Toledano’s types, were subsequently taken t,o 
Salonica, where they were used in the printing- 
establishment of Don Judah Gedaliah, who had pre¬ 
viously worked in Lisbon. A border of flowers and 
animals, similar to the border used in man}' of the 


Naples prints, is found as early as the Tur Oral). 
Hayyim published at Leiria, 1495. The borders in 
some editions of the Soncino press are artistically 
executed, as are those produced by the Gersouides 
at Prague; those of the prayer-book, Prague, 1527 
and of the Pentateuch, Prague, 1530, are remarka- 
ble for their beauty. On the top of the title-pa^ 
of the Tur Orah Hayyim, Prague, 1540, Moses °i s 
represented with the tablets of the Law; below are 
two lions, a crown over a city gate (the coat of arms 
of Prague), and to the right and left winged men 
with shields; in addition, a “David’s shield ” on the 
light side and a ewer on the left. The same design 
is found in the Prague editions of the seventeenth 
century. 

The style of printing current at Prague was taken 
as a model by the wandering printer Hayyim 
Schwarz in his editions made at Augsburg, 1533-43, 
and Heddernlieim, 1546. Thus, the title-page of 
the Heddernlieim Selihah is similar to the border of 
the Prague Haggadali of 1526; Adam and Eve sug¬ 
gest Durer’s female figures, but are not nearly so 
well modeled. The influence of this Haggadah may 
also be seen in some editions printed at Cracow by 
Halicz in 1534. The title-page of Isserlein’s “Sha- 
‘are Dura ” has a white arabesque border, and two 
angels with flute and drum at the top. Portals are 
most frequently used, being found on the first Bom- 
berg editions at Venice, and occurring as late as the 
nineteenth century, sometimes with straight, some¬ 
times with twisted, pillars. Hans Holbein, the 
younger, cut the title-border for Munster’s Chaldean 
Lexicon, Basel, 1527, which resembles the border of 
the “ Abkat Bokel, ” Augsburg, 1540. The border to 
Boesclienstein’s Hebrew grammar, Augsburg, 1514, 
was formerly erroneously ascribed to Diner. The 
title-borders of the Midrasli Tanhuma (Verona, 1595) 
and of some of Poa’s publications at Sabbionetta—for 
example, “ Mirkebet ha-Mishneli ”—deserve special 
mention among those produced in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Some editions made at Amsterdam, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder, and Prague during the seventeenth 
century have as an ornament on the title-page an 
eagle, on the wings of which Jacob’s entry into 
Egypt and his meeting with Joseph are represented. 
The hook “Bet Levi” and some others printed at 
Zolkiev in 1732 have a border surprisingly elaborate 
for that establishment. Sulzbacli editions of the 
Mahzor frequently have rich title-page ornaments. 
Moses and Aaron with two angels above them are 
seen in the editions of Zolkiev, 1764, and in many 
from Frankfort-on-the-Oder and Amsterdam. 

Borders from non-IIebraic books were frequently 
borrowed for editions produced at Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main in the eighteenth as well as in the nineteenth 
century and at the present time. 

Bibliography : Steinschneider ancl Cassel, in Erscli and Gru¬ 
ber, Encyc. ii. 25 et. seq., 28. 

J* A. F. 

BOREK : Town in the district of Kosclimin. 
province of Posen, Germany. So long as the city 
was under the domination of the Church, Jews were 
not permitted to settle there; but they were granted 
this right by the Polish proprietor Von Nyeswas- 
dowski when it came under his administration dur¬ 
ing the middle of the eighteenth century. In the 
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year 1793., when Prussia took possession of Borek, 
there were already 44S Jews there, who maintained 
a synagogue—whieh was replaced by a new one in 
1857—as well as a cemetery. At the present time 
(1902) the Jewish population of Borek numbers only 
150 souls, out of a total population of 2,000. 

Borek is the birthplace of Elias Guttmacher, 
known by the name “ Gratzer Raw. ” 

D * M. L. B. 

BORERIM : Name of electors of a congregation, 
and applied particularly to the live distinguished 
representatives of the community in the old “ kahals ” 
(governing boards) of the Jews in Poland and Lith¬ 
uania. The borerim were chosen by nine sworn 
mandatories, who were elected by ballot from among’ 
the tax-paying members of the community. The 
function of the borerim was to elect and appoint 
the aldermen of the kahal. 

w go 113007 ’ iBtortclwskiyaSoobshchcniiici', in 
H. R. 

BORGER or BURGER, SOLOMON BEN 
DAVID COHEN : Cabalist : lived at Ziilz, Prus¬ 
sia, in the seventeenth century; corrector of the 
press in the printing-house of Shabbetliai Bass at 
Dyhernfurth. He published (Amsterdam, 1088), 
with additions of his own, the cabalistic commen¬ 
taries on the Pentateuch, “ Pa‘aneah Raza” (The 
Revealer of the Secret), compiled in the thirteenth 
century by Isaac ha-Levi ben Judah. 

Bl ^SYi3f tei " der ’ CaL BodL CoL 1127; Farst ’ 

I. Br. 


K. 


BORIS, MOSES: French colonel; born in the 
department of Meurthe in 1808; died in Paris June 
13, 1884. At the age of twenty-six he entered the 
militaiy school of Saint-Cyr, and upon his gradua¬ 
tion was appointed tutor, gradually rising to the 
rank of captain. He so distinguished himself in the 
suppression of the Paris riots, June, 1848, that he 
was appointed chief of battalion. In the Crimean 
and Italian wars he took an active part, and was 
promoted to the rank of colonel in 1861. He later 
became officer of the Legion of Honor, and was 
placed on the retired list in 1868. Boris always 
took a lively interest in everything relating to 
Judaism. 

Bibliography : Archives Israelites , July 24,1884, p. 237 

s - M. K. 

BORISOV : Town and district in the government 
of Minsk, Russia; situated on a peninsula on the left 
bank of the Beresina, about fifty miles from the cap¬ 
ital. The J ewish population (i900) of the town was 
over 10,000 in a total of 18,348; of the district it was 
14,802 in a total of 158,662. 

The Jewish community of Borisov dates from the 
sixteenth century, and was at one time considered 
one of the important communities of Lithuania. 
The Jewish merchants of the city carried on a large 
trade with Riga in grain and lumber by way of 
the Dima river, and with South Russia by the 
Dnieper. In 1812, during the disastrous passage of 
the Beresina by the French army, the Jews showed 
their patriotism toward the Russian government 
by voluntarily building a bridge, which was of great 


service to the Russian army, and by erecting at tlnar 
own expense a hospital for wounded and sick sol- 
diers. For this they received the grateful acknowl¬ 
edgment of Emperor Alexander I. Since the con¬ 
struction of the Moscow-Brest railroad the business, 
of Borisov has declined rapidly, and the Jewish 
community is becoming impoverished. The city 
contains nine houses of prayer, two for Mitna^liiii 
and seven for Ilasidim; two public and seven private 
Hebrew schools, a Talmud Torah, a free loan asso¬ 
ciation, a hospital, a home for the poor, and an ele¬ 
mentary trade-school. 

Bibliography: Entzildopcdicheshi Slovar , s. v.: Kcnrwt 
ha-Gcdolalu i. 26-32, Warsaw, 1890; Bogdanovich, Istoriu 
AlcksamlraL in., passim , St. Petersburg, 1869; Mandelkern 
JDibre Jcme Russia , iii. 33, Warsaw, 1875. u 

H * M. R. 

BORISPOL : A village in the district of Pereya- 
slav, government of Poltawa. Its population*of 
10,000 embraces about 1,000 Jews. Of the latter, 
157 are artisans. Instruction in the Talmud Torah 
is imparted to 114 Jewish children, the remainder 
attending five elementary schools. From 1648 to 
1649 many Jewish families were killed in Borispol 
by the Cossacks under Climielnicki. 

Bibliography: Statistics gathered by the Jewish Colonization 
Association; Regesty i Nadpisi , etc., No. 924. 

H - *• S. J. 

BORKUM, KALMAN BEN PHINEAS 
SELIGMAN : Court Jew of Duke Peter Biron of 
Courland; born in the middle of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury ; died at Mitau in 1828, on the same da} r that his 
brother Simson died. Owing to the influence of the 
Borkum brothers, Jews were permitted to settle 
permanently in Mitau, to organize themselves into 
a community, and to engage in trade and. handi¬ 
crafts within the dukedom of Courland. In 1775 
the Jews of Mitau were permitted to send their chil¬ 
dren to a gymnasium called the Academic High 
School. In 1784 Kalman Borkum erected, at his 
own expense, a synagogue and all the other build¬ 
ings necessary for the Jewish community. See 
Courland; Mitau, 

Bibliography: R. Wunderbar, Gesch, der Juden in Liv - 
und Kurland , p. 26, Mitau, 1853. 

H. R. 

BORN, GUSTAV JACOB: German histologist 
and medical author; born at Kempen, province of 
Posen, Prussia, April 22,1851. He received his edu¬ 
cation first at the gymnasium of Gorlitz, Prussian 
Silesia—where his father practised as a physician 
and held the position of Kreisphysicus (district phy¬ 
sician)—and afterward at the universities of Breslau, 
Bonn, Strasburg, and Berlin, graduating as- physi¬ 
cian from Breslau in 1876. In the same year he was 
appointed assistant prosector and privat-docent at 
the University of Breslau, and in 1877 prosector. 

In 1886 lie was elected assistant professor, and in 
1898 professor of histology and comparative anat¬ 
omy, at the same university, receiving the Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle of the fourth class in the 
latter year. 

Several technical inventions, as well as new meth¬ 
ods in the field of microscopy and embryolog} r , have 
made Born s name prominent. Well known among 
these is a method for reproducing and plastically 
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enlarging small anatomical and embryological ob¬ 
jects, which was described in “Zeitschrift fur Wis- 
senschaftliche Mikroscopie, ” vol. v. 

Born has written about fifty essays and works 
pertaining to his specialty, among which are: 

Ueber das Extremitatenskelett der Amphibien und 
Reptilien ”; “ Ueber die Nasenhohle und den Thranen- 
nasengang bei Allen Wirbelthieren von den Am¬ 
phibien Auf warts ” (this series of articles is pub¬ 
lished in Gegenbauer’s “ Morpliologisclies Jahrbuch,” 
vols. i.-vii.); “ Beitrage zur Entwicklungsgeschichte 
deg Saugetliierherzens,” in “Archiv fur Mikrosco- 
pisclie Anatomie,” vol. xxxii.; “Ueber die Derivate 
der Embryologischen Sclilundbogen und Schlund- 
spalten bei Saugethieren,” ib. 1883; “Beitrage zur 
Bastardirung Zwischen den Einlieimischen Amei- 
senarten,” in Pfltiger’s “ Archiv fur die Gesammte 
Physiologic,” 1883 ; “ Biologische Untersucliungen,” 
part 1: “Ueber den Einfluss der Scliwere auf das 
Froscliei,” in “Archiv fur Mikroscopische Ana¬ 
tomie,” 1885; “Biologische Untersucliungen,” part 
3 : “ Weitere Beitrage zur Bastardirung Zwischen 
den Einlieimischen Ameisen,” ib. 1886; “Ueber 
Druekversuche an Eroscheiern,” in “ Anatomischer 
Anzeiger,” 1893, viii,. Nos. 18,19. His most impor¬ 
tant work, however, is “Ueber Yerwaclisungs-Yer- 
suclie mit Amphibienlarven,” Leipsic, 1897. 

s. F, T. H. 

BORNE, KARL LTJDWIG : German political 
and literary writer; born May 6,1786, at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main; died in Paris Feb. 12, 1837. The 
family name was Baruch, and he received the name 
of Loeb, both of which he afterward changed. Both 
his grandfather and his father, Jacob Baruch, were 
engaged in business, and employed as fiscal and 
purchasing agents for the government. Loeb and 
his two brothers were taught at home by a private 
tutor, one Jacob Sachs. When Sachs had done 
what he could for young Borne, the latter came 
directly under the private tuition of Rector Mosclie 
of the gymnasium. 

At fourteen years of age Borne went to the newly 
established institute of Professor Hetzel in Giessen, 
with the idea of preparing for a med- 
Early ical course, and remained there about 
Years. a year. His father arranged with Hr. 

Marcus Ilerz, the celebrated physician 
in Berlin, whose home was an intellectual center 
that attracted such men as Humboldt and Schlegel, 
to receive Borne as a resident pupil, and to guide 
him in his studies at-the clinics. The youth of 
sixteen fell in love with Henriette Herz, then in her 
thirty-eighth year, in the fulness of her beauty and 
the ripeness of her intellectual power. When her 
husband, the doctor, died in 1803, Borne told her the 
story of his love; but, with the wisdom that Avas 
characteristic of her, she quieted his passion and 
soothed his anguish, and soon after he went to the 
University of Halle, where she secured for him a 
home in the household of Professor Reil, whose lec¬ 
tures he attended, as well as those of F. A. Wolf, 
Steffens, and notably Sclileiermacher. The letters 
which Borne wrote from Ilalle to Henriette Herz, 
together with selections from his diary relating to 
his association with her, were published as “Briefe 


des Jungen Borne an Henriette Herz,” 1861. The 
insight into the higher intellectual life of Berlin and 
Halle diverted him from his medical studies, and 
as the loss of its rights as a free city by Frankfort 
and its domination by the French had resulted in 
securing civil rights for the Jews, Borne announced 
(1807) his intention to follow a public career. 

Therefore he entered upon a course of legal, 
political, financial, and administrative studies at the 
University of Heidelberg. The result of his labors 
was that he secured in 1811 a clerical position in the 





police bureau in his native city, but not. before he 
had gone once again to Giessen to secure his degree 
as doctor of philosophy (Aug. 8 , 1809) ; his disser¬ 
tation, “Ueber die Geometrische Yertheilung. der 
Staatsgebiete,” being published shortly afterward 
in Professor Crome’s “Germanien” (vol. iii.). In 
Hart’s periodical, “Der Camera!-Correspondent,” 
there appeared in 1809 an article by Borne, entitled 
“Yon dem Gelde.” 

During the period of his service in the ducal 
police bureau, he delivered a course of lectures in 
the Jewish lodge of Freemasons at Frankfort, under 
the title “Zur Aufgelienden Morgenrothe,” and be¬ 
gan his journalistic career, in its political phase, by 
contributing a series of short anonymous articles to 
the “Frankfurter Journal,” in which he sought to 
arouse the Germans to a sense of the ignominy of 
submitting to the French invasion, and by this 
means helped in awakening the old Teutonic spirit. 
In 1815, after the downfall of Napoleon, there set in 
that long night of political reaction in Germany, 
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which continued until dawn began to break in 1S4S— 
that epochal year ushered in by “ Young Germany ” 
which was the fruit of the toils of Borne and Heine. 

These thirty-three years were indeed years of 
political torpor and of domination of bureaucratic 
tyranny. Patriots like Moritz Arndt 

“ Young and Otto Jalin were indicted for high 
Germany.” treason; those who had most capably 
labored for the reorganization of Prus¬ 
sia were no longer heeded or needed in the service 
of the state; university students were imprisoned en 
masse for the most trivial offenses: all of the wri¬ 
tings of Heine were interdicted; scholars like the 
brothers Grimm, Gervinus, and Dahlmann were dis¬ 
missed from their chairs in the university; and the 
censor was the most potent influence in literature. 

When the Jews of Frankfort were relegated to 
the “ Judengasse,” the difficult problem was pre¬ 
sented of what was to be done with Borne, the only 
Jewish official in the service. Every trick and de¬ 
vice was resorted to in order to induce him to resign, 
but he refused; so at last but one course remained 
open, and lie was dismissed. What Borne felt at 
this time can be well discerned from a perusal of the 
satirical sketch.“Jews in the Free City of Frank¬ 
fort” in “ Fragmente und Apliorismen” (“Gesam- 
melte Schriften,” ed. 1840, vol. iii.). At the request , 
of the Frankfort congregation he prepared a mono¬ 
graph entitled “ Aktenmiissige Darstellung des 
Burgerreclits der Israeliten in Frankfurt, ” and two 
pamphlets, “Fiir die Juden” and “Die Juden und 
Hire Gegner,” the latter of which was written at the 
suggestion of his father, by whom, however, it was 
suppressed on account of its bitterness. 

And yet on June 5, 1818, Loeb Baruch went to 
Rodelheim and was baptized by Pastor Bertuch as 
a convert to the Lutheran Church; assuming the 
name of “Karl Ludwig Borne.” That he had be¬ 
come estranged from the ceremonial 

His observance of Judaism w r as generally 
Baptism, known, but nothing of his previous 
career, nor indeed anything in his life 
after baptism, would have led any one to believe 
that he had become a Christian. 

In 1816 he began the publication of the periodical 
“Die Wage,” which at once elicited wide-spread at¬ 
tention and admiration. He contributed articles of 
the most diversified character on literature, art, soci- 
ety, the drama, and, of course, politics. His dra¬ 
matic criticisms, however, created the greatest sen¬ 
sation. An echo of the consideration given to the 
magazine by the learned circles is recorded in a 
letter by Rachel, in which the writer can hardly 
find adequate terms in which to express her appre¬ 
ciation. She afterward became a contributor to 
“Die Wage.” In 1819 Borne also assumed editorial 
charge of the “Zeitungder FreienStadt Frankfurt.” 
His experiences with the censor were, however, of 
such a constantly unpleasant nature that he gave 
up the struggle after four months of endurance. 

He took his revenge, however, on his antagonist by 
writing his “ Denkwiirdigkeiten der Frankfurter 
Censur. ” 

It was about this period that there began the 
platonic relations of Borne with Madame Wohl, with 
whom he had become acquainted several years 
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before, which continued until his death. She aided, 
encouraged, and inspired him in his work; nursed 
and tended him during the years preceding his 
death. 

In 1840 Heine, in his post-mortem criticism “ Ueber 
Ludwig Borne,” referred insinuatingly to the rela¬ 
tions that subsisted between the de- 
Relations parted and Madame Wohl, who in the 
with mean time had married one Solomon 

Jeanne Strauss. The latter challenged the 

Wohl. poet, and after the duel Heine sent a 

letter to Dr. Wertheim, which was 
published in the “ Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung,” 
in which he retracted the insinuations and declared 
them to be based on erroneous and groundless as¬ 
sumptions. This letter is to be found as a prefatory 
note to the Borne monograph in Heine's works. 

Before leaving Frankfort for Paris in 1821, Borne 
wrote his celebrated “Monographic der Deutschen 
Postsclmecke. ” This is one of the finest specimens 
of sustained humor in the German language, and 
with his “ Esskimstler ” indicates the high-water 
mark of his work in this direction. The letters 
which he wrote during this period (1819 to 1822) 
constitute the bulk of the publication “Naclige- 
lassene Schriften,” Mannheim, 1844-50. 

It was at about this time that his father, solicitous 
as ever for his son’s welfare, used his influence with 
the high officials in Vienna to secure for Borne the 
appointment as imperial councilor, a sinecure with¬ 
out conditions or obligations, but with reasonable 
emoluments. Borne, however, would not accept 
the position. It is probable that the unpleasantness 
occasioned by this refusal led to his trip to Paris, 
where he remained but a short time, leaving there 
in the summer of 1822 to go to Heidelberg. At the 
latter place occurred the first of the hemorrhages 
that marked the beginning of the disease that was 
so soon to cut short his career. 

It was not until 1826 that he was actively at 
work again in Frankfort. He was now a regular 
contributor to Menzel’s “Literatur- 

His Blatt” and Berty's “Iris.” To this 
Peregri- time belongs his splendid eulogium 
nations. u pon Henriette Son tag, the great opera 

singer, and the magnificent memorial 
address on Jean Paul Richter, delivered b} 7 Borne 
in the Museum in Frankfort Dec. 2,1825, and which 
is considered by many to be his masterpiece: it is 
certainly the ablest of liis contributions to serious 
literary criticism. 

The winter of 1827 was spent in Berlin. In the 
following year Borne went to Hamburg, and while 
there arranged with Campe for the publication of 
a collected edition of his writings, which thereafter 
appeared in eight volumes (1829-34). 

All this time, however, Borne w r as gradually get¬ 
ting worse in health. Trying one after another of 
the various resorts, he finally spent the summer of 
1830 in Bad Soden, where there came to him the 
tidings from Paris of the Revolution of July. This * 
fired his heart, and nothing would do but he must 
go to Paris himself to witness the realization of his 
dreams of libert} r and republicanism. 

Here, besides his articles in French contributed to 
the “Reformateur,” edited by Raspail, and editing 
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periodical of his own, “La Balance,” he began the 
publication of his famous “Briefe aus Paris.” Like 
almost everything that Borne wrote, these letteis 
are Still of vital interest, even though they are al¬ 
most exclusively political. They are dominated 
however, bv the main object of preaching the doc¬ 
trine of human liberty, the theory of human equal¬ 
ity before the law, and the divine light of the 
republican form of government. In 
these letters, though they bristle with 
wit and teem with humorous touches, 
his powers of invective, of pathos, of 
persuasion, are at their very highest. 
He lays bare with unsparing skill the manifold stu¬ 
pidities and tyrannies of the governing classes in the 
German fatherland that is so dear to him, and revels 
in the delights of the freedom to be enjoyed m 
France. The ideal that he strives for is a united 
Germany, freed from the bonds and shackles of 
medieval kingships, princesliips, and lordships, liv¬ 
ing in close bonds of amity with France; and he 
vindicates violent revolution to secure the rights o 

the people. . 

It is easy to understand, considering conditions in 
Germany even to-day, seventy years later, what a 
furor these letters created. Periodicals were filled 
with controversial writings, and . pamphlets and 
works were issued in quick succession controverting 
or defending the ideas of Borne; the most important 
being those of Meyer and Wurms of Hamburg, and 
Willibald Alexis, the novelist of Berlin. 

One of the bitterest of Borne’s critics, however 
was the historian Menzel, who appealed to the baser 
sentiments of his readers by denouncing Borne as 
unpatriotic, as being more of a Frenchman than a 
German, and as loving France better than Germany. 
To him Borne addressed the last work that he pro¬ 
duced, the virulent controversial treatise “ Menzel, 

der Franzosen-Fresser, Paris, 1886.” 

The long and severe illness of which he was the 
victim at last overcame him, and he died, as stated, 
on Feb. 12, 1837. He was buried at P&re Lachaise, 
Wenedey and Baspail pronouncing the last words 
over his grave. The spot is marked by a statue ex¬ 
ecuted by the sculptor David, which, besides the 
head of Borne, bears a relief representing France 
and Germany extending their hands to each other 
under the blessing of Freedom. The best portrait 
of him is that by Moritz Oppenlieim. The house m 
which he was bom bore, until it was demolished, a 
memorial tablet. In 1842 there appeared in Pans 
“Fragments Politiques et Litteraires” from Borne s 
writings, with a prefatory note by M. dc Cormenm. 
As late as 1862 there was published at Hamburg 
a new complete edition of his works in twelve 
volumes. 


under the title “ Klippen,” at Berlin in 1894. In the 
following year appeared his drama, “ Der Theater- 
arzt.” He has since published a number of short 
stories, humorous sketches, learned articles, and 
poems. His “Yergnligte Geschichten” was pub¬ 
lished in 1900 (Hinriehs, 44 Bucher-Yerzeichnis ”). 
He is a member of the Deutsche Schriftsteller- 
Genossenschaft. 
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p tut topt? a phy * Gutzkow, Borneo Lebcn, 1840: Heine, Ueber 
’ Ttfirne 1S40* Itiesser, Horne und die Juden, Altenburg - , 
E iloK l B. (1888); Joli. Proelsz, Das Junae 
Deutschland, 1892. M Co 

BORNSTEIN, ARTHUR: German author; 
born at Breslau March 23, 1867; studied at Breslau, 
Berlin, and Bern; and passed the state examination 
in Berlin in 1888. He adopted the profession of 
dental surgery, but devoted himself as well to liter- 
ature. A volume of his short stories was published 


Bibliography : Das Geidiye Berlin. 
s. 

BORNSTEIN, PAUL: German author; born 
in Berlin April 8, 1868; educated in and graduated 
from the university in that city, receiving the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. He has since lived in the 
German capital. His first published work was the 
“Memoiren des Cagliostro,” Berlin, 1892, which was 
one of the volumes of the 44 Memoiren-Bibliothek ” 
(in 15 vols.). This was reprinted separately in 1894 
under the title “Abenteuer des Geistes.” In 1896 
his novel, “Aus Dammerung und jSTacht,” was pub¬ 
lished. In the same year he founded the “Monats- 
schrift fur JSTeuere Litteratur und Kunst,” which he 
edited and to which he contributed, besides a num¬ 
ber of literary reviews and poems, the following 
essays: “Yom Weibe,” “Boulevard-Hellenismus,” 
“Ein Satirisches Capriccio,” “Die Eheim Modernen 
Homan,” 44 Maurice Maeterlinck,” “ Yvette Guilbert.” 
The first number of the 44 Monatsschrift ” appeared 
in Oct., 1896; and with the issue for Sept., 1898, the 

publication was discontinued. 

In 1899 appeared his critical work, * Die Dicliter 
des Todes in der Modernen Litteratur,” and his “ Ge- 
sammelte Essays”; and in the following year-his 
monograph on Maeterlinck was republished. He 
has also translated a number of works from the 
French; among others, from Jeanne Marni: Paiiser 
Droschken,” “So Sind Hun die Kinder,” “Gross- 
stadtpflilnzchen,” and “Die Memoiren des Herzogs 

von Lauzun.” , . , _ 

The most important work with which Bornstem 
is identified is the encyclopedic review of achieve¬ 
ments in every sphere of activity and thought in 
Germany during the nineteenth century, the pub¬ 
lication of which, under the title “Am Ende des 
Jahrhunderts,” was begun in 1898; Bornstein, as 
editor, being aided by a large staff of young and 
enthusiastic scholars notable in their respective 
fields of learning and research. To date (1902) there 
have appeared twenty-three volumes, the third of 
which, entitled “Juden und Judentum im Keun 
zelinten Jalirhundert,” is a substantial contribution 
to Jewish literature and history, by S. Bernfeld. 
Bibliography: Kursehner, Dcutscher Litcratur-KaleMer, 
1901; Hinriehs, B'dclier-Verzcichim. 

s. M - Co - 

BORODAVKA, or BRODAVKA, ISAAC: 

Lithuanian farmer of taxes and distillery privi¬ 
leges; lived in the sixteenth century at Brest- 
Litovsk. He is first mentioned in a grant issued by 
King Sigismund August, Jan. 1, 1560, to David 
Shmerlevich of Brest-Litovsk, and his partners, 
Isaac Borodavka and Abraham Dlugach, entitling 
them, for the term of seven years, to collect the duties 
on goods and merchandise passing through Minsk, 
Wilna, Novgorod, Brest, and Grodno. For this they 
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were required to pay into the royal treasury 6,808 
copes annually. During 1 Easter of the following 
year Borodavka, among others, was granted the salt 
monopoly for seven years, and. several weeks later, 
on Saint Margaret’s day (June.27), the king signed 
an edict permitting Borodav.ka.and Jacob Dlukgacli 
to build breweries in Byelsk, Narva, and Klescht-, 
sclieli. They were to be sole brewers for these towns 
until Jan. 1, 1566, when the breweries built b} r 
them were to be delivered to the king. They were 
also to pay into the royal treasury 60 copes each year. 

Borodavka and liis partners were unpopular 
among their Polish competitors, who were covetous 
of the same “privileges”; and this enmity, fed and 
encouraged b} 7- race prejudice, was not slow in mani¬ 
festing itself in acts injurious to the Jews. On 
Sept, 10, 1565, David Schmerlevich and Isaac Boro¬ 
davka succeeded in wresting the lease holdings in 
Volhvnia from the Christian farmers Borzobogaty by 
offering to the crown 600 copes a year in excess of 
the amount paid by the latter. One of the Borzo- 
bogatys and a certain Zagorovski appear as the 
principal witnesses in a claim preferred by Prince 
Yanush Andrusliovick, bishop of Lutzk and Brest, 
against Schmerlevich and Borodavka for unlawfully 
collecting 1 taxes from his subjects, the commoners of 
Torchin, Yolhynia. 

Decrees were repeatedly issued by the crown ur¬ 
ging the subjects of the king to assist in every way 
the royal farmers of taxes and their “ servants ” in 
the collection of duties on goods and of royalties on 
distilleries. These decrees, or “universals, ” were 
invariably the reply of the crown to the complaints 
of Isaac Borodavka and other Jewish leaseholders 
that goods were carried up and down the rivers 
Bug, Mukhavetz, Bobyer, and Narew,” past the 
established custom-houses, and no duty paid. This 
mutual animosity led even to acts of violence. 
Abraham Dlukgacli was mercilessly beaten and 
robbed by the “ servants ” of the widow of Ivan Bogo- 
vitonovichKozirutski. DavidSchlomich, “servant” 
of Schmerlevick and Borodavka, was cruelly beaten 
and robbed by the “servants” of Peter Chekhoski, 
another farmer of taxes. 

Very soon there were accusations of shedding in¬ 
nocent . Christian blood. In Narva, Byelsk, and 
Rosokhi, servants ” of the tax-collectors were 
accused of murder. The most rigid investigation 
proved these accusations to be groundless; not, how¬ 
ever, before one of the accused had paid for them 
with his life. 

In the records for July 18, 1564, i-t is stated that 
the royal chamberlain, Andrei Rozhnovski, an eye¬ 
witness of the hanging of Bernat Abramovich at 
Byelsk, deposes that he had heard the doomed 
man solemnly declare (on the gallows), before the 
face^of his God, that lie had not killed any little girl 
at Naiva, nor received any orders for assassination 
from his master, Isaac Borodavka; and that Yezoph, 
his comrade and companion in misfortune, then under 
arrest in the castle, was not guilty of the crime, but 
had made a confession of guilt to the authorities in 
the prison because lie could not endure the torture 
of being burned with candles. He furthermore as¬ 
serted that their accusers desired thus to revenge 
themselves upon Borodavka. Thereupon King 


Sigismund August, by special decree (1564), ordered 
that in the future all such accusations against the 
Jews should be laid before him for his personal 
examination, the accused in the mean time to he ex¬ 
empt from torture. 

Two years later Nakhim, another “servant” of 
Isaac Borodavka, and the subcollector of taxes in 
Rosokhi, or Rososhi, was accused of the murder of 
a Christian child. A second decree of the kin<» 
(1566), r entered on the records, required that ad 
Jews accused of murdering Christians or of defiling 
the Eucharist should be brought to him for trial 
and the accused were to suffer the penalty of the 
crime, in the event of their failure to prove the 
accused guilty, according to the accepted practise 
of legal procedure. Ten years later (1576) King 
Stephen Batliori confirmed the Jews, his subjects 
(“who tarry in our dominions, the great duke¬ 
dom of Lithuania”), in the rights and privileges 
granted them by Sigismund August. 

Bibliography: Russko-Yevrciski Arkhiv. ii.,Nos.72, 92 140 
etc.; Regesty , Nos. 514, 533, etc. ’ 1 1 

n. it. M. Z. 

BOROFSKY, SAMUEL HYMAN : Born at 
Wolkovyshki, government of Suvalki, Russian Po¬ 
land, April, 1865. He was educated in the schools 
of his native place, and afterward in the Jews’ Free 
School at Manchester, England, to which place he 
had been taken in 1874. In 1876 he was apprenticed 
to a cabinet-maker, and in 1879 removed to Boston, 
Mass., where his mother and the rest of his family 
had preceded him. 

^ Borofsky has been a justice of the peace since 
Sept. 15, 1891, a notary public since April 10, 1894, 
and was a member of the Boston city council in 
1898, and captain of the sixth company infantry, 
Massachusetts provisional militia, in 1898 and 1899! 

In 1900 he was elected a member of the Massachu¬ 
setts house of representatives. He drafted and as¬ 
sisted in the enactment of what is known as the 
“Five-Cent Ice Bill,” which compels ice-dealers, 
under penalty of 8100 fine, to sell ice in five-cent 
pieces to all desiring such, thus conferring a great 
boon upon the poor in summer. 

In 1901 Borofsky presented a bill to exempt per¬ 
sons observing the seventh day of the week as the 
Sabbath from any penalty for keeping shops open 
or for performing secular business and labor on the 
first day of the week. The bill was defeated in the 
house of representatives on April 12, but three 
days later it was reconsidered.and passed. On being 
icferied to the committee on judiciary of the senate 
it encountered great opposition, and on May 29 the 
Senate rejected it by a vote of 21 to 6 (see “Boston 
Herald,” April 15, 1901; “Boston Globe,” April 26, 
1901; “Jewish Comment,” May 10, 1901). 

Borofsky in 1899 organized and successfully es¬ 
tablished The Helping Hand Temporary liome 
for Destitute Jewish Children. He is a contributor 
on social and Jewish questions to several Boston 
newspapers. 

A. 

BOROWSKX, ISIDOR ; Soldier under Bolivar 
y Ponte, and, later, a Persian general; born at War¬ 
saw, Poland, 1803; killed at the siege of Herat in 
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ms? This military adventurer in Persia and Af- 
giianistan was a Polish Jew who was reared in the 
f^ited States, and who sometimes claimed to be the 
illegitimate son of Prince Radziwill by a Jewish 
’"other, and at other times professed to be simply 
a Polish nobleman. He served under Bohvar then 
under Meliemet Ali in Egypt, where m 1839 he 
supported himself by giving lessons m mathematics 
Ld in English. In 1831 he was in Bushire, Persia; 
and was afterward recommended by Sir John Camp¬ 
bell the British minister, to Prince Abbas Muza, 
the son of Shah Fath Ali, as a useful and talented 
man Borowslti developed great military abilities 
i„ the service of that warlike prince, and took for 
him the strong town of Cochan in Kliorassan. Later 
he took the castle of Sarakhs and made prisoner the 
leader of the Turkomans. After the death of Abbas 
in 1833 Borowski gave most essential assistance to 
Abbas’’ son, Mohamed Mirza, and enabled him to as¬ 
cend the throne of his grandfather. The English 
were behind most of the military undertakings of the 
Persians in those days, and Borowski was looked 
-upon as an English general, and even wore the uni¬ 
form. But he forsook- the interests of the British 
government and joined the Russian party in Persia, 
and was shot at the siege of Herat. His wife, a 
Georgian captive of war, received a pension from 
Mohamed Shah on account of her husband s dis- 
finguished services. 

peclja Powszcchna , 11 .. «.r., Warsaw, 1898. p 

BORROW. See Commerce and Trade. 


BORROWER •• One who receives, at his 

own request, the property of another, for free use, 
upon the agreement that it shall be returned to 
■the owner (Kid. 47b). He is distinguished from the 
borrower of money, the “loweli” (nip), in that the 
latter need not return the property which he has 

received, but may return it in kind. 

The Biblical law concerning the liability ot the 
borrower (Ex. xxii. 13, 14; R. V-, 14, 15) holds such 
person to tlie strictest 3 ,ccount<ibilifiy 
Biblical for the property borrowed. Inasmuch 
Law as it is given him at his request for 
use without pay, the law requires of 
him not merely the ordinary care that must be given 
to property in the hands of a bailee, but it holds him 
absolutely responsible for its return to the owner; 
and if it is lost by him or stolen from him, or it it 
consist in cattle which die while in his possession, 
lie is not permitted to offer any defense to the claim 
of the owner, but must make absolute restitution. 

The Biblical law cites one exception to this gen¬ 
eral rule; namely, if the owner accompanies the 
property into the possession of the borrower, the lat¬ 
ter is not obliged to make restitution. Thus the 
Mishnali says, “ If one borrows a cow and borrows 
or hires the owner with her, or if he borrows or 
hires the owner, and then borrows the cow and the 
latter dies, he is not liable; but if he borrows the 
cow, afterward either borrowing or hiring the owner, 
and the cow dies, he is liable ” (Mishnali B. M. viii.). 
In the former case the decision is based on the tact 


that the owner is with her at the time that she goes 
into the borrower’s possession; in the latter case 
the owner is not with her at such time. 

The Talmudic law established several other ex¬ 
ceptions, based upon a proper interpretation of the 
Biblical text. Inasmuch as the prop- 
Talnrndic erty was borrowed to be used, the bor- 
•g x _ rower ought not to be held responsi- 
ceptions. ble for any depreciation in value, or 
for any damages which result to the 
property, from the legitimate use for which it was 
borrowed. Rab therefore decided that the borrower 
of the cow was not responsible for what in modern, 
law would be called “reasonable wear and tear,” or, 
as the Talmudic phrase more tersely expresses it, 
rc»&D nnnn nnD, “if she died from wk.” “Not 
only if she is wasted in flesh through labor, is he not 
liable but if she dies from the labor, he is not liable, 
for the borrower may say, 4 1 did not borrow her to 
seat her on a chair'” (B. M. 96b) >; and in a case 
where a man borrowed an ax which was broken 
while in use, Rab decided that if the borrower could 
prove that lie did not put it to any extraordinary 
use, he was not liable (B. M. ib.). § 

Other exceptions whereby the borrower is released 
from making restitution are the following: If he 
borrows the article for a specific time, he is not liable 
for a casualty after the time has expired (B M. 81a), 
although ordinarily he is responsible for the article 
until it has actually been returned to the owner 
(Mishnali B. M. viii. 8). If he borrows an article 
and at the same time the other borrows an article 
from him, his responsibility is changed to that of a 
bailee for hire (B. M. 81b). Finally, he may make a 
special agreement with the owner of the article, re¬ 
leasing himself from liability (Mishnali B M. vn. 
10). Unless a specific time has been fixed between 
the borrower and the owner, the borrower must ie- 
turn the article as soon as he has ceased to use it 
(Maimonides, “ Tad, w Slie’elali, i. 5; Hoshen Mishpat, 
841, 1); and he has no right to loan the honored 

article to another (ib. 842, 1). , 

The rights and liabilities of the borrower begin, 
first, when the object is actually taken into his pos¬ 
session by “ drawing ” it toward him, 
Beginning according to R. Eleazar: “As the} de- 
and creed 4 drawing * for purchaser, so also 
Extent of they decreed ‘ drawing ’ for bailees ; 
Liability, and, second, when he has begun to use 
it. R. Huna said, “If one borrows 
an ax and splits wood with it, he has acquired it, 
and, if he does not split, he does not acquue it (B. 
M. 99a). The liability of the borrower is limited 
only to the value of the injured property (B. i - 
94b) • hence when a man borrowed an ax and through 
carelessness broke it, R. Kaliaua and R. Assi decided 
that he must return the pieces to the owner after 
they have been valued, paying an additional sum 
sufficient to cover the full value of the ax as he re- 

reived it (B. M. 9 m). .. 

As the borroweris one of the four classes of bailees 

mentioned in Ex. xx. 7-1 o, the subjec 
tlier elucidated by reference to articles Bailment 
Hiring, and Letting. For borrow ei of m ^ 
see Loan and Interest. For borrower gm 0 
pledge see Pledge and Mortgage. 
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Shc'eUth, eh. Hoshen Mishpat , 

E * c * D. W. A. 

BOSHAL (BOSTAL), MOSES BEN SOLO¬ 
MON BE : Turkish Talmudist and preacher of the 
seventeenth century. He wrote “ Yismah Mosheh ” 
(Moses Rejoices), a homiletic commentary on the 
Pentateuch (Smyrna, 1675), which is now very rare. 

B No 1 (5M) APHY ** ZimZ ’ P ‘ » Steinscbneider, Cat. Bodl. 

L - G - I. Bek. 

BOSHETH (“shame,” “disgrace”): Used con¬ 
cretely by the Prophets as “ the shameful thine: ” to 
designate the Baalim: and their images. (See Hosea 
ix. 10 and Jer. iii. 24, xi. 13, where the word is par¬ 
allel with “ the Baal ” [compare Jer. iii. 24]). Later 
usage adopted the epithet to such an extent that 
“Bosheth ” became a sort of euphemism for “Baal,” 
as is learned from the proper names “Ish-bosheth ” 
(with which Jastrow [see Bibliography] compares a 
Babjdonian name, “ Mati-bashti ”) and “Mephibo- 
sketli,” the former being written “Esh-baal” ini 
Chron. viii. 33, ix. 39, and the latter occurring as 
“ Meri-baal ” in I Chron. viii. 34 and ix. 40. The 
manuscript of the Septuagint, known as 93 Holmes, 
has eia(3aa\ and the old Latin version has “ Isbalem ” 
for “ Ish-bosheth. ” So also in II Sam. xi. 21, “ Jerub- 
be[o]slieth ” is given for “ Jerubbaal. ” 

The opinion now so prevalent that the name of the 
god Molech was changed from “Melek ” in imitation 
of the \ owels of “ Bosheth ” is not altogether accept¬ 
able. It is possible to regard “Molech ” as the reg¬ 
ularly formed Hebrew equivalent of “Malik,” the 
name of an Assyro-Babylonian god (Rawlinson, 
“Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia,” iii. 7,’ 
18), which is also a common epithet (“ Decider ”) of 
several divinities. From this point of view the 
word is really a survival of the oldest form of 
Malk ( Melek ”), king. Another explanation of 
“Bosheth,” proposed by Jastrow, makes the name 
the distortion of a deity who bore the name “Basht ” 
or “Bashta.” 


EiBuoGRAPnr ; pp. 259-433: idem, in 

o' i- •, Wellhausen, Text der Bticher 

i'Vmi e l l %¥Sh P 7 P ‘ i? 9 et scc ^ Sfca de, Geschichtc , 

’3’o est e ’ i Isrne i&^ Ewennamen , p. 120; Driver, 
’ pp ‘ 1S6,19 °’ -~J9. The hypothesis as to the 
2 r } s ^i ven m R. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites, ~d ed., p. o/2, note. Compare on the whole subiect 
Jastrow, The Element Bosheth in Hebrew Proper Names\ 
m Journal of the Soc. of BWL Lit. xi. 30. ’ 

J * JR ‘ J. F. McC. 

BOSKO, AGRON MACHIMOVITSCH. See 

Lithuania. 

BOSKOVITZ, WOEF: The first rabbi of the 
congregation of Budapest; died 1818. In 1787 the 
Jewish community at Pest was sufficiently large to 
rent a hall where divine services could be held, 
though all religious questions were at this time still 
submitted to Moses Mtlnz in Buda. As Pest and 
Buda were not, however, at that time connected by 
a biidge, and as it became rather irksome, more par¬ 
ticularly during the winter, to cross the river to 
Buda whenever the rabbi there had to be consulted, 
the announcement that Boskovitz, who was well 
known as a Talmudist;-was to settle in Pest in 
1793 as rabbi was eagerly welcomed by the Jewish 
community of that city. But as Moses Mttnz vig¬ 


orously objected to the arrangement, Boskovitz was 
compelled to leave Budapest in 1796. He also Vtt 
Hungary, but returned in 1809 to Bonyhfid, actinn- 
as rabbi there until his death. Boskovitz, who on 
joyed great popularity as a rabbi, was the author 
of the following works, all of which were published 
posthumously; “Seder Mishnali” (on Maimonides 
lad ha-Hazakah); “Ma’amar Esther” (sermons)’- 
and “Notes on the Talmud” (published in the 
Vienna edition of the Talmud, 1830). Compare also 
“Ozar ha-Sifrut,” part 2, iii. 22. 

S ‘ L. V. 

BOSKOWITZ : Town in Moravia, about 31 miles 
to the north of Briinn. It lias one of the oldest and 
most important communities in the province, though 
in numbers it had dwindled to 1,967 Jewish inhabit¬ 
ants in 1880. Even in early times there was at 
Boskowitz a systematically organized model school 
many pupils of which became famous. 

The most^ eminent person of Boskowitz was Sam¬ 
uel Levi Kolin, who wrote a commentary to the 
ritual codex “Magen Abraham,” and is generally 
known by the name of his work, “Malizit ha-Slie- 
kel. The cabalist R. Nathan Adler must also be 
mentioned: he was elected rabbi of Boskowitz in 
1783. He was followed, later, by his pupil, Moses 
Sofer of Frankfort, who subsequently became rabbi 
at Presburg. Adler introduced the Sephardic ritual 
abolished the piyyutim, and as a “Cohen” himself 
pronounced the “priestly benediction” (“birkat 
kokanim”) daily during the service. He was ar¬ 
raigned before the government by a farmer of the 
excise on account of his undue severity in insisting 
upon the minutest details of ritual observance in 
slaughtering animals for food, and had to leave 
Boskowitz, where his ideals were not acceptable. 
The scholars trained along the lines of the “Malizit 
ha-Shek:el ” were too practical to follow his religious 
extravagances, and they embarrassed him by their 
acumen. J. B. Bloch of Hamburg, the author of 
the “Binat Yissakar,” was also rabbi in Boskowitz^ 
he likewise came in conflict with them. During a 
halakic discourse he was once pressed so hard by the 
turbulent arguments of the laymen that he angrily 
lesigned his office in the midst of his discourse. 

Bloch was succeeded by Moses Prager-Karpeles, 
the great-grandfather of A. Schmiedl and of Gus¬ 
tav Kakfeles. He resigned the rabbinate in Krem- 
sier on account of a dispute with Raphael Kolin re¬ 
garding the pronunciation of the priestly blessing 
on the Day of Atonement. L. R. Beneth criticizes 
in a responsum the novella of Moses Karpeles 
“Torat Mosheh Emet” (The Law of Moses Is 
Truth). Karpeles was succeeded by Abraham Plac- 
zek, who was appointed provisional district rabbi 
by the government. Placzek enjoyed universal es¬ 
teem on account of his kindness and peaceful dispo¬ 
sition. He died Dec. 10, 1884. The present in¬ 
cumbent is Dr. S. Funk. 

Boskowitz possesses several richly endowed foun¬ 
dations instituted by the family Low-Beer. 

A. F.-G. 

BOSKOWITZ, HAYYIM BEN JACOB; 

Palestinian author; lived about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He wrote the “Toze’ot Hay- 
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Y j m ” (Life’s Issues), a commentary on the Penta¬ 
teuch (Amsterdam, 1764, printed with the text), 
xvliieh deals chiefly with the moral precepts that may 
lie drawn from the Bible stories. 

tuhiiography: Fuenn, Kcncsct Yisrael, p. 344; Zedner, 
Cat, IJcbr. Books Brit. Mus. p. Ill- 

I. Ber. 


BOSLANSKI (or BASLANSKI), YOM-TOB 
LIPMAN HA-KOHEN (R.Lipele Mirer): Rus¬ 
sian rabbi; bom 1824; died in Mir, government of 
Grodno, Dec. 26, 1892. In his younger days he was 
rabbi in Khaslavich and other communities; but for 
pie last eighteen years of his life he stood at the 
head of the Jewish, community in Mir, and was rec- 
oo-nized as one of the greatest rabbinical authorities 
in Russia. He visited St. Petersburg several times as 
representative of the Jews. He was one of the first 
“Hobebe Zion,” and sided with the rabbis who per¬ 
mitted the colonists in Palestine to work in “shemit- 
tah ” (fallow year) and who prohibited the use of 
citrons (“ etrogim ”) from Corfu in Russia for the 
gukkot festival. In 1889 Boslanski attempted to 
organize a society for the purchase of land and the 
foundation of a new colony in Palestine, and visited 
Paris to enlist the assistance of Baron Edmund Roth¬ 
schild in the project. 

Boslanski is the author of a collection of responsa 
entitled “Malbushe Yom-Tob,”Wilna, 1881, with an 
appendix on the laws of contracts and of arbitration. 


Bibliography: Ha~A*if, vi. 163 s 4W a8C £ 0 fo JJSj*'<? 97; 
Lihkutc Shoshanim (Strascbun Cat.), p. 249, Berlin, 1S89. 

L.' G. * P- ^ 


BOSNIA : Province of the Balkan peninsula, on 
the frontier of Austria and of Montenegro. For¬ 
merly under Turkish rule, it came under the protec¬ 
tion of Austria by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 

According to some historians, the first Jews set¬ 
tled in Bosnia in 1575; Don Joseph Nasi and his 
aunt, Dona Gracia, using their influence with the 
sultan Suleiman the Magnificent to that effect. The 
inscriptions on some tombstones at Sarajevo, how¬ 
ever, bear the Jewish date of 5311, or 1551 c.e. ; 
hence Jews were living in Bosnia thirty-five 3 r ears 
before the date mentioned above. 

From a manuscript in the Mohammedan library 
at Sarajevo, written in Turkish, it is evideut that 
thirty or forty Jews engaged in business at Bosna- 
Serai (the present Sarajevo) under the governor, 
Hadim-Ali-Bey, in the year 958 of the Hegira (1541 
c.e.). These merchants entered the country with¬ 
out their families and lived in a sort of caravansary, 
the majority being natives of Salonica. During the 
great religious festivals they returned home. When 
their number increased, the governor, Gliazi-Hassan- 
Pasha, ordered them to settle definitely in that region 
or to leave the country. Fearing the fanaticism of 
the populace, they sought refuge at Ragusa and in 
Hungary, which latter was then a Turkish province. 
Thence they sent representatives to Bosnia, with 
letters to the governor, in order to collect their out¬ 
standing credits. In 1614, when the ex-grand vizier 
of Constantinople, Baltaji-Melimed-Pasha, was ap¬ 
pointed governor, he brought in his suite Naphtali 
Mandjor (Maggioro?), a rich Jewish banker of Con¬ 
stantinople. The latter successfully interceded for 
the return of the Jews. Thirty families returned 


immediately, but these lived scattered in various 
streets in Sarajevo. 

After much trouble the Jews in 1645 obtained 
permission from the governor, Siavous Pasha (ex- 
grand vizier), to reside in a special quarter, about 
2,000 square meters in extent; and thereupon they 
erected houses. In the center of this quarter,which 
was named after the governor, a well was dug. 
Each Jew received a deed of ownership. A small 
annual tax of a few aspers (one asper =yg- of a cent) 
was imposed upon them, to he paid to a neighboring 
mosque—a custom that still prevails. At the same 
time Suleiman the Magnificent granted them by 
firman the permission to establish a cemetery on a 
hill named Verbania, the Jews being also required 
to pay for this privilege a tax for the benefit of an¬ 
other mosque of the city. In this way the Jews 
definitely established themselves in Bosnia; and in 
time they settled in other localities besides Sarajevo. 

In 1901, in a total population of 1,357,000, there 
were in the province about 7,500 Jews. Of these, 
4,000 lived at Sarajevo, 250 at Bosna-Brod, a similar 
number at Mostar (Herzegovina), and the remainder 
in small communities. The Jews of Bosnia, to 
which those of Herzegovina must be added, have an 
official representative at Sarajevo. They have also 
an official organ, “La Alborada,” written in Judseo- 
Spanish and in rabbinic characters, published 
at Sarajevo since 1901 under the direction of a 
committee of editors. See Mostar, Sarajey o, 

Turkey. . ,, TT . 

Bibliography: Dezobry and Bachelet, DicL FraiKaisd J3ts- 

toirc etde Geographic ; La Alborada , May, 1901, I* os. 16, 

1 i- 18 ' 20 - M. PR. 

BOSOR: 1. A city of Gilead, which Judas Mac¬ 
cabeus conquered (I Macc. v. 26, 36). It may be 
identified with the modern “ Busr el-Bariri ” (Buhl, 
« Geographie des Alten Palastina,” p. 258). 2. The 

Septuagint reading for Besor (I Sam. xxx. D). 


BOSORA. See Bozrah. 

BOSPORUS, CIMMERIAN: Name of the 
ancients for the strait of. Yenikale or of Theo¬ 
dosia ; on the eastern coast of the Black Sea. The 
country on both sides of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
formed in ancient times the kingdom of Bosporus, 
the latter name being the reading of the Vulgate for 
Sepharad CYiDD)- Jerome adopted it from his Jewish 
teacher, who considered it to he the place to which 
Hadrian had transported the captives from Jerusa¬ 
lem. But Jewish communities existed in Bosporus 
long before the destruction of the Temple. Iving 
A°rippa I., in a letter addressed to Caius Caligula, 
speaks of the Jews established in the Greek colonies 
of Pontus (Philo, “Legatio adCajum”). Among 
many Greek inscriptions unearthed in 1830 on the 
banks of the Bosporus, two are of especial interest 
for the history of the Jewish settlement in that 
Greek colony. ~ One of these, found at Pantikapamm 
(the modern Kertch) and dated 377 of the Bosporian 
(81 of the common) era, is a declaration of the liber¬ 
ation by a Jewess named Creste of her slave Hera- 
clius. The deed is said to have been drawn up 
in the synagogue of Pantikapseum. The second, 
unearthed in Gorgippia and dating from 388 of the 
Bosporian (41 of the common) era, is indeed a pagan 
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Inscription; but the Biblical name of God used at 
the head of it shows the influence exercised by the 
Jews upon their fellow-citizens. 

t A. quite recent- discovery of Jewish Greek inscrip¬ 
tions was announced Jan. 12, 1901, to the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society. A young explorer, 
A. L. Pogodin, discovered and deciphered new in¬ 
scriptions in Kerteh and other places in South Rus¬ 
sia, from which it is clearly evident that Jews set¬ 
tled in the Bosporus as early as the fourth century 
b.c., and were an important section of the Greek 
colony. They had their cemeteries, synagogues, 
and other communal institutions. In trade as well 
as in social life they mingled freely with the Greeks, 
as is evidenced by the fact that the language of the 
inscriptions is Greek. Other inscriptions show that, 
in.the first century b.c,, the Jews founded in the 
Bosporus a colony of their own. In the inscriptions 
of the third century of the common era Jewish re¬ 
ligious symbols and sepulchral inscriptions are 
found. In the same century the Jews even took part 
in religious persecutions (“Buduskcknost1901 
No. 3, p. 46). 

There are no records describing the condition of 
the Jewish communities before the occupation of 
Kerteh by Russia under Peter the Great in 1771. 

It may be supposed that the}' escaped many mis¬ 
fortunes that befell their coreligionists in other Euro¬ 
pean countries where Christianity had established 
its dominion. At the beginning of the eighth cen- 
tuiy the Jewish communities in the Bosporus were 
greatly increased by the arrival of many Jews from 
the Byzantine empire, who sought refuge from the 
persecutions of Emperor Leo. Toward the middle 
of the same century the Jews became practically the 

rulers of the count ry by the conversion to Judaism 
or Buian, the Kmg or tne cumzars, Concerning tlie 

history of the Jews of Bosporus from the time of its 
occupation by the Russians, see Chazars, Crimea 
Inscriptions, and Kertcii. 


09 q 1. AY’y: lzarstvo, i, 

9*~-93, Harka\ y, Ob I azykye 1 evreyev , etc., pp. 51-53; idem 
2 r Hci-Karmd, ivy Nos. 31,43; v., Nos. 2, 3,9,10; Schurer Die 
?i 08 % 0ra - nis flli n Rciche* in Sitzungsherichte der 
Be?Zuier lS9<,pp. 200-225; idem, Gesch . 3d ed„ 

ni, is ■ Gratz, Geseli. der Juden , 3d ed., v. 183,189. 

1. Br.—H. R. 

BOSTANAI or BTTSTANAI (\SJHDU): First 
exilaich under Arabian rule; flourished about the 
middle of the seventh century. The name is Ara- 
maized from the Persian “ bustan ” or “ bostan ” (as 
proper name see Justi, “Iranisches Namenbucli,” 
p. <4). Almost the onl} r exilarch of whom anything 
moie than the name is known, he is frequently made 
the subject of legends. He was the son of the ex¬ 
ilarch Hananiah (compare Exilarch). Hal Gaon, 
in Sha are Zedek, ” p. 3a, seems to identify Bostanai 
with Haninai, and tells that he was given for wife a 
daughter of the Persian king Chosroes II. (died 628) 
by the calif Omar (died 644). (Sec Rapoport, in 
Bikkure ha-Httim,” x. 83; B. Goldberg, in “Ha- 
Maggid,” xiii. 363). Abraham ibn Daud, however 
m Ins “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ” (Neubauer's "Medieval 
Jewish Chronicles,” i. 64), says that it was the last 
bassanid king, lezdegerd (born 624; died 651-652; 
see Noldeke, "Tabari,” pp. 397 et seq.), who gave his 


daughter to Bostanai. But in that case it could 
have been only Calif Ali (656-661), and not Omar 
who thus honored the exilarch (see “Ma‘aseh Bet 
David ”). It is known also that Ali gave a friendly 
reception to the contemporary Gaon Isaac (Slierira 
II.’s “Letter,” ed. Neubauer, ib. p. 35; Abraham 
ibn Daud, ib. p. 62); and it is highly probable, there¬ 
fore, that he honored the exilarch in certain ways as 
the official representative of the Jews. The office 
of the exilarch, with its duties and privileges, as 
it existed for some centuries under the Arabian rule, 
may be considered to begin with Bostanai, 

The relation of Bostanai to the Persian princess 
(called “Dara” in “Ma‘aseh Bet David,” or “ Azdad- 
war” (No!deke, "Isdundad”), accord- 
The ing to a recently discovered genizak 
Dispute fragment, had an unpleasant sequel. 
Among His The exilarch lived with her without 
Heirs. having married her, and according to 
the rabbinical law she should previous¬ 
ly have received her “letter of freedom,” for, being 
a prisoner of war, she had become an Arabian slave, 
and as such had been presented to Bostanai. After the 
death of Bostanai his sons insisted that the princess, 
as well as her son, was still a slave, and, as such’ 
was their property. The judges were divided in 
opinion, but finally decided that the legitimate sons 
of the exilarch should grant letters of manumission 
to the princess and her son in order to testify to 
their emancipation. This decision was based on the 
ground that Bostanai had probably lived in legiti¬ 
mate marriage with this woman, and, although there 
were no proofs, had presumably first emancipated 
and then married her. Nevertheless, the descend¬ 
ants of the princess were not recognized as legiti¬ 
mate 300 3 r ears afterward (Hal Gaon l c ) The 
statement in tlie genizaii specimen (see bibllog- 

taphy below) is doubtless dictated by enmity to the 
exilarch; Abraham ibn Baud’s statement (l.c.) is 
contrariwise prejudiced in favor of the exilarch; hut 
compare genizah fragment published by Sclieekter 
in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiv. 242-246. 

The name “Bostanai” gave rise to the following 
legend: The last Persian king (Hormuzd), inimical 
to the Jews, decided to extinguish the royal house 
of David, no one being left of that 
Legends, house but a young woman whose hus¬ 
band had been killed shortly after his 
marriage, and who was about to give birth to a 
child. Then the king dreamed that he was in a 
beautiful garden (“bostan ”), where lie uprooted the 
trees and broke the branches, and, as he was lifting 
up his ax against a little root, an old man snatched 
the ax away from him and gave him a blow that 
almost killed hi in, saying: “Are }^ou not satisfied 
with having destroyed the beautiful trees of my 
garden, that you now try to destroy also the last 
root? Truly, you deserve that your memory perish 
from the earth.” Tlie king thereupon promised to 
guard the last plant of the garden carefully. No 
one but an old Jewish sage was able to interpret the 
dream, and he said: “The garden represents the 
house of David, all of whose descendants j^ou have 
destroyed except a woman with her unborn boy. 

I he old man whom you saw was David, to whom 
you promised that you would take care that his 
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insect away. 


hoii'0 should be renewed by this boy. ” The Jewish 
J?"': rvho was the father of the young woman, 
t ou-ht her to the king, and she was assigned to 
rooms fitted up with princely splendor, where she 
o-avc birth to a boy, who received the name Bos- 
tanai,” from the garden (“bostan”) which the king 

wi seen in his dream. . , 

Ti, e fioure of the wasp in the escutcheon of the 
pvil-irch was made the subject of another legend. 

The king had taken delight in the 
clever boy, and, spending one day with 
him, saw, as he stood before him, a 
wasp sting him on the temple. The 
blood trickled down the boy’s face, 
yet he made no motion to chase the 
insect away. The king, upon expressing astonish¬ 
ment at this, was told by the youth that in the 
house of David, of which he had come, they weie 
taiudit since they themselves had lost their throne, 
neither to laugh nor to lift up the hand before a 
tin it but to stand in motionless respect (Sanh. 93b). 
The king, moved thereby, showered favors upon 
him. made him an exilarch, and gave him the power 
to appoint judges of the Jews and the heads of the 
three academies, Neliardea, Sura, and Pumbedita. 

In memory of this Bostanai introduced a wasp into 
he escutcheon of the exilarchate. The gemzah 
fragment says that the incident with the wasp oc¬ 
curred in the presence of the calif Omar, before 
whom Bostanai as a youth of sixteen had brought a 
dispute with a sheikh, who filLed ins office during t e 
exilarch’s minority, and then refused to give 1 up. 
Bostanai was exilarch when Persia fell “to the 
hands of the Arabians, and when All came to Babj 
Ion Bostanai went to meet him with a splendid re¬ 
tinue av hereby the calif was so greatly pleased that 

lie clSKed. for Bostanai’s b 5 essin S- calif oto. learn 

in nr that Bostanai was not married, gave lnm Bara, 
the daughter of the Persian king, as wife; and the 
exilarch was permitted to make her a Jewess and to 
marry her legitimately. She bore him many chil¬ 
dren, but their legitimacy was assailed aftei then 
father’s death by the exilarch’s other sons ( Ma aseh 
Bostanai,” several times printed under different 
titles; see “ Ben jacob,” ».«.). This legend was made 
known only in the sixteenth century (compare Isaac 
Akiusii), but the Seder ‘Olam Zutta, composed m 
the beginning of the ninth century, drew upon the 
legends of the garden and the wasp (see Mar 
Z l’TRA II.). 

The name “Dara” for the Persian princess in 
Christian sources occurs also as that of Cliosroes 
(laughter (Richter, “ Arsaciden,” p. 554, Leipsic, 
1804). The legend glorifying Bostanai probably 
originated in Babylon, while the geuizah fragment, 
branding all the descendants of Bostanai as illegiti¬ 
mate, being descendants of a slave and unworthy to 
till high office, comes from Palestine. Tins latter 
view is of course erroneous, as may he gathered 
from Hal’s remark, above mentioned, for the post- 
Bostanaite house of exilarclis was not descended 
from the princess. It is true, however, that the 
Bostanaites were hated' by the scholars and the 
pious men, probably in part because Anan, founder 
of the Karaite sect, was a descendant ol Bostanai 
(sec Sheriva’s “Letter,” ed. Neubauer, i. 66). 


Benjamin of Tudela says that he was shown the 
grave of Bostanai near Pumbedita. 


riritography- Bruit’s Jalirh. ii. 102-112; Gratz, Gesch.der 
B 3d ed to 113,114, 347,379-384; Halevi, Dorotha-Bis - 

hnnim pp 315 :Jost. Gescll. Oar Israelites y.SSS, 316- 
•uq - Lazarus blc Hilupter der Vertrtebenen in Brail s 
Jn/i’rt’ x St 25, 174; Margoliouth, in Jew. Quart Rev. m. 
303-307 giving a genizah fragment concerning Bostan^, Leh¬ 
mann Bostencii (fiction), in his Aw VeraangenheitundGe - 
aenwart ii. 1 ; translated into Hebrew under the same title 
hy S. J. F. (Fuenn, Wilna, 1881): Furst, m Orient. Lit. xn. 

51; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 610,108o, 1086. ^ 

6 . 

BOSTON ; Capital and chief city of the state of 
Massachusetts in the United States. 

Nothing definite is known of Jews in Boston prior 
to 1842 In that year there was established the first 
congregation, whose founder and first president was 
William Goldsmith. In 1843 this congregation pur¬ 
chased the first cemetery for Jews in East Boston. 
The second congregation, now known as the Temple 
Adath Israel, was organized in 1853. 

The first election of any Jew to public office was 
in 1875 wlien Godfrey Morse was elected to the 
school committee of the city of Boston. Leopold 
Morse was elected a member of the United States 
House of Representatives in 1876. The first Jew m 
the common council was Isaac Rosnosky, electedAn 
1878 who was also the first Jew to be elected (1883) 
to the Massachusetts legislature. Godfrey Morse 
was elected president of the common council in 1883. 

Bunker Hill Monument, the most notable memo¬ 
rial in Boston, owes its erection in part to the gener¬ 
osity of Judah Touro, who donated for the pur¬ 
pose the sum of 810,000, nearly one-fifth of the 
entire amount received from private sources ( Pub. 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.,” No. 3, pp. 98-100). 

The principal congregations are the two men¬ 
tioned above and Beth Israel, Beth Jacob, and 
MistkttiL Tefilah. The leading cliantable as¬ 
sociations are the United neurew 
Association, founded 1864; the Hebrew Women s 
Sewing Society, founded 1869; the Leopold 

Morse Home for Infirm Hebrews and Orphan¬ 
age, founded 1888; the Free Burial Association; 
and the Free Employment Bureau, which five 

societies constitute the Federation ot Jewish Chan¬ 
ties of Boston. There are also the Benoth Israel 
Sheltering Home, the B’nai Zion Educational Soci¬ 
ety, the ^Hebrew Industrial School, the Helping 
Hand Temporary Home for Destitute Jewish Chi - 
dien the Talmud Torah Hebrew Free School, the 
Younn Men’s Hebrew Association, the loung 
Women’s Hebrew Charitable Association, and the 
Louisa Alcott Home. 

The principal social organizations are the Elysium 

Club, Harmony Club, Progress Club, Punm Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Utopian Club. w ., 

The principal rabbis have been Revs. Nat , 
Aaron Ginsberg, Falk Vidaver, Raphael Lasker, 
and Samuel Hlrschberg of Congregation Ohabei 
Shalom; the Revs. Joseph Sachs, Joseph Shomm 
ger, Solomon Schindler, and Charles Fleiscliei o 
Temple Adath Israel. Other notable rabbis aio M. 
Z Margolis and Hyman S. Sholier. 

In the total population (500,000) there are about 
40,000 Jews, mostly Russian, who have made the r 
homes in Boston within the last ten years. Iheie is 
a small percentage of German, Polish, English, and 
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Portuguese Jews. There are also many native-born 
American Jews in the city. Many of the Boston 
Jews are engaged in mercantile and manufacturing 
pursuits; there are several physicians, musicians, 
and lawyers; but the majority are carpenters, paint¬ 
ers, builders, masons, plumbers, etc. 

a. G. Mo. 

BOTANY: The science that treats of plants. 
Like grammar and other sciences based on logical 
thought, scientific botan} r originated with the 
Greeks, and from them found its way to the Jews. 
Agriculture, gardening, and popular medicine natu¬ 
rally led to a knowledge of the plant world and of 
the most remarkable phenomena of plant life; and 
the natural impulse toward nomenclature led to 
naive classifications of the plant world. Biblical 
language is not poor in designations for plants 
riEK) and their various parts. In illustration may 
be mentioned the different expressions, "lpy, 

for “root”; IX ytX rP$H, nYlEL Itm pW, 

HDD, m yid, nbsbo, d'jDJD, pjjtid, mays, 

spy. mas, mov, Y'Vp, ^ne\ mss mnfe, rtaa?, 

for “stem,” “slip,” “stalk,” “shoot,” and “twigs”; 
as well as SfiD, nuy, r6y, D'Nfijy, for “leaves” and 
“foliage”; p, rm Y7DD, mB, pv, for “bud,” 
“blossom,” and “blossom-stalk”; ‘IDS, 

m m, mi, ynr, pnn, 3jy, for 

“ fruit, ” “ fruit-stalk, ” and “ seed ”; many of which 
designations were in reality only used by the farmer 
and gardener as technical terms. The Biblical classi¬ 
fication of plants—with which life on earth begins 
(Delitzscli on Gen. i. 11)—is contained in the passage 
which tells of their creation: “ And God said, Let 
the earth bring forth grass [KBH], the 

Early herb yielding seed [n&yy], and the 
Classifica- fruit-tree [yy] yielding fruit . . . 
tion. whose seed is in itself upon the earth: 

and it was so ” (Gen. i. 11). The term 
KfcJH is explained as embracing, besides the grasses, 
the cryptogamous plants, in contrast to n^y; al¬ 
though the Bible never mentions the cryptogamia 
elsewhere (Keil on Gen. Lc.). But this is a forced 
use of the word somewhat similar to the limita¬ 
tion of fruit-bearing trees to fruit-trees by Jewish 
exegetes, according to whom the forest-trees, with 
“thorns and thistles,” were created only after the 
fall of man and the cursing of the earth. They also 
claim, according to Gen. R. v. 9, that the earth had 
previously brought forth only fruits and wood be¬ 
reft of any fruit-taste, in place of fruit-like wood 
(in Mishnaic diction yy had come to mean “ wood ” ; 
P'S was the word for “tree”). Herewith ended 
the classification of plants. Language had desig¬ 
nated certain groups, like grain-plants (^D, pi); 
and only when the study of the Law was taken up 
in post-Biblieal times did it become necessary to es¬ 
tablish some uniformity regarding correlated groups, 
although the method of classification was not a par¬ 
ticularly happy one. Herein also Maimonkles acted 
as asystematizer (L. Low, “ Grapliisclie Requisites” 
i. 93), deducing the following division from Tal- 
mudical writings (“ Yad,” Kil. i. 8, 9): “Plants are 
classified as : (1) (‘ trees’); (2) (‘vege¬ 

tables ’). The former consist of: XDfcflD (‘fruit- 
trees ’) and piD (‘ barren trees ’). To vegeta¬ 


bles belong; (a) ntfinn (‘ grain ’), comprising the 
five familiar species; (b) JYOfcDp (‘ small grain ’) and 
all seeds that are eaten, with the exception of laj (. e 
grain, as, for instance, the leguminous plants, beans 
peas, lentils, rice, sesame, poppy [Maimonides' 
DlTlD]; (c) rnj ^lyiT (‘ garden-plants ’) (Kil. ii. 2; 
Tosef. i. 74), the seeds of which are not edible, hut 
which bear edible fruits; for example, the onion, 
garlic, leek, nutmeg, turnip, etc.; flax also belongs 
to this group. Some of these garden-seeds are 
grown in fields on a large scale, and are then called 
D-yif TD (‘ seed species ’), as, for example, flax and 
mustard; others, grown only in small beds, as tur¬ 
nips, radishes, beets, onions, coriander, celery, let¬ 
tuce, are called fiip-p (‘ herbs ’).” 

Maimonides’ classification is repeated later on by 
others; for example, in “Kaftor wa-Ferah," ed. 

Berlin, lvi. 119b; Caleb Afendopolo, 
Later in “ Adderet Eliyaliu, ” Appendix, 14a. 
Classifica- Afendopolo adds to the above, “fruits 
tions. of the ground,” as cucumbers, water¬ 
melons, the castor-oil plant, and those 
medicinal plants which are not used for foods. 

For purposes of the ritual blessing there is but 
one classification; namely, fruit of the tree and fruit 
of the soil, in addition to which mushrooms and 
truffles form a group by themselves, as, according 
to Jewish belief, they are nourished by the air (Mai¬ 
monides, “Yad,”Ber. viii. and the ritual codices). 
As a curiosity of more modern times, the fact may 
be mentioned that Azulai speaks of fifty-five kinds of 
“ fruits of the soil, ” for which reason, he says, the 
Hebrew benediction reads: nDINfl (“of the earth”), 
the numerical value of the letters in this word being 
55! (“Birke Yosef, Sliivyure Berakah, Orali Hay- 
yim,” 203.) This classification was not easily ar¬ 
rived at, as is shown by Ber. 6. as in Tosef., Ber. vi. 
8, 27, D'y*lT, and filpT (“grains,” “grasses,” 

and “herbs ”) are distinguished (IsraelLewjr, “Frag- 
mente der Mischna des Abba Sanl,” p. 10). For the 
classification nxiaft, JT'JDp, p“lb see Sifra 87b 

and parallels, and compare Rev. viii. 7, ix. 4, where 
xoprog — X£TJ, = p1b and dkvdpov — 

From the standpoint of the value of the soil’s 
products, those used for maintaining life (for exam¬ 
ple, wine, oil, flour, fruit) are distinguished from 
others less important, as caraway-seeds and spices 
(‘Ab. Zarah iv. 465, 25 etseq.; “Slieiltot,” No. 32). 
Israel is compared with wheat, and not with nut¬ 
meg or pepper; for the world could well exist with¬ 
out the latter, but could not do so without the former 
(Pesik. R. 10 [ed. Friedmann, p. 35a] and parallel 
passages). Separate categories are formed of the 
seven plants characteristic of Palestine (see Pales¬ 
tine, Flora of) and of those used for incense, medi¬ 
cine, and dyestuffs (DbDDD). 

Besides the plants of Palestine and Egypt the 
Bible only mentions spices and condiments, coming 
from southern Asia and its groups of islands. These 
found their way, partly by land, partly by sea, to 
the peoples of foreign countries, and were used es¬ 
pecially in their sacrificial offerings (Gildemeister 
and Hoffmann, “Die Aetherischen Oele,” pp. 4 el 
seq. t Berlin, 1899). 

The entire plant world is called in the Mishnah 
nEHK TIDV(Sifre, Num. 84 [ed. Friedmann, p. 23a]; 
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tv, f 11 Ted. Friedmann, p. 67b]); Targum, ■ 

D , C ’ \LL X nlD^ (Kil. ii. 5); the young mirseiy pl< 
'&• wnsn wo* Tosef. i. 61 ; yoi is foi 

f VU ff (Tosef Bek vi. 541; Tosef., B. B. vii. 

408 -Yer Meg. i. 70b.); ]YI)HM P '\> is “ t0planta ‘ 

408. i cl ; lu ^„; K. rp 'f ii’ 277- B. K. Viu. 6; 

tious” (1 e • “' oset : ... n40 , Tose{ > Sanh. iv. 423; th 

Post- in an applied sense Tosef., Hag n. 
■n-WiVal 234) The term ny'Dl is opposed to cc 

in,. Toro'um rQVJ is used also foi plant. 

° . tj X x S i 14). All the different parts of the 

St are enumerated by the Zobm 7 which_ proceeds I 

to mention the seven parts-root, , 

leaf, blossom, and fruit-in order to d an P"J , 
to the seven different ways of interpietmg the Bible ^ 

Thf rich flora and the fertility of Palestine (see 
Palestine, Flora op) are lauded as highly byttm 
Talmud and the Bible asm secular liteiatuie. 1 
vegetation of Palestine was always a ^ el ' y l ' 1< r 1 ‘ 0 ’ 

its°fvuits were the finest and most easily cultivated. 

But on two occasions its productivity reached the 
hi o-hest pitch: at the time when our fathers took pos¬ 
session of the country, and at the time of their going 
into exile ” (Sifre. Deut. 37 [ed. Friedmann, p. 6b , 
316 317 fed Friedmann, p. 135b]; Pesil>. R. " > 
Talk Yer 328). Still greater shall be its fertility 
at Jhe time of the Messiah: “On the day of sowing 
the fruit will ripen as at Creation, yea, 
wood of the fruit-trees will become emble. M ° 
derful was also the harvest at the time of Quee 
Salome- the wheat-kernels grew to the size of kid¬ 
neys- barley was as large as olives; peas weie as 
large as golden dinars; and, accordingly, samp 
of them all were preserved for later geueiatio s, 
show what would be the deteriorating consequences 
o s nMSifra, Behuklrotai, ed. Weiss, p. 110d and 
parallel passages).' “Unseemly, yea, even insolent, 
t is of the land which has been manured and 
cultivated by its owners, not to 
the conquerors after the destruction of Jerusalem 
Y CT Ta an iv. 60b; Lam. R„ Introduction, end 
^Tlie total number of plant-names found in the 
Bible (100) does not correspond with the excessn y 
rich vegetation of Palestine. But this will not be a 
matter for surprise, considering 
part of the Bible is, on account of the food lestnc 
lions contained therein, very copious m 
animals, and that there is little occasion to cmnside 
ulauts in such connection, these being onl) occe 
sionally mentioned in poetical and prophetical wn- 
tings Tlie literature of the Misbnah ennehe t e 

Biblical list of plant-names to the extent of about 

180 good Hebrew words; so that it may be infeiied 
that a very large proportion of the Hebrew botan- 
ieal vocabulary has been presen ed. 


Halakic writers often had occasion to mention 
plants The establishment of the ritual blessings 
for the various kinds of vegetable food and for the 
first-fruits of the season (IPTW); 
Halakah. agrarian legislation on the rights of 
the poor to participate in the harvest; 
the rules for tithes, for the priest’s portion, and for 
the “hallali” (offering of dough); the regulatio s 
concerning the mixture of heterogeneous plants; the 
rules for the Sabbatical year; the law forbidding the 
fruit during the first three years ot the tree s 
o-rowth- the establishment of the particular kinds 
of main to be used for the making of unleavened 
bread- the salads to be used with the Passover roast; 
tiie cmnponents of the festal garland for Taber¬ 
nacles; the covering of the Tabernacle itse , 
use of botanical words in vows; the proper material 
on which to write letters of divorce; sacrifices from 
the plant world; the ingredients for incense, tie 
kinds of hyssop to be used in the sacrifice of the Red 
Heifer; the laws of Levitical impurity in relation to 
plants—all these are far from exhaustive of the oc¬ 
casions where plants are concerned. Custom and 
usao-e demanded certain vegetable foods on certain 
Zf and created new relations to the plant world, 
as life constantly raised new balaLm botamca 1 ques¬ 
tions of which rabbimc-al literatuie Beats 
throwing of burs ou the fast-day ot the Ninth of 
AbTthecustomof plucking up grassaftera funeml, 
believed to be a symbol of the resurrection ( Shib- 
hole lia-Leket,” p. 373a; Responsa of MaBIT l -o 0. 
Lewysohn, “Mekore Minhagim, p. IN - Jono 
plants from which a kind of milk runs (Responsa of 
RaSHA No. 248); the chewing of mastic on Pass- 
over(RaDBaZ, ed. Forth, No. 582 ); beans which 

rCi'S® ?p: 

17) 'the feeding of eilkwerms n > u )“7 T 1 “J t 1 

■ zfg££ii&rss-»&. 

i «■« »1T a few topi^ taheuatinndom 

from the later casuistic literature, in w inch letmence 
‘ o new plant products, such as sugar-cane, emons, 

S coffee tea, chocolate, Indian meal, eggplant, pota 

: 

J Foreign and® 8 The “preponderating 

° Plant- culture of the former, and the com 

' NameS ‘ the* Jews^o'adopt 1 names i many 

i SHSSaS 

er f “example plums of Damascus » (Muac^a) two 

the Cordia mym (Linnaeus) indicate the 
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the Greeks on the fruit trees and fruit-markets of 
Palestine. The cabbage, kale, and mustard (/MTpavtj) 
came from Europe; the turnip, carrot {yoyyv/dd«i) } 
parsnip, leek (*« ba/M-ov), parsley, artichoke, and 
sugar-melon are known by Greek designations. The 
ash (jie/ua ), of which three kinds are now found in 
Palestine, bears a Greek name; even for the indig¬ 
enous cedar the word xidpoc maintains itself; while 
the wood of the native box-tree is also designated by 
the Greek word -vgivov. 

Passages indicating where various plants were es¬ 
pecially cultivated abound in the Mishnaic and Tal¬ 
mudic literature; but these belong rather to a de¬ 
scription of the agriculture of Palestine than to 
botany. R. Simon b. Gamaliel, however, shows an 
accurate knowledge of the special habitats of plants 
when he says: “ Of mountains, the ash is character¬ 
istic; of ravines [“ghor”], the date-palms; of water¬ 
courses [“ wadis ”], the reeds; and of lowlands [“ she- 
felah ”], the sycamore ” (see Tosef., Slieb. vii.; Yer. 
ix. 3Sd; Pes. 13a; Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” ii. 327; and 
“Kaftor wa-Perah,” p. 107a; Yogelstein, “Laudwirt- 
scliaft in Paliistina, ” i. 7; Kaplan, “Erez Kedumim ” 
p. 34). 

In other passages also R. Simon b. Gamaliel shows 
an interest in botanical questions (Frankel, “ Darke 
ha-Mishnah,” p. 184): and the interpretation of the 
Biblical nv as the resin of the balsam-dropping trees 
(“ katof”) is said to have originated with him. He de¬ 
termines the length of time between the leafing of 
the fig-tree and the ripening of its fruit (Tosef., Slieb. 
xiv. 67; Yer. ib. 35d); describes minutely a certain 
kind of onion (Tosef., Ma'as. R. iii. 85; 
Ritual Yer. ib. 52a); declares that rice is not 
Mention of grain (Tosef., Hal. ii. 98); allows only 
Plants. the fruit of the palms of Jericho to 
be offered in the Temple as first-fruits 
(Tosef., Bik. i. 100); and maintains that there is noth¬ 
ing square in nature, in opposition to which state¬ 
ment it is pointed out that mint, like all labiate 
flowers, has a four-edged stem (Low, “Aramaische 
Pflanzennamen,” p. 260). He mentions also (Tosef., 
Tebul Yom, i. 684) a peculiar kind of bean ( nigellci ), 
the leek, and senna (niD’Ofc??). 

R. Jolianan ben Nuri, a contemporary of R. Akiba, 
mentions an otherwise unknown inferior and prob¬ 
ably only wild grain, the rpEHp; and the “kurram” 
or “kurreim,” still found in Palestine, makes it 
probable that this was the Ilordeum bulbosum (Lin¬ 
naeus) (Post, “Flora of S 3 ™,” etc., p. 902: “found 
in grassy places”). According to Jolianan, this 
jYEHp makes a dough which is subject to the law 
of Hallah, and may be leavened; but with this 
view other teachers disagree, each claiming that his 
opinion is founded on experience (Tosef., Hal. i. 97 ; 
Yer. ib. i. 57a; Tosef., Pes. i. 157; ib. Yer. 29a).’ 
Rice, too, he tried, though unsuccessful!}', to clas- 
sify as a grain; and this difference of opinion leads to 
the inference that Indian rice—which was unknown 
to the Bible, and appeared only after Alexander the 
Great—was not naturalized in Palestine much be¬ 
fore his time (Pes. 35a, 114b; Ber. 37a; see also 
Rice). . Saffron-seed cakes (ynri Jr 6 n), usually taken 
as delicacies before the meal, Jolianan would not 
class as food; consequently they were not to be 
bought with money from the second tithe, which 


was reserved for food. His opposition to Akiba ex¬ 
pended to still other kinds of spices (Tosef MuAs 
Sli. i. 87). ’ 

Nor was the appreciation of the beauty of nature 
entirely lacking in the time of the Mislmah teachers • 
for the latter, although engrossed in stud}', and prob¬ 
ably immersed in the explanation of details of sacri¬ 
ficial rites, were so astounded at the wonders of 
nature—as, for instance, trees, in all their majesty— 
that they would exclaim: “ How ma<r- 
Artistic nificent this tree is! ” Such direct ap- 
Apprecia- predation of nature had probably be- 
tion. come so foreign to that period and its. 

manner of feeling that it was con¬ 
demned as an interruption of the study of the Law 
(Ab. iii. 7). 

On the other hand, on reviewing the splendors of 
creation, the Jew is to praise not creation but the 
Creator; at sight of beautiful human beings or trees 
he is to extol God, who permits these creatures to 
exist in the world (Tosef., Ber. vii. 15; Talmud. 
Bab. ib. 58b), and who created them (Yer. ix. 13b). j 
By R. Judah b. Ezekiel of Pumbedita this 
thought was condensed into the command: “He 
who walks abroad in Nisan and sees the blossoming 
trees shall repeat the blessing: ‘ Praised be He who 
allows nothing to be wanting in His world: who 
created beautiful beings and trees, to delight men’” 
(Ber. 43b and parallels; Tur and Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 226). Closer casuistic details are 
given by Azulai, who, with a perfect absence of all 
feeling for nature, adds that this blessing should be 
pronounced with especially impressive reverence for 
the benefit of those souls which may be wandering 
through trees and plants, and that God’s mercy 
should be begged for them (“Moreli be-Ezba‘,” Nos. 

198, 199; Palaggi, “Mo‘ed le-Kol Hai,” i. 6-9). 

The same command is extended to flowers (“Lekah 
Tob, ” in “ Pah ad Yizliak, ” 1, 58a). Instead of choos¬ 
ing the early-blooming almond-tree as the occasion 
for saying this blessing, one is commanded to wait 
until other trees are in bloom. The question as to 
whether this blessing may be pronounced as early 
as Adar and as late as lyyar is the subject of casu¬ 
istic debate (Alkalai, “Zekor le-Abraham,” Orah 
Hayyim, 21a; Responsa of Joel Zebi Roth Huszfc, 
“Bet ha-Yozer” on Orah Hayyim, No. 13). 

The miserable condition of the roads of the Holy 
Land, when pilgrims discontinued their annual 
journey to Jerusalem, was shown in the briers that 
overgrew the paths (Lam. R., Introduction, 26; [ed. 
Buber, p. 30]; Yalk., Isa. 302; “Lekah Tob” on 
Lam. i. 4); and it was a pathetic sight to behold 
weeds growing in forsaken synagogues (Tosef., 
Meg. iii. 225; Talmud Yer. and Bab. l.c.). 

The Biblical idea that just as man extols God for 
the wonder of His creation, so, too, creation itself 
praises its Maker, is not lost even in later times. 
Thus the month of Shebat is said to boast that dur¬ 
ing its duration “ the trees grow higher, open their 
mouths, and with their leaves praise 
Haggadah. the living God ” (Targ. Yer. Ex. xii. 

31). This same poetical thought is 
reflected also in the “Perek Sliirali,” where it is 
applied to the individual phenomena and parts 
of the creation: “The trees rejoice over Israel’s 
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redemption” (Isa. xliv. 23), applied haggadically in 
Beshallah, ed.. Friedmann, p. 40b. King Og 
was rude enough to designate Abraham and Sarah 
as beautiful trees growing by the waterside but bear- 
• nir bo fruit; therefore he was punished by being 
conquered by the great nation descended from them 
(Targ. Yer. on Num. xxi. 34). By fruits are meant 
the - Patriarchs; by blossoms, the tribes of Israel 
(Lain.'R. i Introduction, 2 [ed. Buber, p. 3]). David, 
like-Moses, a faithful shepherd, reserved the young 
and tender pasture for the lambs of his flock; the 
older growth was given to the older sheep, the roots 
to the fully grown animals, thereby showing his 
fitness to be a shepherd of Israel (Midi. Teh. on 
lxxviii. 21 [ed. Buber, p. 357]). God and the Torah 
are compared to plants; thus the Torah is likened to 
the fig, the vine, flax, and wheat, while Israel (Ex. 

P xxxvi. 1) is compared to all the nobler trees (the 
vine, fig, walnut, myrtle, olive, apple, palm, wil¬ 
low, and cedar). 

There was a dispute as to which of the trees thus 
compared with Israel furnished the wood for Hainan’s 
fallows (Abba Gorion and “ Lekah Tob,” on Esth. 
vii. 10 [ed. Buber, pp. 41, 48]). Just as the entire 
Song of Solomon is symbolical of God and Israel, so, 
too, are the individual plants mentioned in it, such as 
meadow-saffrons and lilies. Israel and the peoples 
of Canaan suggest a vineyard wherein both cedars 
and briers grow: the former are uprooted, while the 
latter remain to protect the vineyard (Yalk., Judges 
xli. 8a). 

The significance attributed in Ber. 56-57 to vari¬ 
ous plants (citron, fig, barley, pomegranate, pump¬ 
kin, olive, palm, date, reeds, and vines) in interpret¬ 
ing dreams is made to rest on Biblical veises oi on a 
play upon words. Solomon Almoli’s collection in 
his dream-book, “Pitron Halomot,” rests partly on 
Talmudic passages, partly on foreign folk-lore and 
his own imagination. Thus to dream of spinach 
is said to signify happiness, riches, and honor; of 
ginger, honor and renown (see Steinschneider, “ Cat. 
Bodl.” No. 6896, 3). 4 

In a figurative sense the names of certain plants, 
or, more specificall3 r j fruit-trees, are 
Figurative used to designate similar objects 

Uses ntrw, msn, hvtd pbmi?); 

of Plant- see Low, l.c. p. 375; Steinschneider, 
Names. “Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 319, 395; Gen. 

B. xxviii. 3; “ Monatsschrift,” xxxviii. 
25; Tan., Hayye Sarah, ed. Buber, pp. 7, 51. 

Metaphors and comparisons from the plant world 
appear in Talmudic literature continually, and many 
pass into the most diverse languages and literatures. 
In man—as the microcosm—the hair is said to repre¬ 
sent the woods, while the bones correspond to the 
trees (Ab. R. N. xxxi., = both “ bair ” aud “ f ° r Y 

age”; see also Peah ii. 3; Theocritus, “Idyls, 5 i. 
131). According to Nahmanides (“Terumah,” 71b), 
“ the holy language always compares all forms 
with man. That which is at the top is called the 
head; that below, the feet. ” Nevertheless, the words 
“roots,” “branches,” “stems,” and “fruit” are fre¬ 
quently used metaphorically. The human body is 
likened to the earth; the hones, to the mountains; 
the hair, to plants (Dieterici, “Die Anthropologie 
der Araber,” 1871, p. 15). “The roots are the soul, 


the stem is the body,” is a Mishnaic saying (Tosef., 
Sanli. xiii. 434). On the other hand, Arabic philos¬ 
ophy is reflected in Ibn Ezra’s dictum on Ps. i. 3 
(see “Monatsschrift,” xliii. 239), that the most per¬ 
fectly formed soul is that fruit of the body which is 
picked at the time of maturity. 

The words npy (“ root ”) and Spy (“ branch”), as des¬ 
ignating fundamental law and deduced ordinances, 
are found in Slierira (Neubauer, “ Chronique Sama- 
ritaine,” i. 19), but earlier also in the Mishnaic usage 
of “ipy, meaning the chief matter, as opposed to pDD, 
that of secondary nature (Sifre, Num. 89 [ed. Weiss, 
p. 24b] ); ^ np'J? opposed to KnpE"! fcniD 

(Yer. Ber. ix. 13c). “ Man is an inverted tree, and 

a tree is an inverted man,” said Aristotle ( De Part. 
An.” iv. 10), and after him all writers of the Middle 
Ages—Jews, Mohammedans, and Christians. Judah 
Muskato (“ Nefuzot Yelmdah, ” sermon 15) and Sam¬ 
uel Yafe Ashkenazi (“Yefeli Mareh” on Ber. i. 4), 
both of the sixteenth century, were familiar with 
this comparison; but so also was Gershom b. Solo¬ 
mon (see below). The simile is worked out in de¬ 
tail in “Aggadat ‘Olam Katon” (Jellinek, “B. H.” 
v. 58; see also “Monatsschrift,” xiii. 227). “At the 
time of the resurrection the bones will be drawn 
from the earth; the hair from trees; the power of 
life from fire, as was the case at the time of the origi¬ 
nal Creation” (“ Bundehesli, ” in Spiegel, Die Tiadit. 
Literatur der Parsen,” p. 116). Joseph ibn Zaddik 
(“‘Olam Katon,” p. 22) and Clement Mullet (Intro¬ 
duction to his translation of Ibn Aw warn, p. 22) also 
say: “ Assyrian agriculture sees in man an inverted 
tree, while, on the other hand, the tree is an inverted 
man.” Of Mohammedans, Kazwini may be men¬ 
tioned; of Christians, the following passage: “Phys¬ 
icists say man is an inverted tree” (Migne, “Patro- 
logke Cursus Completus,” Latin series, p. 185, col. 
107; Guerricus Abbas, Sermo,” ii.). 

Steinschneider was the first to collect the Hebrew 
typology of botany (Kobak, “Jeschurun,” German 
ed., viii. 65). To this belong such state- 

Types. merits as that mustard-seed grains 
^rnn, 1313) represent the smallest of 
things in contrast to the largest (JV^yn THD, *'Zunz 
Jubelschrift, ” p. 107), or to ostriches’ eggs (Stein¬ 
schneider, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 16, note 107; idem , in 
“Jeschurun,” l.c.), or to the ocean (“Monatsschrift,” 
1879, p. 354, note). Steinschneider understands 
sesame-seed as representing something very small. 
Similar usage to represent “nothing,” figuratively, 
is found in many other languages (Hoefer, “Ger¬ 
mania,” 1873, xviii. 19). Comparisons of cedars and 
reeds, and instances of the use of the latter as illus¬ 
trations of weakness, are also found (see Heed). 

Expressions to the effect that the soul is the tiee, 
and wisdom its fruit; that wisdom is the tree, and 
deeds are its fruit; that intelligence without moral¬ 
ity is a tree without fruit (Gabirol), aud similar 
quotations (“Naha! Kedumim,” p. 34; see Stein¬ 
schneider, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 882), all come from the 
Arabic (concerning the “fruit of^ wisdom see 
Steinschneider, in “Zunz Jubelschrift,” p* 1, note, 
and idem, “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 156). 

Of the scientific expressions of the Arabic period 
of civilization mention may be made of *33 B/U 
for “cone” (“Hebr. Bibl.” vii. 90 et seq.), mttf 
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JY l ^O'nD¥&, Judali Tibbon (Steinschneider, “Ilebr. 
Hebei’s.” p. 445, note, where also al sanubrt = 

= see Barzillai, u Yezirah,” pp. 222, 347). 

The haggadic pictures drawn from the plant 
world are chiefly types taken from the Bible, such 
as cedar and reeds, cedar and hyssops, etc. (see the 
articles under these respective captions). 

The tree as an emblem of human life is a favorite 
metaphor in the Bible, and is frequently so used in 
later literature (L. Low. “ Gesammelte 
Man Seliriften,” i. 67). The upright man 
Compared is compared in the Bible to the jailm 
to Trees, and to trees in general. The just man 
is likened to a tree in a clean place 
with a branch overhanging an unclean spot; the 
wicked man, to the reverse (Ab. R. N. xxxix. 119). 

“Plant ” (nnv) is a Biblical word for the Messiah 
(Heilprin,“ 'Erke ha-Kinnuyim,” s.v.); salvation is 
a quickening anew of all that is green (Cant. R. on 
ii. 3; Targ. Yer. on Isa. vi. 13); the plant springing 
from the seed, a picture of resurrection (Yum. R. 
xviii.). The seed is confided to the earth naked; 
but the latter returns it to man clothed in fruit 
<Sanh, 90b; Eccl. R. v.; Pirke R, El. xxxiii.). 

Of fables, the following may be mentioned: 
“The Trees and the Iron” (Gen. R. v., end; Sachs. 
“Stimmen vom Jordan und Euplirat,” ii. Ill), and 
“ Hadrian and the Old Man Planting Trees ” (Lev. 
R. xxv. 5). 

The beginnings of scientific botany, preserved in 
the Jewish literature of the Middle Ages, consist 
chiefly of echoes of Aristotle, with now and then in¬ 
formation derived from Theophrastus; all of them 
transmitted through Arabic channels, and especially 
either directly or indirectly from Averroes (concern¬ 
ing Dioscorides, on whom Asaf relies, see Stein¬ 
schneider, “Ilebr. Uebers.” pp. 239, 650). Any one 
familiar with the fragments of Aristotelian botany 
contained in Meyer (“Geseh. der Botanik,” i. 94^ 
seq.) will in exceptional cases only find 
Scientific anything new in Jewish botanical 
Botany, treatises. The questions of the rela¬ 
tionship between animals and plants, of 
the life of the plant, its soul, its own heat, its nour¬ 
ishment and propagation, occupied the thought of 
the entire Middle Ages, and are answered in an Aris¬ 
totelian style. -True, in general botany the Arabs 
did not greatly surpass Aristotle; but in speaking 
of the Arabian and late Greco-Roman literature 
Meyer {l.c. iii. 326) rightly says: “The sum of spe¬ 
cial knowledge concerning plants considerably de¬ 
creased among the Greeks and Romans, but in¬ 
creased among the Arabians. The Arabs sought in 
nature itself the plants commended by the ancients, 
and expended much energy on the criticism of syn¬ 
onyms.” In this, Jewish literature made the Arabic 
its model (see Plants); but the literature of synon¬ 
ym} belongs rather to Jewish pharmacology than 
to botany. In 1197 Pseudo-Galen’s “De Plantis ” 
was translated into Hebrew by an anonymous writer 
from Orange (Steinschneider, “Hebr. Uebers.” pp. 
142, 972). The hook of Pseudo-Aristoteles, “De 
Plantis, demonstrated by Meyer to have been writ¬ 
ten by Nicolaus Damascenes, was translated into 
Hebrew (Steinschneider, ib. p. 141). In 1314 Kalony- 
mus ben Kalonymus translated a book on plants 


containing undoubtedly the entire text of Pseudo- 
Aristoteles and the commentary of Averroes, with 
probably the supercommentary by Levi b. Gers-m 
(Steinschneider, ib. p. 142: Renan-Neubauer, “Lc-s 
Ecrivains Juifs Francais,” p. 83). According to 
Steinschneider {ib. p. 836), a book on 
Early herbs in the Vatican consists of an 
Books on alphabetical list of remedies. A. so- 
Botany. called “ Book on Plants ” is also men¬ 
tioned by this scholar {ib. pp. 359, 74:1). 
Macer Floridus’ book on botany (about 1161) was 
also translated into Hebrew {ib. p. 809). 

The article on botany in tlie encyclopedia “Slnrkr 
ha-Shamayim, ” by Gershom b. Solomon of Arles 
(Gross, in “ Monatsschrift,” xxviii. 126; idem, “ Gallia 
Judaica,” p. 82; Renan-Ye ubauer, “Les Rabbins 
Francais,” p. 589; Steinschneider, “Hebr. Uebers.” 
p. 9), is probably taken from Averroes’ commentary 
on the Pseudo-Aristotelian book. It treats of the 
soul of the plant; passes on to consider its nourish¬ 
ment, growth, blossoming, and fructification; and 
then takes up the influence upon it of the sun’s heat, 
of exposure, and of climate. The hot spices—pep 
per, calamus, and ginger—grow only under the 
“second” climate, that is, where it is hot and dry; 
the sugar-cane under the “fourth,” the moderate cli¬ 
mate. In France the tropical fruits—figs, olives, 
and pomegranates—will not grow toward the limits 
of the “sixth ” climate; only the grape endures, for 
the coldness of this zone can not overcome this 
plant’s natural heat. In England even the grape¬ 
vine does not survive the “seventh ” climate. The 
herbs, too, are not everywhere the same, each having 
its particular locality or habitat. Plants are heavy, 
light, or medium. The lightest and weakest are 
those of the pulse family, which, therefore, ripen ear- 
liest, just as weaker woman matures before stronger 
man. Barley ripens later, and wheat later still. 

According to Aristotle, the plant’s developinent 
keeps pace with the course of the sun, and reaches 
its highest point when the sun is in 
Medieval Cancer. Averroes distinguishes be- 
Con- tween perfect and imperfect plants, 
ceptions. Borne, of the imperfect ones are con- 
. trolled by one or other of the elements; 
thus, aquatic plants by water, and sponges by the 
eaith. He says also that most plants live longer 
than animals, for they are more nearly allied to the 
minerals, and their composition does not contain the 
great antagonisms found in the animal world. Ac¬ 
cording to gardeners the moon, according to “mod¬ 
em ” teachers the stars, exercise a great influence 
over growing plants. Plants consist of the four 
elements, but principally of air, as is evident from 
the small quantity of ashes remaining after they 
are burned. According to Averroes, however, the 
earthy constituents outweigh the water in some 
plants which sink in water, such as ebony. Then 
follow the division of fruits (based upon the edibil¬ 
ity of their interiors or exteriors), a passage on ever¬ 
green trees, and one on the colors of plants. 

Gershom also contends that plants are green either 
because Standing water assumes that color or because 
water and black earth combine to form green. Like 
man, plants, except the upright palm, stand in¬ 
verted. Therefore, the palm dies if its head, its pin- 
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ndPle, be cut off. Only palm-trees show a distinc¬ 
tion in sex, but there are other fruit-trees that bear 
no fruit unless other trees of their kind are m their 
vicinity. Borne botanical notes to be found m Gei- 
shorn are: a short description of the balsam-tree 
(•• Slia'ar ha-Sliamayim,” p. 20b); of the sunflower 
(Bungay, the pumpkin is said to cry out as it glows 
to the moonlight ; the growth of cucumbers should 
be furthered by blowing the shofar at the time of 
the setting of the fruit (Duran, Hagen Abot, 36a). 

Gershom also says that from one tree 
TJses come cinnamon (the rind), mace (the 
of Plants, blossom), and nutmeg (the fruit); 

cloves also are said to he buds ot 

the same tree. , . 

Only two original botanical remarks are found m 
Gershom; First, that seedless fruit-trees and grapes 
may be cultivated, just as “in our city” (Aries) 
there is a tree called (“sorbier ), the fruit of 

which has no seeds. Gershom alludes to either a defi¬ 
nite tree in Arles or to the so-called beam-tree (bar- 
bus torminalis). Secondly, lie says: Not far from 
ns there grows a tree the fruit of which is as laige 
-as half a bean and as hard when ripe as a stone, so 
that it can not be softened by cooking. This fruit 
seems to mark the transition from the plant kingdom 
to the mineral kingdom, as do corals, mushrooms, 
and truffles. ” Mention, of course, is made of the Bar- 
nvcle-Goose. The work closes with a description of 
the various savors of plants and of their admixture. 

Simon b. Zeinab Duran (1444) wrote an exhaustive 
treatise on the relations between plants and antma s 
,(“Hagen Abot,” 35d, Leghorn). In spite of the 
poetical passages in the Holy Scrip* 
Duran’s tures speaking of the rejoicing, ex- 
Botanical ultation, or sadness of. plants, they 
Work. have no feeling—possessing, according 

to Aristotle, onty a self-nourishing 
power. Earth, water, sun, and air contribute to 
their growth. Differences in plants are due to the 
varying combinations of the four elements, to heat 
and cold, to dampness and dryness. They grow 
/I) from seeds; (2) from the decay of other materials 
(Anatoli, “Malmad,” 5a), as the saprophytes; (3) 
from water; (4) from slips; (5) or parasitically, *.e., 
on other plants. In addition to the fable that buds 
grow on trees, Duran states that in India a woman 
grows on a tree, falls with a loud cry when she is 
ripe, and dies. Duran also compares the parts of 
plants to the organs of animal bodies; classifies them 
:as trees, hushes, herbs, and grasses, as wild and cul¬ 
tivated trees, and as fruit- and forest-trees; and 
treats of their varying longevity, of sex (the artifi 
rial fertilization of palm- and fig-trees, sometimes, 
however, effected by the wind), of the value ot 
plants as means of nourishment and as remedies, poi¬ 
sons and odors, and of various plant-juices and then- 
different tastes. The only specifically Jewish refer¬ 
ence is the statement that, according to Jewish 
scholars, there are 1,290 kinds of plants, since every 
lierb lias its own particular star, ancl 
Number of there are 1,290 stars, not 1,022 as the 
Species, astronomers maintain (Abravanel on 
Gen. xv. 5). In tlie commentary on 
the “ Sefer Yezirali ” the number of the varieties of 
plants was estimated at 2,100, corresponding to the 
III.—22 


numerical value of —1,000; 1 — pM » Y , 

The statement introduced by Maimonides ( Moren 
Nebukim,” ii. 10), “There is no herb on earth with¬ 
out a constellation in heaven that governs it, fosters 
it and calls to it, ‘ Grow on/ ” comes from R. Simon 
b ’ Pazzi (see Gen. R. x. 6; Bacher, “ Ag. Pal. Amor, 
ii 478- Low, l.c. p. 6). It is found also in the 
Midrash Konen; but there an angel is substituted 
for the constellation (Jellinek, “B. H.” ii. 27; “Sefer 
Paziel ” ed. Schwarz; “ Tikwat Enosh ” on Job 
xxxviii 31). Cliwolson (“Ssabier,” ii. 467) also 
states- “Every plant has its demon.” Such opin¬ 
ions resulted in statements that the number of plant 
varieties equals that of the stars (so Gerson b. 
Solomon, and Duran with more detail). 

Nahmauides relies on Simon’s statement to estab¬ 
lish a'better foundation for the Biblical prohibition 
ao-ainst mixing heterogeneous plants (commentary 
on Gen. i. p. 4c; on Lev. xix. p. 100b; see Low, l.c. 
n 6) R Simon’s idea was far too welcome to the 
spirit of the Cabala not to he continued further. 
Thus to mention two extremes; the Zohar repro¬ 
duces it repeatedly, sometimes in combination with 
the prohibition of mixed seeds (ii. lob, lab; m. 
86a); and Aznlai interprets it as follows: . Every- 
thing in the world is dependent upon things of a 
higher scale: even a little blade of grass is related to 
liin-her leaves, developed roots, stems, seeds, blos¬ 
soms, and petals, to height, breadth, length, form; m 
fact, to everything of higher significance. Even its 
connection with its angel, and the connection of this 
angel with his own sefirah, and of this sefirali with 
the Infinite [En So/], illustrate the fact. So that he 
who partakes of anything without a benediction, 
wantonly tears it from its ultimate connection with 
the Deity” (“Midbar Kedemot," letter 3, No. 20; 
compare letter y. No. 13). The thought has also 
penetrated into non-Jewish circles. Thus Paracel¬ 
sus says • “ Every star iu heaven is a spiritual growth 
to which some herb on earth corresponds, ami by its 
attractive power, the star draws on the herb on earth 
corresponding to it; so that every herb is an earth y 
star, just as every star is a spintuahzed heib 
(Friedreich, “Die Symbolik und Mythologie der 
Natur ” p. 193, Wurzburg, 1859; Meyer, _ Gesch. 
der Botanik,” iv. 430). An Oxford manuscnpt men¬ 
tions herbs corresponding to single planets (Stein 
Schneider, in “Monatsschrift,” pp. 43, 364). 

Aristotle’s idea of the vegetative. soul (L;>)3fi 
nnDIVn) governs almost the entire Arabian anc e^\ 
ish philosophy (Dieterici, “Pie An- 
The tliropologie der Araber,” 18<1, pp. 8, 
Vegetative 58, 146 et seq.). It is met with in 
Soul. Isaac b. Solomon Israeli (middle of 
the tenth century; Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Uebers.” p. 388); in the “Book of Defini- 

tions ” (Steinschneider, “Zunz Jubelschrift p. lo'L 
in Batalyusi, whose influence on Jewish philosophy 
is pointed out by Kaufmann (“ Al-Bajalyusi,' p. 
10 and o-ate iv. 51); and in Gahirol (S. Horo\ itz, 
“Die Psvchologie ibn Gabirol’s,” p. Ho, Bfflau, 
1900), who states in his allegorical exegesis: Adam 
signifies the reasoning or human soul: Eve, tne n.- 
ing or animal soul; the snake, the desiring oi ^eg ^ 
tative soul, the lowest grade m animated nature 
The seed of Eve is to crush the head ot the serpent. 
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while the latter is to smite the heel of the former, 
illustrating the close and unbroken interconnection 
between the natural and psychical worlds. Where 
the animal soul ceases, the plant soul begins: the 
serpent, typifying the plant soul, gets its nourish¬ 
ment from the dust (Kaufmann, “Studien uber Salo¬ 
mon ibn Gabirol,” p. 70, Budapest, 1809). Abraham 
ibn Baud’s teachings (Steinsclmeider, “Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 369) on plant and animal souls have 
been concisely presented by Hosin (“ Die Etliik des 
Maimonides,” p. 48, note, Breslau, 1876), and ex¬ 
haustively treated by Guttmann (“ Monatsschrift, ” 
xxvii. 164). “ In plants, as in sleeping bodies,” says 

Ibn Daud, “ there is life ” (“Emunah Ramah,” p. 15). 

“ According to Aristotle, the coral shows the transi¬ 
tion from plants to animals ” (ib. p. 31). He makes 
special mention of opium and the aloe. Similarly 
Ibn Ezra speaks of the plant’s soul as its nourishing 
principle for growth and propagation (Rosin, in 
“ Monatsschrift,” xlii. 448). Ibn Ezra devotes con¬ 
siderable care to elaborating Gabirol’s allegory men¬ 
tioned above (see Rosin and Kaufmann, l.c.). Mai- 
monides characterizes the nutrient function of the 
soul as corresponding to the plant soul, but does 
not mention the latter in the lirst of the “Eight 
Chapters” (Scheyer, “Das Psychologische System 
des Maimuni,” p. 10; Rosin, “Die Ethik des Mai- 
monides, ” p. 47). Mose de Leon (thirteenth century) 
knew of the plant soul (Jellinek, “ Mose de Leon, ” 
p. 18, note), as did Bahya ben Asher ibn Halawa, 
who says: “The soul of reason is immortal, but the 
animal soul is not, and the plant soul is even farther 
removed from immortality. The latter is the lowest; 
therefore Holy Scripture says that earth brought 
forth the plants, while of animals it says that God 
created them” (commentaiy on Gen. i. 12; Bern¬ 
stein, “Die Sclirifterklarung des Baliya,” 1891, p. 
63; Arama, “ Akedat Yizhak,” iii. 1, 29b). In com¬ 
paring man and trees, Aaron b. Joseph, the Karaite, 
says: “All this on account of the plant soul ” (“Mib- 
har,” 18a). See also Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera of 
the thirteenth century (Venetianer, “A Fokozatok 
Koenyve,” p. 58, Szegedin, 1890; idem , “Das Buck 
der Grade von Sliem-Tob ben Josef ibn Falaquera,” 
Berlin, 1894); Hayyim Vital of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury (“Ska'are Kedushah,” i. 2); Steinsclmeider, in 
“Z. D. M. G.” xxvii. 557, note; and idem, “Hebr. 
Uebers.” p. 903, note. 

Among general references to plants may be men¬ 
tioned those by Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda: 

“ Plants created for the perfection and 
General use of man are a testimony of divine 
References, wisdom. The love of God caused man 
to come forth from an original nothing 
composed of the elements; then to become plant- 
material, then sustenance which is converted into 
seed and blood, and finally into life and a living man ” 
(“Hobot ha-Lebabot,” ii. 4 [ed. Baumgarten, p. 7]; 
ib. ii. 5 [ed. Baumgarten, p. 8a]). Jeshua b. Ju¬ 
dah, the Karaite, of Jerusalem (middle of eleventh 
century), has the following: “The Jews said that if 
it had not been written in the Holy Scriptures: ‘And 
God said: Behold, I have given you every herb that 
bears seed, as food,’ they would not have been al¬ 
lowed to use herbs and plants for food.” Jeshua, 
however, thinks this opinion untenable, since “ plants 


feel no pain ” (Schreiner, “ Studien liber Jeshua b. 
Jehuda”). Finally, Judah ha-Levi remarks: 

“ Since minerals originated solely through commixture, they 
do not need the God-granted form necessary to plants and ani¬ 
mals, to which a soul has been assigned. The finer the com¬ 
mixture is made, the nobler is its form, revealing more and 
more of divine wisdom, until it becomes a plant, which possesses 
a certain degree of feeling and perception. Forthwith it pene¬ 
trates into the earth, and, nour ished by good, damp soil and 
sweet water, and avoiding their opposites, it grows, and re¬ 
mains standing after having brought forth its kind and produced 
seed. This seed devotes itself to a similar activity, in accord¬ 
ance with its wonderful intuitive wisdom, called by the philoso¬ 
phers Nature itself—meaning the powers that care for tire 
preservation of the species ; for' a body that is a composite of 
various substances can not be preserved indefinitely in its indi¬ 
viduality. Nothing possessing only the powers of growth, 
reproduction, and nourishment has any motion. According to 
philosophers, these powers are directed by Nature; but in real¬ 
ity, whether ascribed to Nature or soul, force or angel, these 
successive stages are directed by God. If the commixture is 
still more refined, and capable of divine wisdom, it will he fit 
to adopt a higher form than one possessing mere natural power. 
That is to say, it will be able to obtain nourishment from a dis¬ 
tance; in other words, it will possess organic limbs, moving 
according to its own volition. It will command its members 
more than plants are able to do, which latter can not protect 
themselves from harm or seek what is useful, and are played 
with by the wind. Thus, the animal possesses limbs by which 
he is transported. The form granted him in addition to the 
natural life is called a soul” (“Cuzari,” v. 10 [ed. Hirschfeld 
p. 246]). 

On the necessity of a knowledge of botany, Judah 
ha-Levi (ib. ii. 64 [ed. Cassel, p. 169; ed. Hirschfeld, 
p. 94]) says: “When a member of the Sanhedrin 
died, another of equal birth could succeed him, for 
the sciences were familiar among the 
Knowledge people.” This was necessarily so, 
of Botany, since one needed a knowledge of all 
the sciences for the complete observ¬ 
ance of the Law; of the physical ones, for instance, 
for the agricultural laws, as in distinguishing 
mixed seeds, in avoiding the products of the Sab¬ 
batical year and of new orchards, and in separating 
various plants from one another, so that each might 
be kept with its original species, and that one class 
might not be confused with another. It is ex¬ 
tremely difficult to determine whether Greek barley 
(xMpog; see LowJ.o. pp. 104, 164; B. Balilul, 878; 
according to Ibn Awwitm, a variety of spelt) is a 
form of barley, or spelt a variety of wheat, or cauli¬ 
flower (Low, l.c . p. 214) a variety of cabbage. To 
do so one must know the qualities and the meas¬ 
ure of the spread of the roots in the earth, as well 
as what does and does not remain over for the next 
year, in order that one may know how much room 
and interval of time are to be left between one crop 
and another. 

In a list of foods MeTr Aldabi of Toledo mentions 
sixty-five plants, only one of which, (“egg¬ 

plant ”), has a grammatical interest. None of these 
lists has more than a slight value. For years they 
were ascribed to Galen and Avicenna. 

Neither Todros nor Cavaillon wrote on botany 
(Steinsckneider, “ Jlidisclie Literatur,” p. 446 [p. 305 
of,Hebrew edition]; idem , “Hebr. Uebers.” p. 783; 
Gross, “Gallia Judaica,” p. 539). In his medical 
work, “Ma‘aseh Tobivak,” printed in 1697, Tobia 
Cohen of Metz (Zunz, “G. S.” i. 193) also touches on 
cures, and in one appendix treats of forty plants as 
foods and remedies; while in another he gives a 
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glossary of simple remedies written in several lan¬ 
guages. • In the first he mentions the following trees 
and plants: apple, birch, pear, box, citron, cypress, 
date, oak, ivy, ash, fig, pine, oak-apple, elder, lin¬ 
den, laurel, mulberry, pomegranate, walnut, olive, 
poplar, brook-willow, peach, plum, rose, rosemary, 
elm, sandalwood, tamarisk, fir, willow, vine, 

;Wn (“juniper”), plane, D'U (Pi™ salvati- 

cum, pine-tree). 

Tobia Cohen also deserves mention among Jewish 
botanists because he illustrated a variety of the 
orchid in his work (p. 143a). 

The superficiality of the barren period between 
Mendelssohn’s death and the appearance of Rapo- 
port is shown in the chapter on botany, said to be 
written, according to some German 
Later text-book on natural history, by Ba- 
Develop- ruch Lindau for his encyclopedia 
ments. “Reshit Limmudim,” Berlin, 1788. 

He gives a short article on botan} r in 
forty pages, and, owing to his lack of Jewish learn¬ 
ing, makes mistakes in the Hebrew nomenclature of 
plants. 

Phineas Elijah b. Mei'r of Wilna (Steinschneider, 
“Cat. Bodl.” No. 6753; Zunz, “G. S.” i. 196) was 
more intimately acquainted with the Jewish knowl¬ 
edge of the Middle Ages. He derives his natural 
philosophy from Hayyim Vital, and describes the 
three powers of the plant soul; viz., those that 
nourish, those that promote growth, and those that 
propagate. He knows that modern botany regards 
all plants as growing out of the seed, though in 
many cases this is microscopic in size. He also 
mentions that plants have male and female organs 
of reproduction that are sometimes united in the 
same individual, and sometimes divided between 
two, in which latter case the wind carries the pollen 
to the female part, though bees also, in collecting 
the pollen on their feet, assist in the fertilization of 
the blossoms they afterward visit. 

The microscope discloses the wonders of God in 
m. uv- and one sees—as Phineas repeatedly asserts 
—the wlnfie plant pictured in the seed. Not only is 
the next generation represented, hut, according to 
some modern botanists, all the later generations lie 
folded up in the seed from the time of its creation. 
This, however, has not been proved, and is only a 
hypothesis. It may be, he says, that each genera¬ 
tion produces only the seed of the next. Phineas 
adopts the latter view, since experience shows that 
the unripe seed is not capable of propagation, 
though, in view of the minute wonders disclosed by 
the microscope, the former can not be called impos¬ 
sible. As he learns from botany that there are 
20,000 known plants, while Jewish tradition counts 
only 2,100, he considers these latter as so many plant 
families , and subdivides these into many classes. 
Then follow some remarks on plants turning toward 
the sun. Among the plants mentioned are the sun¬ 
flowers yyit) and quite correctly the Talmudic 
(should be '“itf) or “mallow.” Of the brant- 
goose he treats earlier in speaking of moving plants, 
such as the '2 W b# (“touch-me-not” or “Impa- 
tiens ”). But the most striking botanical reference 
is the following (xi. 4f, 63a): “ In 1744 it was dis¬ 
covered that when flying insects touch the plant 


(“polyps”), growing in Europe in pools 
among reeds and rushes, it folds its leaves together, 
seizes the insect, and, crushing it into dust, feeds on 
it.” Phineas adds: “How great are the wonders of 
our God! ” For further information on botany, see 
Fole-Lore, Measures, Names, Plants. 

e. c. I. Lo. 

BOTAREL (BOTERELLO, BOTRIL, BO- 
TRELLI), MOSES. See Moses Botarel. 

BOTON : Spanish family, which immigrated to 
Salonica, Turkey, in 1492, and which has produced 
many eminent rabbis and Talmudists. Jeivs bear¬ 
ing the name are still to be found in Constantinople, 
Salonica, Safed, and other cities of the East. The 
following genealogical chart gives the more impor¬ 
tant members of the family, the figures in parenthe¬ 
ses corresponding to the numbers of the biograph¬ 
ical notices in the text: 

Moses 


(8) Abraham Hiyya (c. 1560-1609) 


1 

(9) Meir 

i 

(6) Jacob 

(1) Aaron 


1 

(2) Abraham 

(4) Abraham Hiyya 

Judah 

(T) Jacob Id. 1687) 



(5) Abraham (xviii. cent.) 

(8) Judah 

1. Aaron de Boton .* Talmudic scholar; rabbi 
at Gallipoli, European Turkey, in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth; son of Abraham Hiyya (No. 3). 

2. Abraham de Boton : Rabbi at Salonica in 
the seventeenth century; son of Jacob (No. 6) and 
grandson of Abraham Hij^ya (No. 3). 

3. Abraham Hiyya de Boton: Talmudist and 
rabbi; born about 1560; died between 1603 and 1609. 
The name “ Hivya ” was given him during a danger¬ 
ous sickness (Hiyya = “ life ”; “ may he live! ”). He 
was a pupil of Samuel de Medina, and later dwelt 
for the most part at Salonica as rabbi and leader of 
a Talmudic academy. For a time he was rabbi 
at Polia (Michael, “ Or ha-Hayyim,” p. 95); in 1601 
he lived in Palestine (Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot,” 
pp. 47b, 51a); and in 1603 was at Constantinople 
(Michael, ib.). 

Even during his lifetime Boton was distinguished 
as a Talmudist of wide learning and acumen, 
though he himself did not have a work printed. His 
chief work is “ Lehem Misbneh ” (Double Bread: also 
Dispute of the Mishnah), Venice, 1609: it bears 
also the title “ Misbneh Torah. ” It is a commentary 
on Maimonides’ Yadlia-Hazakah, or Misbneh Torah, 
especially on those passages which apparently con¬ 
tradict the Talmud. He not only refers to such pas¬ 
sages as had been previously noticed, but discovers a 
large number of others. At the same time Boton 
endeavors to establish harmony between the seeming 
discrepancies by every possible method of interpre¬ 
tation. “Lehem Misbneh” also contains many re¬ 
marks on “Maggid Misbneh,” Don Vidal de Tolosa s 
commentary on the T ad ha-Hazakah. The work is 
now widely spread, and is incorporated with most 
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editions of the Yad ka-Hazakali that have appeared 
in the last two centuries. Conforte relates (ib. p. 
45a) that his teacher Mordecai Kalai told him and 
other pupils that the “Lehem Mishneh” was the 
joint work of Kalai and Boton, who were fellow - 
students; and Kalai is even reported to have said 
that most of the observations in “ Lehem Mishneh ” 
were his own. This aspersion loses force through 
the fact that though Kalai lived in the same city, 
he never made this claim against Boton publicly. 

Another work of Boton’s was “ Lehem Bab ” (Great 
Meal, or Great Dispute), responsa, published by his 
grandson Abraham (No. 4), Smyrna, 1660. 

Bibliography : Conforte, Knre Jia-DoroU PP. 37b, 43a, 43b, 
44a, 45a, 48a, 50b, 51a; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim , ed. Ben¬ 
jacob, i. 7; Michael, Or lia-Haijyim , No. 182; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha.~Scfa.rim- , p. 260; idem, Lehem Mishneh , Amsterdam, 
1703. The novellas on Baba Kamma in Abraham Akra's Me- 
harere JS'emerim must be the work of another and earlier 
Abraham de Boton. 

■4- ^ Abra. l i a m Hiyya de Boton. s Eminent 

rabbi; born about 1625 at Gallipoli, province of 
Adrianople; died about 1700 at Jerusalem ; son of 
Aaron (No. 1) and grandson of Abraham Hiyya (No. 
3). He at one time lived at Smyrna, where he was 
a member of Joseph Eskapa’s college of rabbis, and 
in which city he published (1660) his grandfathers 
“ Lehem Bab. ” Toward the end of his life he settled 
in Jerusalem, accepting the post of rabbi in the di¬ 
vorce court. 

Bibliography: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 40. 

5. Abraham ben Judah de Boton : Talmudist 
of the eighteenth century. He wrote “Mahazeh 
Abraham” (TheVision of Abraham), Salonica, 1796, 
comprising responsa and Talmudic discussions. 
The work contains some additions by his son Judah 
(No. 8). 

Bibliography : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 79. 

6. Jacob de Boton: Babbi at Salonica in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century or at the be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth; son of Abraham Hiyya 
(No. 3). 

7. Jacob de Boton: Talmudist, and rabbi at 
Salonica, where his father, Abraham (No. 2), and 
grandfather, Jacob (No. 6), had held the same posi¬ 
tion; died there 1687. 

Jacob was the author of “ ‘Edut be-Ya‘akob ” 
(Witness in Jacob), responsa, published in Salonica, 
1720, with a supplement entitled “Likkutim ” (Frag¬ 
ments), containing Talmudic collectanea and frag¬ 
ments of his lost work on the “Sefer ha-‘Ittur” of 
Isaac ben Abba Mari. 

Bibliography : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim , ed. Benjacob, i. 

86; Stemscbneider, Cat . Bodl, No. 5513. 

8. Judab de Boton: Talmudist of the second 
half of the eighteenth century. He wrote some Tal¬ 
mudic essays as an appendix to “ Mahazeh Abra¬ 
ham ” (Salonica, 1796), a work of his father, Abra¬ 
ham (No. o). 

Bibliography : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim , ii. 78. 

9. Meir de Boton : Talmudist of the seven¬ 
teenth century; son of Abraham Hiyya (No. 3). 
Me'ir was rabbi at Gallipoli, and wrote a number of 
works, of which only his responsa were published 
(Smyrna, 1660), together with some novelke on the 


Talmud. Other responsa by Mei’r were included in 
the works of his contemporaries. 

Bibliography : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, pp. 43a, 44b, 48b 
51b; Azulai, Shem ha-Gcdolim , ed. Benjacob, i. 118; Siein- 
selmeider, Cat. Bodl. No. 6295; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim 
p. 559. 

l. g. I. Bek.— A. P. 

BOTTLE : The Authorized Version (partly after 
the example of the Vulgate, which uses “lagena.” 
I Sam. x. 3; “laguncula,” Lam. iv. 2) introduced 
the incorrect translation “ bottle ” for various words 

that in reality signify 
“ skins for holding 
liquids” (“hemet,” 
Gen. xxi, 14 et seq. } 
for water; “nod,” 
Judges iv. 19, for 
milk; I Sam. xvi. 20, 
Josh. ix. 4, 13, for 

-wr i n G - ZE» s - lvi. S 

[Hebr. 9], for water; 
“ob,” Job xxxii. 19, 
for wine; “nebel,” I 
Sam. i. 24, x. 3, etc., 
for wine). The B, V. 
corrects this only 
sporadically; com¬ 
pare I Sam. x. 3, mar¬ 
gin; Ps. cxix, 83; 
while in Jet*, xiii. 12 
the marginal reading 
substitutes “ jar.” 

The various words 
in all these passages 
have reference to the 
skin, usually of a 
goat, sometimes of a 
sheep, in exceptional cases of an ox. The animal is 
skinned without making a hole in the body; the 
four holes where the lower legs have been cut off 
are closed by being sewn together, while the hole 
caused by the cutting of the head is bound together 
and serves as an aperture. The hairy side is fre¬ 
quently the inside, though in other cases it is left 
outside. To keep the skin tight it is greased or 
smeared with pitch. (On the habit of smoking it 
(Ps. cxix. 83) see WiisE.) The mending, patching, 
and tying up, necessary with bursting skins, are re¬ 
ferred to in Josh. ix. 4, 18: “bottles old, and rent, 
and bound up.” The easy bursting ascribed to new 
skins with wine (Job xxxii. 19) is, evidently, due to 
an error of the text (compare the N. T. saying, Matt, 
ix. VI et $eq.). The further reading is: “like skins 
filled with new wine, it is about to burst” (see 
Budde's commentary, ad loc .). 

The skin is the most practical vessel for wander¬ 
ing nomads, who were probably the first to use it. 
However, it was in very general use among the 
classical nations. Its employment still survives to 
some extent in Spain and Greece, while the custom 
in the Mohammedan world has in nowise diminished. 

It is questionable whether the translation of the 
Authorized Version is correct in the case of the 
“bottle [margin for “ vessel”] of potters” (Isa. xxx. 
14). The expression “nebel” (rendered “[earthen] 
pitcher,”Lam.iv. 2) seems to refer in this passage to 
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u i ar cre earthen jar holding perhaps as much as an 
ordinary skin. From the present knowledge of the 
vessels for storing wine among the various ancient 
nntions the form of a bottle is certainly excluded. 
]n jei\ xix. 1 (compare 10), “a potter’s earthen bot- 
de,” the word “ bakbuk ” (Syriac, bagbug, perhaps 
from a root signifying “to gurgle ”) seems to mean a 
vessel with a narrow neck. In I Kings xiv. 8 (A. V., 
emse, 77 margin “ bottle 77 ) it is used for honey. The 
Septuagint renders this word, however, by (3ikoc (a 
hroacl jar with handies and narrow neck) and b} 
cragvog (jar). On the other hand, the Greek and 


hence also ,3ov/.evt^ = “senator 77 ; Git. 

37a; Sem. viii., “the boules or senates of Judea”). 
According to Yer. Ned. iii. 2; Shab. iii. 8; Pesik. 
R. xli.; Ab. R. N. xx. (ed. Schechter, p. 72), there 
were twenty-four boules in the south of Judea, 
which passed out of existence on account of the 
general disregard of the sanctity of the oath. Com¬ 
pare Sanhedrin and Prosbtjl. 

Bibliography; Briill’s Jalirh. i. 41; Levy, Kcuheftr. W6r- 
tcrb ; Jastrow, Diet. s.v. stSw, ' /12, and Dl2»3?3; Schurer, 
Ge^tch 3d ed., ii.211; Buctiler, Deis Synedrion in Jerusa¬ 
lem , p. 18 (compare pp. 57, 232 et seq.), Vienna, 1902. 

T. 



Goatskin Water-Bottles, Now in Use in Palestine. 

(From a photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


Latin words for bottle QA^voq, Ictgena , etc.) seem 
to be of Semitic origin. Moreover, the bottle-form, 
for which glass is specially suitable, was never 
much used in antiquity, least of all in the Orient. 
The specimens of Egyptian and Phenician glass bot¬ 
tles that have been found seem, on account of the 
costliness of glass (compare Job xxviii. 17; “crys¬ 
tal,” A. V., parallel with “gold 77 ), all to have been 
intended for perfumes. No Biblical mention of them 
is known. 

Bibliography; Nowack, Hchr. Archiiologic , pp. 145, 2S2; 

Benzinger, Arch. p. 94. , 

J. JR. ” 4 

BOTTLE plural T\V^2 and ; Greek, 

fiovlg = “council ”): Court of justice, or Sanhedrin; 
also the seat of the senate (Josephus, “ B. J. 77 v. 4, ^ 2; 


BOUNDARIES : Limits of a tract of land. 
When the Hebrew tribes gave up their nomadic life 
and settled in Palestine in agricultural communities, 
the most important matter was the fixing of definite 
boundary-lines to separate the lands of the different 
tribes and of the families within the tribes. The 
importance of this is sufficiently shown in the Book 
of Joshua (xv.-xxi.), where a careful record is made 
of the boundaries of the tribes and their families 

(B. B. 56a). , w .. 

The Biblical law does not enter upon the details 
of the law concerning boundaries, contenting itself 
with expressing in general terms its disapproval 
of the crime of removing the boundary-maiks. Of 
the important branch of the law dealing with the 
details of boundary-lines, party lines and walls, 
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~fenees, and the like, the Bible apparently knows 
nothing. These form an important part of Tal¬ 
mudic law. 

The Biblical law solemnly prohibited any tamper¬ 
ing with the landmarks: “Thou shalt not remove 
thy neighbor’s landmark, which they 
Biblical of old time have set in thine inherit- 

Law. ance, which thou shalt inherit in the 

land that the Lord thy God giveth thee 
to possess it ” (Deut. xix. 14); and this law became 
proverbial (Prov. xxii, 28, xxiii. 10). 
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Boundary-Stone at Tell Arnamia. 

(From Steimlorff, “ Blutezeit des Pharaonenreiches. !, ) 

During the time of the Ivings the primitive no¬ 
tions concerning the sacredness of the boundary- 
mark disappeared. The princes were among the 


to take care that no landmark be removed (“Bar 
Mahwanita,” B. B. 68; “ Meshoha’ah, ” B. M. 107b). 
The law was likewise inculcated by moral injunc¬ 
tion. Sifre (Deut. 188) after quoting the text, Dent, 
xix. 10, says: “ Has the Bible not already said, ‘ Thou 
shalt not rob* (Lev. xix. 13)? Why does it now 
say, ‘ Thou shalt not remove ’? It is to teach that 
lie who uproots the boundary-mark of his neighbor 
is guilty of two crimes, robbery and removal of the 
landmark. ” In a similar strain Maimonides (“ Yad. ” 
Genebah, vii. 11) and the Hoshen Mish- 
Bemoval pat (376, 1) say: “He who removes 
Equal his neighbor’s landmark, and thus ap- 
to Theft, propriates a portion of his neighbor’s 
property, be it even a finger’s breadth, 
if he does it with violence is a robber, and if he does 
it [secretly is a thief.” Solomon ben Adret decided 
that a trespasser building on the land of his neigh¬ 
bor may have his house razed because the owner of 
the ground is not obliged to part with it or “to take 
money for his inheritance,” but may insist upon re¬ 
possession of his ground (Beer Hagolah to Hoshen 
Mishpat, ib.). 

The greatest care was, therefore, taken to insure 
accuracy of measurement in fixing the boundary¬ 
lines, especially when a field was about to be sold. 
The form of conveyance of the field of Makpelak 
(Gen. xxiii. 17) shows great care in the formal 
terms, and refers to the “gebul,” the boundary-lines 
of the estate. In Talmudic times, as stated above, 
official surveyors were appointed. In measuring 
two fields the surve}*or was not permitted to meas¬ 
ure the one in summer and the other in winter, be¬ 
cause the measuring-line shrinks in summer (B. M. 
61b; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 231, 18). In 
measuring the lines of land to be divided among 
brothers or tenants in common, the law enjoins great 
care, because in measuring lands the space of a 
finger’s breadth is as valuable as if it were sown 
with crocus (B. M. 107b; Hoshen Mishpat, l.c. 16). 
The lines and angles of the field had to be described, 
and in the deed the names of the owners of the ad¬ 
joining land were given (Hoshen Mishpat, 219, 1-5, 
based on B. B. 62a et seq.). 

When a division of dwelling grounds held by ten¬ 
ants in common was made, a dividing-wall had to he 
built of such material as the local custom prescribed. 
Each of the parties had to contribute one-half of the 
strip on which the wall was built (B. B. i. 1). When 



Boundary-Stone of Gezer, Discovered by m. Clermont-Ganneau. 

With the inscription ann, (“Limit of Gezer.”) 


fiist to set at naught the ancient law (Hosca v. 10; 
Job xxiv. 2). The rabbinical authorities, however, 
reestablished and enforced it. They appointed sur¬ 
veyors familiar with the boundaries of each estate, 


the.owners of two adjoining fields desired to build a 
dividing-fence, they built it on the party line, and 
each erected a sign on his side to indicate his owner¬ 
ship up to that point (ib. 2). If only one of them 
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wished to build the fence, he had to build it entirely 
on his own ground ( ib .). The owners of fields were 
not compelled by law to build bound- 
Dividing- ary-fences except where local custom 
Walls so prescribed, but the owners of gar- 
0 r -Fences, dens were compelled to do so (ib .; Ho- 
shen Mishpat, 158,1). The prescribed 
height of such fences was ten handbreadths, or four 
ells°(Hoshen Mishpat, l.c. 3; “ Yad,” Shekenim, ii. 16), 



Babylonian Boundary Stone, dated 1120 b. C. 

(Froin J. de Morgan, “ Recherches Archeologiques,”) 

and the width w-as determined by the local custom 
(Hoslien Mishpat, 157, 4). Such a fence might not 
have any opening in it; it must be a dead wall (ib.). 

Where the boundary-fence was built to separate 
the lands of tenants in common, which law's had been 
partitioned, both parties shared the expense; and 
if the w'all or fence fell, the materials w T eie divided 
between them (ib. 3, 5). 


The law of party Avails in cities w r as quite well 
developed, its principles being substantially those 
prevailing in modern law-. A party wall between 
tAVO houses might be used by both owners: each 
might dig on his side, and put joists into the wall; 
but he must take care not to overload it. The 
weight of the material laid upon it Avas determined 
by local regulations (B. B. 6a; Hoshen Mishpat, 153, 
14, and gloss). If the Avail w-as oAvned by one of 
the adjoining owners, the other had not the right to 
use it (B. B, l.c. ; Hoshen Mishpat, l.c. 15); but if he 
did use it, he might acquire a iegal right by pre¬ 
scription (B. B. l.c. ; Hoshen Mishpat, l.c. 16). 

If the Avail Avas ow-ned by one of the ad joiners, 
and in building it he had made holes in it on his 
neighbor’s side, this did not give his neighbor the 
right to use them without the OAvner’s consent. 
They might have been m‘ade as a matter of conve¬ 
nience simply; so that, if the neighbor was permitted 
to use the wall, he need not cut into it, and thus 
Aveaken it (B. B. l.c. ; Hoshen 3Iishpat, l.c . 19). See 
Easements, Neighbors. 

Bibliography : The subject is developed in detail in Shulhan 
"Aruk, Iloshen Mishpat , 147,14S. . 

J. SB. D - A. 

BOURGAS : City of eastern Rumelia (southern 
Bulgaria) and port on the Black Sea; six hours dis¬ 
tant 3 from Constantinople. The Jews of Bourgas 
came originally from Yambol and Carnabat, the first 
family settling in 1879. There are a synagogue, a 
Talmud Torah, and a school for girls, with about 80 
pupils, under the management of the Alliance Israe¬ 
lite Universelle. The Presente family of Bourgas is 
the richest in Bulgaria. In 1901, in a total popula¬ 
tion of 5,000, there were 550 JeAVS, mostly Greek. 

bibliography: Bulletin of the Alliance Israelite Universelle, 
1S56, 1892. M Fe . 

BOURGES : Capital of the department of Cher, 
France. From the beginning of the Middle Ages 
JeAvs dw-elt in Bourges. It is recorded that in 568, 
and again in 624, attempts were made to convert 
them°to Christianity (“Gallia Christiana,” ii. 13, 
folio ed., 1716; “ Vita Sulpicii,” ii., ch. 3). After an 
interval of more than five centuries, during which 
little or no trace has been left of their presence in 
the city, it is chronicled that the French king, 
Philip Augustus, delivered over to Grand Master 
MattheAV the house of the Jew Isaac TJradis at 
Bourges (Leopold Delisle, “Cat. des Actes de 
Philippe-Auguste,” No. 121; k ’Hebr. Bibl.” xx. 14). 
A short time afterward (1204), in a list of the Jews 
authorized to reside at Chatelet, near Paris, occurs 
the name of Benedictus Bituricensis, a native of 
Bourges, as his name implies (Delisle, ib. No. 890). 
Tow-ard the end of the same century the Jews of 
Bourges had become somew'hat numerous, judging 
from "the many entries against their names on the 
royal tax-list (Lazard, in “Rev. Et. Juives,’' xv. 
[not xiv. as given by Gross, s.®.] 240, 246, 248, 258), 
and w'ere in a prosperous condition. 

A decree of Philip V. (“the Fair”), issued to the 
magistrates of the proA-ince Jan. 24,1310, regulated 
the procedure for the recovery of debts due to Je'n s 
within the bailiwick of Bourges (Simeon Luce, 
“ Cat. des Documents du Tresor de Chartres,” m 
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“Rev. Et. Juives,” ii. 62) as follows: (1) Suit by a 
Jew for the recovery of a debt outstanding twenty 
years or more was prohibited, unless it was estab¬ 
lished that before, the expulsion of the Jews legal 
steps had been taken for enforcing payment; (2) 
any record of payment was taken as proof of dis¬ 
charge of the debt ; (3) the simple oath of a debtor 
attested by a single witness, was a sufficient answer 
before the court from a debtor to his creditor in all 
cases wherein the debtor was of good repute and 
the debt did not exceed ten pounds; (4) no Christian 
debtors of Jews were to be imprisoned if they were 
willing to mortgage their property for a sum equiv¬ 
alent to their debts; and lastly (5) magistrates were 
to deal leniently with debtors of Jews appealing 
from adverse decisions, and were to receive their 
appeals. We have no record of learned Jews at 
Bourges. Mention is made of a certain Tosafist 
(glossarist of the Talmud) (R. H. 24b), Elia b. 
Solomon of which word may possibly be a 

mistake for OTnn. according to the reading of the 
“Iyore ha-Dorot,” folio lob. 

G - M. S. 


BOVO BTJCH. See Baba Bucii. 

BOW. See Weapons. 

BOWL. See Drinking-Vessels. 

BOX-TREE (Hebrew, T|£\\T)): Judging by Isa. 
lx. 13, the box-tree (A. V. “box”) is a tree of 
the Lebanon, promised for the rebuilding of the 
Temple, together with the “fir-tree and pine.” 
In Isa. xli. 19 there is a prophecy that the fir-tree, 
the pine, and the box-tree (R. V., margin, “ c} r press ”) 
would flourish in what was then the desert. In 
Ezek. xxvii. 6 the Revised Version, adopting a bet¬ 
ter division of the consonants, translates “boxwood 
from the isles of Kittim ” as parallel to fir, cedar, 
and oak, used for sliip-building. In Ezek. xxxi. 3 
Ewald emends “the Assyrian” (WK) to read “a 
box-tree ” (TiBW|) (“Behold a box-tree was in Leb 
anon ”). Compare Cornill’s Ezekiel, ad loc. 

The tree in question is called “te’aslishur,” a word 
occurring only in Hebrew. That Aquila and Theo 
dotion simply transliterate the word throws a suspi¬ 
cion on the tradition; likewise that the Septuagint 
( cedar, Isa. lx.) evidently makes a poor guess. 
Symmaclius, as well as the Vulgate, wavers be¬ 
tween the renderings “box-tree” (Isa. xli.) and 
“pine” (Isa, lx.). Peshitta {shurbinta) and Saadia 
understand that the sliarbin- tree of modern Arabic 
is meant. This seems to be the sJiurmenu of the 
Assyrians, which, according to a geographical list 
(Delitzscli, “Wo Lag das Paradies?” p. 101), was 
the characteristic tree of the Lebanon. At present 
the sharbin of the Lebanon (called a cypress by 
some, a kind of juniper by others) is a pine-tree, 
extending its branches widely at a small angle with 
the stem, and bearing very small fruit-cones (Seetzen, 
Reisen, i. 16/). I. Low (“Aramaische Pflanzen- 
namen,” pp. 387-388) distinguishes this Juniperus 
oxyceclrus or Phamicea. from Syriac sJianoaina , Cu- 
pressus sempemirens (Targumic shurbina, Syriac 
shurbinta , a differentiation which is followed at pres¬ 
ent by few writers). Hoffmann (“ Ueber Einige Pho- 
nikische Inschriften,” p. 21) tries to assimilate the 


Hebrew “ te’aslishur ” with the word “ shurbin ” by ti 
series of emendations. But for the testimony in form 
of the traditional view furnished by the Hexaplar, 
this identification would be acceptable. The iden¬ 
tification with the box-tree, on the other hand, m 
supported by Theodotion and the Targumic esh- 
Jcero'a, which, after the Syriac cslikaPci , is the 
Buxus sempervirens (Low, ib. p. 63); not the Buxm 
longifolUi , which, besides being too low, is a shrub, 
and does not occur in Phenicia. The fact that it 
came from Kittim (Cyprus) does not help toward 
the solution of the difficulties involved. Possibly 
both branches of the tradition rest only on the 
graphic similarity; but with the scanty material at 
disposal no decision between the two explanations 
is possible. See Cypress, 

J - W. M. M. 


BOZECCHI or BUZECCHI (•>(p^U) : Promi¬ 
nent Italian family, the members of which when 
settling at. Rome called themselves after their native 
place, Buzecchio, in the province Forli. Traces of 
the family may be found as far back as the thir¬ 
teenth century. A synagogue built by members of 
a family of this name existed as early as 1240. By 
the end of the fourteenth century the name had dis¬ 
appeared and had become incorporated with that of 
Anaw, of which family the Bozecchis were an 
offshoot. Four members of this family deserve 
mention: 

1. Benjamin ben Judah: Exegete, gramma¬ 
rian, and philosopher; born at Rome about 1295; died 
there about 1335. He was the disciple of Joab ben 
Benjamin ben Solomon. Although his activity lay 
in the fields of exegesis and grammar, the poet Im¬ 
manuel of Rome represents him as an accomplished 
scientist and philosopher. He was the author of 
the following works: (1) a commentary on Chron¬ 
icles and Proverbs, still extant in manuscript (Codex 
de Rossi, 308 l , 691, 728 3 ; Paris, 214 3 ; Oxford, 221 \ 
364 J, 714 s ), in which he endeavors to avoid all hag- 
gadic explanations, condemning them and adhering 
to the literal interpretation based upon grammar 
and lexicography (he frequently quotes Ibn Gannah, 
Ibn Ezra, and Kimhi, who served him as models); (2) 
a supplement to Isaiah Trani’s unfinished commen¬ 
tary on Kings (Codex Angel 1); (3) glosses to the 
greater part of the Bible (compare Berliner, in 
’Hebr. Bibl.” xiv. 69); (4) “Mebo,” an introduction 
to a Hebrew grammar which, published with Kim- 
lii’s “Mohalak,” Pesaro, 1560, enjoyed great success, 
and was often reprinted. 

2. Judah, ben Benjamin: Physician, probably 
son of the former; lived at Rome in the fourteenth 
century. He was the friend of Immanuel, who 
praises him in his “Mahberot ” (xxii. 94). 

3. Menahem : Probably an uncle of Benjamin; 
mentioned by the latter in the glosses to Isa. xxxiii. 

4. Shabbethai ben Mbnahem: Praised, to¬ 
gether with his father, by Immanuel ( l.c . xxviii.). 

Bibliography : Steinschneider, Hcbr. Bibl. xviii. 106 et seq.i 
Zunz, Analekten , iv. 103 et seq.; Berliner, Peletat Sofe- 
rtn V PP* V, ctscQ l; Giidemann, Gcsch. ties Erziehuhnswesims 
undder Oultur derJuden in It alien , pp. 183 ctscq.; Bacher, 
in Rev. Et. Juives, x. 123 et sec/.; Berger, in Berliner's 
Matjazm, 1889, pp. 207 et see/.; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gcsch. 
derJuden m Rom, i. 386-388. 

G - I. Br. 
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BOZRAH (LXX., B oooppa and B oaop, translated 
“wall”; Yulgate, “ Bosra”).-—'Biblical Data: 1. 
According to Isa. xxxiv. 6, lxiii. 1; Amos i. 12; 
Jcr. xlix. 13, 22, one of the principal cities, or per¬ 
haps the capital, of Edom. Gen. xxxvi. 33 (= I 
Chron. i. 44) states that the Edomite king Jobab, 
son of Zerali, came from Bozrali; and in accord 
ancc with Gen. xxxvi. 42, “Mibzar” is perhaps to 
he rea d “ from Bozrali.” In Micah ii. 12 “ the sheep 
of Bozrali” has been understood as a proverbial 
expression for a great multitude; but the term 
admits of other and more plausible interpretations. 
3Iost modern translators understand Bozrali ” here 
as “sheepfold,” while the Septuagint (“in [their] 
crowd”) and the Yulgate (“in the fold”) inter¬ 
pret the word as a common noun with a preposition 
prefixed. Eusebius (“ Onomasticon ”) locates Boz- 
rnh “in the mountains of Iclumsea.” Most prob¬ 
ably, therefore, it is the modem village Busfira 
(Buseireh), on the road between Tufile (ancient 
Tophel?) and Sh6bek, with fifty houses and some 
insignificant ruins (Baedeker-Socin, “Palestine and 
Syria,” 2d ed., p. 151). 

2. Jer. xlviii. 24 mentions another Bozrali, by the 
side of Kerioth in Moab, from which it would ap¬ 
pear that the place usually known as Bezer is 
meant. 

Care must be taken not to confound with these, 
as has often been done, the great city Bosra (Greek 
BoGTpa) in the Hauran, the capital of that region dur¬ 
ing Roman supremacy (when it was called “ Bosra 
Nova Trajana”), and even under Arab dominion. 
This place now shows considerable Roman ruins. It 
is mentioned (I Macc. v. 26, 28) as “Bosom,” a strong 
and great city of Gilead, captured by Judas Macca¬ 
beus, evidently with the help of the Nabataeans 
ib. v. 25), who at a later period possessed the place. 


Bibiiogrvpiiy : Buhl, Edonxiter , 37; idem, Geographic dcs 
Alien Paliistina , pp. 231 et seq Benzinger, in Pauly-Wis- 
sowa. Beal-Encqclopadic dcr Classisclicn Altcrtumsmsscn- 

TV. M. M. 

_In Rabbinical Literature : According to 

some scholars, there was only one Bozrali; and the 
contradiction in the statements that the city belonged 
both to Edom and to Moab is explained as follows: 
The Moabite Bozrali was the birthplace of the Edom- 


itisli king (Gen. xxxvi. 33) when Edom no longer 
produced men fit to be rulers. For this reason also, 
the Prophets included Bozrali in their prophecies 
against Edom because that city furnished kings to 
Edom (Gen. R. Ixxxiii. 3). Other scholars, how¬ 
ever, among them the Syrian Apliraates(“ Homilies,” 
ed. Wright, p. 212), distinguish two cities by the 
name of “ Bozrali, ” the birthplace of King Jobab thus 
being Edomitish (Num. R. xiv. 8). Bozrali is Job’s 
legendary birthplace or residence (compare Job in 
Rabbinic at* Literature). 


Bibliography : Ginzberg, Die Haggada hex den Kirchen- 
vtltcrn , 1900, pp. 124, 125. ^ ^ 

BOZZOLO, HAYYIM OBADIAH BEN 
JACOB OBADIAH DI : Talmudist and cabalist; 
lived at Salonica in the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ; probably a native of Bozzolo in Italy, where¬ 
fore Conforte (“ Kore ha-Dorot,” ed. Cassel, p. 39a) 
calls him “ Di Bozzolo,” while Nepi-Gllirondi (“ Tole- 


dot Gedole Yisraek” n No. 15) has the name in the 
corrupt form of DDY1 (“Dukes” or “Rukes”), from 

tairri- 

Bozzolo was a prolific writer. Many of his ha- 
lakic decisions are scattered throughout the later re- 
sponsa. A more extensive work in two volumes, 
entitled “Be’er Mayim Hayyim” (Well of Living 
Water), the first having the separate title “Ez 
Hayyim,” the second “Mekor Hayyim,” contains 
cabalistic explanations of the ritual laws (Salonica, 


1546). 

Bibliography : Wolf, Bihl. Hehr. iii.. No. 618 ; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. col. S32; Zedner, Cat. Hehr. Books Brit. Mils. 
p. 177. 


BRACELETS : Ornaments in the form of rings 
for the arm, worn by the Hebrews, as well as by all 
ancient peoples. Besides serving as ornaments they 
were also worn, like earrings and amulets, as a pro¬ 
tection against demons (W. R. Smith, “ Religion of 
the Semites,” 2d ed., p. 453), and intended to protect 
the upper arm and the wrist, on which they were usu¬ 
ally worn, from wounds. The women commonly 
adorned themselves thus; but Num. xxxi. 50 and 



Gold Bracelet from Cyprus. 

(From the Cesnola collection in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 


II Sam. i. 10 show that men, especially men of rank, 
also wore such ornaments. An illustration printed 
in Lavard’s “Nineveh and its Remains” (p. 135, 
ed. 1849) shows that both arms were decorated, 
as is occasionally the custom with the Arabians 
to-day (Niebuhr, “Travels in Arabia and the Sur¬ 
rounding Countries,” 1778, p. 164). The styles 
probably varied; and the bracelets may often 
have been coiled, like a snake (Wilkinson, An¬ 
cient Egyptians,” ii. 342; Rielim, “Handwortei- 
buch,” i.* 115). Three words for “bracelet” oc¬ 
cur in the Bible: (1) “ez‘adah” (Num. xxxi. 50. 
II Sam. i. 10), for which Wellhausen proposes to 
read “hazzeTidah”; but compare Nestle, “Mar- 
ginalien, 77 p. 15, who defends the Masoretic text 
Tin II Kings xi. 12 probably “hazze‘adot” must 
be read instead of “ ha*edut ”); (2) ” zamid ’ (Gen. 
xxiv. 22, xxx. 47; Num. xxxi. 50; Ezek. xvi. 11, 
xxiii. 42; compare “samadu”—to join, to tie to¬ 
gether—which seems ’to denote the bracelet worn 
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around-the wrist; while “ez'adah” or “ze‘adah” 
was worn on tlie upper arm; compare Gen. xxiv. 
30, 47; Num. xxxi. 50); (3) “ slierah ” (Isa. iii. 19; 
•compare Targum, “ shere yadayya,” which does not 
mean “necklaces” hut “bracelet,” like the Arabic 
“ si war ”). “ Slier ” in the Mislinah denotes not only 
the bracelet worn by men and women, but also the 
•chain around the neck of a horse. To these may 
perhaps be added “rumaz” (Ex. xxxv. 22; Num. 
xxxi. 50); compare Arabic “ kumzat ” — little ball, 
and often meaning little golden balls strung together, 
which, according to Diodorus Siculus, the Arabs 
were in the habit of wearing around the wrist. 
Others take it to mean a kind of necklace, which 
Diodorus also mentions. 

j. jr. W. N. 

BRAFMANN, JACOB: Jewish convert to 
Christianity; born in Russia; died in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. After having tried 
many professions, among them photography, tui¬ 
tion, and commerce, he embraced Christianity. 
Supplied with his certificate of baptism, which en¬ 
titled him to an official position, he was appointed 
professor of Hebrew in the seminary at Minsk, and 
at the same time was charged by the Holy Synod 
to devise means of spreading Christianity among 
the Jews. 

In 1866 Brafmann made his first appearance as a 
publicist, and at once exhibited the characteristics 
which made him notorious among the Russian anti- 
Semites. “In the last years,” he says in the “ TVi- 
lenski Yyestnik” (1866, No. 149), “there is among 
the Jews of Minsk a great religious movement fa¬ 
vorable to Christianity.” This remarkable state¬ 
ment at once brought forth many polemics in the 
Russian press. Anticipating a conversion en masse 
of the Jews of Minsk, the press investigated the 
reasons for such an unexpected triumph of Chris¬ 
tianity among the Jews. Brafmann, encouraged by 
this brilliant debut, thei’eupon undertook a system¬ 
atic campaign of slander against his former corelig¬ 
ionists. He published a series of articles entitled 
“ YevreiskWa Bratstva v GorodakliZapadnoiRossii,” 
in which he endeavored to convince the reader that 
there existed in every town of western Russia a 
Jewish confraternity having for its object the acquis¬ 
ition and exploitation of power over the non-Jews, 
and possessing unlimited means to carry out this 
object (“TVilenski Yyestnik,”1867, Nos. 135,137; re¬ 
printed in book form, TV ilna, 1869). This series was 
soon followed by a work entitled “Kniga Kahala” 
(TVilna, 1869). It is divided into four parts: (1) The 
transactions of the kalial of Minsk (“kalial,” derived 
from the Hebrew = “community,” assumed in 
Russian the significance of “board of the com¬ 
munity ”). The documents, which Brafmann claimed 
to have found in the archives of the board of educa¬ 
tion of TYilna, extended from 1794 to 1803. (2) An¬ 
notations on the transactions, in which the author 
interpreted them arbitrarily, asserting that all the 
illegalities contained therein are in constant vogue 
among the kahals, and are in consonance with the 
very principles of the Jewish religion, (3) Ex¬ 
ploitation de jure. (4) Exploitation de facto. 

As its author expected, the “Kniga Kahala” 


created a great sensation; and the Russian press de¬ 
voted many columns to'it. But impartial critics 
dissected the book and discovered that the “ transac¬ 
tions ” were simple forgeries. Among many proofs 
of their falsity the most interesting is that given 
by Shereshevski, who pointed out that a third of 
the transactions were dated on Saturdays or feast- 
days, when writing is prohibited. 

Bibliography : Shereshevski, 0 Kniggc Kahala , St. Peteis- 
bur«r, 1S72; Brashin, Kniga Kahala , Wilha, 1870; Vmtnik 
P p * ll JZ l 8cq.\ Orschanski, YevreivRossium. 
346-368; Seiberlmg, Gcgcn Brafmann's Buck cles Kalial 
Vienna, 1881; Ha-Shahai\ iv. 621, xi. 242. 

‘ I. Br. 

BRAGADINI: Family of printers at Yenice. 
After the decline of the Bomberg printing-press a 
fierce rivalry grew up at Yenice among the patri¬ 
cian families who wished to profit by printing Hebrew 
books. Among these, two distinguished themselves 
by the bitterness of their struggles, the Bragadini 
and the Giustiniani. The first of the Bragadini 
to engage in the trade was Aloisio I. Among the 
consequences of their rivalries were the denuncia¬ 
tion of the Talmud and the confiscation of many 
Hebrew books in 1553. As Giustiniani ceased to 
print in 1552, Bragadini remained master of the field ; 
even in tlie beginning of the eighteenth century’ 
Hebrew books could be printed at Yenice only under 
the name and authority of the Yenetian nobleman 
Bragadini (“ Stamperia Bragadina ”), who received 
payment in return for his patronage. The first He¬ 
brew book issued by Bragadini was Maimomdes’ 

“ Mishneh Torah ” (Yenice, 1550), with notes by Mei’r 
Katzenellenbogen of Padua. When Giustiniani also 
issued an edition of this work in 1550-51, Katzenel¬ 
lenbogen, who at that time was associated with 
Bragadini, appealed for protection to Moses Isserles 
of Cracow, who decided in favor of Bragadini’s edi¬ 
tion. Aloisio Bragadini continued to print until 
1575, his last work being the “Mishneli Torah,” 
published in 1574-75. The first work of his son 
Juan was Abarbanel’s Pentateuch commentary, 
1579; in 1614 he issued an edition of the Bible. 
Pietro Bragadini printed an edition of the Mish- 
nah in 1614 and another work as late as 1649. The 
presses were idle from 1681 until 1638, but after 1639 
his brothers were associated with Pietro. The fol¬ 
lowing members of the Bragadini family were also 
printers at Yenice: Lorenzio, 1615-30, 1639-50; 
Aloisio II., 1624-30,1639-50; Viconziol,, 1039-49; 
Nicolaus, 1639-50; Giacomo, 1639-50; Gn-olamo, 
1639-67; Vicenzio II., 1697-98, and his brother 
Aloisio III., who worked alone as late as 1710. 
The Christian printers in whose establishments work 
was done for the Bragadini, or the “ Stamperia 
Bragadina” itself printed, were: Gara, Zanetti, 
Cajon, Pradoto, Yedelago, Doriguzzi, Ambrosini, 
Bona, and Paoli. 

Bibliography : Steinschneider and Cassel, in Ersch and Gru¬ 
ber, Kncijc. section ii. part 28, pp. 59 et soq.; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bom Nos. 9351-9303; Perles, Bcitrage zur Gesch. cler 
Hckrdvichcn und Aramaischm Studien , pp. 225-231, Mu¬ 
nich, 1884. 

J- A. F. 

BRAGANCA: City of Portugal, in the province 
of Tras-os-Montes. In 1250 nineteen of the Jews liv¬ 
ing there were accused of usury. They increased to 
such an extent that a few years before their expul¬ 
sion they paid 30,000 reis in taxes. Many of the 
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Jews that were expelled, from Spain went to Bra- 
n-anpa, which afterward became the home of a large 
number of Maranos. Manuel de Pina, Jacob de 
Castro Sarmento, and others were bom here. 
Bibliography: Kayserlinf?, Gesch. c ler Juden in Portugal , 

I ;: dex ’ M. K. 

Lt. 

BRAGIN : Tillage of Russia, in the government 
of Minsk, having a population (1898) of 4,520, in¬ 
cluding 2,248 Jews, of whom 256 were artisans and 
31 laborers. The Jews maintain three charitable ! 
institutions and a Talmud Torah with 45 pupils. 
During the rebellion of Chmielniclci (1648—49) the 
Cossacks massacred many Jews of this locality. 
Bibliography : Regcsty i NadpisU i- 421- c T 

H. R. 

BRAHAM, JOHN (the theatrical name of John 
Abraham) : English singer; born in London 1774; 
died there Feb. 17, 1856. His parents dying in his 
childhood, he became a chorister at the Duke’s Place 
Synagogue, till one of 
his former companions 
in the choir, named 
Leoni, adopted him. 
Under him Braham 
studied and made such 
progress that on April 
21, 1787, he made his 
debut at Co vent Gar¬ 
den Theater. Two 
years later Leoni be¬ 
came bankrupt, and 
Braham was thrown 
on his own resources 
John Braham. until he met Abra¬ 

ham Goldsmid, a man of wealth who became his 
patron. Next he went to Bath, where he sang 
under Rauzzini till 1796, when he was engaged 
by Storace at Drury Lane Theater to sing in his 
new opera, “Mahmoud” (April 30, 1796). Here 
Braham was so successful that he was at once en¬ 
gaged for the Royal Italian Opera House, as well as 
for* the annual oratorios and at the Festival of the 



Three Choirs at Gloucester. 

In 1797 Braham determined to go to Italy to study 
singing. On arriving at Paris he and Nancy Storace 
gave a series of successful concerts under the patron¬ 
age of Josephine Beauliarnais, which delayed their 
arrival in Italy till the following year. There they 
sang at all the chief cities, including Florence, 
Milan, Genoa (where. Braham studied under Isola, 
and sang with Marches!), Leghorn, and Venice, 
whence they proceeded to Triest, Vienna, and Ham¬ 
burg. 

In 1801 Braliam reappeared at Covent Garden, and 
from this point liis career was an unbroken succes¬ 
sion of. triumphs. On Feb. 9, 1802, was produced 
“ The Cabinet,” the libretto of which was written by 
Thomas Dibdin, and the music by Braham. Then 
came “The Siege of Belgrade” (March 15) and 
“Family Quarrels” (Dec. 18, 1802), the work of 
Dibdin, with the music of Braliam, Moorhead, and 
Reeve, in both of which Braham appeared. On 
Dec. 13, 1803, he sang in “The English Fleet,” the 
entire music of which was Braham’s own composi¬ 
tion ; in this opera he introduced the duet All s 


Well,” which 'has become one of his best-known 
works. 'He wrote also the score of “ The Paragraph, ” 
and on Dec. 10, 1804, sang in “Thirty Thousand,” in 
the production of which he collaborated with Reeve 
and Davy. On March 27, 1806, he appeared at the 
King’s Theater as Sesto, in Mozart’s opera “Cle- 
menza di Tito,” the first performance of any of 
Mozart’s operas in England. 

Braham seceded to Drury Lane in 1805, and pro¬ 
duced there most of his operas. Among these were 
“False Alarms,” on the score of which he was as¬ 
sisted by King (Jan. 3, 1807); “Kais,” jointly with 
Reeve (Feb. 11, 1808); “The Devil’s Bridge” (Oct, 
10, 1812); “Narensky,” with the assistance of Reeve 
(Jan. 11,1814); “Zuma,” in conjunction with Bishop. 
Of other operas may be mentioned “ The Americans, ” 
by Brabam and King, produced at the Lyceum April 
27, 1811, and in which occurred his famous song, 

“ The Death of Nelson ”; “ Isidore de Merida ” (1827), 
and “ The Taming of the Shrew,” both in conjunction 
with T. B. Cooke as librettist, in the following year. 
In 1810 he joined Mrs, Billington in a tour of the 
provinces, and on his return the next year he ap¬ 
peared at the Lyceum. For two years Braham was 
engaged with Reeve in composing; and in 1S16 he 
reappeared in Italian opera at the King s Theater 
in Mozart’s “Clemenza di Tito,” singing liis old 
part, Sesto. This opera was followed by “Cosi fan 
Tutte,” by the same composer, in which Braham 
sang Guglielmo. In the same year he married Miss 
Bolton of Ardwick, in Lancashire. 

Braham published, in concert with I. Nathan, “ A 
Selection of Hebrew Melodies, Ancient and Modern,” 
in 1815, for which Lord Byron wrote his famous 
“ Hebrew Melodies. ” 

When Weber’s “ Freiscliiitz ” was first produced 
in England (at the Lyceum July 20, 1824), Brabam 
created the part of Max ; and in the same composer’s 
“Oberon,” presented at Covent Garden Theater 
April 12,’ 1826, lie interpreted the part of Sir Huon , 
and was especially strong in the scena “ O tis a 
glorious sight to see! ” written expressly for him. 

° Braham was also actively engaged at concerts, 
oratorios, and provincial festivals, and for more than 
a generation was regarded as the national singer. 
His voice was of extraordinary power, sweetness, 
and compass (19 notes in natural tone, with a fal¬ 
setto ranging from D to A in alto). Though he could 
sing in faultless style and taste, rarely did he resist 
the opportunity for sensational effects. , 

Braham amassed a large fortune during his forty 
years of professional life; hut he subsequently lost 
it by disastrous speculation. In 1831 he bought the 
Colosseum in Regent’s Park, London, and four years 
later he built the St. James’s Theater. Both ven¬ 
tures proved ruinous; and in 1839 Braham found 
himself compelled to return to the stage and concert- 
room. In 1840 he went to America on a tour which 
proved unsuccessful. For several years Braham 
continued to sing at concerts and provincial festi¬ 
vals, and he did not retire until March, 1852. 


Bibliography: Diet. National Biography, s.v.; Gro\e,Dict 
of Music and Musicians, s.v ; Daily Chroni^, y 
London; Anglo-Jcwish Historical Exhibition Ccdalogue 
1SS7, p. 57; Hervey, Celebrated Musicians , s.v, Tiansac- 
tions of Jew. Hist. Soc. of Eng. 
j G. L.—r . H. v » 
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BRAHE, TYCHO. See Oaks, David. 

BRAHM, OTTO (Abrahamsohn): German 
dramatic critic and manager; born in Hamburg 
Feb. 5, 1856. He studied philosophy, German plii- 
1°log}”, and the history of art, at Berlin, Heidel¬ 
berg, and Strasburg, and was a pupil of Wilhelm 
Scherer, the historian of literature. Among his 
writings are “ Das Deutsche Ritterdrama des Aclit- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts ” (1880), and biographies of 
Gottfried Keller (1883), II. von Kleist (1884, 3d ed., 
1892), Ibsen (1887), and Schiller (1888-92). Interested 
in the modern so-called “naturalistic” school, he, 
in conjunction with several others, established Die 
Freie Buhne, a society designed to promote the 
production of the works of Ibsen and his associ¬ 
ates. 

In connection with this society, Bralim published 
a periodical also entitled “Die Freie Buhne,” in 
which he defended the views of the modern natu¬ 
ralistic school. Upon the retirement of L’Arrange 

from the directorship of the Deutsches Theater 
it was leased to Brahm, who, with a very good 
cast, began to produce the works of Ibsen, Gerhard 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Ilalbe, and Hirschfeld. 
Gerhard Hauptmann’s “Die Weber” was performed 
more than one hundred times at this theater. 
Bibliography : Meyers, Konvcrsations-Lcxilwn. 
s - J. So. 

BRAILA. See Rumania. 

BRAILOV: Town in the district of Vinitza, 
government of Podolia. The population at the cen¬ 
sus of 1897 was 8,972, including 3,924 Jews. Of the 
latter a few are engaged in agriculture, the pursuit 
of which was nearly closed to them by the laws of 
18S2. Three hundred and eighty-nine Jews are 
engaged in manufacturing peasants’ shoes, which 
are sold at the markets of the Kherson and Bessara¬ 
bian governments. The economic condition of these 
Jews is getting worse every year, as may be seen 
by the increasing number of families asking for 
charity at Passover (120 families in 1898). Fifty 
children attend the Talmud-Torah. 

Bibuogr a phy : Statistics gathered by the St. Petersburg branch 
of the Jewish Colonization Association. 

s - S. J. 


(Loose Leaves) (v. 120). He has also contributed 
to the same periodical the following biographical 
sketches: M. Lazarus (iv. 214); M. Giidemann (iV 
219); Theodore Herzl (v. 222); Israel Zangwill (y' 
233); and Max Nordau (v. 247). 

Bibliography : Ltppe, BilMograpliischcs Lexicon , s.v - M 

Schwab, Repertoire, part i., s.v. 

IT - I. G. D. 

BRAININ', SIMON : Russian physician; born at 
Riga, Livonia, July 15, 1854. He graduated from the 
gymnasium of his birthplace; studied medicine at the 
universities of Dorpat and Berlin; held the position 
of physician of the Jewish community of Riga ; and 
was one of the directors of the community, the last 
independent Jewish “kahal ” in Russia, until this in¬ 
stitution was abolished by the government. He was 
a member of the committee of the government to 
investigate the rights of the Jews of the city of 
Riga, 1885; delegate from the government of Pol¬ 
tava to the rabbinical conference at St. Petersburg 
1892; and a member of the Society for the Promotion 
of Culture Among the Jews of Russia. In 1895 he 
emigrated to New York, where he is now (1902) a 
practising physician, and member of the county 
medical and German medical societies, of the Harlem 
Medical Association, and of the New York Histor¬ 
ical Society. Brainin is the author of: “Orahla- 
Hayyim,” a work on popular medicine, in Hebrew, 
Wilna, 1883; “Der Aerztliche Fiihrer,” Riga, 1885; 
“Ueber Kefyr,” Vienna, 1886; and many articles in 
various periodicals. H. R. 

BRAMBLE : A prickly shrub. The word serves 
as a translation for two Hebrew terms and a Greek 
one, all of which, however, should receive other 
renderings. 

(1) “ Atad ” ("ids* — the Assyrian “etidu ”) figures 
in the parable of Jotham. It is the last tree to which 
the other trees came iu quest of a king for them¬ 
selves (Judges ix. 14, 15). In Ps. IviiiT 10 “atad” 
is translated “thorns” (compare Gen. 1. 11, “goren 
ha-atad ”). The plant is one of the rhamnus group. 

(2) “Hoah” (mn) is only once translated “bram¬ 
ble ”; elsewhere it is'rendered “thorns.” 

(3) Bd-oc, out of twelve times that it occurs, 
is once translated “bramble” (Luke vi. 44). See 
Thorns and Thistles. 


BRAININ, RTJBEN: Hebrew publicist and 
biographer; born in Russia in the last half of the nine¬ 
teenth century; is now (1902) living in Berlin. At 
different times Braiuin contributed to “ Ila-Meliz, 77 
“ Ha-Zefirah, ” “ Ha-Maggid,” and “ Ha-Shiloah. ” In 
1895 he issued a periodical under the title “Mi- 
Mizrah u-Mi-Ma-arab ” (From East and West), of 
which only four numbers appeared. 

Brainin is the author of several pamphlets, the most 
important of which are his sketch of Perez Smo- 
lenskin’s life and works, Warsaw, 1896; and a trans¬ 
lation of M. Lazarus’ essay on Jeremiah, Warsaw, 
1897. He has also written about one hundred bio- 
giaphical sketches of modern Jewish scholars and 
writers. 

To “ Ahiasaf ” Brainin has contributed the follow¬ 
ing articles: “Ilane Srak ” (Barren Trees) (i. 32); 
“Bar Halafta” (ii. 71); “Dappim Mekuttadm” 


E- c. G. B. L. 

BRAMSON, LEO: Russian jurist and writer; 
born at Kovno April 17, 1869; graduated from the 
Moscow University as a “ candidatus j uris. ” He is a 
member of the St. Petersburg Pedagogical Society, 
secretary of the Jewish Colonization Association 
(St. Petersburg branch), initiator and member of the 
school committee of the Society for the Promotion of 
Culture Among the Jews of Russia, of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Jewish industrial schools, member of the Edu¬ 
cational Census, 1895-1900, and of the Imperial Free 
Economic Society. He was also the delegate of the 
Society for the Promotion of Culture Among the 
Jews to the Pan-Russian Exhibition of 1896, and one 
of the directors of the reorganized Jewish industrial 
schools of St. Petersburg. 

He wrote: “O Razvitii Russkoi Industrii,” Mos¬ 
cow, 1896; “ V Y uzhnykh Yevreiskikh Ivoloniakh, ” 
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!St Petersburg, 1894; “K Istorii Pervonaclialnavo 
Obrazovaniya Russkikh Yevreyev ” St. Petersburg, 
1896; as well as many articles in Voskliod (loyi 

1900) on education and Jewish colonization. He was 
nue of the editors of the “ Sistematieheski Ukazatel 
Russkoi Literatury o Yevreyakh, 1708-1889,” St. 
Petersburg, 1892. 

BRANDAM, FERNANDO ALVAREZ: 

Marauo and physician at Lisbon in the seventeenth 
century; contemporary of Manuel Fernandez de 
Villa-Real, who characterizes him as “insigne y 
piastre ingenio. ” At the instance of his friend Isaac 
Fernando Cardoso, he wrote his “ Tratado em De- 
fensa del Color Azul,” still. extant in manuscript, 
which shows wide scholarship. 

Bibliography : Barbosa Hacbado, Biblioteea Lusitania , ii. 
j* M - 

BRANDEIS, BARUCH JUDAH (HA¬ 
LEVI): Bohemian rabbi and author; lived in the 
second half of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century at Prague, where he was 
assistant rabbi (dayyan). He was the son of Bezaleel 
Brandeis, rabbi in Jung-Bunzlau, whose work, 

«Zedah-Baruk, ” he published. Brandeis wrote 
“Leslion Hakamim,” Prague, 1815, in two parts, a 
work intended as a reference-book on regulations 
governing the reading of the Torah, kaddisli, burial 
of the dead, and mourning observances. The book 
however, is incomplete and fragmentaiy, and is writ- 
ten in a heavy, ambiguous style. 

bibliography: Fiirst, Bibl.Jud. p. 139; Steinschneider, Cat. 
BodL col. 799. j Bee 

brandeis, bezaleel BEN MOSES 

/jjA-LEVI) : Bohemian rabbi and author; died 
about 1750 at Jung-Bunzlau, where he was district 
rabbi and director of a Talmudic academy. His 
father who was styled “Harif” by his contempo¬ 
raries, was rabbi at Mayence, Germany. Bezaleel 
wrote a collection of festival sermons and homiletic 
explanations on the Pentateuch, a work published 
at Prague in 1786 by his son, Baruch Judah Bran¬ 
deis, and entitled “Zedah-Baruk.’ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider Cat BodL No. 4590; Ben- 

jacob, Ozar lia-Scfarim. v.M.Vurs^Bibl.Jua. i~J. 
Barucii Judah Brandeis, Leshon Hakamim , rreiace. 

L. G. L 

BRANDEIS, FREDERICK: Musician; born 
at Vienna July 5, 1882; died at New York May 
14 1899. He studied at the University of Vienna, 
and received instruction iu the piano from Fisehhof, 
Czerny and Pyrkert, and in composition from 
Rufinatsclia. During the Revolution of 1848 Fred¬ 
erick’s father, Emanuel Brandeis (afterward a 
prominent teacher in New York; died 18:3), lost 
his fortune and emigrated to America. Theie the 
son was at once thrown upon liis own resouices. 
His talents, however, secured for him the recogni¬ 
tion of artists; and lie soon received engagements 
as a pianist, in which capacity he made several tours 
throughout the country, notably one with VV dham 
Vincent Wallace, the famous violinist, m 184J. 

In about the rear 1850 Brandeis settled for a 


short time in Cleveland, Ohio, but a few years 
later removed to New York, where he devoted 
himself assiduously to composition. There, also, he 
formed the friendship of Julius Schuberth, the well- 
known publisher, who gave him great encourage¬ 
ment, and sent some of his earlier efforts to Schu¬ 
mann and Spohr, both of whom expressed themselves 
in highly laudatory terms in regard to the young 
composer. About this time he played a sonata of 
his own composition at one of the chamber concerts 
given by Theodore Thomas. In 1860 he received 
the appointment of organist at the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist, and, upon the destruction of 
that church by fire in 1872, a similar position was 
offered to him at St. James’s Roman Catholic 
Church, which he held until 1886, from which time 
until his death he was identified with the Church of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Brandeis was also organist 
of the synagogue Shaaray Tefila (West 44th St.) 
from 1879 to 1892, and composed six hymns for the 
synagogal service. He was a member of the Manu¬ 
script Society from its inception; and several of his 
productions were performed under its auspices, 
among which the song, “Fly Not Thus, My Brow of 
Snow” (words by Heine), received the prize offered 
by the society for the best composition. 

Brandeis produced 104 works in. all,-of .which the 
following are generally considered the most popular; 
song “My Love Is Like the Bed, Red Rose' 
(words by Burns), a beautiful composition which 
immediately became popular upon its publication in 
the early fifties; trio for violin, piano, and cello; 
funeral march, “Hurnpty Dumpty,” for orchestra 
(also arranged for piano); “Danse Heroique, for 
orchestra; polonaise for piano, op. 52; gavot for 
piano, op. 58; “The Ring,” op. 58, ballad for soli, 
chorus and orchestra; the quartets Sunken Clois¬ 
ter” and “Echoes,” op. 64; song, “Wunsch op. 
36; “ Observe When Mother Earth Is Dry, drmk- 

ing-song from “Anacreon.” . . 

The religious music composed by Brandeis in¬ 
cludes the above-mentioned “ Six Hymn-Anthems, 
op. 85 (quartet or chorus); “Vespers,” op. 92 for 
soli, chorus, and organ; and “Tantum Ergo, op. 
68 Among his other works may be mentioned; 
“Prelude to Maria Stuart,” for orchestra (performed 
by the Manuscript Society); suite for string orches¬ 
tra- “SechsKlavierstUcke"; and TlieBaids, duet 
for tenor and bass, with orchestral accompaniment. 
In conjunction with F. de Sola Mendes as librettist, 

i.„™, w,,-tlno- an oratorio. “Moses in Egypt,” when 


Ill con 1 ULHJliULI a. . -- , 

he was writing an oratorio, “Moses in Egypt,” when 

lie died. 

Bibliography : Riematin, Musilc-Lcxikoiu 1900. ^ ^ 

s. 

BRANDEIS, MOSES (surnamed Harif=“ The 
Keen Talmudist”): German rabbi and Talmudic 
teacher; born about 1685; died June 24, 1:61, in 
Mayence. As his surname indicates, he was famous 
in his time as a Talmudic dialectician, hut lie left 
no writings. His father, Jacob Brandeis wasi rabbi 
in Zorek, Russia Minor (perhaps Zaryechje m the 
province of Poltava; see Walden, “ Sliem ha-Gedolmi 
he-Hadasli,” i. 61). Moses studied at the yeshibah 
of Abraham Broda iu Prague, and then directed a 
yeshibah in Fiirtli, Bavaria, which was suppoited 
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b} his father-in-law, Gabriel ha-Levi, a rich philan- 
thiopist of that place. At the same time he per¬ 
formed the functions of a rabbi at Sclmittach, a 
small place near Furtli. In 1717 he went to Jung- 
Bunzlau, Bohemia, as chief rabbi, and in 1733 
became rabbi of Mayence. Moses was also a caba- 
list, observing strictly the rules of life laid down by 
Isaac Luria. 

His sons were: Bezaleel Brandeis; Gabriel Bran- 
deis, rabbi in Prague; and Jacob Brandeis, rabbi in 
Diisseldorf. 

BmLIOGRAPH Y : Kaiifmann, in Monatsschrift, xxxvii. 3S5 ct 

btq.; Baruch Judah Brandeis, Lcshon Hatiamim, Preface. 

L * G * I. Ber. 

BRANDENBURG: Province of Prussia, In 
documents of the thirteenth century Jews are men¬ 
tioned as living in the mark of Brandenburg and 
carrying on commerce there. In Belitz they were 
accused of having desecrated the host in 1243; and 
a similar charge caused a persecution at Pritzwalk 
in 12S i . In 1294 the magistrate of Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder issued an agreement between the butchers and 
Jews of that city. So many Jews were living at 
Stendal by 1297 that a special Jews’ regulation was 
issued.^ The Jews of Spandau are first mentioned 
in 130 1 , in a regulation regarding slaughtering is¬ 
sued by the margrave Herrmann; and Jews are 
similar!}" mentioned at Brandenburgand Eberswalde 
m 1315. In 1320 the margravine Agnes transferred 
to Berlin and Cologne her rights over the Jews in 
those cities, and in the same year the dukes of Pom¬ 
erania did the same in regard to Prenzlau. The 
Jews’ tax was regulated at Neu-Ruppin in 1323, 

The Jews of the mark were highly favored, and 
their number was greatly increased under the rule 
of the Bavarian margraves, especially 
Early Set- under Ludwig (1323-51). The latter 
Elements, gave: letters of protection to the Jews 
at Havel berg, Arne burg, Pritzwalk 
Seeliausen, Werben, and Kyritz in 1334, to those at 
Sal z wed el in 1344, and to those at Perleberg in 1345 
In 1346 lie granted to the butchers of Strausberg cer¬ 
tain privileges in regard to slaughtering among the 
Jews. In 1348 the margrave enfeoffed a citizen of 
Luckau with the Jews of Guben, and pledged the 
Jews of Luckau with him for 150 marks silver. In 
1349 the Jews of Berlin, Stendal, Angermunde, and 
Spandau were severely persecuted by the Flagel¬ 
lants, among whose victims were the rabbis Joseph 
and Solomon, sons of Rabbi Jacob. The Jews were 
driven from Konigsberg in 1351. Margrave Lud¬ 
wig pledged the Jews of Muncheberg with the city 
in 1353 ; in 1356 he permitted the city of Mittelwalde 
to leceive four Jews; Margrave Otto allowed the 
city of Rathenow to keep two in 1371. A Jews’ 
street is mentioned at Stendal as early as 1369; Jobst 
of Moravia presented the site of the former Jews’ 
school at Salzwede! to the Georgeshospital of that 
city in 1401. 

The piivileges that Margrave Ludwig had granted 
were confirmed in 1420 by Friedrich I., the first 
prince of the house of Hohenzollern, at Branden¬ 
burg, Conditions changed under his successors. 

In 1446 all the Jews of the mark were suddenly im¬ 
prisoned at the command of the elector Friedrich II., 
and their property was confiscated. In 1509 thirty- 


eight Jews of Spandau, Braudenburg, and Stendal 
were accused of having bought a host from a thief 
of Bernau, and were burned at Berlin- 
Under the the remainder were expelled from 
Hohen- the country. The elector Joachim 
zollerns. II. again admitted several Jews in 
consideration of 400 marks, and 3 000 
marks silver paid annually to the mints at Berlin 
and Stendal respectively for protection. He espe¬ 
cially favored the JewLippoLD; but his successor 
had Lippold executed on the pretense of ha vim- 
poisoned the elector, and again expelled the Jews? 
In 1671 fifty Jewish families, who were among the 
emigiauts from Wiener-Neustadt, were granted per¬ 
mission to reside in the mark for a space of twenty 
years by the great elector Friedrich Wilhelm. They 
were exempted from the poll-tax on the payment of 
400 thalers in 1684. In 1685 they numbered eighty- 
six families; there were 116 families in 1690and 
in 1692 they had increased to 177. In 1714 Ring 
Friedrich I. issued new regulations for his protected 
Jews, who by that time had obtained permanent 
residence. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century (1703) 
they were much harassed on the accusation of hav¬ 
ing reviled the founder of the Christian religion 
in their prayers. The General Regulations forthe 
Jews (“ General Juden-Reglement ”) of the year 1750 
contained a clause to the effect that every protected 
Jew should take the oath of allegiance. In 1765 
the question of increasing the payment for. protec¬ 
tion was considered. Toward the end of the Seven 
Years’ war, and later, a number of influential and 
wealthy Jews were granted, free of charges, the same 
rights as Christian merchants, on account of their 
services to the state. Frederick the Great used the 
Jews arbitrarily for his purposes. In 1779 the Jews 
living in the mark numbered 5,782, of whom 3,409 
came from Berlin. In 1899 they numbered 18,394. . 
See also Berlin; Prenzlau; Prussia. 

Bibliography : Bresslau, fn Steinschneider, Hebi\ Bibl. xii. 
oi!*?• X 7 X1, t*1 * n MonatsschrifU xxxi. 

H A tinalendcr Juden in denPreussischenStaaten , 
\£?J d ?i S l) ! dcr Mark-Branclentmrg, Berlin, 1790: Salfeld, 
Mat tytologium, p. 28r; Auerbach, Das Judenthum uml 
beme Bckenner, pp. 185 et scq.\ Kaufmann, in Berliner’s 
Magazin , xvm. 48 et seq. 
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BRANDES, CARL EDUARD COHEN (gen¬ 
erally known as EDUARD BRANDES) : Da¬ 
nish author and politician; born at Copenhagen, Oct. 
21, 1847; brother of George Brandes. At the age 
of eighteen lie entered the university of his na¬ 
tive city, and at first diligently followed courses in 
Oriental and comparative philology, devoting him¬ 
self ©specialty to the study of Persian and Sanskrit. 
His taste for dramatic art, however, soon got the 
better of his philological pursuits, and upon gradu¬ 
ation from the university he gave himself over en¬ 
tirety to writing, beginning his new career by the 
translation of two dramas from the Sanskrit. Grad¬ 
ually he developed an intense interest in politics, 
and while he continued to devote himself with un- 
dimmished enthusiasm to dramatic art and criticism, 
he plunged into an active political life, which re¬ 
sulted in his election in 1880 to the Folkething by 
the Democrats of Rudkjobing. About this time 
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no-neared his volume of character-sketches and stud¬ 
ies on Danish dramatic art, “Dansk Skuespilkunst, 
Copenhagen, 1880, followed by a series on foreign 
dramatic art, “Fremmed Skuespilkunst, zb. 1881. 

Brandes wrote a number of excellent plays, the j 
chief merit of which lies in the psychological analy¬ 
sis and clever delineation of the characters involved. 
T^e following were the most successful of his 
productions that were performed on the Danish 
slaa-e- “Lagemidler,” 1880; “Gnygende Grand, 
1882- “Et BesOg,” 1882 (a second edition of this 
niav’was published in 1884, and was later translated 
into German by HofEory, Berlin, 1889); “En Forlo- 
velse ” 1884; “EtBrud,” 1885; “ Kjiirlighed,” 188 1 ; 

Overmagt,” 1888; “ Under Loven,” 1891; “ Asgerd ” 
aud “Mohammed,” 1895; “Primadonna,” 1901; be¬ 
sides his dramatization, in 1883, of the Noiwegian 
novel “ Garman and Worse ” by A. L. Ivjetland. 

Brandes is also the author of a novel, “En Poli- 
tiker,” 1889, and of a political review, “Fra ’8o till 
’91, ”1891, both of them reflecting the same ultrarad- 
icai opinions that ho as a member of the extreme left 
(opposition) was accustomed to express in the Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies. His openly professed atheism gave 
rise to a much-discussed incident. Upon the elec¬ 
tion of Brandes to the Foikething the president of 
the Chamber deemed it proper to address the new 
member through the channels of a newspaper, ask- 
in"- him if his religious views stood in the way of 
liis taking the customary oath. Brandes, while in¬ 
dignantly protesting against this intrusion upon the 
privacy of his personal views, expressed a willing¬ 
ness to comply with the custom. Until December 
1888, be published, in collaboration with Horup and 
Ber 0- , the “Morgenbladet,” the organ of the demo¬ 
cratic party. He was also connected with the pub¬ 
lication of the “Nineteenth Century,” a review of 
which his brother Georg was the editor-m-clnef 
from 1874 till 1875. Since Feb. 1902 he has been 
sole editor of the daily “Politiken.” 

RmnnftRAPHY • G. Vapereau: Dictionnairc Universeldes 
B rnn 0 trmwrai?i'\ Paris, 1893; A. de Gubernatis, Diction - 
nairc International des Ecrivaim du -Jour, Florence, 
1888; C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lex ikon, Copenhagen. 

s. 

BRANDES, ERNST IMMANUEL COHEN: 

Danish economist; born at Copenhagen Feb. 1, 
1844; died there Aug. 6, 1892. He was a brother 
of the critic Georg Brandes and of the author Edu¬ 
ard Brandes. His avocation was that of banker, 
but he retired soon from that pursuit and devoted 
himself to journalistic work. Articles on banking 
were written by him in “Politiken,” “Tilskueren, 
and, during the last years of his life, in Borstid- 
mingen,” of which last he was the editor. In lbb5 
he published an extensive work on social questions, 
entitled, “Samfundssporgsmaal,” published in two 
parts, of which the first part treats of Malthus 
“Essay on Population,” and the second of the theory 
of value and other economic and social questions. 
This latter part especially is characterized not only 
by its clear and elegant style, but also by views dif¬ 
fering from the current economic ideas and bearing 
the impress of the author’s individuality. 
bibliography: Salmonsen, Store Ulustrcdc Konversations - 
leksikon. ^ 

s. 



Georg Braudes. 


BRANDES, GEORG MORRIS COHEN: 

Danish author and critic; horn in Copenhagen, Den¬ 
mark, Feb. 4, 1842. He graduated in 1859, and for 
a short time studied law, but soon determined to de¬ 
vote his life to literature and philosophy. Brandes- 
gained the university gold medal for his essay “ The 
Idea of Fate Among the Ancients,” in 1863; and the 
next year he took the 
degree of “ eandita- 
tus magisterii.” He 
spent the years 1866-67 
in Paris, and was in 
Germany during 1868. 

From 1865 onward he 
had been in the midst 
of the conflict that 
raged around the burn¬ 
ing questions of the 
day raised by Sbren 
Kierkegaard and the 
Neo-Hegelians. Bran¬ 
des entered into a 
three-cornered con¬ 
troversy between 
Bishop Martensen rep¬ 
resenting orthodoxy as 
against Rasmus Nielsen with his attempted har¬ 
monization of science and faith, and Brochner on the 
side of science and philosophy. Brandes sided with 
Br&ehner, whom he called his master, and expressed 
himself in a pamphlet entitled The 
Dualism in Modem Philosophy” 
(1866). The authorship is Brandes’, 
but the ideas in it are not his own 
only, but also those of a group of 
vounger men, who had chosen him as 
their spokesman. The pamphlet re¬ 
veals Brandes as a declared advocate 
of free thought and as a radical opponent of the 
current thoughts of the day; it maintains the im¬ 
possibility of squaring orthodoxy with science and 
philosophy, and shows the trend of Brandes' future 
work. 

In esthetics he did not attain self-consciousness so 
quickly. For many years he could not liberate him¬ 
self from the ruling esthetic ideas of the day—those- 
of F. W. Hegel and P, A. Heiberg, H. Hertz, and 
Hostrup. Here it was French pdetry and criticism 
that brought him freedom and clearness of thought. 
His practical philosophy, which was utilitarian and 
naturalistic, came from John Stuart Mill, whom he 
knew personally and greatly admired, and from 
positivism. His method of literary criticism lie got 
from Hippolyte Taine; but its color is a reflex from 
Musset, Merimee, and St. Benve. 

Studies, controversies, and natural growth brought 

Brandes maturity; and in 1870 he took his Pi. - 
degree, his thesis being “The French Esthetics of 
Our Day—An Essav on Taine.” He left Denmark, 
immediately after and spent 1870-71 abroad, visit¬ 
ing Taine, Mill, and Renan. "When he returned m 
the fall of 1871 he was a mature thinker, a realist, 
and a literary revolutionist, entirely free from theo¬ 
logical ethics, metaphysics, and romantic notions in 
esthetics. But Brandes was and is more than a 
radical. That he is a reformer in the best sense is 


The Mar- 
tensen- 
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“Disraeli” (1880), and edited a German edition of 
his “Main Currents.” 


proved by liis constant demand for truth, by the 
evolution of his genius, and by his strong person¬ 
ality. His history has proved the need of just such 
a person in the Danish community and in the north 
in general. 

In the autumn of 1871 he began his famous series 
of lectures, “ Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century 
Literature.” Brandes talks much about foreign lit¬ 
erature, but aims always at the Danish; charging it 
justly as being childish, insignificant, and discon¬ 
nected with universal literature. As reasons for the 
decay, he points frequentty to the 
His political degradation of the country, 

“Main and shows how it has stood still out- 
Currents,” side the main currents of civilization 
and has failed in originality. The 
charge of lack of originality is not quite correct. 
Brandes fails altogether to recognize the value of 
the revival of the Old Norse, as that, for instance, was 
brought about by Ohlensehlager and Grundtvig. 
He ridicules the prevailing German and Thorvald¬ 
sen ideas of antiquity, the northern family life and 
sex prudery, the state church, and he defines all 
things as mere products of climate, time, and race. 
But he also shows how completely modern life has 
broken with orthodoxy and romanticism. He fights 
for “ free thought in research, and full sway of the 
human in art. ” 

Altogether, the lectures were a bold presentation 
of French radical realism in all its strength and 
weakness. They aroused an enormous opposition 
from among the orthodox and reactionary, but gave 
Brandes a large following, especially of younger 
students and academic citizens, who understood the 
necessity of turning their thoughts into the univer¬ 
sal currents. Brandes defended himself brilliantly 
in special pamphlets and in “Nyt Dansk Maaned- 
skrift,” which he edited together with Vilhelm 
Mo Her, and later in “Det Nittende Aarliundrede,” 
which lie, together with his brother Eduard, edited 
from 1874 to 1877. Brandes represents the intro¬ 
duction of the scientific method into the study of 
literature, and the exclusion of the then current so- 
called moral and esthetic standards represented by 
the Church, narrow-minded lawgivers, social con¬ 
ventionality, and political trammels. Though the 
lectures suffered ^ considerably from loose state¬ 
ments, false views, and misrepresentations of his¬ 
toric facts, and though Brandes was not always true 
to his own genius, they nevertheless made him the 
father of modem Danish literary and art criticism, 
and carried his influence throughout the entire north. 

In 1877 Braudes published a literary characteris¬ 
tic of “Soren Kierkegaard ” and a masterly }:>sycho- 
logical treatise on “Danish Poets.” In the same 
year he left Denmark and settled in Berlin. For the 
time being he had become tired of polemics, and was 
chagrined because the university had refused him 
the chair in esthetics, left vacant by 
Considered the death of Hauch. His farewell was 
“a German an ovation and a triumph. In Berlin 
of the Brandes was considered “ a German of 
Germans.” the Germans,” and he put himself in j 
perfect rapport with German “Kul- j 
tur.” He contributed to the magazines, wrote I 
several monographs, such as “Lassalle” (1877) and | 


In 1882 lie returned to Denmark on the invitation 
of friends who had provided funds for a professor¬ 
ship for him. Conditions proved favorable, and \u- 
saw the seed he had sown in literature, art, and 
politics bearing good fruit. In fact, Danish politics 
had assumed a character in perfect harmony with 
! his teachings, which result must be ascribed largely 
to his own influence and to that of his brother Ed¬ 
uard. But Brandes himself was a different person. 
He was as fiery and many-sided as before, but lie 
paid more attention to the personality of his sub¬ 
jects than formerly, and tried less to represent them 
as results of the natural environment. The new 
views appear in lectures delivered at the university 
and published under the title “Young Germany” 
(1890); in books like “Modern Representative Men” 
(1883); “Ludvig Holberg” (1884); “Impressions of 
Russia” (1888); “Impressions of Poland” (1888); 
and several collections of essays of the same period* 
In all these studies can be seen how the influence of 
Mill and Taine has vanished, and how Brandes’ 
independent study of Lassalle, Renan, Goncourt, 
Nietzsche, and others has transformed him and 
created in his mind an appreciation of personality 
previously entirely lacking. In opposition to the 
views of the day, lie proclaims himself 
Proclaims an aristocrat, and he reveals a wider 
Himself an and sounder view of esthetics. The 
Aristocrat, natural result of these changed views 
was a conflict with several of his 
former adherents and friends. Thus, in 1885 he be¬ 
came involved, on the question of marriage, in a 
polemical fight with the author of “A View of Life 
Founded on Love,” a pupil of Mill and Spencer. 
In 1887 he was engaged in a similar conflict with 
Bjornson; and in 1889 he disputed with Hoffding 
about Nietzsche. 

Brandes has written a large work on Shake¬ 
speare, which is translated into many languages, 
and is still (1902) a contributor to the magazines, 
and his subjects are most varied. In all . his ar¬ 
ticles he presents new and genial views. He is 
more careful than in younger days, when he often 
gave his enemies opportunity to attack him on ac¬ 
count of second-hand information and defective 
memory. 

The best estimate of Brandes can be formed from 
the numerous congratulations that came to him on 
his sixtieth birthday (Feb. 4, 1902), in which he was 
characterized as “ a genial polemic, ” an “ insurrec¬ 
tionist par excellence,” and one who had “given us 
freedom to build upon, fresh courage to breathe, 
and a light to lighten for us.” 

By the will of the late Consul Albert Berendsen a 
fund was bequeathed for a prize essay on “The Sig¬ 
nificance of Georg Brandes in Danish Society and 
Spiritual Life.” By royal “ patent conferring rank ” 
of May 7, 1902, Brandes was made professor, a title 
which gives him precedence and is a victory for him 
of unusual importance. 

S- C. PI. B. 

BRANDES, LUDVIG ISRAEL : Danish phy¬ 
sician; bom in Copenhagen Oct. 26, 1821; died 
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there Sept. 17, 1894. In 1839 he entered the Uni¬ 
versity of Copenhagen, and was graduated in medi¬ 
cine in 1845. After having spent some time in for- 
( iir n countries, he studied for two years at the 
hospitals of Copenhagen, chiefly at the Almindelig 
Hospital, and in 1848 became assistant surgeon dur- 
iuo' the insurrection in Sleswick-Holstein. The same 
y ,jf ir ] ie took the degree of licentiate, and in 1850 that 
of M.D. at the University of Copenhagen. Subse¬ 
quently he became assistant physician at the Almin- 
dclig Hospital, and later at the Frederiks Hospital, 
and b for some years practised medicine in Copen¬ 
hagen, being also district physician. In 1863 he 
was appointed chief physician in the first division 
of the Almindelig Hospital, and in 1869 received the 
title of professor. 

Brandes showed the greatest energy in philan¬ 
thropic work. He was especially instrumental in 
founding, in 1859, the Kjobenhavns Sygehjem, a 
home for incurables and the aged of both sexes in 
Copenhagen, and was its medical director for a num¬ 
ber of years. He also founded a society for seam¬ 
stresses, which, in addition to giving relief, provided 
for the intellectual improvement of its members. 
He was for five years trustee of the Jewish congre¬ 
gation of Copenhagen. 

From 1873 Brandes endeavored, by means of 
classes and lectures, to improve nursing both in the 
hospitals and privately. Whereas formerly only 
women in the lower ranks of life had been employed 
as hospital nurses, Brandes induced those of the 
upper classes to take up the work. His paper on 
the use and abuse of alcoholic beverages, published 
in 1877, has made the restriction of their abuse a 
leading question. 

The most important of Brandes’ scientific works 
is his handbook on internal diseases, “ Haandbog i 
Sygdomsloren,” 4 vols., Copenhagen, 1859-66. 
Bibliography: Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Lexikon, s.v. 

s. A * M - 

BEANDilS, MARTHE (Marthe-Josephine 
Brunschwig) : French actress; born in Paris Jan. 
31, 1862. She first studied design, sculpture, and 
music, and, finally, the drama. Successful in pri¬ 
vate theatricals, she entered the Paris Conservatoiie 
and studied under Gustave Worms. In 1882-83 she 
won prizes; and Alexandre Dumas Jils was so struck 
by her histrionic talent that he engaged her for the 
Theatre du Vaudeville. From the first (1884), 
through her interpretation of Diane de Lys , Brandes 
became a favorite actress with the Parisian public. 
As Georgette in Sardou’s play, in the “Renee” of M. 
W. Busnach (18S7), and in Moreau’s “Gerfant,” 
she obtained distinguished successes as a come¬ 
dienne. 

Brandes’ first appearance at the Comedie Fran¬ 
chise (Sept. 27, 18S7) was in the part, of Francine de 
TUverolles in Dumas the younger’s “Francillon.” 
She excelled also in classical parts, such as in “ An- 
dromaque ” and “Ipliigenie en Aulide,” and espe¬ 
cially in “Princesse Georges” (Feb. 27, 1888), Fr. 
Coppec’s ‘‘Passant,” and Dumas the elder’s "Henri 
III. et sa Corn*” (Jan. 5,1889). 

Returning to the Vaudeville in 1890, Brandes re¬ 
created many parts, and gained splendid triumphs 
III.—23 
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in “Liliane” (Feb. 24, 1891), in Jules Lemaitre’s 
“Revoltee” (April, 1891), as Helene Rousseau in Ib¬ 
sen’s “Hedda Gabler,” and in Paul Hervieu’s “Les 
Paroles Restent.” On Nov. 17,1892, she went back 
to the Theatre Francais. 

Henceforth Miss Brandes became the interpreter 
par excellence of the plays of Dumas the younger 
and Paul Hervieu. She excelled in the portrayal 
of the modern woman of the world, self-willed and 
nervous. De Curel’s “ L’Amour Erode ” and Paro- 
di’s “ Reine Juana ” (1893) won for her an individual 
position as an actress. Her great successes were in 
Pailleron’s “Cabotins” (1894) and Hervieu’s “Les 
Tenailles ” (Sept. 28,1895). She was elected a “ soci- 
etaire ” in 1896, despite some slight opposition. Her 
powers as an actress were further developed in these 
years. She played in Meilhac’s “Grosse Fortune,” 
Lavedan’s “Catherine” (1898), and in most of the 
stock plays of the Comedie (e.g., Hugos “Ruy Bias” 
and “ Hernani,” Molifcre’s “ Tartuffe,” Emile Augier’s 
“ L’Aventuriere,” and Beaumarchais’s “Le Mariage 


de Figaro ”). 

s. -k- A - 

BRANDES, MORDECAI BEN ELIEZER: 

German Talmudist; lived at-Frankfort-on-the-Main 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Engaged 


by the Jewish community as “porslier” (EH2, one 
who extracts from a slaughtered beast those sinews 
that are proscribed as food), he published on this 
subject a valuable work (Frankfort-on-tke-Main, 
1750); and was also the author of the works: “Zik- 
ron Ma‘aseli ” (A Memento of the Affair), recon- 
ciliatory advice to dissenting parties in the congre¬ 
gation of Frankfort-on-the-Main {ib. 1753); and 
“Zikron TenPali ” (Memorial of the Trumpet), direc¬ 
tions in regard to blowing the shofar. 

Bibliography : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. lot; 

Roest, Cat. Rosenthal. Bibl. i. 238. 


BRANDES, REUBEN ASHER: Hebrew 
novelist and journalist ; born at Wilna, Russia, 1851. 
Educated on the usual Talmudical lines, he came 
early under the influence of the Maskilim, who 
made it their sole aim to enlighten the Jews. 

In 1868, when but seventeen years of age, Brandes 
was asked to become a regular contributor to “ Ha- 
Lebanon ” (jm^n), a Hebrew weekly published by 
Brill in Mayence, and for several years he devoted 
his pen to topics of the day and to criticism. 

It was as a novelist, however, that he was to make 
a mark in Hebrew literature. In 1874 he published 
in “The Dawn” (nnCPn), a monthly edited by Smo- 
lenskin at Vienna, his first story, entitled *’ The Mys¬ 
teries of the Zephaniali Family ’ (rVOiDV rV'3‘ , “)pDtt)» 
a tale of great promise from its style and vivid de¬ 
scriptions. The next year appeared in book form 
his second novel, called “The Repentant” (HYID 
which was followed by a voluminous novel 
treating of Jewish life called “Religion and Life” 
(Dolin'! mn). This remarkable work appeared in 
“The Morning Light” (MX -ip3iU published by 
Gottlober at Lemberg in 1875. _ 

Another novel of great merit, “The Two Ex¬ 
tremes ” (nrrcpn W), appeared in Lemberg in 18bo. 
In this Brandes pictures in vivid colors the Orthodox 
and Reformed camps in modern Israel. 
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In 1S82, at the time of the anti-Semitic riots in 
Russia, Brandes plunged into the Zionist move¬ 
ment and became one of its foremost advocates. To 
foster this idea he went to Rumania, and began the 
publication at Bucharest of a weekly in Judico- 
German under the title “ Yehudi t. ” At the end of 
two years, however, Braudes was expelled from the 
country. 

In 1891 he went to Cracow, Galicia, and started a 
weekly in Hebrew which he called “The Time” 
(JQTn). This paper existed for nine months, when, 
for lack of funds, its publication was suspended. 
Nothing of importance has appeared from his pen in 
recent years. 

o. M. Ra. 


BRANDON, BENJAMIN RAPHAEL 
DIAS : Dutch Talmudist and Hebrew author; died 
about 1750 at Amsterdam, where he was cantor. 
He wrote: “ Orot ha-Mizwot ” (Lights of the Pre¬ 
cepts), on the purpose of the Biblical and the Tal¬ 
mudic precepts (Amsterdam, 1753); and “ ‘EmekBin- 
yamin ” (Valley of Benjamin), on lialakic problems 
suggested by his friends in Amsterdam (ib. 1753). 
In very sharp contrast to the pure and simple lan¬ 
guage of his works is their content. For instance, 
the use of wine at “kiddush” and “liabdalah” is to 
Brandon a proof that, as wine is a product of much 
skilled labor, so the world is not an original essence, 
but the work of a master (“Grot. ha-Mizwot,” 9b). 
Brandon wrote also “Keter Torali” (Crown of the 
Torah), a poem on the marriage of the Hebrew poet 
David Franco-Mendez of Amsterdam. 

Bn? lioGRAPHT ^ Steinscbneider, Cat . Bodl No. 4517; Furst, 
L. G. ’ " ’ I. BeU. 


BRANDON, JACOB EMILE IDOUARD: 

French genre painter; bom at Paris July 3, 1831. 
A pupil of Picot, Montfort, and Corot, he entered 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts April 5, 1849. Upon his 
graduation from that institution he assiduously de¬ 
voted himself to the practise of his art. 

Among the principal works exhibited by Bran- 
don*in the Salon have been: “La Canonisation de 
Sainte Brigitte ” (1861); “ La Jettatura di Borgo San 
Spirito ” (1861); “La Derniere Messe de Sainte Bri¬ 
gitte ” (1863); “ La Charite de Sainte Brigitte ” (1863), 

a design in encaustic for the oratorv of the Cliurcli 

of St. Bridget at Home; “ Be Dimahclie de la Plebe 
Romaine au Transtevere” (1865; medal), a water- 
color; “ Le Baiser de la Mere de Moi'se ” (1866); “Le 
Sermon du Daian Cardozo a la Synagogue d'Am¬ 
sterdam, le22 Juil, 1866” (1867; medal); “LesFilsde 
M. Octave Feuillet,” portraits (1869); “La Lecon de 
Talmud ” (1869); “Le Sabbat ” (1870). 

Brandon, who did not exhibit so frequently after 
1870, is represented at the Museum of Lille by the 
pictures “The Improviser” and “A Scene in the 
Cainpagna. ” These, in common with his other genre 
pictures, are characterized by great fidelity to na¬ 
ture, and a powerful, vivid, though somewhat heavy 
coloring. 


Bibliography*. Bellier de la Chavignerie, Dictionnaire Gene¬ 
ral des Artistes de VEcole Franqaise ; Seubert, Allgemeines 
Kunstler Lexihon ; La Grande Encyclopedic. 

s - J. So. 


BRANDON, JULES BENJAMIN: French 
officer and scion of an ancient Sephardic family that 
went to France from Spain after the exodus of 
1492; born Sept. 24, 1833, at Paris; died May 22, 
1871. After studying at the College St. Barbe, ho 
went to the Ecole Polytechnique in 1853, and en- 
tered the artillery. He married, in Aug*., 1866, the 
eldest daughter of Colonel Salvador, nephew of the 
Jewish historian Joseph Salvador. At the out¬ 
break of the Franco-Prussian war (1870) Brandon, 
who was then instructor (with the rank of captain) 
at the Ecole Polyteclmique, immediately requested 
to be transferred to active service. He joined the 
army, was made a prisoner at Sedan, and was sent 
to Germany, his wife following him. As soon as 
the armistice was signed, and lie received news of 
the events of the eighteenth of March and of the 
proclamation of the Commune, Brandon was one of 
the first to avail himself of the permission granted 
to the officers to return to France. He hastened to 
offer his services to the leaders of the army of Ver¬ 
sailles. Though the troops at that time were dis¬ 
organized, he rapidly reformed his battery; but on 
entering Paris, May 22, 1871, he was killed by a 
stray ball fired from a window. General Berkheim 
placed the name of Brandon, as one of the best and 
bravest officers of the second army corps, at the 
head of the list of captains to be read at daily roll- 
call, in order that this tribute should be “a title of 
glory that will be preserved in his family.” 

s- M. Bl. 

BRANDSTADTER, MORDECAI DAVID: 

Galician novelist; born Feb. 14, 1844, in Brzesko, 
Galicia. He received a good Talmudical education, 
and after his marriage (at the early age of fourteen) 
settled in the home of his wife’s parents in Tarnow, 
pursuing his rabbinical studies for about six years 
longer. During that time he also became acquainted 
with Neo-Hebraic and German literature. At the 
age of twenty he established himself in business in 
Tarnow, and is now (1902) one of the most prominent 
manufacturers in the district. 

Brandstad tor’s first attempt at literature was the 
translation into Hebrew of L. Pliilippson’s pamphlet, 
“I-Iaben die Juden Wirklich Jesum Gekreuzigt?” 
(Berlin, 1865), which was published in the Hebrew 
periodical “ I-Ia-Ibri ” in Brody. But his real literary 

activity began at tlie time lie visited Vienna in 1S69 

and there made the acquaintance of P. Smolenskin, 
who had just started his monthly, “Ha-Shahar.” 
Smolenskin recognized Brandstadter’s talent and 
encouraged him to write novels. The first sketch 
from his pen, “Eliyahu ha-Nabi" (The Prophet 
Elijah), appeared in No. lof “Ha-Shahar,” and was 
soon after translated into Polish and published in 
the “ Israelita ” of Warsaw. “Mordecai Kisovitz ” 
(the story of the life of a Galician Jew) appeared 
in the second issue of the same paper, and was la¬ 
ter translated into Russian and English. “Reshit 
Madon ” (The Beginning of a Quarrel), describing the 
life of the quasi-enlightened Jews of Galicia, ap¬ 
peared the same year, and “Ha-Niflaot me-Tr Zi- 
dutschub ” (The Wonders of the City of Zidutschub) 
came out in No. 3 of the same periodical. About half 
a dozen more short stories were subsequently pub- 
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jisUed in “ Ila-Shaliar ” and “Ha-Meliz.” Some of 
them went through several editions in book form, 
ami several were translated into German and other 
}an images. His collected novels, “Kol Sippure,”in 
two volumes, containing ten short stories in prose 
and three in verse, were published in Cracow, 1890- 
91. He has also written several short stories since 
that time. 

Braudstadter displays remarkable skill in telling 
simple humorous stories, and in mercilessly exposing 
the weaknesses of the fanatical Hasidim, on the one 
hand, and of the conceited progressive aristocracy, 
on the other. 


Bibliography: Jos. Klausner, Novo-Ycvrciskaya Literatura 
riv. Vycka, p. 49, Warsaw, 1900; Scfcr Zikkaron (Book of 
HlomormI), p. 10, Warsaw, 1890; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Men- 


f Ids., p. 38. 


P. Wi. 


BRANN, MARCUS : German historian; born 
in Rawitseh July 9, 1849; son of Rabbi Solomon 
Brann. He studied at the University of Breslau, 
attending at the same time the rabbinical seminary 
of that city, and was graduated from the university 
in 1873 and from the seminary in 1875. Subse¬ 
quently he acted as rabbi and teacher in various 
places, until 1891, when, on the death of Professor 
Graetz, he was called to the chair of history and 
Biblical exegesis in the Breslau seminary. 

Brann has written: “De Herodis Magni Filiis, 
Patrem in Imperio Secutis ” (parti., Breslau, 1873) 
—his doctoral dissertation, of which the second part 
appeared in German under the title, “ Die Sohne des 
Herodes ” (1873); “ Gescliiclite der Geseilschaft der 
Briidcr [Hebraii Kaddisiiati] in Breslau,” 1880; 
“Geschichte der Juden und Hirer Literatur,” a text¬ 
book of Je wish history (vol. i. 1893, 2d ed. 1896; vol. 
ii. 1894, 2d ed. 1899); “Geschichte des Rabbinats in 
Schneidemiihl,” 1894; “Ein Ivurzer Gang Durcli die 
Jiidische Gescliiclite,” 1895; “Ein Kurzer Gang' 
Durchdie Geschichte der Jfidischen Literatur,” 1896; 
“Lelirbuchder Jfidischen Gescliiclite” (vol. i. 1900; 
vol. ii. 1901; vol. iii, 1902); “Geschichte der Juden 
in Schlesien,” 3 parts, 1895-1901. 

Since 1890 Brann has edited a Jewish almanac, 
“Jalirbuch zur Belelirung und Unterhaltung,” and 
from 1893 until the death of David Kaufmann was 
joint editor with him of the “Monatssclirift fur Ge¬ 
schichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” which 
had been discontinued for several years; since 1899 

lie is sole eclitor. In 1900 lEJi-s-nn edited, tvitU IF'- 

Rosentlial, a memorial volume in honor of his col¬ 
league, “Gedenkbuch zur Erinnerung an David, 
Kaufmann,” Breslau, 1900. 

s. D. 

BRANN, SOLOMON: German rabbi; born in 
Rawitseh, Nov. 3, 1814. He attended for several 
years the yeshibah in Lissa, and continued his stud¬ 
ies in the Berlin University. In 1839 he was elected 
a member of the rabbinical board of his native city, 
where he was a pioneer of German preaching. Since 
1853 he has been rabbi at Schneidemiihl. Brann has 
contributed largely to scientific German periodicals, 
such as “Orient,” “Monatssclirift,” and “Jiidisches 
Literaturblatt. ” His notes on the Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi are to be found in.the Krotoschin edition of 
1866. 


BRASCH, MORITZ : German philosopher and 
litterateur; born at Zempelburg, West Prussia, Aug. 
18, 1843; died at Leipzig Sept. 14, 1895. He was 
educated at the universities of Berlin, Greifswald, 
and Jena, settling at the first-mentioned place on 
the completion of his studies. Finally he went to 
Leipsic, where he became (1874-79) the chief editor 
of Brockhaus’ “Konversations-Lexikon.” 

Brasch ranked high among the modern philosoph¬ 
ical essayists of Germany. He published the fol¬ 
lowing works: “Benedictus von Spinoza’s System 
der Philosophic,” 1870; “ Lichtstralilen aus Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Schriften nacli der Etliica Dargestellt, ” 1875; 
“Die Klassiker der Philosophic,” 3 vols. 1883-86; 
“ Gesammelte Essays und Charakterkopfe zur Neuern 
Philosophic und Litteratur,” 2 vols. 1885-86; “Phi¬ 
losophic der Gegenwart ” (vol. iv. of “Klassiker der 
Philosophic ”), 1887; “ Welt- und Lebensanschauung 
Friedrich Uberwegs,” 1888; “Philosophic und Poli- 
tik: Studien fiber Lassallc und Johann Jacoby,” 
1890; “Gesch. der‘ Leipziger Universitat von ihrem 
Urspnmg bis zur Gegenwart, ” 1890; “ Lehrbuch der 
Gesch. der Philosophic,” 2d ed. 1893; “Wesen und 
Ziele der Ethischen Bewegung,” 1894; “Leipziger 
Philosophen im 19. Jahrhundert—Portraits und Stu¬ 
dien,” 1894; “Die Facultatenfrage und die Stellung 
der Philosophic,” 1895. He edited: Moses Mendels¬ 
sohn’s “Werke zur Metaphysik, Religionsphiloso- 
phie und Aestlietik,” 2 vols. 1880, 2ded. 1881; Uber- 
weg’s “ Schiller als Philosoph und Historiker,” 1885; 
Schopenhauer’s works, 2 vols., 1891; Aristotle’s “ Po- 
liteia ” (German transl. with introduction and notes), 
1894. 

Bibliography: Leipziger Tllustrirte Zeitung , Aug. 16,1S90; 

Koiiut, Bcruhmte Isrcielitischc Miinner und Frauen , part 

14, p. 212; De Gubematis, Diz. Biog. 

s. E. Ms. 

BRASLAW, NAHMAN. See Nahman b. 
Sl.MHAH OF BRASLAW. 

BRASS : A composition of copper and zinc. 
The application of the word in the Bible is uncer¬ 
tain, as instruments of copper and bronze were often 
used where brass is mentioned. Copper, bronze, 
and other metals were known to the Egyptians be¬ 
fore the Exodus. In the Old Testament brass is re¬ 
ferred to both actually and symbolical^. In Ex. 
xxxviii. 2-8 the altar of burnt offering is overlaid 

■with brass. All tire vessels of tire altar are made 

of brass. In Kum. xxi. 9 Moses makes a serpent of 
brass. In I Sam. xvii. 5 Goliath is clad in an armor 
of brass. In II Sam. viii. 8 King David takes “ex¬ 
ceeding much brass ” from Betah and Berothai. In 
I- Kings vii. 7 is the reference to Hiram, king of 
Tj r re, “a worker in brass.” In IIKings xxv. 13,14; 
Jer. Iii. 17, the brazen vessels and pillars carried 
away by the Chaldeans, and in I Cliron. xv. 19 
“cymbals of brass,” are mentioned. 

Brass is often referred to symbolical^ in Hebrew 
Scripture :Deut. xxviii. 23, “Thy heaven that is over 
thee shall he brass” (without clouds and rain); Job 
vi. 12, “Is my flesh brass?” (enduring, insensible); 
Dan. ii. 32, “Belly and thighs of brass” (expressing 
brilliancy); Dan. x. 6, “His feet like in color to 
burnished brass,” 


s. 


D. 
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BRATZLAV or BRASLAVL : A town in the 
government of Podolia, Russia, situated on the right 
bank of the southern Bug. It was founded in the 
fourteenth century. It was at different times sub¬ 
ject to Poland, Lithuania, Russia, and the Tatars. 
In 1479, when the Tatars conquered and destroyed 
Bratzlav, more than 600 inhabitants, among them 
400 Jews, were slain in one da} r . In 1551, when it 
was besieged by the Crimean khan Devlyet Girei, 
and the entire garrison and a large part of the pop¬ 
ulation fled, the Jews heroically defended the town 
against the enemy. In 1569, at the time of a relig¬ 
ious uprising of the Cossacks, the hetmans Nalivaiko 
and Ivossinski repeatedly attacked the city, plunder¬ 
ing and murdering without mercy; the Jews, of 
course, not being exempted. 

But the most terrible year for the Jews was 164S, 
when the alderman Martin Kalinovski delivered 
Bratzlav into the hands of Chmielnicld, who seized 
the town and massacred all the Jews. In 1664 the 
Russians slaughtered the Poles and Jews of Kame- 
netz-Podolsk, Miedzybodz, and Bratzlav. When 
the hetmans Voinaravski and Orlik plotted with the 
Tatars against Peter the Great, Bratzlav became 
the scene of horrible cruelties perpetrated upon the 
Jews. The town has been a place of shelter for the 
followers of Shabbethai Zebi and other sects, espe¬ 
cially the Frankists and tile Hasidim. 

In the town of Bratzlav in 1895 the Jews num¬ 
bered 2,460, or 89.2 per cent of the total population; 
and in the district of that name there were 31,000, or 
about 15 per cent of the total population. They 
have a synagogue and six houses of prayer in the 
town. 

Bibliography: Shalom-’A lekem, in Ykldisclie VolhshiNio- 
thek , i. 416-418, Kiev, 1888; Entziklopedichcski Slova?\ iv., 
St. Petersburg, 1895; Regesty i Nadpisi, i. 464, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1899. 

IL R. 

BRAUDO, ALEXANDER: Russian author; 
born in 1864. From 1889 until 1892 he was reviewer 
of literature on Russian history for the “Jahresbe- 
riclifc der Gesehichtswissensclraft 77 atid the “Istori- 
cheskoye Obozrenie,” published by the University of 
St. Petersburg; he translated sources for Russian 
history, as Grevenbrucli’s “Tragoedia Moscovitica,” 
1606 (history of the false Dmitri); and Neuville's 
“Relation Curieuse,” 1689 (history of the riot of 
the Stryeltzy). He wrote a number of articles in 
“Russki Bibliograficlieski Slovar,” published by the 
Historical Society of the University of St. Peters¬ 
burg, and a series of reviews in the “Zhurnal Min- 
isterstva Narodnavo Prosvyeshcheniya. 77 In the 
“Voskhod” for 1896 there appeared his reviews of 
the works of Bersliadski on the history of the Jews. 
While secretary of the Society for the Promotion of 
Education Among the Jews of Russia, he succeeded 
in directing the activity of that organization toward 
the encouragement and development of elementary 
education among the Jews. At present he is a 
member of the advisory board of the Jewish Colo¬ 
nization Association. 

h. R. S. J. 

BRAUN, JOSEF; Austrian journalist, drama¬ 
tist, and librettist; born at Budapest, May 5, 1840. 
Braun was educated for the profession of medicine 


at the University of Vienna, but abandoned his med¬ 
ical studies in 1860 to join the editorial staff of Isidor 
Heller’s “Fortscliritt,” on which he was trusted with 
Hungarian affairs. Next he joined the staffs of the 
“ Wanderer, 77 “ Morgenpost 77 (as editor-in-chief), “ jj 0 - 
batte, 77 and in 1869 the “ Tagespresse. 77 From 1869 
to 1870 he managed the humoristic illustrated paper 
“ Der Floh 77 ; in 1871 he founded the “ Bombe, 77 which 
he sold to establish, in 1881, the “Wiener Caricatu- 
ren. 77 Among his works are: “ Emporkommlinge,” 
a romance, published iu 1874iu the “Bombe ”; “Lus- 
tige Weiber von Wien, 77 1881; and the following 
plays and libretti: “Flotte Bursche,” 1861 (music 
bySuppe); “ Die Pagen von Versailles, 77 1862; “Die 
Keusche Diana, 77 1864 (the first opera composed by 
Milloeker); “ Oarneval in Rom, 77 1877 (music by 
Johann Strauss); “ Hector in der Tinte 77 ; “ Bibiana 
und Leodegar 77 ; “In den Flilterwoclien 77 ; and 
“ Wahrend der Quadrille. 77 
Bibliography: Eisenberg, Das Gcistigc Wien , p. 51. 

s.' E. Ms. 

BRAUN, SOLOMON ; French lieutenant of 
artillery; bom at Paris, 1868; died in Togbao. 
Sudan, in 1899. His father, a poor pedler, observ¬ 
ing Solomon's capacity for learning, made the great¬ 
est sacrifices to give him a good education. Solo¬ 
mon successfully passed the competitive examination 
for the Ecole Polytechnique, whence he graduated 
as lieutenant of artillery. In 1897 he obtained per¬ 
mission from the minister of war to join the perilous 
expedition for the exploration of Lake Tchad under 
Major Bretonnet. The expedition was surprised, 
and every member slaughtered by the Tuaregs. 
Bibliography : Archives Israelites , Feb. 13,1899. 

s. I. Bn. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG (BRUNSCHWIG), 
ABRAHAM B. ELIEZER : Reviser of the rab¬ 
binical Bible published by the printer Konig of 
Basel in 1619; and assistant to Johannes Buxtorf, 
both the father and the son. At the request of 
Buxtorf, senior, Braunschweig was permitted to 
settle at Basel. Upon the circumcision of a son, 
in 1619, at which several Jews were present, he was 
fined 400 fs., Konig and Buxtorf 100 fs. each, and 
all the Jews who had been present at the celebration 
were imprisoned for some days. Braunschweig 
lived later at Lengnau (Aargau) and in Zurich, and 
attended the fair at Zurzach. He traded in Hebrew 
books, which he obtained on his journeys through 
Alsace. In the correspondence between Johannes 
Ilottingerof Zurich and Johannes Buxtorf of Basel, 
Braunschweig took an important part. He was still 
living in 1644. Whether lie was related to Joseph 
hen Jacob Braunschweig, whose name appears on 
the title-page of “ Sod ha-Neshamah,” printed at Ba¬ 
sel in 1608, is not known. 

Bibliography : Preface and colophon to Braunschweig’s rab¬ 
binical Bible; Rev. Et. Jutves , viii. 77 et seq.\ Zunz, 8. P. 
p. 341. 

G. M. K. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG, JACOB ELIEZER: 

German rabbi and Talmudic author of the seven¬ 
teenth and the eighteenth century; died iu Vienna 
April 16, 1729. Of his life veiy little is known. 
He was rabbi at first in Kanitz, province of Moravia, 
Austria, and subsequently in Vienna, where lie 
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found a Maecenas in Samson Wertheimer, who 
(•iitfaffcd him as his chaplain, because the Jews of 
Vienna were not permitted to engage a rabbi. 
Braunschweig wrote: “Slab ‘Abde Abot” (The 
I an image of the Servants of the Fathers), a con¬ 
cordance to the Talmud and the Midraslnm ; T a " 
•iime ha-Torah ” (The Reasons of the Law), an ex- 
c^etical work on the Pentateuch; “Sefer Sekar 
\v(»-‘Onesh ” (The Book of Reward and Punishment), 
which seems to have been an index of ail Talmudic 
passages bearing on divine retribution; “ Gemafnot 
u-Periferaot la-IIokmah ” (The Gematria and Periph¬ 
eries of Wisdom), a cabalistic work on the Penta¬ 
teuch; and Gematriot on the Torah, both exegetical 
and cabalistic, being an index of all Talmudic rab¬ 
binical interpretations of the Pentateuch. Roue of 
his works was published, and, as far as known, on } 
the tirst-mentioned is extant in manuscript. It is in 
tJie Berlin Library, and has been wrongly ascribed 
by Steinsclmeider to Lazar Fried, rabbi at Kamtz. 
Braunschweig’s family later adopted the name 
“Deutscli ”; and one of his descendants is Gotthard 
Peutscli of Cincinnati. 

rim iograpi-iy : Kaufmann, Samson iVertlieimei , Vienna, 

J888; Steinsctineider, KatcilomdcrBerliner 

Graeber, Ozar ha-SifruU n. So; Dcboiah, 19CL, pp. 68 os j. 

BRAUNSCHWEIG, MOSES BEN MOR- 

DEC AI : Polish Talmudist; lived about the middle 
of the sixteenth century at Cracow. He wrote a 
commentary on Jacob Weil's widely known codex 
on the slaughtering of animals and the inspection of 
slaughtered animals (“Hilkot Sheliitot u-Bedilpot ). 
The commentary, which was printed with Weil s 
text under the title “Tikkune Zebali” (Prague 
1004), consists of several sections having special 
subtitles. 

Bibliography: Steinsclmeider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1260, Ij85. 

I, G. L BER - 

BRAVERY. See Courage. 

BRAVO, ABRAHAM : A financier living in 
London in 1710. He was a descendant of a Spanish- 
Portuguese family, and one of the earliest Anglo- 
Jewisli poets. Bravo eulogized in English verse the 
work “ Espejo Fiel de Vidas ” (London, 1720), writ¬ 
ten by his friend Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna, the 
Spanish-Jewish translator of psalms. 

Another Abraham Bravo, undoubtedly^ kinsman 
of the foregoing, lived in Jamaica in 17*3. Benja¬ 
min and David Bravo, who went from London to Ja¬ 
maica, were naturalized there in 1740. 

Bibi iograpiiy: Publications of American Jeu\ Hist. Soc. 
v 3 111;vl.165; Jewish Quartcrlu Review , xi. o <2 efc secj . 

j M. K. 

BRAY-SUR- SEINE : Small town situated be¬ 
tween Provins and Montereau, in the depaitment of 
Seine-et-Marne; belonged formerly to Champagne. 
In the twelfth century it had an important Jewish 
community", including such rabbis as Jacob the 
Tosafist, and R. Isaac. Several commentators were 
born here: R. Matatliia, Pliineas, and Menaliem (it 
is possible that the latter two are identical); and there 
were also some very rich Jews in the city. 

An Israelite having been assassinated in 1191 by a 
subject of the king of France, his coreligionists ob¬ 
tained permission of the countess Blanche of Cham¬ 


pagne to hang the murderer, and in commemoration 
of^the hanging of Hainan they selected the day of 
Purim. According to Christian reports, they tied 
the hands of the murderer behind his back, and after 
having placed a crown of thorns upon his head, led 
him through the city, beating him with a stick. 
Philip Augustus, king of France, taking advantage, 
perhaps, of the fact that the Christian was his sub¬ 
ject invaded the domain of the countess of Cham¬ 
pagne, placed guards at the gates of the castle of 
Bray, and seized the Jews and burned more than 
eighty of them at the stake, among whom were 
the rabbis Jacob and Isaac aforementioned. Ac¬ 
cording to a contemporary, R. Ephraim of Bonn, the 
attempt had first been made to convert them to 
Christianity. Only children under thirteen years 
old escaped the persecution. 

This massacre did not put an end to the commu¬ 
nity, however, for documents show that there were 
still 7 some Jews in the city in the twelfth century. 
Among the best known may be mentioned Matathia 
or Eliab, son of R. Isaac, who died in 1191; Deo- 
datus or (Dieudonne) and Hely, bankers, who were 
at the Petit Chatelet in Paris in 1204-6, and in 1221 
at Provins. In that year Thibaut IV., count of 
Champagne, was in their debt. All traces of this 
community have been lost since the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. No Jews live there to-day. 

bibliography: Rigord, Histoire de Philippe-Auguste: EpB- 
Sof Bonn; in Hebraische Berichtc UterdteMenw 
folgungen Waiirencl der Kreuzzuge , p. *0, Gross, Gallia 
Judaica , p. 123. j ■ ^ 

G. 

BRAZEN SEA.—Biblical Data: The brazen 
laver of the Mosaic ritual; made by Solomon out of 
bronze captured by David at Tibhath and Chun, 
cities of Hadarezer (I Cliron. xviii. 8). It served 
the same purpose for the officiating priests of Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple as did the laver for those officers at 
the tabernacle. The dimensions of the sea (I Kings 
vii 23-26) were as follows: height, 5 cubits; cir¬ 
cumference. 30 cubits (consequently it was about 10 
cubits in diameter); and a liandbreadth in thickness. 
It was capable of holding 2,000 “baths”; on the 
smallest calculation, about 17,000 gallons. “Under 
the brim of it round about there were knops which 
did compass it, for ten cubits compassing the sea 
round about; the knops were in two rows, cast when 
it was cast ” (ib. 24). This great brazen vessel was 
set on the hacks of twelve brazen oxen; three of 
them facing each cardinal point, and all of them 
facin' 1 ' outward ; see illustration, p. 358. 

The humiliation of Aliaz before Tiglatli-pileser 
III and his desecration of the Temple and all sacred 
things led him to take this sea down from its posi¬ 
tion on the oxen, and to set it upon a pavement of 
stone (II Kings xvi. 17). It was finally (II Kings 
xxv. 13) broken into pieces at the capture of Jeru¬ 
salem by the Chaldeans, and the material was car¬ 
ried to Babylon. 

Bibliocjkaphy : Nowack. Lclo-huch dc r Hebrmschcn Arena- 

ologic, 1894, ii. 42; Benzmger, A) cli. 1894, p. ~o~_. 

J. JR. L 1 

_In Rabbinical Literature : The laver con¬ 
tained water sufficient for 150 ritual baths (“ mik- 
waot ”), if forty sealis be taken as the legal measure 




at the creation of the world, and to the ten Sefirot: 
for the world can exist only when the Ten Com¬ 
mandments are observed; and the ten Sefirot as well 
as the ten words of God were the instruments of the 
Creation. The two rows of colocynths (knops) be¬ 
low the rim were symbolic of the sun and the moon, 
while the twelve oxen on which the sea rested repre¬ 
sented the zodiac (“mazzalot ”). It contained 2,000 
baths (cubic measures), for the world will sustain him 
who keeps the Torah, which was created 2,000 years 
before the world (Midrash Tadshe ii., ed. Epstein, in 
“ Mi-Kadmoniyot. ha-Yehudim,” xvi., xvii.; Yalk., 
Kings, 185). 


BRAZEN SERPENT (jnfcTtf ). — Biblical 
Data : An image set up b}' - Moses which is said to 
have healed those who looked upon it. When the 
people of Israel, near the close of the desert wan¬ 
derings, were marching southward to go around 
Edom to the east of Palestine, tliej r murmured against 
God and against Moses. As a punishment “ fiery ser¬ 
pents” (compare Isa. xiv. 29; xxx. 6) of the region 


the Midrash finds in the plague of the fiery serpents 
a punishment for sins of the evil tongue (Num. xxi. 
5). God said: “Let the serpent who was the first 
to offend by ‘evil tongue ’ inflict punishment on those 
who were guilty of the same sin and did not profit 
by the serpent's example.” 

One of the complaints in this case was dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the manna. Whereas the manna is believed 
to have had any taste desired by the person eating 
it, to the serpent all things had the taste of dust, in 
accordance with the words: “ And dust shalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life ” (Gen. iii. 14). It was very 
appropriate, therefore, that they who loathed the 
food which had given any taste desired, should be 
punished by means of that creature to which every¬ 
thing has the same taste (Tan., ed. Buber, Hukkat, 
xlv. [337]; Midrasli R. Hum. xix. 22). 

The Mishnah does not take literally the words 
“Every one who was bitten by a serpent would look 
at the serpent and live,” but interprets them sym¬ 
bolically. The people should look up to the God 
of' heaven, for it is not the serpent that either 
brings to life or puts to death, but it is God (Mish- 
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nail R H 29a). In the course of time, however, the 
people lost sight of the symbolical meaning and re¬ 
garded the serpent itself as the seat of the healing 
power, and they made it an object of worship 
so that Hezekiali found it necessary to destroy it 
(II Kings xviii. 4; see also Ber. 10a). ^ ^ 

k. 

__critical View : It is not necessary to discuss 

here the nature of the serpents (see Seraphim) that 
attacked the pilgrims in the desert; for it is not 
specifically said that one of these, but merely a 
“serpent,’’ not further defined, was represented m 

bronze. . .. 

The question of the form of representation is, 
however, of importance as a matter of religious his¬ 
tory In this narrative ascribed to J and E modern 
criticism sees an account of the way in which the 
serpent-worship, surviving till the days of Heze- 
ldah, took its rise. What was its motive? Evidently 
the serpent in this special cult was regarded as 
beneficent, as was frequently the case among the 
Semites generally (compare Animal Worship). 
But at the same time the serpent was becoming 
odious, as a type of subtlety and seductiveness (Gen. 

iii.) and tlie two conceptions were felt to be incon¬ 
sistent. The wilderness narrative does justice his¬ 
torically to both of these aspects of serpent nature 
and the corresponding beliefs. Add to this, that all 
sorts of image-worship were being discouraged by 
prophetic influence. In this special instance it u as 
particularly obnoxious to the reforming party m 
Judali; because Isaiali, who was its main inspiral ion, 

• had already spiritualized the idea of the “flying 
serpent" (Isa. vi.), seeing in the “seraphim or 
swiftly changing lightning and cloud-shapes ot Jie 
skv a mode of the divine self-manifestation similar 
to that of the Cherubs. The name “ nelnishtan 
suggests some interesting questions. To judge from 
the form, the name belongs to an old period of the 
language, hut the explanation of it as a ‘brazen 
object appears to he due to a species of popular ety¬ 
mology, “naliash” signifying in Hebrew brass 
as well as “serpent.” It is likely that ne iushtan 
as an object used in the ancient Semitic cult was a 
species of totem-pole, surmounted by the reproduc- 
tion-perhaps in wood-of a serpent, and was 
placed before tents or rude dwellings as a means of 
driving off evil spirits, who were supposed to be 
lurking everywhere. 


mentaries of Dillmatm ana Strack. McC 
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BRAZIER. See Coal. 

BRAZIL : The largest of the South American 
states extending from lat. 5° N. to 33° 4o b., long. 
35 ° to 74° W., with an area of 3,209,878 square 
miles. It was discovered by Vincente Yanez Pinzon 
in 1499, and independently in 1500 by Pedro Alvaiez 
de Cabral, a Portuguese, whose country claimed t e 


southeastern coast by right of discovery, and made 
the first permanent settlement in 1531. 

The history of the Jews in Brazil begins almost 
simultaneously witli tlie history of the country itself. 

As early as 1548 Jews were banished by the Portu¬ 
guese Inquisition to Brazil, and in the same year it 
is stated that Portuguese Jews transplanted the 
sugar-cane from the island of Madeira to Brazil. . 

The Inquisition was never officially established m 
Brazil, but it had its agents there from the very 
start. 5 At an early date mention is made of Neo- 
Cliristians or Maranos being sent back from Brazil 
to Europe to stand trial before the Holy Office. 
This practise became more frequent after 1580, when 
Portugal itself came under the dominion of Spam, 
and the Inquisition became supreme in both coun¬ 
tries. The Maranos of the New World were there¬ 
fore compelled to wear tlie mask just as they had 

in the Old. . 

As early as 1610 mention is made of the pnysi- 
cians of Bahia in Brazil, who arc described as being 
mainly Neo-Christians, and who prescribed pork to 
lessen the suspicion of the charge of Judaism 
Pvrard, the historian, who visited the place m 161), 
gays that a rumor was then afloat that “the king of 
Spain desires to establish the Inquisition here, on 
which account the Jews are greatly frightened. 
Certain it is, however, that these persons did not 
openly profess their faith. 

These secret Jews, besides acquiring wealth, be¬ 
came very numerous at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. They were then among the wealth¬ 
iest inhabitants, some being worth trom 60,000 to 
100 000 crusados. “ But. they were despised hv then 
narrow-minded countrymen, and were in constant 
danger of losing their property through the agents 
of the Holy Oflice ” (Southey’s “Brazil ). 

In the second decade of the seventeenth century 
the Dutch commenced their ambitious schemes foi 
the conquest of Brazil. In connection with some of 
tlie earliest intrigues, special mention is made of one 
Francisco Ribiero, a Portuguese captain who is de¬ 
scribed as having Jewish relatives m Ho'iand. 

The secret Jews welcomed and assisted the Dutch 
in 1618, particularly as at that time they had good 
reason to dread the introduction of the Inquisition, 
which had recently arrested in Oporto almost a 
merchants of Jewish extraction Many of the vic¬ 
tims were engaged in tlie Brazilian trade, and the 
inquisitor-general applied to the government to as¬ 
sist tlie Holv Office to recover such part of their 
effects as might be in tlie hands of then- agents 
in Brazil. Accordingly Don Luiz de Sousa was 
charged to send home a list of all tlie Reo- 111S 
in Brazil, “with the most precise information that 
can he obtained of their property and P^ces of 
abode. ” It was the Dutch war alone that prevented 
the introduction of the Holy Office. It was>a ■ - 
neriod particularly that the Neo-Clinstuins of Biazil 
threw off the mask and appeared as distinctive mem- 
hors of the Jewish faith. 

b The Dutch relied upon this large Jewish popula¬ 
tion for assistance when they prepared their pbm» 
for the conquest, of the country. The Dutch \\ es 
India Company was formed in 1622 in, to herance of 
the project, and it is significant that one ot tne 
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arguments in favor of tlie organization was “ that 
the Portuguese themselves—some from their hatred 
of Castile, others because of their iuter- 
The Dutch marriages with Neo-Christians, and 
and their consequent dread of the Inquisi- 
the Jews, tion—would either willingly join or 
feebly oppose an invasion, and all that 
was needful was to treat them well and give them 
liberty of conscience.” 

The Dutch were not mistaken. When their fleet 
was sent against Bahia all necessary information 
was obtained from the Jews. The city was cap¬ 
tured in 1624; and true to the policy mentioned, 
Willekens, the Dutch commander, at once issued a 
proclamation offering liberty, free possession of their 
property, and free enjoyment of their religion to all 
who would submit. This brought over about 200 
Jews, “who exerted themselves to make others fol¬ 
low their example.” Unfortunately for the Jews, 
Bahia was recaptured by the Portuguese in 1625; 
and though the treaty provided for the safety of 
other inhabitants, the Neo-Christians who had placed 
sucli trust in the Hollanders were abandoned, and five 
of them were put to death. Many of the Maranos 
seem to have remained, however; for they are men¬ 
tioned again in 1630. See Bahia. 

The Dutch soon gained another foothold and 
spread their conquests. The Portuguese city of 
Recife, or Pernambuco, was captured by the Dutch 
in 1631; and immediately most of the Jews and Neo- 
Christians from Bahia and elsewhere removed to that 
city, although it had a large Jewish population of 
its own, as it had been principally settled by Jews. 
The Dutch endeavored to secure colonists, and ap¬ 
pealed to Holland for craftsmen of all kinds. Many 
Portuguese Jews of Holland came to Brazil in re¬ 
sponse to the call; for now that the country offered 
them full religious liberty, it also gave them the 
additional advantage of dwelling among a popula¬ 
tion where they could speak their own language. 
Southey asserts that these Jews made excellent 
subjects. 

“ Some of the Portuguese Brazilians gladly threw 
off the mask which they had so long been compelled 
to wear, and joined their brethren of the synagogue. 
The open joy with which they now celebrated their 
ceremonies attracted too much notice: it excited the 
horror of the Catholics; and even the Dutch them¬ 
selves, less liberal than their own laws, pretended 
that the toleration of Holland did not extend to 
Brazil. ” The result was an edict by which the Jews 
were ordered to perform their rites more privately. 

At this period the Jews in Recife alone were 
numbered by thousands; and one of them, Caspar 
Diaz Ferreira, was considered one of the richest 
men in the country. Nor was the Jewish popula¬ 
tion confined to Pernambuco. Great numbers of 
Jews resided throughout Brazil, particularly at Ta- 
marico, Itamaraca, Rio de Janeiro, and Parahiba. 

Recife, however, was the great center of Jewish 
population, and soon became famous not only in the 
New World, but also in the Old, for its important 
congregation and the distinguished scholars num¬ 
bered among its inhabitants. An evidence of this is 
found in the fact that the author Manasseh ben Israel 
of Amsterdam dedicated the second part of his “ Con- 


ciliador ” to the prominent men of the congregation 
of Recife. Manasseh ben Israel himself at one time 
intended going there. 

In 1642 about 600 Portuguese Jews left Amster¬ 
dam for Brazil; with them were two distinguished 
scholars, Isaac Aboab da Fonseca and 
Recife Moses Raphael de Aguilar. The for- 
Center of mcr soon became the hakam, and the 
Jewish. latter the hazan, or reader, for the 

Popu- congregation at Recife. The congrc- 
lation. gation at Tamarico had at its head 
Jacob Lagarto; while one Jacob de 
Aguilar is also mentioned as a Brazilian rabbi at 
this period. 

Among the Jewish writers born in Brazil may be 
mentioned Elijah Machorro and Jacob de Andrade 
Yelosino. 

“Among the free inhabitants of Brazil in 1640,” 
writes Nieulioff, “the Jews were the most consider¬ 
able in number. They had a vast traffic beyond all 
the rest'; they purchased sugar-mills, and built stately 
houses in the Recife.” 

At Bahia, on the other hand, and in that portion 
! of Brazil retained by the Portuguese, the most in¬ 
tense bigotry prevailed. After 1631, Jews are met 
with at Bahia in isolated cases only, and then in¬ 
variably in connection with their transportation for 
trial by the Inquisition at Lisbon. The most famous 
instance of this is the case of Isaac de Castro Tartas, 
who left Dutch territory to visit Bahia in 1646. He 
w as at once seized and transported for Judaizing, 
and was burned at an auto da fe at Lisbon. 

When in 1645 Joam Fernandes Vicyra was inciting 
the Portuguese to reconquer Brazil, he pointed par¬ 
ticularly to Pernambuco, or Recife, expressly calling 
attention to the fact that “that city is chiefly in¬ 
habited by Jews, most of whom were originally fu¬ 
gitives from Portugal. They have their open syna¬ 
gogues there, to the scandal of Christianity. For 
the honor of the faith, therefore, tlie Portuguese 
ought to risk their lives and property in putting 
down such an abomination. ” ° 

When the conspiracy was in its infancy the Dutch 
authorities were slow to realize what was happen 
ing; “but the Jews of Recife were loud in their ex¬ 
pressions of alarm. ” “ They had more at stake than 
the Dutch; they were sure to be mas- 
Attempt to sacred without mercy during the insur- 
Seize rection, or roasted without mercy if 
Recife. the insurgents should prove success¬ 
ful.” They therefore besieged the 
council with warnings and accusations. 

Vieyra, too, recognized the importance of the 
Jewish element, for at the very beginning of the in¬ 
surrection he promised the Jews protection provided 
they remained peaceably in their houses. 

The Jews, however, were loyal to the Dutch; and 
in 1646, when the war was raging, they raised large 
donations for the service of the state. So influen- 
tial were they that, when in 1648 tlie Portuguese 
contemplated the purchase of Pernambuco, they 
considered the advisability of making the clause con¬ 
cerning the Jews a secret article, before even broach¬ 
ing the subject to Holland. 

Tlie war continued unabated; and after a desper¬ 
ate struggle of several years the Dutch regime was 
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doomed. The story of the sufferings and fortitude 
of the Jews of Recife during its terrible siege, when 
general famine prevailed, has been told in a poem 
written by Isaac Aboab, an eye-witness. 

Though the first siege was unsuccessful, Recife 
was again besieged, and when tt became evident 
that the city could not hold out, the Jews clamored 
for a capitulation, knowing that otherwise no mercy 
would be shown them. By the terms of the capit¬ 
ulation the JeAvs Avere especially mentioned; and an 
amnesty Avas promised them by the Portuguese “in 
all av herein they could promise it.” 

More than 5,000 JeAvs were in Recife at the time 
of the capitulation. Many of these removed to Su- j 
l'iinim; while many others, under the leadership of 
Aboab and Aguilar, returned to Amsterdam. Some 
went to Guadeloupe aud other West Indian islands; 
while a feAV of the refugees reached NeAV Amster¬ 
dam, as Now York was then called. 

Despite the ending of the Dutch regime, some 
Neo-Christians continued to reside in Brazil. Their 
number A\ T as largely increased toward the end of the 
seventeenth century, when Portugal again banished 
to Brazil the Maranos who had become reconciled. 
These transportations continued from 1682 to 1707; 
and the Jews again came to be known as a distinct 
class. They were closely watched, however, and 
many were sent back to Lisbon from time to time, 
to be tried by the Inquisition. Many Jews from 
Rio were burned at an auto da fe at Lisbon in 1723. 
Several of these martyrs were men of great repute, 
the most prominent being the famous Portuguese 
poet and dramatist Antonio Jose da Silva, a native 
of Rio de Janeiro, who Avas burned as a Jcav at Lis¬ 
bon in 1739. In 1734, JeAvs appear to have been 
influential in controlling the price of diamonds in 
Brazil. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century, Jews 
or Neo-Christians were again a numerous class in 
Brazil, and transportation to Lisbon for Judaizing 
had again become so common and was carried on 
to such an extent that, as the historian relates, “so 
Avide a ruin was produced that many sugar-mills at 
the Rio stopped in consequence. ” The influential 
Marquis de Pombal, witli all his power, did not 
venture to proclaim toleration for the Jews; but he 
succeeded in having laws enacted making it penal 
for any person to reproach another for his JeAvisli 
origin, and renewing all disabilities of Jewish blood, 
even from the descendants of those who had suffered 
under the Inquisition. He prohibited public autos 
da fe, and required all lists of families of Jewish ex¬ 
traction to be delivered up, making it penal to keep 
such lists. These statutes deprived the Inquisition 
of its most important means of accusation; and as a 
result the Maranos were ultimately absorbed in the 
Catholic population of Brazil. 

Since then the Jews have not been known as a 
distinctive class in Brazil. Those living there to¬ 
day are not descended from the Neo-Cliristians, but 
are mainly recent immigrants from Germany, Rus¬ 
sia, Rumania, and other European countries. Many 
are settled in Rio Grande do Sul. 

In 1900 a number of Rumanian Hebrews went to 
Brazil, but effected no permanent settlement. 

The Bureau of American Republics has recently 


published a list of the leading merchants of the vari¬ 
ous cities in Brazil; and these lists disclose a large 
number of Jewish names, though most of them seem 
to be of German origin. 

The constitution of Brazil guarantees to the in¬ 
habitants liberty both of conscience and of worship; 
but in spite of these liberal provisions there are no 
Jewish congregations of consequence in the country. 

Bibliography : Robert Southey, History of Brazil , 3 vols., 
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guese South America. 2 vols., London, 1884; Nieuhoff’s Voy¬ 
ages and Travels in Brazil , in Pinkerton’s Collection of 
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and Travels, part ii.; Franqois Pyrard, Voyage to the East 
Indies , the Maldives, the Moluccas , and Brazil , from the 
French edition of 1619, edited with notes by A. Gray and H. 
C. P. Bell. London, 1887-90, in Hakluyt Society Publications, 
vol. S. 76, 77, 80; Thomas Southey, History of the West In¬ 
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BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE 

(DJp) •* The refusal of either party to a contract of 
marriage to fulfil it. In order that there may be a 
breach of promise, there must be a contract cogni¬ 
zable by the laAV. Unlike the law in many modern 
systems of jurisprudence, mere mutual promises of 
a man aud a woman to marry do not constitute such 
a contract in JeAvish law, which requires a written 
agreement embodying the terms of the contract and 
specifying the amount of damages (“kenas ”) paya¬ 
ble by either party to the other upon 
Nature its breach. Such contracts are com- 
of Contract monly called “shiddukin” or “tenaim 
to Marry, rishonim” (first stipulations), and con¬ 
tain explicitly a statement of the 
amount of damages payable by either party to the 
other in case of breach of the contract. 

For the purpose of insuring greater security, 
promissory notes are deposited by both parties with 
a third person. These notes are drawn for a specific 
sum, to become due and payable upon the non-ful¬ 
filment of the contract, and are coupled with the 
condition that upon the consummation of the mar¬ 
riage the notes shall ipso facto become null and 
void. In case the promise of marriage is made se¬ 
cretly it is necessary that all these provisions be 
fully complied with in order to entitle the innocent 
party to a right of action against the party guilty of 
the breach; "but if the contract is publicly entered 
into, damages may be claimed for the breach even 
though all the formalities have not been complied 
Avith, because an additional consideration enters into 
the contract by reason of its publicity. . In such 
cases breach of the contract would result in shame 
and disgrace to the innocent party; and this is suf¬ 
ficient consideration for the recovery of the damages. 

If, after the execution of the contract, the parties 
mutually agree to rescind it, there is no breach of 
promise, and the parties are released from all ob¬ 
ligations to each other: all gifts must be returned 
unless there has been a specific agreement to the 
contrary; and the parties stand in the same relation 
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to each other as though no contract had been en¬ 
tered into. In case it becomes impossible for one 
of the parties to fulfil the contract, 
Contract the other is released. For instance, if 
. May Be one of the parties has agreed to give 
Mutually a certain amount of dowry, and is un- 
Rescinded. able to fulfil this condition because of 
having become impoverished, the other 
party, if not choosing to do so, is not bound to fulfil 
the contract. Where one of the parties is obliged 
to remove from the place where they had intended 
to take up their residence, the other is not obliged 
to follow, but may declare the contract annulled. 

If the near relations of either of the parties, b} r 
reason of misconduct or improper life, bring dis¬ 
grace upon the family, or if one of the contracting 
parties is guilty of such fault, the other party is 
released; and if either party becomes insane, or 
apostatizes, a like result follows. 

The obligations assumed by the respective parties 
to the contract are binding upon their heirs. 

If the father of the prospective bride lias entered 
into the contract with the prospective groom, and 
the girl then refuses to be married, her father is re¬ 
leased from his obligation by reason of the impossi¬ 
bility of fulfilling the contract, provided, of course, 
there is no fraud or collusion between himself and 
his daughter. 

It is generally decided by the rabbinical authorities 
that specific performance of the contract to marry 
can not be enforced after the party guilty of the 
breach of promise has paid the pecuniary damages 
specified in the contract. 

In case a pledge is given by either party to the 
other at the time when the promise to marry is made, 
as security for the payment of the 
When damages that may be recovered for 
n Pledge Is the breach of contract, it is necessary 
Given. that the delivery of the pledge be ac¬ 
companied by an express agreement 
specifying that, in case the contract is broken, the 
pledgee shall be entitled to a specific sum out of the 
proceeds of the sale of the pledge. If the party 
guilty of the breach of promise can not pay the pen¬ 
alty, recourse may be had to the surety, and if the 
latter is obliged to pay the damages, he may have re¬ 
course against his principal at any time in the future. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, all these 
provisions are applicable only in case the promise 
of marriage has been reduced to writing, and the 
proper formalities have been complied with. If 
there have been merely oral promises with the un¬ 
derstanding that the agreement in writing shall be 
executed, the parties are at liberty to retract at any 
time before the written agreement has been signed 
by the witnesses; and, in case of such retraction, no 
breach of promise in the technical sense occurs; the 
parties are not bound in any way, and are free from 
all the obligations and responsibilities of the contract. 

Bibliography: Shulhan 1 Arulu Ehen ha-Ezer. §3 50, 51* 
Mendelssohn, Ritual-Gesetze tier Jutlen , iv. 3. 4 ; Duschak’ 
Das Mosaisch-Tabmidisehcs Kherccht , i. 3 
J. se. ' D. W. A. 

BREACH OF TRUST : Violation by fraud or 
omission of any duty lawfully imposed upon a 
trustee, executor, or other person in a position of 


trust. It is thus a branch of criminal law, and 
under this aspect will be considered in the present 
article. 

Moral basis for the laws against breaches of trust 
may be found in such texts as; “Ye shall not steal, 
neither deal falsely, neither lie one to another ” (Lev. 
xix. 11); “Thou shalt not withhold anything from 
[A. V., “defraud”; R. V., “oppress”] 

Moral thy neighbor, neither rob him ” \ib. 13 ); 

Basis. “Ye shall not afflict any widow, or 
fatherless child” (Ex. xxii. 21 [22]); 
“Thou shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep go 
astray, and hide thyself from them; thou shalt hi 
any case bring them again to thy brother. ... In 
like manner shalt thou do with his ass . . . and 
with any lost thing of thy brother’s, which lie hath 
lost and thou hast found” (Deut. xxii. 1, 3). In 
these texts may be found the germs of the law rela¬ 
ting to the duties of bailees, trustees, and guardians; 
and in the law of trusts, the later Talmudic and rab¬ 
binical law was somewhat hampered in its logical 
development by the dominance of these ethical 
views. For instance, instead of compelling the 
guardian to render ail account at the end of the term 
of his administration of the orphans’ estate, the law 
required nothing of him except the delivery to the 
orphans of the balance of the estate in his hands. If 
they doubted the integrity of their guardian they 
could not compel him to account, but appealed to 
his religious sentiment. In such cases, instead of 
giving a legal account, he was required to take 
the rabbinical oath of purgation “ that he had not 
stretched forth his hand unto the goods. ” And with 
this oath he was discharged (Maimonides, “Yad,” 
Sheluhin, ix. 1; Nahalot, xi. 5, 12; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 93 1; 290, 17.). There is no doubt 
that this appeal to the good faith of the guardian 
has resulted in the conscientious administration of 
orphans’ estates under the Jewish law (Frankel, 
“Der Gerichtliche Beweis,” pp. 64, 65). 

The only Biblical laws on the subject of breach 
of trust are those in relation to bailees (see Bail¬ 
ments). 

As stated above, the trustee, at the end of the term 
of his administration, is not obliged to account. 
When orphans attain their majority, they are enti¬ 
tled to receive their inheritance; and the guardian, 
without accounting, gives them the balance of their 
estate left in his hands after his maintenance of them 
during their minority. If the guardian was ap¬ 
pointed by the court, and the heirs have reason to 
suspect that lie has been guilty of a breach of trust, 
he must take the oath of purgation. If he was ap¬ 
pointed by the father of the orphans and is what in 
modern law would be called a testamentary guar¬ 
dian, he can not, in case of mere suspicion of mal¬ 
feasance, be compelled to swear (Mishnah Git. v. 4; 
‘Wad,” Nahalot, xi, 5; Hoshen Mishpat, 290, 16). 
Later authorities are of the opinion that, inasmuch 
as the testamentary guardian need not take the oatli. 
he may be compelled to render an account (gloss 
to Hoshen Mishpat, zb.); and if the guardian is 
appointed by the non-Jewish court, he must ren¬ 
der an account of his trust “because that is their 
law ” (zb. 17). 

By analogy with the case of the guardian, all other 
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persons in positions of trust are obliged, at the end 
of their administration of the trust estate, to take 
the oath of purgation if suspected of having been 
.trinity of a breach of trust. This applies to partners 
(atdissolution of the partnership); to those who rent 
farms, paying the rent with a portion of the products 
to women having charge of their husbands business; 
to a “ son of the house ” who manages the father’s 
affairs (Mishnah Sliebu. vii. 8; 44 Yad, ” Sheluhin, ix. 1; 

Hoslien Mishpat, 98,1); to agents ap- 
Oath. of pointed to buy or to sell for their prin- 
Purgation. cipals {ib. 98, 4; “Yad,” Sheluhin, ix. 

51; and to the committee of an idiot or 
a deaf-mute (Ket. 48a; Yeb. 113a; “ Yad,” Mekirah, 
xxxix. 4; Nalialot, x. 8; Hoslien Mishpat, 290,27). 

A son of the house, unless he realty manages the 
father’s estate, can not be compelled to take the oath 
to clear himself of a suspicion of breach of trust 
(Sliebu. 48b), nor a guardian appointed by the father 
(see above), nor a woman who was not a guardian 
during her husband’s lifetime and who had no charge 
of his business after his death (Mishnah Ket. ix. 6 ; 
“Yad,” Sheluhin, ix. 4). 

Biblical sanction for employing the oath of purga¬ 
tion to clear the trustee of the charge of breach of 
trust is found in the text: “If a man deliver unto 
his neighbor an ass, or an ox, or a sheep, or any 
beast, to keep; and it die, or be hurt, or driven 
away, no man seeing it: an oatli of the Lord shall 
be between them both that he hath not put his hand 
unto his neighbor’s goods ” (Ex. xxii. 9 [10] et seq .). 
The rabbinical reason for extending the oath toother 
persons standing in a fiduciary position is stated by 
Maimonidcs (l.c. l)as follows: “Because these [vari¬ 
ous kinds of trustees] excuse themselves [for their 
breach of trust by-the plea] that what they take of 
the property of the owner is due to them because 
they were doing business for him and were put to 
much trouble, lienee the sages ordained that they 
were liable to take an oath to meet a charge of doubt 
[as to whether they had faithfully accounted for the 
property in their possession] so that they should per¬ 
form all their duties in righteousness and good faith. ” 
The oath of purgation was not administered un¬ 
less the amount with which the trustee was charged 
exceeded the value of two silver meahs (Sliebu. 48b). 
The predecessors of Maimonides decided that the 
heirs of a dead partner could not compel the sur¬ 
viving* partner to take the oath, because they could 
not be certain as to the amount which the deceased 
suspected his partner of misappropriating. But 
Maimonides himself was of the opinion, following 
other authorities, that in such cases of doubt the 
heirs could compel the surviving partner to take the 
oath (“Yad,” Sheluhin, l.c. 3; followed in Hoslien 
Mishpat, 93, 3). 

The punishment for breach of trust on the part of 
a bailee guilty of theft is thus stated in the Bible: 
“Whom the judges shall condemn, he shall pay 
double to his neighbor” (Ex. xxii. 8 [9]). If lie is 
guilty of lying or deceit concerning 
Punish.- the bailment and swears falsely con- 
ment. cerning it, 44 lie shall restore it in the 
principal and add the fifth part more 
thereto . . . and shall bring liis trespass-offering 
unto the Lord” (Lev. v. 24, 25 [vi. 5. 6]). 


The distinction between the two cases is thus 
stated in the Mishnah (B. K. ix. 7, 8) : If the bailee, 
upon being asked to account for the property en¬ 
trusted to him, pleads that it is lost, and swears to 
it, and witnesses then prove that he himself con¬ 
sumed it, he must pay the value of the principal 
only; but if there are no witnesses and he admits 
that his oath was false, he is obliged to pay the prin¬ 
cipal plus one-fiftli, and to bring a trespass-offering. 
If he pleads that it was stolen from him and swears 
to it, and it is then proven that he himself stole it, 
he must double its value. If there are no witnesses, 
and he admits that his oath was false, he is obliged 
to pay the principal plus one-fifth, and to bring the 
trespass-offering (for further details see Bailments). 

In those cases in which an oath of purgation can¬ 
not be imposed in spite of suspicious circumstances, 
the court may try to bring pressure to bear upon the 
bailee’s conscience by proclaiming a general ban of 
excommunication on all persons who may be guilty 
of unlawful conduct in connection with the estate 
under consideration. This is implied in the Talmud 
where R. Ashi says, concerning the appointment of 
a guardian for orphans: 44 The court selects a man 
whose property is not under dispute, and who is of 
good repute and law-abiding, and who fears the ban 
of rabbinical excommunication, and gives him the 
money of the orphans to administer it” (B. M. 70a). 
It is clearly expressed by Alfasi (in Sliebu. vii., 
end), Maimonides (“Yad,” Sheluhin, ix. 9), and Bet 
Joseph, citing R. Simon ben Adret (gloss to Hoslien 
Mishpat, 290, 16). 

If a bailee having the bailment in his possession, 
denies having it, and his deceit is proven, he is ren¬ 
dered incompetent to act as witness and to take an 
oath (B. K. 105b et seq .; HoshenMishpat, 92; 294, 1). 
See Bailments, Executors, Finder of Property, 
Guardian *and Ward, Oaths, Trusts and Trus¬ 


tees. 

Bibliography: Maimonides, Fad, Geiiehah, iv.; Gezelalu 
iii.; Sheluhin , ix.; NcihciloU x., xi.; B. K. pp. 10o-10< ; Shul- 
han ‘ Anik , Hoslien Mishpat , §§ 290, 293. 
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BREAD (Hebrew, “lehem,” occasionally “pat” 
[piece], from “pat lehem ” = piece of bread; Ara- 
mean, “rifta”): Bread was the principal article of 
food among the Hebrews, while meat, vegetables, 
or liquids served only to supplement the meal (Gen. 
xxv. 84, xxvii. 17; Ruth ii. 14: I Sam. xxviii. 24; 
Gen. xviii. 7). Originally the ears of barley or 
wheat were simply roasted, and this 
Prepara- primitive custom of using “kali” 
tion (parched corn, Ruth ii. 14; I Sam. 
of Bread, xvii. 17) was retained for the offering 
of the firstlings (Lev. ii. 14, xxiii. 14; 
Josh. v. 11). The primitive bread of the Hebrew, as 
with all Bedouins, was unleavened and was called 
“mazzot” (unleavened cakes., Judges vi. 29; Gen. 
xix. 3); lienee it was retained for the ancient Passover 
ritual as 44 the bread of affliction ” (Deut, x vi. 3). The 
ordinary bread consisted of dough (“ bazek ”) mixed 
with fermented dough (“ se’or ”), which raised the mass 
into “ hamez ” (soured bread), while in the 44 misheret ’ 
(kneading-trough. Ex. xii. 34, 39). The shape of 
the bread was round—therefore “kikkar lehem,” a 
circular loaf of bread (Ex. xxix. 28; Judges viii. 5), 
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also “ ‘uggali ” (cake, Gen. xviii. 6; I Kings xix. 
6); while “hallali” (Lev. viii. 26; Hum. xv. 20) is 
probably a perforated or punctured cake, and “lebi- 
bah ” (II Sam. xiii. 6) a folded or rolled cake. The 
bread was baked by women. It could be taken as 
food, on a journey (Gen. xxi. 14; I Sam. ix. 7); 
when kept too long it became dry and moldy (Josh, 
ix. 5). The Showbread was kept for a whole week 
and then eaten by the priests, while the fresh bread 
was offered anew every Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 8, 9; 
I Sam. xxi. 7). 

In the time of Herod, bakers furnished the people 
with bread (Josephus, “Ant.” xv. 9, $2), if such 
did not already exist in the time of Jeremiah and 
Nehemiali (Jer. xxxvii. 21; Nell. iii. 19, xii. 38). 
The priests of Bet Garmo possessed special skill in 
baking the sliowbread, but were blamed for keeping 
their secret to themselves (Yoma iii. 11). In Tal- 
mudical times the housewife baked the bread for 
the week every Friday (Ta‘an. 24b, last line; see 
Baking). 

“ Bread ” is often used in the Bible for food in gen¬ 
eral, as in Gen. iii. 19: “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread ” (compare Gen. xxxix. 6, xlvii. 
12; Ex. xxiii. 25; Lev. xxi. 8; Num. xix. 9; Job 
xxiv. 5; Ps. cxlvii. 9 [A. Y. “food”]; I Sam. xx. 
24 et seq. ; Prov. vi. 8; Isa, ixv. 25 [A. Y. “ meat ”]); 
but as a rule “ leliem ” denotes bread, while in the 
Arabic it signifies meat. In Ex. xvi. 8 and I Kings 
xvii. 6 it is contrasted with “basar” = flesh. It is 
the “ food ” which comes forth from the earth (Ps. 

civ. 14; Job xxviii. 5; Isa. xxx. 23, 
Figurative lv. 10), and, being solid, sustains (A. Y. 

TTse of ' “ streug-tlienetli msaxi’s heart civ. 

“Bread.” 15; Judgesxix. 5 [A. Y. “comfort”]), 
thus becoming a “staff of bread” 
(Lev. xxvi. 26; Ezek. iv. 16) or “stay of bread” 
(Isa. iii. 1), the “ breaking ” of which means famine. 
On the other hand, “fulness of bread” (Ezek. xvi. 
49), or “fatness of bread” (Gen. xlix. 20) is plenty. 
Giving or breaking bread to the hungry (Isa, Iviii. 

7; Ezek. xviii. 7; Prov. xxii. 9) is charity; to with¬ 
hold it from the hungry (Job xxii, 8) is inhuman. To 
invite the stranger to eat bread and to prepare it for 
him quickly is hospitality (Ex. ii. 20; Gen. xviii. 5), 
the lack of which meets with due punishment (Dent, 
xxiii. 4; Judges viii. 15). The seed of the righteous 
shall not “ beg bread ” nor “ be in want of bread ” 
(Ps. xxxvii. 25, cxxxii. 15; Isa. li. 14), whereas 
the children of the wicked “shall not be satisfied 
with bread” (Job xxvii. 14; compare I Sam. ii. 36; 

II Sam. iii. 29). Abstinence from “ bread ” signifies 
fasting (II Sam. iii. 35). 

A special benediction was instituted for bread : 
“Blessed be He who bringetli forth food out of 
the -earth,” after Ps. xiv. 14 (Ber. vi. 1). The one 
who presided at the table broke the bread and 
said the blessing (Ber. 46a; Matt. xiv. 19, xv. 36, 
xxvi. 26 et seq .; Acts xxvii. 35); and where three 
ate together, grace was also said in common (Ber. 
50a). Divine blessing rested on the bread which 
Sarah baked, for she was careful to guard the dough 
against Levitical impurity (Gen. R. lx.). There is, 
however, a mark of divine favor in every piece, for 
when Adam heard the words: “ Thou shalt eat the 
herbs of the field ” (Gen. iii. 18), he shed tears and 


said: “O Lord of the Universe, must I and my ass 
eat out of the same manger? ”; but when God said: 

“ In the sweat of thy face shalt thou 
Blessing of eat bread” (Gen. iii. 19), he felt re¬ 
tire Daily lieved (Pes. 118a). The manna, or 
Bread. “ the bread from heaven,” was typical 
of the daily bread received by man 
from the hand of God; even the sweat of labor was 
not wanting in the former (Mek., Beshallah, Wa- 
yassa\ 2 and 3). “ He who, having bread in iiis bas¬ 

ket, still says, ‘What shall we eat to-morrow V is 
one of those of little faith,” says R. Eliezer of the 
first century (Sotah 48b), a saying corresponding 
with that of Jesus: “Take no thought for your life 
what ye shall eat ” (Matt, vi. 25-30), and the prayer: 
“ Give us this day our daily bread ” (vi. 11; compare 
Ber. 29b). 

Simeon ben Yohai said: “A loaf of bread and 
a rod were handed down from heaven tied together 
as if to say: If ye observe the Law, there will be 
the loaf of bread for you to eat; if not, there will be 
the rod for you to be punished with ” (Ber. 29b). 
Bread with salt, the poor man’s food (Ber. 2b), should 
be sufficient for the student of the Law (Abot vi. 4); 
of him it is said, “ The Lord will bless thy bread ” 
(Ex. xxiii. 25; B. K. 92b). He should be satisfied 
even with barley-bread (Shab. 140b). However, 
bran-bread is not so nourishing as fine wheat-bread 
(Pes. 42a), which feeds the intellect. “The tree of 
knowledge Adam ate of was wheat,” says R. Judah 
(Sanh. 70b). It is best eaten with some other kind 
of food. “ The Babylonians who eat bread together 
with pastry are fools” (Bezali 16a). “Herbs to- 

getherwitb bread promote the appetite ” ^‘Er. 140b], 

Bread should be treated with special regard. Raw 
meat should not be placed upon it, nor 
Treatment an overflowing wine-cup be allowed 
of Bread, to spoil it; it should not be thrown 
across the table nor used to hold up 
any other thing (Ber. 50b; Mas. Derek Erez. viii.). 
There is an evil spirit of poverty by the name of 
Nibbul (“ bread-spoiler ”), who has power over him 
who spoils bread; and there is a good spirit by the 
name of Nakid (“cleanliness”), who blesses him 
with plenty who lets not crums of bread lie on the 
ground (Pes. 111b; Hul. 105b). 

It was considered improper to hang up bread 
in a basket. “ He who hangs his bread-basket hangs 
his support, ” was the common saying (Pes. 111b); 
however, to have bread in his bread-basket lessened 
one’s hunger (Yoma 74b). “Eat thou not the 
bread of him that hath an evil eye ”(Prov. xxiii. 6). 

Whenever Rab Huna broke (or folded) bread for 
the meal, he first opened his door and said, “Let 
every one in need come and eat ” (Ta‘an. 20b). The 
virtuous woman of the Bible does noteat “ the bread 
of idleness” (Prov. xxxi. 27), and in Talmudical 
times she broke her bread to the poor (Ta‘an. 23b). 
Micah, the idolater (Judges xvii.), provided the poor 
on the road with bread, and was therefore not 
counted among those who have no share in the 
world to come (Sanh. 103b). The men of Sodom 
passed a law not to give bread to the needy, and 
when one maiden, moved to compassion, handed 
some in a jar to the poor, her countrymen on dis¬ 
covering it besmeared her body with honey, and 
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placed her thus upon the roof, where bees came and 
stung her to death, and her cry “made the sin of 
Sodom and Gomorrah very grievous before the Lord ” 
(Sanh. 109b, after Gen. xviii. 20). “He who does 
not leave some crums of bread for t-lie poor deprives 
himself of God’s blessing; but he must not leave 
them to a 1 guardian spirit,’ after the fashion of the 
heathen ” (Sanh. 92a). During the Middle Ages the 
Jew took an oath by “ the bread from God ” (Tend- 
lau, “ Sprichworter und Redensarten Deutsch-Jii- 
disclier Yorzeit,” p. 105). 

« Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days ” (Eccl. xi. 1), is illustrated 
in Ab. R. N. iii., ed. Schechter, p. 17, and in Eccl. 
R., by the story of a man who suffered shipwreck 
and was saved by a spirit appearing to him person- j 
ifying his charities; other similar stories are given 
in Eccl. R. A more drastic illustration is given by a 
story reproduced by Dukes’ “Rabbinische Blumen- 
lese,” 1844, p. 78, from Diez, “ Denkwurdigkeiten 
von Asien,” i. 106, quoting Cabus. Aman, in order 
to test the truth of this verse, cast each day.into the 
water several hundred loaves with his name printed 
thereon. They reached the son of Calif Mutawakkil 
of Bagdad, who, while bathing, had become impris¬ 
oned beneath a rock and remained there for seven 
days, feeding on these loaves, no one knowing where 
he was until he was discovered by a diver. Of course, 
the man who had thus saved the prince from star¬ 
vation was richly rewarded. 

e. g. ii. ■**■. 

BRi&AL, MICHEL JULES ALFRED: 
French philologist; born of French parentage at 
Landau, Rhonisli Bavaria, March 26, 1882. He re¬ 
ceived his education at wcias«n7i?u^, *«*<* 

Paris. In the last-named city, after his studies at 
the Lycee Louis-le- Grand were completed, he en¬ 
tered the Ecole Normale. He continued his studies 
at Berlin under Albrecht Weber and Franz Bopp, 
the founder of the science of comparative grammar. 
Returning to France in 1859, Breal became professor 
at the Lycee Louis-le-Grand and afterward an as¬ 
sistant in the department of Oriental manuscripts at 
the Bibliotlieque Imperial, Paris, where he suc¬ 
ceeded Ernest Renan and remained until chosen in 
1866 to fill the chair of comparative grammar at 
the College de France, the duties of which he had 
already discharged for two years. In 1863 he had 
presented two theses to the Faculte des Lettres of 
Paris, “ Hercule et Cacus ” and De Nominibus Per- 
sicus apud Scriptores Gnecos, ” to obtain the title of 
Docteur et Lettres . When the Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes was founded in 1868, Breal became 
director of the section of comparative grammar, and 
seven years later (1875) was elected a member of 
the Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. 
From 1879 to 1888 he was inspector-general of 
higher education; and the rank of officer of the 
L(Tgion of Honor was conferred on him in 1881. He 
has been commander since 1888. 

Breal did not confine his energy to comparative 
linguistics, but has written (in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes ”) on comparative mythology and pedagogy, 
as well as on subjects of more general interest. As 
a linguist he follows his old teacher Bopp, whose 
comparative grammar he translated under the title 


“Grammaire Comparee des Langues Indo-Europe- 
ennes,” 5 vols., Paris, 1867-78. This work, to which 
the translator added valuable introductions and notes, 
is somewhat remarkable as being one of the few in¬ 
stances in which a translation, rather than the orig¬ 
inal text, is generally regarded as the standard of 
reference. Like many scholars of Latin Europe, 
Breal has devoted his attention rather to the psy¬ 
chological than to the mechanical side of linguistics. 
This trend of his thought is clearly shown by his 
articles, “ Les Lois 
Intellectuelles du 
Langage, Fragment 
de Semantique,” in 
“ Annuaire de 1’Asso¬ 
ciation des Etudes 
Grecques,” 1883; 

“Comment les Mots 
Sont Classes dans 
Notre Esprit” 

(“Comptes Rendus 
de la Seance Annuelle 
de l’lnstitut,” 1884); 
and most of all by 
his last important 
work, the “Essai de 
Semantique” (Paris, 

1897; 2d ed., 1899; 
also translated into 
English by Mrs. Henry Cust, London, 1900), in 
which he sets forth the science of the development 
of different significations possessed by a word. 

In the individual languages of the Indo-Germanic 
group Breaks work has been more particularly in 

-fclio Greek a.rui Italic dialects. It "Will suffice to 10.611- 

tion his paper “Sur le Dechiffremeilt des Inscrip¬ 
tions Cypriotes,” in the “Journal des Savants,” 
1877; his wmrk on the Euguvine Tablets, published 
with texts, translations, and notes as a volume of 
the “Bibliotlieque de l’£cole des Hautes Etudes” 
(Paris, 1877); and his “ Dictionnaire Etymologique 
Latin ” (Paris, 1885), written in cooperation with 
Anatole Bailly, wffio was also joint author with him 
in his “ Legons de Mots; les Mots Latins” (1881-82); 
while L. Person assisted him in the preparation of 
“ Les Mots Grecs ” (1882). He has done little work 
in languages outside the Indo-Germanic group; his 
brief note on an “ Inscription Etrusque Trouvee a 
Carthage,” in the “Journal des Savants,” 1899, 
being almost his only study in this category. 

Brial has also contributed much to comparative 
religion. In 1862 he published a memoir, “Etude 
des Origines de la Religion Zoroastrienne, ” which 
was crowmed by the French Institute: and in his 
“Hercule et Cacus,” wffiieli first appeared in the fol¬ 
lowing year, he sought to show-the value of linguis¬ 
tics inthe solution of problems of comparative myth¬ 
ology. His study, “ Sur le Mytlie d’CEdipe,” in the 
“ Revue Archeologique,” 1S63, w-as an attack on the 
symbolic mytliologists by an adherent of the analog¬ 
ical school. 

Of Breaks contributions to pedagogics, his essays, 
“ Quelle Place Doit Tenir la Grammaire Comparee 
dans l’Enseignement Classique?” (18/2), De 1 En- 
seignement des Langues Anciennes (1890), La 
Reforme de kOrthographic Francaise” (1890), and 
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“Quelques Mots sur lTnstruction Publique en 
France” (1872; 3d ed., 1881), as well as his “Excur¬ 
sions Pedagogiques ” (1882),- are especially note¬ 
worthy. Breaks briefer contributions on linguistic 
subjects have appeared chiefly in the “Memoires de 
la Societe de Linguistique,” of which he has been 
the secretary since 1807. He lias published but 
one paper outside of France, a contribution “ On 
the Canons of Etymological Investigation,” in the 
“ Transactions of the American Philological Associa¬ 
tion,” 1893. Twelve of his briefer essa 3 r s have been 
reprinted in his “ Melanges de Mythologic et de Lin¬ 
guistique” (Paris, 1S77; 2d ed., 1882). 

Bibliography : DeGubernatis, Diz.Biog . s.v.; Vapereau, Diet. 

Univ. dcs Onitcmpnrains , s.v. 

L. II. G. 

BREASTPLATE : A rendering of the Hebrew 
“sliiryon” or “ siryon,” which would be more cor¬ 
rectly translated “coat of mail ” or “cuirass.” The 
kings of Israel used in warfare (I Kings xxii. 34) 
such body-protectors as were in vogue among their 
neighbors (compare Goliatlrs “coat of mail,” I Sam. 
xvii. 5). The character of this piece of armor, as 
seen on the monuments of Egypt, Assyria, and later 
in Rome, would indicate that it was a coat of van- I 
ous lengths, often, if not always, made of overlap¬ 
ping plates of metal (compare I Sam. xvii. 5; Deut, 
xiv. 9). It protected the breast and the back, and in 
some cases reached as far down as the knees. In cer¬ 
tain passages (for example, II Cliron. xxii. 14; Nell, 
iv. 16) the exact character of the armor specified can 
not be determined. It may be that some such piece 
of armor served the illustrative purpose of the 
Prophet Isaiah (lix. 17) and of the apostle Paul 
(Eph. vi. 14). 

J. JK. I. 31. P. 

BREASTPLATE OF THE HIGH PRIEST 

“hoshen”).—Biblical Data: A species of pouch, 
adorned with precious stones, worn by the high 
priest on his breast when he presented iu the Holy 
Place the names of the children of Israel. The ety¬ 
mological significance of the Hebrew word is un¬ 
certain, but the directions for the making of the 
breastplate, in Ex. xxviii. 13-30 and xxxix. 8-21, 
are sufficiently clear. 

This breast piece was to be made in part of the 
same material as the Epiiod. The directions specify 
that it was to be made “of gold, of blue, and of 
purple, and of scarlet, and of fine twined linen ” 
(Ex. xxviii. 15). “Foursquare it shall be, being 
doubled; a span shall be the length thereof, and a 
span shall be the breadth thereof ” (ib. xxviii. 16); 
thus before it was doubled it was a cubit Jong and 
a half-cubit wide. On the front face of this square 
were set, in four rows, twelve precious stones, on 
each of which was engraved the name of one of the 
twelve tribes of Israel. These jewels in gold set¬ 
tings were (Ex. xxviii. 17-19): in the first row, “a 
sardius [margin, “ruby ”], a topaz, and a carbuncle 
[margin, “emerald”] ”; in the second row, “an em¬ 
erald [margin, “carbuncle”], a sapphire, and a dia¬ 
mond [margin, “sardonyx ”] in the third row, “a 
jacinth [R. V.: margin, “amber”], an agate, and 
an amethyst”; and in the fourth row, “a beryl 
[margin, “chalcedony”], and an onyx [margin, 


“beryl”], and a jasper.” The exact identification 
and the order of these stones, as well as the tribe 
represented by each, are matters of speculation. 
The breastplate was worn over and fastened to the 
ephod. It hung over the breast of the wearer, and 
was secured to the shoulders of the ephod by gold 
cords (or chains). These cords of “ wreathen work,” 
tied in the gold rings at the top corners of the outer 
square of the breastplate, were fastened to ouches 



Breastplate of the High Priest. 

on the shoulder-pieces of the ephod. The lower part 
of the breastplate was fastened to the ephod at some 
point below the shoulders by a blue ribbon, which 
passed through gold rings at the lower corners of 
the inner square. As well as being a means of se¬ 
curing in its place this most important portion of the 
dress of the high priest, these fastenings formed a 
brilliant decoration. The term “breastplate of judg¬ 
ment” (Ex. xxviii. 15, 29, 30) indicates that the 
name was given to this portion of the priestly dress 
because of its use in connection with the mysterious 
Uimi and Thummiat. 

Bibliography: Commentaries on Exodus; Neumann, Die 
StiftshUtte , 1861, pp. 150-159; Ewald, Antiquities, p. 390; No- 
wack, Archciologie , ii. 119. 

J- JR - I. M. P. 

—-In Rabbinical Literature : The Rabbis ex¬ 
plain that the breastplate of the high priest is called 
in Scripture pn (“breastplate of judgment”) 
because it was intended to work atonement for errors 
in pronouncing judgment (Zeb. 88b; Yer. Yoma vii. 
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44b; compare also Targ. Yer. to Ex. xxvili. 15; 
Philo and the Septuagint have Instead of DQSPD the 
Greek: Uyiov or loyuov, which example Rashi follows 
in the passage to Ex. l.c. t translating by 

“raisonnement ”; similarly also Tobiah b. Eliezer, in 
Ldsal.i Tob on the passage). Aaron and his succes¬ 
sors wore the breastplate on the heart (Ex. xxviii. 
oc)) as a reward, because Aaron was “glad in his 
heart ” (Ex. iv. 14) when Moses returned to Egypt, 
and was not envious because his younger brother 
\y txs chosen by God to deliver Israel (Sliab. 139a; 
Ex. R. iii., end). 

According to the Talmud, the breastplate was 
made of the same material as the ephod and in the 
following manner: The gold was beaten into a leaf 
and cut into threads; then one golden thread was 
woven with six azure (rfan) threads, and another 
golden thread with six purple (prIN) threads, and 
similarly with the scarlet wool (*05? njJTin) and the 
byssus. Thus there were four combinations of six¬ 
fold threads, with one golden thread woven through 
each; and, when these were twisted together the 
strand consisted of twenty-eight threads (Yoma 
71b). The breastplate was fastened to the ouches 
(rfM^E) of the ephod by means of threads of woven 
gold, passed through rings attached to the right and 
left of the upper part of the ephod. Furthermore, 
two rings were attached to the lower ends of the 
breastplate, from which azure cords passed through 
two rings at the lower points of the two shoulder- 
bands of the ephod, where they joined the girdle; 
so that the lower part of the breastplate was con¬ 
nected with the girdle of the ephod, and could 
neither slide up nor down, nor be detached (Rashi to 
Ex. xxviii. 6, in many editions also at the end of 
Ex.; Maimonides, “ Yad,” Keleha-Mikdasli, ix. 6-9). 

The twelve precious stones with which the breast¬ 
plate was decorated contained the names of the 
twelve tribes; each name being fully engraved on 
one stone, in order that, when the high priest came 
before Him, God might be mindful of 
The Stones the piety of the patriarchs (Ex. R. 
of the xxxviii. 8; Lev. R. xxi. 6). Ho chisel 

Breast- was to touch the stones, nor was it 
plate. permitted to mark the names of the 
twelve patriarchs on the stones by 
means of paint or ink. The engraving was done by 
means of the Shamir, which was placed on the 
stone and had the marvelous power of cutting it 
along the lines of the letters of the proper names, 
which were first traced with ink (Sotah 48b), In 
addition to the names of the twelve tribes, the 
stones also contained, at the head, the names Abia- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and at the end the words: 

[r6« ^3] “ [all these are] the tribes of 
Jesliurun ” (Yoma 73b, where the first two words are 
not found, while Yer. Yoma vii., end, 44c has them, 
and also instead of .|VT)£»; Maimonides, l.c. 7, 

seems to have used a source differing both from 
Bab. and Yer., as his version has the words TP 
=“tribes of God”)- These words could not be 
omitted from the breastplate, since the whole He¬ 
brew alphabet had to be included, in order that, on 
consulting the Urim and Thummim, the high priest 
might be enabled to form words from the different 


colors of the individual letters on the stones of the 
breastplate, and hence might be able to answer 
questions put to him (Yoma, l.c.). 

Even in early times there were various opinions 
on the order of the names of the twelve patriarchs 
on the stones; and Baraitas existed that discussed 
the matter. The latter, however, 
Order of have evidently been lost; for the opin- 
the Names ions therein contained are known only- 
on the through quotations found in the early 
Stones. authors. A Baraita, quoted by Tobias- 
b. Eliezer in his work “Lekah Tob” 
on Ex. xxviii. 10, says that the order corresponded 
to that given in Ex. i. 2-4, except that Zebulun was 
followed by Dan, not by Benjamin, and that the 
last two names were Joseph and Benjamin (compare 
Sotali 36a, b). This corresponds in part with the 
order in Hum. R. ii. 7, except that there Gad pre¬ 
cedes Haphtali; while Ex. R. xxxviii. 8 and Targ. 
on Cant. v. 14 correspond with the above-mentioned 
Baraita. According to tlie Targ. \ er. on Hum. ii. 
2 et seq ., however, the names on the stones of the 
breastplate followed in the same sequence as that 
observed by the tribes when marching in the wilder¬ 
ness (Hum. ii. 2-21). Targ. Yer. on Ex. xxviii. 17 et 
seq. agrees with Josephus (“Ant.” iii. 7, § 5) in say¬ 
ing that the names of the twelve patriarchs followed 
in the sequence of their ages, while Maimonides 
(J.c.)and Tobias b. Eliezer (l.c.) assert that the names- 
of the patriarchs were engraved on the first stone 
and the words y\ rb$ outlie last, Bahya b. Asher 
and Hezekich b. Manoali say, in their commentaries 
on Ex. l.c ., that each stone contained only six letters, 
selected from the name of the respective tribal- 
patriarch, together with one or more letters of the 
names of the three national patriarchs or of the 
words {VttCP 1 ’’LDnfcy* Hence the letters on the whole 
of the stones numbered seventy-two, corresponding 
with the number of letters in the Shem ha-Mefo- 
j rash. Compare Ephod, Precious Stones, and 
Urim and Thummim. 


nimioGRAPHY: Bc'ilr lia-Golah (anonymous work, Mayenee, 
IS77> 93-102: A. Epstein, Mi-Kadtfionniot cliu- 

pp P S3-00; Abraham Portaleone, Shiite ha-Gibbonm * 
pp. 44a-49b. TP 


BREATH, See Soul; Spirit. 

BRECHER, ADOLPH: Austrian physician; 
>orn at Prossnitz, Moravia, in 1831; died at Olmiitz 
^pril 13, 1894. He was the son of the physician 
jkleon Brecher. Adolph Brecher, after attending 
he gymnasia at Presburg and Prague, studied in 
STikolsburg and at the University of Prague, where 
le devoted himself first to Jewish studies, then to 
he study of medicine. In 1S59 he took tip his lesi- 
lence at Olmiitz, and practised as a physician them 
in til his death. 

Brecher was popular and respected as a generaL 
practitioner and as a consummate mastei of diag¬ 
nosis. He was physician for all railroads with 
;erminals at Olmiitz. Moreover, he took an active 
md useful partin the public affairs of the city, serv¬ 
ing; for twenty years as director of the German 
Association (Deutscher Verein), and sharing m the 
management of the musical society. The Jewish, 
community at Olmiitz chose him as their vice-presi- 
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dent for more than a quarter of a century, and the 
Jewish community at Prossnitz made him an hon¬ 
orary member in recognition of his many services. 

Brecher had a noble and richly endowed temper¬ 
ament; he was a clear thinker, a brilliant speaker, 
and a sympathetic poet full of sparkling humor and 
deep earnestness. He spoke and wrote in several 
languages, and developed a prolific and many-sided 
literary activity. Among his p ublications are: a book 
of riddles, “Sphynx,” signed “A. B.and later 
some collections of humorous poems, of which the 
following met with greatest favor: “ Bunter Kram ”; 
“In Miissigen Stunden,” Berlin, 1890; and “Iin 
Schaukelstulile, ” Berlin, 1801. He contributed 
largely to the “ Pliegende Blatter ” of Munich. In 
his later years he was permanent collaborator of 
“Humoristische Deutschland,” edited by Julius 
Stettenheim; “Berliner Wespen,” edited by the 
same; and “An der Blauen Donau,” Vienna. In 
addition to his contribution of poems to these three 
publications he made a number of translations iuto 
German. From the Hungarian he translated Petofi’s 
poems; from the Czech, Vrclilicky’s; and lie en¬ 
riched Jewish literature by an excellent poetical ren¬ 
dition of the Psalms into German, " Die Psalmen 
Metrisch Uebersetzt,” Vienna, 1862. He also re¬ 
vised and published the book his father left un¬ 
finished on the proper names found in the Bible, 
“Eleh lia-Ketubim be-Shemot,” Frankfort. 1877. 
s - ' E. N. 

BRECHER, GIDEON (GEDALIAK B. 
ELIEZER) : Austrian physician and author; born 
at Prossnitz, Moravia, Jan. 12, 1797; died there Mav 
14, 1S73. 

Brecher, who was the first Jew of Prossnitz to 
study for the medical or any other profession, at¬ 
tained the degree of master of surgery and obstet¬ 
rics in Budapest in 1824, and the doctor’s degree from 
the University of Erlangen in 1849, with the thesis 
“Das Transcendentale, Magie und Magische Heil- 
arten im Talmud,” Vienna, ISoO. His fame in Jew¬ 
ish literature rests principally on this work and upon 
his lucid commentary on the “ Cuzari ” of Judah ha- 
Levi, which appeared with the text in four parts 
(Prague, 1838-1840). Brecher’s correspondence with 
S. D. Luzzatto about this commentary is published 
in part in the second volume of the work itself, and 
in part in Mendel Stern’s “ Kokebe Yizhak ” (v. 28- 
34, vi. 95-100, vii. 77-80). The commentary is 
modern in its tone; and in the preface the author 
openly stat es that he attempts to explain metaphys¬ 
ical questions in the light of modern philosophy, 
and he is not afraid to criticize axioms or formulas 
which were accepted at the time of the author of 
the “Cuzari,” hut were shaken or rejected by later 
researches. He also utters the opinion, bold for his 
time, that philosophy is the best check to religion, 
preventing it from degenerating into superstition 
and idolatry. 

§ In addition to many contributions to scientific and 
literary periodicals and collections, and some impor¬ 
tant “Gutachten” (expert opinions) on social and 
religious questions submitted to him by imperial and 
local government officials, Brecher is the author of a 
monograph on circumcision, “Die Beschneidung der 


Israelites” etc., Vienna, 1845, with an introduction 
by R. Hirsch Fassel of Prossnitz, and an appendix 
on “Circumcision Among the Semitic Nations,” by 
M. Steinsclineider, who is a nephew of Brecher. 
Brecher also wrote “Die Unsterblichkeitslelire des 
Israclitisclien Volkes,” Vienna, 1857, of which a 
French translation appeared in the same year hy 
Isidore Cahcn; and “ Eleh ha-Ketubim be-Shemot/’ 
a concordance of Biblical proper names, part of which 
was revised and published after his death by his son 
Adolph Brecher. 


Bibliography : M. Duschak, Gideon Brecher, cine Biourn - 
p mclwSkizzc, Prossnitz, 1SG5; AUg. Zeit. dcsJud. xxxvii 
Orient mo, pp. 45 ct scq.; Bruit’s Jahrh. iii’ 
192,193; Boclek, Jesclmnuu Zolkiev, 1814. 

s * P. Wi. 


BREGENZ. See Tyrol. 

BREGMAN, ELIEZER B. MOSES .* Russian 
financier and philanthropist; born in Indnra (com¬ 
monly called by Russian Jews “Amdur”), govern¬ 
ment of Grodno, in 1826; died in Teplitz, Bohemia, 
Sept. 3, 1896. He was a prominent business man of 
Grodno, where lie settled early in life, and was 
known over Russia as the farmer of the Korobka 
(meat-tax) in many of the large cities of the empire. 
The government rewarded him for his various busi¬ 
ness enterprises and charities with a gold medal 
and with the title of hereditary honorary citizen. 
He spent more than 100,000 rubles for charitable 
institutions. 


bibliography: LuahAhiasaf , 5658 (1897-98), pp. 317-318* E 
Ephrati, Dor ivc-Dorshau\ Wilna, 1889, pp. 58-59. 
ir. R. p. Wl 

BREIDENBACH, MORITZ WILHELM 
AUGUST: German jurist; born at Offenbach-on- 
the-Main Nov. 13, 1796; died at Darmstadt April 
2,1857. He first attended the gymnasium at Frank¬ 
fort, and then the University of Heidelberg, from 
which he was graduated in 1817 as LL.D. After a 


supplementary course at Gottingen he began the 
practise of law at Darmstadt in 1820. In 1831 lie 
became counselor of the treasury in the Ministry of 
the Interior, and in 1836 counselor of the cabinet, 
in which capacity he officiated as commissioner of 


the Hessian government in the Landtag. He be¬ 
came a member of the council of state in 1848, but 
was compelled to resign this office upon the out¬ 
break of the Revolution. He was recalled, however, 
in 1849 as chief counselor of education, which posi¬ 
tion he held until his death. Breidenbach displayed 
exceptional ability in every capacifcj', whether as a 
jurist, official, or popular representative. But lie 
was frequently opposed by those who admired his 
learning, because of his pronounced monarchical 
views. He was the principal author of the penal 
code of Ilcsse, and actively participated in framing 
the “ Allgemeine Deutsche Wechscl- und Handcls- 


reclit.” His principal literary work is his commen¬ 
tary on the Hessian legal code. He was the son of 


Wolff Breidenbach. 


Bibliography: Allgemeine Deutsche 
Evangelmhe Judenmission , p. 22 9. 


Biographic', Le Itoi, 
J. So. 


BREIDENBACH, WOLF: German court 
agent and champion of Jewish emancipation; born 
in the village of Breidenbach, Hesse-Cassel, 1751; 
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died in Offenbach Feb. 28,1829. He went to Frank- 
fort-on-tlie-Main as a poor boy, and for a time was 
a bahur, being supported by others while he studied 
Talmud and rabbinical literature. He also secretly 
acquired the knowledge of Neo-Hebrew, German, 
and some scientific subjects, besides being the best 
chess-player in the town. This accomplishment at¬ 
tracted the attention of a wealthy nobleman, who 
was so impressed by the young Talmudist’s intelli¬ 
gence and honesty that he entrusted him with the 
management of his financial affairs. Breidenbach 
proving himself astute and trustworthy, his em¬ 
ployer lent him a large sum of money, with which he 
embarked in the banking and in the jewelry busi¬ 
ness. He prospered, and gained the confidence of 
the small German princely courts with which he had 
business, becoming “ Hoffaktor ” of the elector of 
Cassel, and “ Kammeragent ” of the prince of Isen- 
burg, besides holding similar positions under the 
rulers of various other principalities. 

Breidenbach used his wealth and influence to ben¬ 
efit his oppressed coreligionists. His untiring efforts 
to abolish the Jewish “ Leibzoll an obnoxious toll 
which Jews had to pay on entering towns where 
they did not dwell or had no special privileges— 
place him among the foremost champions of Jewish 
emancipation. He effected its abolition in Isenburg 
April 25, 1803, and in Homburg Nov. 1 of the same 
year. Aschaffenburg, Sclionberg, and finally Frank¬ 
fort itself (Aug. 24, 1804) abolished the toll through 
his exertions; and the princely courts of Nassau - 
Usingen, Nassau-Weilberg, Lowenstein, Wertheim, 
Leiningen, as well as the court of Ehrbach, followed 
their example. In some cases Breidenbach acted as 
the syndic or attorney for various Jewish communi¬ 
ties. He made an unsuccessful effort to induce the 
Diet of Batisbon to abolish by a single act the 
“ Leibzoll ” in all the German states, and only suc¬ 
ceeded in having it abrogated in that city itself and 
in Darmstadt (Jan. 19, 1805). 

Breidenbach was the friend and protector of the 
grammarian and publisher W r olf Heidenlieim of 
Rodelheim, and is said to have translated several 
hymns for Heidenlieim’s German edition of the 
Mali z or. 

He had three children: one daughter, Sarah, who 
married Abraham Gans of Cassel, and two sons, 
Moritz and Isaac (Julius), both of whom embraced 
Christianity after his death. The first was a grand- 
ducal “ Ministerialrath,” the second became ambas¬ 
sador in Stuttgart. 

Bibliography : Griitz, Gcsch. der Judcn , xi. 230 ctseq. and 
note 5; M. Silberstein, in Zeitschrift fllr Gcsch. der Judcn 
in Deutschland, v. 126,335; Ersch and Gruber. Encye. s.v, 
Judcn, p. 92, and Judencmancipation, p. 269; M. Fried- 
lander, Gcschichtsl)ilder aus der Nachtalmudischcn Zcit, 
iv. 25 ct scq., Brunn, 1887. 

s. P. Wi. 

BREXER, EDUARD : Austrian writer; born at 
Warasdinin Croatia Nov. 3, 1811; died at Zaiwitz 
near Znaim, Moravia, June 3,1886. His first novel, 
“ Der Fluch des Rabbi,” published in 1840, was writ¬ 
ten in eleven days, during his furlough while an 
artilleryman. This work at once brought him into 
prominence and caused him to decide to become a 
journalist and a writer of fiction. He assumed charge 
of the “Prager Zeitung,” which he continued to edit 
III.—24 


until the paper was suppressed in 1848. He then 
settled in Vienna, where he soon became a popular 
writer of Jewish and Austrian tales. His Jewish 
novels, in addition to the one mentioned, were: 
“Die Sendung des Rabbi,” “Die Sabbathianer,” and 
“ Alt- und Jung-Israel.” He wrote many tales deal¬ 
ing with Austrian history, which are strikingly 
national in sentiment, the most characteristic among 
them being perhaps “ Wien und Rom” and “Kaiser 
Joseph.” 

Bibliography: JMisches Athenaeum, p. 30, Leipsic, 1851. 

s. A. M. F. 

BREITENSTEIN, MAX: Austrian writer 
and translator; born at Iglau, Moravia, Nov. 10, 
1855. He attended the gymnasium of his native 
city and the University of Vienna. In 1876 he 
turned to journalism and founded the weekly 
“Alma Mater,” which he conducted till 1881. Brei- 
tenstein compiled: “Akademischer Kalender der 
Oesterreichischen Hochschulen ”; “ Kommersbuch 
der Wiener Studenten,” 1880, 3d ed. 1890; “Samm- 
lungder Bedeutendsten Reden des Oesterreichischen 
Parlaments. ” He is also the author of several pam¬ 
phlets, essays, humoristic sketches, and of trans¬ 
lations from the English, and was the editor of the 
“Wiener Corresponded ” and the “Aligemeine Ju- 
risten-Zeitung.” 

Bibliography: Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien , i. 52. 

s. M - B * 


BREITHAUPT, JOHN FREDERICK: 

Christian Hebraist and rabbinical scholar at the he- 
ginninff of the eighteenth century; aulic councilor 



John Frederick Breithaupt. 

(From Breithaupt’s “ Rashi.”) 


to the emperor and to the duke of Gotha. He pro- 
duced an elaborate edition of Yosippon with a Latin 
version, under the title “Josephus Gorionides” 
(Gotha, 1707). The detailed subject-index at the 
end still renders it of value for reference. A still 
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greater exploit was liis Latin translation of the com¬ 
mentary to the whole Bible of Rashi, whom he 
calls “ Jarchi,” which work appeared in three thick 
volumes (Gotha, 1710-13). Breithaupt takes note of 
the various readings of Rashrs text; and, on the 
whole, produced a version of considerable accurac 3 r , 
considering the circumstances under which lie wrote. 

Bibliography : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. i. 1096 (who declares his 
ignorance of any details of this writer); Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. No. 1625. 

T. J. 

BREMEN : Free city of the German empire; 
remarkable as one of the places where few Jews 
have ever dwelt. A baptized Jew, Paulus, is said 
to have taught alchemy there to Archbishop Adal¬ 
bert about the middle of the eleventh century. 
Reference is also made to the Jew Ludbert in 1324. 
Even the Jews traveling through Bremen were ham¬ 
pered in their movements. They could remain in 
the city- only one night, and had to report to the 
burgomaster, and to pay the Jews* tax. Only dur¬ 
ing the “Freimarkt” were they allowed to stay 
longer and to do business; and for this privilege they 
had to pay a'special tariff. From the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, when many of their coreligionists were set¬ 
tling in the districts of Hanover, the Jews made 
frequent attempts to obtain permission to live in 
Bremen. Individual Jews were often expelled. 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Bremen, and also certain villages, received some 
Jewish inhabitants; but they, too, were expelled in 
1S03 on complaints of the merchant gild of the city. 
About thirty families settled in the city during the 
French occupation (1S11-13), a period most favora¬ 
ble to the Jews. But these also were banished after 
the year 1814 in consequence of the Vienna conven¬ 
tion. though their expulsion was not totally effected 
until six years later. 

The citizens became more tolerant after 1848, in 
which year a small Jewish community was founded. 
In 1864 it numbered only 179 persons in the city and 
255 in the whole district of Bremen, or 2 per cent of 
the entire population. At present (1902) there are 
947 Jews in the city and 1,057 in the district. M. 
Levinger is preacher of the community. The syna¬ 
gogue was inaugurated Sept. 13,1876. Dr. Leopold 
Rosenak was chosen rabbi in 1896. 

Bibliography : Zeit. fiir Deutsche Culturgesch. new series, 
1872, pp. 74 et scq. 

K. A. F. 

BRENZ, SAMUEL FRIEDRICH : Anti-Jew- 
ish writer; bom at Osterburg, Bavaria, in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century; date and place of death 
unknown. He was converted to Christianity in 
1610 at Feuchtwangen, and wrote “ Judischer Abge- 
streifter Schlangenbalg ” (The Jewish Serpent’s Skin 
Stripped), in which he bitterly attacked his former 
coreligionists, whom he accused of hating “ the most 
pious and innocent Jew, Jesus Christ,” and in which 
he denounced their religious literature. This book, 
divided into seven chapters, appeared at Nuremberg 
in 1614, 1680, and 1715. 

Against him Solomon Zebi Hirsch of Aufhausen 
(not Offenhausen nor Ufhausen) wrote “Der Ju- 
dische Theriak ” (The Jewish Theriak or Antidote), 
Hanau, 1615. For the use of Christians as well as 


Jews he had it printed in German and in Hebrew, and 
the work was successful in refuting the false ac¬ 
cusations of Brenz. A new edition of the “ Theriak ” 
appeared at Altorf in 1680, and a Latin translation 
by Johann Wiilfer, together with the Schlangeu- 
balg, was published at Nuremberg in 1681. 

Wiilfer strongly defended the Jews against Brenz, 
whose crass ignorance, hatred, falsehood, and per¬ 
nicious fanaticism, as well as his plagiarism of Pfef- 
ferkorn, he exposed. A Hebrew translation under 
the title “Ha-Yehudim,” b}' Alexander ben Samuel, 
is extant in manuscript in the library of the Univer¬ 
sity of Leyden. 

Bibliography : Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1846, pp. 340-342; Fiirst, 
Bibl. Jud. i. 131, iii. 40, 537 ; Stemscimeider, Cat. Bodl. 
cols. 805, 2379, 2734; Wolf, Bibl. Ilebr. i., Nos. 576, 2131. 

r>. S. Man. 

BRESCH or BRES, JUDAH LOW BEN 
MOSES NAPHTALI (Paulus .ffimilius?): 

Translator of the Pentateuch into Judmo-German; 
lived in Germany in the sixteenth century. He is 
known only from De Rossi (s. v. “ Guida Figlio di 
Mose Naftali Bres ”; Hamberger, s. v. “ Bress ”), who 
credits him with the translation which first appeared 
in Cremona in 1560 and was reprinted in Basel in 1583, 
and which, besides the Pentateuch, contains a trans¬ 
lation of the Haftarot and the five Megillot with ex¬ 
tracts from Rashi’s commentary. But the preface 
to the translation states plainly that it is the work 
of Paulus iEmilius, a converted Jew residing in 
Rome; it seems probable therefore that this was the 
name assumed by Bresch after his conversion, al¬ 
though Steinschneider (“ Sitzungsberichte der Pliil.- 
Philol. K. der K. Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senscliaften, ” 1875, part 2, p. 185) says that the 
former Jewish name of Paulus HSmilius is not 
known. Fiirst, who probably had no other source 
than De Rossi, knows only of Bresch, but the more 
critical Benjacob expresses some doubt on the mat¬ 
ter. According to some authorities, the translation 
was reprinted in Basel in 1608, and in Prague in 
1610, and there is also a quarto edition without 
date, which appeared in Augsburg. The translation 
is said to follow closely that of Elias Levita, which 
first appeared in 1544. 

Bibliography: Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i. 131, ii. 81; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefai'im, p. 635; Monatsschrift , xxv. 362 et seq .; 
Griinbaum, Jlidisch-Deutsche ChrestomatMe , pp. 10-18, Leip- 
SiC, 1882, 

G. P. Wl. 

BRESCIA (Hebrew, : City and province 

of Lombardy, Italy. The Jews first settled there 
during Roman times. A commemorative stone, da¬ 
ting from the fifth century, probably comes from 
a synagogue. In the Middle Ages definite informa¬ 
tion concerning the settlement of the Jews in Brescia 
dates from the period of the Venetian rule over the 
cities of Lombardy, beginning in 1426. 

As in all its other possessions, Venice permitted 
the Jews to live under the same conditions in the 
communities around the Garda lake. In 1434 a Jew 
was solemnly baptized in Brescia. The population, 
however, already unfavorably disposed toward the 
Jews, was incited against them by fanatic monks; 
and the Senate of the republic was repeatedly called 
upon to protect the Jews, especially during the 
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disturbances after the alleged murder of Simon of 
Trent in 1475. They were required to wear a badge. 
Th e old statutes of the town refer to them in the col¬ 
umn “ Maleficiorum Crimmalium,” “Statuti Vivili,” 
Brescia, 1557. They gained their living by money 
transactions, and, as the Christians complained 
about their dealings, it was left to Brescia, in 
1181, by the authority of Venice, to permit the 
Jews to remain or to expel them. During the short 
time of the French rule, 1509-12. the Jews were 
plundered and then expelled. In 1516 they were 
again admitted by Venice; but after the battle of 
Lepanto in 1571 the Senate determined to expel them, 
and since that time it seems that Jews have lived 
at Brescia only occasionally, and chiefly as money¬ 
lenders. They are mentioned in documents of 1596, 
1680, and 1787. Heinrich Heine, in 1844, saw a syna¬ 
gogue there (“ Italienische Reise,” vol. i., end). 

The cit}' has no Jewish community at present 
(1902). In the province of Brescia there arc Jews 
in the Riviera of Lago di Garda. There was an old 
settlement at Said, and Jews were also living at 
Iseo, Gavardo, Palazzuolo, Gottolengo, Lazzaro, and 
Barco. 

Brescia is famous for the printing establishment 
which Gershon b. Moses Soncino conducted at that 
city and at Barco in the same province (1491-96), 
publishing especially celebrated editions of the Bible 
(De Rossi, “ Annales,” i. 39, 41, 46-48, 51; ii. 30, 31). 
The Cod. Turin 45 was sold at Brescia in 1509, 
shortly before the expulsion. Among the places in 
the province, Said deserves especial mention as the 
birthplace of Moses Sefardi b. Abraham of Said, 
1320, and of Nathan da Said, 1487. 

Bibliography: F. Glissenti, Gli Ebreinel Bresciano Sotto il 

Dominio Vcncto , Brescia, 1890; Soave M, Dei, Soncino, 1878. 

G. I. E. 

BRESLATJ. See Silesia. 

BRESLAU, ARYEH LOB BEN HAYYIM : 

German Talmudist and rabbi; bom in 1741 at Bres¬ 
lau, Prussia; died April 22,1809, at Rotterdam, Hol¬ 
land. He lived at Lissa, Posen, and later at Berlin, 
where lie was an inmate of the bet lia-midrasli of the 
philanthropist Daniel Jafe. From Berlin he went 
to Emden, Prussia, as city and district rabbi. In 1781 
lie was called as chief rabbi to Rotterdam. Breslau 
was highly reputed as Talmudist, as is shown by liis 
many responsa, and by the fact that such celebrated 
men as Pliineas Hurwitz, Isaiah Berlin, and David 
Tevele Scliifl; referred Talmudic questions to him. 
He was also distinguished by liis knowledge of the 
secular sciences. He enjoyed great popularity in 
Holland, and his reputation was not confined to Jew¬ 
ish circles, but many Christian scholars and theolo¬ 
gians were also among his friends. He was buried 
with great ceremony, many delegates from the vari¬ 
ous Jewish communities attending his funeral. His 
memory is still revered among the Dutch Jews. 

Breslau is the author of a volume of responsa, 
“ Pene Aryeh” (Lion’s Face), Amsterdam, 1790, 
which is distinguished by its logical method and 
reveals a thorough knowledge of the Talmud. Rec¬ 
ognizing the latter work as the highest authority, he 
always applied common sense to the elucidation of 
Biblical and Talmudic precepts. While respecting 
the post-Talmudic authors, he wrote entirely inde¬ 


pendently of them and without prejudice (Nos. 14 r 
63). Aside from Talmudic questions, the “Pene 
Aiyeh” also contains answers to other matters, 
which bring out the author's thorough knowledge 
of Hebrew linguistics. The style of the responsa is 
simple and clear, the language being that of the 
JVIishnah with an admixture of pure Hebrew phrase¬ 
ology, without rhetorical flourishes. The work on 
the whole reveals a serious scholarly mind. 

When the French revolutionary army came into 
Holland, in 1793, Breslau wrote a series of prayers 
for the synagogue, which were translated into Dutch, 
and were published with a detailed preface by the 
Christian minister Jan Karp. Some fragments of 
Breslau’s posthumous works are still preserved in 
the bet ha-midrash of Rotterdam. A poem that can 
hardly be characterized as successful, “Mizmor le 
Sliabbat ” (Psalm on the Sabbath), has recently been 
published by Dr. Ritter, chief rabbi in Rotterdam. 
Breslau’s three sons, who took the family name 
Lowenstamm, were Abraham, rabbi in Meseritz, and 
later in Emden; Hayyim, rabbi at Leeuwarden; and 
Mordecai, assistant rabbi in Rotterdam, all known 
as Talmudists and Neo-Hebraie writers. His grand¬ 
son, Menahem Mendele ben Hayyim, was chief rabbi 
at Rotterdam. 

Bibliography: Ritter in Ozar ha-Sifrut , t. 265 et seq.; 

Roest's IsraeUtische Lctterhode, iv. 109; Hci-Menssef , 1809, p. 

209; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1837, p. 448; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. No. 4432. 

L. G. I. Bee. 

BRESLAU, JOSEPH B. DAVID: German 
Talmudist and rabbi; bom (probably at Breslau) in 
1691; died Jan. 22, 1752. at Bamberg. He was at 
first a rabbi at Grabfeld near Fulda, then rabbi of 
Bamberg, 1743-52, where his brother-in-law, Moses 
b. Abraham Broda, had officiated, 1718-33. Bres¬ 
lau wrote the following works: (1) “ Shoresh Yosef ” 
(Joseph’s Root), Amsterdam. 1730, on the legal term 
Miggo; (2) “Hok Yosef (Joseph’s Law), ib . 1730, 
a partial commentary on Joseph Caro’s Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, on the passages treating of 
the Passover; (3) “ Ketonet Yosef ” (Joseph’s Robe), 
Furth, 1769, pilpulistic Haggadali, arranged accord¬ 
ing to the weekly lessons of the year. Breslau was 
an apt pupil of his father-in-law, Abraham Broda, 
like whom he is distinguished for the great acute¬ 
ness and wit shown in his writings. His first work, 
which especially shows these characteristics, may he 
considered as the most important Talmudic work 
that was produced by the school of Abraham Broda. 

One of Breslau’s sons, Abraham, was a learned 
merchant of Mtihlhausen in Alsace. He issued the 
posthumous work of his father, to which he added 
his grandfather’s work, “Toledot Abraham.” 

Bibliography: Eckstein. Gesch. der Juden in Bamberg , pp. 

171-173 (contains also Breslau’s epitaph). 

L. G. 

BRESLAU, MARCUS HEYMANN : Author 
and journalist; horn at Breslau, Germany; died in 
London May 14,1864. He went to London as a youth, 
and for a time taught Hebrew and was attached to 
a synagogue. He then became connected with the 
“Hebrew Review,” edited by Dr. M. J. Raphall. 
A few years later, when the “Jewish Chronicle ” was 
started, lie conducted that periodical for a number 
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of years, in conjunction wit-li the proprietor, and on 
the death of the latter became sole proprietor and 
editor, though he sold it a few months afterward. 
Being well versed in Hebrew and possessed of con¬ 
siderable energy and activity, he had a share in 
nearly every movement of the Anglo-Jewisli period¬ 
ical press and in several other literary undertakings 
started b} r foreign Hebraists in England. Some 
years later he tried to revive the “HebrewReview,” 
but failed, and he then retired from active work. 

Breslau was the author of a Hebrew grammar and 
dictionary. Prom the German he translated devo¬ 
tional exercises for women, and copied various He¬ 
brew manuscripts in the collection at Oxford. He 
helped to translate into English the two volumes 
of “ Miscellanea ” from the Bodleian, edited by H. 
Edelmann. Breslau stood forth as the ready scribe 
and, to some extent also, the Hebrew poet of the 
community. A public subscription and testimonial 
were presented him during his later years, in rec¬ 
ognition of a thirty-year literary activity. 

Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle and Jewish World , May 

20, 186L 

j. G. L. 

BRESLAUER, HERMANN : Austrian neuro¬ 
path; born at Dusclmik, Bohemia, Nov. 10, 1835. 
He was educated at the gymnasium at Pilsen and 
the University of Vienna, graduating from the latter 
as doctor of medicine in 1860. Establishing himself 
as a physician in the Austrian capital in the same 
year, he was assistant to Professor Leidersdorf from 
1861 to 1872, when he, with Dr. Fries, founded a 
private hospital for mental and nervous diseases at 
Iuzersdorf, near Vienna. 

s. P. T. H. 

BRESLAUER, MAX : German chemist; born 
at Trebnitz, Prussian Silesia, June 19, 1856. He 
received his education at the universities of Leip- 
sic, Heidelberg, and Breslau, graduating with the 
degree of doctor of philosophy. In 1880 he was ap¬ 
pointed judicial and police chemist in Lissa, Prussia, 
and in 1882 chief of the experimental bureau of 
the board of health in Brandenburg-on-the-Havel. 
Four years later he was called to Berlin to fill the 
same position on the board of health of the German 
capital, which he holds at present (1902). 

Breslauer lias written many essays and reports in 
the professional journals of Germany. Among his 
works may be mentioned: “ Einfaclie Methoden zur 
Trinkwasser-Untersucliung, ” 1884; “ Chemische Un- 
tersucliung der Luftfiir Hygienisclie Zwecke,” 1885; 
“Die Anwendung des Lactodensimeters zur Milch - 
kontrolle,” 1886; “ Praetische Anleitung zur Unter- 
suchung der Frauemnilcli,” 1892; and “Chemische 
Beschatfenlieit der Luft in Cliarlottenburg und Ber¬ 
lin,” 1894. 

Bibliography : Kiirsclmer, Deutscher Literatur-Kalend er, 
1902, s.Y. 

s. F. T. II. 

BRESLAUR, EMIL : German musician and 
writer on musical pedagogics; born at Kottbus 
May 29, 1836. He first attended the gymnasium in 
his native city, and later the seminary at Neuzelle. 
Upon his graduation from that institution he became 
preacher and religious instructor in the Jewish con¬ 


gregation of Kottbus. In 1863 he removed to Ber¬ 
lin in order to take a four-year course in music at 
Stern's Conservatory, studying with Jean Vogt and 
II. Ehrlich (piano), FI. Geyer, Fr. Kiel (composition), 
H. Schwantzer (organ), and J. Stern (score-reading 
and conducting). 

For eleven years (1868-79) Broslaur was teacher at 
Prof. Th. Kullak’s“Neue Akademie der Tonlcunst,” 
his special department being the pedagogics of 
pianoforte-playing. Shortly after leaving the acad¬ 
emy he formed a society among the music-teachers 
of Berlin, which in 1886 developed into the “Deut¬ 
scher Musiklehrer-Verband.” Brcslaur is also the 
founder and director of a piano-teachers' seminary. 

A work published by Brcslaur in 1874, entitled 
“Die Teclmisclie Grundlage des Klavierspiels,” ob¬ 
tained for him the title of professor. In 1883 he 
was appointed choirmaster of the Reformed Syna¬ 
gogue of Berlin, which position he still (1902) holds. 
In addition to his contributions as musical critic of 
the “Spenersehe Zeitung” and the “Fremdenblatt,” 
Breslaur has published the following theoretical and 
pedagogical works: “Die Teclmisclie Grundlage der 
Klavierspiels” (1874); “Fuhrer Durch die Klavier- 
unterrichts-Litteratur ”; “ZurMethodischcn Uebung 
des Klavierspiels”; “Der Entwickelnde Unterricht 
in der Harmonielelire ”; “Ueber die Schadlichen 
Folgen des Unrichtigen Uebens ” ; “ Klavierscliule,” 3 
vols., 18th ed., 1898; a compilation entitled “Me- 
tliodik des Klavierunterriclits in Einzelsiltzcn” 
(1887); “Melodiebildungslehre auf Grundlage des 
Harmonischen und Rhytlimischen Elements ” (1896); 
“Sind Originale Synagogen- und Volksmelodien bei 
den Juden Gcschichtlich Nachweisbar” (Breitkopf 
and Hartel)—a pamphlet devoted to the discussion 
of the melodies of the Jewish liturgy. 

Since 1878 Breslaur has published a pedagogical 
periodical entitled “Der Klavierlehrer.” He edited 
the eleventh edition of Schubert’s “ Musikalisches 
Konversations-Lexikon ” (1892), and lie is the author 
of a number of choruses (several of them for the syn¬ 
agogue service), songs, and pianoforte pieces. 

Bibliography: Riemann, Musih-Lexikon ; Baker, Diction¬ 
ary of Music and Musicians . 
s. * J. So. 

BRESNER, ISAAC BEN ELIJAH LEVI 

(called 44 Melammed” [teacher]): Austrian educa¬ 
tor; lived at Prague in the second half of the seven¬ 
teenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth. 
In 1795 Bresner published at Prague, under the title 
“Iggeret Yizhak ” (The Letter of Isaac), an order 
of confession, compiled from Gerundi’s “Sefer ha- 
Yirak” and from Isaiah Hurwitz’s “Sliene Luhot 
ha-Berit,” and now inserted in many rituals. He 
also published in Judreo-German a compilation of 
maxims entitled “Dibre Musar” (The Words of 
Ethics), Prague, 1812. 

Bibliography: Wolf, Bibl. Hchr. iii., no. 1172; Stein- 
sclmeider. Cat. Bodl. col. 1097; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i. 131. 
s. I. Bn. 

BRESNITZ, HEINRICH; Austrian author 
and journalist; born at Czernowitz, Bukowiua, 
Austria-Hungary, 1844. In 1867 he established in 
Vienna a periodical, “ Der Osten,” and in 1869 a polit¬ 
ical journal, “ Der Patriot.” From 1879 to 1886 he 
was the proprietor and chief editor of the “Morgen- 
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Post.” He is the author of the following political 
pamphlets: “Die Yerfassungspartei und das Mini- 
sterium Hohenwart,” and “ Betraclitungen fiber den 
'Vus^leich.” In 1898 Bresnitz went to Bulgaria. 

" * M. Co. 

BRESSELAU, MEIR ISRAEL: German 

notary and secretary of the Reform congregation of 
Hamburg; born 1785 (?); died in Hamburg Dec. 
2;j > 1839. Pie was identified with the Reform move¬ 
ment in Hamburg from its beginning, and when 
the Orthodox party attacked the Hamburger Tem- 
pelverein in the pamphlet “Eleh Dibre ha-Berit” 
(These Are the Words of the Covenant; Altona, 
1819), Bresselau wrote as a reply his polemical work, 

“ Hereb Nokemet Nekam Berit” (A Sword Tlmt 
Revengeth the Quarrel of the Covenant; Dessau, 
1819). The magnificent Hebrew style of the latter 
publication is praised even by Griitz (“ Gescli. xi. 
385), and it ranks among the ablest literary produc¬ 
tions of the controversy between the orthodox and 
reform parties. Bresselau was also j oint author with 
Isaac Silckel Frftnkel of “ Seder ha-‘Abodah ” (Ritual 
of the Service), the Hebrew-German prayer-book of 
the Hamburg Reform Temple, Hamburg, 1819. But 
Ffirst (“Bibliotheca Judaica,” i. 131) errs in ascrib¬ 
ing to him the allegorical drama “ Yaldut u-Baharut ” 
(Childhood and Youth; Berlin, 1786), which was 
written by Mendel Biiesslau, who died in 1829. Bres- 
selau’s successor as secretary of the Temple congre¬ 
gation was Gabriel Riesser. 

Bibliography: Jost’s Annalen , 1840, p. 18; Griitz, Gescli. 

dev Juden , 2d ed., xi. 385; Steinsehneider, Catalog dcr Hebr. 

Handschriften in dcr Stadtbibliotheh zu Hamburg , p. 8; 

Zeitlin, Bib. Post-Mendels, s.v. Sulamith , viii., parts 7, 8, p. 

270; Allaemetne Zextung dcs Judcnthums, 1840. 

s. P. Wi. 

BRESSLAU, HARRY : German historian ; 
born in Dannenberg, Hanover, March 22, 1848. He 
studied history in Gottingen from 1866 to 1869; be¬ 
came teacher of the real-school in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main; afterward occupied a similar position in Ber¬ 
lin, and at the same time began his academic career 
as privat-docent in the university in that cit\ r . In 
1877 he was appointed assistant professor at the 
same university, and in 1890 professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Strasburg, which position he still (1902) oc¬ 
cupies. In 1887 he became corresponding member of 
the Munich Academy of Sciences. In 1888 he was 
elected a member of the board of editors of the 
"Monumenta Germania? Historica,” a publication 
which lias for its object the collection of all the an¬ 
cient sources of German history. For this series he 
edits the periodical devoted to its interests, the 
“ Keues Archiv dcr Gesellschaft fur Aeltero Deutsche 
Gescliiclitskunde. ” 

Bresslau also took a very important part in the 
foundation of the society for the investigation of the 
sources of the history of the Jews in Germany 
(Historische Commission fur Geschichte der Juden 
in Deutschland), whose president he is (1902); and 
its magazine, “Zeit. fur die Gescli. der Juden in 
Deutschland,” contains a number of valuable essays 
from his pen. The most important are those prov¬ 
ing that the story according to which Charlemagne 
called Rabbi Kalonymus from Lucca to Germany as 
chief rabbi of all the Jews, was a fabrication, and that 


the charter of Henry IV. given to the Jews of Speyer 
was spurious. A number of valuable works on Ger¬ 
man history have been written by Bresslau, among 
which are: “ Die Kanzlei Kaiser Konrads II. ” (Ber¬ 
lin, 1869); “Diplomatas Centum” (ib. 1872); “Jahr- 
biicher Kaiser Heinrich II.” (ib. 1875); “Der Sturz 
Zweier Preussisclier Minister” (ib. 1879); “Jahr- 
bficlier des Deutschen Reiches Unter Konrad II.” 
(Leipsic, 1879-84); “ Handbuch der Urkundenlehre 
fur Deutschland and Italien ” (ib. 1889). 

BibliogPwVphy : Meyer, KonvcrsatinnS’Lexihon ; Kursctmer, 
Dcutschcr Litcratur-Kalender, s.v. 

s. D. 


BRESSLAU (also BRESSLAUER or BRES- 
LAUER), MEND EL BEN HAYYIM 
JUDAH : Bookseller at Breslau (died 1829); author 
of articles in the periodical “ Ha-Meassef,” and of an 
allegorical ethical dialogue, “Yaldut u-Baharut” 
(Childhood and Youth), Breslau, 1786. He also 
wrote “Gelilot Erez Israel,” a geography of Pales¬ 
tine with two maps (Breslau, 1819), and “ Reshit ha- 
Keriah,” a Hebrew reader and grammar with the 
phonetic method (Breslau, 1834). 


Bibliography : Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. i. 131; Steinsclineider, Cat • 

I > n 1*10 . nn Id II ; 


Zunz, G. S. i. 198. 
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BREST-LITOVSK (in Polish, Brzesc ; in Rus¬ 
sian documents, Brestye, and, later, Berestov; 
and in Jewish writings, Brisk [pom] or Brisk 
de-Lita = “ Brisk of Lithuania ”): A fortified town 
in the government of Grodno, Russia, at the junction 
of the Mukliovetz river with the western Bug; capi¬ 
tal of the district of the same name. The Jewish 
population of the city in 1897 was 30,252, in a total 
population of 46,542; that of the district (including 
the city) was in the same year 45,902, in a total of 
218,366, or 21.02 per cent. 

Brest was the largest and the most important of 
the first five Jewish settlements in Lithuania, dating 
from the second half of the fourteenth century, and 
continued in that leading position till the rise of 
Wilna in the seventeenth century. According to 
Bershadski, the well-known charter of Grand Duke 
Vitold, dated July 2, 1388, was originally granted 
to the Jews of Brest only, and was extended subse¬ 
quently to the other Jewish communities of Lith¬ 
uania and Volhynia. Brest-Litovsk soon became 
the center of trade and commerce, as well as of 
rabbinical learning, and the seat of the administra¬ 
tion of the Jewish communities of Lithuania and 
Volhynia. 

The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries must he re¬ 
garded as the golden age in the history of the Jewish 
community of Brest. In the charter of Casimir 
Jagellon, granted Aug. 14,1447, to all Jews in Lith¬ 
uania and Poland, Brest is mentioned, among other 
important provincial towns, as controlling many ter¬ 
ritories. In 1463 the same king pre- 
Early sented a Jew named Levan Skalomicli 

History, with several estates in the district of 
Brest, and leased to him certain vil¬ 
lages (“Russko-Yevreiski Archiv.” i., Ho. 5). 

When, in 1472, merchandise belonging to Itzek 
(Isaac) of Brest, collector of taxes, was arbitrarily 
seized in Prussia, the bishop of Wilna and six secular 
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coimcilors of tlie king interceded in his belialf before 
the grand master Henry Richtenberg (ib. No. 6). 
Prom the edicts of King Casimir IV., dated May 30, 
1487, and May 12,1489, and of Grand Duke Alexan¬ 
der Jagellon, Oct. 14,1494, it appears that the cus¬ 
toms duties of Brest and its districts were farmed by 
Jews of Brest and Lutzk {ib. Nos. 14-25). During the 
reign of Casimir all the important commercial and 

financial operations of Lithuania were concentrated 
in the hands of the Jews, especially of those of Brest, 
among them the brothers Danke, Pesali, and Lazar 
Enkovicli {ib. Nos. 34, 46). In 1495 Alexander ban¬ 
ished. the JeTVS of Brest and otliei* Lithuanian cities 

to Poland, whence they were permitted by him to 
return in 1503. During the banishment the syna¬ 
gogue of Brest was presented by Alexander to the 
Christian inhabitants of Brest to be used as a hos¬ 
pital (“Slownik Geographiczny,” s.v .); but when 
the Jews returned it was given back to them. 

In 1507 the community of Brest was the object of 
the special attention of Sigismund I.; and its history 
of that period is intimately connected with the 
brothers Jesofoyich. The eldest of these, Abra¬ 
ham Jesofovicii, who embraced Christianity, filled 
several high offices and was secretary of the treasury 
under Sigismund during 1510-19. His two brothers, 
Michael and Isaac, who remained true to the faith 
of their fathers, also received important favors. In 
1513 they were farmers of the customs duties of 
Brest, Lutzk, and Vladimir, and afterward held 
leases of the taxes on salt and wax' fumage (chim¬ 
ney-money), taverns (Moliilev and Vitebsk), and 
many other objects of revenue. An event of the 
highest importance in the life of the brothers Jesofo- 
vicli, as well as for the community of Brest and for 
the Jews of Lithuania, was the ap- 
‘ 4 Senior” pointment (Peb. 27, 1514) of Michael 
of Brest. Jesofovicli as the “ senior ” of all the 
Lithuanian Jews (R. Y. A. i., No. 60). 
The power of a “senior” was, as Harkavy and Ber- 
shadski have shown, of a purely temporal nature; the 
appointment having been actuated by economic and 
utilitarian motives, as the king considered it to be 
the best means of securing from the Jews prompt 
and regular payment of taxes (Griitz, “ Gesch. der 
Juden,” Hebrew transl., vii. 313, note 1). In 1519 
a certain Aaron the Blind was tried for the murder 
of Ivan Pralevieh by the Brest city court, because 
the Jews of Brest refused to have anything to do 
with the accused, who was described as a “ tramp 
and murderer, who had lost his eyesight through 
stealing grapes.” The}" even would not offer bail 
for him when bail was allowed. Aaron was accord¬ 
ingly tried by the city authorities. After the trial 
Michael Jesofovicli and the Brest Jews, realizing the 
danger of creating a precedent in relinquishing the 
power of jurisdiction granted them by the king, 
brought suit against the magistrate and other au¬ 
thorities of Brest for interference in a matter pertain¬ 
ing to their jurisdiction. In 1525 the king raised 
Michael to the hereditary nobility—an unprece¬ 
dented honor for a Jew in the sixteenth century. 

In 1576 (Dec. 6) King Stephen Bathori relieved 
the Jews of Brest from all taxes on account of seri¬ 
ous losses sustained by them through fires (“ Akty 
Wilenskoi Archeograficlieskoi Kommissii,” v. 139). 


About half a century after the death of Michael 
Jesofovicli there lived in Brest-Litovsk another re¬ 
markable personage, named Saul Wahl or Wol, con¬ 
cerning whom authentic information is so scanty 
that it is difficult to separate legends from historical 
facts. The identity of Saul Judich, “ the king's serv¬ 
ant ”—a most influential Jew under Stephen Bathori 
and Sigismund III.—with Saul Wahl, the legend¬ 
ary king* of Poland who reigned for one night, has, 
however, been satisfactorily proved by Bershadski 
in his article, “Yevrei Korol Polski” (in “Voskhod,” 
1889, Nos. i.-v.). In 1580 the Jewish community of 

Brest entrusted Lim with. the conduct of the very 

important and complicated case, before the commis¬ 
sioners of the king, against the Christian merchants 
of Brest, who would not allow the community the 
proportion (one-quarter) of city revenues which had 
been granted to tlie community by charter. For a 
detailed account of his activity in the Brest commu¬ 
nity see Saul Waiil. 

Prom records of the custom-house of Brest-Litovsk 
(published in “ Arclieograficheski Sbornik,” iff. 289- 
322, iv. 252-260) it is evident that 
Com- the greatest part of the merchandise 

mercial imported from Germany and Austria 
Activity, via Lublin, or exported from Slutzk 
via Lublin to Gnesen, in 1583 and the 
following years, belonged to the Jews of Brest. 
They imported, among other merchandise, wax, 
furs, leather, olives, hats and caps, paper, nails, iron, 
paint, locks, knives, mirrors, mohair-yarn, cinna¬ 
mon, muscatel, neckties, and wire; from Hungary, 
linen; from Glogau, nuts, plums, lead, needles, pins, 
ribbons, wine, velvet, black silk, pepper, cards, 
bells, sugar, raisins; and from Moravia, cloth. The 
exports consisted of Moscow mittens, soap, furs, 
bridles and harness (both black and mounted in 
brass), copper belts, lumber, and grain. 

Prom a document dated Dec. 14, 1584, it is evi¬ 
dent that Isaac (Isaiko) Shachovich, a Jew of Brest, 
visited Moscow on business in 1581, notwithstanding 
the prohibition of Ivan the Terrible, and en route 
stopped in Moliilev at the house of his friend, the 
tax-collector Isaac Jacobovich. 

Of the importance of the Jewish community of 
Brest, there are many proofs in the official documents 
of Lithuania; thus in 1567, when the Lithuanian 
Jews were taxed by King Sigismund Augustus with 
a special “loan” of 4,000 “kop grosclien,” the share 
that Brest was required to furnish was 1,300 kop 
grosclien, almost a third of the loan (“Aktovaya 
Kniga Metriki Litovskoi: Publichnyya Dyela,” No. 

7, p. 163; “ Russko-l T evreiski Arcliiv,” ii., No. 265). 
However, on the appeal of Jacob Jugilovich and 
Rubin Agronovich of Brest, acting in the name of 
all the Jewish communities of Lithuania, the total 
loan was reduced to 3,000 kop grosclien (“Aktovaya 
Kniga Metriki Litovskoi; Zapisei,” No. 48, p. 112; 
“Russko-Yevreiski Arcliiv, ” ii. No. 266). 

From the “ Pinkes ” (Jewish Archives) of Lithuania 
it appears that the Jewish communities of the grand 
duchy at that time were indebted to the Jewish 
community of Brest to the amount of 2,143 kop 
grosclien (in 1655 the indebtedness had increased to 
32,912 kop grosclien, not including interest to the 
amount of 14,015 kop grosclien). In 1566 Brest- 
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Litovsk had 106 Jewish house-owners, out of a total 
of 852 (“ Aktovaya Kniga Metriki LitovskoL Pere- 
pisei, ” No. 15A; “ Russko-Yevreiski Archiv,'” ii., No. 
231)/ The houses were small, Insignificant frame 
"buildings, although they were inhab- 
Number ited by some families that consisted 
of Houses, of fourteen persons (“ Litovskie Yev- 
rei,” p. 335). The only synagogue 
was also a frame building. In 1569 a brick syna¬ 
gogue and brick houses were built, as appears from 
a lawsuit of the contractor against the Jews for not 
paying him in time (“Russko-Yevreiski Archiv,” ii., 
No 305). Wealthy farmers of customs, like the 

brothers Enkovich, had more commodious residences 

on their estates out of town (“Litovskie Yevrei,” 
p. 404). 

But Brest was the leading city, not as regards 
wealth alone, but also in learning and refinement; 
so that none of the rabbis or representatives of the 
other Lithuanian communities would render any 
decision of importance without the consent of the 
Brest community. According to tradition, the as¬ 
cendency of Brest-Litovsk extended.as far as the 
Baltic sea and the German frontier. Students 
came from Germany and Italy to the yesliibah of 
Brest. The government held the Jews of Brest in j 
special favor. Thus, under Sigismund Augustus 
the wealthiest farmers of taxes and other revenues, 
Isaac Bohodavka, Abraham Dlukgach, David and 
Lipman Shmerlevich, were Jews of Brest; while 
Joseph Shalomich was the contractor of the mint, 
and the Isaacovich family was favored with special 
privileges by the king. 

Among the prominent scholars of Brest in the six¬ 
teenth century who -were not rabbis, the following 
may be mentioned: David Drucker, son-in-law of 
Saul Wahl; Phoebus, the teacher of Joel Siirkes 
(“Bah”); Fishel of Brest, author of notes on the 
“Turim”; Joseph of Brest, brother of Moses Is- 
serles; Moses ben Hillel, grandfather of Hillel ben 
Naphtali, the author of “Bet Hillel”; and Samuel 
Heller, 

The Jewish merchants of Brest, like those of the 
rest of Lithuania, had Russian names and spoke and 
wrote the Russian language. They had friendly 
intercourse with their Christian fellow-citizens, and 
did not need a “ speaker ” before the courts, as the 
German merchants did (ib. p. 395). 

With the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Brest lost some of its importance as the center of 
wealthy farmers of taxes and other government 
leases. Prominent persons like Michael Jesofovich 
and Saul Wahl were unknown; they were succeeded 
in the arrangement of Jewish affairs 
Decline of by the Lithuanian Council (“ Waad 
Brest. ha-Medinah be-Lita”). There were 
eminent rabbis, Talmudists, and other 
scholars, such as Moses, grandson of Rabbi Heshel; 
Elijah Lipscbutz, father-in-law of Rabbi Abraham 
lia-Darslian; Abraham ben Benjamin Ze’eb Brisker ; 
Elijah ben Samuel of Lublin, author of “ Yad Eli- 
jaliu”; Jacob ben Joel, author of “ Slie’erit T a‘akob”; 
Zebi-Hirsch ben Eliezer Levi, mentioned in the 
“Teslmbot Bah.” But there were no communal 
workers of the type of those named above, to act as 
mediators between the Jews and the government, and 


having the power to protect them in cases of emer¬ 
gency. The leaders of the Lithuanian Jews seemed 
to he more occupied with religious laws and with 
the preservation of the inner life of their com¬ 
munity than with general politics. The collect¬ 
ing of taxes and the customs duties was leased to 
the secretary of the treasury of the grand duchy of 
Lithuania, who, in turn, sublet it for a term of 
two years to the Jew Getzko Meerovicli (“Akty 
Wilenskoi Archivnoi Kommissii,” vi. 308). 

In 1638 a lease of the city hall place was" granted 
by the municipal government of Brest to Nachman 
Shlomovich ( ib . p. 312). In 1641 the municipal gov¬ 
ernment leased tbe cellar under the city hall to Simon 

Shlomich for three years at an annual rental of thirty 
florins (ib. p. 395). 

Of the forty-two Jewish Lithuanian councils held 
from 1628 to 1761, nineteen met at Brest or at one 
of the cities in its district. 

That the Jews were still protected by the king 
is evident from the privileges granted them by Sigis¬ 
mund III. (March 9, 1615), under which they were 
exempt from quartering the Polish nobility and re¬ 
tainers at their houses (ib. v. 141); by John Casimir 
(Feb. 17, 1649), confirming privileges granted by 
King Yladislaw IV. (Feb. 15, 1633, and Dec. 81, 
1646); and by Sigismund III. (Oct. 10, 1592) (ib. p. 
144). By an order issued June 23, 1655, King John 
Casimir forbade his subjects to build roadside inns or 
mills or to sell liquors, on the ground that the in¬ 
terests of the Brest leaseholders of the king were in¬ 
jured by such practises; and he warned them that all 
such establishments would be confiscated (2b. p. 153). 
By an order dated July 30, 1661, the same king re¬ 
lieved the Jews of Brest- from all military duties; 
giving as his reason that the city of Brest and the 
Jews of that place were ruined by the invasion of 
the Moscovites (ib. p. 161). By a second edict (Aug. 
8, 1661 ) he proclaimed that the Jews of Brest were re¬ 
leased from all obligations for four years. He also 
released them from paying rent for the monopoly 
of the sale of liquors (ib. p. 162). In the same edict 
the king notified the Voyevoda of Polotzk that, on 
account of the losses inflicted on them by the inva¬ 
sion of “the enemy” (the Moscovites), the Jews of 
Brest were not able to pay their creditors, and that 
the king gave the Jews an “iron” or irrevocable 
charter freeing them from the payment of their debts 
for three years (ib. p. 163). 

That even the factor of King John Casimir, Jonas 
Moizheshovich, was not very wealthy, and had to 
pawn his jewels and other property to the Christian 
merchant Vasili Proskurnich, is evident from an 
order issued by the king May 22, 1662, from which 
it appears that, having paid half of the debt, Jonas 
wished to pay the balance and to receive back his 
pledge, but that Proskurnich could not be found. 
The king considered that Proskurnich was trying to 
avoid the return of the pledge; he, therefore ordered 
all the clerical and other authorities to arrest Pros- 
kurnich wherever found, that he give satisfaction to 
Moizheshovich (ib. p. 164). 

During the uprising of the Cossacks under 
Chmielnicki, 2,000 Jews were killed in Brest- 
Litovsk in 1649; the others escaped to Great Poland 
and Danzig (Kostomarov, “Bogdan Chmielnitzky.* 
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i. 341; Hanover, “ Yaven Mezulali ”). Prom a report 
of Gregory Kunakov, a courier of tlie czar, it ap¬ 
pears that in this year Brest was ut- 

Persecn- terly destroyed by the Cossacks and 
tion Under Tatars, that the Poles and Jews with 

Chmiel- their wives and children were all slain, 

nicki. and that all the palaces and stone walls 
were destroyed, the wooden buildings 
burned, and the city razed to the ground (“ Regestjq ” 
No. 847). 

From the instructions given to the delegates to 
the congress of the nobility of Volhynia, held at 
Brest, in 1653, it is evident that taxes could not be 
collected from the Jews for the reasons above stated, 
and because some Jews had become victims of the 
pestilence, while others had fled to other countries 
(ib. No. 941). During the invasion of Brest by the 
Muscovites in 1660, all the deeds relating to the privi¬ 
leges and contracts of the Jews were lost (ib. No. 
975). 

That their relations with their Christian neighbors 
were not as friendly as formerly may be seen from 
a quarrel between the Christian citizens and the 
Jews over property lost by the latter during a fire 
at Brest in 1637. The case was, however, amicably 
settled on the following conditions: (1) The city gov¬ 
ernment ordered the citizens to return to the Jews 
their lost property wherever found, and to declare 
the amounts of debts due to the Jews. (2) There¬ 
after all lawsuits relating to property or documents 
destroyed by the fire, to cease; the Jews to have the 
right to take away all of their property wherever 
found. (3) The citizens to assist the Jews in cap¬ 
turing escaped criminals. (4) Both Jews and Chris¬ 
tians to have the right to rebuild their stores and 
houses, but only on the old sites and according to 
the original plans, (o) To preserve order in the 
future, a guard to be organized consisting of Jews 
and Christians in equal numbers. (6) Steps to be 
taken by the city authorities to quell any future 
disorders ("Akty Wilenskoi Archivnoi Kommissii,” 
vi. 2S9). 

Another case is cited in 1621, viz., where the Chris¬ 
tian murderer of a Jew was released from prison b} r a 
priest in consideration of the present of a casket of 
money taken by him from the house of the mur¬ 
derer. The authorities, by removing the guards 
from the prison, allowed the murderer to escape; 
and the many citizens who saw him break away did 
not help the Jews to capture him (ib. v. 14). 

Lawsuits between Jews and Christianson account 
of property are of frequent occurrence, as is evident 
from the case (in 1G39) of Joseph 
Lawsuits. Zelmanovich of Brest against the mer¬ 
chant Friedrich of Thorn (ib.v i. 324); 
of the merchant Matvei Strepkovicli against the 
deputy of Brest, accusing him of bribery for taking 
the part of Jacob Josephovich, a Jew of Brest (ib, 
p. 326); and of one Kornilovich against the same 
deputy, for declining to register in the city records 
his complaint of slander against the Jews of Brest— 
among them Zalaman, the agent of the Kaiiai, (ib 
p. 336). 

Of a more serious nature were the conflicts be¬ 
tween the Jews and the Catholic and the Greek Ortho¬ 
dox clergy. The education of the Lithuanian Cath¬ 


olic youth at that time was practically under the 
control of the Jesuits, as had been the case in Poland 
for a century. As a result of the encouragement 
among the pupils of a spirit of mischief directed 
against the Jews, the latter were constantly sub¬ 
jected to annoyances by the students from the so 
called “ Schulergelauf. ” The Jews at times retal¬ 
iated upon the students. On one occasion the rector 
and the superintendent of the Jesuit college of Brest 
asked that a formal protest might be recorded against 
the unbelieving Jews of the city of Brest, who, it 
was stated, had, “in their hatred of Christian blood, ” 
insulted and beaten the students on many occasions. 
In 1643 it was alleged that they “ had attacked little 
children of the officials of the Brest voey vodesliip 
with a heavy club, still preserved in the college as 
a proof of their insolence.” On March 8, 1644, a 
student named Nesetzki asserted that he had been 
attacked by Jews when passing the house of Pinkes 
Samuelovicli in the Jewish street, and narrowly es¬ 
caped with his life (ib. v. 17). 

From a document dated Feb. 10, 1662, it appears 
that the general commissioner of the monastic order 
of the Augustines directed the return 
Church to the Brest Jews of six yards of 

Dispute, ground taken from them by the father 
superior of the monastery (ib. v. 24). 
In 1656 the Russian bishop Petei writes to Trotz- 
covich, priest of Brest, requesting him to make an 
effort to build a church on the ground whereon the 
church of Kozmo-Demyan had stood in former 
years, and whereon Jewish houses were then located; 
and to give notice to the Jews forthwith to clear 
the ground (ib. iii, 55). But from a document ad¬ 
dressed to the kahal of Brest by the alderman of the 
city, it is evident that from ancient times the Jews 
had had a lease, at an annual rent of 20 florins, of 
the site of the Kozmo-Denyan church, on the Rus¬ 
sian street, with the right to build houses (ib. p. 68). 
Notwithstanding this, the matter was not settled 
until 1679, when Bishop Zalenski issued a document 
stating that “the Jews had the right to build on that 
place.” 

On Aug. 21, 1669, the priest of the Russian church 
made a complaint against the Jews of Brest for 
reconverting to Judaism a baptized 
A Re- Jewess of the name of Judith, whose 
conversion, baptismal name was Anastasia, a 
daughter of Shemuel, at one time 
leaseholder of taxes (ib. v. 44). From a case be¬ 
tween the kahal of Brest and some Russian priests 
of the city (Dec. 30, 1669) it appears that the latter 
caused much damage to the Jews of Brest, and that 
during the religious processions riots took place in 
which Jewish property was stolen and Jews were 
murdered or wounded by priests as well as by others 
(ib. p. 41). 

Cases of outrages on the part of the Polish nobil¬ 
ity are not wanting. On Feb. 10, 1665, a case was 
tried in the city court of Brest between the kahal 
and Vespasian and Chrysostom Kostiusko and 
Voitech Orinovicli, the charge being that the de¬ 
fendants rode on horseback into the synagogue with 
their retainers, followed by a mob with drawn 
swords; that they cut almost to pieces the Jew 
Jovskei Aronovich, and severely wounded the agent 
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of the kahal, Leib Itzkovicli. The court condemned 
the Kostiuskos to death and to a payment of 200 
kops for the murdered Jew. Chrysostom did not 
appear in court, but sent notice that he was called 
to the war. There is no account of his having been 
punished (ib. v. 28, 31). 

In 1669 the nobility of Brest instructed their dele¬ 
gates to the Diet to bring in a law 
Relations prohibiting Jews from employing 
with. Christian servants, “as the working 
Nobility, classes, who like easy work, prefer to 
be employed by the Jews” (ib. iv. 49). 
The hetman of the grand duchy of Lithuania had 
to warn his subordinates repeatedly that the Jews 
of Brest must be freed from all military duties and 
must not be blackmailed (zb. v. 180). It appears 
from another order of the hetman (Aug. 7, 1669) 
that the city of Brest was charged with the duty of 
supplying the army with provisions (ib. iv. 70). 
The city authorities of Brest also forced the Jews to 
pay extra taxes and local contributions “ in violation 
of their privileges and agreements,” as is evident 
from an edict issued by King Michael Nov. 5, 1669 
(ib. v. 249). 

From a safe-conduct given to the Jews of Brest 
by the aldermen of Brest (April 2, 1668), it is appar¬ 
ent that they were often annoyed, attacked, mobbed, 
and robbed. The officials are warned, under a pen¬ 
alty of 10,000 kops, not to do any further harm to 
the Jews (ib. p. 188). 

From a list of the year 1662 of the Jewish merchants 
of Brest for the apportionment of subsidiary taxes 
instituted by the Diet of Warsaw it appears that the 
highest valuation of goods in the fifteen stores of 
the Jews of Brest was 650 florins; the lowest, 30 
florins. The collection from the pedlers is assessed 
at the sum of 150 florins. 

From the beginning of the seventeenth century 
the Jewish community of Brest, like all the other 
communities of Lithuania, was obliged to contract 
debts; borrowing money from various religious in¬ 
stitutions, such as churches, colleges, monasteries, 
and religious orders. The loans were mostly per¬ 
petual, and were secured by the real estate of the 
kahal. In this way most of the property of the 
community was under continuous mortgage. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the kalials 
of Lithuania became insolvent. When the com¬ 
mittee of the Diet began to liquidate the Jewish 
debts in 1766, it appeared that the kahal of Brest 
then consisted of 3,175 persons; it had a debt of 
122,723 florins (Bersliadski, “Litovskie Yevrei,” 
p. 8 ). The chief creditors were: the Jesuit college of 
Brest, 26,233 florins; the college of Neswizh, 2,800; 
the mission of Koden, 9,600; the provost of Kobrin, 
400; Alter Sliereshveski, 4,000; the Trinitarians of 
Brest, 1,000; the Dominicans of Brest, 
Debts 11,516 florins, 14 grosclien; the Augus- 
of Com- tinians of Brest, 32,300; the Bridget 
munity. nuns of Brest, 7,700; the communist 
priests of Lomaza, S,000; the Cister¬ 
cians of Wislitzy, 1,000; the Paulinists, 7,200; the 
Bernardines of Brest, 2,300; the Greek Orthodox 
Dizunites, 1,000; the Carthusians of Bereza, 3,200; 
the provost Cliernovitzki, 2,000; in all, 122,723 flor¬ 
ins (ib. p. 170). 


The total income of the kahal of Brest was then 
31,200 florins. It was derived from taxes on salt, 
tobacco, herrings, tar, mills, taverns, breweries, etc.; 
licenses of Jewish artisans; a certain percentage on 
dowries, and from the meat monopoly (ib. p. 9). 
The expenses were: salary of the superintendent or 
agent, who received, in addition, certain articles in 
kind, such as meat, fish, sweets, etc.; salaries of the 
rabbi and judges; supplies for the army during its 
movements through the district of Brest, consisting 
of candles, oil, paper, sealing-wax, meat, fish, etc. 

When the nuncio of the pope visited the city, the 
kahal presented him with a hogshead of sugar. The 
officiating priest received a pound of sugar; the 
clerk, a flask of liquor. 

With the fall of the Polish-Lithuanian kingdom 
the decline of Brest was hastened. Frequent fires, 
wars, and the plunder of the armies utterly des¬ 
troyed the city. With the second partition of 
Poland, Brest, which had been rebuilt, came into 
the possession of Russia, and in 1796 was made a 
district town of the government of Slonim. In 1797 
it was annexed to the Lithuanian provinces, and in 
1801 was made a district town of the government of 
Grodno. In 1802 a fire destroyed a large part of the 
Jewish quarter. In 1828 fire also destroyed a great 
number of the Jewish buildings of Brest, among 
them five houses of prayer. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century Brest 
had not improved, owing to the competition of other 
Jewish communities of Lithuania which had devel¬ 
oped rapidly. By order of Nicholas 1., 
Nineteenth. Brest, in 1832, was made a first-class- 

Century, fortress, in consequence of which 
many historical buildings in the Jew¬ 
ish quarter and the ancient synagogue had to be 
demolished, others being erected on new sites, the 
government making partial compensation. By order 
of Rabbi Jacob Meir Padua, a descendant of Saul 
Wahl, the architect Ferdinand Scliafir made a sketch 
of the old synagogue, which was presented to Den¬ 
nis Samuel of London, also a descendant of Wahl. 
In the course of work on the fortress the cemetery 
was destroyed; and the monuments, when removed 
to the new cemetery, could not be deciphered. 

In 1838 the Jewish Hospital, with forty beds and 
a pharmacy, was erected. It then had an income of 
five hundred rubles from the meat-tax and from vol¬ 
untary contributions. In 1S51-61 the new syna¬ 
gogue was built; and in 1866 an asylum for widows 
was founded by Rabbi Orenstein. In 1877 a dis¬ 
pensary, poorhouse, and lodgings for the poor were 
built; also a Talmud-Torah for 500 pupils. All 
these institutions are still (1902) maintained by vol¬ 
untary contributions. 

Notwithstanding numerous conflagrations, Brest, 
in 1860, contained 812 houses and 19,342 inhabitants. 
In 1889 there were 2,063 buildings and 41,615 in¬ 
habitants, of whom 27,005 were Jews; of the latter, 
4,364 were artisans, 1,235 licensed merchants, and 
1,000 employed in manufacturing. 

At present the Jews control most of the trade and 
industries of Brest. There are four tobacco factories. 
The main articles of export (mostly to Danzig) are 
grain, flax and flaxseed, tar, lumber, and cattle. 

On May 17, 1895, on the occurrence of another 
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large fire, the Jewish working classes were in great 
distress; and the minister of ways and communica¬ 
tions permitted them free passage on the railroads 
for twelve days, to seek employment. 

On May 11,1901, another disastrous fire took place, 
resulting in a serious loss of life and property. In 
consequence the number of Jewish poor was largely 
increased. 

Among prominent Jews of Brest, besides rabbis, 
may be mentioned: in the eighteenth century, Jacob 
Levi, author of “ Hiddushe-Mahari ”; Jekuthiel of 
Wilna, physician, pupil of Rabbi Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto; Mordecai, author of “May- 
Prominent vim-'Ammukkim ”; Joel, grandson of 
Per- Joel Sarkes, and pupil of Lipman 
sonalities. Heller; in the nineteenth centuiy, 
Aaron ben Mei'r, author of “Minhat- 
Aharon ”; Mei’r ben Aaron, author of “ Tebuat She- 
mesh”; on Maimonides, Abraham Isaac ben Joseph, 
author of “ Pesher Dabar ”; Abraham Isaac, author of 
“ ‘Arba‘ Ivosot ”; Samuel Pusitz (died 1S38); Iser-Ju- 
del ben Nehemiah, author of “ Nehamat-Yehudah.” 
chief dayyan with Jacob Mei’r Padua (died in Jeru¬ 
salem) ; Isaac ben IJayyim of Kamenetz, chief day¬ 
yan with Zebi Ornstein (died 1878); Isaac ben Aba, 
author of “ Me’ore bet-Yizhak ”; Lipman ben David, 
author of “ Ma'agalot Or ”; Zebi-Hirsch Berls, author 
of “Or ha-Zebi”; Judah Epstein, author of “Ivina- 
mon-Bosem”; Mei'r Jonah, chief dayyan, author 
of “Sha‘ar he Hadash,” on Isaac b. Abba Mari's 
“Ittur.” 

The following is a list of the rabbis who officiated 
in Brest-Litovsk: 

Jehiel, son of Aaron Luria, said to have officiated about 1470, 
but probably was only a private scholar then. 

Moses Raskovich, about 1514; wanted to marry his daughter 
to the son of a rabbi of Cracow, but King Sigismund prohibited 
the match because the prospective bridegroom was under suspi¬ 
cion of having been mixed up in political affairs, and the latter 
was banished from Poland. 

Mendel Frank, 1529. 

Joseph hen Moses, 1546. 

Rabbi Kalonymus, about 1560; mentioned in the Responsa of 
Solomon Luria, No. 36. Mordecai Reiss and Rabbi Simon were 
at the bead of the yeshibah at the same time. 

Solomon Luria (d. 1574). 

Naphtali Hertz, called “Hirtz der Brisker” (compare Naph¬ 
tali Shor). 

Judah Liwa hen Obadiah Eilenburg, 1570. 

Loeb, rabbi of Brest and of all Lithuania. 

Moses Lipschutz, author of ‘‘Zikkaron Mosheh” (Lublin, 
1611), about 1569. 

Beinush Lipschutz, son-in-law of Saul Wahl (possibly be was 
the son of Moses Lipschiitz). 

Hirsh Shor (or Hirsh Elsasser). 

Ephraim Solomon Shor. 

Joel Sarkes. In 1618 he left Brest for Cracow. 

Ze’eb-Wolf, son-in-law of Saul Wahl; previously rabbi of 
Lomaz. 

Joseph Casas, son-in-law of Wahl. 

Abraham (Abrashky), son of Saul Wahl; was president of 
the yeshibah. 

Meir Wahl, son of Saul Wahl; officiated till 1631. He founded 
the Lithuanian Council in 1623, by permission of Sigismund III., 
of whom his father was a favorite. 

Jacob ben Ephraim Naphtali Hertz. 

Abraham ben Meir Epstein, 1637. 

Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron Solnik, 1639. 

Joshua ben Joseph, author of “Magine Shelomeh.” 

Solomon Zalman, son of Jeremiah Jacob. His last signature 
in the Lithuanian Pinkes occurs under date of 1646. 

Jacob Kabana, president of the yeshibah. 

Jacob ben Ephraim Solomon Shor; last signature in the 

I’inkes under 1655. 

Moses ben Judah Lima. Died before 1657. 


Aaron Samuel Kaidanover (about 1657-60). 

Joshua Heshel ben Jacob. 

Zebi Hirsch ben Moses Jacob; last signature in the Pinkes 
under 1664. 

Judah of Tropau; his signature in the Lithuanian Pinkes 
under 1664. 

Mordecai Giinzburg; officiated at Brest until 1685. 

Mordecai Susskind ben Moses Rothenburg ; his last signature 
in the Pinkes, 1691. 

Saul ben Heshel, from 1691; last signature in the Pinkes 
1695. 

Saul ben Moses of Cholm, grandson of Mei’r Wahl; formerly 
rabbi at Pinczov. 

Moses ben Pesah ben Tanlmm of Cracow, grandson of the 
author of “She’erit Joseph,” and son-in-law of Mei’r Wahl. 
Moses ben Mordecai Susskind Rothenburg. 

Menahem ben Benjamin Katz. 

David Oppenheim; accepted the rabbinate of Brest in 1698, 
but did not officiate there. 

Judah-Lob, grandson of Joel Sarkes. 

Abraham ben Solomon, 1711. 

Samuel Zebi Hirsch ben Aryeh Loeb, about 1714. 

Nalnnan ben Samuel Zebi Hertz, Sirkin, 1718-53. 

Israel Isser ben Moses. 1757-60. 

Abraham hen David ICatzenellenbogen of Kaidan ; was rabbi 
at Slutzk, 1752. In Brest he officiated for forty-four years 
(1760-1804). 

Joseph ben Abraham Katzenellenbogeu, 1804. 

Nahman Heilprin. 

Aryeh Lob ben Joseph Katzenellenbogen, 1798-1837. 

Isaac ben Israel of Pinsk, 1837-40. 

Jacob Mei'r Padua, 1S40-55. 

Zebi Hirsch Orenstein, 1855-64. Was expelled from Russia as 
a foreign Jew, he having been born at Lemberg. 

Joshua Lob Diskin, 1864-67. 

Joseph Bar Soloveitschik, 1869-92. 

Hayyim Soloveitschik, son of Joseph Bar; is now (1902) offici¬ 
ating as rabbi. 

Bibliography : Bershadski, Litovskie Yevrei , St. Petersburg, 
1883; Bershadski, Riissko-Ycvrciski Archil ), ib.; Feinsteiu, 
"Ir Teh illah< Warsaw, 1886; Griitz, Gesch. cler Juclcn, He¬ 
brew transl., vii., viii., passim . 

II. R. 

BRESTOVITZA : Town in the district and gov¬ 
ernment of Grodno, Russia, about forty miles south 
of the capital. From a record of a lawsuit between 
Paul Moskovich, parson of Brestovitza (Berestovec), 
and the Jew Moisei Isaacovich Klioroslienki of 
Grodno, brought before the court on Feb. 24, 1541, 
it is evident that Jews lived there before that date. 
The Jewish population in 1890 was 665. 

Bibliography: Akty Wilenskoi Archeoyraflchcskoi Kom- 
inissii , xvii. 284; Entziklopedicheski Slovar , vol. iv., St. 
Petersburg, 1895. 

H. R. 

BREUER, JOSEPH; Austrianphysician; born 
Jan. 15, 1842, at Vienna. He studied medicine at 
the University of Vienna, whence in 1863 he grad¬ 
uated with the degree of doctor of medicine and 
surgery. The same year he entered the service of 
the Vienna General Hospital (Allgemeines Kranken - 
hans); remaining there until 1866, when he was ap¬ 
pointed assistant to Oppolzer. Five years later he 
resigned that position, and soon after became privat- 
docent at the University of Vienna. 

In 1890 Breuer gave up his docentsliip to devote 
himself entirely to the practise of his profession and 
to writing on medicine. He has been a frequent 
contributor to the medical and physiological jour¬ 
nals of Austria and Germany; his special subject of 
study having been the physiology and pathology of 
the nervous system. Jointly with Hering he wrote 
“ Die Selbststeuerung der Atlimung Durch den Ner- 
vus Vagus ” (in the “ Sitzungsberichte der Wiener 
AKadcmic der TTissenscliatten, ” i960, lviii.), In ists 
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his monograph on the function of the semicircular 
canals in the labyrinth, “Ueber die Function der 
Bogengange des Olirlabyrintlies, 77 appeared in the 
“ Wiener Medicinische Jalirbiiclier.” In this mono- 
crmpli he broached a complete theory of equilibrium; 
maintaining that the peripheral apparatus of the 
sense of equilibrium has its seat in the semicircular 
canals. He has contributed to the literature of the 
static sense, in “Beitrage zur Lehre vom Statischen 
,Sinnc.” Breuer has also written a number of arti¬ 
cles that have appeared chiefly in Pfluger’s “ Archiv ” 
and other medical papers, and jointly with Sigmund 
Freud he published “Studien liber Hysterie,” Leip- 
sic and Vienna, 1895. 

Bibliography: Ludwig Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien , ii. 52. 
s, W. S. 

BRIBERY : The offer or receipt of anything of 
value in corrupt payment for an official act done or 
to be done. 

The moral basis for the Jewish law against bribery 
is clearly expressed in Deut. xvi. 19-20; see also 
Ex. xxiii. 8. Divine sanction for the injunction 
against bribery is found in another passage in Deu¬ 
teronomy, wherein God is described as the perfect 
Judge who regardeth not persons, nor taketh re¬ 
ward, and who executes the judgment of the orphan 
and the widow (x. 17-18). 

These general statements are applied clearly and 
forcibly by King Jehoshaphat in his charge to the 
new judges whom he appointed to 
In the preside in the courts of the various 
Bible. cities of Judah: “Take heed what ye 
do, for ye judge not for man but for 
the Lord who is with you in the judgment; where¬ 
fore, now let the fear of the Lord be upon you; 
take heed and do it; for there is no iniquity with 
the Lord our God, nor respect of persons, nor taking 
of bribes 77 (II Cliron. xix. 6, 7); and in a similar 
spirit he charged the Levites and the priests and the 
chief of the fathers of Israel (ib. 9). These admo¬ 
nitions seem to be a reflection of the words of Jethro 
in the plan which he offered to Moses for the consti¬ 
tution of courts, to assist the latter in judging the 
people. He sums up the qualifications of the judges 
in these words: “Thou slialt provide out of all the 
people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, 
hating gain 77 (Ex. xviii. 21). 

The Biblical law nowhere provides a penalty for 
this crime. It is mentioned among the crimes for 
which the curse was pronounced on Mount Ebal 
(Dent, xxvii. 25). According to the later law it 
was punished by the infliction of thirty-nine stripes, 
following the general maxim that wherever the 
punishment for a crime is not specifically men¬ 
tioned in the Bible, corporal punishment is to be 
inflicted. 

It is well known that the temptation to bribery is 
especially strong in Oriental countries, where public 
opinion is not well organized and where great, al¬ 
most irresponsible, power is lodged in the hands of 
the judges; and it appears from numerous passages 
in the Bible that the judges and the princes of Israel, 
especially during the period of kingship, freely sold 
judgment for mouev. It needs but one quotation 
to illustrate tills condition of tilings: " Tli v princes 


are rebellious, and companions of thieves; every 
one loveth bribes and followeth after rewards; they 
judge not the fatherless, neither doth the cause of 
the widow come unto them 77 (Isa. i. 23, v. 23, xxxiii. 
15). Other prophets accuse them of taking bribes 
even to shed blood (Ezek. xxii. 12; Amos v. 12; 
Micah iii. 1, vii. 3). The bribe-taker is condemned 
not only by the Law and the Prophets, hut also by 
the Psalmist (Ps. xv. 5) and the proverbial wisdom 
of the people (Prov. xvii. 23). 

The only case of actual bribe-taking recorded in 
the Bible is that of the sons of Samuel, of whom it 
is said: “ His sons walked not in his ways, but turned 
aside after lucre and took bribes, and perverted 
judgment” (I Sam. viii. 3); and it appears that this 
condition of things was the cause of the gathering 
of the elders of Israel for the purpose of electing a 
king who, the people fondly hoped, would put an 
end to this and other evils existing in the common¬ 
wealth (ib. iv. 22). 

The Talmudic law went be}mnd the Biblical law 
in its condemnation of bribery and in its regulations 
concerning it. The case of Kama, a 
Talmudic criminal judge of Babylonia (contem- 
Law. porary of Bab and Samuel), appears 
to have been the leading case on the 
question of the right of a judge to be paid for his 
services. Kama took a stater from each of the par¬ 
ties before lie tried a case, to pay liim for his loss of 
time; and the Talmud, after considerable argument 
for and against, justifies his action on that ground 
(Ket. 105a). Bab Huna similarly would not try a 
case until the litigants had furnished a substitute to 
do his work while he was acting as judge (#>.). 

The Mislinah lays down the broad rule that if 
a judge takes pay for rendering a judgment, the 
judgment is void (Mislinah Bekorot iv. 6). This, 
according to the reasoning in Kama’s case, seems 
to mean that if pay is taken after the judgment is 
rendered, or if it is taken from only one of the par¬ 
ties litigant, the judgment is void; and such a view 
may be harmonized with the view of the Talmud, 
that the judge is entitled to be paid for his loss of 
time, provided that both of the parties contribute, 
and provided the money is paid to him before he 
tries the case. 

The moral sense of Talmudists is illustrated by 
the following statement in the Sifre to Deut. xvi. 
19: “ ‘ Thou slialt not take a bribe ’ is not an injunc¬ 
tion against taking it for the purpose of clearing 
the guilty and convicting the innocent; this wrong 
is covered by the prohibition ‘ Thou slialt not wrest 
judgment, ’ but even to convict the guilty and acquit 
the innocent, thou slialt not take a bribe 77 (see^ also 
Mel*:., Mishpatim, 20: Maimonides, “Yad,” Sauli. 
xxiii. 1). Baba asked, “Why is it forbidden to take 
a bribe to free the innocent ?” and he answers the 
question himself, saying: “As soon as one accepts a 
bribe, he inclines to favor the donor and considers 
himself ‘ one with him ’; and no man will find him¬ 
self guilty ” (Ket. 105b). As it is impossible to de¬ 
termine judicially wlio is innocent and who is guilty, 
before the trial has taken place, the acceptance of 
the bribe before the trial, for the purpose of acquit¬ 
ting the innocent, is in itself tantamount to declar¬ 
ing who is innocent- Avitliont going tlirougli tlie 
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formality of a trial. 'This would seem to he the mean¬ 
ing of Paha’s answer. 

Paha’s statement that the person accepting the 
bribe considers himself as one with the briber, leads 
the Talmud to a fanciful interpretation of the word 
imp (“ bribe ”). -jmc? is compounded of two words, 
(“lie is one”; that is, he, the judge, “is 
one ” with the litigant, Pet. ib.). Pah Papa ex¬ 
presses this thought in other words: “A judge 
should not try the case of one whom he loves or 
hates, because he will find no guilt in his friend and 
no innocence in his foe” (Ket. ib.). The Talmud 
cites a number of instances where judges refused to 
try cases in which the parties litigant were persons 
who had befriended them. There was no question 
of bribery in the form of money involved in such 
cases, but the judges refused to try them upon the 
broad ground that one might be bribed, by kind 
words or by feelings of friendship, to 
Cases incline the scales of justice in favor of 
Cited in the one of the parties; and that therefore, 

Talmud, in order to preserve absolute impar¬ 
tiality, the judge should not stand on 
intimate footing with either of the parties litigant. 

Abba Arika refused to try a case in which the inn¬ 
keeper at whose inn he usually lodged was a party, 
and appointed another to try it (Sanh. 7b); Mar Sam¬ 
uel declined the case of a man who gave him his 
hand to assist him in landing from a ferry. Ame- 
mar refused to act as judge for a man who had 
picked a feather from his hair that had been lodged 
there by the wind; and Mar ‘Ukba, for a man who 
had trodden his spittle in the dust. The Talmud 
justifies their views upon strictly legal grounds. 
The law is, “ Thou slialt not take a bribe, ” not, “ Thou 
shalt not take gain or money ”; hence one may be 
bribed even by kind words. 

The most interesting case is that of P. Ismael bar 
Jose. It was his custom to receive every Friday 
from his own garden a basket of fruit, which his 
gardener carried to him. On one occasion the gar¬ 
dener brought the fruit on Thursday, that being 
court day. When P. Ismael asked him why he 
brought it on Thursday instead of the accustomed 
day, the gardener replied, “ I have a lawsuit to-day, 
and I thought I would bring the fruit with me,” 
presumably as a matter of convenience to save him 
the journey on the following day. But P. Ismael 
refused to act as judge in his case, appointing two 
other rabbis to try it. During the progress of the 
case he thought, “If my gardener will only say 
thus and so, he will win his case,” whereupon he 
said, “May the souls of those who take bribes be 
destroyed. If I, who did not even take the basket 
of fruit, and who would after all only have been 
taking my own property, am so prejudiced in favor 
of this man, how much more partial must be the 
judge who really accepts a bribe ” (Ket. 105b). 

Maimonides states the matter broadly in these 
words: “A judge may not sit to try the case of one 
to whom he is favorably inclined, even though such 
person may not be a relative or an intimate friend, 
nor may he try the case of one whom he dislikes, 
even though such person may not be his enemy nor 
does not seek to do him harm; for both litigants 
must stand equal before the judge, and must be 


considered equal in heart” (“Yad,” Sanh. xxiii. G). N 
An oifensive practise of the judges, of conducting || 
their business so that the fees of the court attend- {•! 
ants and scribes were unduly increased, was consul- || 
ered a species of bribe-taking, and was condemned H 
as such (Shab. 50a; “Yad,” Sanh. xxiii. 3; Shulhan K-; 
‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 9, 4). I| 

If the judge nevertheless tries the case of a person ^ 
who has sent him a gift before the summons issued, }.’ 
the other party can not attack the jurisdiction of the 
court on this account, for the judge is not legally 
disqualified from acting in such a case. It is, how- j& 
ever, his duty, under the opinions expressed by the •: 
authorities, to refuse to try the case because of a k 
possible prejudice in favor of the person who sent p 
him the gift (ib. 9, 2). If a judge has borrowed f : 
something from a person who afterward appears be¬ 
fore him as a litigant, lie is not permitted to try p 
the case, unless it appears that he is a man of means r 
or has property which the lender may borrow from [ 
him (“Yad,” Sanh. xxiii. 4; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen j 
Mishpat, 9, 1). 

The bribe-giver and the bribe-taker are equally t 
guilty before the law (ib. ; “Yad,” Sanh. xxiii. 2); 
and the bribe must be returned if the donor demands 
it (ib. xxiii. 1; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
ib.). The difficult}' which formerly existed by rea- \ 
son of the fact that judges were not paid for their \ 
services, was removed under the later ; 

Under the law. An annual tax was levied on the 
Later Law. community for the purpose of paying 

the judges a proper salary for their j 
services; and the moneys given or bequeathed for J 
sacred uses were likewise appropriated to this pur¬ 
pose (ib. 9 , 3). R. Moses Isserles thought it was best i 
to levy these taxes for payment of the judges’ sala- j 
ries at the beginning of the year, in order that they j 

might be assured of their support for the entire pe- j 

riod, and that they need not be beholden to any per¬ 
son (gloss, ib.). 

The frequent allusion in the Law to the fact that j 
bribe-taking has the effect of blinding the eyes of 
the wise, did not escape the attention of the liag- 
gadists, who said: “Every judge who takes a bribe 
and perverts judgment will not die before his eyes 
have grown dim, as it is written: For a bribe blind- 
eth the eyes of those who can see ” (Mishnali Peak 
viii. 9; see also Midrash Tan., Sliofetim, 8). 

Maimonides summarizes the question of bribery 
most impressively in the following words: “The 
judge must conduct himself as though a sword were 
lying- on his throat and Gehinnom open at his feet; 
he must know whom he is judging, before whom he 
is judging, and who will demand an account from 
him as to the justice of the judgment” (“Yad,” 
Sanh. xxiii. 8). See Judge; Justice and Equity, 
Principles of. 

e. c. D. W. A. 

[The following example is given in the Talmud of 
the venality of the non-Jewish judges: Imma Shalom, 

R. Gamaliel’s sister, wishing to expose a judge (prob¬ 
ably a Christian) who had the reputation of being 
proof against bribes, presented him with a golden 
candlestick, with the request to award to her a por¬ 
tion of her parents’ estate. His decision was: “ Since 
you [the Jews] have been banished from your coun- 
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try, the law of Moses is no longer applicable, but 
another law has been given that says: ‘ The son and 
the daughter shall inherit equally.’” On the fol¬ 
lowing day, however, after R. Gamaliel had pre¬ 
sented the judge with a Libyan ass, the judge said: 

«X have been looking over the conclusion of the 
new law, where it says: 1 1 am not come to destroy 
the law of Moses, but to complete it ’ [see Matt. v. 
17], and there it is said, ‘A daughter shall not in¬ 
herit with the son.’ ” Imma Shalom then said to 
the judge: “ Let your light shine like a candlestick,” 
reminding him of her present; but R. Gamaliel an¬ 
swered, “An ass came and overthrew the candle¬ 
stick ” (Shab. 116a, b; see also Pesik. xv. 122b et seq., 
mid parallels in Buber’s notes). In one passage of 
the Talmud it is said that the Persians; especially 
the Ghebers, took bribes and relented in the execu¬ 
tion of discriminating laws against the Jews if they 
were paid for it (Yeb. 63b; compare also B. K. 
117a). 

The Ilalakali with reference to not taking fees 
frequently gave rise to violent controversies in the 
Middle Ages, when the communities began to ap¬ 
point permanent rabbis with salaries; since it was 
considered unlawful to pay a rabbi who was also 
judge. See Fees; see also Giidemann, “Religions- 
geschiclitliclie Studien,” pp. 65-88.] 
j. sr. L. G. 

BRICHANY: Town in the government of Bes¬ 
sarabia, Russia, with (in 1898) 7,303 Jewish inhabit¬ 
ants in a total population of 8,094. The Jewish 
artisans number 972, most of whom are furriers who 
export fur overcoats and caps to the extent of 25,000 
per annum. About twenty-five families are occu¬ 
pied in the culture of tobacco and in gardening. 
About 700 Jews are day laborers, earning from 10 to 
30 copecks per day. 

II. n. S. J. 

BRICK: The expression “brick” (rtf 3^; trans¬ 
lated once “tile” in A. V., Ezek. iv. 1) designates 
both the burnt and the sun-dried brick. However, 
there is only one certain passage in which the first 
kind is referred to—viz., Gen. xi. 3—and there the 
Babylonian custom of “burning brick thoroughly ” 
(thus A. V.; “ thoroughly ” should be omitted) seems 
to be treated as not less foreign to Palestine than is 
the use of bitumen (R. Y.) for mortar. Apparently, 
all other passages mean the unburnt mud-brick, 
dried solely by the sun. This practise is current 
in the ancient Orient and in the modern East 
likewise, which still has in general a great pref¬ 
erence for unbaked clay as building material. The 
A. Y. in II Sam. xii. 31; Nalium iii. 14; Jer. xliii. 
9, speaks of the brick-kiln, but the rendering is not 
correct. The first passage—which was formerly 
considered as a strong proof of the barbarous cruelty 
of David’s time—is most likely to be translated, 
“David made them [the captives] labor with the 
brick-mold ” (compare R, Y. margin on this slight 
emendation). Similarly, R. Y. margin in Nahum, 
in accordance with the Peshitta. In Jer. xliii. 9 the 
R. V. substitutes “brickwork” (margin, “pavement 
or square ”; so also the Pesh. and Hoffmann; the 
former translation was defended by Ilitzig and 
others). No version offers any support to the idea 


of a kiln in these passages (see G. Hoffmann, in 
Stade’s “ Zeitsclirift, ” 1882, ii. 53 et seq.). 

Indeed, burnt bricks in Oriental ruins seem to 
date from Roman times. Egypt—in which the sun- 
dried brick from Nile mud formed the material for 
all secular buildings and even for many tombs (in 
earliest time, for all the royal tombs and pyramids) 
seems to furnish the best analogue. The only 
means employed by the Egyptians to give greater 
durability to this material was the admixture of 
straw and stubble with the clay: mentioned in Ex. 
v. 7. This seems to have been a purely Egyptian 
custom. On Egyptian monuments there are found 
scenes representing brickmaking; and among these 
some showing captive Semites at work with the 
brick-mold, who have often erroneously been taken 
for Israelites. 

In Babylonia (see above on Gen. xi.) burnt bricks 
were often employed for the outer layers of impor¬ 
tant public constructions, because of the copious 
winter rains of the country. This led to a high de¬ 
velopment of the ornamentation of buildings with 
glazed and painted bricks and tiles: so, for example, 
Nebuchadnezzar’s palace at Babylon. In Egypt 
only a few instances of the employment of such 
methods can be found (Tell el-Amarna, Tell el- 
Yehudive); while the Persians still used such bricks 
in the Babylonian manner, for instance, in .the palace 
of Susa. But, by the side of this, the unburnt 
brick always played the greater part. It may be 
mentioned that the size of Babylonian and Egyptian 
bricks was larger than that of the modem brick, often 
enormous. In both countries the brick-mold—that 
is, tbe open box with a handle—often furnished a 
royal or official stamp for the bricks, stating tbe 
date, and the building for which the bricks were 
determined, etc. Of none of these higher develop¬ 
ments of brick-manufacturing have examples been 
found in Palestine, which country offered rich ma¬ 
terial in stones for public buildings. The unburnt 
bricks of which the Palestinian mounds exhibit nu¬ 
merous examples seem to have formed the principal 
building material for private houses, except for a 
few of the most wealthy (Isa. ix. 9; Amos v. 11). 
See Clay; and on the use of a “tile” for sketching 
(Ezek. iv. 1) see Writing. 


BRIDE.—In Mystic Lore: The allegorical 
use of the name “Bride” for “Israel” is based upon 
Hosea ii. 19-20: “I will betroth thee forever,” and, 
in conjunction with Ezek. xvi. 8, gave rise to the 
allegorical interpretation of the Song of Solomon as 
typifying the espousal of God as the King of Peace 
(Solomon) and Israel (the Shulamite), at the redemp¬ 
tion from Egx'pt and the erection of the tabernacle 
(see Pesik. la, 6a; Pesik. R., ed. Friedmann, v. 
17b, 21b; Cant, R. to Iv. 8-12, where the expression 
“ kallah ” [bride] is referred to Israel). However, 
according to Crigen ( u Can tic. Cantieor.” Ilomily iv.; 
compare also “Tehilat Perusli Shir ha-Shirim” in 
“ Steinschneider Festschrift ” and Allegorical In¬ 
terpretation), the Palestinian Jews gave the Song 
of Solomon a Rustical interpretation, allowing it to 
he studied only by men of mature age. This would 
indicate that, like the “ merkabali ” of Ezekiel and 
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the Creation story, the Song of Solomon served as a 
basis for Gnostic mysteries such as Paul suggests in 
Eph. v. 32, where he finds in the union of husband 
and wife “a sacred mystery,” obviously of cosmo¬ 
logical character. Accordingly, the bride and bride¬ 
groom were important in the Gnostic mysteries. See 
Iremeus, “ Ad versus Haereses,” 1. vii. 1: “Hakamot 
(Sophia), the mother, after all her seed had been per¬ 
fected, enters the pleroma as bride and receives the 
Savior or Demiurge as her spouse,” which “mystery 
of conjunction ” these heretics dramatically imitated 
in their illicit marriages. 

Yet these mysteries borrowed the anthropomor¬ 
phic form of the Deity from the Song of Solomon 
(Schmidt, “ Gnostische Scliriften in Koptischer 
Sprache,” 1892, pp. 279-281, where Cant. iii. 11 is 
quoted), exactly as did the Jewish cabalists when 
measuring the dimensions of the Deit) r in the “ Sliffne 
Komah” ^Gaster, “Monatsschrift,” 1893, p. 216). 

In conformity with this idea Malkut, “ the King¬ 
dom,” the lowest of the Ten Sefirot, is called the 
bride, because she desires, but. has not attained, the 
union with Ze'er Anpin, the creative power or 
“Microprosopus” (the Lesser Countenance); where¬ 
as Binali (“ the Intelligence ”), as the Mother Super¬ 
nal, is actually united with the Father, “the Ancient 
One,” the Erek Anpin (“the Vast Countenance,” or 
“ Macroprosopus ”) in the Upper Sphere of the Ten 
Sefirot (Zohar, in Idra Zutta, pp. 207-279). See 
Sefirot. 

The union therefore of the bride or matron 
(“ matronita ”) with her celestial spouse, that is to lift 
the created world into the sphere of the supreme 
fulness of glory (the pleroma of Paul in Eph. iii. 
19), by doing works of goodness and holiness, is the 
object of life, according to the cabalists—a truly 
spiritual view in itself, yet one which led the erring 
to all sorts of abuse, exactly as the ancient Gnostic 
mystery of Simon Magus and many Christian here¬ 
tics had done in the second and third centuries. 
Shabbethai Zebi and his followers in the seventeenth 
century were entangled iu sensualism of the worst 
character. Compare Sabbatii. See also Betrothal. 

K. 

bridegroom: and bridegroom’s 

FRIENDS. See Betrothal ; Marriage. 

BRIDEGROOM OF GENESIS (Hatan 

Bereshit). See Bridegroom of the Law. 

BRIDEGROOM OF THE LAW (Hatan 

Torah.) : The somewhat poetic designation of Bride¬ 
grooms of the Law and of Genesis are given to the 
persons called up in the synagogue to the reading of 
the chapters ending and beginning the Pentateuch re¬ 
spectively (Dent, xxxiii. 27-xxxiv. 12;Gen. i. 1-ii. 3). 
This takes place on Simliat Torah, or the Rejoicing 
of the Law festival, which is the second day of the 
Shemini ‘Azeret, or Eighth Day of Solemn Assembly, 
in those communities in which the second-day fes¬ 
tival is observed. It is considered a privilege to be 
the one to whom the concluding or the openingpor- 
tion of the Law is read; and those persons upon whom 
the choice of the congregation falls are esteemed as 
specially honored. The honor of the bridegroom 
of the Law is greater than that of the bridegroom 


of Genesis. Other privileges are conferred upon the 
recipients of these dignities in order to increase the 
distinction of their station. They are not called to 
the Law by the ordinary formula, “Ya‘amod” (Let 
N. N. arise)—which is otherwise used-—but by a 
special, poetic invocation, beginning (in the Ashke¬ 
nazic ritual) with the words mjn i>njin mL'nn 
NIUn (“by permission of the great, almighty, ;l n<| 
tremendous God ”) for the Hatan Torah; and 

(“by permission of Him 
who is exalted above all blessing and song”) for 
the Hatan Bereshit. The bridegrooms of the Law 
and of Genesis usually make large money offerings 
to the synagogue, iu recognition of the honor con¬ 
ferred upon them, and entertain the congregation at 
a more or less elaborate banquet, either in the meet¬ 
ing-room or the basement of the synagogue or at 
their private residences. See Tabernacles, and 
Simiiat Toraii. For the origin of the name and 
the custom see Crown of the Law. 

Bibliography: Midrash Shir lm-Shirim, i. 9; Scfer ha- 
. Minhagim , min nncir jnm; Shulhan ‘Arulu Orali 
Hamjhn, § 009; Abraliarns, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages, p. 29; Dembitz, Services in Synagogue andl Home , 
p. 2S3. 1 

A. B. D. 

BRIDEGROOM OF THE TORAH. See 

Bridegroom of the Law. 

BRIDLE : A term used in the English versions 
of the Bible interchangeably with bit to represent 
the three Hebrew words JDT ;no, and DlDPlD, which, 
however, do not as a rule denote the usual head- 
gear of a horse or other beast of burden, consisting 
of a head-stall, a bit, and reins.* In many passages 
“halter ”— i.c., a simple rope or leathern strap where¬ 
with to hold the animal in check—would seem to he 
the more appropriate rendering. 

No description of the head-harness is found in the 
Hebrew Bible. As horses came into use only at a 
late period, and then more for purposes of luxury 
than utility, the pictures of steeds with elaborate 
head-gear found on the Assyrian monuments (see 
Layard, “Nineveh”) can not be held to throw any 
light on the contrivances employed by the Hebrews, 
though the arrangement with bells mentioned in Zecli. 
xiv. 20 was in all probability adopted in imitation 
of Assyrian fashion. The ox, the ass, as well as the 
mule, and to a less extent the camel, took the place 
of the horse. To guide and control the first-men¬ 
tioned animal the goad sufficed; and, if Arabic cus¬ 
tom may be supposed to retain the primitive habits 
of the ancient Hebrews, the camel was led by a rope 
attached to a ring of either copper (“hurrah ”); or 
hair (“liizamah ”), which was passed through one of 
the nostrils. 

Still, bridles were not altogether unknown, as 
distinct names for them were employed according 
as they were used for the horse or the camel. These 
bridles were very simple affairs, often made of mere 
twine; while the bits were, at least in pre-Moham¬ 
medan days, of wood (“sajarah ”). Even among the 
modern Arabs the iron bit passes underneath the 
chin (jaws) of the horse, or is in front of the mouth 
(see Socin, “Diwan aus Central-Arabien,” i. 288). 
This arrangement explains some passages in which 
the usual translation by “bridle” has produced 




Procession qf Bridegroom of the Law on tjik Eye of the iiejoicing of the Law. 
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confusion. Job xxx. 11, R. V., “they have cast off 
the bridle,” refers to the slipping of the halter. Isa. 
xxx. 28, “bridle in the jaws” should be rendered 
“ halter (or bridle with iron) on the jaws. ” A bridle 
with a ring arrangement through the nose is meant 
in II Kings xix. 28 by the Hebrew word Yin (“in 
thy nose”), to which YDE> (“over thy lips”) is a 
parallel. See also Prov. xxvi. 3; Isa. xxxvii. 29, 
A. V.; Ps. xxxii. 9, R. V., “bit and bridle”; more 
accurately, “bridle and halter.” 

In Ps. xxxix. 2 (A. V., 1) D1DTO is properly trans¬ 
lated in the Revised Version by “muzzle.” The 
allusion there is to the use of a basket-like network 
which was passed over the head of the animal and 
fastened behind the ears and around the neck; en¬ 
veloping the mouth as with a bag, to prevent the 
bearer biting the yoke-mate or other animals in the 
caravan. In the psalm it is the tongue which thereby 
is hindered from “biting.” As this “muzzle” also 
interfered with the taking of food, the humane law 
of Dent. xxv. 4 forbade its being put over the 
mouth of the ox while on the threshing-floor. 

E. G. LI. 

BRIEG: Town in Silesia; formerly the capital 
of the duchy of the same name. Jews settled there 
about 1324, chiefly because it was situated on the 
commercial route to Breslau, in which place a col¬ 
ony of Jews had long resided. The Jewish commu¬ 
nity of Brieg had its separate place of worship 
from early times. In the fourteenth century the 
Jews of Brieg were persecuted on account of their 
usurious practises; and in 1392 it was claimed that 
all debts of the duke had been discharged by the 
payments to Jacob, the son of Moses, a Jew of 
Brieg, of a certificate of indebtedness. In 1398 the 
Brieg Jews bought a letter of protection from the 
duke, whereby they were guaranteed the peaceful 
possession of their privileges. But in 1401 they 
were driven from the city, except Jacob and Se- 
man von Reiclienbach, who had received a patent 

of protection from tlie duke’s council for six years 
from May 1, 1899. Salomo, a capitalist, lent large 
sums of money to royal houses in the fifteenth 
century. 

With the decline of Breslau as a trade center, the 
Jews of Brieg became little more than an isolated 
community; and in modern times they shared the lot 
of the other Silesian Jews. They carried on insig¬ 
nificant trade operations as a rule. The couquest of 
Silesia by Frederick the Great wrought but slight 
change in their condition. 

At the present time (1902) Brieg has a Jewish com¬ 
munity of 310 souls, of whom 55 are house-owners. 
Three charitable societies exist, for the care of the 
poor, for burying paupers, and a woman's league. 
Brieg is included in the union of congregations of 
the districts of Breslau and Liegnitz. 

Bibliography : Brann, Gcsch. der Judcn in Schlesien; 
Jethro, dcs Dcutsch-Israclitisclicn Gcmcindehundcft. 
p- A. M. F. 

BRIEGER, LUDWIG : German physician and 
medical writer; born at Glatz, in Prussian Silesia, 
July 26, 1849. He received his education at the 
gymnasium of his native town and at the univer¬ 
sities of Breslau and Strasburg. From the latter 
he was graduated as M.D. in 1875. After a post¬ 


graduate course at Vienna and Berlin, he became 
assistant at the private ophthalmic hospital of Cohn 
at Breslau, at the same time studying under Colm- 
heim at the pathological institute of the university. 
Leaving Breslau in 1876, he went to Bern as assist¬ 
ant to Quincke at the medical hospital of the 
university. 

From Bern, Brieger removed in 1878 to Berlin, 
attending the physiological laboratory. In 1879 he 
became assistant to Frericlis, and later to Leyden at 
the First Medical Hospital, Berlin. From 1881 lie 
was privat-docent, and from 1887 titular professor 
in the University of Berlin. In 1890 he opened a 
private dispensary and hospital. The same year lie 
was elected assistant professor, and in 1891 was ap¬ 
pointed chief physician of the university hospital 
and dispensary for contagious diseases. In 1897 lie 
occupied the chair of pathology and therapeutics 
as substitute for Professor Ehrlich. Since 1899 he 
has occupied the chair of general therapeutics. The 
following year he received the title of “ Gelieimer 
Medizinalratli. ” 

Brieger is a contributor to numerous medical 
journals, and has written many essays and books 
dealing with pharmacology, pharmaceutical chem¬ 
istry, bacteriology, pathology, and therapeutics, and 
is considered an authority on each of these subjects. 

Of his many essays and books the following may 
be mentioned: (1) “Zur Physiologischen Wirkung 
der Abfuhrmittel, ” in “ Archiv fur Experimental Pa¬ 
thologic und Therapie,” 1877; (2) “ Ueberdie Aroma- 
tisclien Producte der Faulniss im Eiweiss,” in “Zeit- 
selirift fur Physikalische Chemie,” 1879; (3) “Zur 
Kenntnissnahme des Physiologischen Verhaltnisses 
des Brenzcatechin, Hydrocliinon, und Resorcin ” 
in Du Bois-Re} r mond’s “Archiv lur Physiologie,” 
1879; (4) “ Beitrage zur Lehre von der Fibrosen Hepa¬ 
titis,” in Virchow’s “ Archiv fur Pathologische Ana- 
tomie und Physiologie und fur Klinisclie Medizin,” 
1879; (5) “ UeberEinige Bestandtheile des Jauchigen 
Eiters des Mensclien, ” in “ Zeitsclirift fur Physika¬ 
lische Chemie,” 1S81; (6) “Beitrag zur Schrecklali- 
mung,” in “Zeitsclirift fur Klinisclie Medizin,” 1881, 
pp. 121 et seq. ; (7) “ Ueber Febris Recurrens,”in the 
“Charite Annalen,” 1881, pp, 136-150; (8) “Ueber 
Spaltungs Producte der Bacterien,” in “Zeitsclirift 
fur Physikalische Chemie,” 1S84; (9) “Ueber Pto¬ 
maine,” Berlin, 1885-86 (in this work, consisting of 
three volumes, the author proves that the bacteria 
develop their injurious qualities through a specific 
poisonous product of the toxins and toxalbumins); 
(10) “Ueber das Vorkommen von Tetanie bei einem 
am Wundstarrkrampf Erkrankten Individuum,” in 
“Berliner Klinisclie Woclienschrift,” 188S, pp. 329 et 
seq. ; (11) withStadtliagen, “Ueber Cystinurie, Nebst 
Bemerkungen uber einen Fall von Morbus Macu- 
losus Werlhofii,” ib. 1889, pp. 344 et seq., 455 et seq. ; 
(12) with C. Fraukel, “Untersuchungen fiber Bak- 
teriengifte,” ib. 1890, pp. 241 et seq., 268 et seq. ; (13) 
with Ehrlich, “Ueberdie Uebertragung der Immu- 
nitat Durcli Milch,” in “Deutsche Medizinische 
Woclienschrift.” 1892, pp. 393 et seq. ; (14) “Ueber 
die Klinisclie Bedeutung des Elsnerisclien Typlms- 
Nach weises,” ib. 1895, No. 50; (15) “Klinisclie Beob- 
aclitungen an Zwei Leprosen,” in “Berliner Kli- 
nisclie Woclienschrift,” 1896, pp. 1105 eiseq. ; and (16) 
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« xjeber Vcrsuclie der Uebertragung der Syphilis auf 
Tliiere und uber Serumtherapie bei Syphilis,” in 
“IClinischcs Jahrbucli,” 1899. 

niBi ioGRAPHT: Hirsch, Blngrapliisches Lexilwn , s.v., Vienna, 

]3 J881 •Pagel, BiograpUsclies Lexilwn, s.v., Vienna, 1901. 
g F. T. H. 

BRIELI or BRIEL (^nn), JUDAH LEON 
BEN ELIEZER (also known in rabbinical litera¬ 
ture under the contraction MaHaRIL) : Rabbi in 
Mantua; born about 1648; died in 1722. 

Brieli, besides being a high Talmudical authority, 
as is shown in the responsa of his contemporaries 
Isbmael Coen, Morpurgo, and others who asked his 
opinion on halakic questions, was well versed in 
the secular sciences, which he zealously cultivated. 
Being highly esteemed by the Sephardic community 
of Amsterdam on account of his learning, his char¬ 
acter, and his great age, he was asked by Zebi Ash¬ 
kenazi (Hakam Zebi) and his followers for his sup¬ 
port in their campaign against Hayyun and his 
cabalistic vagaries. Brieli, who was opposed to the 
Cabala in general, could have but little sympathy 
with I-Iayyun. He accordingly addressed two let¬ 
ters to Hakam Zebi (the first was published in 
“ Millnimot Adonai”), three to Ayllon, two to the 
board of the Amsterdam community, and one to 
Benjamin Finzi, in all of which he condemned Hay- 
yun and approved the suppression of his book. 
Hayvun in his pamphlet against Hakam Zebi, enti¬ 
tled “ Ha-Zad Zebi, ” says that Brieli is a Latinist and 
philosopher, but knows nothing about the Cabala; 
that he (Brieli) denies to Simeon ben Yohai the au¬ 
thorship of tlieZoliar; that he (Brieli), contrary to 
the Jewish law, has never married, and wears no 
beard. 

Brieli was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Shefer Kelale ha-Dikduk ” (The Beauty of the 
Grammatical Rules), a Hebrew grammar; (2) 

“ Hassagot ‘al Sifreha-Sliehihim ” (Criticisms on the 
Books of the Apostles); (8) “La Sjnagoga Disin- 
gannata dagli Inganni del Padre Pinamonti ”; (4) 

“ Esame clelle Biflessioni Teologiclie, ” on the miracles. 
Of these only the first-named was published (Man¬ 
tua, 1724); the others are still extant in manuscript 
(Dei Rossi, Nos. 22, 23; Ncubauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” s.v.). Brieli also translated into Hebrew the 
letters of Seneca (“ Kcrem Hemecl, ” ii. 119). 

Aii elegy on Brieli was published by his pupil 
Cohen Modon, under the title “Zir lia-?irim,” in 
which Brieli’s knowledge of mathematics, logic, 
and natural history is highly praised. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-Gcdolim , i. 33: Nepl-Glii- 
Si meant Gcclole Tisradv. 1ST: ; Dei Ross, ^o»«no 
Storied, p. 75; Griitz, Gesch. der Jiiden, x. 4S<, 488 , Stem- 
solmelcler, Cat. Bodl, col. 1299; Mortara, m Cornel e lsiae- 
litico, i. 101 ct seq. y 

L. G. 

BRIER. See Bramble. 

BRIGHT, JOHN : English statesman and ora¬ 
tor; horn at Greenbank, Nov. 16, 1811; died in 
Rochdale March 27, 1889. It has been stated that 
his mother, Martha Jacobs, was a Jewess; but this 
statement is erroneous, such Biblical names being 
not uncommon among the English peasantry. Din¬ 
ing his long public career lie more than once distin¬ 
guished himself as an unflinching advocate of the 
political emancipation of the Jews of England, on 
III.—25 


the ground of what he designated “justice to the 
Jewish population of the country.” On'May 14, 
1849, on the introduction of the Parliamentary 
Oaths’ Bill—which dealt with the question of the 
right of Jews to sit in Parliament—Bright delivered 
a powerful speech in the House of Commons, fer¬ 
vently advocating the claims of the Jewish race and 
declaring that he “ should vote for the bill, as far as 
it goes, because it admitted Jews into Parliament.” 
On many other occasions he took the same position, 
as, for instance, in 1851, when the question of Jew¬ 
ish disabilities was raised in Parliament by the action 
of Alderman Salomons. But in his speech deliv¬ 
ered in the House of Commons on April 15, 1853, 
during the debate on the Jewish Disabilities 
Bill, Bright gave the most vigorous expression to 
his principles of religious equality as applied to the 
Jews. His attitude toward the Jews was independ¬ 
ent of any personal feeling, and was a direct out¬ 
come of his religious and political principles. 


Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle . March 29, 18S9, P-9 ; April 
5, 1889, p. 8; Bright's Speeches on Questions of Public 
Policy , edited by James E. Thorold Rogers, ii. 4S7-49o, Lon¬ 
don, 1S6S. -g g 


BRILL, AZRIEL : Hungarian rabbi and author; 
lived in the first half of the nineteenth century; 
assistant rabbi (dayyan) at Pest, Hungary. He 
wrote; “Hadrat Kodesh” (Beauty of Holiness), con¬ 
taining the Mishnali treatises, Rosh lia-Shanah, and 
Yoma, with a commentary and German translation; 
a collection of the prescriptions and prayers for the 
ten penitential days; also an essay on the Temple 
ritual for the Day of Atonement, and a Jewish cal¬ 
endar up to 6000 (Ofen, 1827). 


Bibliography: Steiuschneider, Cat. Bodl. Iso. 1469. Furst, 
Bibl, Jud, i. 132; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefanm, p. 134. 
l c I- Der. 


BRILL, JEHIEL: Russian journalist. Ac¬ 
cording to Zeitlin he was born in 1836 in Tult- 
seliin, Russian Poland; but Fuenn, who knew him 
well, states that he was bom in British India. He 
died in London JSTov. 12, 1SS6. Taken to Constan¬ 
tinople when quite young, and later brought to 
Jerusalem, he grew up in the latter city and tlieie 
received a Talmudical education and the stiictl} 
Orthodox training common to natives of Russia lin¬ 
ing in Palestine. In 1863, with the assistance of his 
father-in-law, the traveler Jacob Safir, he estab¬ 
lished the Hebrew monthly “ Ha-Lebanon, ” which, 
after the appearance of the twelfth number, w as 
suppressed by the Turkish government. After 
many tribulations Brill went to Paris, where he 
a o-ain commenced to publish the “Lebanon, fiist as 
a°semi-montlilv (1865-68), and later as a weekly 
(1868-70). The Frauco-Prussian war and the siege 
of Paris, by cutting off communication with his 
readers—practically all of whom were outside of 
France—forced him to suspend the publication of his 
journal for the second time. He went to Mat ence, 
where he established a Hebrew printing-office and 
renewed the publication of the weekly “ Lebanon 
this time as a Hebrew edition of the “Mainzer Israel¬ 
ite,” edited by M. Lehmann, who occupied in Ger¬ 
man Jewrv a position corresponding to the one oc¬ 
cupied by Brill among the Jews of eastern Europe. 
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In May ence tlie publication of the “Lebanon” was 
continued from 1872 to 1881. This journal became 
the acknowledged organ of ultra-conservative Jews; 
and many pious rabbis contributed to and took an 
interest in its Talmudical literary department, the 
“ Yarkete Lebanon.” During* part of this time Brill 
also edited and published a Yiddish or Judtco-Ger- 
man weekly entitled “ Ha-Yisrael,” which, like his 
Hebrew publication, circulated mainly in Russia. 
The Orthodox class, however, never evinced suffi¬ 
cient interest in journalism in general to make its 
organ a financial success; and the “Lebanon” had 
for the third time to be discontinued. 

When the movement to establish colonies in Pales¬ 
tine or its vicinity was inaugurated, after the out¬ 
break of persecutions in Russia, Brill, who was well 
acquainted with the Holy Land and with the lan¬ 
guages spoken there, was, through the recommenda¬ 
tion of Rabbi Samuel Mohilever, chosen by the Alli¬ 
ance Israelite Universelle and l\y Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild to conduct from Russia to Palestine a 
small group of experienced farmers, who were to be 
established in or near the Alliance colony, Mikweli 
Israel. He started from Rosinoi, Russian Poland, 
with eleven men—ten farmers and a “ me lamed ” 
(teacher)—Nov. 21, 1882, and arrived at Palestine 
the following month. The story of his journey and 
of its results is given in detail in his work, 

“ Yesod ha-Ma‘aleli ” (The Base of the Slope), which 
Brill published in 1888 in Mayence, whither he had 
returned a sadly disappointed man. In 1884 Brill 
settled in London, and there established a new Yid¬ 
dish weekly newspaper, the “ Sulamith.” In 1886 
he started, for the fourth time, to publish the “Leb¬ 
anon,” but was forced to announce its suspension 
after the publication of a few numbers. He died 
suddenly in London the same year. 

“ Yesod ha-Ma'alali ” is the only book written by 
Brill. He published, while in Paris, three works 
containing inedited manuscripts from the library of 
Baron Giinzburg, which are described in Zeitlin, 

“ Bibliotheca Hebraica Post-Mendelssohniana, ” p. 42. 
He also published, with an introduction, an old 
anonymous manuscript, “Be’er ha-Golah,” on Jew- 
ish archeology (Mayence, 1877), with notes by Jacob 
Tarpower and Reuben Rapoport. 


Bibliography : Fuerm, Kencset Yisrael , pp. 520, 521; idem, 
tn Ha-Zefira , 1SS6, No. 172 ; Zeitlin, Bibliotheca Hebraica 
Post-Mcntlchsohniana , pp. 41, 42. 

S. P. Wl. 


BRILL, JOEL. See Loewe, Joel. 

BRILL, JOSEPH (also known under the 
pseudonym of “Ayob” [DPtf contracted from Ani 
Joseph Brill]): Russian teacher and Hebrew writer; 
born at Gorki, near Mobilev, on the Dnieper, 1889. 
He studied Talmud at the yeshibot of Shklov and 
Vitebsk, and later settled in Minsk, where he opened 
a school for Jewish boys, and in which town he is 
still active as teacher and writer. 

Brill’s first articles appeared in the early sixties in 
the Hebrew periodicals “ Ha-Maggid,” “Ha-Meliz,” 
and “Ha-Karmel. ” An excellent Hebrew style and 
a fine humor are the chief characteristics of his wri¬ 
tings. Besides numerous articles in Hebrew year¬ 
books and periodicals, he has published: “ Ish 
Jehudi” (The Jew), a translation from the English 


of the live-act. drama by Richard Cumberland 
Wilna, 1884; “Kizzur Shulhan ‘Aruk” (Satirical 
Instructions for Teachers and Pedagogues), in the 
collection “Ozar ha-Sifrut,” Cracow, 1890;'“Mid¬ 
rash Soferim,” satirical characteristics of contempo¬ 
rary Hebrew writers, in “Ha-Shahar,” Vienna, 1879; 
“Lefauim” (In Times of Old), a sketch in “Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,” 1892, iv. He has prepared for publica¬ 
tion a volume of poems, a volume of aphorisms, 
proverbs, and a volume of stories. Some of his 
correspondence with Hebrew writers is published 
in II. Rosenberg’s “Ozar Miktabim we-Sippurim,” 
St. Petersburg, 1882. 

Bibliography: Ozar ha-Sifrut, iy. 643-650, Cracow, 1892 

II. R. 

BRILL, SAMUEL LOW ; Hungarian rabbi 
and Talmudical scholar; born Sept. 14, 1814, in 
Budapest; died April 8, 1897. He was carefully 
educated by his father, Azriel Brill (1778-1858), who 
was teacher and associate rabbi at Pest, and the 
author of several works in the Hebrew language. 
After having been carefully grounded at home in 
Hebrew studies, and graduating with honors from 
the Protestant Lyceum of his native city, he attended 
the ■Talmud schools at Eisenstadt (1832) [under M. 
J. Peris], Presburg (1834-35) [under Moses Sofer], 
aud Prague (1836), where he obtained, at the age of 
twenty-two, his rabbinical degree. In 1842-43 he 
was registered in the University of Berlin, where lie 
attended the courses of famous teachers, such as 
Boeckli, the classical philologist; Ritter, the geog¬ 
rapher ; Leopold Ranke, the historian; Schelling, and 
others, and associated with Leopold Zunz and 
Michael Sachs. 

Returning to his native city, he was appointed 
assistant rabbi in 1843, and associate rabbi in 1850. 
Although he did not come before the public at large 
either in print (his only publication was an anony¬ 
mous necrology of his teacher Moses Sofer, in the 
“Allg. Zeit. des Judentliums,” 1838) or on the plat- 
form, he soon became widely known by his Tal¬ 
mudic lectures, which he enlivened with material 
drawn from Hebrew and general literature. Among 
his earliest pupils were W. Baclier and I. Goldziher. 

Brill was highly esteemed not only by his corelig¬ 
ionists, but also by the Hungarian government, and 
was its first counselor when it was preparing to 
institute a rabbinical seminary (see Moritz Bloch 
[Ballagi]). He was also one of the founders of 
tlie Jewish Theological Seminary (“ Landesrabbiner- 
schule ”), inaugurated in 1877, in which institution 
he held the position of teacher of Talmud from 1877 
till 1887, having previously (since 1872) been presi¬ 
dent of the rabbinical college of Budapest. He 
also took part in tlie Israelitic county-congress of 
1868-69. During Brill’s lifetime a number of subtle 
extracts from his Talmudic glosses were published in 
tlie “Monatsschrift,” 1896-97, and the “Magyar 
Zsid5 Szemle,” of the same years, by Ludwig Blau. 

A few sermons have also been printed in the last- 
named periodical. 

Brill’s valuable Hebrew library became the prop¬ 
erty of the seminary at Budapest. 

Bibliography: L. Blau, Samuel LOw Brill: His Life and 
Character , in Hungarian, with portrait, Budapest, 1902. 

s. L. B. 
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BRIMSTONE : Sulfur in a solid state. It is 
found in Palestine, in the region along the banks of 
the Jordan and around the Dead Sea, both in com¬ 
bination with other elements and in its pure state. 
In the latter condition it is still employed medici¬ 
nally for skin-diseases by the wandering Arab tribes, 
-who make further use of it in the preparation of 
gunpowder. Brimstone is also found in the hot 
springs that line both shores of the Dead Sea. In 
one of these springs (at Callirrhoe), Herod took baths 
in the hope of finding a cure for his ailment (Jose¬ 
phus, “Ant.” xvii. 6). Besides these two sources 
there was still a third which was known in Bible 
times. The two passages in Isaiah (xxx. 33, xxxiv. 
9) point clearly to sulfur produced by volcanic 
eruptions. Sulfur is very inflammable; and this 
accounts for the fact that it is nearly always men¬ 
tioned in connection with fire (Gen. xix. 24; Deut. 
xxix. 23; Ps. xi. 6; Ez. xxxviii. 22). 

Biblical writers do not refer to the useful qualities 
of brimstone; whenever it is mentioned it is always 
as an instrument of God in exacting the penalty 
from the wicked (besides the above passages see Job 
xviii. 15); and this idea is continued in the New 
Testament (Rev. xiv. 10, xix. 20, xx. 10). This 
may be due in a measure to the recollection of the 
traditions of the destruction of Sodom and Gomor¬ 
rah ; the large quantities of brimstone found in the 
region suggesting it as the agent of destruction, 
j. jr. G. B. L. 

BRINDISI (Hebrew, : Seaport on the 

coast of Calabria, Italy, whence the ancient Romans 
embarked for the East. Jews undoubtedly settled 
there at a very early period. In the Talmud (‘Er. 
iv. 1) it is recounted that four illustrious Mishnaic 
doctors (tannaim), among whom was R. Gamaliel, 
returned from this city to their home! Benjamin 
of Tudela says that at his time ten Jewish families 
were living there, all engaged in the art of dyeing. 

Bibliography: Hebrew inscriptions explained by Graziado 
Ascoli in reports of the congress of Orientalists of Florence, 
1894; Guerrieri, Gli Ebrei a Brindisi e a Lecce, Turin, 1901. 
g. Y. C. 

BRISK. See Brest-Litovsk. 

BRISKER, AARON B. MEIR. See Aaron 
e. Meir of Brest. 

BRISTOL : Commercial seaport city in the coun¬ 
ties of Gloucester and Somerset, England. Jews 
settled very early at Bristol, which was the center 
of the slave-trade between England and Ireland, 
until its discontinuance, under the influence of St. 
Wimbald, (?) in 1172, after the conquest of Ireland by 
Henry II. The names are known of no fewer than 
eighteen Jews of the twelfth century who lived in 
Bristol. Of these the most important was Moses of 
Bristol, father of Yom-Tob, the author 
Early of “ Seler lia-Tanuaim,” and grandson 
History, of Rabbi Simon of Trier (Treves), a 
martyr of the Second Crusade. In 
Richard of Devizes’ account of English cities, as 
given by a French Jew, Bristol is described as a 
city of soap-boilers (Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin Eng¬ 
land,” p. 149). After the decline of the slave-trade 
in Bristol, many Jews left the town; Moses going 


to Oxford, others to Nottingham and London. 
When, however, John imprisoned and fined all the 
Jews of England in 1210, it was from a Jew of Bris¬ 
tol, Abraham, that he extorted no less than 10,000 
marks by extracting the victim’s teeth successively 
till lie consented to give up his wealth (Matthew 
Paris, “Chronica Majora,” ed. Luard, ii. 528). 

The Jewry was situated on the quay between 
Broad street and Small street, outside the inner but 
within the outer wall of the city. The synagogue 



Plan of City ot Bristol, Showing Position of Jewry, About 1250 c.e. 

(After William Hunt, “ Bristol.”) 


was in Small street, under the building which was 
afterward St. Giles’s Church. As far as can be as¬ 
certained, no Jews were in Bristol at die time of the 
Expulsion, no houses of Jews falling into the king’s 
power at that time. On the other hand, Jews re¬ 
sided there during a considerable portion of the thir¬ 
teenth century, as an Archa was retained there to 
hold their deeds. 

Bibliography: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, p. 374; 
Hunt, Bristol , pp. 27-30; Seyer, Bristol, i. 527-529; Pryce, 
Bristol, pp. 72-73. 

J. 

There is no record of congregational life earlier 
than about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
At that time the congregation, which included not 
a few families which since then have become most 
eminent in the English Jewry—that of Jessel, for 
instance—was able to build a sjma- 
Since the gogue which was regarded as one of 
Eighteenth the ornaments of the old town. It 
Century, was situated in the very center of the 
present city, in the main thorough¬ 
fare, Temple street. A local topographical descrip¬ 
tion, dated 1794, states that “the Jews’ synagogue 
is veiy well fitted up, painted, and furnished with 
altar-piece, branches, candlesticks, etc., in such a 
style that though it is not one of the largest, it is 
one of the handsomest places of worship in Bristol.” 
The present synagogue is situated in Park row, 
and is a commodious and well-fitted building. It 
was opened in 1870. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century Bristol 
was one of the foremost provincial congregations in 
the British Isles, and it has been served by a succes¬ 
sion of able ministers, many of whom have since 
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achieved distinction in larger spheres of work. The 
earliest known of these were the Rev. David M. 

Isaacs (afterward minister and pro- 
Rabbis. lessor at Liverpool and Manchester) 
and the Rev. Abraham Barnett (after¬ 
ward of the New Synagogue, London). 

The Rev. Aaron Levy Green, afterward eminent 
as minister of the Central Synagogue, London, was 
stationed at Bristol from 1838 to 1851, taking locally 
a share in the emancipation struggle which attracted 
the notice of Sir Moses Montefiore, and preaching 
occasional English sermons, at that time a very rare 
feature of Anglo-Jewish devotions. Among other 
Jewish divines attached to the congregation may be 
mentioned the Rev. Isaac Samuel (now minister of 
the Bays water Synagogue, London); the Rev. 
Meyer Mendelssohn (afterward minister at Kim¬ 
berly, Cape Colony); the Rev. Burman Berliner 
(afterward minister of the St. John’s Wood Syna¬ 
gogue, London); the Rev. Joseph Leonard Levy, 
B.A. (lately attached to Congregation Keneseth 
Israel, Philadelphia, and now rabbi of Congrega¬ 
tion Rodepli Shalom, Pittsburg); the Rev. Moses 
Hyamson, B.A., LL.B. (afterward minister of the 
Dalston Synagogue, and now dayyan of the United 
Synagogue, London); the Rev. Lewis Mendelssohn, 
B.A. (afterward of Dublin); and the Rev, Joseph 
Abelson, B.A., the present minister. 

Of recent years, and concurrently with the revival 
of the West-Indian trade and the enterprising en¬ 
largement of the port, an increase of the Jewish 
population has become evident, and much activity 
is again being brought to bear on communal work. 
In addition to the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, dating 
from about 1860, there exist a board of guardians 
(founded 1894); a Hebrew school (founded 1890), 
the classes of which are attended by seventy chil¬ 
dren; a literary and social society (founded 1894), 
with fifty-one members; and a Zionist association 
(1899). Jewish organization is not confined to the 
residents in the city itself. At the great public 
school, Clifton College, situated in the suburbs, 
there has been for some years a Jewish house—that 
is, one of the residences forming part of the colle¬ 
giate buildings—the domestic life of which is carried 
out in accordance with Jewish custom. The master 
presiding over this house is the Rev. Joseph Polack, 
B.A., previously minister of the Liverpool (Old) 
congregation. It has existed long enough to form 
a tradition in the college; and its first generation of 
students has already taken a leading position in 
Anglo-Jewish communal life. 

Bibliography: Margoliouth, Jews of Great Britain , iii. leg¬ 
ist; Jew, Chron. March 18, 1888; Jacobs, Jcioish Year 
Book , 5(360, p. 90; Harris, Je wish Year Book , 5663, p. 131. 

j. F. L. C. 

BRITISH MUSEUM, London : Chief library 
and museum of the United Kingdom. It contains 
many books and objects of Jewish interest. 

The Hebrew MSS.: The Hebrew manuscripts 
in the British Museum already full}' catalogued or 
briefly described number about 1,200. This total 
includes fifty recently assigned to fragments belong¬ 
ing to the collection brought from Cairo. Between 
eighty and a hundred additional ones are likely to 
be obtained from the remainder of the same interest¬ 


ing collection. There are also thirty Hebrew char¬ 
ters (business deeds of the Anglo-Norman period) in 
the Museum; and if the seventy-one Samaritan 
manuscripts and the very ancient Aramaic papyrus 
(marked cvi.*, 2d century n.c.) be treated as part of 
the Hebrew collection, the entire library may be 
estimated to contain close upon 1;400 numbers. 

Of these over 1,050 are briefly described in the 
“ Descriptive List of Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in 
the British Museum,” which appeared in 1893. A 
rough classification into subjects shows that in the 
total just mentioned Biblical texts are represented 
by 165 numbers; Biblical commentaries by 175; 
Midrasliim and Midrasliic discourses by 45; Talmud 
and Halakah by 190; liturgies by 115; cabalistic 
manuscripts by 130; ethics, philoso- 
Classi- pliy, and poetry by an aggregate of 
fication of 84; philology, mathematics, and as- 
MSS. tronomy by 75; medicine by 20; mis¬ 
cellaneous manuscripts by 73; char¬ 
ters by 30; and Samaritan literature by 64. The 
later acquisitions may be assumed to show a similar 
proportion of subjects, with the very notable addi¬ 
tions,. however, of a large number of letters and 
other historical documents forming part of the col¬ 
lection brought from the Cairo Gentzaii, 

The distribution of Hebrew manuscripts among 
the earlier Museum collections is as follows: The 
Sloane and Harley collections, which formed the 
nucleus of the British Museum at its opening in 
1753, respectively contained twelve and ninety-five 
Hebrew manuscript volumes. The Old Royal Li' 
brary, presented to the Museum by King George 
II. in 1757, included seven Hebrew numbers. A 
like contingent was contributed by the great library 
collected by Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel, Sur¬ 
rey, and Norfolk.. Three Hebrew manuscripts 
were presented (together with a much larger num¬ 
ber of printed books; see below) by 
Sources Solomon da Costa in 1759, and two 
of the other numbers of the collection have 
Collection, been filled up with his own catalogue 
of the printed books and manuscripts 
thus presented. The Lansdowne collection (pur¬ 
chased in 1807) and the library formed by King 
George III. (presented to the nation by King George 
IY. in 1823) contained one Hebrew volume each; 
and the Egcrton collection (bequeathed in 1829) in¬ 
cluded three Hebrew numbers. 

Of the 520 Hebrew volumes embodied in what is 
known as the Additional Series of manuscripts, no 
less than 323 came from the famous collection of 
Joseph Almanzi; and the few Hebrew manuscripts 
which form part of the Rich collection (acquired in 
1829) are also included in the total of 520 just men¬ 
tioned. The series which followed the Additional, 
and into which fresh acquisitions are now constantly 
being incorporated, is the Oriental. The latter now 
contains about 550 Hebrew numbers. A large pro¬ 
portion of these (not less than 260 volumes) was 
purchased from M. W. Sitapira between, the years 
1877 and 1883. The rest came to the Museum in 
smaller consignments through the agency of the 
lateEischel Hirsch and other booksellers. 

The sources from which the Museum collection 
became from time to time enriched also include man- 
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uscripts purchased at the duke of Sussex’s sale in 
1844; the collection of ten important Biblical manu¬ 
scripts which were in the possession of the families 
of Schultens, John van dcr Hagen, and Hr. Adam 
Clarke successively; four Megillah scrolls once the 
property of Sir Moses Montefiore; and several num¬ 
bers formerly owned by Dr. Adolf Neubauer, Dr. 
C. D. Ginsburg, F. D. Mocatta, and S. J. A. Church¬ 
ill (British consul at Teheran). 

It will now be useful to note some of the more 
important features of the collection, and in doing so 
the classified order adopted in the “Descriptive 
List’ 7 published in 1893 will be followed. 

I. Biblical Texts.— (a) Scrolls: Hone of these is, 
unfortunately, of any great antiquity, the oldest 
(MS. Harley, 7619) probably belonging to the four¬ 
teenth century. Mention should, however, be made 
of a number of Yemenite Pentateuch rolls exhibit¬ 
ing what are technically called “dry points,’ em¬ 
ployed to mark pauses, and to distinguish some 
words of equal spelling but dissimilar pronuncia¬ 
tion. As the writing of synagogue scrolls is strictly 
limited to the consonantal text, this device of im¬ 
pressing a small inkless circle was adopted (with the 
permission of the Yemenite rabbis?) as a help to the 
reader. One roll of the collection (Add. 19,250) was 
written (probably in the eighteenth century) for the 
use of the Jews at Kai-Fung-Fu in China. 

(b) Biblical Texts in Book Form: Special mention 
may be made of MS. Or. 4445, which was brought 
from Teheran, and probably belongs to the ninth 
century. It is at any rate not later than the 
famous codex of the Prophets preserved at St. 
Petersburg, which is dated 916 c.E. This Museum 
manuscript contains, however, only the Pentateuch. 
The oldest dated copy of the entire Bible in the 
Museum (Or. 2201) belongs to a.m. 5006 (1246 c.E.), 
and was written at Toledo. A very fine specimen 
of Spanish calligraphy and marginal illumination is 
the Bible in three volumes, numbered Or. 2626-28. 
It was written in 1488. Of very considerable inter¬ 
est and importance are a number of codices (mostly 
Yemenite) exhibiting what is known as the super- 
linear, or Babylonian, punctuation. The collection 
generally contains excellent specimens of almost all 
styles of writing and all Masoretic schools (Spanish, 
Italian, German, North African, etc.). One codex 
of the Pentateuch (Or. 2451) was written at Kum in 
Persia a. Git'. 1794 (1488 c.E.). Of the Karaite cod¬ 
ices special attention should be directed to Or. 2540, 
belonging to the tenth century. The Hebrew text 
is there written in an archaic form of the Aiabic 
character, the Hebrew vowel-points and accents 
being added in colored ink. This manuscript is also 
provided with ancient Oriental ornamentations. 

II. Biblical Commentaries ; In this section a great 
wealth of material for the study of early Karaite 
literature will be found. Special mention may be 
made of commentaries on the Pentateuch and other 
Biblical books by Abu Yusuf Ya'akub al-Kirkisani, 
Salmon b. Jeroham, Davidb. Boaz, and Abual-Faraj 
Furkan ibn Asad. Japheth is most amply repre¬ 
sented. Noteworthy is the fact that a copy of his 
commentaries on Ruth and the Song of Songs (Or. 
2554) is dated Ramlali, a.h. 395 (1004-5 c.E.), and 
that the reference to Japheth in the colophon shows 


clearly that the manuscript was written in the au¬ 
thor's lifetime. 

The collection of Rabbinite commentaries is also 
a very good one. The principal unique texts are: 
(1) the commentary on the Second Book of Samuel 
by Isaac b. Samuel ha-Sefardi (eleventh to twelfth 
century); (2) a commentary on the Pentateuch by 
Rabbi Meyulias b. Elijah (probably a Greek writer 
of the twelfth century); and (3) fragments of a 
Persian commentary (Hebrew character) on a portion 
of the Prophets. 

III. Midrashim and Midrashic Discourses : These in¬ 
clude copies of the three important Yemenite Mid¬ 
rashic compilations known as the “Midrash ha- 
Gadol, ” “ Midrash ha-Hefez, ” and “ Nur al-Zulum. ” 
Unique are the texts contained in Add. 27,292, and 
probably also Harley 5704 (containing a Midrasli on 
the Minor Prophets in the style of the Yalkut ha- 
Maldri). One may notice, besides, Midrashic dis¬ 
courses by David b. Abraham Maimuni and Sa‘id 
ibn Da’ud al-‘Adani. 

IV. Talmud and Halakah: In the older British 
Museum collections only one volume of Talmudic 
texts of the twelfth and another of the fourteenth 
century are contained; but by the latest acquisi¬ 
tions from the Cairo Genizali three other important 
fragmentary numbers have been added to the 
library. Of the Jerusalem Talmud the Museum 
possesses three volumes of the sixteenth century, 
with the commentary of Joseph Syrillo. Note¬ 
worthy for its antiquity is a volume containing 
Rashi’s commentary on BabaMezka, dated 1190 c.E. 

The Halakah portion of this section is very rich 
in interesting and valuable codices, including five 
copies of the Yad lia-Hazakalv of Maimonides, im¬ 
portant copies of the the pDD, Alfasi, and vari¬ 
ous responsa. As unique may be noted the additions 
of Samuel b. MeiT (RaSHBaM) to Alfasi, contained 
in Add. 17,049-50 (mistaken by Leopold Dukes for 
notes by Samuel Schletstatt). A fine specimen of 
richly illuminated titP-pages and headings is pre¬ 
sented by Harley 5698-99 (Maimonides, “Mishneh 
Torah ”). 

Karaite Halakah is also represented; e.g.^ by- 
Yusuf al-Basri’s “Questions and Answers,” Kirki- 
sani’s “Book of Commandments,” and Samuel al- 
Maglirebi’s “ Al-Mursliid, ” not to mention several 
other works which still await a thorough investi¬ 
gation. . 

V. Liturgy: This section is also a very rich and 
important one. It includes very fine specimens of 
almost all important rites. Margolioutil’s study of 
a number of these manuscripts has revealed many 
features that were unknown to the great liturgiolo- 
gist Leopold Zunz. Very many hymns will have to 
be added to the known list when these manuscripts 
are fully catalogued. Special mention may here be 
made of several fine copies of the illustrated Hag- 
cradali, belonging to the Spanish school of the four¬ 
teenth century. It may also be noted that a fine 
copy of the North African Liturgy (Or. 5600) was 
recently acquired by the trustees at the sale held at 
Amsterdam of the late D. H. de Castro’s library. 
The Karaite ritual is also fairly well represented. . 

VI. Cabala : It has already been stated that this 
section contains no less than 130 numbers. It in- 
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eludes Abraham Abulafia’s commentary on the 
“Moreli Nebukim ” (perhaps unique), and works by 
Joseph Gikatilla, Moses b. Shem-Tob of Leon, 
Moses Cordovero, and Moses Hayyim Luzzatto (Add. 
27,110 being his autograph). Some interesting 
additions to the section are supplied by the Cairo 
Genizah. 

VII.-IX. Ethics, Philosophy, and Poetry : These sec¬ 
tions are small; but specialists will no doubt find 
in them a number of interesting codices for collation. 
The most noteworthy manuscripts are: in ethics, the 
unique “ Ge’ Hizzayon ” of Abraham b. Jacob, and 
two copies of a Persian version in Hebrew characters 
of Abraham b. Hasdai, “ Ben ha-Melek we-lia-Nazir 77 
(Balaam and Josapliat); in philosophy, four manu¬ 
scripts of early Karaite speculations, besides some 
important codices of well-known Rabbinite works; 
in poetry, a copy of Al-Harizi’s “ Tahkemoni,” dated 
1282 c.e., a unique volume of poems by Joseph b. 
Tanlium Yerushalmi, and Bible stories in Persian 
verse (Hebrew characters) by Mollah Shaliin. 

X. Philology: This section contains fifty-three 
numbers. Noteworthy are a fine early cop 3 r of Abu 
al-Walid’s “Kitab al-Usul” (which came from Ye¬ 
men), several good though fragmentary copies of 
Nathan b. Jehiel’s “ Sefer ha-‘ Aruk, ” two early copies 
of the “ Mahberet 77 of Menahem b. Saruk (1091 and 
1189 c.e.), and the “Mushtamil ” of the earl 3 r Karaite 
grammarian Abu al-Faraj Ilarun. 

XI. -XIII. Mathematics, Astronomy, and Medicine : 
These sections can, of course, be properly appre¬ 
ciated by specialists only. On account of the lan¬ 
guage in which it was written. Add. 7701 may be 
noted here, containing works on astronomy and the 
calendar in Persian (Hebrew characters). 

XIV. Miscellaneous MSS.: This section is full of 
interesting matter of various kinds. Special men¬ 
tion should, perhaps, be made of the controversial 
works (Jews and Christians, Rabbinites and Ka¬ 
raites). But the gem of the section is no doubt Add. 
11,639, containing a great variety of works written 
partly in the body of the page and partly on the 
margin. It is accompanied b 3 ^ fine pictorial illu¬ 
minations of the French school of the thirteenth 
century (latter half). 

Of the charters it need onty be said that they 
nearly all belong to the thirteenth century (some 
few being earlier), and that besides throwing some 
light on the circumstances of the time immediately 
preceding the expulsion of the Jews from England 
in 1290, they give a good idea of Anglo-Hebrew 
caligraphj' of the time. 

The latest noteworth 3 r addition to the interesting 
and important Samaritan collection is a fine copy of 
the Samaritan liturgy, dated 1258 c.e. 

The Printed Books : The collection of He¬ 
brew printed books in the Museum now consists of 
about 15,000 volumes. Of these upward of 10,100 
are described in Zedner’s “Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Books in the Library of the British Museum, 77 pub¬ 
lished in t 1867, and the greater part of the remainder 
are entered in S. Van Straalen’s “Catalogue of 
Hebrew Books in the British Museum Acquired Dur¬ 
ing the Years 1868-92. 77 

The distribution of volumes among the more im¬ 
portant classes of books described in Zedner’s cata¬ 


logue is as follows: Bibles, 1,200 volumes; commen¬ 
taries on the Bible, 510; Talmud; 730; commentaries 
on the Talmud, 700; codes of law, 1,260; grammars 
and dictionaries, 450; poetry and criticism, 770. 

Of the 4,650 volumes described in Van Straalen’s 
catalogue the greater part was published within the 
last fift 3 r 3 r ears. This large contingent is rich in 
specimens of works in the Judaio-Gennan dialect, 
and in modern Hebrew belles-lettres, such as the 
publications of Mapu, Smolenskin, Gordon, and 
Lebensolm, and also Hebrew translations of works 
by Shakespeare, Milton, Schiller, Lessing, and other 
European writers. The numbers of volumes to be 
assigned to the classes mentioned above must, there¬ 
fore, necessarity be smaller in proportion than those 
given in connection with Zedner’s catalogue. 

The liistoiy of the acquisition of the printed 
books is naturally not so varied as that of the man¬ 
uscripts. In 1753, when the Museum 
Printed was first opened to the public, the 
Books, editio princeps of the Talmud was the 
Whence onty Hebrew work in the collection, 
Acquired, forming part of the royal library pre¬ 
sented by King George II. But Solo¬ 
mon da Costa, a Jewish merchant who had immi¬ 
grated from Holland, and whose name has alread 3 r 
been mentioned above in the account of the manu¬ 
scripts, presented to the Museum in the same year a 
collection of no less than 180 volumes, containing 
some of the most valuable works of Rabbinic litera¬ 
ture. From the preface to Zedner’s catalogue we 
further learn that u during the succeeding eiglfiy- 
nine years the Hebrew books increased to about 
600. 77 But the great importance of the Hebrew 
library dates from the year 1S48; for it was then 
enriched by the addition of 4,420 volumes purchased 
from the famous collection of IL. J. Michael of Ham¬ 
burg. “This acquisition gave,” to use the words of 
the preface of 1867 just mentioned, “an impetus to 
this branch of the library, which has been constantly 
maintained” ever since, “and has resulted in making 
the national collection of Hebrew books the largest 
in the world.” 

The next notable addition to the library came 
from the collection of the late Joseph Almanzi, 
which had first passed into the hands of Asher of 
Berlin, and from which the. trustees of the British 
Museum were able to select such works as were not 
already in the Museum library. The books acquired 
since that time came to the Museum gradually 
through the ordinary medium of booksellers, among 
whom the late Fiscliel Hirscli of Berlin was one of 
the most frequently empkyed. 

The list of early printed books and other rare 
works in the collection- is a pretty large one. The 
following statement relates to the books described 
in'Mr. Zedner’s catalogue: 

1. Of works of the fifteenth century, mentioned by De Rossi, 
there were then 65 in the Museum. 

2. Of works printed from 1500 to 1540, mentioned bvDe Rossi, 
there were 237. 

3. Of works printed from 1480 to 1540, not mentioned by De 
Rossi, 32. 

4. Of books of which no other copy, or only one or two copies, 
was known to exist, 38. 

It lias already been stated that the greater number 
of books described in Van Straalcn’s catalogue were 
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printed in recent times. Tlie proportion of early 
hooks must, therefore, he necessarily small. There 
are however, to he noticed such works as Jacob b. 
Asher’s code, printed at Mantua in 1476 (with MS. 
notes by G. B. de Rossi); the Pentateuch, printed 
at Bologna in 1482 (also with MS. notes by De 
Rossi); the Talmudical tractate Bezah, printed at 
Soncino in 1488; the Pentateuch, printed at Faro in 
1487; the books of Isaiah and Jeremiah, printed at 
Lisbon in 1492. 

It may finally be mentioned that the trustees re¬ 
cently acquired a rather curious copy of the Tab 
mudical tractate Ketubot which probably belongs to 
the sixteenth century, and appears to have been 
printed at Salonica. It is specially noteworthy that 
the foliation of this copy differs from the uniform 
arrangement adopted in the editions generally. 

The antiquities contained in the Museum also in¬ 
clude many objects of Jewish interest, notably a 
line series of ancient Jewish coins in the department 
of coins and medals. 


RinnoGRAPHY : For the printed hooks, Zedner, Cat. Hebrew 
Books British Museum , Preface, 1867; S. Van Stridden, Cat. 
?Iebrew Books British Museum, Preface, 1901; for the man- 
uscripts, G. Margolioutli, Descriptive List of the Hebrew 
and ^Samaritan MSS. Preserved at the 
London, 1893; idem. Catalogue , vol. i.; C. D. Gmsburg, in¬ 
troduction to 111e Hebrew Bible , London, 189,. 
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BRITTANY (French, Bretagne) : Ancient 
province of France corresponding to the present de¬ 
partments of Finistere, Cotes-du-Nord, Morbihan, 
He et Yilaine, and Loire-Inferieure. The name 
occurs in Hebrew writings under various forms, 
such as rP'JB-ra mxwz, Little in¬ 

formation can be gathered concerning the epoch of 
the settlement of Jews in Brittany, where they were 
never numerous. The first official documents re¬ 
ferring to the Jews there date from the beginningof 
the thirteenth century. These are two eharteis, 
one dated April, 1209, and the other March, 1285. 
In the first the Jews are indirectly mentioned as 
creditors of Guillaume de Mareil; the second is 
a receipt delivered to the prior of Donege^ dischar¬ 
ging him from all debts to the Jews Creisson and 
Bonastru of Guerande. 

There were Jews also at Clisson, Aucenis (where 
a street still exists called “Hue de la Juiverie”), 
Segre, and Nantes, the last-named place being, ac¬ 
cording to Michael Guimar, the center of the Jews of 
Brittany. There they possessed a large synagogue in 
the street above-mentioned, and their own tribunal, 
where disputes among themselves were adjusted 
according to the Mosaic law. The chief occupation 
of the Jews of Brittany was money-broking, and 
many interested parties eagerly sought a pretext to 
rid themselves of their creditors. This pretext soon 
presented itself in the new crusade preached by 
Gregory IX. in 1235. In order to win believers, 
Gregory granted tlie crusaders and the piomotcis of 
the crusade full indulgence, and forbade their cred¬ 
itors, both Jews and Christians, to take any interest 
from them. The crusaders of Brittany, however, 
not willing to pay even the principal, demanded the 
banishment of the Jews. They not only foibade 
them to claim what was due, but forced them to 
return the goods given in pledge; then, in order to 


make sure of their complete riddance of these cred¬ 
itors, they massacred most of the Jews in 1236, soon 
after Easter. Three years later, at the request of 
the barons and prelates, Duke Jean le Roux issued 
a decree enacting the following; (1) the banish¬ 
ment of the Jews from Brittany, and prohibition of 
their entering his lands or those of his subjects; (2) 
the abolition of all debts, of whatever nature, con¬ 
tracted with Jews; (3) the return to the debtors or 
their heirs of both personal property and real estate 
given in pledge; (4) the interdiction of commitment 
for trial on the charge of having murdered a Jew; 
(5) the confirmation of this decree by the king of 
France. The duke engaged himself by an oath to 
observe the provisions of this decree during his life, 
and bound his successors to a similar fulfilment. 

Some years later, however, it seems that Jews 
again settled in Brittany, and were banished thence 
only in 1391, when Brittany became a definite French 
province. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century, Jews, and especially Portuguese Maranos, 
sojourned there notwithstanding the decree of their 
banishment issued April 23, 1615, by Louis XIII. 


Bibliography : Depping, Histoire des Juifs au Moyen -4ge, 
p. 200; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden , vii. 308; Brunswig, m Rev . 
Et. Juives, xiv. 80 et seq., xvii. 12o et seq xix. 294 et seq.. 
Gross, Gallia Judaica , pp. 126-128. 
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BRIVIESC A (not Birviesca or Briviasca) : The 
ancient Virovesca; city in Old Castile, not far from 
Burgos. A Jewish community dwelt there, which 
in 1290 was taxed 11,700 maravedis. At the request 
of his sister, the Infanta Dona Berenguella, Don 
Ferdinand III. of Castile presented to the convent 
Ban Maria la Real of Burgos, in perpetuity, the taxes 
of several Jews living in the quarter San Cacilia in 
Briviesca, including those of Abraham del Bao, 
Judah Mocaniz, and Moses, his son in-law, and 
others, and their descendants. In the internecine 
war between Don Pedro and Henry of Trastamare 
the Jews valorously defended the wails of the city, 
until tliev were attacked in the rear by the troops of 
Bertrand" du Guesclin, and were either killed or taken 
prisoners. According to Samuel Zarza s account 
not a single one of the two hundred heads of families 
that had lived there remained alive; “their corpses 
became food for the birds of heaven and the beasts 
of the field.” In 1455 Don Mosse was living at 


Briviesca as farmer of taxes. 

Bibliography: J. Amador de los Bios, Historic, de. los Jud 
cn Esmiia, i. 485. ill. 132; Histoire de, Bertrand du 
Guesclin p. 101 Paris, 1666; Samuel Zarza, m Appendix to 
Shcbct Jchudali , ed. Wiener, p. 131. 


BROCINER, JOSEF B. : President, of the 
Union of Hebrew Congregations of Rumania; born 
in Jassy, Rumania, Oct., 1846. From 1864 to 1866 
he studied law at the university of his native city, 
and during that time cooperated with Dr. Lauclea- 
berg and others in founding the Unimea Israelita, 
a Jewish defensive publication society. In 1807 
Brociner settled at Galatz as a merchant. He joined 
(1868) the Galatz Lodge of the Masonic Order 
(Grand Orient de France), and as a Freemason was 
active in bringing about a modification of ntuals, 
finally obtaining for himself the thirty-third degree. 
Up to the present time (1902) he is the only Jew 
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among the eighty-four Freemasons of the Grand 
Orient who has attained this degree. 

In 1873 Brociner was chosen president of the 
local committee of the Alliance Israelite Universelle. 

Together with Dr. Leopold Stern of Bucharest, 
he was delegated in 1876 to represent Rumania 
at the conference of the Alliance Israelite Univer¬ 
selle for the defense of Jews in the Orient, held 
under the chairmanship of Adolphe Cremieux at 
Paris. During the war of Russia and Rumania 
against Turkey in 1877, Brociner was secretary of 
the committee for maintaining ambulances on the 
battle-field; and in April and May, 1878, he accom¬ 
panied Dr. Adolph Stern to Budapest, Vienna, and 
Berlin to obtain the cooperation of their coreli¬ 
gionists in championing the cause of the Rumanian 
Jews at the Berlin Congress. In June he was a 
member of the commission sent to Berlin to fur¬ 
nish the congress of the European powers with in¬ 
formation on the Rumanian question. In August, 
1878, with the late Benjamin F. Peixotto, Ameri¬ 
can consul-general at Lyons, he represented the 
Rumanian Jews at the second conference of the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle, held at Paris. 

Brociner accompanied his brother, Dr. Marco 
Brociner (another brother, Maurice, is secretary to 
King Charles of Rumania), to Vienna, Berlin, and 
Paris (1879), in order to further the interests of the 
Rumanian Jews in these cities. At that time he ob¬ 
tained from Professor Bluntschli of Heidelberg the 
famous juristic brochure “L’Etat Roumain,” in fa¬ 
vor of the Rumanian. Israelites. He was president 
of the Jewish community of Galat-z in 1874, 1878, 
1S84, and 1893. In 1884 he was vice-president of the 
Galatz committee for establishing the colonies in 
Palestine which were afterward taken under the 
protection of Baron Edmond de Rothschild of Paris. 

The Union of Rumanian Jewish Congregations 
was due to Brociner’s initiative, and in recognition 
of his services he was unanimously elected first presi¬ 
dent. In addition to many articles on the Jewish ques¬ 
tion, and various reports published by the B’naiB’ritli 
Lodge, Brociner wrote a pamphlet entitled “ Law of 
Moadim ” (Days of Meeting), for the Independent 
Order of B’nai B’ritli, which was well received. . 

Bibliography ; Menorah Monthlu, Oct., 1893; Blocb, Ocstcr- 
reichischc Wochenschrift , March 21,1902. 

s. M. W. L. 

BRODA, ABRAHAM BEN SAUL: Bohe¬ 
mian Talmudist; born about 1640 at Bunzlau; died 
April 11, 1717, at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Saul 
Broda sent his son to Cracow to pursue his Talmudic 
studies with Rabbi Isaac ben Ze’eb Harif of that 
city, in order to withdraw him from the evil , influ¬ 
ences of Shabbethaism, at that time spreading 
throughout Bohemia. After receiving his rabbin¬ 
ical diploma, Broda returned to his native city, but 
was soon called as rabbi to Lichtenstadt, and thence 
to Raudnitz. Even then his reputation was so great 
that Shabbethai Bass asked for his approbation to a 
book that Bass had written. Hence, when the office 
of chief rabbi of Prague became vacant about 1693, 
it was offered to Broda, who accepted it, although 
it was probably not very remunerative in conse¬ 
quence of the great fire of 1689, which impoverished 
many members of the congregation. This office, 


from which he had doubtless expected much pleas¬ 
ure, involved him, on the contrary, in many difficul¬ 
ties ; for when a difference arose between Broda and 
Zebi Ashkenazi in regard to a ritual question, all 
the rabbis of Prague took sides against the former. 

It was probably this that induced Broda, who 
disliked quarrels, to seek another position. He was 
called to Metz. The documents available are con¬ 
flicting as to the date of his entry into office; but the 
contract of the community of Metz with Broda, dated 
Oct. 30.1708, has been discovered by Kaufmann, from 
which it is evident that Broda went to Metz in 1709, 
as claimed by Carmoly, and not in 1703, as Cahen 
assumed. Here, as at Raudnitz and Prague, Broda’s 
chief activity consisted in founding and directing a 
yeshibali; it is said that he had an excellent method 
of initiating into the style of the Talmud those who 
had never before pursued such study. His stay 
at Metz was of short duration; for in 1713 he 
was called to Frankfort-ou-tlie-Main, where, also, lie 
founded a yeshibali. This had a large attendance, 
many of his pupils becoming eminent rabbis. 

Broda's collected works appeared after his death. 
They include: (1) “Hiddushe Geonim ” (Offenbach, 
1723), consisting of scholia to the treatises Baba 
Ivainma, Baba Mezi‘a, and Sanhedrin; (2) “Hid- 
duslie Halakot,” on Gittin, Wandsbeck, 1731; (3) 

“ Shema'ta Hadta, ” on Ketubotand Gittin, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 172.2; (4) “Esliel Abraham,” on Pesa- 
him, Hullin, Baba Batra, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1747; (o) “Toledot Abraham,” on Kiddushin and 
Ketubot, Furth, 1764; (6) “Halikot ‘Olam,” the 
Jewish laws in the German language, Budapest. 

Aside from these works written by him, many of 
his explanations of different questions are found 
in the works of other scholars, as in Nathaniel Weil’s 
“Korban Netanel.” Carlsruhe, 1755; and Zebi Ash¬ 
kenazi’s “ Hakam' Zebi, ” et seq. 

Bibliography: Ab. Cahen, in Rev. Etudes Reives, viii. 260; 
David Kaufmann, 1b. xix. 320; idem, Die Memoiren dcr 
GUichel von Hamcln , p. 207, Frankfort, 1890; Bernhard 
Friedberg, Luhot Zikltarou , p. 21, Droliobicz, 1897; idem, 
HcwhUafah Ah, Broda (Hebrew biography), ib. 1893. 
l. g. A. Pe. 

BRODA, ABRAHAM B. SHALOM: Rus¬ 
sian rabbinical author; born in Wilna about the be¬ 
ginning of the nineteenth century; died there after 
1860. His father, R. Shalom b. Aaron, who was 
quite young at the time of his death (1805), was one 
of the leaders of the community (see R. Israel Ginz¬ 
burg’s approbation to “Bet Wa‘ad ”). R, Abra¬ 
ham is known as the author of two works: “Bet 
Wa‘ad,” a collection of regulations which refer to 
sitting down and standing up during various relig¬ 
ious exercises, with an appendix relating to weights 
and measures, Wilna, 1832; “ Bay it ha-Gadol,” a 
commentary on Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, which is pub¬ 
lished with the text, Wilna, 1838. At the end 
of the work the author states that he has also writ¬ 
ten a commentary on the Mekilta, but does not pos¬ 
sess the means to publish it. The commentary has 
no distinguishing feature except the numerous cor¬ 
rections made in the original text, which had been 
corrupted by various copyists and printers. 

Bibliography: Fuenn, Kir yah J¥e' emanah, p. 230; Zedner, 
Cat. Hehr. Books Brit. Mu$. p. 159; Wiener, Bibliotheca 
Friedlandiana , p. 103, St. Petersburg, 1895. 

L. G. P. Wl. 
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BRODA, BENJAMIN B. AARON : Lithua¬ 
nian rabbi and Talmudist; died Sept. 1, 1818, at 
Grodno. He was the best-known Talmudist of the 
Uve sons of Aaron Broda, an eminent Talmudist and 
rabbi of the old Polish community of Kalvarien. 
Owing to his wealth and family connections—he 
was a direct descendant of the famous Abraham b. 
Saul Broda— Benjamin, in 1791, secured, appoint¬ 
ment to the rabbinate of Grodno, one of the oldest 
and most important communities of Lithuania, as 
successor of R. Eliezer b. Zebi, who had recently died. 
Although the letters of appointment had been 
signed by the king Poniatowski himself, Broda’s 
nomination gave rise to a warm dispute in the com¬ 
munity; many members having favored the ap¬ 
pointment of R. Tanlium, son of the late Rabbi 
Eliezer, who had officiated as “ rosli bet-din ” (head 
of the court) even during his father’s lifetime. The 
quarrel, which lasted until almost the end of Broda’s 
incumbency, was so bitter that at his death it was 
decided, in order to avoid a recurrence of similar 
quarrels, to leave the office of the chief rabbi forever 
vacant. Among Broda’s sons, Hayyiin Broda 
may be mentioned, the author of the work “Torah 
Or we-Derek ha-Hayyim” (Grodno, 1823), a detailed 
commentary to the sixty chapters of Caro’s “ Yoreh 
De‘ah.” 

bibliography: Friedenstein, Tr Gibborim , pp. 55, 56, 73.^ 

L. G. 

BRODSKI : A family which lias produced many 
rabbis and notable men in the last three hundred 
years. It is a branch of the Schor family. Meir 
Schor of Brody, Galicia, married and settled in 
Zlatopol, government of Kiev, Russia, where he as¬ 
sumed the name “Brodski” (from Brody). His 
father, Alexander Hayyim Schor, was a son of 
Deborah Babad, daughter of R. Alexander Schor, 
author of “Simla Hadashah,” who lived in Zolldev 
in the latter part of the seventeenth century. Meir 
had five sons, all of whom became very wealthy; 
and the Brodskis are now considered the richest 
Jewish family in Russia. Israel (b. 1823; d. 1889), 
who surpassed his brothers in wealth and philan¬ 
thropy, settled in Kiev, where his sons, Lazar and 
Leon, who are practically at the head of the sugar 
industry in Russia, now reside. They own 22 sugar 
factories, including 3 refineries. They are both coun¬ 
cilors of commerce, and have been decorated by the 
Russian government and by the French government 
with the order of the Legion of Honor. 

The best known of the other sons of Meir was 
Abraham, wlio was born in 1816 and settled in 
Odessa in 1858. He, too, was prominently identi¬ 
fied with the sugar industry and other large enter¬ 
prises, and was for man} 7- 3 7 ears the most influential 
member of the city council of Odessa, occupying for 
a long time the position of vice-mayor. He, like 
his brother Israel, distributed large sums for various 
charitable and educational purposes, and founded 
important benevolent institutions in Odessa and in 
Zlotopol, where he died Oct. 28, 18S4. His son 
Samuel (b. 1846; d. Dec. 28,1896) married a daugh¬ 
ter of the journalist and author Ossip (Joseph) 
Rabinovitch. He was also a member of the Odessa 
city council (by appointment, for no Jew can he 
elected to that position). 


Bibliography : H. D. Friedberg, Toledot Mlshpahat Schor,. 
pp. 19-20, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1901; Ahiasaf, 5658; Ozar 
ha-Sifrut , v. 827-828; Ha-Asif , Ii. 78, 755; Ha-Meli ?, xiv.. 
No. 9, xx. No. 84; Efrati, Dor we-Dorshaw, p. 45, Wilna,. 
1889; Ally. Zcit. des Jud. 1878, p. 297; J elvish Messenger, 
March 14,1902. A genealogy of the family is presented by 
Wolf Kratuschinsky in his ‘ Ateret Tiferet Israel , Vienna, 
1888; but it deals only with Israel, not even mentioning the- 
other brothers- The work is imperfectly done. 

ii. r. P. Wi. 


BRODSKY, ADOLPH: Russian violinist; horn 
in Taganrog March 21, 1851. At the age of nine 
he played in a concert at Odessa, attracting much 
attention. He received his musical education from 
Professor Helmesberger in Vienna, where he played 
in his teacher’s quartets and in the Vienna court 
orchestra. After a concert tour in Russia he was 
appointed (1875) professor at the Moscow Conserva¬ 
tory of Music. In 1879 he directed the symphony 
concerts in Kiev; and since 1882 has been professor 
at the Conservatory of Leipsic. The quartet com¬ 
posed of Brodsky, Hans Becker, Novacek, and 
Julius Klengel has a wide reputation. In 1891 
Brodsky went to the United States, where he toured 
for three seasons. Returning to Germany, he ac¬ 
cepted the position of head teacher at the Manchester 
Royal College of Music and leader of the Halle con¬ 
certs. After Sir Charles Halle’s death in 1895, 
Brodsky was appointed his successor as princi¬ 
pal of that college. The quartet arranged by 
him, and comprising himself, Rawson Briggs, S. 
Sped man, and Carl Fuchs, has become well known 
in England. 


Bibliography: EntziMopedichesla Slovar, vol. iy., s.r., St. 
Petersburg, 1895; Ehrlich-Legge, Celebrated T wlinists , s.v.,, 
London, 1897. _ _ 


BRODY. See Galicia. 


BRODY, HEINRICH: Austrian rabbi; born 
May 21, 1868, at Ungvfir, Hungary; descendant of 
Abraham Broda. Educated in the public schools 
of his native town, and at the rabbinical colleges 
of Tolcsva and Presburg, Hungary, Brody also 
studied at the Hildeslieimer Theological Seminary 
and at the University of Berlin, being an enthu¬ 
siastic scholar of the Hebrew language and lit¬ 
erature. 

He was for some time secretary of the literary 
society Mekize Nirdamim. and in 1896 founded 
the “Zeitschrift fur Hebraisclie Bibliographie, ” of 
which he is coeditor with A. Freiman. 

Brody is now (1902) rabbi of the congregation of 
Nacliod, Bohemia, He has taken great interest in 
the Zionist movement. 

Brody is author or editor of the following w r orks: 
pno, Hebraisclie Prosodie von Imm. Fran¬ 
ces, mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen, ” Cracow, 
1892; “ D. Haschlamah zum Tallin Tractat 

Berachot,vonR. Meschullam b. Mose, ” Berlin, 1893; 
“ Beitrage zu Salome da-Piera’s 

Leben und Wirken,” Berlin, 1S93; JllW 

David Gasser’s Biographie,” Cracow, 1893; 
“iy)xn ITDl, Ein Dialog von Imm. Frances,” 
Cracow, 1893: “Offener Brief an Herrn Prof. M. 
Hartmann,” Berlin, 1894; “DnnD» D1DDD, Literar- 
liistor. Mitteilungen,” No. 1, Cracow, 1894; *Stu- 
dien zu den Dichtungen Yehuda ha-Levi sn: 
“ Ueber die Metra der Versgedichte,” Berlin, lS9o; 
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'TtPD nn^ Zelm Gediclite aus dem 
Diwan Moses ibn Esra,” Leipsic, 1896; “jfcCIH, Der 
Diwan des Yehuda ha-Levi,” vols. i. and ii. 1, 1894- 
1901; “ D’ , Y , C^n TG?, Weltliclie Gediclite des Abu’ 
Ajjub Soleiman b. Yahja (Solomon) ibn Gabirol,” 
No. 1-2, Berlin, 189T-9S; “enp N“lpD, Arnold B. 
Ehrlichs, Mikra ki-Peschuto Kritiscli Beleuclitet,” 
Cracow, 1902; “Mikra Kodeseli,” 1902. 

He has also published, under the assumed name of 
Dr. II. Salomonsohn, “ Widerspricht der Zionismus 
Unserer Religion?” 1S98, and is a contributor to 
“Ha-Maggid,” “ Israelitische Monatssclirift, ” “Ma- 
gazin fur die Wissenscliaft des Judentliums,” “Mo¬ 
natsschrift fur Gescliiclite und Literatur des Juden- 
thums,” “Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentliums,” 
“ E vkony v, ” “ Ha-Eshkol, ” “ Ila-Sliiloah, ” etc. 
s. P. T. H. 

BRdDY, SANDOR : Hungarian author and 
journalist; born at Erlau in 1863. After attend¬ 
ing the schools of that city he devoted himself en¬ 
tirely to literature. From 1888 to 1890 he was editor 
of the “ Erdelyi Ilirado, ” published at Klausenburg, 
and was also connected with the “Erdelyi Kepes 
IIjsag ” and the political daily “ Magyarsag. ” Since 
1890 lie lias been a member of the “ Masfvar Hirlap ” 
and since 1883 a prolific contributor “of articles, 
feuilletons, stories, and novels to the leading literary 
publications of Hungary. In his works he depicts 
the dark side of life, and is a disciple of the modern 
French realistic school. 

The following are his principal works: “Regeny- 
targyak,” tales, 1892; “ A Ketlelkli Asszony,” novel, 
1893; “ Az Egri Diakok,” 1894; “Nyomor,” stories, 
1884; “FaustOrvos,”novel, 1888-90; “DonQuixote 
Kisasszony, ” novel, 1888; “ Emberek, ” stories, 1888; 

“ Szineszver,” stories, 1891; “Hofeherke,” novel, 
1894; “Apro Regenyek,” 1895; “Ket Szoke Asz- 
szny,” novel, 1895; “Ejszaka,” stories, 1895; “Rej- 
telmek,” stories, 1895; “Az Asszonyi Szepseg,” 
1897; “Tunder Ilona,” novel, 1898; “Az Ezust 
Kecske,” de luxe edition, 1898; “Egy Ferfi Val- 
lomasai,” 1899; “Feher Kouyv,” 1900-01. Brody 
justly enjoys a wide popularity. All his works have 
been translated into German, and many of his shorter 
productions have also appeared in French, English, 
Danish, Croatian, Rumanian, and Servian news¬ 
papers and other periodicals. His contributions to 
the “Magyar Hirlap” are mostly of apolitical or 
critical nature. In 1901 he essayed the drama in liis 
preparation of a play founded upon his novel “Ho¬ 
feherke ”; this has been frequently performed with 
marked success at the National Theater at Budapest. 

Bibliography: Szinnyey Magyar Irak Tara ; Pallas Lexi¬ 
con. 

s. M. W. 

BRdDY, SIGMTJND: Hungarian journalist, 
and member of the Upper House of the Hungarian 
Parliament; born Nov. 15, 1840. at Miskolcz. He 
attended the gymnasium at Budapest, and late 
studied law at the university. He began his jour¬ 
nalistic activity early in life, and in 1859 published 
his first leader. As early as 1860 he occupied the 
post of editor of the “Pesti Holgydivatlap,” and in 
conjunction with Karoly Grosz founded the German 
periodical “ Pannonia,” whose purpose was the pub¬ 


lication of Hungarian literature in the form of crit¬ 
ical studies and translations. In 1859-60 he wrote 
some poems, as well as a number of hymns for the 
Jewish congregation which are still in use. As col¬ 
laborator on the “Magyar Sajto, ” he became veiy 
widely known as a journalist of the first rank. 

After the compromise with Austria (1867), Brody 
was associated with Sigmund Kemeny as editorial 
writer on the “Pesti Naplo”; and this was the most 
brilliant period of his career as publicist, his sound 
logic and comprehensive views being especially 
noticeable. In 1872 he became secretary at the Min¬ 
istry of the Interior, but voluntarily resigned this 
position; a year later he purchased the “Neues 
Pester Journal,” which paper under his management 
attained an unprecedented circulation throughout 
the country. 

Biddy is also a distinguished philanthropist, and 
on the anniversary of his fiftieth birthday he donated 
100,000 gulden to journalistic institutions. Further 
donations to the amount of 250,000 gulden were 
made in memory of his wife. In 1896 he was ap¬ 
pointed a life-member of the Hungarian Upper 
House. 

Bibliography : Szinnyey Magyar Iron Tara ; Pallas Lexi¬ 
con . s.v. 

e. jvr. w. 

BROGLIE, VICTOR-CLAUDE, PRINCE 

DE : French statesman; opponent of Jewish eman¬ 
cipation; born at Paris, 1757; beheaded in 1794 for 
intriguing against the French Revolution. He 
! wrote “Opinion sur TAdmission des Juifs & l’Etat 
Civil ” (Paris, 1791), in which he argues against the 
admission of the Jews into French citizenship simply 
because the reformed Jewish oath is sufficient„proof 
of the complete renunciation of the rights of citizen¬ 
ship. De Broglie found a vigorous and bitter oppo¬ 
nent in the representative Prugnan, who signally 
defeated his exclusion bill (Sept. 27, 1791). 

Prugnan’s chief argument against his opponent 
was that the civil laws of the Jews were identified 
with their religious laws, and, consequently, that 
their reformed oath had absolutely nothing to do 
with the conditions necessary for French citizenship, 
which were fixed by the constitution. After De. 
Broglie’s death a legend circulated among the Jews 
of Avignon, Dijon, and Carpentrasto the effect that 
De Broglie had been beheaded soon after having is¬ 
sued his book against the Jews, and that, in the last 
moments of agony, he had asked forgiveness for his 
anti-Jewish sentiments. There is no historical basis 
for this legend, which the present writer heard for 
the ’ first time in 1881 from Lazare Isidor, the 
grand rabbi of France, and from Michel Erlanger. 

bibliography: Drumont, La France Juim % ii., index; Uni- 
vers Israelite , Jan., 1882. 

«*• G. Se. 

BROKER : One who acts as middleman between 
seller and buyer, or makes it his business to bring 
buyer and seller together; also one who acts as 
agent for hire. The Neo-Hebrew word for broker is 
“ sirsur. ” It occurs with the former and more proper 
meaning in the Mishnah (B. B. v. 8, very briefly 
commented on in the Babylonian Gemara 87a), where 
the case is put of a package of oil or wine breaking 
while being measured, and “if a broker stands be- 
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tween the parties the loss falls on him,” by reason 
of the doubt whether title to the goods has passed 
from the seller to the buyer. In the codes the word 
is defined in the latter sense—that of one who 
acts as agent for hire; and illustrations are given 
as well of purchasing agents as of men employed 
to sell. This occupation of a paid agent was rather 
infrequent, in Palestine and Babylonia, in the time 
when the Mislmali and Gemara were evolved, as 
the nation was still mainly engaged in farming and 
grazing; hence the references to the Talmud made 
by the codes on this subject are rather far-fetched. 

The broker (says Maimonides in Hilkot Sheluhin 
ii. 6) is a paid agent; hence, if he deviates from the 
intent of the owner, he must make good the loss 
caused. Thus, if A gives an article to B, the broker, 
and says, “ Sell this for me for not less than a hun¬ 
dred zuz,” and B sells it for fifty, he must make up 
tiie other fifty from his own pocket; but if he sells 
it for two hundred, the whole belongs to A (see also 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 185, 1 et seq.). 
According to R. Moses Isserles (gloss to ib.), a mere 
present sent to a buying or a selling agent turns him 
into a broker. 

When a dispute arises about the instructions, there 
being no witnesses, and the broker insisting that he 
was permitted to sell at tile price winch he realized, lie 

may clear himself by his oatli. On the question when 
the “ oath of the Torah ” or when the rabbinic oath 
is required seeDecisory Oath. 

The broker can not sell to himself, thus gaining 
the ownership of the article entrusted to him; but 
when he is limited to a price at which he may sell, 
and he pays that price to the principal, who accepts 
it, the latter can not afterward object to the broker’s 
keeping the article. If the owner olfers to the broker 
the surplus over a named price as the reward for his 
trouble, the mere silence of the broker is deemed 
an acceptance of these terms; and he may upon a 
sale retain such surplus accordingly (ib. 125, 5). 

When an article entrusted to a broker is lost or 
stolen from him, even on the way, being a hired 
keeper (see Bailments), he is bound to make it good. 
Should he lose a precious stone out of a ring or 
other jewel, he should swear that he has it not in 
his possession, and what it is worth, and make good 
its value (ib. 8). Where a broker is entrusted with 
goods for the purpose of pawning them, and he 
claims not to know to whom he has pawned them, 
this is au act of faithlessness, and he is answerable 
at once. If he has pawned the goods as directed 
and discloses the pawnee, and the latter denies hav¬ 
ing received them, the broker, in the opinion of 
Joseph Caro (i.e., the text of the Hoshen Mishpat, 
ib. 9), goes free; but other authorities (dating back 
to Alfasi) hold him liable, as it was his duty to have 
proof by witnesses or otherwise to the act of pawn¬ 
ing (see “Beer ha-Golah,” ad loc.). If the broker 
gives an article to a purchaser on trial, aud it is not 
returned, or if lie sells it on credit aud can not collect 
the price, lie must answer to the owner, unless he lias 
acted as he did with the latter’s assent (ib. 10). 

It may be noticed that R. Moses Isserles, in his 
note on Hoshen Mishpat, l.c., mentions the “shad- 
kan ” or match-maker as a lawful species of broker, 
and refers to the customs of different countries, in 


some of which the fee is due as soon as the terms as 
to dowry, etc., are made (see Betrothal), while in 
others it becomes due only upon the marriage. The 
absence of older authorities indicates that the trade 
of the Jewish match-maker is comparatively modern. 

The rights of third parties growing out of the acts 
of a broker or paid agent are the same as if he were 
acting without compensation. These are defined 
under Agency. 

The word “ safsar ” or “ safsira ” also occurs (B. M. 
42b, 51a, 63b): once in the sense of a purchasing 
agent, and once in that of a commission merchant, 
j. sr. L. N. D. 

BROKERS, JEW; A term used to indicate the 
Jewish merchants who had the right of trading at 
the Royal Exchange, London. The word “ brokers ” 
was first applied to traders, merchants, and middle¬ 
men in the time of Edward III.; but it was not until 
the resettlement of the Jews in England (1656) that 
the term was used in connection with the Jews resi¬ 
dent in London and doing business there. Much 
opposition to the Jews was then manifested, espe¬ 
cially concerning the privilege of trading as bro¬ 
kers; but the important position occupied by them 
through their manifold connections in the East and 

West Indies, made them too powerful to t>e ignored. 

At that time wholesale trade was carried on 
mainly through the Royal Exchange, from which 
Jews were excluded. This proved so troublesome 
to the traders that in 1657 Solomon Dormido, a 
nephew of Manasseh ben Israel, applied for mem¬ 
bership in the Exchange. His appli- 
Jews cation was favorably considered by 
Admitted the court of aldermen, who purposely 
to Royal refrained from asking questions aud 
Exchange, from forcing him to take the oatli, be¬ 
cause of its doctrinal character. There 
were in England at this time a number of influential 
Jews, trading as brokers under assumed names. 
Don Antonio Fernandez Carvajal, or Antonio 
Fernandez, was for some years a contractor for corn 
for the English government. In 1650 he and Don 
Rodrigues sued a Captain Peters in the Admiralty 
Court for a shipment of goods that had not been 
delivered; and in the same year, under the name 
“Don Antonio Fernandez Carvagall,” he petitioned 
the Admiralty committee to consider his claim for 
the seizure of certain shipments to Francisco Botelio 
Chacone and Botelio Silveria in Portugal, which, 
because of the unrest in the country, had been 
ordered shipped to Holland instead. All the names 
mentioned in these suits were those of founders of 
the Be vis Marks congregation. 

The first documentary mention of Jew brokers, 
so far as is known, is in the Rawlinsonian manuscripts 
of the Bodleian Library, and occurs in 
First Jew a rough slip similar to that used at the 
Brokers, present day by the brokers and under¬ 
writers at Lloyd’s. Particulars are 
given of the risk accepted ou the cargo of ** Augus¬ 
tin Coronell, the Littell Jue, in the 1 onge Tobias, 
the 6th June, 1655, from Loudon to Lixbo, ” the pre¬ 
mium being 21 per cent, and the policy being un¬ 
derwritten in “ Thridnedel Stret ” (Threadneedle 
Street). Another risk was effected upon the cargoes 
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of the u Dominego Vass and do breto, the 9th May, 
1655, from London to Barbadoes in the Jno. Cli. at 
34.” Coronet and De Brito (whose names are incor¬ 
rectly spelled in the premium slip), were also Jews. 
Probably the lirst judicial mention of a Jew acting 
as a bill-broker at the period of the Commonwealth 
is in the year 1656, when Lady Hall gave evidence 
before the commissioners of the protectorate respect¬ 
ing a sum of £4,000 lent to Charles Stewart on a 
bill of exchange. According to the Tliurlow state 
papers, Lady Hall declared “ that there is a Jew 
named Da Costa, a great merchant in London, who 
hath, and is presently to receive, the sum of £4,000 
for the use of Charles Stewart,” which sum was to 
be returned to Da Costa by Mr. Leger of New¬ 
castle. 

The admission of Solomon Dormido to membership 
in the Royal Exchange, as mentioned above, led to 
a suspension of the law excluding Jews; and soon 
they eutered in such numbers that 
u Jews’ a special space, known as the Jews’ 
Walk ” in Walk, was allotted to them. As the 
the Royal law had been abrogated for the Jews, 
Exchange, a similar suspension as regards the 
taking of the oath had to be generally 
adopted; and in consequence the Exchange was 
soon overrun with doubtful characters. Abuses 
grew so rapidly that public clamor resulted in a re¬ 
organization of the Exchange and its laws in 1697. 
The ” Post Boy ” of April 27 of that year records 
that " the Lord Mayor and the Aldermen have been 
busy this week in receiving petitions from a great 
number of persons, who put in to be Exchange 
brokers: they are to be 100 in number, 80 of whom 
are to be Englishmen and the rest foreigners and 
Jews, each of whom is to cany a medal in his pocket 
with his name on it, the King’s effigy on one side 
and the city arms on the other, and they are to show 
it on the making of any bargains.” 

According to the archives contained in the Guild¬ 
hall Library, London, the number of Jew brokers or 
alien brokers was limited to twelve, the election 
being the prerogative of the lord mayor and the 
court of aldermen. An entrance-fee of forty shil¬ 
lings was charged, with an annual payment of a simi¬ 
lar amount. In addition, the broker had to give 
surety in two bonds of £500 each, as 
The a guaranty of the faithful perform- 
Brokers’ ance of his duties. When these con- 
Medals. ditions had been complied with, the 
applicant received his medal, which, 
in the case of a Jew broker, was transferable. The 
purchase of brokers’ medals caused much competi¬ 
tion, the usual purchase price ranging from £1,000 
to £1,500. In the event of a Jew broker dying be¬ 
fore a transfer could be made, the privileges accruing 
from the sale became perquisites of the lord mayor. 

The last recorded sale of a broker’s medal took place 
in 1826, when Joseph Barrow Montefiore paid 1,500 
guineas to Sir William Maguav, the then lord mayor, 
for a medal which had lapsed through the death 
of its owner. In 1828 the corporation removed the 
limit on the number of Jews admitted to the Ex¬ 
change, and abolished the purchase of the medal and 
the heavy entrance fee. Under an old charter of 
Edward III. English brokers were forced to be free¬ 


men, but it was not until 1832 that the freedom of 
the city was extended to the Jews. 

Bibliography : Young Israel , i. 

J. A. H. Y. 

BROMBERG. See Posen. 

BROOCH or BUCKLE : A term which occurs 
in I. Macc. x. 89, xi. 58, xiv. 44, as the translation of 
the Greek ndpTry ; Latin, fibula. This was a ring 
made of metal (often gold) and set with precious 
stones, through which passed a pin. It was used, 
in the manner of the modern safety-pin, to fasten 
the overgarment to the shoulder. By the Romans 
brooches were often given as presents; and in the 
army they were bestowed as marks of distinction or 
rewards for meritorious service, like modern orders 
and decorations. When of gold, they resembled the 
epaulets now worn by the higher military officers. 
From the passages quoted above it is evident that in 
the East kings or high dignitaries (priests) were ex¬ 
clusively the recipients; something of the ancient 
Taboo apparently surviving in this restricted use. 
In Ex. xxxv. 22, R. V., “brooch” is the rendering 
of the Hebrew nn, which, however, was a nose-ring 
(see Bridle ; compare II Kings xix. 28). 

E G H 

BROOKLYN. See New York. 

BROTHER : Son of the same father and mother 
(or of either), but principally son of the same father 
and mother (see Gen. xlii. 3, 4, 5,13; xliv. 11, 23, 29; 
II Sam. xiii. 4 cl seq. ; Judges ix. 3). The brother 
was expected to give his consent to his sister’s mar¬ 
riage (Gen. xxiv. 50-55, xxxiv. 11 ct seq.). The 
Mosaic law declares the marriage of brother and sis¬ 
ter, whether the latter be the daughter of the same- 
father or of the same mother, to be incestuous (Lev. 
xviii. 9, xx. 17); whereas in the patriarchal time, and 
even later, it was not considered unlawful to marry 
the daughter of the same father (Gen. xx. 12; II 
Sam. xiii. 13). To many the brother’s wife was 
incest (Lev. xviii. 16, xx. 21); but if a brother died 
childless, then the surviving brother was enjoined 
to marry the widow, and the first-born son of this 
marriage bore the dead brother’s name and was his. 
legal heir. In case of the refusal of the brother-in- 
law to marry her, the widow was required to sum¬ 
mon him before the city elders and loose his shoe 
from off his foot, sa}ing: “So shall be done unto 
that man that will not build up his brother’s house ” 
(Dent. xxv. 5-9; see LIalizaii and Levirate). 

The nearest relative occasionally took the place of 
the brother (Ruth iv. 13; v. 3, 4). The brother was 
the first, as Goel, to redeem the property sold by an 
impoverished man, and to avenge the murder of 
a brother (Lev. xxv. 48; Ps. xlix.). It is probably 
due to this primitive idea of kinship that the name 
“brother” came to have the following significations: 

(a) A kinsman. Thus, Lot, the nephew of Abra¬ 
ham, and Jacob, the nephew of Laban, are each called 
“brother” (Gen. xiii. 8, xiv. 14, xxxix. 15). Fur¬ 
thermore, inasmuch as the whole tribe formed in this 
sense one family, the name “ brother ” became also 
the designation for 

(b) A tribesman (Lev. xxi. 10; Deut. xviii. 7; II 
Sam. xix. 13 [12]) or one belonging to the same 
nation (Ex. ii. 11, iv. 18; Num. xxxii. 6; Deut. 
x. 9, xvii. 20, xxiii. 19, xxiv. 7; Jer. xxxiv. 14). 
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(,*) Kindred tribesmen, who are also called “ broth- 
os ’ (Hum. xx. 14; Deut;. ii. 4, 8; xxiii. 7; Amos 
i 11) 

* (d) Friends by concluding a covenant become 
actual brothers (II Sam. i. 26; Amos i. 9—“berit 
ahim” [covenant of brothers]; compare “ahavali” 

| brotherhood], Zech. xi. 14); although, according to 
Prov. xviii. 24, “ there is a friend that sticketh closer 
than a brother.” 

p) The name “brother” has a higher meaning, 
and implies brotherly sentiment, in such verses as: 
“Open thine hand wide unto thy brother, to thy 
poor” (Deut. xv. 11); “Lest by exceeding the num¬ 
ber of stripes thy brother should be vilified unto 
thee” (Deut. xxv. 3, Hebr.); “Fear thy God that 
thy brother may live with thee” (Lev. xxv. 36). 
Indeed, proverbial wisdom states as an experience 
of life among the Jewish people that “ a brother is 
born for adversity ” (Prov. xvii. 17); that is to say, 
mere sight of distress rouses brotherly compassion. 

(f) Finally, the word “brother” means a fellow- 
man as son of the same God and Father: “At the 
hand of every man’s brother will I require life” 
(Gen. ix. 5). “Have we not all one father? hath 
not one God created us? Why do we deal treacher¬ 
ously every man against his brother ” (Mai. ii. 10). 

“ Thou slialt not hate thy brother in thine heart ” 
(Lev. xix. 17). The feeling of brotherly union which 
gave rise to Ps. cxxxiii., “ How good and how pleas¬ 
ant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity,” 
prompted also the prayer recited in the Temple every 
morning: “May He who dwelleth in this house 
plant brotherliness and love, peace and friendship, 
amongst you” (Yer. Ber. i. 3c; compare iv. 7d, a 
similar prayer by R. Johauan). “Tears of plenty 
and prosperity make of the creatures brothers to 
each other” (Gen. R. lxxxix.; Midrashic explana¬ 
tion of Gen. xli. 2). In a far higher sense 
Abraham by his piety and philanthropy “ made 
brothers ” of the whole world (Gen. R. xxxix.; see 
Brotherly Love). 

(a) “ Brother ” is also used in the sense of “ friend ” 
as a form of politeness (Gen. xix. 7), and (h) figura¬ 
tively in the sense of “companion”: “He that is 
slothful in his work is brother to him that is a great 
waster ” (Prov. xviii. 9); “I am a brother to dragons, 
a companion to owls” (Job xxx. 29). 

E. C. K. 

BROTHERHOODS. See Fraternities. 
BROTHER-IN-LAW. See Levirate. 
BROTHERLY LOVE: The love for one’s fel¬ 
low-man as a brother. The expression is taken from 
the Greek word (jnlmWMa (“ love of brothers ”), which 
trait distinguished the early Christian communities. 
Rom. xii. 10; I Tliess. iv. 9; John xiii. 35; 1 John 
ii. 9, iii. 12, iv. 7, v. 1; and I Peter iii. 8, v. 9 ex¬ 
press the idea of Christian fellowship and fraternity. 
It originated among the Essene brotherhoods, who 
practised brotherly love as a special virtue (Jose¬ 
phus, “B. J.” ii. 8, § 2; Philo, “Quod Omnis Liber 
Probus,” $ 12). Brotherly love is commanded as a 
universal principle in Lev. xix. 18: “Thou slialt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” the preceding veise 
containing the words: “Thou shalt not bate thy 
brother in thine heart.” This commandment of 


love, with the preceding sentence, “ Thou shalt not 
avenge nor bear an}' grudge against the children of 
thy people,” may originally have referred, and has 
by some scholars (Stade, “ Gesch. des Yolkes Israel,” 
i. 510a) been exclusively referred, to 
A Biblical the Israelitish neighbor; but in verse 
Command. 34 of the same chapter it is extended 
to “ the stranger that dwelleth with 
you . . . and thou shalt love him as thyself. ” In 
Job xxxi. 13-15 it is declared unjust to wrong the 
servant in his cause: “ Did not he that made me in 
the womb make him? and did not one fashion us in 
the womb? ” 

The principle of brotherly love, including all men, 
is plainly stated in the Book of Wisdom i. 6, vii. 23, 
xii. 19: “ Wisdom is man-loving ” ( oL/Mvdpu-ov ) ■ “ the 
righteous must be man-loving.” The Testaments of 
the Patriarchs (Issachar v., vii.) teach the love of 
God and love of all men 44 as [Ilis?] children.” . Com¬ 
menting upon the command to love the neighbor 
(Lev. l.c.) is a discussion recorded (Sifra, Kedosliim, 
iv.; compare Gen. R. xxiv. 5) between Akiba, who 
declared this verse in Leviticus to contain the great 
principle of the Law (“Kelal gadolba-Torali ”), and 
Ben Azzai, who pointed to Gen. v. 1 (“This is the 
book of the generations of Adam; in the day that 
God created man, in the likeness of God made he 
him ”), as the verse expressing the leading principle 
of the. Law, obviously because the first verse gives 
to the term “neighbor” its unmistakable meaning 
as including all men as being sons of Adam, made 
in the image of God. Tanhuma, in Gen. R. l.c., ex¬ 
plains it thus:' “If thou despisest any man, thou 
despisest God who made man in His image.” 

Hillel also took the Biblical command in this uni¬ 
versal spirit when he responded to the heathen who 
requested him to tell the Law while standing before 
him on one foot: “What is hateful to thee, thou 
shalt not do unto thy neighbor. This is the whole 
of the Law, the rest is only commentary ” (Shah. 
31a). The negative form was the accepted Targum 
interpretation of Lev. xix. 18, known 
The alike to the author of Tobit iv. 15 and 
Golden to Philo, in the fragment preserved by 
Rule. Eusebius, “Preparatio Evangelica,” 
viii. 7 (Bernays* “Gesammelte Ab- 
handlungen,” 1885, i. 274 et scq.)', to the Didaclie, i. 
1: Didascalia or Apostolic Constitutions, i. 1, iih 15 ; 
Clementine Homilies, ii. 6; and other ancient patristic 
writings (Resell, ** Agrapha,” pp. 95,135, 272). That 
this so-called golden rule, given also in James ii. 8, 
was recognized by the Jews in the time of Jesus, 
may be learned from Mark xii. 28-34; Luke x. 25— 
28; Matt. vii. 12, xix. 19, xxii. 34-40; Rom. xiii. 
9; and Gal. v. 14. where the Pharisaic scribe asks 
Jesus in the same words that were used by Akiba, 
44 What is the great commandment of the Law ? ” and 
the answer given by Jesus declares the first and 
great commandment to be the love of God, and the 
second the love of “ thy neighbor as thy self. . To 
include all men, Hillel used the term beiiot 
(creatures [compare ktktic] ; Mark xvi. 15; Rom. a iii. 
19) when inculcating the teaching of love: “Love 
the fellow-creatures ” (Abot i. 12). Hatred of fellow- 
creatures (“sinat ha-beriyot ”) is similarly declared 
by R. Joshua b. Hananiah to be one of the three 
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tilings that drive man out of the world (Abot ii. 11 ; 
compare I John iii. 15). 

That brotherly love as a universal principle of 
humanity lias been taught by the Jewish rabbis of 
old, is disputed by Christian theologians, who refer 
to the saying attributed to Jesus in Matt. v. 43: 
“ Ye have heard that it was said, Thou slialt love thy 
neighbor and hate thine enemy, but. 1 say unto you. 
Love your enemies,” etc. This statement, however, 
lacks all foundation in Jewish literature (see Griitz, 
“Gcsch, der Juden,” iii. 312, note). Giidemauu 
thinks that Jesus’ words had a special 
Hate Thy political meaning, and that they refer 

Enemy, to a view expressed by the zealots who 
Un-Jewish, wanted to exclude dissenters from the 
command of love by such teaching as 
is found in Abot R. N. xvi., ed. Schechter, p. 64: 
“ Thou slialt not say, I love the sages but hate the 
disciples, or I love the students of the Law but hate 
the 'am lia-arez [ignoramuses]; thou shalt love all, but 
hate the heretics [“minim”], the apostates, and the 
informers. So does the command, ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself, ’ refer only to those that act 
as one of thy people; but if they act not accord¬ 
ingly, thou needst not love them.” Against this 
exclusive principle, Jesus asserted the principle of 
brotherly love as applied by the liberal school of 
Iiillel to all men. Indeed, the Talmud insists, with 
reference to Lev. xix. 18, that even the criminal at 
the time of execution should be treated with ten¬ 
der love (Sanh. 45a). As Schechter in “J. Q. R.” 
x. 11 , shows, the expression “ Ye have heard , , is 
an inexact translation of the rabbinical formula 
’JN yDI&y, which is only a formal logical interro¬ 
gation introducing the opposite view as the only 
correct one: “Ye might deduce from this verse 
that thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy, but I say to you the only correct interpre¬ 
tation is, Love all men, even thine enemies. ” 

The story of the good Samaritan, in the Pauline 
Gospel of Luke x. 25-37, related to illustrate the 
meaning of the word “neighbor,” possesses a fea¬ 
ture which puzzles the student of rabbinical lore. 
The kind Samaritan who comes to the rescue of the 
men that had fallen among the robbers, is contrasted 
with the unkind priest and Levite; whereas the third 
class of Jews— i.e., the ordinary Israelites who, as a 
rule, follow the Cohen and the Levite— 
Th.e Good are omitted; and therefore suspicion 
Samaritan, is aroused regarding the original form 
of the story. If “ Samaritan ” has been 
substituted by the anti-Judean gospel-writer for the 
original “Israelite,” no reflection was intended by 
Jesus upon Jewish teaching concerning the meaning 
of neighbor; and the lesson implied is that he who 
is in need must be the object of our love. 

The term “ neighbor ” has at all times been thus 
understood by Jewish teachers. In Tanna debe 
Eliyahu R. xv. it is said: “Blessed be the Lord Avho 
is impartial toward all. He says: ‘ Thou shalt not 
defraud thy neighbor. Thy neighbor is like thy 
brother, and th}^ brother is like thy neighbor. ’ ” 
Likewise in xxviii.: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God ”; that is, thou shalt make the name of God 
beloved to the creatures by a righteous conduct 
toward Gentiles as well as Jews (compare Sifre, 


Dent. 32). Aaron b. Abraham ibn Hay 3 dm of; the 
sixteenth century, in his commentary to Sifre, l.r. * 
Hayyim Vital, the cabalist, in his “Sliahire Kotin- 
shah,” i. 5; and Moses Hagis of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in his work on the 613 commandments, while 
commenting on Dent, xxiii. 7, teach alike that the 
law of love of the neighbor includes the non-Israel¬ 
ite as well as the Israelite. There is nowhere a 
dissenting opinion expressed bj^ Jewish writers. 
For modern times, see among others the conserva¬ 
tive opinion of Plessner’s religious catechism, “ Dat 
Moslieh we-Yehudit,” p. 258. 

According^ the synod at Leipsic in 1869, and the 
German-lsraelitish Union of Congregations in 1S85, 
stood on old historical ground when declaring (Laza¬ 
rus, “Ethics of Judaism,” i. 234, 302) that “‘Love 
tliy neighbor as thyself* is a command of all- 
embracing love, and is a fundamental principle of 
the Jewish religion ”: and Stade, when charging with 
imposture the rabbis who made this declaration, is en¬ 
tirely in error (see his “ Gesch. desVolkes Israel, ”1 .<?.). 
Bibliography: Gudeinann, Ndclistcaliche, 1890; Hastings 
Diet. Bible, s.v. 

K. 

BROTHERS, RICHARD: English visionary 
and founder of Anglo Israelism; born Dec. 25,1757, 
at'Placentia, Newfoundland; died at London Jan. 
25, 1824. He entered the British navy in 1771, but 
was discharged as a half-pay lieutenant in 1783. In 
1790 he refused to draw his pension on account of 
the oath which he was required to take; and two 
years later he began his prophetic career by declar¬ 
ing he had a divine mission to announce the fulfil¬ 
ment of Dan. vii. Brothers described himself as the 
“ nephew of the Almighty, ” because he considered 
that he was descended from one of the brothers of 
Jesus, and claimed that on Nov. 17, 1795, he would 
be revealed as the prince of the Hebrews and ruler 
of the world. Before that date, however, he had 
been removed to a lunatic asylum, whore he wrote 
his “ Revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies ” (1794), 
“A Description of the New Jerusalem” (1801), and 
“ The New Covenant Between God and His People ” 
(a posthumous work, 1830). 

Brothers seems to have been the first person to 
claim that the English are descendants of the Lost 
Ten Tribes; and his views are still referred to with 
respect b t y the adherents of Anglo-Israelism. His 
“Description of the New Jerusalem” contains a 
series of plates of the various officials of the new 
kingdom which was to be restored in Palestine under 
his leadership. These officials are all dressed in the 
court costume of George III. 

Bibliography : Dictionary of National Biography , s.v. 

J. 

BHOTJGHTON, HUGH: English Christian di¬ 
vine and rabbinical scholar; born 1549 at Oldbury, 
Shropshire; died at Tottenham, near London, Aug. 

4, 1612. Broughton was entered at Magdalene Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, where he began his Hebrew studies 
under the French scholar Chevalier. He graduated 
as B. A. in 1570, and subsequently went to London, 
where he distinguished himself in the pulpit as a rep- 
representative of Puritan sentiment. In his first 
work, “A Concent of Scripture,” which appeared in 
1588, he made an effort to determine the Biblical 
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chronology, as well as to correct the profane writers 
by it. 

Broughton seems to have been anxious to convert 
the Jews to Christianity. In the course of his 
travels in Germany (lie probably started at the end 
of 1589 or at the beginning of 1590) he engaged in 
religious discussions with several Jews. In Frank - 
fork early in 1590, he disputed in the synagogue 
with “RabbiElias.” This dispute resulted in a let¬ 
ter from a certain Rabbi Abraham Reuben, written 
in 1596 at Constantinople and transmitted to Brough¬ 
ton in Germany by his (Broughton’s) disciple “ Top.” 
Broughton anticipated good results from his discus¬ 
sions with Jews; and often referred to his disputa¬ 
tions with Rabbi David Farrar. He was desirous 
of translating the New Testament into Hebrew; 
but, receiving no encouragement, he translated the 
Apocrypha only. 

Broughton was one of the chief instruments in 
bringing about the Authorized Version of King 
James; but, keenly disappointed at being overlooked 
by the king when the latter appointed the fifty-four 
learned men to undertake the revision (July 22,1604), 
Broughton attacked vigorously the new translation. 
His own versions of the Prophets, while marked 
by all his peculiarities, have a majesty of expres¬ 
sion which entitles them to be better known. 

Bibliography: Diet. National Biography; General Bio¬ 
graphic Diet, vii.; McClintock and Strong, Cyc .; Encyc. 

Brit.; P. Larousse, Diet. Universcl. 

t. A. R. 

BROVARY : Small town in the government of 
Chernigov, Russia. In 1898 it had 1,344 Jewish in¬ 
habitants in a population of 5,166. Most of them 
were engaged in mercantile pursuits; while 258 fol¬ 
lowed various handicrafts. The prevailing trade is 
tailoring, in which 102 Jews are engaged. Besides, 
there are 22 Jewish day-laborers and 75 persons who 
earn their livelihood in the local cigarette, tar, and 
chair factories. 

The Jewish charitable institutions consist of a 
hospital for the poor, a home for the aged, and a 
few similar establishments. The educational needs 
of the Jewish community are supplied by 12 “ he- 
darim ” (136 pupils) and a Talmud-Torah (28 pupils). 

II. R. S. J. 

BROWN, SAUL. See under New York. 

BROWN, WILLIAM: Scottish clergyman; 
born 1766; died 1835; for forty-three years minister 
of Eskdalemuir, Scotland. He is the author of 
“Antiquities of the Jews Carefully Compiled from 
Authentic Sources, and Their Customs Illustrated 
from Modern Travels, ” in two volumes, with a map 
showing the ground-plan of the Temple (London, 
1820; 2d edition, Edinburgh, 1826). The work is 
compiled mostly from Latin, French, and English 
sources, such as Arius Montan us’ “ Aaron,” Calmet s 
dictionary, Goodwin’s “Moses and Aaron,” Owen s 
“Exercitation on the Hebrews,” Buxtorf’s “De 
Synagoga Judaiea,” and Basnage’s history. He 
borrowed much from Dr. Liglitfoot’s “Prospect of 
the Temple” and “Temple Services,” but states in 
the preface of his work that he takes “ a wider range 
than Dr. Lightfoot, who professes to despise rabbin¬ 
ical learning.” 


For the improvements in the second edition Brown 
used Surenliusius’ Latin translation of the Mishnah 
and several additional treatises by Maimonides and 
Abravanel, also from Latin translations; for his 
familiarity with Hebrew seems to have been very 
limited. The work is of more interest to the bibli¬ 
ographer than to the student. 

Bibliography : Dictionary of National Biography , vii. 36. 

t. P. Wi. 

BROWNING, ROBERT: English poet; born 
in Clerkenwell, London, 1812; died at Venice Dec. 
12, 1889. From his somewhat Jewish appearance, 
knowledge of Hebrew, and sympathy with Jews, it 
was for a long time thought that Browning was of 
Jewish descent, but this has been disproved by the 
tracing of his genealogy by Dr. Furnivall. His in¬ 
terest in Jews may to some extent be due to the fact 
that his father obtained a position in the Bank of 
England through the influence of the Rothschilds, 
with whom the poet was personally acquainted 
throughout his life. Several of Browning’s poems 
deal with Jewish subjects. “Holy Cross Day” 
gives the soliloquy of a Jew of the Roman ghetto 
who was unwilling to attend the sermons of a 
Dominican friar. The concluding lines state the 
case forcibly of the Jew against Christian persecu¬ 
tion: 

“By the torture, prolonged from age to age. 

By the infamy, Israel’s heritage, 

By the Ghetto’s plague, by the garb’s disgrace. 

By the badge of shame, by the felon's place, 

By the branding tool, the bloody whip. 

And the summons to Christian fellowship— 

We boast our proof that at least the Jew 
Would wrest Christ’s name from the Devil’s crew.” 

His principal Jewish poems were “Rabbi Ben 
Ezra” and “ Jochanan Hakkadosh,” the former giv¬ 
ing the life-philosophy of a Jewish sage, who may 
perhaps be identified with Abraham ibn Ezra; it is 
full of true Jewish optimism. “Jochanan Hakka¬ 
dosh” is an account of a great rabbi who obtains the 
privilege of additional months of life given up 
to him by his pupils, through whose experience he 
passes. He declares that all is vanity, after three 
months’ experience of the life of a married lover, of 
a warrior, of a poet, and of a statesman. But by 
accident he has also obtained the gift of three 
months from the life of a little child, and this expe¬ 
rience harmonizes all the discrepancies, and enables 
the sage to feel that life is not altogether in vain. 

Other poems of Jewish interest are: “Filippo 
Baldunecci on the Privilege of Burial” and “Ben 
Karshook’s Wisdom”—the latter an extension of the 
saying in Pirke Abot, “ Repent the day before your 
death.” 

Besides his poems. Browning showed his sympathy 
with Jews by signing, in 1881, the memorial to the 
lord mayor to summon a meeting to protest against 
the persecution of the Jews of Russia; and by join¬ 
ing the Council of the Anglo-Jewish Exhibition in 
1887. 

Bibliography: Joseph Jacobs, Jewish Ideals , pp. 84-95. 

O . 

BROYD53, ISAAC : Russian Orientalist; born 
at Porozowo. government of Grodno, Russia, Feb. 
23,1867. After attending the gymnasium at Grodno 
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he went in 1SS3 to Paris. There he studied at the 
Sorbonne, receiving his diploma from the Ecole des 
Langues Orientales in 1S92, and from the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, Section des Sciences Historiques et 
Philologiques, in 1894. From 1890 to 1895 he was 
secretary to Joseph Derenbourg, and on the death 
of the latter, in 1895, was appointed by the publica¬ 
tion committee of the Alliance Israelite Universelle 
one of the collaborators to continue the publication 
of Saadia's works, which Derenbourg had com¬ 
menced. In 1895 Broyde was appointed librarian to 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle, which position he 
resigned in 1900. He then went to London, and 
during his short stay there catalogued the library of 
Elkan Adler. The same year he went to New York 
and joined the editorial staff of the Jewish Ency¬ 
clopedia. 

Broyde is the author of the folloAving works: 
“Resume des Reflexions sur TAme de Baliva ben 
Joseph ibn Pakuda,” Paris, 1894; “Torat ha- 
Nefcsli”: “Reflexions sur TAme de Bahya ben 
Joseph ibn Pakuda,” translated from the Arabic 
into Hebrew, with notes and an introduction, Paris, 
1894; “La Prise de Jerusalem par les Perses, sous 
Heraclins,” Orleans, 1896, translated from an old 
Arabic manuscript in Count Couret’s collection of 
documents relating to the Crusades. He has also 
contributed several articles on Jewish subjects to 
“The Jewisli Quarterly Review ” and the “Revue 
des Etudes Juives.” 

s. F. T. II. 

BRUCHSAL : City in the grand duchy of 
Baden. Jews resided here as early as the beginning 
of the twelfth century. In 1337 the Jews of Brucli- 
sal joined with those of a number of other places in 
paying an annual tribute of 700 marks (in lieu of 
the taxes levied) to the bishop of Speyer. They 
also lent various sums to the bishop, which money 
was credited against the tribute due. At the time 
of the Black Death (134S-49) many Jews of Bruch¬ 
sal were martyred. During the Middle Ages and 
the Reformation the Jews of Bruchsal suffered in 
common with their coreligionists throughout Ger¬ 
many. Until the French Revolution the Jewish com¬ 
munity numbered only one or two hundred persons; 
and there were never so man}’- as at the present 
time (1902), when about 100 families are to be found 
in the place. 

The most famous of the rabbis was David Fried- 
berg of Mosbacli, who officiated in Bruchsal from 
1857 to 1871. 

Bibliography: Salfeld, Martyrologium , passim. 

D. A. M. F. 

BRUCK, ABRAHAM JACOB : Russian edu¬ 
cator; author of works in Hebrew and in Russian; 
born in the district of Rossiennv 1820; died in 
Yekaterinoslav 1893. He received his education at 
the yeshibah of Volozhin, but studied Hebrew 
grammar and the Russian, German, French, and 
English languages without the aid of a teacher. 
For many years lie was instructor in Hebrew at the 
government school for Jewish boys in Kherson, 
and later established a private school for Jewish 
girls, which the government subsidized. For his 
zeal as an educator he was awarded a medal by the 
government. He contributed extensively to Jewish | 


periodicals, Russian and Hebrew. A Hebrew trans¬ 
lation of a French novel by L. Z sld—which had 

been published in the “Archives Israeliteswas 
made by him under the title of “ Hatan Damim,” 
Lemberg, 1878. The novel portrays the life of the 
Jews in Russia. 

Bibliography: Ahiasaf , 1S93-91; on bis articles in Ritsski 
Tcvrei and other periodicals see Sistcmaticlicski Uka~ 
zatcl , etc. 

H. R. 

BRUCK, JACOB: Hungarian physician and 
author; born at Papa Oct. 20, 1845; died at Buda¬ 
pest 1901'; brother of Lajos Biiuck. He studied at 
the gymnasium and at the University of Budapest; 
and graduated as doctor of medicine in 1870. He 
began to practise at Budapest in 1874, and in 1875 
became consulting physician at the Erzsebet salt¬ 
water baths of the city, which position he held till 
his death in 1901. He was one of the judges at the 
National Exposition of 1885, and notary of the sani¬ 
tary department; subsequently he was appointed 
a member of the National Sanitary Council. He 
was also a member of the committee of arrange¬ 
ments for the Millennial Exposition of 1896. His 
literary works, principally on the treatment of fe¬ 
male diseases and hydropathy, appeared in the 
medical journals “ Gyogyaszat,” “Fiirdoi Lap ok,” 
and “Pester Medicinische Presse,” of which last- 
mentioned publication Bruck was for a time editor. 
Bibliography: Pcdlcts Lexicon. 
s. M. W. 

BRUCK, JULIUS : German dentist and writer 
on dentistry; born at Breslau Oct. 6, 1840; died 
there, April 20, 1902. He studied dentistry and 
medicine at the universities of Breslau, Berlin, Bonn, 
and Paris; receiving his diploma as dentist from 
Berlin in 1858, and as doctor of medicine from Breslau 
University in 1866. In 1859 he became assistant 
to his father, Dr. Jonas Bruck, a dentist in Bres¬ 
lau, and succeeded him in his practise. In 1871 
he was admitted to the medical faculty of the Bres¬ 
lau University as pri vat -docent, receiving the hon¬ 
orary title of professor in 1891. 

Bruck is the author of: “Die Krankheiten des 
Zahnfleisches ”; “ Beitriige zur Patliologie und His¬ 
tologic der Zahnpulpa ”; “ Ueber Angeborene und 
Erworbene Defekte des Gesiclits und des Kiefers ”; 
“Das Uretliroscop und Stomatoscop Durcli Galva- 
nisches Gluhlicht.” 

Bibliography: Pagel, Biorj. Lex. s.v M Vienna, 1901; Alla. 
Zeit. des Jud. May 2, 1902. 

s. F. T. H. 

BRUCK, LAJOS: Hungarian painter; born 
at Papa, county of Veszprim, Nov., 1846. Though 
his father intended him for commercial life, lie early 
showed a liking for drawing and painting, and 
resolved to become an artist. He frequented the 
Academy of Art in Vienna, and made portraits in 
private; this latter occupation absorbing his time to 
such an extent that often he had to miss the lectures 
and go to Budapest and Erlau in order to complete 
the portraits which had been ordered. In 1871, 
after having received a stipend from the govern¬ 
ment, he went to Italy to study the masterpieces of 
art. He remained two years in Venice, and then 
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proceeded to Rome and Naples, everywhere pro¬ 
ducing a large number of sketches and studies.. An 
outcome of this journey was the picture with which in 
1873 he first came before the public, “ The Rialto at 
Venice. ” On his return from Italy he completed his 
■sketches, but succeeded in finding only a single 
patron, General Turr, who purchased three of his 
pictures. As a consequence he undertook another 
pilorimage, visiting the cities of Salzburg, Munich, 
Augsburg, Heidelberg, Cologne, Rotterdam, Am¬ 
sterdam, Antwerp, Brussels, Ostend, and London. 

In 1874 he went to Paris, where he was subjected 
to many struggles, his German style not appealing 
to the French taste. Hitherto his style had inclined 
to idealism and sentimentalism, while Paris demanded 
the forceful representation of actual life. His first 
notable painting, “ On the Edge of the Wood,” was 
,exhibited in the Salon in 1876. This was followed 
by “The Departure for the City ”—exhibited at the 
Salon, 1877—which made him widely known. . Since 
that time he lias been a regular annual exhibitor of 
pictures treating of Hungarian folk-life, such as 
“The Letter from the Absent One,” “Deserted,” 
“The Emigrant,” and “In the Forge.” These pic¬ 
tures have become widely known through engra¬ 
ving’s and photographs, which have found mau 3 r pui- 
, chasers in America. Brack recently removed from 
Paris to London, where he ranks among the most 
popular painters. 

Bibliography: Pallas Lexicon; Figaro , 18<7; Tllustiated 
News, 1899. ^ 

BRUCK, MAX (Miksa): Hungarian painter; 
bom at Budapest 1868; a brother of Lajos Bruck. 
He graduated from the schools of his native city, 
.and when still a pupil at the Realscliule showed a 
predilection for drawing. He continued his studies 
.at the National Academy of Design, wheie he occu¬ 
pied himself with wood-carving. In 1880 he accom¬ 
panied his brother to Paris, where he remained for 
■ several years. He also spent three years in Munich. 
On his return to Budapest he entered Benczur’s 
School of Arts, and is to-day professor at the Acad¬ 
emy of Painting. His best-known pictures aie 
“Zwei Liebespaare,” “Nadi Hause,” “Im Walde” 
i(which are at the imperial castle at Vienna); “Bis 
Wir Alt Werden ” (in the imperial castle at Buda¬ 
pest); “Am Rande der Theiss,” “Das Giinse- 
Miidchen. ” 

Bibliography: SclbsMographie ; Pester Lloyd. 1899. ^ 

BRUCK, MOSES : Hungarian theological wri¬ 
ter; born about 1812 in Prerau, Moravia; died m 
1849. He studied at Prague, and, as he could find 
no position as tutor in Moravia, went to Hungaiy. 
On the outbreak of the Revolution of 1848 he en¬ 
listed in Gross-Becskerek on the side of Hungarian 
independence, became a Ilonved officer, died at Hod- 
Mezo-Vasarhely, and was buried with full military 
honors in the Jewish cemetery there. 

Bruck was one of the most enthusiastic supporters 
of the Reform movement, and was among the pioneers 
of modern Jewish theological literature. He wrote 
“Die Reform des Judenthums”; but especially his 
v “ Rabbinisclie Ceremonialgebrauclie ” and “Plian- 
III.-26 


saische Volkssitten und Ritualien” are of great 
value to the student of Jewish customs and prac¬ 
tises, and were favorably criticized by Geiger (“ Wis- 
senscliaftliclie Zeitsclirift,” iii. 426) and Furst (“ Allg. 
Zeit. des Judenthums,” i. 324), and were widely 
read. 

s. L. Y * 

BRUCK, SOLOMON B. IIAYYIM: Aus¬ 
trian Hebraist; born in the latter part of the eight¬ 
eenth century; died about 1846. He is the author 
of “ Hakirat ha-Emet ” (Altona, 1839; 2d ed., Vienna, 
1842), a volume of collectanea, including in the first 
edition a sermon which he delivered in England in 
the English language, and which was excluded by 
the Austrian censor from the second edition. His 
other work, “ Hezyone Layil,” was published posthu¬ 
mously by his son, Isaac Levi Bruck (born 1817), a 
veteran of the Italian wars under Radetzky. In a 
German preface which he appended to his father's 
work, Isaac Levi tells his own interesting biography 
and his experiences with Samuel David Luzzatto 
while he was stationed at Padua. The work con¬ 
sists of a series of imaginary dream-visits to the other 
world, in which the manners and conduct of certain 
classes are severely criticized. 

Bibliography: Furst, Bibl Jud. i. 184: Benjaeob ] , Ozar ha - 
Sefarm,v.m; Zeitlin, Bihl. Post-Mendels, p.43. 

s. • vv I * 

BRUCKMAN, HENRIETTA (nee Kahn): 
Founder of the first Jewish women’s lodge in Amer¬ 
ica- born in Bohemia April, 1810; died in New York 
city April, 1888. She married Dr. Philip Bruckman, 
and, about the year 1842, came with him to the 
United States, settling in New York city. Dr. 
Bruckman and his wife did much to assist their 
fellow-countrymen who emigrated to New York, 
the former winning the sobriquet of ‘‘Der Boh- 
tnische Vater.” 

Mrs Bruckman conceived the idea of organizing a 
women’s lodge and broached the subject to several 
ladies of the Congregation Emanu-El. An informal 
meeting was held at her house in 1846, resulting m 
the foundation, on April 21 of that year, of the 
“Unabhiingiger Orden Treuer Schwestern” (Inde¬ 
pendent Order of True Sisters), a secret benevolent 
society. 

Bibliography : Buck des Goldenen Jubildums (17. 0. T.S.), 
New York, 1896. ^ 

A. 

BRUHL, LUCIEN LEVY. See Levy-Bruhl. 

BRTTHL, L. S. See Levy-Bruhl. 

BROXL, ADOBE : German writer and theolo¬ 
gian; born in Kojetein, Moravia, April 27, 1846; 
son of Rabbi Jakob Brum, He was educated at 
Kremsier and at the universities of Vienna, Prague 
and Breslau, and received his theological training at 
the Jewish Theological Seminary at the last-named 
city In 1871 he received a call as teacher at the 
Philanthropin in Fraukfort-on-the-Main. Here lie 
founded (1879) the Mendelssohn Society and edits 
the “ Popular-Wlssenscliaftliclie Monatsblittter. 

lie is the author of “ Fremdsprachliclie Redensar- 
ten und Ausdriicklich als Fremdsprachlich Bezeich- 
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nete Wdrfcer in den Talmuden und Midraschim,” 
Leipsic, 1869; “ Tracliten der Juden im Naclibib- 
lisclien Altertluime, ” part i., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1873; “Das Samaritanische Targum zurn Penta¬ 
teuch, zuni Ersten Male in Hebraischer Quadrat- 
schrift Nebst einem Anhange Textkritischen In- 
haltes Herausgegeben,” ib. 1875; “Zur Gescliichte 
und Literatur der Samaritaner, ” ib.- 1876; “Bei- 
triige zur Kenntniss der Jiidiseh-Deutschen Litera¬ 
tur, ” in Brail's “ Jahrbiiclier, ” 1877, in. S. 



BRtJLL, IGNAZ: Austrian composer; born 
at Prossnitz, Moravia, Nov. 7, 1S46. In 1S4S his 
parents removed to Vienna, where he became a pupil 

of Epstein (piano¬ 
forte), Rufinatscha 
(composition), and 
Dessotf (instrumen¬ 
tation). In 1861 
Epstein played 
with great success 
a pianoforte - con¬ 
certo composed by 
his youthful pupil. 
After giving piano* 
forte-recitals at 
Vienna, at which 
he played princi¬ 
pally his own com¬ 
positions, Brfill 
made extensive 
tours through 
„ /? /? Germany and Eng- 
(y-JtsCf-Of laucl - An orchestral 
// ^ serenade of his, per- 

<S formed at Stuttgart 

in 1864, served to spread his fame, and in 1872 he 
was appointed professor at the IJorak Institute, 
Vienna. 

Brull’s first opera, “Der Bettler von Samarkand ” 
(1864), was never played; but the second, “Das 
Goldene Kreuz ” (Berlin, 1875), rapidly became 
very popular in Germany and abroad. At its first 
performance at the Imperial Opera House in Berlin, 
the emperor, William I., personalty complimented 
the composer on his success. The opera was also 
given in English by the Carl Rosa Company, and 
was very favorably received in London. It was 
followed by “ Der Landfriede ” (Vienna, 1877); 
“Bianca” (Dresden, 1879); “Konigin Mariette” 
(Munich, 1883); “Das Steinerne Herz ” (Prague, 
1888); “ Gringoire ” (one act, Munich, 1892); “ Schach 
dem Konig ” (Munich, 1893); and a two-act comic 
opera, “Der Hussar” (Vienna, March 2, 1898), a 
work which has met with great success. The other 
compositions of Brull include: “ Im Walde”; “ Jagd- 
Ouverture fur Orchester”; 3 orchestral serenades; 
overture to “Macbeth”; a dance-suite for orchestra; 

2 pianoforte-concertos; a violin-concerto; a suite 
and 3 sonatas for piano -and violin; a trio; a so¬ 
nata for violoncello and pianoforte; a sonata for 
two pianos; songs, part-songs, and pianoforte 
pieces. 

Brull is one of the ablest and most diligent com¬ 
posers of the present day; he has exercised a most 
wholesome and fruitful influence upon every de¬ 


partment of composition in which ho has been act¬ 
ive. In his chamber-music he reveals the influ¬ 
ence of Schumann and Mendelssohn, but finds in 
the field of opera a wider scope for his inventive 
powers. “ Das Goldene Kreuz ” to-day occupies a 
position unapproached by any other modern pro¬ 
duction in the field of popular German opera, not 
excepting Nessler’s “ Trompeter von Sakkingen.” 
Brfill is an excellent pianist, and has especially dis¬ 
tinguished himself as an interpreter of the composi¬ 
tions of Brahms, with whom he was on terms of 
intimate friendship. 

Bibliography: Baker, Biographical Diet, of Musicians' 

llieinann, Masik-Lcxikon; Hansiick, Die Moderne Over 

ISi a. ’ 

s - J. So. 

BR/UXL, JAKOB : Austrian Talmudist and au¬ 
thor; born at Neu-Raussnitz, Moravia, Nov. 16,1812; 
died at Kojetein Nov. 29, 1869. He attended the 
yeshibot of Bony had, Presburg, and Budapest. After 
serving as assistant rabbi iu his native city, he was 
elected rabbi at Kojetein (1843), where he remained 
till his death. Among 
his pupils were his 
two sons, Nehemiah 
and Adolf Briill, as 
well as David Kauf- 
mann. 

Brull wrote “For- 
schungen fiber Tar- 
gumim und Mid- 
rascliim” (1852); 

“Die Mnemonik des 
Talmud” (1864); 

“Mebo ha-Mishnah” 

(2 vols., 1876, 1885); 
and a week before 
his death he pub¬ 
lished “ Ben Zeku- 
nim” (A Child of Old 
Age). He contrib¬ 
uted to Low’s “B v en. 

Chananja” and 
Weiss’s “Bet-Talmud.” His writings are char¬ 
acterized by extensive learning and critical insight. 

S. 

BRT7LL, NEHEMIAH : Rabbi and scholar of 
varied attainments; born March 16, 1843, at Neu- 
Raussnitz, Moravia; died Feb. 5, 1891, at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. Brull received his rabbinic-Tal- 
mudic education from his father, Jakob, who com¬ 
bined wide Talmudic knowledge with acute historical 
perception. He then studied classical and Oriental 
languages and history at the University of Vienna, 
having at the same time a good opportunity to con¬ 
tinue his Talmudic studies at the Vienna bet ha- 
Midrash, then under the direction of men like I. H. 
Weiss, M. Friedmann, and Adolf Jellinek. Here, 
too, Brfill, the son of a conservative rabbi, and the 
grandson of the arch-Orthodox chief rabbi of Mo¬ 
ravia, Nahum Trebitscli, developed into a decided 
Reformer and a disciple of Geiger. 

Brfill was called as rabbi to Bisenz, one of the Re¬ 
form communities of Moravia, an office that he re¬ 
signed inl870 in order to take charge of the rabbinate 



Jakob Brull. 
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of Frankfort-on-tlie-Main. He owed this appoint¬ 
ment to Abraham Geiger, who drew the attention of 
his native community to the young Moravian rabbi. 
Brull remained with this ancient community until 
his death, although his position was fraught with 
disappointment. As a result of the movement in¬ 
augurated by S. R. Hirsch at Frankfort, even the 
circles that were not Orthodox tended gradually 
toward the conservative party. Brull cared as little 
for compromise as did his opponent Hirsch. An 
enthusiastic represent¬ 
ative of the Reform 
movement, for relig¬ 
ious as well as scien¬ 
tific reasons, he was 
decidedly opposed to 
any attempts at recon¬ 
ciliation between Re¬ 
form and Orthodoxy. 
Yet he was not the 
man to influence the 
masses: his sermons, 
less effective from the 
pulpit, had to be read 
in order to be appreci¬ 
ated. Not until he 
saw that all his efforts 
were in vain, and he 
had been personally attacked (compare Frankfort- 
ox -the -Main), did he retire to devote himself to his 
studies, greatly to the honor and advantage of Jew¬ 
ish learning. 

Brull’s researches ranged over almost all the 
branches of Jewish science, including Bible exege¬ 
sis and grammar, Jewish history and literature, the 
Apocrypha, Biblical Halakali, casuistics, responsa, 
general history, philology, poetry, 
BrulFs Jewish-German literature; and lie 
Scientific contributed to all these by original in- 
Im- vestigation. No less a man than Adolf 
portance. JellineksaysofBru.il: “His range of 
reading in Jewish literature was hardly 
paralleled, and he. evinced a peculiar acumen found 
in no other scholar of modern times” (in Adolf 
Brull’s “ Monatsbliitter, ” xi. 50). Brlill collected the 
results of his scholarship in the ten volumes of his 
“Jalirbiicher” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1874-90). He 
contributed almost the entire material to these 
“Jalirbiicher”—tlie longer and shorter essays as 
well as the numerous criticisms on new books. 
Many of these essays have also been printed sepa¬ 
rately. Following is a list of the more important of 
them, arranged according to subjects—Bible: “Bei- 
trage zur Erklilrung des Buches Ilosea ” (“ Jalirb.” 
v.-vi. 1-62); “ Historische Basis des Buches Ruth ” 
(v.-vi. 68-70); “Das Apokryphische Susannabuch ” 
(Hi. 1-69); “Die Epistolischen Apokryphen und die 
Apokryphisehen Zusatze zum Buche Daniel.” Tal¬ 
mud: “Die Talmudischeu Tractate liber Trauer um 
Verstorbene ” (i. 1-57); “ Fremdspracliliche Whiter 
in den Talmuden und Midraseliim ” (i. 123-210); “ Die 
Entstehungsgeschichte des Babylonischen Talmuds 
als Schriftwerkes ” (ii. 1-123); “ Yerscliollene Barai- 
tas und Midraseliim ” (ii. 124-133); “ Entsteliung und 
Ursprungliclier Inlialt des Tractates Abot ” (vii. 
1-17); “ Eingeschaltete Partien im Babylonischen 


Talmud ” (viii. 59-60). History: “ Adiabene ” (i. 58- 
86); “ Das Geschlecht der Treves ” (i. 87-122); “ Die 
Polemik fur und gegen Maimuni im Dreizehnten 
Jalirhundert” (iv. 1-33); “Zur Gesch. der Jiidisch- 
Etliischen Literatur des Mittelalters ” (v.-vi. 71-93); 

“ Spriicliworter in der Nachtalmudischen Literatur 
des Judenthums” (vii. 18-30). 

Brull’s extraordinary range of reading and critical 
insight constituted him an almost unexcelled re¬ 
viewer of new books in the field of Jewish science. 
His “Jalirbiicher ” contain 1S3 reviews, all of which 
illuminate more or less the subjects with which they 
deal. In 1890 Brlill undertook a continuation of the 
“Hebraische Bibliographic,” edited by Steinschnei- 
der, under the title “ Central-Anzeiger 
Biblio- flir Jiidisclie Literatur ”; but only one 
graphical volume appeared (Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Works. Main, 1891), as the undertaking was 
cut short by BriiH’s death. At the 
instance of Steinsclmeider, the Zunz-Stiftung had 
commissioned Brlill to add a supplement to Zunz’s 
“ Gottesdienstliclie Yortrage,” the basic work of 
modern Jewish science. Stein Schneider remarked in 
his preface to the second edition of the work in 
question (xvi.): “Dr. Brlill appeared to me to pos¬ 
sess the rare combination of ability and leisure, 
zeal and perseverance, requisite for editing such a 
supplement. ” Brlill had intended to devote his 
whole scholarship to this undertaking. The scat¬ 
tered notes that were found in liis papers after 
his death were in part incorporated in the second 
edition of the “Gottesdienstliche Yortrage” (ib.- 
1892). Brlill was among the few German scholars 
who also wrote in Hebrew, as may be seen by his 
many contributions to the Hebrew periodicals “ Bet- 
Talmud,” “Bet lia-Midrasli,” “Ha-Karmel,” and 
“Ozar ha-Sifrut.” Of these, “Toledot Shabbethai 
Zebi ” (Wilna, 1879) and “Ner la-Maor,” a biogra¬ 
phy of Aaron Worms, in “ Ozar ha-Sifrut,” ii. 20-31, 
deserve special mention. Brlill also printed his 
sermons (1869) and addresses (1878). “ Grabreden ” 

(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1895) and “ Trauungsreden” 
(ib. 1891) were published posthumously. 

Bibliography: Aclolf Briill, Monatsbltttter, xi. 50-52a, 148- 
151; Ha-Asif, vi. 142; KayserlinR, GedenKhlatter, p. 18. 

S. L. G- 

BETJNA, ISRAEL. See Israel ben Hayylm 
of Brunn. 

BRTJNETTI, ANGELO (better known as Ci- 
eiruacchio) : Popular Roman leader, and advocate 
of the emancipation of the Jews; bom in Rome 1800; 
died there Aug. 10, 1849. Inspired by the patriot 
Mazzini, Brunetti labored not only for the deliver¬ 
ance of his native city, but also for the unhappy 
inhabitants of the Roman ghetto. He utilized the 
great influence he had gained during the prerevolu¬ 
tionary epoch, in effecting a reconciliation between 
the Jews and their Christian fellow-citizens. On 
July 8, 1847. he won over the inhabitants of Re- 
gola, a suburb of Rome, and a week later an im¬ 
mense mass-meeting in favor of the Jews was held 
in the capital itself. On the evening of that meeting 
(July 15) 6,000 Roman citizens went to the ghetto 
and fraternized enthusiastically with its inhabitants. 
When on April 17,1848 (the first day of Pesah), the 
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order of Pius IX. to tear down the walls of the ghetto 
was made public, Ciciruaccliio hastened thither with 
a large number of his friends, and they were the 
first to begin the work of demolition. In the fol¬ 
lowing yem- Ciciruaeebio, togetlier -witlx two of 

his sons, was killed in a riot in the streets of Rome. 
The Jewish congregation of Rome erected in its 
council-room a tablet to his memory, with an in¬ 
scription recording his great services in the emanci¬ 
pation of the Jews of Rome. 

Bibliography: Boni, La Con jura di Roma c Pio IX., Lau¬ 
sanne, 1847; Berliner, Gcsch. dcr Jv.dcn in Rom, ii. 149; 
Voprelstein and Rieger, Gcsch. dcr Judcn in Rom, ii. 870, 
374. 

s. I. E. 

BRUNN : Capital of Moravia. At the instiga¬ 
tion of Capistrano, the Jews were expelled from 
Briinn July 27, 1451, by King Ladislaus, the pos¬ 
thumous son of the fanatical Albrecht II. Among 
the exiles was Israel Bruna, author of a well-known 
set of response^ and recognized as the greatest Tal¬ 
mudic authority of his time. Not until the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century did the Jews attempt 
to found a new community. In obedience to a 
royal decree of Sept. 5, 1811, they paid 50 florins a 
year, and 12 florins into the poor fund, for permis¬ 
sion to have a small Torah (law-scroll) in tlieiiv pos¬ 
session. David Ashkenazi, whose son, Joel Deutsch, 
was director of the institute for deaf-mutes, offici¬ 
ated as rabbi, although he was ,onty allowed to as¬ 
sume the title of meat-inspector. In 1852 the Jews 
were permitted to lay out a cemetery, and in 1853 
to build a synagogue. The statutes of a religious 
society formed in 1853 were provisionally confirmed 
Sept. 1 of that year; but not until Feb. 7, 1859, did 
the ministry give permission to organize a provi¬ 
sional religious community. On March 15, I860, 
all the Jews living at Briinn were released from pay¬ 
ing the communal dues of their several communities, 
and on Nov. 7 of the same year the protest of the 
district community against this decree, that injured 
it in its finances, was refused. Dr. B. Placzek, who 
was chosen rabbi in the same year, was appointed 
district rabbi by the ministry May 5, 1885. 

The Jewish-Moravian orphan asylum and the pro- 
seminary are at Briinn; the city is the center for the 
Moravian general fund (“ Landesmassenfonds ”) de¬ 
rived from the excise. This fund, which had been 
used for Jewish educational purposes since the time 
of Joseph II., was handed over to the management of 
the Jews of Moravia by Emperor Francis Joseph I. 
Sept. 28, 1869. 

d. A. F.-G. 

BRUNNER, ARNOLD WILLIAM!: Ameri¬ 
can architect; the son of William Brunner and Isa¬ 
belle Solomon; was born in New York city Sept. 
25,1857. He was educated in Manchester, England, 
and in New York, and is a graduate of the special 
architectural course in the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Brunner was one of the founders 
of the Architectural League of New York (1881), is 
a member and vice-president (1898) of the New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects, a fellow of the Institute, and (1902) a member 
of the Board of Education of New York city. He 


has designed and erected many buildings, notably 
the new United States post-office, custom-house, 
and court-house at Cleveland, Ohio, won in com¬ 
petition. He was also the architect of the Tem- 

;ple Betli-El. tlae synagogues of tlie congregations 

Sliearith Israel and Shaaray Tefila, the Educational 
Alliance Building, the Mt. Sinai Hospital, the Clara 
de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, all in New York, 
and of the Temple Mishkan Israel at New Haven, 
Conn., and the Frank Memorial Synagogue at Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Brunner has written a work on “ Cottages,” an¬ 
other on “Interior Decoration,” and is a contributor 
to the “ Enc} r clopedia of Architecture, ” edited by 
Russell Sturgis. - A. 

BRUNNER, SEBASTIAN : Austrian Catholic 
theologian, editor, and anti-Jewish writer; born 
Dec. 10, 1814, in Vienna; died in Wahring, near 
Vienna, Nov. 26, 1893. He was ordained as priest 
in 1838, and after officiating in various parts of the 
diocese of Vienna, was employed by Metternicli 
(1843-48) in arranging all reports on religious and 
political movements that came into the minister’s 
office. In 1846 he was sent by the chancellor to 
France and Germany to report the situation in those 
countries. 

Brunner founded in 1848the “Wiener Katholische 
Kirchcnzeitung, ” which he edited until 1865, ma¬ 
king himself notorious by his rabid attacks in its 
columns on Jews and Judaism. Citing the actions 
of David and Elijah, he insisted that the Old Testa¬ 
ment was permeated by a spirit of vindictiveness, 
and for this reason he maintained that the Jewish 
morals endangered those of the Christian neighbors 
of Jews (“ Kirclienzeitung, ” I860, p. 12). For a 
long time the Jews ignored his denunciations; but 
finally, in 1860, Ignaz Kuranda, editor and publisher 
of the “Ostdeutsclie Post,” took up the cause of his 
coreligionists, calling attention to the fact (Jan. 28, 
1860) that Brunner’s attacks were for the most part 
mere repetitions of the charges made by Eisenmenger 
and Pfefferkorn, and that, moreover, they were under¬ 
taken by Brunner hot in a spirit of zeal for the 
Church, but in the hope of increasing the circulation 
of his paper. 

Brunner sued Kuranda for libel April 27, 1860; 
but on trial the latter was acquitted as having 
sustained every item of his charges against Brunner, 
who in addition was severely rebuked by the pre¬ 
siding judge for conduct unbecoming a priest. The 
importance which the Jews attached to the result 
of, the trial may be seen from the fact that a steno¬ 
graphic account of its proceedings was printed in 
pamphlet form in both Hebrew and German for the 
purpose of commemorating Kuranda’s victory over 
Brunner. 

Brunner held several high offices in the Catholic 
Church. 

Bibliography : Meyer, Konvcrsatinns-Lcxihon , 5th ed., vol. 
in.; La Grande Encyclopedic, vol. viii.; David Gordon, 
Milhemeth ha-Hoshek ve-ha-Or. 

D. ‘ A. R. 

BRTTNSWICH, L^ON LEVY (known as 
Lherie): French dramatist; born at Paris April 
20, 1805; died at Havre April 29, 1859. Favorite 
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collaborator of Ad. de Leuven, lie wrote together 
with him, as well as with Dumersan, Dupeuty de 
Beau plan, etc., many vaudevilles and comic operas, 
among which were: “Gotlion du Passage Delorme,” 

lsssi a parody on Victor Hugo’s “ jVIarion DelorillG ” ; 

"Faublas,” 1833; “Le Postilion de Longjumeau,” 
1837; “lie Brasseur de Preston,” 1838, the last, 
two set to music by Adolphe Adam; “Le Manage 
du Tambour,” 1843; “Gibby la Cornemuse,” 1847, 
ro the music of Clapisson; “ La Foirc aux Idees, 
1849; “ Le Roi des Halles, ” 1853; “ Hans les Vignes,” 
1850. 

Bibliography : La Grande Encyclopedic , s.v. 

S. J. iv. 

BRUNSWICK (German, Braunschweig) : 

Duchy of Germany, the capital of which has the 
same name. The hrst settlement of Jews in the 
duchy was at Blankenburg; for a record states that 
in 1241 the abbess of Quedlinburg owed Jacob, a 
Jew probably the first one in Brunswick, 213 pounds 
of silver; some of the lands of the nunnery were 
sold to extinguish this debt. At another time a 
payment of eighty pounds of silver between the 
same parties is mentioned. In 1247, Jews were set¬ 
tled at Ilelmstedt. The abbot of Verden was their 
lord. At the time of the Black Death in 1349, Jhe | 
Jews of Brunswick were persecuted; and in 1540, 1 
by reason of Martin Luther’s polemics, anti-Jewish 
outbreaks occurred. In the eighteenth century 
Israel Jacobson, a noted Jewish financier, lived in 
Brunswick. Mendelssohn often visited the ducal 
family, with which.he was on intimate terms. 

The Jews at the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury were barely tolerated in Brunswick. Howevci, 
their condition was gradually ameliorated; for, by 
the laws of Oct. 29, 1821, Jews were permitted to 
become apprentices in all trades. On dissolving the 
Chambers July 11, 1823, the duke of Brunswick 
announced that steps to relieve Jews of then* dis¬ 
abilities were contemplated. Again, in 1831, the 
Jews petitioned Duke William of Brunswick to 
change the laws affecting them. As the Jews had 
always fulfilled their duties as citizens, they de¬ 
manded to be admitted to full privileges as such. 
This petition was unsuccessful. 

On Oct. 12,1832, measures for the relief of the Jew's 
were passed. It. w'as enacted that those who had 
the legal right to reside in Brunswick were to be 
regarded as inhabitants and nati ve residents. It was 
ordained that right of residence did not depend on 
religious convictions, but rather on the possession 
of some means, or of freedom from criminal acts. 
The Jew T s were allowed to vote for and act as depu¬ 
ties and as minor officials. As late as 1820 these 
rights "were exclusively enjoyed by the Christians. 
It is to be noted that in 1833 the director of the 
Samson Free School in Wolfenbuttel was a candi¬ 
date for the office of deputy and w'as defeated by 
one vote. The Jews had, however, no extensive 
property rights; for they could buy land only with 
the permission of the government. They w r eie per¬ 
mitted to act as attorneys, blit not as procurators or 

notaries. , „ _ , 

In 1843 and 1844, through the “Allg. Zeit. des 
Judenthums,” Ludwig Philippson summoned a rab¬ 


binical conference for the discussion of questions 
affecting Judaism, to meet at Brunswick early in 
1844. The sessions lasted from June 12 to June 19, 
and were attended by twenty-two, and later by 
twenty-five rabbis, w'lio worked, to improve the 

Jewish ritual anti to preserve the religious instinct 

in the Jew's themselves. One of the results of the 
conference, wiiicli drew- attention to the position of 
the Jew r s, w T as the repeal of the Jew’s’ oath, “More 
Judaico,” May 16, 1845. In 1850 permission was 
granted to Jew*s to become officers in the army and 
to marry Christians without first being baptized. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century S. L. 
Eger w r as rabbi in Brunswick. In 1840 Dr. Herz- 
feld w r as the rabbi, the government having full 
power to appoint. 

In the duchy tw'o famous institutions now flour¬ 
ish; (1) the Samson Free School at Wolfenbuttel, 
mentioned above, founded in 1733 by Gumpel Moses 
(also known as Marcus Gumpel Moses Fulda), the 
first Jewish resident of Wolfenbuttel; and (2) the 
Jacobson Free School and^ Asylum at Seesen, of 
which Immanuel Wolilw'ill* was superintendent in 
1838. 

In 1840 the Jew's of Brunswick numbered 1,300. 
The latest figures give 2,000 Jewish residents in the 
duchy. 


Bib i ioGRAPHY ; Bresslau, in Steinselineicler, Hebr. Bibl. 1S*~> 
p.10 ;Saifeld, Marturoiooiunu p. m For the later period, 
Jost, Neucrc Gescli, dcr lsmchten von 
1846 rnissim. For the conference, Protokoue dcr Euun 
Bahbincr-Versammlun {/, Brunswick, 1844. For the Samson 
Free School, Orient , Lit . 1844, Nos. 5 8. 


BRUSA: City of Anatolia, 54 miles from Con¬ 
stantinople and 21 miles from the port of Moudania. 
According to some chroniclers, the Jew’s of Brusa 
were the first to enter into relations with the Ot¬ 
toman Turks and to come under their dominion. 
According to others, Sultan Urklian, on captuiing 
Brusa (1326), drove out all the inhabitants, and, in 
order to repeople it, imported Jew’s from Damascus, 
Aleppo, and other places in the Byzantine empire. 
Hence Brusa was the first Jewish community of 
Turkey. Sultan Urklian, in consideration of a poll- 
tax called “kharaj,” granted to the Jew's a fir¬ 
man authorizing them to live in a special quarter 
(Yaliudi-Malialesi), to build a synagogue there 
(that of ‘Ez Hayyirn), and to have a chief rabbi. 
The Jewish magistrates (“memunnim ”), popularly 
called “ kharaj ros,” receivers of the kharaj or tax, 
collected this tax and delivered it to the governor, 
under oath upon the roll of the Law 7 . 

According to the historian Ubieini, persecutions 
obliged Spanish Jews to leave their country in 1415. 

“When they arrived at Brusa, the 
Historical beauty of this Oriental city, the fresh- 
Data. ness o*f its waters, the multitude of its 
palaces and gardens that reminded 
them of Granada and Andalusia, induced them to 
settle here. ” Upon the great expulsion of 1492 other 
Spanish Jews settled in Brusa, and founded two new 
synagogues named, respectively, "Iphal Iyadosli 
Mayor” and “Kahal Kadosh Geruskali. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century and at 
the beginning of the seventeenth there existed m 
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Brusa an important yesliibah, from which pro¬ 
ceeded the well-known family of rabbis Algazi 
or Al-Gazi. At this time Solomon Algazi I., “ the 
Elder,” author of thirteen rabbinical works; his 
brother Moses Algazi, also an author; and Joseph 
Gansou (1628), teacher of the Algazis, flourished here. 
As one of the remarkable events of the period 1600- 
1800 a conflagration is reported toward the end 
of the eigh teentli century that destroyed half the 
city as well as the Jewish quarter. The rabbis of 
Brusa during the nineteenth century have been, in 
chronological order: Abraham Shilton; his son Eli¬ 
jah Shilton; David Carasso from Salonica; Abra¬ 
ham Habib from Bosnia; Bab Sliabbetliai Halevy, 
brother of the grand rabbi Moses Hal6vy of Con¬ 
stantinople; a rabbi from Ismid; and R. Uzziel 
from Constantinople. 

The older Jews of Brusa tell the following legend : 
At the end of the eighteen tli century a learned rabbi 
came incognito to that city from Sa- 

Legend. lonica. He fell ill and died almost 
immediately upon his arrival, and was 
buried like any ordinary man. But a strange light 
was seen to hover over his grave for several nights 
in succession, which greatly excited the community. 
Upon inquiry it was learned that the stranger was a 
very pious and learned rabbi, Bab Segalia bj 7- name; 
and the people then decided to render him the last 
honors due to his position, by erecting a fine tomb¬ 
stone over his grave. The stone, accordingly, was 
placed on the mound. The next morning, how¬ 
ever, it was found thrown down some distance 
away. It was restored, but again mysteriously re¬ 
moved overnight, and now the people no longer 
dared to replace it. At this tomb of Bab Segalia 
the people were wont to pray for rain in times of 
drought. Every trace of the tomb has now disap¬ 
peared, owing to the construction of a road to the 
railway station. 

In 1901 the Jewish population of Brusa num¬ 
bered 3,500 in a total of 100,000 inhabitants. The 
community possesses three very handsome syna¬ 
gogues, belonging to the congregations ‘Ez Hay- 
yim, Mayor, and Gerushah. Of Jewish antiquities, 
there is in the synagogue ‘Ez Hayyim a scroll of 
the Law more than 160 years old; and 
Population in that of the Gerushah congregation 
and In- a unique old “ rimmon ” (a silver pome- 
stitutions. granate forming part of the ornaments 
of the Torah scroll; the mate of this 
rimmon was stolen), dating back to the first half of 
the eighteenth century; and the Shilton family pos¬ 
sesses some old manuscripts written by rabbis of 
that name. The notable families of Brusa are: 
Baraza, Caraco, Shilton, Franco, Saban, and Se¬ 
villa. 

The Brusa community has the following philan¬ 
thropic societies: Haknasat Orahim, ‘Ozer Dallim, 
Bikkur Holim, ‘Ose Hesed. The Jews of Brusa are 
very benevolent, and visit the poor in their own 
homes. There is not a single beggar in the city. 

In 1901 there were four hundred Jewish pupils— 
namely, one hundred and twenty-eight boys and 
seventy-two girls—in the two schools supported by 
the Alliance Israelite Universolle, and two hundred 
in the Talmud Torah. 


The chief rabbi of Brusa in 1901 was David Pappo 
of Constantinople. This official presides at the com¬ 
munal council elected by the notables 
Communal of the city. The revenues of this 
Admin- council consist of taxes upon meat and 
istration. wine and the rent of some real estate 
(a bath, an oven, and some shops). As 
formerly, the Jews still pay to. the government a tax 
for exemption from military duty, called “bedele.” 
When the notables are short of funds and unable to 
pay this tax, the communal council draws upon the 
treasury of the three synagogues. These are gov¬ 
erned by syndics (“gabba’im ”). 

As a matter of fact the majority of the Jews are 
generally poor. Among them are two or three mer¬ 
chants, about fifteen money-changers, and a large 
number of small shopkeepers, pedlers, and dealers 
in tinware. Although the silk industry is a specialty 
there, no Jews are engaged in it, beyond some two 
hundred Jewish women working as operatives in 
the mills. The Alliance Israelite maintains at Brusa 
a system for apprenticing boys as carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, tinsmiths, compositors, and for teaching 
girls to weave. Some young Jews occupy subordin¬ 
ate positions in European business houses and 
banks established at Brusa. No Jews are employed 
by the government, nor are any engaged in the pro¬ 
fessions. 

In the neighborhood of Brusa there are some 
places containing a small number of Jews originally 
from Brusa, as Climasti-Cassaba, Ycni-Yol, Yeni- 
Sheliir, Eski-Sliehir, and Yeumlek, 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-Gcdolim; Bulletin cle VAl¬ 
liance Israelite Universclle , 1899; Ubicini (reported in El 
Dm , a Jewish journal of Philippopolis). 

M. Fr. 

BRUSILOV : Town in the government of Kiev, 
Russia, with a Jewish population (1898) of 2,800, in 
a total of 6,500. Of the 541 Jewish artisans, 112 are 
tailors and 206 tanners. About eighty families re¬ 
ceive alms at Passover. There is a Talmud Torah, 
attended by more than one hundred children. Bru¬ 
silov has also twenty-two private schools, a hospital, 
a poorhouse, and a u Gemilut Hesed ” (society for 
lending money without interest). 

«• S. J. 

BRUSSELS (French, Bruxelles) : Capital of 
Belgium. There are no records as to the date when 
Jews first settled in Brussels; but as many of them 
were scattered over the province of Brabant at the 
time of the Romans, it may be assumed that they 
established themselves at Brussels as soon as it was 
founded by St. Gery, bishop of Cambray, in the sev¬ 
enth century. The Jews of Brussels underwent all 
the vicissitudes of their Belgian coreligionists. The 
Crusaders left many sanguinary traces of their pas¬ 
sage at Brussels. During the thirteenth century 
and at the beginning of the fourteenth the Jews of 
Brussels, protected by the subsequent rulers, at¬ 
tained, in common with those of other communities 
of Brabant, a high degree of prosperity. The calam¬ 
ities which culminated in the massacre and banish¬ 
ment of the Jews of Brussels in 1370 began with the 
spreading of the Black Death throughout Europe. 

A chronicler of that time, Li Muisis, gives an ac¬ 
count of this tragedy, for which see Belgium. 


Sale oE the Host. Jews Dragged to Prison. 

Host-Tragedy at Brussels, 1370. 

(From “ Histoire ties Hosties Miraculeuses,” 1170, after the Gobeliu Tapestries iu the Cathedral of St. Gudule, Brussels.) 
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Tins catastrophe, which took place in 1349, was 
followed twenty-two years later by a similar one. 
A banker of Eugliien, distinguished by his wealth as 
well as by his 
phi lan tliropy, 
was assassinated 
in his own gar¬ 
den. His wife 
and son took ref¬ 
uge in Brussels. 

The assassins 
spread the re ■ 
port that the 
Jews had stolen 
from a church 
consecrated wa¬ 
fers in order to 
pierce them with 
poniards. This 
brought about 
the burning of 
hundreds of 
Jews at Brussels 
(May 
and 

ba n ishm en t f ro m 
Belgium. The 
event is known 
locally as the 
miracle of St. 

Gudule, and was 
commemorated 
by an annual 
festival. Eight¬ 
een tableaux, 
which repre¬ 
sented the pier¬ 
cing of the host 
and the miracle 
of the spurting 
of the blood, 
were painted; 
and these paint¬ 
ings are still 
preserved in the 
Church of St. 

Gudule. On 
the Jewish side, 
the martyrs of 
Brussels were 
c o m m e m o r a- 
t e d i n the 

“Memorbucli ” of Mayenee and in a Hebrew elegy. 
From 1370 till the end of the Spanish domination 

over Belgium, there is no trace of Jews at Brussels. 
Tlieii- reappearance tliere dated probably from tlie 

Peace of Utrecht (April 11, 1713), when Bel giu m 
became part of Austria. A decree banishing Jews 
from Brussels was issued July 18,1716; 
After the but it was not enforced: a gift to the 
Peace of crown overcame all difficulties. Asim- 
TJtrecht. ilar decree issued forty years later had 
the same result. Several Jews re¬ 
ceived the right of citizenship in Brussels. Among 
them was one named Philip Nathan, who, in 1783, 
requested the government to assign a place for anew 


cemetery for the Jews; the old one, situated near 
the Porte de Namur, having disappeared in conse¬ 
quence of the dismantling of the fortress. 

Many families, 
of position from 
Germany and 
Holland, such as 
the Landaus, the 
Lipmanns, the 
F11 r t h s, the 
Hirsclis, and the 
Simons, settled 
in Brussels. The 
Jews were still 
subjected to- 
special imposts. 
It was only 
after 1794, when 
the French 
became masters 
of Belgium, that 
J e w s could 
settle freely in 
Brussels and en¬ 
joy the rights of 
citizenship. An 
imperial edict 
dated March 17, 
1808, divided the 
Jews living in 
French coun¬ 
tries into consis¬ 
tories. Brussels 
was included in 
the consistory of 
Crefeld. On the 
overthrow of 
Napoleon, Bel¬ 
gium was uni¬ 
ted with Hol¬ 
land ; and the 
Jewish co m- 
munity of Brus¬ 
sels became the 
head of the 
fourteenth relig¬ 
ious district of 
Holland. After 
the revolution of 
1830 Brussels be¬ 
came the head 
of the Belgian 
consistories, and a chief rabbi was nominated. The 
chief rabbis have been: E. Carmoly, Henri Loeb, 
Aristide Astruc, Abraham Dreyfus, and tlie present 
(1902) rabbi, Armancl Blocli. Tlie government con¬ 
tributes largely to the support of Jewish worship. 

In 1890, according to the official statistics, Brussels 
had 150 registered Jewish households. 

Brussels has the following Jewish communal insti¬ 
tutions : Societe de Bienfaisance Israelite, Societe des 
Secours Efficaces (Dames), Societe des Meres Israelites 
etEcole Gardienne, Orphelinat, Comite d’Apprentis- 
sage de la Jeunesse Israelite, Maison de Ketraite pour 
les Vieillards, Hakeneset Kallah, Cercle des Amis Isra¬ 
elites, LEgalite (mutual aid), and Menahem Abelim. 



Jews Represented as Transfixing Hosts. 

(After the Gobelin Tapestries in the Cathedral of St. Gudule, Brussels .) 
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G. I. Bit. 

BRUTISH ("ijn): A term applied by tlie Bib¬ 
lical writers to men whose disposition or spirit was 
like that of beasts. It is used iu close conjunction 
■with “ foolish ” (Jer. x. 8; Ps. xlix. 10, xciv. 8), and, 
as indicated in the Hebrew, may mean “stupid.” 
In a few instances it seems to indicate that the per¬ 
sons under consideration are both ignorant and reck¬ 
less (Jer. x. 14, li. 17; Ps. lxiii. 22, xcii. 6). Again, 
brutishness, or beastlikeness, implies not a passive 
but an actively dangerous quality of character 
(Ezek. xxi. 81). The man who is persistently igno¬ 
rant is also called “brutish” (Prov. xii. 1). The 
prophets who did not call upon the Lord, to inquire 
of Him, were included in the same category (com¬ 
pare Jer. x. 21). To sum up, “brutishness” in the 
Old Testament is descriptive of a foolish, stupid, 
recklessly and persistently ignorant, and dangerous 
man. 

j. jr. I. M. P. 

BRUTZKUS, JUDAH X.OEB BEN DAVID ; 

Russian writer; born 1870 at Polangen, in the gov¬ 
ernment of Courland; studied at the gymnasium and 
University of Moscow, from which city his family 
was expelled in 1892. He received his diploma 
as physician in 1894. Brutzkus took part in the 
Russo-Jewish bibliographical work, “ Sistimaticlieski 
Ukazatel Literatury o Yevreyakli.” Since 1895 
he has contributed to the Russo-Jewish periodical 
“ Voskhod ”; and in 1899 lie was appointed assistant 
editor on that periodical. 

11 . r. V. R. 

BRUX: Town of Bohemia, 14 miles north of 
Saaz. Documents prove that, as early as the four¬ 
teenth century, Jews were living at Brux. In 1393 
Borso the Younger, of Riesenburg and Petschau, 
gave his note for fifty scliock of Prague grosclien 
to the Jews Isaac and Asher of Brux; and simi¬ 
lar notes were given in 1394, 1413, and 1419 to the 
Jews Eberleyn and his wife Esther, Michael and 
ITeyneman, Michael the Larger, and Michael the 
Smaller. In a document dated Feb. 17, 1456, a 
Jewish cemetery of Brux is mentioned, which Fred¬ 
erick, duke of Saxony and margrave of Meissen, 
gave to a certain Hans Wickart. According to a 
Latin document, dated June 20, 1464, the king of 

Bohemia, George Podiebrad, forbade the Jews to 
reside at Brux or within a mile of it, fox- wiiicii tixe 

city had to pay an annual tribute of six shocks of 
Prague grosclien to indemnify the king for his loss 
of the Jews’ annual toleration tax ( Schutzgeld ). For 
four hundred years there was no Jewish community 
at Brux; iu fact, since the sixteenth century Jews 
were not permitted to live in the mining towns of 
Bohemia. 

Jewish congregations existed in Harreth and Liscli- 
nicz (about one hour’s distance from Brux), and these 
became parents of the congregation of Brux, which 


was founded in 1868. A synagogue was built in- 
1873, and the cemetery was dedicated in 1878. The 
prosperity, harmony, and high standing of the con¬ 
gregation are due primarily to its able and pub¬ 
lic-spirited leader, Joseph Spitz, who took charge in. 
1885. The following associations may be mentioned: 
The Hebrali Kaddisliah, the Hebrew Women’s Be¬ 
nevolent Society, and the Kronprinz Rudolf Stiftung 
for poor wayfarers. There are, besides, the Kaiser 
Franz Joseph Jubilaums-Stiftung, for poor Hebrew 
artisans, and a Ludwig Bloeli Stiftung. A pension 
fund for the Jewish clergy is to he founded. Adam 
Sattler, for many j r ears religious instructor in the 
public schools and at the gymnasium, on being 
pensioned was decorated with the Golden Cross of 
Merit. Among the rabbis and religious teachers at 
the public schools and the gymnasium maybe men¬ 
tioned: Alexander Kiscli, 1874-1877; I. S. Bloch, 
1877-80, editor of the 44 Oesterreichische Wochen- 
schrift, ” and at one time a member of the Reichs¬ 
tag; Jacob Tauber, 1880-86; Gottliard Deutsch, 
1887-91, later professor in Cincinnati; and, since 
1891, Adolf Biacli. 

The Jewish population of about 1,000—one-twen¬ 
tieth of the entire population—speak German. There 
are among them 10 lawyers, 5 physicians, and 2 
clerks of the court; but the larger number are 
merchants. 

d. A. Bi. 

BRYANSK : Town in the government of Grodno, 
Russia, with a Jewish population (1S98) of 2,365, in 
a total population of 6,342. Of the Jews 525 are 
artisans and 85 gardeners and farmers. 

H. R. S. J. 

BUBER, SOLOMON : Galician scholar and ed¬ 
itor of Hebrew works; bom at Lemberg Feb. 2, 
1827. Elis father, Isaiah Abraham Buber, was 
versed in Talmudic literature and Jewish philoso¬ 
phy, and was Solomon’s teacher in the latter sub¬ 
ject; but for liis son’s Biblical and Talmudic studies 
he careful^ selected competent professional teach¬ 
ers. The desire was soon aroused in Solomon to 
make independent research and to put the result of 
his work into literary form—a disposition which 
proved of the utmost value to Jewish literature. 

At twenty years of age Buber married and entered 
commercial pursuits. He rose by rapid degrees 
until he became “Handelskammerrath,” and auditor 
of the Austro-Hungarian bank, the national bank, 
and the Galician savings-bank. This last position 
he still (1902) retains. Buber is also president of the 
“ Gescliaftshalle, ” vice-president of the free kitchen, 
and honorary member of a working 
Bio- men’s union. For more than a quar- 

g-i-a^pJbLical ter of <x ceuturj- lie lias tjeen one of tlie 

Data, directors of the Lemberg congrega¬ 
tion; he is on the committee of the 
Bernstein foundation, and takes a leading part in 
various philanthropic associations. 

While active in public life, Buber has also devoted 
himself to learned research. The Midrash literature 
had special attractions for him; and his activity in 
this field has been remarkable in extent. Its first 
result was an edition of the so-called “Pesikta de- 
Rab Kahana,” with an elaborate commentary and 
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an introduction which exhaustively discuss all 
questions pertaining to the history of this old Hag- 
gadah collection. The book appeared 
Midrash as a publication of the society known 
Editions, under the name of “Mekize Nirda- 
mim,” Lyck, 1868. Buber’s method 
of dealing with the difficult undertaking was new 
to scientific literature; and both introduction and 
commentary received. the unstinted i . praise of the 
scholar^ world. The introduction was translated 
into German by Aug., Wunsclie,_ and .. published 
by him with his translation of the Midfasly Leipsic; 
1884. 


compilation is given of the authors or works cited 
by the Midrash or serving as sources for it, and 
those which in turn have drawn upon the Mklrash. 
His work is distinguished by thoroughness, and re¬ 
veals his synthetic ability as well as the vast extent 
of his reading. The only serious opposition to the 
views encountered by Buber has been in regard to 
his theory concerning the Tanlmma. 

-Buber lias distinguished himself in other depart¬ 
ments of literature. His first work was a biography 
of the grammarian Elias Levita, published at Leip¬ 
sic in 1856. After this he edited the following; “ De 
Lates’ Gelehrtengeschichte Sha‘are Zion,” Jaros- 


Other Midrashic works edited on a similar method 
and scale by Buber are: collectanea from Midrash 
Abkir, Vienna, 1888; Tobiah b, Eliezer’s Midrash 
Lekah Tob, Wilna, 1884; the original Mid rash Tan- 
huma, Wilna, 1885; collectanea from Midrash Eleli 
ha-Debarim Zutta, Vienna, 1885; Sifre d’Agadta, 
short Midrashim on the Book of Esther, Wilna, 1886; 

Midrash Tehillim, 
Wilna. 1891; Mid¬ 
rash Mislile, Wilna, 
1893; Midrash Slie- 
muel, Cracow, 1893; 
Midrash Agada, an 
anon}' mous haggadic 
commentary on the 
Pentateuch, Vienna, 
1894; Midrash Zutta, 
on the Song of Solo¬ 
mon, Ruth, Lamen¬ 
tations, and Ecclesi¬ 
astes, Berlin, 1894; 
AggadatEsther, hag¬ 
gadic treatises on the 
Book of Esther, anon- 
ymous, Cracow, 
1897; Midrash Ekah 
Rabbati, Wilna, 1899; 
Yalk. Makiri, on the 
Psalms, Berdycliev, 
1899; Menaliem b. 
Solomon’s Midrash Sekel Tob, on the Books of 
Genesis and Exodus, ii. vol. 2, Berlin, 1900-02. This 
last work is also published b} r the societ} r Mekize 
Nirdamim. 

As this array of publications shows, Buber is a 
prolific writer; yet the scientific quality of his work 
does not suffer on this account. At the outset he 
adopted a certain system to which lie has consist¬ 
ently adhered. For a determination 
Method as of the reading of the text he avails 
Editor. himself of all accessible manuscripts 
and printed works—and everything 
is accessible to him, as he spares no expense in ob¬ 
taining copies of manuscripts and the rarest printed 
editions ; he conscientiously records the various 
readings in foot-notes, and he bestows special care, 
chiefly in the older Midrashim, outlie correction and 
explanation of words in the text borrowed from the 
Greek and the Latin. In the introductions, which 
almost assume the proportions of independent works 
(the introduction to the Tanhuma embraces 212 pages 
octavo), everything that bears upon the history of 
the work under consideration is discussed, and a 



law, 1885; Zedekiali b. Abraham’s liturgic work, 
“Sliibbole ha-Leket,” Wilna, 1886; “ Peslier Dabar , n 
Saadia’s treatise on the HapaxLegomena of theBible, 
Przemysl, 1888; Samuel b. Jacob Jam Vs “Agur,” 
introduction and additions to the ‘Aruk, Breslau, 
1888 (in “Griitz Jubelschrift ”); Samuel b. Nissim’s 
commentaiy on Job, “Ma‘yan Gannim,” Berlin, 
1889; Biurim: Jedaiah Penini’s explanations of 
Midrash Tehillim, Cracow, 1891, and a commentary 
on Lamentations by Joseph Caro, Breslau, 1901 
(in the Kaufmann Gedenkbuch); “Anshe Sliem,” 
biographies and epitaphs of the rabbis and heads 
of academies who lived and worked at Lemberg, 
covering a period of nearly four hundred years 
(io00-1890), Cracow, 1895. In these works Buber 
appears as a philologist and as a careful writer of 
biographies of scholars, especially of the Jewish 
scholars of Poland. 

Buber’s extensive knowledge of Jewish history 
and literature is also delayed in additions to the 
works of others and in numerous contributions to 
Hebrew magazines, such as: “Meged Yerahin,” Ko- 
bak’s “ Jeschurun, ” “ Ha-Lebanon, ” “ Ila-Maggid, ” 
“Maggid Mislineh,” “Ha-Tbri,” “Ha-Meliz,” “Ha- 
Habazelet,” “Ha-Karmel,” Joseph Kohn’s “Ozar 
Hokmah, ” “ Bet Talmud, ” “ Ha-Shahar, ” “ Ha-Asif, ” 
“Keneset Yisrael,” “Zion,” “Ozar ha-Sifrut,” “Ha- 
Eslikol. ” 

Among the works of his more recent years the 
following may be mentioned: “ Yeri‘ot Shelomoh,” 
a supplement to Abraham b. Elijah Wilna’s “Rab 
Po‘alim,” Warsaw, 1894; a criticism of Yalkut 
Makhiri, on Isaiah, ed. Schapira, Cracow, 1895; a 
criticism of the Pesikta, with an introduction by 
David Luria (ed. Warsaw, 1893), Cracow, 1895; 
“Kiryali Nisgabali,” on the rabbis in Zolkiev up 
to the letter T published in “Ha-Eslikol,” i.-iii.. 
1898-1900; and his contribution to the “ Steinsclmei- 
der Festschrift,” wherein he propounds a new theory 
concerning the “Petihtot” (Introductions) in Mid¬ 
rash Ekali Rabbati. 

Buber corresponds on learned subjects with many 
well-known Jewish scholars. He has proved him¬ 
self a veritable Maecenas of learning. The cost in¬ 
volved in the publication of his works has usually 
been borne by him, and he has presented gratuitous 
copies to libraries and indigent scholars. 

Bibliography: M. Heines, Dorwa-Hahamaic, i.2S-40; Sefer 

Zihharon , p. 7, Warsaw, 1889. 

L. G. II. B. 

BUCHHEIM, CHARLES ADOLPHUS: Pro¬ 
fessor of the German language and German litera¬ 
ture at King’s College, London; born in Moravia 
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1828; died at London June 4, 1900. He was edu¬ 
cated at the University of Vienna, whence he re¬ 
ceived the degree of Ph.D.; settled in Paris; but 
after 1852 removed to London, where he lived till 
his death. In 1868 Buchheim became professor in 
King's College. He was also examiner in German 
to the universities of London (1875-90), Oxford, and 
Cambridge, and at one time was German tutor to 
the children of the Prince of Wales 1 (afterward King 
Edward VII.). 

Buchheim was the author of several critical works 
on German writers. He translated several of Dick¬ 
ens's novels into German, and published, through 
the Clarendon Press, annotated editions of a large 
number of German classics. In the “ Golden Treas¬ 
ury Series” he published the popular “Deutsche 
Lyrik,” 1875; “Balladen und Romanzen,” 1891; and 
Heine’s “Lieder und Gedichte,” 1897. Of a more 
scholarly nature is his work “First Principles of 
the Reformation,” which he published, conjointly 
with the Rev. Dr. Wace, in 1888. 

In recognition of his learning and services the 
University of Oxford in 1898 bestowed on Buchheim 
the honorary degree of M.A. 

Bibliography : Athenmm, June 16,1900, p. 753; The Inter¬ 
national Year Booh, 1900; The Annual Register , 1900. 
j. A. R. 

BUCHAREST : Ancient capital of Wallachia, 
and the present capital of Rumania. The oldest 
Jewish tombstone is dated 1682; but Jews settled in 
the city much earlier. In 1573 a Jew, Isaiah b. 
Joseph, was secretary to Prince Alexander Mircea. 
When Michael the Brave rose against Turkey in 
1594, all the Jews of Bucharest were massacred. 
Not much is known of Jews resident here during the 
seventeenth century, except that they were engaged 
in commerce and in the manufacture and sale of 
liquor, while a few practised medicine. Under Con¬ 
stantin Brancovan (1689-1714) a Jew surnamed “ Sali- 
trariul” (maker of saltpeter) furnished that prince 
with the gunpowder needed in the arm}’. The Jews 
formed a corporation of their own with a “ staroste ” 
(provost) at their head, and were restricted to one 
suburb, as were also the Armenians. In addition to 
their personal taxes, special assessments were levied 
upon them as a corporate body, out of all proportion 
to those imposed on other organizations of the city. 
In 1695 they were assessed 150 thalers to support the 
Turkish army in the war against Austria, and 100 
thalers for boats. 

In 1715 Stephen Cantacuzene ordered the syna¬ 
gogue to be demolished. This led to a riot, during 
which the Jewish provost was killed. Upon pay¬ 
ment of a heavy sum the Jews were permitted to 
rebuild their synagogue and resume worship. Bet¬ 
ter times came with the enlightened Prince Nicholas 
Mavrocordato. This ruler maintained 
The most friendly relations with the phy- 
Eighteenth sician Tobias Cohen of Constantinople, 
Century, and with Daniel do Fonseca who was 
physician to the sultan as well as to 
the French ambassadors at Constantinople, with 
whom he w T as on terms of intimate friendship. 
Nicholas in 1719 established De Fonseca at his 
court in Bucharest, and lent him his influence. 
Nicholas also favored Mentech Bally, banker of the 


grand vizier, upon whom he conferred valuable 
privileges. 

Under the successors of Mavrocordato the Jews 
were again more or less persecuted. Michael Raco- 
vitza (1730-31 and 1741-44), taught by the loss of his 
Moldavian throne in consequence of his difficulties 
with the Jew r s, did not oppress them more than he 
did his other subjects. His son Constantine even 
renewed the privileges of the “haham bashi”'of 
Moldavia, recognizing the latter’s authority over the 
Jews of Wallachia, and granting them the right to 
have a deputy at Bucharest (1764). 

The number of Jews increased after the Austro- 
Turkish wars, so that it became necessary to open 
a second synagogue in a central part of the city. 
Alexander Ghika (1764-66) demolished it upon the 
advice of the patriarch Ephraim of Jerusalem, who 
was passing through Bucharest. The Jews opened 
a new synagogue during the Russian occupation 
(1769-74), but this also was destroyed by Alexander 
Ypsilanti (1774-82). Not until 1787 did they receive 
permission from Peter Mavroyeni (1786-89) to have 
a new synagogue, on condition that it was located 
in a distant suburb. During the Russo-Turkish war 
(1769-74) the Jews suffered from the violence and 
spoliation of the janizaries. In 1770 they were un¬ 
expectedly attacked by the populace; many per¬ 
ished, but the greater number were saved by the 
boyars. Urged by the need of money, Mavrogyeni, 
though not unfavorably disposed toward the Jews, 
pressed them hard. On pretense of taxing them, he 
made the Jewish tailors, furriers, and jewelers of 
Bucharest work for the Turks, who were then at 
war with Austria. The plague, which broke out in 
1792, under Michel Sutzu, brought disaster to the 
merchants already ruined by the Austrian occupa¬ 
tion (1789-91). The distilleries, which were mostly 
owned by the Jews, were also closed. 

Alexander Moruzi (1793-96) closed the synagogue 
which had been opened in 1790 in the center of the 
city, and punished the Jews who had defended them¬ 
selves against their oppressors. Encouraged by the 
attitude of their prince, the populace heaped indig¬ 
nities upon the Jews; so that Moruzi found him¬ 
self obliged—for a consideration in money—to direct 
the authorities to defend them: he even had to con¬ 
demn to the bastinado and to exile a Christian 
tailor who had forcibly baptized a Jewish child. 
Under pretext of sumptuary laws, Moruzi forbade 
the Jews to sell cosmetics. At the same time the 
reappearance of the plague crippled the business of 
the second-hand dealers, pedlers, retailers, and even 
of the artisans. Constantine Hangerli (1797-99) 
treated the Jews somewhat better; giving them a 
tract of land on which to erect distilleries, granting 
privileges to artisans, and exempting them from 
taxation. But the plague, that had become en¬ 
demic, paralyzed all business. 

In spite of the obstacles put in the way of the 
Jews at Bucharest, the artisan class especially de¬ 
veloped during the eighteenth century; its members 
often occupied exceptional positions, owing to their 
skill and the services which they rendered to the 
princes, the boyars, and even the people. The provost 
of the Jews occupied under several princes the posi¬ 
tion of “kuyunju pasha” (grand provost of silver- 
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smiths). In 1787 lie gave way to a Christian; but 
six years later the position was again held b} r a Jew, 
Eleazar, who bore the title of “jeva- 
Develop- liirji-pasha” (grand provost of jew- 
ment elers). There were also among the 
of Artisan Jews manufacturers of pipes, potash, 
Class. and rackets; also excellent engravers, 
lace-makers, and bookbinders. Cer¬ 
tain Jews attached to the court obtained privileges 
and were exempt from taxes; and they acquired in¬ 
fluence with the jn’inces, the high dignitaries, and 
the boyars. 

The populace was still hostile to them, and the 
nineteenth century opened with a bloody massacre. 
The Jews were accused of espionage and of ritual 
murder; and on April 8, 1801, the rabble, aided by 
some soldiers, pretending to possess orders from the 
authorities, fell upon them, maltreated them, pil¬ 
laged their houses, and massacred 128. 
Massacre Alexander Moruzi, who in 1799 had 
of 1801. again come into power, being fright¬ 
ened b} r the massacre and his respon¬ 
sibility to the Porte, condemned the ringleaders to 
the salt-mines for life. 

The Jews had hardly recovered from this terrible 
blow, when they were obliged to leave Bucharest 
hastily, together with the rest of the population, on 
account of the invasion of Pas van Oglu, the rebel 
pasha of Pustchuk (1802). When they returned to 
their homes the specter of ritual murder again con¬ 
fronted them, so that Constantine Ypsilanti was 
obliged to request the metropolitan to instruct the 
priests to proclaim from their pulpits the falsehood 
of the accusation, which had been spread by per¬ 
sons whose only purposes were riot and pillage 
(1804). Nevertheless, the populace had their way 
two years later (Dec., 1806). When the Russo- 
Turldsli war recommenced Ypsilanti abdicated just 
as the Russians were approaching Bucharest. The 
populace drove out the Turks, and, taking advan¬ 
tage of the disorder, fell upon the Jews, pillaged 
them, massacred a considerable number, and penned 
up the remainder in a certain locality, giving them 
a few days in which to choose between baptism and 
massacre. The entrance of the Russians rescued the 
Jews from this terrible plight. 

Their fate during the Russian occupation (1806- 
1812) was not an enviable one. The well-to-do fami¬ 
lies removed to Transylvania; and the less for¬ 
tunate ones who remained behind were subjected 
to heavy taxes, in which, however, they were not 
treated differently from the Christian merchants. 
Jews were forbidden to open their shops on the 
Christian festivals, and even to work at home dur¬ 
ing these days. Certain manufacturers of potash 
were driven from their factories, and pedling was 
interdicted. The Jews lived in continual fear of 
being accused of ritual murder, and finally, in order 
to extort money from them, their provost was im¬ 
prisoned, and liis office given to a German Catholic. 
Later the provost was liberated and restored to of¬ 
fice. The Russian Jews residing at Bucharest only 
received a certain amount of liberty and a few 
privileges. 

The impecunious prince Jean Caradja (1812-18), 
in order to extract money from the Jews, revived the 


order forbidding them to employ Christian minors 
as servants, or to rent or buy shops in the vicinity 
of churches. A fresh and violent out 
Position at break of the plague furnished a prc- 
Beginning* text to Caradja, who accused the Jews 
of of living in filth and of thus spread- 
Nineteenth ing the pestilence. Various measures 
Century, taken by the authorities completely 
paralyzed the business of the mer¬ 
chants, pedlers, brokers, and others. In order to 
increase his revenues and to tax foreign Jews who 
should have been exempt, Caradja granted to the 
native Jews the exclusive privilege of establishing 
Jewish butcher-shops. Alexander Sutzu (1818-1821) 
confirmed this privilege. 

During the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
the situation of the Jews of Bucharest was not en¬ 
viable, in spite of the considerable influence which 
some of them enjoyed. They were treated worse 
than the gipsies, and were continually exposed to 
the insults of the populace. They could not venture 
into certain streets without risking their lives. Their 
domestic life was exemplary; but the communal life 
was filled with quarrels, originating with Polish or 
Russian rabbis of mediocre attainments, who did not 
know much more than their flocks, and who were 
driven from office as soon as the opposing party 
gained the upper hand. 

The death of Alexander Sutzu precipitated the 
I-Ietieria (Greek insurrection) and the rising of Theo¬ 
dore Vladimirescu. Panic reigned at Bucharest. 
The well-to-do Jews fled to Cronstadt, while others 
sought refuge in the neighboring monasteries, where 
they camped in the courtyards in tents or on mats. 
Business was suspended, and the workmen were en¬ 
tirely out of work. The Jews suffered untold mis¬ 
ery, for the entry of the Hetmrists into Bucharest 
was marked by the pillage of the Jewish quarter. 
The Turkish occupation that followed was a period 
of unlimited oppression. For a Jew to venture into 
the streets meant almost certain death. The mer¬ 
chants closed their shops and left the country. On 
March 7, 1822, the Turkish soldiers, after a quarrel, 
charged upon the people, killed and wounded fifteen 
Christians and sixty Jews and Armenians, and looted 
the shops. 

In the second year of the reign of Gregory Gliika 
(1822-28) a fire destroyed the Jewish synagogue and 
one hundred and fifty houses inhabited mainly by 
Jews, many of whom lost all their possessions. In 
the same year the populace fell upon the Austrian 
Jews, who, on repelling the attack, were arrested b} r 
the police. The plague again offered an opportu¬ 
nity for extortion; the Jews, being 
Further declared infected, were driven from 
Diffi- the city, and allowed to return only 
culties. on payment of a sum of money. The 
anti-Semitic feeling also showed itself 
in the decree forbidding Moldavian Jews to settle 
at Bucharest (1827). The decree became a dead let¬ 
ter when the Russians again occupied those princi¬ 
palities (1828-34), bringing with them a number of 
Russian and Moldavian Jewish traders. During this 
occupation the Jews of Bucharest experienced bet¬ 
ter times. 

The communal quarrels in the mean time continued 
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amon^ the followers of the German and the Portu¬ 
guese*ritual, and among the native Russian, Aus¬ 
trian, and Prussian Jews, not abating even after the 
reorganization of the community, which was granted 
by the authorities in 1832. Rabbis were installed 
and deposed by the different parties, thus causing 
embarrassment to the government, the all-power¬ 
ful consuls, and the boyars, each of whom had a 
favorite Jew. Further, the populace here and there 
brought up the accusation of ritual murder (1834). 
Nevertheless, the importance and the influence of 
the Jews increased; their provost was named grand 
provost of the gild of tinmen; and their artisans and 
merchants were sought and honored by the boyars. 
Some among them were appointed to remunerative 
and honorable positions. The cashier of the Bucha¬ 
rest prefecture of police from 1839 to 1848 was a 
Jew. The banker Iiillel Manoah, on being knighted, 
was made a member of the commission appointed 
by the prince in 1847 to aid the suffering Jews, 
and in the following year he was elected to the 
municipal council. The physician Barasch was ap¬ 
pointed a professor at the college in 1852. The Jews 
owned houses, vineyards, and estates. They were 
readily permitted to build synagogues, and in order 
to reduce the number of these they decided in 1845 
to build a large one. 

The Jews of German origin especially took an act¬ 
ive part in the revolution of 184S, sacrificing them¬ 
selves for it. The painter Daniel Rosenthal was 
naturalized and devoted himself heart and soul to 
his country. This epoch marks the beginning of 
the real regeneration of the Jews of Bucharest. The 
native Jews as well as the Austrian and Prussian 
subjects founded modern schools (1852), and took 
the initiative in reforming divine worship; erecting 
a temple with modernized service in 1857. Physi¬ 
cians increased in number; and young men turned 
to the higher studies. This progress did not cease 
‘even when the anti-Semitic spirit began to show 
itself, about 1866. 

The Sephardim, who are called “Spaniards” in 
Rumania, were at first united with the rest of the 
Jews; but as early as 1818 they built their own 
synagogue and were subsequently recruited in num¬ 
bers by Turkish immigrants. During the reign of 
Alexander Gliika (1834-43) they completely sepa¬ 
rated themselves from the other congregations, even 
having their special cemetery. This separation, 
however, while profitable to them materially, injured 
them morally, retarding their spiritual progress. 
After 1866 the two communities were no longer offi¬ 
cially recognized. Yet the Sephardim, although 
less numerous, were able to maintain their organiza¬ 
tion; while that of the Ashkenazim was dissolved. 
All the educational and philanthropic institutions 
and agencies have been supported solely by societies 
or committees appointed for raising funds, since the 
•salt-tax, which was a profitable source of income, 
was abolished. 

The Jewish population of Bucharest, numbering 
between 4,000 and 5,000 at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, had risen to 43,274 in 1899, ac- 
■cording to the census of that year. The Sepliaidim 
have two s} 7 nagogues; the Ashkenazim, a laige 
number in addition to the Temple. The only con¬ 


gregation organized by the Ashkenazim is that of 
the Temple using the western ritual, with M. Beck 
at its head as rabbi and preacher. 

Present Since the law of 1893 practically ex- 
Condition. eluding their children from the public 
schools, the Jews of Bucharest have 
maintained six primary schools for boys and two for 
girls, a professional school for boys and one for girls, 
a business school, and a gymnasium. They also have 
a hospital, two homes for the aged, two burial so¬ 
cieties (hebrah kaddisliah), and a large number of 
philanthropic societies and institutions. See also 
Rumania. 

Bibliography: See Rumania. 

D. E. Bd. 

BUCHBINDER, BERNHARD (pen-name, 
Gustav Klinger) : Austrian journalist; born July 
6, 1854, in Budapest, where he received his educa¬ 
tion, being destined for a mercantile career. A one- 
act comedy, which he wrote after he left school, and 
which was played successfully in Budapest, decided 
his future. Both of his parents having died when 
he was very young, and his father having been but 
a poor pedler, Buclibinder had to care for his 
younger brothers and sisters. Under great hard¬ 
ships and privations he adopted the profession of 
journalist and became very successful as a novelist 
and dramatic writer. 

Among his numerous works may be mentioned 
the novels, “Yergessen im Armenhause,” 1882; 

“ Viiter und Sohne,” 1885; “ Bettelstudent, ” 1886; 
“Freimann,” 1891; “Eine Wiener Tlieaterprinzes- 
sin,” 1894, and the dramas “Herrgotts Morder,” 
“ Yater Deak, ” w Wer 1st der Herr im Hause, ” “ Griifin 
von der Strasse,” “Die Fliichtlinge,” “Heirat auf 
Probe,” “Heiratsscliwindler,” “Der Sclimetterling,” 
“Gottin der Vernunft,” “ Yerlogenes "Volk,” “Leute 
von Heute,” “Die Diva,” Bother Schnabel,” “Die 
Dritte Eskadron,” “Grubers Naclifolger, ” and “Er 
und Seine Scliwester.” 

s. F - T * H - 

BUCHHOLZ, CARD AUGUST : German 
Christian lawyer and author; born in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century; died at Liibeck Nov. 15, 
1843. He was a doctor of laws and of philosophy, 
and, at the time of his death, occupied the position 
of second “ Stadt-Syndicus ” of Liibeck. Although 
that city was notorious for its hostility to the Jews, 
both before and after the Napoleonic wars, Buch¬ 
holz, who was one of its leading citizens, volunta¬ 
rily undertook to champion their cause in a work 
entitled “ Ueber die Aufnalime der Judischen Glau- 
bensgenossen zum Biirgerreclit ” (Liibeck, 1814; 2d 
ed., Leipsic, 1816). This led to his being selected by 
the Jewish communities of the three Hanse towns 
(Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen) as their represent¬ 
ative at the Congress of Yienna (1815), where he ren¬ 
dered valuable service. He was also sent as repre¬ 
sentative of the foregoing Jewish communities to the 
German Diet at Frankfort. At that time appeared 
Iffs “ Actenstiicke, die Yerbesserung des Biirgerlichen 
Zustandes der Israeliten Betreffend ” (Stuttgart and 
Tubingen 1815), a collection of laws and decrees 
concerning the Jews, issued by various princes and 
commonwealths of Germany. It is preceded by an 
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introduction of about 75 pages, which forms one of 
the best and most comprehensive pleas for Jewish 
emancipation advanced by a Christian in that period 
of reaction. This work, which may be considered 
as a brief, showing his capacity as defender of the 
rights of the Jews of Germany, is alike creditable to 
his erudition, to his logical mind, and to his love of 
justice. 

Bibliography: Sulamith, ix. i. 92: Griitz, Gcsch. derJuden, 

v. 468-472 ; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud, xi. 134. 

- s. P. Wi. 

BUCHHOLZ, P.: German rabbi; born Oct. 2, 
1837j died in Emden, Hanover, Sept. 20, 1892. He 
became rabbi of Markisch-Friedland in 1863, where 
he remained till 1867, in which year he was called to 
the rabbinate of Stargard, Pomerania. In 1875 he 
became chief rabbi of Friesland, which position he 
filled with ability and distinction until his death. 
He was a good Talmudical scholar and well versed 
in modern philosophy. 

Buchholz was the author of a small work on the 
legal and moral relations of the family according to 
Jewish law, “Die Familie in Rechtlicher und Mo- 
ralisclier Beziehung nach Mosaisch-Talmudischer 
Lehre” (Breslau, 1867); and some of his more im¬ 
portant speeches and lectures were published by 
him or by his friends. He has also written a num¬ 
ber of articles on historical and other scientific sub¬ 
jects in the Jewish periodicals of Germany, of which 
his “ Historischer Ueberblick fiber die Mannigfachen 
Codificationen des Halachastoffes ” (“ Monatsschrift,” 
1864, pp. 201-241) and “R. Azaria Figo und Seine 
Predigtsammlung Binah la-‘Ittim” (Beilage zur 
“Isr. Wochenschrift, ” 1872, Nos. 4-9) are probably 
the most important. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lippe, 13ibllotJrcLphisches Lexicon, pp. 58, 
59; Dev Ismelit (Mayence), 1892, Nos. 79, SO; Winter and 
Wimsche, Jiidische Literatur , iii. 769. 

s. P. Wi. 

BUCHLER, ADOLF: Austrian historian and 
theologian; born Oct. 18, 1867, at Priekopa, Hun¬ 
gary. In 1887 he began his theological studies at 
the Budapest Seminary, and at the same time stud¬ 
ied in the department of philosophy of the university 
under Goldziher and Karman. Bficliler continued 
his studies at the Breslau Seminary, and in 1890 was 
graduated as Ph.D. at Leipsic University, his dis¬ 
sertation being “Zur Entsteliung der Hebriiischen 
Accente,” which was afterward published in the 
“ Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften ” of 1891. 

Blielder returned to Budapest to finish his theo¬ 
logical studies, and was graduated as rabbi in 1892. 
He then went to Oxford for one year, where he 
worked under the direction of his uncle, Dr. Adolf 
Neubauer, and published an essay, “The Reading 
of the Law and Prophets in a Triennial Cycle” 
(in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” April, 1893). The same 
year he accepted a call as instructor at the Vienna 
Jewish Theological, Seminary, where he still (1902) 
teaches Jewish history, Bible, and Talmud. 

B fielder lias published the following works: “Die 
Priester und der Cultus im Letzten Jalirzehnt des 
Tempelbestandes,” Vienna, 1895; “Die Tobiaden 
und die Oniaden,” ib. 1899; “Das Grosse Synedrion 
in Jerusalem und das Beth-Din in der Quaderkam- 


mer des Jerusalemisclien Tempels,” ib, 1902. He 
has also contributed some essays to the “Jewish 
Quarterly Review,” the “Monatsschrift,” the “Re¬ 
vue des Etudes Juives,” and other periodicals, main¬ 
ly on the last days of the Second Temple, which 
essays have attracted much attention on account of 
their original^. S 

BUCHLER, ALEXANDER : Born in Ffilek, 
Hungary, in 1869; son of the Talmudist rabbi 
Phineas Bficliler of Moor. He was educated at the 
gymnasium in Szekesfehervar and at the university 
and the seminary of Budapest; he received the de¬ 
gree of Ph.D. in 1893, and was ordained as rabbi in 
1895. In 1897 he was called to Keszthely. 

Bucliler’s works include essays on the history of 
the Jews in Hungary, published in the “Magyar 
Zsklo Szemle ” and the “ Oesterreichische Wo- 
chenschrift,” and the following books: “Niederlas- 
sungen der Juden in Europa im NVI. und XVII. 
Jahrhundert, mit Besonderer Rficksichtauf Ungarn,” 
Budapest, 1893 (in Hungarian); “Scliay Lamoreh,” 

“ Kolel Miktebe Hakme Yisrael,” Budapest, 1895 (in 
Hebrew); and “History of the Jews in Budapest,” 
1901 (in Hungarian). 

s. " L. V. 

BUCHNER, WOLF B. DAVID HA- 
KOHEN ; Hebrew stylist; born at Brody in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century and lived into 
the nineteenth. In his boyhood Buchner enjoyed 
the hospitality which every Talmud student found 
in those days in the bet lia-midrash, and during 
his manhood he traveled with Hebrew books 
through Germany, Galicia, Poland, and Lithuania 
(Letter 83). 

At times he earned his livelihood by writing letters 
for illiterate people. His own publications were 
another source of income to him (ib.). He corre¬ 
sponded with Baruch Jeiteles (Letter 72); Jacob 
Landau, son of Ezekiel Landau (Letter 81); and 
Beer Ginzburg, the Galician poet and friend of 
Nahman Krochmal (Letters 3, 82, 83). He suffered 
very much in his travels through foreign countries, 
and in Berlin he sustained an injury which cost 
him the sight of his right eye (Letters 19, 20). As 
lie never speaks in his letters of wife or child, it is 
impossible to tell whether he was married. 

His works are: (1) “Zebed lia-Melizah,” an imita¬ 
tion of Al-Harizi’s “Tahkemoni,” written in 1770, 
but published (Prague, n.d.) not earlier than 1794, 
the date of the censor’s approbation; (2) “Zebed 
Tob” (ib.), a collection of poems; (3) “KeterMal- 
kut” (Lemberg, 1794), a hymn in imitation of Gabi- 
roLs; (4) “Shire Tehillah "’(Berlin, 1797), hymns and 
parodies; (5) “Zalmt lia-Melizah” (Prague, 1805), 
a collection of his private letters. The “ Shir Nifia 77 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1802) and' “Shir Yedidut” 
(ib. 1810) are to all appearance partial reprints from 
the “Shire Tehillah.” His parodies of the marriage 
and betrothal contracts were later abridged and pub¬ 
lished separately (“Seder Tenaim Rishonimme-Hag 
lia-Pesali,” Lemberg, 1878) and wrongly ascribed to 
Israel Nagara. 

Buchner is one of the modern representatives of 
the medieval school of artificial poetry. His prose 
is flowery and full of conceits; while his poetry 
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devotes more attention to the number of letters in 
the words than to the sense which the words are 
supposed to convey. He endeavored to imitate 
Gabirol, Al-Harizi, and Bedersi; but he had not the 
depth of the first, the invention of the second, or the 
force of expression of the third. He showed a pre¬ 
dilection for similitudes (^fc$>D); but his arguments 
are generally encumbered rather than strengthened 
by these. Though his works had considerable vogue 
in his day, and went through several editions, they 
have fallen into oblivion. 


bibliography: His letters (nrScn runs); Zeitlin, Bibl. 
Post-Mendels, s.v.; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. p. 86; Fuenn, 
Kcnesct Yisrael, p. 301. 


h. Cr. 


I. D. 


BUCHSBAUM : Family of Jewish physicians of 
Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, whose activity extended over 
a century. Its prominent members were: 

1. Amschel Gutman Buchsbaum : Son of 
Gutman Wolf (No. 3). He graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of Giessen in 1729; died 1743. 

2. Benjamin Levi or Wolfgang Bucks- 
baum: Born at Frankfort 1645; died June 26,1715. 
He devoted many years to the study of medicine 
and philosophy at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Vienna, Pisa, and Padua, and graduated from the 
last-named in 1669. The same year he returned to 
his native town, where he was given permission to 
practise medicine, and enjoyed a high reputation 
among both Jews and Christians. 

3. Gutman Wolf Buchsbaum : Born 1678; 
died 1770; a son of Wolfgang (No. 2). He gradu¬ 
ated from the University of Leyden in 1697, and re¬ 
turned to Frankfort to practise. He held a respected 
position in the community. 

4. Lipman Buchsbaum : Brother of Gutman 
Wolf (No. 3); bom 1677; date of death unknown. 
With his brother he graduated from the University 
of Leyden in 1697, and returned to Frankfort to 
practise medicine. He also held a high position in 
the community. Confined for a time in the tower 
of Bornlieim on account of false accusations brought 
against him, he utilized his imprisonment by writing 
a long treatise on medicine. 


Bibliography: D. Kaufmann, Ein Jahrhundert Emer 
Frankfurter Aerztefamilie , in Monatsschrift, xli. 128-133; 
Horovitz, Jitd. Aerzte in Frankfurt-am-Main , pp. 33,34; 
Landau, Geschiclitc der Jildischen Aerzte, p. 124. 
i). A. R, 


BUCKLER. See Shield. 

BUCURESTEANU (BUCURESHTEANU), 
ABRAHAM COHEN: Rumanian publicist; bom 
at Bucharest 1840; died there Jan. 24, 1877. From 
his earliest youth he was passionately fond of the 
theater, and obtained some success on tbe stage; 
but b} r the advice of his family he devoted himself 
to commerce. At the same time, being gifted with 
spirited wit and having an inordinate fondness for 
puns and repartee, he composed a number of satir¬ 
ical poems and epigrams, love-songs, theatrical skits, 
and anecdotes, which were most favorably received 
by the public (1860-74). His songs were favorites 
alike in the parlors of the wealthy and the hovels of 
the poor, and, although mediocre, are still (1902) to 
be heard in Bucharest. The best known among 
them are: “ S’o vezi Mama n’o mainita 77 ; “ G&ndul 
meu la tine sboara”; “Cu Chimir.” 


Bucuresteanu’s life was a wild one; insatiable 
love and furious jealousy soon deprived him of his- 
wife, and brought him to the grave, a victim of 
physical suffering and remorse. His songs are to be 
found in numerous popular collections; but he him¬ 
self published only “Urdubelea si Norocul,” Bucha¬ 
rest, 1873, and “Buchetul, Culegere de Anecdote,”’ 
Bucharest, 1874. 

As Jew and philanthropist, he has to his credit 
the foundation of the Zion Society, which assumed 
large dimensions, and became an integral part of 
the American B’nai B’rith in Rumania, under the 
name “ Zion Grand Lodge. v 

Bibliography: M. ScBwarzfeld, Abram Cohen Bucures- 
teanu. In tbe Anuarul Penti'u Israeliti , vol. x. 

s. M. Schw, 


BUCZACZ, ABRAHAM DAVID B. ASHER. 
ANSHEL : Galician Talmudist; born 1770 at Nad- 
worna; died 1840 at Buczacz. Even as a boy he at¬ 
tracted, by his acuteness in Talmudic knowledge, 
the attention of tbe leading Talmudists to such a. 
degree that Zebi Hirsch, the author of “Neta‘ Sha‘- 
shu‘im,” chose him in his tenth year as a son-in-law. 
At the age of twenty he was ready to accept the. 
office of rabbi at Goslowitz. 

The chief event of his life was the struggle awa¬ 
kened in him by theopposition between the Talmud 
and the Cabala. Unacquainted with the tendencies, 
and modes of life of the Hasidim, Buczacz did not 
believe in the miracles of their rabbis; and his wife 
and friends had great difficulty in persuading him 
to take his sick son to a Hasidic rabbi, Levi Isaac 
of Berdychev. The latter, however, influenced him 
to take up the study of the Cabala; but in trying to 
reconcile these new views—so utterly antagonistic 
to those of the extreme Talmudists, which he him¬ 
self had hitherto held—he nearly became insane. 
The Hasidic rabbi Levi Isaac of Berdychev helped 
him through this struggle and won him over, to the 
great joy of the Hasidim, who feared his wide 
Talmudic learning. Buczacz adopted the Hasidic 
mode of living; but in his decision of halakic ques¬ 
tions was guided, not by cabalistic, but by purely 
Talmudic, principles. In 1813 he succeeded his late 
father-in-law as rabbi of Buczacz, and remained in 
office until his death. 

Buczacz is the author of the following works: (1) 
“Da‘at Kedoshim,” to the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ak, Lemberg, 1870; 2d ed., ib. 1879; (2) ‘'Dibre 
Abot,” commentary on Abot, ib. 1879; (3) “Esliel 
Abraham,” annotations to the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayyim, ib. 1885; (4) “ Birkat David,” cabalistic- 
haggadic commentary on Genesis, Zolkiev (date 
1766, given on title-page, wrong); (5) “Mahazeli 
Abraham,” commentary on the Pentateuch, and 
“Hozeli David,” on the other Biblical books, Lem¬ 
berg, 1871; (6) “Amarot Teliorot,” on the purifica¬ 
tion of Niddah and vessels, in Judseo-German, ib. 
1878; (7) “ Tefillah le-Dawid, 77 on benediction and 
prayer, ib. 1886; Kolomea, 1887; (8) “Tehillah le- 
David,” on the Psalms, ib. 1872. 
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BUDA, PURIM OF : In 1684 the Christian 
•armies laid siege to Buda (Ofen) to drive out t-lie 
'Turks, who had held possession of the city from 
1541; their design was, however, frustrated by the 
:Stout resistance of the Turks and Jews. The par¬ 
ticipation of the latter in this opposition to Christian 
forces was followed by great embitterment against 
the Jews, particularly in Italy, where in Rome they 
could not venture into the street without a guard 
from the pope’s troops; any not thus protected 
being sure of immediate assault and possibly mur¬ 
der. The towns of Moncellis, Montaniana, Castel- 
Franco, and Citadella followed the example of 
Rome; and in Padua, where Jews and Christians 
had lived side by side for many centuries, a sharp 
outbreak of anti-Jewish feeling was felt in 1670. 
The outbreak in that city was the outcome of com¬ 
mercial jealousy, brought to a head by a calumnious 
publication which was widely circulated among the 
people. Although the publication was interdicted 
by the authorities, it nevertheless implanted deep 
animosity against the Jews; and when the news 
•came of the part which they had taken in the de¬ 
fense of Buda, the latent hatred broke into flame. 
The Capuchin Marco d’Aviano, who had passed 
two months with the besieging armies outside Buda, 
when asked concerning the part which the Jews 
had taken in bringing disgrace upon the Christian 
armies, replied truthfully that the Jews of Buda 
were not blameworthy. The populace, however, 
refused to accept this generous estimate, and pic¬ 
tures of Buda in which the ghetto was over-promi¬ 
nent were widely circulated, greatly increasing the 
popular resentment. 

On the Ninth of Ab the Jews of Padua gathered 
as usual to celebrate their annual fast-day commem¬ 
orating the destruction of the Jerusalem Temple; 

but no explanation would convince 

Jews of the people that the object of the fast 

Padua was other than to implore divine as- 
Besieged. sistance in behalf of the Turks and 
Jews then besieged in Buda, and to 
offer prayers for the defeat of the imperial troops. 
Although the Jews notified the authorities of this 
cruel misconception on the part of their Christian 
fellow-citizens, no weight was attributed to their 
statement. On Sunday, Aug. 20, 1684, the news 
was passed from mouth to mouth that Buda had 
at last been captured. It appears that a special 
messenger had arrived at Venice from Buda the day 
before, and the people had erroneously taken him to 
be the bearer of tidings of victoiy. The Padua 
populace, joined presently by armed men, gathered 
in the vicinity of the ghetto, and, in exultation over 
the supposed victory, bombarded the Jewish dwell¬ 
ings with stones and attempted to break down the 
barred gates of the ghetto. The authorities who tried 
to pacify the mob were silenced with volleys of stones; 
all who endeavored to make peace were assailed with 
reproaches of having been bought b} r the Jews. 
The Jews themselves attempted to pacify the raging 
people with gifts of money and food; but to no 
purpose. The magistrates threatened the severest 
punishment to any who should assault or despoil 
Jews, but their warnings availed only for the mo¬ 
ment. The Jews decided to send an appeal for help 


to the doge of Venice, but when the ghetto-gate 
was opened to give egress to the messenger, the 
mob poured in by thousands, broke open ware¬ 
houses, and destroyed the windows of the syna¬ 
gogue. The besieged barricaded the doors of their 
dwellings and awaited their fate. Finally a detach¬ 
ment of Italian and German cuirassiers cleared the 
ghetto of the rioters, wounding several of them. 
This still further incensed the populace, and two 
cuirassiers were slain by the mob. When a wicked 
woman, with a terrible outcry, announced that the 
Jews had stolen her onty child to use its blood, pop¬ 
ular fury knew no bounds. The riotous mob rushed 
with the woman to the city hall, demanding the 
heaviest punishment for the offenders. In vain did 
the educated and respectable element of the city 
government endeavor to pacify them. It was only 
by the lavish use of gold that any impression was 
made upon the mob, which presently dispersed. 
When, some time later, the Jews offered to repay the 
sum thus disbursed by the burgomaster, he refused 
to accept it. 

At the request of the people the military was 
withdrawn from the ghetto. No sooner had this 
taken place, however, than the fury of the people 
broke out afresh; the ghetto was again assailed and 
its massive doors attacked with fire and sledge¬ 
hammers. The Jews passed the night in consum¬ 
mate terror; distrusting the guards who had been 
assigned for their protection, some crawled on lad¬ 
ders into the houses of their Christian friends out¬ 
side the ghetto. Deliberate attack was prevented 
by the proclamation of the authorities that death 
awaited any man who harmed the Jews, and the 
next day stringent orders came from Venice com¬ 
manding immediate cessation of the riot. Popular 
indignation therefore was forced to content itself 
with burning Jews in effigy at the stake. 

These anxious days are still commemorated by 
the Jews of Padua, who on Elul the 10th annually 
celebrate a festival called the Buda (Ofen) Purim, 
in memory of the valiant deeds of their ancestors in 
that city, the sufferings brought by it upon the 
Jews of Padua, and their deliverance therefrom. 

Bibliography ! I. H. Cantarini, Paliad Yizlmk , Amsterdam, 

1685; Dr. A. Buchler, A Szidofo Tor ten etc Budapcst&n ; 

Dr. Samuel Kobn, Heber KutforrasoU ; Antonio Ciscato, Gli 

Ebrci in Padova , pp. 202 ct scq ., Padua, 1901; Gratz, Gesch. 

der Juclen , 3d ed., x. 257 ct scq. 
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BUDAPEST : The capital of Hungary. Of the 
several congregations within this tripartite city, 
Buda (Ofen), O-Buda (Alt-Ofen), and Pesth, that at 
Buda is the oldest (see Alt-Ofen) ; Jewish population 
in 1900 was 166,198. The first mention of the Jews of 
Pesth dates back to 1406, in which year Saul of Pesth 
and Saul of Ofen obtained front Bela IV. certain 
privileges which were countersigned by the chapter 
of Stuhlweisscnburg, when they settled in the last- 
named city. In 1504, Jews owned houses and lands 
at Pesth. At the time of the Turkish rule their 
cemetery was situated in the present Leopoldstadt. 
After 1686, in which year the Turks were driven 
from Pesth, no Jews were allowed to live there for 
nearly a century; and the magistrate of Pesth col¬ 
lected a tax of thirty kreutzers from every Jew 
traveling through the city, and one thaler from 
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rvery Jew remaining in it overnight—a right that 
Pesth claimed by virtue of the letter of privileges 
"ranted by King Leopold I. Oct. 23, 1703, according 
\o which it was left in the hands of the municipal 
council to admit Jews or to refuse them admission. 
When the governor enrolled the Jews of Hungary 
iu 1735, the city of Pesth decreed that neither a 
heretic nor a Jew could live or settle there in future; 
but they were allowed to visit the markets of the 
city from the sixth decade of the eighteenth century. 

In endeavoring to gain a permanent residence in 
the city, the Jews were always frustrated by the 
magistracy. The latter in 1762 even begged the 
prince primate, Count Franz Barkoczy, who had be¬ 
come the protector of the.city, to ex- 

TTnder elude the Jews. This resistance of 
Joseph II. the city authorities was finally over¬ 
come by the emperor, Joseph II., after 
whose decree of March 31, 1783, Jews slowly began 
to settle at Pesth. The first arrivals came from Alt- 
Ofen and settled generally in the Theresienstadt, 
which at the present time (1902) is most thickly 
populated by Jews. The city of Pesth would 
not allow them to live elsewhere, and would have 
transformed the Theresienstadt into a ghetto, but 
failed to do so when Israel Abraham Offenheim, 
with the permission of the authorities, rented a 
house and a store in the inner city itself in 1786. 
Jews were allowed to live in the city onty with the 
permission of the king, and those who bought this 
right for large sums were called ‘‘tolerated Jews”; 
those who were only temporarily received by the 
city were called “ Commoranten ” (sojourners). In 
1787 fourteen tolerated Jews were living at Pesth; 
the settlement numbering 114, including servants. 
At first they were not allowed to have their own | 
butcher-shop, the kosher meat being cut up twice a j 
week by the municipal butcher. Jews staying tem¬ 
porarily in the city or those traveling through it had 
to obtain their food and drink at the public cook- 
shop, the high rent paid for the same being a large 
source of income for the city. At first travelers 
were allowed no lodging except in this cook-shop. 

When Joseph II., on his death-bed (Jan. 28,1790), 
revoked all his decrees, the citizens of Pesth deter¬ 
mined to expel the Jews, who competed with them 
in business; and the magistracy had al- 
After ready fixed upon the first of May as the 
Joseph. II. day of expulsion, when the Piet inter¬ 
fered. Being compelled to endure 
the presence of tlie Jews, the city endeavored to 
make their residence unpleasant. The C ommoranten 
were often expelled; and only those were allowed 
to stay in the city who had a toleration-permit. 
The city forbade them to organize a community or 
to use a seal. In 1804 it attempted several times 
to drive them from various parts of the city and to 
concentrate them iu the Theresienstadt. The Jew's, 
stung by this animosity and conscious of the com¬ 
mercial services they w T ere rendering to the commu¬ 
nity, pointed out that the creation of a ghetto w'ould 
he the surest means of inj uring the commerce of Hun¬ 
gary, which was then in its infancy. They claimed 
that nowhere else had Jews been so instrumental in 
developing trade as in Pesth; and that they did not 
deserve insult as a reward. They declaied that 
III.—27 


Jews lived amicably with Christians in every port 
and emporium of Europe, and that in those cities in 
which they were influential in commerce, such as 
Triest, Hamburg, Dresden, and Berlin, they even 
owned their houses; while in places where a special 
Jew r ry was assigned, the more prominent merchants 
were allowed to live in open places outside of the 
ghetto. The Jews warned the city not to carry out 
its intentions, pointing out the damage that the 
Leopoldstadt would suffer if they were expelled 
from it, and directing attention also to the formid¬ 
able increase which w r ould ensue in rents if the 
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owners of tlie houses in the Theresienstadt had the 
monopoly of renting to Jews. 

A most severe decree against the Jew’s ot Bestn 
was issued in 1S08: it forbade any foreign Jew to 
settle at Pesth, even though he mar¬ 
ried the daughter of a tolerated Jew'. 
The parent’s right to trade and to 
be tolerated passed by inheritance 
only to one male descendant ; while 
all the other children were regarded 
merely as Commoranten and as assist¬ 
ants in their father’s business. In 1828 the Jew's 
addressed a petition to the king requesting tlie abro¬ 
gation of this decree. “ Out of love to our children, 
thus wrote the community, “ we wish to die wntli 
the assurance that we may leave to our descendants 
at least an assured home, the honest means of gain¬ 
ing a livelihood, and independence, if not weaitli. 


Foreign 

Jews 

Forbidden 
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If the father died all the children who had been 
working with him as “ assistants ” had to emigrate, 
with the sole exception of the tolerated son. It hap¬ 
pened often that the only available husbands for 
their daughters were shiftless and undesirable Jews, 
whose sole merit was that they possessed the right 
of toleration. Honest and industrious strangers were 
out of the question because they were forbidden to 
remain at Pestli or to engage in commerce. 

That all these endeavors to place difficulties in 
the way of Jews intending to settle at Pestli were 
futile may be seen by the fact that of 1,346 Jewish 
families living there in 1833, only 530 
Progress had the right of toleration or were 
of Com- Commoranten. The community of 
munity. Pesth, increasing in numbers, wealth, 
and education, thus became from 1839 
the foremost of the Hungarian-Jewish communities; 
working as such for the emancipation of Hungarian 
Judaism, and often convoking gatherings of repre¬ 
sentative Hungarian Jews for that purpose. 

It was due to the energetic interposition of the 
community of Pesth that King Ferdinand Y. (1835— 
1848) abrogated the toleration-tax by which the 
Jews had been branded for a century. The Jews of 
Pesth sympathized with the nation at the time of the 
Hungarian struggles for liberty. Although the pop¬ 
ulace attacked and plundered the Jews on the sec¬ 
ond day of Passover, April, 1848, and the intol¬ 
erance of the people excluded them from the national 
guard, the Jews were not long discouraged. Tlie 
rabbi Schwab stirred up their patriotism, for which 
he was arrested after the uprising had been quelled. 
The Jews were so enthusiastic in the cause of Hun¬ 
gary that they even offered to sacrifice the silver 
paraphernalia of the temple and of tlie Hehrali Kad- 
dishah; and all Jews entering the revolutionary army 
received their full equipment from the community. 
Haynau punished them for this patriotism with a 
heavy war-tax, part of which, however, King Francis 
Joseph I. remitted. 

Emperor Joseph sought to forbid the Jews to en¬ 
gage in retail business and in pedling, for which 
reason in 1788 he decreed that tolerated 
Oc- Jews should be received in Pesth only 
cupations. when they established a wholesale 
house or some manufacture. Within 
the community they were allowed to deal only in 
such goods as the Christian population lacked or in 
which they could not compete with Christian dealers. 
Only wholesale merchants were allowed to keep an 
open shop. Many Jews, therefore, who did not wish 
to engage in pedling, petitioned for the rights of 
a wholesale dealer, although they had neither the 
money nor the capacity for such business. Their 
profits were curtailed by visiting dealers, who came 
from near and far to the markets; there were heavy 
taxes and living expenses; and the shops had to be 
closed not only on the Jewish, but also on the Chris¬ 
tian, holidays. 

Yet with all these drawbacks the Jewish business 
men of Pesth materially aided the development of 
the city. Noteworthy among the many eminent mer¬ 
chants is the Ullmann family, a member of which, 
the apostate Moritz, who was ennobled, was the first 
to propose the organization of the Commercial Bank 


of Pesth; he also originated the plans for the railroad 
from the Austrian frontier to Pesth and thence to 
Debreczen. Not only Jewish merchants, but artisans 
also settled at Pesth, among them the lace-maker 
Joel Berkovits, a descendant of Rabbi Heilmann of 
Metz, who had learned his trade with a relative, 
Ephraim Kossmann, at Berlin. Berkovits was also 
skilful in making Turkish fancy boxes. 

Although the gilds largely interfered with the de¬ 
velopment of Jewish industry, the Jewish commu¬ 
nity of Pesth encouraged many young men to Learn 
trades. It instituted a fund to aid Jewish youths 
who followed laborious handicrafts, and with the 
assistance of Jacob Kern it was instrumental in 
founding in 1842 the Hungarian Israclitish Trades 
and Economic Association, which had benefited many 
Jews. Thus in due time the Jews contributed to the 
industrial development of the city, as well as to its 
culture, through the mauy teachers and university 
professors, judges, physicians, lawyers, and engi¬ 
neers they furnished to the community. 

Immediately after their settlement the Jews or¬ 
ganized a place of worship in the Hausler homestead 
in the Konigsgasse, paying a rent of 200 gulden for 
their synagogue. The necessary Torah-rolls were 
lent to them by the community at Alt-Ofen. On 
Aug. 17, 1787, the government gave them a permit 
to continue worshiping quietly in pri- 

YTorship. vate houses of prayer without a rabbi. 

In 1796 they rented a room for a new 
synagogue in the house owned by Baron Orczy, an 
immense building that is still called the “ Judenhof.” 
In the year 1800 there were, in addition to the Orczy 
temple (called the “ large temple ”), a Polish temple, 
and a separate house of prayer belonging to the 
Sephardim. The first place to adopt an improved 
(moderate Reform) manner of worship was the tem- 
>.ple of the Hesed Ne‘urim association, in the house 
of the “ White Goose ” (“ Feher Lud ”). It was con¬ 
sidered merely as a private synagogue; but when 
all private and association temples were dissolved in 
1830, the community included this temple among its 
institutions, and transferred it also to the Orczy 
house, adjoining the “large temple.” The com¬ 
munal temple was transferred in 1859 to the present 
magnificent building in the Tabaksgasse. In the 
seventies a synagogue was organized for the Con¬ 
servatives in the Rombachgasse, while their temple 
in the Orczy house was rented by the Orthodox con¬ 
gregation, which still worships there (1902). The 
temple of the Reform Society was from 1848 to 1852 
in the Valero house in the Konigsgasse. 

The Jews of Pesth at first buried their dead in 
Alt-Ofen. The city in 1788 assigned to them a 
free cemetery, which was situated on the plot now 
occupied by the Westbalmhof. A 
Cemeteries, new cemetery was given to them in 
1808 behind the city dike, in the Weitz- 
nerstrasse, and they transferred thither in 1839 their 
dead and their tombstones. Gravestones with sculp¬ 
tured images of men and women were erected in 
this cemetery as early as 1832, a practise against 
which Moses Sofer, rabbi of Presburg, vigorously 
protested. As this cemetery proved to be too small, 
a new one was assigned to them near the Kere- 
peserstrasse. Lately the community bought for 
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burial purposes a large plot of ground behind Ko- 
banya. 

The Hebrah Kaddishali was founded in 1790. It 
is one of the largest benevolent societies, its budget 
for 1902 being 511,671 crowns. In 1800 Israel Wahr- 
mann founded the Ski‘yur society. The hospital 
was organized in 1805. There are also the follow¬ 
ing associations: Hesed Ne'urim, Bikkur Holim, 
Menaiiem Abelim, and Tomke Yeto- 
ph.il- mini; the Women’s Society, founded 
anthropic in 1866, which owes its success largely 
As- to the noble Johanna Bischitz de 
sociations. Heves; the People's Kitchen, the hos¬ 
pital, the Adela Brody Children’s Hos¬ 
pital, named after its founder; an orphan asylum for 
girls, 5 and one for boys, which was founded by a phi¬ 
lanthropist named Foclis: the new building of the 
last-named, inaugurated in 1901, is a monument to 
the labors of Jacob Deutsch. Many Jews have per¬ 
petuated their names by large foundations, among 
them Wolf Holitscher, Solomon Taub, Alexander 
Wahrmann, Philip Kunewalder, and Moses Ehrlich. 
The Jews of Pestli have always been public-spirited 
and philanthropic. During the cholera epidemic of 
1881 they not only relieved Jews, but also furnished 
daily rations to eighty-two Christian families, earn¬ 
ing the gratitude of the count palatine Joseph. 
They are, in addition, liberal contributors to the 
general philanthropic institutions of the country. 

The religious life of the community was at first 
under the supervision of the rabbinical council of 
Alt-Ofen, and, beginning with 178$, under Moses 
Miinz, rabbi of that city. When Rabbi Wolf Bos- 
kovitz settled at Pestli in 1793, the 
Earlier community elected him rabbi. The 
Rabbis. government, however, deprived him 
of his office Dec. 27, 1796, in con¬ 
sequence of the intrigues of Moses Miinz, and or¬ 
dered the community to elect anyone it chose to 
conduct its religious affairs, with the exception of 
Miinz. In the spring of 1799 it elected Israel ben 
Solomon Wahrmann, rabbi at Bodrogh-Keresztur, 
against whom Miinz again began to plot. In the fol¬ 
lowing year the government ended these intrigues, 
and the enlightened Wahrmann was able peacefully 
to conduct the affairs of the community. He died 
June 24, 1826 at the age of seventy. His dayy» nim 
were Simon, Oppenheimer, Azriel Brill, and Moses 
Kunitzer. After Wahrmann’s death certain educated 
and wealthy members of the community, delighted 
with the organization of the new Vienna temple and 
the sermons of its preacher, Noah Mannheimer, pro¬ 
ceeded to introduce Reformed worship at Pestli and 
to elect a preacher. They chose Joseph Bach of All- 
Ofen as preacher, and Edward Karl Denliof, also of 
Alt-Ofen and a pupil of Sulzerof Vienna, as precen¬ 
tor. This temple, or “choir synagogue,” as it was 
also called, was for a time a bone of contention in tl)e 
community. Attempts were made to prohibit wor¬ 
ship in it; and only the endeavors of the president 
of the community, Gabriel Ullmann, preserved it 
from the fanatics. 

These changes in the life of the community made 
it imperative that a man should officiate as rabbi 
who could meet the demands of the Conservatives 
as well as of the Reform party. In 1829 the com¬ 


munity elected David Joseph Wahrmann, son of 
the deceased rabbi; but as he delayed his coming, 
Low Schwab, rabbi at Prossnitz, was called instead. 
Entering upon office in Jan., 1836, Schwab’s incum¬ 
bency was a blessing not only to the community of 
Pestli, but also to the entire Hungarian Jewry. He 
fostered the development of all culture and religious 
institutions, acting always with tact and avoiding 
dissensions. His rabbinical council included the 
scholarly Samuel Low Brill (b. 1814; d. 1897), later 
professor of the Talmud at the rabbinical semi¬ 
nary at Budapest, and Judah Wahrmann, author 
of the “Ma‘areket ha-Ha‘takot” (O-fen, 1831), on 
Hebrew punctuation (“ trop ”), and of an ethical 
book, “Dat Yehudah.” Schwab’s literary activity 
included sermons, and works in which he defended 
Judaism against the slanders of Gasparich Kilit, 
translated into Hungarian by Moritz Bloch, a con¬ 
vert; a religious book, “Erinnerung an den Er- 
lialtenen Religionsunterricht ” (Pestli, 1846), in Ger¬ 
man and Hungarian; and a responsum directed 
against the Jewish Reform Association at Pesth. 
This association had been called into life by the 
Hungarian struggles for liberty in 1848. Its first 
rabbi was Ignatz Einliorn, who subsequently be¬ 
came secretary of state in the Hungarian ministry 
under the name of Eduard Horn. When Horn fled 
from Hungary, after the Revolution had been put 
down, his place was taken in 1852 by Dr. David 
Einliorn, district rabbi of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
However, he officiated for only a short time, as the 
government dissolved the Reform Association in 
1852 in consequence of the remonstrances of Rabbi 
Schwab, the members going back to the original 
congregation. 

After Schwab’s death, April 3, 1857, the commu¬ 
nity extended an invitation to Dr. Michael Sachs of 
Berlin; but as he refused the call, Dr. 
Successors W. Alois Meisel was chosen May 11, 
of Schwab. 1859. This preacher was much ham¬ 
pered in his activities not only by the 
1 resident of the community, Dr. Ignatz Hirscliler, 
but also by the rivalry between the Hungarian and 
the German element. It was in consequence of the 
strengthening of the Hungarian element that the of¬ 
fice of a preacher in the Hungarian language was cre¬ 
ated, Dr. Samuel Kohn being called to fill it. His 
researches contributed largely to the systematization 
of the history of the Hungarian Jews. After Mei- 
sel’s death (Nov. 30,1867), the position of chief rabbi 
remained vacant, and the office of a German preacher 
was created, Dr. M. Kayserling being chosen to fill 
it. Rabbi L. Poliak was called to the temple in the 
Rombacligasse. Dr. Julius Weissburg has been as¬ 
sistant rabbi since 1895. After Brill’s death the 
position of chief of tlie u bet din ” was filled in 
1901 by Moses Feldmann, rabbi at Galantba. The 
first rabbi of tlie Orthodox congregation founded 
in tlie seventies was Joachim Sckreiber, after whose 
death Koppel Reich was elected (still officiating in 

1902). . . 

The education of Jewish children was at fiist m 
the hands of private teachers. In Aug., 1787, the 
government decreed that all the Jewish children of 
Pestli should attend the Christian schools, and that 
there should be no private instruction except that 
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of one religious teacher. Some of these private 
teachers contributed to Hebrew literature, among 
others I. L. Lowinger, Joseph Rotten- 
Education. bauer, -Adolf Pevani, L. Moses Foelis, 
Filipp Weil, Leopold Breuer, and 
Karl Kohlmann, who, after renouncing Judaism, 
was appointed censor of the Hebrew books printed 
at Ofen. A public school was opened through 
the endeavors of Rabbi Israel Wahrmann, through 
whose influence the pupils of the gymnasium re¬ 
ceived religious instruction. Rabbi Schwab pro¬ 
cured royal protection for the school, and also 
induced the community to organize an infant- 
school. After the Revolution, during the German¬ 
izing regime of Bach, the school became the nur¬ 
sery of the Hungarian national spirit. Ignatz 
Reich, the enthusiastic Hungarian teacher, was 
active at this time. He is the author of “Bet 
El,” a work containing the biographies of eminent 
Hungarian Jews. The community of Pesth did 
much for its schools. In addition to the elementary 
schools for boys and for girls, it has a secondary 
school for them, with capable instructors. The re¬ 
ligious instruction in the municipal schools, as well 
as in all the intermediate schools (Mittelschulen), is 
provided by the congregation, and consists of a staff 
of religious teachers, some of whom are graduate 
rabbis. The supervision of all the schools at pres¬ 
ent is in the hands of B. Munkacsi, appointed by 
the congregation. 

Ever since the Jews settled at Pesth their govern¬ 
ing board has consisted of the seven members of the 
so-called “Deputation,” which originally regulated 
the rents derived from Jewish taverns. The arbi¬ 
trary proceedings of this board were restricted by 
the statutes of 1800, according to which 
Internal twelve members in addition to the 
Gov- se ven directors supervised the affairs of 

ernment. the community. New by-laws were 
imposed upon the community by the 
city in 1816 and 1828. It had no constitution con¬ 
firmed by the government until 1833. Since this date 
the Jews of Pesth have formed an official^ recognized 
community. It drew up new by-laws in 1861, when 
Dr. Ignatz Ilirschler was chosen as president, by 
whom the institutions of the community were re¬ 
organized. He was succeeded as president by 
Moritz Wahrmann, who was the first Jewish deputy 
in the Hungarian House of Representatives. The 
present president of the congregation is Sigmund 
Kohner; its secretary (since 1874), the well-known 
Orientalist Ignaz Goldziher. See Alt-Open. 

Bibliography : Dr. Alexander Biiehler, A Zsicluk FOrtenete 
Budapesten , Budapest, 1901. 

D. A. Bu, 

BUDEK : Polish Catholic priest; canon of Wis- 
lica at the beginning of the fifteenth century, and 
one of the most vigorous Jew-baiters of his time. 

It was he who instigated the attack on the Jews of 
Cracow on the third day of Easter (March 27), 1407; 
charging them with the murder of a Christian boy 
and with having attacked a priest who was carrying 
the sacrament (see Cracow). II. R. 

BUDINGER, MAX: Austrian historian; born 
April 1, 1828, at Cassel, Germany; died at Vienna 
Feb. 23, 1902 ; son of Moses Mordecai Budinger. 


Budinger devoted himself from 1847 to 1851 to the 
study of history at the universities of Marburg, 
Bonn, and Berlin. In 1857 he became privat-docent 
of history at the University of Marburg; but seeing 
no prospect of attaining a professorship, on account 
of his Jewish faith, he soon left this position and 
went to Vienna. In 1861 he received a call to the Uni¬ 
versity of Zurich as professor of history. From 1872 
until his death in 1902 he occupied the chair of his¬ 
tory at the University of Vienna. In 1887 he was 
elected a member of the Vienna Academy of Sciences. 

Budinger was the editor of two series of historic 
essays written by his pupils under his direction: (1) 
“ Untersucliungen zur Romisclien Kaisergeschichte, ” 
in 3 vols., Leipsic, 1868-70; and (2) “ Untersucliungen 
zur Mittleren Gescliichte,” in 2 vols., ib. 1871. He 
is the author of the following works: (1) “Zur 
Kritik Altbayrischer Gescliichte,” Vienna, 1857; (2) 
“Zur Kritik Altbolimischer Gescliichte,” ib. 1857; 
(3) “ Oesterreichische Gescliichte bis zum Ausgang 
des 13. Jahrhunderts,” Leipsic, 1858; (4) “Konig 
Richard III. von England,” Vienna, 1858; (5) “Die 
Koniginhofer Ilandschrift und Ihr Neuester Vertei- 
diger,” ib. 1859, where he proved the spuriousness 
of this pretended Old-Boliemian literary monument; 
(6) “ Nacliricliten aus Altrussischen Jahrbuchern,” 
ib. 1859; (7) “Ein Buell Ungarisclier Gescliichte, 
1058-1100,”Leipsic, 1866; (8)“Wellington,”^. 1869; 
(9) “ Lafayette, ” ib. 1870; (10) “ Aegyptisclie Einwir- 
kungen auf Ilebraische Kulte,” Vienna, 1872-74; 
(11) “Zur Aegyptisclien Forschung Herodots,” ib. 
1873; (12) “Lafayette in Oestcrreicli,” ib. 1878; 
(13) “Vorlesungen uber Englisclie Verfassungsge- 
schichte,” ib. 1880; (14) “Cicero und das Patriziat,” 
ib. 1881; (15) “Poesie und Urkunde bei Thuky- 
dides,” in 2 vols., ib. 1890-91; (16) “Don Carlos’ 
Haft und Tod,” ib. 1891. He embraced Protes¬ 
tantism. 

Bibliography : La Grande Encyclopedic , yin, 355 ; Meyers, 
Konversations-Lexikon , iii. 649. 
s. I. Bn. 

BUDINGER, MOSES ISRAEL BEN 
ISAAC : Teacher at Metz at the end of the eight¬ 
eenth century and the beginning of the nineteenth. 
He devoted himself to Hebrew grammar and litera¬ 
ture and trained a large number of grammarians 
and writers of elegant Hebrew. Budinger was the 
author of the following works, all published at 
Metz: “Emle-Mikra” (Mother of Reading), a man¬ 
ual of the Hebrew language, compiled from various 
elementary books, 1816; “Ilanok le-Nahir” (Train 
up the Child), an extract of the preceding work, 
1816; “Iggeret Purim ” (Essay on Purim), the ritual 
laws concerning the Feast of Purim, together with 
the roll of Esther, 1816; “Mahz<or,” a commentary 
on the festival prayers, together with the text 
and a German translation by Prosper d’Alsace, 
in 9 vols., 1817; “Derush le-Bar Mizwali ” (Lec¬ 
ture for a Confirmee), with a German translation 
bj r Prosper d’Alsace, 1819; “Selihot,”a commen¬ 
tary on the penitential prayers, together with the 
text, 1822. 

In addition, Budinger reedited the ethical work 
of Isaac Aboab, “Menorali ha-Maor,” with the 
Hebrew commentary, “Nefesli Yehudah,” and a 
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by Moses Frankfurter, 


Judoeo-German translation 
Metz, 1769. 

bibliography: Allg. Zeit. ties Jud. Supplement, 1839, No. 2; 
Fiirst BiM. Jud. i. 1835; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, p. 48. 

s. I- B r * 

BUDINGER, MOSES MORDECAI: German 
educator; born at Maidorf, a village in Hessen, 
Jan., 1783; died at Cassel Jan. 31, 1841. At the age 
of twenty he became a servant in the house of a 
petty Jewish merchant, and later, by dint of. inde¬ 
fatigable zeal, became shohet, hazan, and religious 
teacher in a 
small congrega- 
tion. After 
making the nec¬ 
essary prepara¬ 
tory studies dur¬ 
ing his four 
years’ residence 
in Naumburg, 
where he was 
private teacher, 
lie went to the 
University of 
Marburg. In 
1820 he became 
tutor in the fam¬ 
ily of the court 
banker Kaulla, 
in Stuttgart. 

From 1824 he 
occupied with 
great distinction 
the position of 
principal teach¬ 
er of the Jewish 
pedagogical 
seminary at Cas¬ 
sel. Budinger 
was also a prom¬ 
inent preacher, 
and very often 
delivered lec¬ 
tures in the little 
synagogue at¬ 
tached to the 
seminary, on 
moral and relig¬ 
ious subjects. In 
1830 the philo¬ 
sophical faculty 
of the University 
of Marburg gave 

him the degree Ph.D. for his “ Leitfaden beim Unter- 
richte der Religion.” The government rewarded 
him by appointing him member of the “ Landrabbi- 
nat. ” His only son was the historian Max Budinger. 

BUdinger’s first work was “Derek Emunah, oder 
die Kleine Bibel ” (1823), which was introduced as 
a text-book in many schools. Of his numerous ser¬ 
mons and addresses may be mentioned “Zelin Geist- 
liche Reden ” (Stuttgart, 1821). 

Bibliography: Steinheim, Moses Mordecai BUdinger: Le- 

hcnsbcschreibuna eincs Israelitischen Sclndmannes , Al- 

tona, 1844. 

g M. Si. 



BUDNY, SIMON; Calvinist priest of Lithuania 
in the sixteenth century; founder of the Polish sect 
of the Budnians, who were surnamed “ Half-Jews ” 

(“ Semi-Judaizantes ”). He studied at the Academy 
of Cracow, where he became acquainted with some of 
the disciples of Socinus, Blandrata, and other Unita¬ 
rians, who, being outlawed by Catholics and Reform¬ 
ers alike, had found shelter in Poland, where they 
could live and speak freely. Budny was invited by 
Prince Nicholas Radziwill in 1562 to take the place 
of pastor in the newly built Calvinist church at 

Kleck. Here he 
began his Polish 
translation of 
the Bible, which 
was published 
in Nieswicz in 
1572. He then 
turned to the 
Sociuians, and 
was one of their 
most ardent mis- 
sionaries in 
Lithuania. 

Budny associ¬ 
ated much with 
Jewish scholars, 
and was a great 
friend of the 
Jews. He was 
somewhat famil¬ 
iar with the He¬ 
brew language 
and literature. 
Hezekiah David 
Abulafia men¬ 
tions him in his 
work “Ben Ze- 
kunim” in 
the following 
words: “ There 

is another wise 
man, by the 
name of Simon 
Budny, who 
praises the Tal¬ 
mud very much 
and considers it 
to be the best 
work of all lit¬ 
eratures. ” 

The exact date 
of Budny’s 
death is unknown; but he died before .Faustus So- 
cinus—according to G riitz in 1*584. His works are 
very rare, the Catholics having collected and 
burned all that they could obtain. 

Bibliography: Bock, Historia 
Nouvdle Biographic UmverseUe. yu. ^9, Pans, 1 &k> , Kra; 
sinski. Historical Sketch of the Reformation in PoZund, n., 
A. Harkavy, Note in S. P. Rabbinowicz’s Hebrew translation 
of Gratz’s Gesch. der Judcn , vii. oo6, Warsaw, 1899. 

H. R. 

BUDUSHCHNOST (“The Future”); Russo- 
Jewisli weekly, established (1900) and edited by S. 
0. Gruzenberg. Like the “ Voskhod,” it gives val- 
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uable information concerning the histoiy of the Jews 
and their social life and institutions; but while the 
former periodical is in favor of assimilation, the 
latter is of a Zionistic tendency. Most of the lead¬ 
ing Zionist writers of Russia are among its contribu¬ 
tors. The “Budushchnost” publishes a “sbornik,” 
or literary annual, as a supplement. 

H. K. M. R. 

BUDWEIS : City of Bohemia. Jews were set¬ 
tled there in the first half of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, possibly earlier. In 1337 the community was 
destroyed by the Flagellants. In 1341 King John I. 
of Bohemia again admitted two Jews, who were 
granted remission of taxes for a period of ten years. 
They were compelled, however, to pay an impost to 
the city, which was set apart to cancel its debts to 
foreign Jews. The} 7 also erected a synagogue, 
which fact shows that many other Jews joined 
them. In 1390 a Jews’ quarter (“vicus Judaeo- 
rum”) is mentioned; it was situated close to the 
parsonage, because the Jews, on account of their 
financial and commercial importance, had to be 
near the authorities. 

A responsum concerning the Jews of Budweis is 
recorded in the fifteenth century. In 1506, Jews 
were expelled from Budweis, and were not per¬ 
mitted even to visit the annual fairs. Hence the 
“ persecutions in Budweis ” in 1505, during which 
thirteen Jewish women drowned themselves, and 
those of 1564, which are mentioned in the Nachod 
“Memorbuch,” can not refer to the Bohemian city 
of Budweis. 

Since 1848, Jews have again lived at Budweis, and 
they have had an incorporated congregation since 
1859. The cemetery was laid out in 1866; the syna¬ 
gogue^ p. 421), a building in the pointed style of 
architecture, was built by Max Fleischer of Vienna. 
There is also an organization of Jewish artisans in 
the city. The district rabbi is (1902) Adam Wunder. 
The nineteen communities of the district of Budweis 
include 252 families, numbering 1,263 persons. 

Bibliography: Salfeld, Martyrologturn, p. 241; Mitthei- 
lungen clcs Vereinsf Ur Gesch. der Dcutschen in B6hmen % 
xriii. 201; xxii. 266, 269; Wertheimer, Judenin Oesterreich y 
Leipsic, 1842, p. 177 ; RecMsgutachten , Nos. 79-81; Low, in 
Busch’s KaUnder , 1847, pp. 81, 84; Schudt, Jlldische Merk- 
wUrdigkeiten , i. 222; Poznanski, in Jild. Chronik , ed. Kur- 
rein, i. 

v- A. F. 

BUENA ESPERANZA, LA (“The Good 
Hope”): Title of a Jewish weekly, published in j 
Judfeo-Spanish and in rabbinic characters at Smyrna 
since 1874. It first appeared under the name “La ! 
Esperanza.” Aaron de Joseph Hazan has been its 
editor from the beginning. 

G - M Fr. 

BUENO (BONUS): Family of Spanish origin, 
members of which, including many physicians and 
scholars, have settled in southern France, Italy, 
Holland, England, and America, as well as in the 
Orient. 

Abraham Bueno: Physician in Amsterdam, 
where he died in 1633. 

Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita: Died in New 
York, Nov., 1683. The monument erected to his 
memory is one of the oldest in that city (“Publica¬ 
tions Am. JeAV. Hist. Soc.” i. 91 et seq.). 


David Bueno : Lived at Leghorn in the seven¬ 
teenth century. He was wealthy and fostered Jew¬ 
ish science. He directed that Solomon Adret’s col¬ 
lection of responsa (“Toledo! Adam”) be printed at 
his own expense at Leghorn in 1657, but died at an 
advanced age before the work was completed. 

David Bueno de Mesquita : Lived in Amster¬ 
dam in the seventeenth century. He was the hus¬ 
band of a granddaughter of Francisco Fernandez de 
Mora. He was the “ resident ” of Duke Christian 
Ernst of Brandenburg-Bayreuth, and in 1684 served 
as agent-general of the dukes of Brunswick-Liine- 
burg (Do Barrios, “Aumento de Israel,” p. 172). 

David ben Raphael Hayyim Bueno : Editor 
in Venice from 1704 to 1732. 

Ephraim Hezekiah Bueno : Died at Amster¬ 
dam Nov. S, 1665; son of Joseph Bueno. Accord¬ 
ing to the inscription placed beneath a portrait of 
him painted by Rembrandt about 1647 and engraved 
by Lyrius, he was “ Alter Avenzoar, magnus in medi- 



Ephraim Hezekiah Bueno. 

(From Rembrandt's painting of the “ Jewish Doctor.") 


cis, magni discipulus patris ” (a second Avenzoar, 
a distinguished physician and pupil of his celebrated 
father). In 1650, in conjunction with Jonah Abiia- 
vanel, he published several liturgical works, among 
which were a Spanish translation of the Psalms, 
entitled “Psalterio de David, en Ilebrayco Dicho 
Tlichylim, Transladado con Toda Fidelidad Vcrbo de 
Verbo del Ilebrayco,” Amsterdam, 1650, and “Pene 
Rabbali ” (1628), the first work of Manasseli ben 
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Israel, with whom he, as well as his father, was on 
terms of intimate friendship. 

In 1656 Bueno, together with the pious and char¬ 
itable Abraham Pereira, founded the scientific soci¬ 
ety “Torah Or” in Amsterdam. 

Isaac Bueno : Hakam in Jerusalem about 1685. 
He was the author of dialectal notes on the codes 
Orah Hayyim and Yoreh De‘ali, entitled “Shul- 
lian’Melaldm” (The Kings’ Table; Azulai, “Shem 
lia-Gedolim,” s.v .). 

Jacob Bueno : Physician; died at Amsterdam in 
1661; probably a son of Abraham Bueno. 

Joseph Bueno : Physician; died at Amsterdam 
Aug. 8,1641; father of Ephraim Bueno. After hay¬ 
ing received his degree of doctor of medicine in 
Bordeaux, he went to Amsterdam some time before 
1635. In that year this “ new Jewish physician,” as 
the French ambassador D’Espesses states, was sum¬ 
moned to the sick-bed of Prince Maurice of Orange. 
“The Jewish physician,” lie continues, “Joseph 
Bueno, has made the prince of Orange take some 
powders, and will not allow any one to despair of his 
life. ” But Bueno had been deceived in his hopes, for 
the prince died April 23, 1625. 

According to Daniel Levi de Barrios, Bueno was 
also a poet, and celebrated the “ Conciliador ” of his 
friend Manasseli ben Israel in a Spanish sonnet. 
Sarah, Bueno’s wife, died May 15 (not 25), 1654. 

Joseph Bueno: Poet; lived in Amsterdam in the 
seventeenth century. In the martyroiogy entitled 
“Elogios que Zelosos Dedicaron,” etc., he celebrated 
the martyr Bernal, who was burned at Cordova May 
3, 1655. From the fact that this composition was of 
the kind known as a “silva,” Wolf (“Bibl. Hebr, 
iii. 885) and Steinschneider (“Hebr. Bibl.” iv. 91) 
have erroneously called him “Bueno Silva.” 

Joseph Bueno : Went, probably from London, 
to New York about 1680. In the latter city he be¬ 
came a highly respected merchant, and in 1681 pur¬ 
chased land for a Jewish cemetery (“Publications of 
the Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.”i. 91, ii. 81 etseq., 85 et seq.). 

Joseph Bueno de Mesquita: Babbi in the 
Orient; mentioned b) r Samuel Zarfati in his “Ni- 
muke Shemuel ” (Nepi-Ghirondi, “Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael,” p. 168). 

Joseph Morenu Bueno : Physician in Amster¬ 
dam. He possessed extraordinary talent, and died 
at the early age of twenty, Sept. 16, 1669. 

Samuel Bueno: A contemporary of Solomon 
Alkabez, and, like him, devoted to the study of 
mysticism; lived in Safed, Palestine, about 1550. 

Solomon Bueno: Physician in Amsterdam, 


where he died 1681. 

Solomon ben Jacob Bueno : Editor in Cremona, 


Italy, in 1576. 

■Bibliography : D. H. De Castro, Kcur v.Grafsteenen, pp. 77 
et seq 87 et seq.; Koenen, Gesch. der Joden m Nederland. 
pp 208, 433; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. PP- 31 etseq. 

D. K ‘ 


BUENOS AYRES. See South America. 

BUFFALO : A name common to different species 
■of Borides. The best known is the Biibalns buffelvs, 
or Bos bubalus , generally called in Eastern countries 
jamoos or chamoosh, a word of Persian origin, mean¬ 
ing “ram-cow.” From India, its native home, the 
buffalo has been gradually introduced into western 


Asia, Greece, southern Italy, and northern Africa. 
Some writers have tried to identify the buffalo with 
the “ re’em ” (DK“0 of the Bible, and Gesenius (“ The¬ 
saurus,” p. 1249) was one of them. This theory of 
identity, however, is now generally abandoned. The 
re’em appears to have been a much wilder animal, 
an animal utterly impossible to domesticate (Job 
xxxix. 9-12). Besides it seems established that the 
buffalo was not introduced into western Asia until 
shortly before the common era. Hence the re’em, 
identical with the Assyrian “rimu,” is now generally 
regarded as the wild ox of the mountain. 

Bibliography: Hommel, Die Namen der Sdu(jethiere,p. 
229; Lydekker, Wild Oxen , Sheep, and Goats, P-123? 
Wood, Animals of the Bible , p. 55; Tristram, The natural 
History of the Bible , pp. 56 and 72. 

J. JR. H. H. 

BUFFALO : The second city in New York state. 
Its first connection with the history of the Jews oc¬ 
curred in 1825, when Mordecai M. Noah laid the 
corner-stone of his projected city of Ararat in one 
of its churches. 

Though a flourishing city of over 15,000 inhabit¬ 
ants, Buffalo in 1835 contained but one Jew, named 
Tr]pr«lip.im. from Frankfort-on-the-Main; he gave pri¬ 


vate instruction in German. 

The earliest Jewish arrivals were German, and one 
Englishman. The first attempt at a religious organ¬ 
ization was the holding of the Passover services, in 
the spring of 1847, in Concert Hall, on the south¬ 
west corner of Main and Swan streets. On Oct. 3, 
in the same year, the Jacobsohn Society was organ¬ 
ized ; it disbanded five years later. The society pur¬ 
chased a piece of land for burial purposes on Fill¬ 
more avenue, which has been unused since 1861. 

In 1847 the first congregation, Betli-El, was estab¬ 
lished, under the presidency of Mark Moritz, and 
had as its reader the Bev. Isaac M. Slatky. Services 
were held for more than two years on 
First the third floor of the Hoyt Building, 
Congrega- at the corner of Main and Eagle streets, 
tion, In 1850 this congregation bought a 
Beth-El. schoolhouse on Pearl street, near Eagle, 


which it converted into a synagogue, 
and dedicated July 22 of the same year. In 1874 
this congregation, which uses the Polish liturgy, 
built its own synagogue, which it still occupies. 

The German element in Buffalo organized in Nov., 
1850, the Beth Zion congregation, which found great 
difficulty in maintaining itself, but continued to 
exist until 1864, when it merged into the newly 
established Beform congregation. In 1868 a num¬ 
ber of Jews requested the Bev. Isaac M. Wise of 
Cincinnati to send them a minister to conduct the 
services of the New-Year and the Day of Atonement 
according to the Beformed liturgy. These services 
were held in Kremlin Hall. The following yeai\ at 
a meeting held (Oct. 9) in Kremlin Hall, at which 
Leopold Kaiser presided, the congregation Temple 
Beth Zion was organized. A year after its organi¬ 
zation the congregation purchased for its place of 
worship a Methodist church in Niagara 
New street. This building was dedicated 
Temple. May 25,1865, and the Bev. I. N. Cohn 
was elected minister. He was suc¬ 
ceeded in 1866 by the Bev. Samson Falk, who con¬ 
tinued his ministration until his death, Dec. 24,1886. 
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The congregation called as his successor Rabbi Israel 
Aaron, D.D., then at Fort Wayne, Inch, who was in¬ 
stalled May 1, 1887. During his incumbency a new 
and more commodious temple was erected on Dela¬ 
ware avenue. 

The influence of this congregation in promoting 
fellowship among the religious bodies of Buffalo lias 
been very great. Upon the walls of the temple are 
tablets recording the sentiments of Episcopalians 
and Baptists. Its minister has been invited to preach 
in most of the principal churches of the city. 

The educational and social-settlement work of the 
congregation is managed by the Sisterhood of Zion, 
founded in April, 1891, by Dr. I. Aaron. This body 
of women owns, free of debt, Zion House, a busy 
center in the heart of that section of the city inhab¬ 
ited by Russian Jews. 

There is a large colony of Russian Jews in Buffalo, 
who own five synagogues. Among 
Russian their rabbis have been several Hebrew 
Jews scholars and writers of note; e.g ., Rev. 

at Buffalo. Harry Singer, author of “ Sefer Zik- 
karon basefer,” published in Wilna. 
There are a number of benevolent societies in 
Buffalo, but the chief work is under the efficient 
supervision of the Hebrew Board of Charities, which 
represents several organizations, and receives into 
its treasury nearly all funds for the relief of the 
poor. 

Buffalo is associated with Rochester and Syracuse 
in the support of the Jewish Orphan Asylum of 
western New York, situated at Rochester. 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
held its second council in Buffalo in 1875, at which 
it was finally determined to open a Hebrew Union 
College. In 1900 the Central Conference of Ameri¬ 
can Rabbis met in Buffalo. 

The present (1902) Jewish population is estimated 
at 7,000. Among the Jews of Buffalo who have 
held public positions are R, Wolfsohn, United States 
consul at Mannheim; Hon. Louis W. Marcus, judge 
of the surrogate court; and Simon Fleisclimann. 
president of the common council. 

A - I. Aa. 

BTJK: Town in Prussia, province of Posen, 
which, after the second partition of Poland, in 1793, 
passed under Prussian rule. Jews then began to 
settle in the place, which, as an old episcopal town, 
had hitherto excluded them. By 1820 many Jews 
were living there. The Hebrah Kaddisliali Gomle 
JIasidim, an association for nursing and burial which 
is still flourishing, was founded in that year. The 
synagogue was built in 1846-47. 

The year 1848 was disastrous to the Jews of Buk. 
Their synagogue was almost completely demolished 
during an uprising of the Poles, and several Jews 
were killed. After order was restored, the synagogue 
was renovated, and in 1894 it was entirely rebuilt. 

At present (1902) there are about 250 Jews in Buk. 

M. L. B. ; 

BUKKI; 1 . Son of Jogli, prince of the tribe of ] 
Dan, who represented his tribe in the division of the s 
land (Num. xxxiv. 22). 2. Son of Abishua* and l. 
father of Uzzi, a priest, the fourth in line from i 


el Aaron (I Chron. v. 31), and ancestor of Ezra (Ezra 
l- vii. 4). In the Apocrypha his name is given as 
w Boccas (I Esd. viii. 2) and Borith (II Esd. i. 2). 
i- j. jk. G. B. L. 

g BUKOWINA, See Galicia, Czeiinowitz, Ra- 

^ DAUTZ, SEllETir, SUCZAWA. 

e BUL : The name of the month in which the 
s building of Solomon’s Temple was completed, as 

A mentioned in I Kings vi. 38. It would seem that at 

the time of the writing of that passage the name 
e was obsolete; for the writer found it necessary to 
define “Bui” as the eighth month. The name is 
r Canaanitisli, occurring in the Phenician inscriptions, 
Y on the Eshmunazar tablet (“ G. I. S. ”i. 3, line 1), on an 
- inscription from Cyprus (ib. i. 10, line 1), and on one 
from Idalium (ib. i. 90, line 2). It was adopted by the 
» Israelites on their entrance into Canaan, and was 
? retained by them during preexilic days. In post- 
T exilic times fsn, along with the names of three other 
■ months, “ Ziv ” (I Kings vi. 37), “ Abib ” (Ex. xiii. 4, 

• xxiii. 15; Deut. xvi. 1), and “Etanim” (I Kings 

• viii. 2), was supplanted by the names current in 
| Babylonia, and “Bui” became “Heshwan.” This 
' could only have been an approximation, however; 

for the old calendar of the Canaanites was solar and 
1 was adapted to an agricultural people, whereas the 
Assyrian calendar was lunar, with compensations to 
harmonize with the solar year. 

The etymology of the word is still in doubt. The 
Septuagint simply transliterates B aak. The Targum 
attempts an etymology in its translation 
(“destroying the crops”), pointing clearly to the 
root (“to destroy”). This derivation is also 
given by the Rabbis (Yer. R. H. i. 5Gd): “The 
month in which the leaf is destroyed and the earth 
becomes full of clods,” referring to the great rains 
in that month. A somewhat fanciful explanation 
fastens on (“to provide”; Judges xix. 21). 
“It is the month in which they provide food for 
the cattle from the house” (Tan., Noah, 11), the 
fields being waste. 

Bibliography : Jastrow, Diet s.v.; Lidzbarski, Hcmclhuch 
clcr A ordscmitischcn Epigraphih, pp. 417, 420, 421; No- 
wack, Arch. p. 215; Benzinger, Arch. p. 201. 

E - G. II. G. B. L. 

BULAH, RAPHAEL MOSES BEN JOSEPH 

DE: Palestinian Talmudist and rabbi; died at Jeru¬ 
salem March 23, 1773, where he had been rabbi, and 
had conducted a Talmudic school. He wrote the 
“ Get Mekushshar ” on the divorce laws, Constanti¬ 
nople, 1767; “ Hayye ‘Olam” (Eternal Life), homi¬ 
letic essays on the first and second books of the 
Pentateuch, ib, 1752; and “Zekut Moslieh,” method¬ 
ology of the Talmud and divorce laws. 

Bibliography : Azulai, Sliem ha-Gedolim , i. 132, ii. 52; Fiirst, 
Bihl. Jud. i. 100; Hazan, Hama L alot li-Shelomoh, p. 53b; 
Luncz, Jerusalem , i. 129. 

L - G - I. Ber. 

BULAH, SOLOMON BEN RAPHAEL 
MOSES DE : Turkish Talmudist; born at Jerusa¬ 
lem, where his father, Raphael Moses ben Joseph de 
Bulait, was rabbi; died 1786 at Salonica. Solomon 
settled at Salonica. He was the author of “Lehem 
Shelomoh” (The Bread of Solomon), a halakicwork 
in three divisions, referring to the laws on acquisi- 
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iion by purchase, on real estate, and on divorce (Sa- 
lonica, 1795). The other works of Bulah, among 
them a commentary on Jacob ben Asher’s “Tur,” 
have not been printed. 

bibliography ; Haztm, Hama'alol lirSfielomoli , p. 53b. 

L. G. I. Bek. 

BULAH : King of the Chazars, who in 620 em¬ 
braced Judaism. Joseph, “Cliaglian” (king) of the 
Chazars, in answer to a letter from Hasdai ibn 
Shaprut (960), informs him that 840 years earlier 
one of his ancestors, Bulan, became ruler of the 
Chazars. To him the Lord appeared in a dream, 
promising him might and glory. Bulan went by 
the Daralan road (Caucasus) to Aradavil (Ardebil), 
the capital of Adlierbaijan in Armenia, and gained 
great victories. lie then determined to adopt the 
Jewish religion. The Byzantine emperor and the 
calif of Ismael each sent to him deputations with 
valuable presents and wise men versed in religious 
matters to convert him to their respective religions. 
Bulan summoned wise men of Israel also, and ex¬ 
amined them all. As both the representatives of the 
religion of the Nazarene and those of Islam referred 
to Judaism as the foundation of their faiths, Bulan 
declared that they, the opponents of Judaism, had 
themselves made an impartial avowal of the excel¬ 
lence of the Jewish religion; and he therefore ac¬ 
cepted it. See Chazars. 

Bibliography : A. Harkavy, Soohshcheniya a ChazaraMu in 
Yevrcisha yci Bihlioteka, vii. 156-159: idem, Dev Name Bu¬ 
lan, in Geiger's Jild, Zeitschrift, iii. 207; idem , in Russische 

T. 


BULAT (LD*6n), ABRAHAM IBN : Tal¬ 
mudic scholar; lived in Spain in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. He was the disciple of Isaac de Leon, and in 
a vigorous dispute of the latter with Isaac Gayyal 
concerning a halakic decision, Balat took the part of 
his master and wrote a booklet demonstrating that 
Gayyal’s decision was against the law. This booklet 
was published, together yvitli the arguments of Isaac 
de Leon and Isaac Gayyal, in the miscellany u Sliib a 
‘Enayim ” by Jacob London and Abraham Meldola 
(Leghorn, 1745). 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-Gcdolim , ii. 13S; stein- 

selmeider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 643 and 671. 

I, G. I. Br. 

BULAT JUDAH BEN JOSEPH 

IBN: Spanish Talmudist and rabbi; bom at the 
end of the fifteenth century at Estella, Navarre; 
died probably at Constantinople about 1550. He 
was the author of “Kelal Kazer mi-Kol ha-Rashum 
Beketab ” (Short Abstract of All That Has Been Pub¬ 
lished), containing a short compendium of rabbinic 
theology, Halakali, morals, ethics, jurisprudence, 
and political science. The book appeared in manu¬ 
script at Constantinople in 1530, and could be ob¬ 
tained from the author only for a limited time, on 
the payment of one florin as a fee for perusal. At 
present, also, the work is rare. Besides, Bulat pub¬ 
lished the Talmud methodology “Halikot ‘Olam” 
of Joshua ben Joseph (Constantinople, 1510). Tam 
ibnYahyah, in his work“Tummat Yesharim,” and 
Elijah Mizrahi, in his respousa, both colleagues of 
Buiat at Constantinople, cite some of his responsa. 


Bulat, possessing a thorough knowledge of the 
Talmud, depth of thought, and excellent judgment, 
opened up new methods in Talmudic study. He 
became aware of the fact that the method of Talmud 
interpretation practised by some of his contempo¬ 
raries was contradictory to the real meaning of the 
Talmud. It was their custom to regard every opin¬ 
ion, even every sentence, in the Talmud as a binding 
rule; and they went so far as to look upon every 
“ posek ” (post-Talmudic Halakah) in the same way. 
Consequently, a vast number of new “humrot”' 
(intensifications of the Law) continued to be intro¬ 
duced ; and it was considered a duty of the pious to 
refrain from acts tabooed by their predecessors, 
though only by a few of them. 

Similarly, the theoretical opinions of earlier Tal¬ 
mud commentators were studied in a receptive, un¬ 
critical spirit. Bulat, however, returned to the Tal¬ 
mud itself. He distinguished between the decisions, 
arrived at in the Talmud, that should be regarded 
as standard, and the opinions of individuals, which 
might be disregarded. He sought for the true 
meaning, the motives and aims of the Talmudic con¬ 
troversies and Halakot; and he considered needless 
intensifications of the Law, especially in marital and 
juridical questions, as criminal. He maintained that 
whoever was unable to find in the Talmud a true 
solution of new' circumstances, by means of logic 
and analogy, was not worthy to work in the prov¬ 
ince of Halakah; and that investigations into the 
meaning of “poskim” as a rule lead to nothing. 
“Many times,” said Bulat, “the reader is perplexed 
because of the disagreement between the various 
writers; and often the different parts of a posek 
contradict one another, thus perplexing and com¬ 
pletely bewildering the reader. For this reason the 
true rendering of the text must be sought in the 
original source ” mbnnn -ppm (“Tummat Yesh¬ 
arim,” No. 34). 

It was natural that in his endeavor to carry his 
views into practise he should meet with the opposi¬ 
tion of his colleagues at Constantinople (ib. No. 39). 
Nevertheless, even his opponents respected him; 
and one of them, Tam ibn Yaliyah, used to address 
him with the most flattering epithets (ib. Nos. 35, 
38). 

Bibliography: Conforte, ICore lia-Dorot. pp. 33a, 34a; Azu- 
lai, Shem ha-Gcdolim , p. 64; Steiusclmeider, Cat. Bodl. 
cols. 1299, 1393; Dukes. Nahal Kcdumim , i. 61; Tam ibn 
Yahyah, Tummat Yesharim , part i., Venice, 1622; Ohole 
Tain Nos. 7.34-39, 46-49 (in No. 34 is Riven one of Ibn Bulat s 
responsa, which dates from 1525, containing an exposition 
of Bulat’s principles). 

L. G. I- Ber. 

BULGARIA : Principality of southeastern Eu¬ 
rope, under the suzerainty of Turkey. According 
to Josephus (“Ant,” xxii.) and Belloguet. (“Les 
Cimerieux,” p. 24) the Jews knew of Mo?sia (old 
name for the Balkan peninsula) at a very early age. 
But the first Jewish community of Bulgaria was 
founded at Nicopolis under Trajan, after the vic¬ 
tories gained over the Dacians. The Bulgarian czar 
Krum brought some Jews among the 30,000 pris¬ 
oners carried away from Thessaly in 811. A large 
number of Byzantine Jews established themselves 
in Bulgaria in 967, at Nicopolis, Widdin, Silistria, 
and Sofia (compare Solomon Abraham Cohen. 
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Responsa, Leghorn, 1592). The rabbinical authors 
called them Romanim Jews. They preserved their 
Greek customs, one of these being to 
Early choose a chief rabbi from without their 

Jewish own city, and another to close their 
Set- shops on the day of a burial; this lat- 
tlements. ter custom having been observed un¬ 
til the year 1720 (“ Mayim Rabbim, ” 
Amsterdam, 1637). 

In 1189 the two brothers Assen and Peter founded 
the Bulgarian kingdom, this being the second 
foundation. They entered into relations with 
Venice, Ragusa, and Geneva. As the majority of 
the merchants in these cities were Jews, offices were 
established by them (according to Ubicini, “Pro¬ 
vinces Danubiennes ”) in the ports of Bulgaria on 
the Danube, especially at Widdin. Under the czar 
Assen II. (1218-41), the successor of Assen I., the 
number of Jews increased. The pope in a letter to 
Bela IV., king of Hungary (1238), complains that 
the above-mentioned czar received heretics into his 
dominions (Gli. Sincat, “Cronica Romanilou,” p. 
262, Jassy, 1S53). The Tatars invaded Bulgaria 
about 1290, under their chief, Khan Tclioca, who 
was killed by a Jew at the siege of Tirnova. Muralt 
(ii. 402) places this event in 1293, other historians, as 
Hammer-Purgstall (“ Goldene Horde ”), in 1299, 
An anonymous work, printed by R. Jonah of Con¬ 
stantinople in 1743, mentions the communities at 
Pliilippopolis (1344), at Zagora (1344), and at Nicop- 
olis and Silistria (1377), as existing at the time 
when Bulgaria fell into the hands of the Turks. 
When Czar Ivan Alexander came to the throne, in 
1330, he was a widower, and father of two children, 
Michel-Assen and Dobriteli. The following year he 
married his second wife, the daughter of a woyewode, 
by whom he had one son, Ivan Strach- 
The enir. After a time he repudiated this 
Jewish wife, and married in 1335 a beautiful 
Czarina. Jewess of Tirnova, Sara by name, who 
was converted to Christianity (Jirecek, 
“Gesch. der Bulgaren,” p. 312, Prague, 1876). 

The new czarina received the name of Theodora 
or “ Newly Enlightened Czarina and Sole Support 
of all the Bulgarians and Greeks.” Gifted with a 
remarkable intelligence, according to the historians, 
she aided the czar in all affairs of state. But when 
Ivan Alexander grew old, Theodora, wishing to 
secure the future of her children, Ivan Chichman 
and Tamar (or Mara or Marie), divided the kingdom 
in 1355, Ivan Chichman receiving one part, with 
Tirnova as the capital, Dobriteli receiving the Do- 
broudja, and Straclienir the province of Bdin or 
Widdin. Thus Theodora, moved by maternal sen¬ 
timent, made the mistake of enfeebling the land by 
dividing it. Ivan Chichman, the son of the Jewess, 
succeeded his father in 1346, and in 1367 he hospi¬ 
tably received the Jews who had been driven from 
Hungary and had settled at Nicopolis, Plevna, and 
Widdin. Mention is made of R. Shalom of Neu- 
stadt, who settled at Widdin. The community of 
Sofia, formerly called Stredetz, and founded by 
Byzantine Jews at the end of the tenth century, 
erected a synagogue, which is still known under the 
name “Kalial de los Gregos.” Ashkenazic Jews es¬ 
tablished themselves at Sofia in 1360. The Bulga¬ 


rian Jews were then divided into the following four 
rituals: (1) Bulgarian Jews properly so called; (2) 
Italian Jews from Venice; (3) Roman or Byzantine 
Jews; and (4) Ashkenazim, of German origin. 

It appears that after the death of Ivan Chichman 
a reaction was felt against the Jews of Tirnova, 
which led to their emigration to Nicopolis. The 
Spanish Jews who arrived in that city in 1492. found 
there a Jewish community, having at its head Hay- 
yim b. Albalgui or Albalgri (the Bulgarian). Among 
the immigrants were Ephraim Caro and his son 
Joseph, from Toledo; the latter married the daugh¬ 
ter of this rabbi, and later became famous by his 
work, the Shulhan ‘Aruk. Widdin is also an 
ancient settlement, judging from a manuscript of 
the beginning of the fifteenth century, entitled 
“ Perusli we-Tosafot,” by R. Dossa b. Moses of Wid¬ 
din. Bazarjik, or Tatar Bazarjik, received its first 
Jewish settlement about 1500, with the arrival of 
some Spanish refugees, Aobi being its first rabbi. 

Under Turkish rule the Jews of Bulgaria were 
little known; all Jewish life seems to have centered 
in the communities of Constantinople, Salonica, 
Smyrna, and Adrianople. All that is known is that 
from time to time they were severely oppressed by 
rapacious Turkish officials as well as by the Greeks. 
During the next three centuries and a half (1500- 
1876) the only distinguished Jewish name is that of 
Joseph Caro. It was not until the Russo-Turkish 
war of 1877-78 that the Jews of Bulgaria came into 
notice. Goaded by the insolence of the peasantry 
who were in rebellion against the sul- 
The Russo- tan, they did not know whether to fa- 
Turkish vor the movement for the emancipa- 
War. tion of Bulgaria or to remain faithful to 
the Turks. Their hesitation cost them 
much suffering. As soon as the Russian forces 
appeared before a town, the Bulgarians would de¬ 
nounce the Jews as hostile, and would set about to 
punish them. They were expelled in a body from 
Kezanlik, Zagora, Widdin, Sliipka, and elsewhere, 
plundered of all their property, and forced to take 
to the road under miserable conditions. Their suf¬ 
ferings aroused a cry of horror throughout Europe, 
reaching even to America (see “Bulletins” of the 
Alliance Israelite Universelle); thousands took refuge 
in Constantinople, where their needs were looked 
after through the munificence of Baron Maurice de 
Ilirscli. 

Upon the close of the war the Jews of Bulgaria 
enjoyed comparative repose for the space of four¬ 
teen years (1878-92). In 1877, when the Turks set 
fire to the city of Sofia, it was the Jews and Jew¬ 
esses, according to Bianconi (“Carte Commercialc 
de la Bulgarie,” p. 12, published by Cliaix, Paris), 
who fought the flames, and, armed with whatever 
weapon came to hand, beat off the soldiers employed 
in setting fire to the buildings. Tljus the Bulgarian 
capital owed its preservation to its Jewish inhabit¬ 
ants, and, in recognition of their bravery, Prince 
Alexander decreed in 1879 that the fire-brigade 
should be chosen exclusively from Jewish citizens; 
and on all occasions of reviews, processions, etc., 
the Jewish firemen have the place of honor next to 
the picked troops of the Bulgarian army. When, 
in 1885, Bulgaria was waging war against Servia, 
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the Bulgarian Jews distinguished themselves so 
highly in the battles of Pirot and Slivnitza that 
Prince Alexander publicly thanked them, calling 
them “true descendants of the ancient Maccabees.” 

The Bulgarian constitution accords all civil rights 
to Jews, in obedience to the Treaty of Berlin (1878). 

They are electors, are eligible to office, 

Present and are to be represented in every 
Condition, municipality by one or two members. 

They may become members of the 
Sobranje (Chamber of Deputies). They are subject 
to military service and have the right of military 
promotion. Each Jewish community is governed 
by its “synagogal committee,” which levies a tax 
upon each individual. From this revenue, together 
with the voluntary offerings of the faithful, the 
committee, whose members serve three years and 
are officially recognized by the prince, provide for 
all the communal expenses as well as for the main¬ 
tenance of Jewish schools. The liberality of the 
new constitution was at once received with enthu¬ 
siasm by the Jews. Three graduates of the mili¬ 
tary school of Sofia attained the rank of major. 
They are Mochonoff Garte of Philippopolis, Mo¬ 
reno Graziani of Shumla, and Belidjet, or Belid- 
jetoff, of Rustchuk; the last has recently resigned 
his commission. 

Since 1890, however, anti-Semitism has made its 
appearance in Bulgaria, so that both elementary and 
high schools have become almost closed to Jews by 
reason of the hostility of the Christian students. M. 
Gabbe, a certain large landed proprietor, was elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies, whereupon his Chris¬ 
tian colleagues made their utmost endeavors to in¬ 
validate the election because of his Jewish race. 
An accusation of murder for ritual purposes was 
made against the Jews of Wratza in 1891, but the 
jurist Sto'iloff (later minister), proved their innocence 
(“Bulletins” of the Alliance Israelite Universelle). 
Anti-Semitism has developed to such an extent in 
Bulgaria that the Jews are now emigrating in large 
numbers to Turkey in Asia. 

The Jews of Bulgaria have not contributed to the 
national literature; they have written nothing in 
the Bulgarian language up to the 
Literature, present time (1902). They have four 
journals: one, which might be called 
peripatetic, “El Amigo del Pueblo,” is published 
alternately at Sofia and at Rustcliuk; the others 
are: “El Eko Judaico,” “La Verdad,” and “Ha- 
Shofar.” A Judreo-Spanisli journal, “El Dia,” 
was published at Philippopolis in 1897, and a 
JudaBo-Spanisli review, “La Alborada,” at Rust- 
clmk in the same. year. A Jewish journal in the 
Bulgarian language appeared for the first time at 
Philippopolis for some months in 1S99, under the 
name “ Tcheweschky-Prava ” (The Rights of Man). 
The Alliance Israelite Universelle has fifteen schools 
in Bulgaria, nine for boys, with 2,235 pupils, and 
six for girls, with 1,760. From the } r ear 1886 the 
Jews of Sofia evinced the desire to be worthily rep¬ 
resented in the person of their chief rabbi, and, no 
longer content with a simple Talmudist, more or 
less learned in rabbinical matters, they called Dr. 
Dankowitz that year to be their spiritual head, a 
widely read scholar, linguist, and possessor of 


administrative capacity. He warmly defended the 
interests of his constituents with word and pen, par¬ 
ticularly in the Wratza affair; but, owing to the 
machinations of some of his flock, he resigned in 1889. 
In 1891 Dr. Moritz Griinwald was called from Jung- 
Bunzlau in Bohemia, and remained until 1895, when 
he died while on a visit to London. Griinwald in¬ 
stituted pastoral tours, visiting the Jewish commu¬ 
nities in turn over the entire country. Since 1890 
the Jews of Bulgaria, on account of communal dis¬ 
sensions, political troubles, and possibly the Zion- 
istic agitation, have been without any chief rabbi or 
official defender, until quite recently, when Dr. 
Ehrenpreis was appointed to the position. 

Until 1880 the Jew's of Bulgaria, like those of 
other portions of Turkey, occupied themselves ex¬ 
clusively with trading; but since the foundation of 
trade-schools by the Alliance Israelite, 
Industries, there have been among them carpen¬ 
ters, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, type¬ 
setters, leatker-wmrkers, and furriers. The most 
prominent Jewish families of Bulgaria are those of 
Presente at Bourgas, Davitchon Levi at Sofia, and 
Canete at Rustchuk. 

In a total population of three and a half million 
inhabitants there are 30,000 Jew^s, and these are di¬ 
vided into thirty-five communities, nearly all of 
which observe the Sephardic ritual. Some cities, 
among them Sofia, Rustchuk, Philippopolis, Yarna, 
Widdin, and Bourgas, have, in addition to the 
Sephardic community, also a small 
Pop- group of Ashkenazic Jews. Follow- 
ulation. ing is an exact list of the places in Bul¬ 
garia inhabited by Jews, and the Jew¬ 
ish population of each: Aithos, 45 Jews; Bercootza, 
250; Bourgas, 550; Bazarjik (Tatar), 1,700; Carlova, 
200; Carnabat, 400; Dobritz, 200; Dubnitza, 1,100; 
Ferdinand, 160; Haskovo, 465; Kustendil, 1,000; 
Kezanlik, 200; Lom-Palanka, 325; Nova-Zagora, 
180; Novi-Bazar, 20; Nicopolis, 150; Philippopo¬ 
lis, 3,075; Pleven or Plevna, 405; Pravady, 250; 
Rasgrad, 200; Rustchuk, 3,000; Shumla, 1,000; Sis- 
tov (Svitcliov), 135; Silistria, 280; Slivno, 225; Sa- 
makoff, 1,350; Stanimaka, 140; Sofia, 8,000; Stara- 
Zagora, 520; Tcliirpan, 200; Tozztrakan, 50; Yarna, 
1,050; Widdin, 1,950; Wratza, 75; Yambol, 1,010. 
Total, 29,860. 

Bibliography : JireQek, Das FiXrstenthum Bulgarien , Leip- 
sic, Vienna, 1880; Bianconi, Geographic Commerciale ae la 
Thrace , Paris ; Bulletins of the Alliance Israelite Univer¬ 
selle; Scbwarzfeld, in Amiar Penirul IsmelitU 1888; M. 
Franco, Histnire cles Israelite. 

D. M. Fr. 

BULL. See Ox. 

BULL WORSHIP AMONG ANCIENT HE¬ 
BREWS. See Calf, Golden. 

BULLOCK. See Cattle. 

BULLS, PAPAL, CONCERNING JEWS. 

See Popes. 

BULRUSH: A rush or reed. The term “bul¬ 
rush ” in the Bible occurs once as a translation for 
“agmon” (Isa. lviii. 5) and twice for “gome” (Ex. 
ii. 3; Isa. xviii. 15). Both of these words occur else- 
wiiere in the Bible, wiiere they are translated “rush.” 
Both in Hebrew r and in English the w r ords “ bulrush ” 
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and “ rush ” seem to be used interchangeabty. Ac¬ 
cording to Isa. lviii. 5, bulrushes grew quite high 
and had a large flower that, because of its weight, 
drooped over. The plant was peculiar to swampy 
places (Isa. xxxv. 7; Job viii. 11). By this descrip¬ 
tion any one of the water-rushes might be meant, but 
the Ti/pha elephantina comes nearest to it. The an¬ 
cients put bulrushes to various uses. They made 
boxes (Ex. ii. 8) and even boats of them (Isa. xviii. 
2). The bulrush was naturally used as fuel (Job xli. 
12); and it would appear that it was used as a pier¬ 
cing-tool (Job xl. 26). See Reeds, 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

BULWARK. See War. 

BUNT : As a personal prenomen this name is a 
dialectic abridgment of “ Abun ” (“ Abin, ” “ Babin ”; 
see Jastrow, “ Dictionaiy,” 147a; compare Pesik. 

xxx. 10:21a ; Ver. ETtL.g'. i. 76e; Yer. Stale, v. oocl), and 

appears exclusive^ in Palestinian literaiy sources 
(Yer. Ter. viii. 46c; Yer. Pes.iii.29d; Yer. Sliek. iv. 
4Sb; Yer. Yeb. iii. 4c). Several amoraim so cited 
are mentioned under the full name as it appears in 
the Babylonian Talmud (see, for example, Abin b. 
Hiyya, Abin b. Kailvn a); and a Palestinian scholar 
of the fourth century is cited once under'the name 
of “Bun b. Bisna ” (Yer. Yeb. iv. 7b), and once (ib. 
l. 2d) under that of “Abun b. Bizna.” 

J. sr. S. M. 

BUNNEY, EDMUND : English preacher and 
Hebrew scholar; born at Yaclie, near Clialfont, St. 
Giles, Buckinghamshire, in 1540; died at Carwood, 
Yorkshire, Feb. 26, 1618 or 1619. He was made 
prebendary of Oxgate, St. Paul’s, London, in 1564; 
and in 1565 master of arts of Oxford, and in the 
same year a fellow of Merton College. At Bolton 
Percy Rectory lie was made subdean; but after 1579 
he turned itinerant preacher. His principal works 
are: “The Whole Summe of Christian Religion,” 
1576; “The Scepter of Judah; or, What Manner of 
Government It Was That unto the Commonwealth or 
Church of Israel Was by the Will of God Appointed,” 
1584; “ The Coronation of David: Wherein Out of 
That Part of the Historic of David That Showeth 
How He Came to the Kingdome Wee Have Set 
Forth unto Us What Is Like to Be the End of These 
Troubles That Daylie Arise for the Gospel’s Sake,” 
etc., 1588. Bunney’s work on the Hebrew polity 
was an indication of the Puritan tendencies toward 
a commonwealth, which were afterward to be put 
into practise. 

Bibliography: Did. National Biography, vii. 271-272; 
Willis, Survey of the Cathedrals, ii. S9, 180, 308, 1742; 
Calainy, Abridgment, vi. 1713. 

J. E. Ms. 

BUNZLAU. See Jung-Bunzlau. 

BUNZLAU (BUMSLO), MEIR BEN 
EPHRAIM EISHEL (called also Meir Fishels 
and Meir Fisheles) : Bohemian rabbi and Tal¬ 
mudist; born at Bunzlau (Jewish-German, “Bum- 
slo ”); died Nov. 23, 1770, at Prague, where he had 
been for forty years “roslr bet din ” and director of 
a Talmudic academy. His works were never pub¬ 
lished, since all the manuscripts were destroyed by 
fire in 1754. 


The epitaph of Bunzlau testifies to the unbounded 
love and admiration which lie enjoyed among his 
contemporaries. In addition to liis study of the 
Talmud he devoted himself to the Cabala, and, it is 
said, was also well versed in secular sciences. He 
was reputed to be an eminent preacher, his popu¬ 
larity not- being confined to his own community, 
since his fame as a Talmudist had spread abroad. 
A very important decision of Bunzlau concerning 
the treatment of a first-born animal has been pre¬ 
served in Ezekiel Landau’s “Noda‘ be-Yelmdali” 
(Yoreli Dc'ali, §§ 82 and 83). Two of his responsa 
in the “Noda‘ be-Yehudah” l.c. (§§ 72 and 89) 
testify to his humane disposition and true scholar¬ 
ship. 

Bibliography : Lieben, Gal "Ed, pp. GO-61; Walden, Shem ha - 
Gcdolim hc-Hadash, s.v. Meir. 

e. G. I. Bek. 

BirOL - SCHAXJEATSTEI^, JOHN JRXJ- 

DOLPH, COUNT VON : Austrian diplomat; horn 
Nov. 21, 1763; died Feb. 12, 1834, in Vienna. He 
entered the diplomatic service, and was sent as am¬ 
bassador to The Hague in 1790, to Basel in 1792, and 
fmallj’ to Dresden. In 1816 he was elected president 
of the Bundesrath which convened in Frankfort on 
Nov. 5 of that year, and evinced his liberalism by 
embracing the cause of the Patriots. At the out¬ 
break of the riots against the Jews of Frankfort, 
Aug. 9 and 10, 1819, Buol summoned a conference of 
the members of the council, and called out the fed¬ 
eral troops to protect the Jews, as the city militia 
could not be relied upon. As a result of liis liberal 
views the count came in conflict with Metternich, 
and was recalled March 20, 1823. 

Bibliography: Allg. Deutsche Biographic, iii. 553; Brock- 
liaus, Konversations-Lcxikon, iii. 743; Graetz, History of 
the Jcivs, v. 530; Gerviuus, Gcschichtc dcs lOtcn Jahrhun- 
derts, ii. 501; vii. 134, 144. 

d. A. R, 

BURDEN OF PROOF: In law, the obligation 
resting upon one or other of the parties to a suit to 
bring proof of a fact when the opposite party al¬ 
leges the contrary. The Talmudic phrase is “ ‘alaw 
lia-rayali ” (on him is the proof). Of course, the 
plaintiff who seeks to make out a case for relief 
states his side first; and whatever the defendant 
admits need not be proved. But in the jurispru¬ 
dence of the Talmud there is a broad exception; for 
everything in the nature of a penalty (“kenas”)— 
e.g ., the twofold, fourfold, and fivefold compensa¬ 
tion in case of theft—can only he adjudged upon the 
testimony of witnesses. An acknowledgment by 
the defendant may be of no use, or may even result 
in averting the penalty. In an ordinary suit for 
debt, the plaintiff would first prove by witnesses, 
or by the production of a bond, that the defendant 
owes him a given sum for a loan or on a credit-sale; 
and the defendant would then have to produce his 
acquittance in writing (“sliober”), or the witnesses 
in whose presence either the debt was repaid or the 
creditor acknowledged its discharge. 

So far there is no difficulty. But some cases are 
more complex; and to these two maxims are ap¬ 
plied: (1) “hammozi me-habero ‘alaw lia-rayah” 
(lie who takes away from his neighbor [that is, who 
asks a judgment for money or property], on him is 
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the proof), and ( 2 ) “nekasim be-hezkatan” (prop¬ 
erty [abides] in its status); that is, no change in 
rights is presumed unless proved. 

°riie first maxim is illustrated in a case where two 
of the defendant’s oxen, one “ forewarned ” and the 
other “innocent,” have pursued the plaintiff’s ox, 
an d one of them has killed the latter, but the wit¬ 
nesses can not say which of the two caused the 
death. It will be presumed that the “ innocent ” ox 
did it; and the plaintiff will recover only half-dam¬ 
ages. As half-damages are paid only out of the 
price of the injuring animal, if both the defendant’s 
oxen were “innocent,” it will be presumed that the 
injury was committed by the less valuable of the 
two (B. K. iii. 11 , where other instances of the same 
rule are also found). 

The other maxim is illustrated where a man and 
his father are killed by one and the same accident, 

«,nd. it can not Toe shown wlio died, first. Tlie father’s 

heirs say the son died first; the son’s creditors say 
the father died first. According to the opinion of 
the school of Hillel, which prevails, the property 
goes to the heirs upon the ground that “ property 
abides in its status ” ; though here the other maxim 
would lead to the like result. If a man and his 
wife die together, the maxim of the abiding status 
gives the property brought into the marriage by the 
wife, not assumed by the husband at a fixed value 
and which is still on hand, to the wife’s heirs, but 
frees the husband’s heirs from paying her jointure 
(B. B. ix. 8 , 9). 

In cases of doubt which cannot be solved by these 
rules—for instance, where husband and wife die to¬ 
gether, as to the disposal of the “ iron flock property ” 
(that is, such part of the dowry as the husband has 
converted to his own use and is personally bound 
for)—the only rule is, divide into halves. In such a 
case the husband’s heirs would take one-lialf, and 
the wife’s heirs one-lialf (see Gemara on last-cited 
section, 15Sb et seq.). 

It will be seen that no allowance is made for cir¬ 
cumstances that would raise a greater likelihood on 
behalf of one of the alternatives— e.c/., that the “ fore¬ 
warned ” ox rather than the “ innocent ” one had 
done the mischief, the larger ox rather than the 
smaller one. And where two persons die through 
one and the same accident, no presumption is in¬ 
dulged, as in the Roman law, that the one who by 
age or sex had the greater power of resistance lived 
the longer. 

Another maxim may be mentioned here. When 
A has no proof but B’s admission for one fact, he 
must give B credit for such other fact as the lattei 
chooses to couple with it. For instance (Ket. ii. 2), 
B says to A, “ This field in my possession belonged 
to 3 ^our father, but I bought it from him.” If A 
has no other proof of his father’s title, ho must ad¬ 
mit the purchase; for “the mouth which bound is 
the mouth that loosed.” But if A has witnesses of 
his father’s title, then B must bring proof of his 
purchase. 


BURG, MENO: German military officer; was 
born in Berlin Oct. 9, 1789; died there Aug. 26, 
1853. His father was in very poor circumstances, 


but his cousin, S. Sachs, had secured an official posi¬ 
tion as government building inspector, and received 
the bo} r as apprentice. In 1807 Burg was advanced 
to the position of field-surveyor. 

At the outbreak of the Napoleonic wars, Burg 
wished to join the army'; but his application at 
Breslau to serve in the Guards was refused on ac¬ 
count of his being a Jew. His acquaintance with 
Prince August, however, secured for him admission 
to the artiller} 7 ; but his desire to go to the front was 
not fulfilled, and he had to be content with service 
in the fortresses. At the end of the war he was ap¬ 
pointed instructor at the provisional military school 
at Danzig; and when the school at Berlin was es¬ 
tablished, in 1817, lie was transferred thither. Burg’s 
principal subject of instruction was geometry, on 
which science he wrote a text-book that attained 
great popularity, being frequently republished and 

translated into many modern languages. He was 
promoted to a first lieutenanc}", and in due course 

became eligible for a cax)tainc} r ; but the appoint¬ 
ment was withheld by the king, who expressed the 
wish that Burg should first adopt Christianity. 
Burg, who was supported by Prince August, de¬ 
murred, and defended his course with such courage 
and vigor that the king final^ conceded the point 
and sanctioned the promotion. 

Burg w T as honored with the Medal for Merit, the 
Gold Medal for Art and Science, and the Order of 
the Red Eagle. In 1847 he became a major. Dur¬ 
ing the years 1847-49 Burg was engaged in writing 
his autobiography, which was published in 1854 in 
Berlin under the title “Geschichte Meines Dienst- 
lebens. ” 

For a 3 r ear Burg was one of the elders of the Jew- 
ish congregation in Berlin, and was active on vari¬ 
ous committees. 

Bibliography : L. Geiger, Gcsch. derJudcnin Berlin , p. 197. 

s. M. Co. 

BURGDORF: Town in the canton of Bern, 
Switzerland. It contained a few Jewish inhabitants 
in the fourteenth century. In 1347 Simon, a Jew 
living there, loaned to the cathedral provost Ulrich 
fort} r pounds of pennies. On Feb. 16, 1349, the 
poverty-stricken Eberhardvon Kiburg drove all the 
Jews out of Burgdorf in the night. After effecting 
this, “ because of their wrong-doing,” as he professed, 
he seized their possessions. In 1900 a few Jews still 
lived at Burgdorf, though not forming a congrega¬ 
tion. 

Bibliography: HuUer, Scliiccizcrgeschichtc, p. 167; Archiv 

dcs Historischcn Vcreins , xii. 313, 359. 

G. 

BURGEL (BURGIL), ELIJAH HAI VITA: 

Rabbi of Tunis; son of Nathan Burgel. He is the 
author of “Migdanot Natan,” a work in two parts. 
The first part, printed with a literary production by 
his father (Leghorn, 1778), contains a commentary 
on the tractate Baba MezPa and notes on several 
tracts of the Bab} T lonian and Jerusalem Talmuds and 
on the Yad ha-Hazakah. The second part (Leg¬ 
horn, 1785) contains novelke on various treatises and 
a funeral oration. 
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BURGEL, JOSEPH: Rabbi of Tunis; son of 
Elijah Hai Burgel; born in 1791; died at Tunis in 
1857. He was the author of “Zar‘a de-Yosef,” on 
the Tosafot (Leghorn, 1849), and of “Wa-Yiken, 
Yosef,” various responsa (Leghorn, 1852). 

l. g. M. K. 

BURGEL, NATHAN BEN ABRAHAM: 

Rabbi at Tunis about 1750; pupil of Isaac Lum- 
bhoso. Considered a rabbinical authority, people 
from far and near brought him cases difficult to 
decide. When he was an old man he went to Jeru¬ 
salem, where he died soon after his arrival, in Dec., 
1791. He is the author of |f)J pn, containing no¬ 
vella, explanations on the Mishnaic order Ko- 
dasliim, of the treatise Horayot, etc. (Leghorn, 
1776-78). This was reprinted in the edition of the 
Talmud, Wilna, 1895-97. 


BURGER, THEODOR (pen-name of Daniel 
Pillitz) : Rabbi and preacher in Szegedin, Hun¬ 
gary, 1843-47. Two years after entering upon Lis 
office he published a book, “Der Talmud und die 
Perfectibilitiit des Mosaismus vom Standpunkte der 
Reform,” in which he completely denied the author¬ 
ity of the Talmud. The theme of this work caused 
some sensation, In spite of the pen-name the auth¬ 
orship was at once traced to him, and he was forced 
to resign his office of rabbi. He left his congrega¬ 
tion and retired to private life, after first holding 
memorial services for Archduke Joseph Feb. 7,184L 
In 1849 he published a prayer-book, “ Andachtsstun- 
den fill* Israeliten Beiderlei Geschlechtes. ” ' 

Bibliography : Immanuel Low and Sig. Kulinyi, A Szacdi 

Zsiduk , p. 168. 

s * L. V. 


Bibliography : D. Cazes, Notes Bibliographiques sur la 
Litterature Juivc-Tunisicnne , pp. 42, 60, 65, etc., Tunis, 
1893; Zedner, Cat Hcbr. Books British Mas. p. 162. 

L. G. M. K. 


BURGER, HUGO (pen-name of Hugo Lub- 
liner): German dramatist; born in Breslau April 
22, 1846; now (1902) living at Berlin. He came to Ber¬ 
lin at the age of twelve, and at seventeen began to 
produce short dramatic works, one of which, a one- 
act comedy entitled “ Nur Nicht Romantisch ” (1865), 
was well received. He became the proprietor of a tex¬ 
tile establishment, and traveled in Belgium, France, 
and Italy, in the interest of his business. But the 
great success of his three-act comedy “ Der Frauen- 
advokat ” (1873) induced him to devote himself en¬ 
tirely to the theater. That comedy, presented on 
all the German stages, and the following four-act 
comedy, “Die Modelle des Sheridan,” were pub¬ 
lished together under the title “Theater” (Berlin 
1876). 

Between the years 1876 and 1891 Lubliner wrote 
about fifteen comedies and dramas, and was also 
joint author with G. v. Moser of the comedy “Gluck 
bei Frauen” (1884), and with P. Lindau of the 
drama “Susanne” (1885). A collection of his dra¬ 
matic works appeared in four volumes in Berlin, 
1881-82. He also published two novels, under the 
collective title “Berlin im Kaiserreich,” of which 
the first, “Die GUiubigerdes Glucks,” went through 
numerous editions (6th ed., Breslau, 1886), and the 
second, “Die Frau von Neunzehn Jahren,” also ap¬ 
peared in Breslau (1887). Some of his best-known 
dramatic works are: “Die Florentiner” (1876). “Die 
Adoptierten” (1877), “Gabriele” (1878), “Der Jour- 
fix ” (1882), and “Die Mitbiirger” (1884). Of his 
later productions, “Griifin Lambacli,” “Gold und 
Eisen,” “Im Spiegel,” and “Der Kommende Tag” 
have attracted considerable attention. Lubliner’s 
mastery of stage effects makes his plays almost uni¬ 
formly successful. while his knowledge of the world, 
and the ability with which he exposes the weak¬ 
nesses of modern social life, have added several 
works of lasting value to the German repertoire. 


Bibliography : Meyers, Konversations-Lcxikon, s.v. Luhli- 
ner ; JLa Grande Enci/clopedie, s.v. Bllrger, 

s * P. Wt 

BURGER, SOLOMON BEN DAVID. See 

Bokger, Solomon ben David. 


BURGLARY.—Biblical Data : In English and 
American law burglary is the offense of breaking 
into a dwelling-house at night, with the intent to 
commit a felony, generally with the intent to steal. 
The Biblical passage on the subject (Ex. xxii. 1-2 
[A. V. 2-3]) reads thus: “ If the thief be found break¬ 
ing in [“be-Maliteret,” literally, “in the breach”] 
and be smitten that he die, there shall be no blood- 
guiltiness for him. If the sun be risen upon him, 
there shall be blood-guiltiness for him: he should 
make restitution; if lie have nothing, he shall be 
sold for his theft. ” 

The offense of breaking into a house at night is 
deemed graver than simple theft only in so far as 
the offender exposes himself to death at the hands of 
the inmates; but no greater punishment can be 
inflicted by the judges. Of the old Jewish ver¬ 
sions the Septuagint renders the first half of the 
second verse thus: “If the»sun rise upon him, he is 
guilty and should die in return.” But Onkelos, in 
the spirit of the tradition, says: “If the eye of the 
witnesses has fallen upon him, there is blood-guilti¬ 
ness. ” Among the commentators, Rashi, as is his 
usage, gives to the verse a construction found in 
the Mekilta and in the Talmud; but Ibn Ezra holds 
to the literal meaning of the text, and maintains that 
the word (“mahteret”) used for “breaking in,” like 
the English word “ burglary, ” implies breaking in 
at night. 

The word “mahteret” also occurs in Jer. ii. 34, 
where the prophet complains that he found at Jeru¬ 
salem the blood of innocent poor men, killed, but 
not in the act of housebreaking—an indication that 
violent death to the housebreaker had become a • 
common occurrence. 

-In Rabbinical Law : The Mekilta on the pas¬ 
sage in Exodus (Mislipatimxiii.) treats the shining of 
the sun as a mere figure of speech, signifying that it 
was clear as the sun that the housebreaker meant to 
do no harm to the inmates. The Mislmah treats of 
burglary among capital offenses (Sank. viii. 6): “He 
who comes through the breach is judged on account 
of his latter end [i.e., on account of 
A Capital what he is expected to do in the end]. 
Offense. If one has come through the breach 
and broken a jar, if there is blood- 
guiltiness for him, he is bound to pay damages: if 
not, he is free from paying them.” This is ruled on 
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the principle that where an act is punishable with 
death (though only with death at the hands of the 
injured party), the actor does not pay damages. 

In the discussion of this Mishnali some of the 
Babylonian sages (Sanh. 72a) go so far as to claim 
that even when the burglar has carried the goods 
away, he can not be held to double restitution, ex¬ 
cept in the cases where the figurative light of the 
sl m—that is, the certainty of his not intending harm 
to the person in the house—would raise blood-guilti¬ 
ness for his death. The apparent result of the dis¬ 
cussion is that single restitution is to be made even 
by the burglar, who has taken his life in his hands; 
that he has not “ with his life ” acquired the stolen 
goods; but at any rate he seems not to be liable to 
double restitution like the ordinary thief. 

As to estimating the intent of the burglar, the 
Gemara, by way of illustration, puts the case of the 
father breaking into the house of the 
Proof of son, where it may be taken for cer- 
Intent. tain that the housebreaker would not 
kill the owner, even if the latter should 
stand up for the retention of his goods (Sanh. 72d et 
seq.). One argument for this figurative meaning of 
the text is drawn from the words: “If the sun rise 
upon him,” as though the sun shone on him alone 
and not on all alike; hence the light cast upon him 
by the circumstances must be meant (Mek. l.c .; 
Sanh. 72d; Yer. Ket. iv. 28c). 

The question is also raised (Sanh. 72b) whether 
any one other than the master of the house is justi¬ 
fied in killing the burglar; and it is solved in the 
affirmative, as the text says, “and be smitten,” in 
the passive, not defining who smote him. Also, 
whether there must be a breaking into the house 
proper, or whether coming into another man’s court¬ 
yard or stable, or upon his roof, would constitute 
burglary; and the decision is that it would (Sanh. l.c .; 
Yer. Sanh. viii. 26c; Maimonides, “Yad,” Gene bah, 
ix. 7-12). Except Maimonides, the codifiers have 
taken but little trouble to clear up these points or 
to decide what the true Halakah is, as questions of 
criminal law had long ceased to be of practical val¬ 
ue (Tur. Hoshen Mislipat, 351, 2; Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Hoshen Mishpat, 425, 1, gloss). 


BURGOS (J^TD) • City of Old Castile, having a 
long-established, large, wealthy, and cultured Jew¬ 
ish community up to the time of the expulsion of 
the Jews from Spain in 1492. It is reported that 
the Jews of Burgos, who as early as 1070 had made 
a loan to the Cid, organized a large squadron in 
1123, and fought bravely against Sanclio Aznar, as 
faithful subjects of the king of Castile (Sandoval, 
“Historia de los Reyes de Castilla,” p. 132a, Pam¬ 
plona, 1634). 

The Jews of the city, “in sustentatione paupe- 
rum,” were compelled to make an annual donation 
of two solidos and one denar to the hospice pre¬ 
sented by the king of Castile to the church there 
(Florez, “Espana Sagrada,” xxvi. 472). Special 
privileges, and immunities against the arbitrary 
acts of officials, were granted to the Jewish residents 
by Ferdinand III. and Alfonso X. (the Wise), and 
were again confirmed by D. Sancho el Bravo on 


April 23, 1295. The era of greatest prosperity ex¬ 
tended from the close of the thirteenth century to 
the middle of the fourteenth; the taxes in 1290 
amounting to 87,760, and the various other imposts 
to 22,161, maravedis. The Cortes assembled in this 
ancient diocese in 1301, 1315, and 1345 gave consid¬ 
erable attention to the charges of usury brought 
against the Jews, who were occupied as merchants, 
tradesmen, and mechanics. 

In the civil war between King Pedro the Cruel 
and Henry de Trastamare, the Jews of Burgos re¬ 
mained faithful to the king. The story goes that 
when the archbishop proposed to surrender Pedro 
on the ground of the latter’s devotion to Judaism, 
the Jews of the city agreed, declaring that the in¬ 
clination of a Christian for Judaism is as much a 
defection as is the conversion of a Jew to Christian¬ 
ity. This story, however, is a pure invention. In 
reality they offered obstinate resistance to Henry de 
Trastamare; fortifying themselves in their quarters 
(Juderia), and replying to Henry, when summoned 
to surrender, that they could recognize no ruler 
other than their legitimate sovereign, for whom they 
were willing to sacrifice their lives (Aboab, “Xomo- 
logia,” p. 290). This fidelity to the vanquished 
ruler met with the frank admiration of the victor 
Henry, who nevertheless, according to the reports 
of both Jewish and Christian chroniclers (Ayala, 

“ Cronica,” year 18, ch. xxxv.; Samuel Zarza in “ She- 
bet Yeliudah,” ed. Wiener, p. 131), imposed a fine 
of 50,000 doubloons, or 1,000,000 maravedis, which 
reduced the Jews to such extremity that they were 
compelled to sell the crowns and ornaments of the 
scrolls of the Law. Those unable to pay their con¬ 
tribution were sold into slavery, and all debts pay¬ 
able to Jews were ordered to be canceled. 

On the day of the coronation of Juan I. (1379), 
YusapliPichon, the chief tax-collector of Henry II., 
was executed by the Jews as a “ malsliin ” (slanderer). 
The king, whose authorization had been surrepti¬ 
tiously obtained, was incensed at this act, and or¬ 
dered the death of the Jewish executioners, Zu- 
lema and Zag, as well as of the “Merino Rabbi 
Mayor [chief rabbi] de la Juderia Burgalesa.” This 
unauthorized act on the part of the Jews produced 
a very bad impression over all Castile, and was used 
to good effect by Ferrand Martinez, archbishop of 
Ecija. In the same year the king ordered that, on 
payment of a stipulated sum, the Jews of Bur¬ 
gos were to be relieved from the obligation of gra¬ 
tuitously furnishing raiment and bedding to the 
court. 

During the great persecution of 1391 the Jews of 
Burgos were subjected to much suffering; among 
those who accepted baptism on that occasion was 
the rich and scholarly Solomo ha-Levi, who, as Paul 
de Burgos, or de S. Maria, became primate of Spain 
and an arch-enemy of the Jews. Burgos was the 
birthplace of Abner de Valladolid, or de Burgos. 
The community, once so rich and great, sank into 
ever greater poverty, so that in 1474 it was capa¬ 
ble of paying only 700 maravedis in taxes; the 
wealthiest resident at that time being R. Ephraim, 
who left the country in 1492. There was a famous 
scroll of the Law at Burgos, to which pilgrimages 
were made (“ Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiii. 257). 
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BURGUNDY. See France. 

BURIAL : Placing the corpse in tlie earth or in 
•caves of the rock, the chief modes adhered to by the 
Jewish people of disposing of the dead (Gen. xxiii. 
19, xxv. 9, xxxv. 8, xlix. 29 et seq .; Deut. xxxiv. 
6; Josh. xxiv. 30; Judges viii. 32; I Sam. xxv. 1, 
and elsewhere). The burning of the bodies of Saul 
and his sons was exceptional, and is explained in 
different ways (see I Sam. xxxi. 12, and the com¬ 
mentaries; also Scliwally, “Das Leben nacli dem 
Tode,” p. 48); the same is the case with the allusion 
to burning in Amos vi. 10 (see commentaries, and 
Scliwally, l.c.). The burning of the body so that 
even the bones were consumed was considered a dis¬ 
grace (Amos ii. 1); and was inflicted as a punish¬ 
ment (Josh. vii. 25. Compare Tacitus, “Hist.” v.5: 
“Tiny [the Jews] bury rather than burn their 
dead.” See, also, Cremation. 

To be denied burial was the most humiliating in¬ 
dignity that could be offered to the deceased, for it 



Placing the Body in the Coffin. 

(From Bodenschatz, “ Kirchliohe Verfasswng.”) 


meant “ to become food for beasts of prey ” (Deut. 
xxviii. 26; I Kings xiii. 22, xiv. 11, xxi. 24; II Kings 
ix. 34-37; Jer. vii. 33; viii. 1, 2; ix. 21 [22]; xiv. 16; 
Ezek. xxix. 5; Ps. lxxix. 2, 3). 

The law, therefore, requires even the criminal to 
be buried who lias been put to death (Deut. xxi. 23). 

So, too, the slain enemy was buried 
Duty (I Kings xi. 15; Ezek. xxxix. 15), not 
of Burial, merely because the dead body defiled 
the land, but from a feeling of com¬ 
passion, as is seen in the case of Rizpah (II Sam. 
xxi. 10; compare Josephus, “B. J.” iv. 5, § 2). 

While it w T as incumbent upon the relatives to bury 
their dead (Gen, xxiii, 3, xxv. 9, 1, 7; I Macc. ii. 
70; Tobifc vi. 15, xiv. 11), it was regarded as one of 
the laws of humanity “not to let any one lie un¬ 
buried” (Josephus, “Contra Ap.” ii. 29 [30]; Philo, 


“I-Iypothetica,” ed. Mangey, ii. 629; Bernays, 
“ Gesainmelte Schrif ten, ” i. 277 et seq ., who shows this 
to have been also an old Athenian law of Buzyges). 
The Rabbis call it mVD DD (“an obligation to the 
dead claiming the service of the finder”) (Massek. 
Sem. iv. 29; Sifra, Emor, Introduction; Sifre, Num. 
26; Meg. 3b; Naz. 43b, 47b, and elsewhere). 
Tobit devoted himself entirely to the task of bury¬ 
ing the unclaimed bodies of the slain (Tobit i. 17, ii. 
7). According to Josephus, “B. J,” iii. 8, § 5, a sui¬ 
cide was not buried before sunset; but Ahitliophel, 
who committed suicide, was placed in his grave in 
the usual manner (II Sam. xvii. 23; see Sliulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ali, 345, and “Sifte Kolien,” 
thereon; see Suicide). 

In Sanli. 46b the law of burial is derived from 
Deut. xxi, 23, “Thou slialt bury him on that day,” 
which is construed as a law affect- 

Object ing all men. Still in the Talmudic 
of Burial, passage the question is discussed 
whether burial is to prevent disgrace 
of the bbd 3 r , or is a means of atonement for the 
soul for sins committed during lifetime—that is to 
sa}% a means of reconciliation of the shade, which 
finds no rest before being united with the body 
under the earth (see Schwa! ty, l.c. pp. 52, 53). The 
process of decay in the grave was believed to be 
painful to the bod 3 r , and therefore to be the means 
of atonement (compare Ber. 18b; Tosef., Sanli. 
46b; Sanh. 47b). Atoning power of the ground per 
se (Ket. 111a) was attributed to Palestine exclu- 
sivety (compare Tosef., Sanli. 46b; Sanh. 47b). 
This view concerning the atoning effect of the de¬ 
caying process induced some to bring the body into 
close contact with the earth by either having the 
coffin perforated or b 3 r dispensing with the coffin 
altogether (Yer. Kil. vii. 32b, top; R. Nissim to 
Sanh. 46b; Tur, Yoreh De‘ah, 362). Earth of the 
IIol 3 r Land, as based upon Deut. xxxii. 43. ’"isrji 
1DV inETIK = “tlie earth shall atone for his people,” 
is therefore often put under the body in the coffin 
to accelerate the dissolution and the ceasing of the 
pain (see Isserles to Sliulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ali, 
363, 1), if not on account of the Resurrection (see 
Yer. Kil. ix. 32c). 

According to Pirke R. El. xxi., Adam and Eve 
learned the art of burial from a raven whom they 
saw bury one of its kin in the sand (Tan., Bereshit, 
10, has “two clean birds” instead; Gen. R. xxii., 
“clean birds and beasts buried Abel,” is probably in¬ 
correct; see Abel). 

Although the law in Deut. xxi. 23 refers only to 
the culprit exposed on the gallows, the rabbinical 
interpretation derives from it that “ no corpse is to 
remain uuburied overnight” (Sanh. 

Time vi. 4, 46a, b; Maimonides, “Abel,” iv. 
of Burial. 8; Sliulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
357,1). With reference to Num. xx. 1, 
it is even urged that burial should follow death 
closety (M. K. 28a; compare Acts v. 6-10; and see 
Tobler, “Denkbliitter aus Jerusalem,” 1853, p. 325, 
as to the present usage: “The burial takes place 
within as few hours after death as possible ”). To 
keep the dead overnight was not permitted in the 
city of Jerusalem” (Tosef., Neg. vi. 2; B. K. 82b; 
Ab. R. N. xxxv.). Whether this was due to the 
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Sephardic Jews in procession Round a Coffin. 

(From Picart, H23.) 
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climate, which causes decomposition to ensue rap¬ 
idly—compare Abraham’s words: “Let me bury 
my dead out of my sight ” (Gen. xxiii. 4)—or to the 
defiling nature of the corpse (Hum. xix. 11-14), the 
generally accepted view was that the acceleration 
of the burial was a praiseworthy act unless prepara¬ 
tions for the honor of the dead made delay desirable 
(M. K. 22a ; Maimonides and Yoreh De‘ah, l.c.). 

The tomb, however, was not immediately closed 
over the dead. During the first three days it was 
customary for the relatives to visit the 
Early grave to see whether the dead had 
Burials. come to life again (Massek. Sem. viii.; 

see Perles, “Leichenfeierlichkeiten,” 
p. 10, and Brli.ll, “ Jahrb.” i. 51). In the course of 
time the Mishnaic law was insisted upon, notwith¬ 
standing the altered conditions, and quick burials 
involved the danger of entombing persons alive. 


been adopted by all modern rabbinical authorities 
though the Eastern Jews still adhere to : the old cus¬ 
tom with its abuses (see Altschul, “Krifisclies Send- 
sclireiben fiber das Bislierige Yerfahren mit den 
Sterbenden,” 1846, and David Einhorn, “Ueber die 
Nothwendigkeit der Einriclitung von Leichen- 
hausern,” in “Sinai,” 1862, pp. 213 et seq ., 243). 

Embalming, practised in Egypt (Gen. 1. 2, 26) and 
in the case of Aristobulusin Home (Josephus, “ Ant.” 

xiv. 7, § 4), was unknown, or at least 
Spices and exceedingly rare, in Judea. But—un- 
Plants doubtedly with the view of removing 
at the the odor—spices were put on the coffin 

Burial. or otherwise used at funerals (Ber. viii. 

6; John xii. 7, xix. 39), and myrtles 
and aloes (in liquid state) were carried in the proces¬ 
sion (Bezali 6a; John xix. 39), In honor of dead 
kings “sweet odors and diverse kinds of spices” 



Carrying a Body to a Grate. 

(From Bodenschatz, “Kirchliche Verfassuug,” 174S.) 


When, therefore, in 1772, the Mecklenburg govern¬ 
ment, in prohibiting such burials and insisting that 
three days should intervene between death and in¬ 
terment, provoked great opposition on the part of 
the rabbis, who considered it an infringement upon 
Jewish law and custom, Moses Mendelssohn, who 
was asked to intercede, justified the governmental 
measure, declaring the Jewish custom to be in con¬ 
flict with the ancient view and practise (see Kayser- 
ling, “Moses Mendelssohn,” 1862, pp. 276 et seq and 
the “Meassef” of the year 1772). This view has 


were burned (Jer. xxxiv. 5; II Chron. xvi. 14, xxi. 
19), together with the bier and the armor , (see ‘Ab. 
Zarah 11a), or carried along in the procession (Jose¬ 
phus, “Ant.”xv. 3, § 4; xvii. 83; idem , “B. J.” i. 
33, §9). Onkelos (Aquila), the proselyte/ burned 
80 manehs of balsam in honor of R. Gamaliel the 
Elder (Sem. viii.; ‘Ab. Zarah 11a). Later practise 
added an infusion of the spices to the water with 
which the dead was washed (see Taharah). 

As soon as the last breath was drawn, the eyes of 
the dead were closed by the oldest or the . most dis- 
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tinguislied son or next relative (Gen. xlvi. 4), the 
mouth was shut, and kept in position by a band on 
the cheek-bones, and the bod} r placed 

Prepara- upon sand or salt on the floor to retard 
tion decomposition, metal or glass being 
for Burial, put upon the navel to prevent swell¬ 
ing. Then the body was washed and 
anointed with aromatic unguents, and wrapped in 
linen clothes (Shab. xxiii. 5: Sem. i. 3, 3; Acts ix. 
37; John xi. 44, xii. 7, xix. 39 et- seq. , xx. 6 et seq .; 
Matt, xxvii. 59 ; Mark xv. 46 et seq. ; Luke xxiii. 53 
et seq. ; Testament of Abraham, xx.). 

In Biblical times persons, especially of high rank, 
were arrayed at burial in the garments, ornaments, 
and weapons which they had worn in life (I Sam. 
xxviii. 14; Isa. xiv. 11; Ezck. xxxii. 27; compare 
Josephus, “Ant.” xv. 3, § 4; xvii. 8, § 3; “B. J.” i. 
33, § 9; and “Ant.” xiii. 8, § 4; xvi. 7, § 1). To be 
buried without garments was considered a disgrace 
(Shab. 14a; compare Spiegel, “ A vesta, ” ii,, Intro¬ 
duction, p. xli.). As a token of honor, it was custom¬ 
ary to cast the most costly garments and ornaments 
upon the bier of a dear relative or friend, and as 
such objects could no longer be used for other pur¬ 
poses, n&om Y)DN\ the Rabbis deprecated such prac¬ 
tise (Sem. ix.; Sanh. 48a et seq.). In fact, since 
funeral expenses became common extravagances and 
an object of alarm to the relatives, R. Gamaliel II. 
set the example by the order he gave for his own 
funeral, and thus introduced the custom of burying 
the dead in simple liuen garments (Ket. 8b; M. K. 
27b). In the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Judah enjoins his sons “not to bury him in costly 
garments nor to cut open his body ” (for embalm¬ 
ing), as is done to kings (Judah xxvi.; compare 
Josephus, “Contra Ap.” ii. 27). 

In R. Papa's time cheap clothes became the rule 
(Ket. 8b). White garments, which were the robes 
of state (Ter. R. II. i. 57b; Eccl. ix. 8), were at all 
times preferred. R. Jannai, however—some ver¬ 
sions have “R. Johanan "—wished to be buried in 
colored garments, saying: “Not in 
Simplicity black, lest I appear‘as a mourner 
of among the righteous who are clad in 
Funerals, white in paradise, nor. in white, lest I be 
clad in festal garments when I should 
bewail my sad lot” (Yer. Kil. ix. 32b; Shab. 114a; 
Gen. R. xcvi., and elsewhere). R. Jeremiah said (Yer. 
Kil. l.e .; Gen. R. c.): “Dress me in white garments 
with sleeves, put on my slippers, and place a cane in 
my hand and my sandals by my feet, and set me by 
the high road so that I may be ready when the Res¬ 
urrection call comes.” The use of the shroud, or 
Sargenes, is a later custom. Objects used or 
favored by the dead, such as a writing-tablet, a pen 
or inkstand, a ke}^ or bracelet, were often put into 
the coflin or grave (Sem. viii.). Formerly the face 
was covered only incase of disfigurement; in course 
of time, when long privation caused the poor to 
look disfigured and the rich outy seemed to eujo 3 r 
the privilege of having their faces uncovered, it be¬ 
came the rule to cover the faces of all; the bride¬ 
groom alone, whose death appealed to universal 
sympathy, being excepted (Sem. l.c t ; M. Iy. 27a). 
Brides had their hair loosened (Sem. l.e.). As a 
rule, the hair was cut CM. K. 8b). The body was 


placed in the coflin face upward, the hands folded 
across the breast, and the feet stretched out; a 
curved or bent-over position was deprecated (Yer. 
Naz. ix. 57d; Bab. Naz. 65a; B. B. 74a, 101a b- 
Tur, Yorcli DeAh, 362). 

Coffins, though used in Egypt (Gen. 1. 26), were not 
in general use in Biblical times; in most cases the dead 
Avere carried out to the burial-place 
Coffins upon a bed or bier (“mittah,” II Sam. 
or Biers, iii. 31; Ber. iii. 1; Josephus, “Ant.” 

xvii. 8, § 3, ; compare II Kings 

xiii. 21, and the story of the sham funeral of Jo- 
hanan ben Zakkai, Git. 56a). Occasionally coffins 
were used, either of Avood or of stone (M. K. 8b; Yer. 
M. K. i. 80d), those of Avood suggestive of the tree 
Avhich brought death to man (Gen. R. xix.); cedar- 
Avood, “Avliich does not decay,” being preferred 
(Test. Patr., Simeon, 8; compare LeA r i, 19; Zebulon, 
10). In France it became customary to use for the 
coffin-boards the table upon Avhich food for the poor 
had been served (Bahya b. Asher, commentaiy to 
Ex. xxv.). 

At first the bier used for the rich Avas more elabo¬ 
rate than that used for the poor; later, simplicity 
and equality became the rule (M. K, 27b). 

The bearers, avIio carried the bier on their shoul¬ 
ders (hence their name, “kattafim” [shoulderers]), 
Avalked barefooted, one set of bearers 
Funeral changing with another from time to 
Procession, time to give as many as possible an 
opportunity to honor the dead (Ber. iii. 

1; Yer. Naz. vii. 56a). In the case of a child under 
twelve months, the coffin Avas carried by the handles 
(Sem. iii. 2; M. K. 24b). The Avomen Avent, as a 
rule, in front of the bier, the reason given (Yer. 
Sanh. ii. 20b; Gen. R. xvii.) being that “Avoman 
brought death upon the world”; in reality because 
the mourning Avomen singing the dirge and beating 
the drum led the funeral procession, as they still do 
in the East (Jer. ix. 16; M. K. iii. 8-9; Kelim xv. 

6; ScliAvarz, “Das Heilige Land,” p. 342), though at 
times they folloAv the bier (Lane, “ Customs of the 
Eg} r ptians,” cli. xxAdii.). 

Besides the relatives and friends (Gen. 1. 7), any 
stranger Avas also expected to follow when he saw 
the dead carried to the grave, lest it be said of him 
“the one avIio moeketh the poor reproacheth his 
Maker” (Ber. 18a, after Prov. xvii. 5). A teacher 
of the Lrav Avas honored by having a scroll of the 
Lrav placed upon the bier, or carried alongside of 
it, and placed in the tomb (B. K. 17a). 

The burial-place received its chief sanctity from 
the fact that it Avas the resting-place of the mem¬ 
bers of the family. To the ancient 
The HebrcAv, to die Avas “to be gathered 
Family unto his people” and “to lie Avitli liis 
Sepulcher, fathers” (Gen. xlix. 29; Num. xxvii. 

13; Judges ii. 10, and elsewhere); to 
be buried in the grave of his father and mother Avas 
his fondest Avish (II Sam. xix. 3S, xxi. 14; Tobit iA r . 
3-4, xiv. 10-12). Thus the caA~e of Makpelah be¬ 
came the family sepulcher of the Patriarchs (Gen. 
xxiii., xlix. 29-31). The kings Avere buried in a 
family sepulcher (II Kings xxi. 18, 26; xxiii. 30). 
These sepulchers Avere either dug in the ground in 
the neighborhood of the family dwelling (I Kings 
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jj 3 _ 4 ; I Sam. xxv. 1, xxviii. 3) or hewn out of the 
rock, often during one’s lifetime (Isa. xxii. 16; II 
Chron. xvi. 14; see also for the thirteenth century 
Isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, No. 114, quoted by 
Perles, l. c. p. 29). In the one case, stone buildings in 
the shape of houses or cupolas, after Plienician cus¬ 
tom called (“ the soul or” “ bird-house ”) (‘Er. v. 1; 
Shek. ii. 5), were erected over the graves; in the 
other case, either caves (rmyft) (B. M. 85b ;M. K. 17a; 
Judith xvi. 23) were selected, or the rocks were so ex¬ 
cavated as to furnish compartments or galleries with 
as many vaults (‘‘kokim,” D’O'D) at the three sides as 
the family required. Into these vaults the corpse 
could be horizontally moved, the stone rolled upon 
the entrance forming the cover or door, while the 
porch on the fourth side was large enough to afford 
room for the bier and the visitors (B. B. vi. 8; Yer. 
B. B. iii. 13d ; Ket. 84a; M. K. 8b). While the kings 
claimed the privilege of being buried in the Holy 



Mourners Throwing Grass Behind. Them as They Leave 
the Cemetery. 

(From Bodenschatz, “Kirchliche Verfassung.”) 


City and so near the Temple as to provoke the pro¬ 
test of the prophet (Ezek. xliii. 7-9), the rule was 
that the burial-place should be at least fifty cubits 
distant from the city (B. B. ii. 9; Luke vii. 12); but 
it was often placed in a garden (John xix. 41), with 
flowers planted around (Toll, iii. 7). In those old 
family sepulchers of Palestine the interment did not 
take place immediately, but the body was left in the 
sepulchral chamber for some time until it was re¬ 
duced to a mere skeleton, and then the bones were 
collected anew, wrapped in linen clothes, tied 
closely together like mummies, and then solemnly 
interred (Yer. M. Iy. i. 80d; Sem. xii., xiii.). 

To disturb the rest of the dead by removing the 
body or the bone-remnants from one place to another 
was considered a great wrong; but it was allowed for 
the benefit of the dead in tlie case of a transfer of 
the body to the family plot, or when the place of 
burial had become unsafe from desecration or ele¬ 
mentary ruin (Sem. xiii.; Yer. M. K. ii. 81b; Shulhan 


£ Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 362,1). See also Cemeteries, 
Disinterment, Funeral Rites, Mourning, To- 

1IARAH. 

Bibliography: Hastings, Diet. Bible , s.v. Burial ; Biblical 
dictionaries of Winer, Itiebmer, Hauck, respectively, s.v. Be- 
grabniss; Hamburger, R. B. T. s.v. Beerdigung; Schwally, 
Das Lehen nach dem Tode; Benzinger, Hehr. Archdolo- 
gie, pp. 23, 163 et seq .; Nowack, Hebr. Archdologie, i. 32, 
192 et seq.; Perles, Die Leiclienfeierlichkeiten des Nachhib - 
lischen Judcnthums , reprint from Monatsschrift, 1860; L. 
Gei fr er, Zeit.fUr die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, 
iii. 211 et seq., iv. 315, v. 375; Bender, Beliefs , Rites, and 
Customs of the Jews Connected with Death , Burial, and 
Mourning, in Jewish Quarterly Review , 1894 and 1895; 
Wiesner, Die Lcichenhestattung in Thalmudischer und 
Nachthalmudisclier Zeit, in Ben Chananja , 1861, pp. 277- 
281, 405. 

K. 

BURIAL SOCIETY: Organization for provi- 
ding proper burial rites. There is hardly a congrega¬ 
tion of Jews in the world without an association spe¬ 
cially organized for the following purposes: to con¬ 
duct the burial service without charge; to be present 
at the death of a member; to watch over the corpse, 
to cleanse and shroud it, and to accompany it with 
funeral procession; and to bury the body with re¬ 
ligious ceremonies. The members are called D'pftynD 
(“mit'askim” = attendants, undertakers; (M. K. 
24b). The society is known as W'lp rmn (“holy 
association”), also as D^Dn mnil (“society 

for mutual benevolence ”), or HE8 hw non 'a "n (“ of 
true mutual benevolence ”), derived from the last 
words of Jacob to Joseph: “ I pray thee . . . deal 
kindly and truly [nDXl “IDPl] • • • and bury me,” 
etc. (Gen. xlvii. 29, 30). The members are also 
called D^Dn (“interchangers of kindness,” 

Ket. 8b). A burial society bearing this name is 
quoted in the Responsa of Simon b. Zemah Duran, 
iii.. No. 13 (f2W7), 1361-1444). The existence of a 
burial society is mentioned in the Talmud. R. 
Judali commanded that all citizens suspend work in 
order to honor and bury the dead. When R. Ham- 
nuna went to Daromta and observed that some of 
the people attended to their usual vocations in the 
event of a death, lie wanted to excommunicate 
them, but accepted the excuse that there was^a soci¬ 
ety in the town to render such services (M. K. 27b). 
It seems that the people were divided into two sec¬ 
tions ; the one attending the burial duties on certain 
days, while the other was relieved (Tur and Sliul- 
lian ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, Abelim, 343). 

Burial has always been considered by the Jews as 
the greatest act of benevolence. R. Hama b. Ha- 
nina said: “ ‘ Walk after the Lord your 
Sanctity God’ [Deut. xiii. 5] means ‘Follow 
of Burial, the path of God . . . and . . . buiy 
the dead, even as He did bury Moses 
in the valley of Moab’ ” (ib. xxxiv. 6; Sotali 14a). 

The object of the burial societies in the Middle 
Ages is thus described in the responsa of R. Aslier 
b°Jehiel (&>”JOn): to be with the mourner on the 
night of the death; to accompany the funeral; to 
assist in the burial; to furnish consolation meals 
(nsnnn rnWD) to the mourners: to pray in the 
house of mourning (Responsa, Rule 13, No. 12). The 
membership was apparently limited, and a deceased 
member could be replaced by a son over thirteen 
years of age (ib. Rule 13, No. 13). 

The first burial society of later times was organ¬ 
ized bv R. Eliezer Ashkenazi in 1564 at Prague, 
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with rules, regulations, and amendments by It. Moses 

Moln (y -nno) in lo'i 8. It received tlie sanction of 
tlie Austrian government on .Time 1, 1742 (Preface to 

prus Dp jVDT, Prague, 1828). Some of the soci¬ 
eties, however, exercised arbitraiy power in the 
communities. They virtually owned 
Early the cemeteries and usurped the right 
Burial to dispose of the plots as they pleased. 

Societies. TV hen the ground became expensive 
and government, taxes burdensome, it 
was customary for the rich to pay for t-licir burial- 
plots, the income so derived being employed to de¬ 
fray the burial expenses of the poor. 

Often the societies exacted exorbitant sums from 
the rich, and even from the middle classes. To 
remedy this abuse a conference of tire Council of 
Four Lands (rmnN jms) assembled at Gramnitz in 
16S3, and passed resolutions to nullify the practise 
of the societies in dealing unjustly both with the 
dead and the living by delaying burial till the 
payment of a compulsory compensation was set¬ 
tled. The conference passed a decree excommu¬ 
nicating and imposing a tine of fifty ducats upon the 
leaders of any congregation which permitted the 
members of a burial society to extort more than 150 
gulden for the burial of a rich man; and the ap¬ 
probation of the leaders and the chief rabbi was to 
be obtained before payment was made of the mini¬ 
mum sum of 80 gulden, or upward. This decree 
was renewed and promulgated on market-day in 
every congregation at Bicroslav in 1698. and ay as 
registered in the congregational record (DpJD). The 
society, in order to prevent abuses, appointed one 
day in the year as a fast-day, to be devoted to prayer 
and to visiting the cemetery, to attend to necessary 
repairs of the graves and headstones, and to be fol¬ 
lowed at night by a sacred feast, to which every 
member Avas invited (see in G. Wolf, “ Die Judiselien 
Friedhofe mid die Cliewra-Kadischa in Wien, ” an in¬ 
vitation from the seven JeAvish toAvn councilors to 
the members of the holy association to partake of 
the sacred banquet on Tuesday in the week of the 
sidra Shemini, in the year 5080 = 1320). 

On May 5, 1764, the Vienna burial society was 
reorganized by R, David Wertheim; and among the 
rules adopted Avas one fixing the annual fast-day for 
Adar 7. A proviso was inserted that the feast after 
the fast must not be too costly. 

One of the largest He brail Kaddishalis is the one 
in Budapest, Avhicli includes several societies. It 
has a yearh r budget of half a million crowns. 

A burial society Avas organized in 1793 at Kiev, 
Russia. The burial charge for members and de¬ 
pendent persons Avas ten gulden. The members 
were granted certain privileges in the synagogue, 
such as leading in prayer and reading the Torah on 
Hoshanah Rabbah and Shemini ‘Azeretin the Taber¬ 
nacle festival. On the former day the election of 
the officers took place. The annual fast and feast 
were held on KisleAv 15, which is the day observed 
by most of the societies. On reorganizing the He- 
brah Kaddishah of Odessa in 1S78, the maximum 
price for a rich burial Avas 60 rubles, the minimum 
for middle classes 12 rubles, and free burials for the 
poor (“Ha-Zefirali,” 1878, v., No, 48). 

In JSfeAv York the oldest burial society, Hcbrah 


Hosed A^e-Emet (“ loving kindness and truth”), was 

established by the Portuguese-Jewisli congregations 
iu. 1S02. Tlie society recently celebrated its one 

hundredth anniversary at the Shearith Israel syna¬ 
gogue. The German-Jewish communities all through 
America organized free burial soci- 
In eties, folIoAving the example of their 
America, brethren in Europe; and these Avere, 
or are being, in the course of time 
merged into the united IlebreAv relief societies of 
each toAvn. The Hebrali Kaddishah of the Kussian- 
American congregation Beth Ilamedrash Hagadol 
Avas organized in 1859. The Agudat Aliim Hesed 
Shel Emet (“Society of Friends for True Benevol- 
ence ”), managed by Russian Jcavs on the East Side 
of Kew York and incorporated in 1889, has 2,200 
members, and up to Jan. 1, 1901, had given free 
burials on 8,263 occasions. 

Bibliography: Moses AA^olf, jnrux dpS p-or. Preface Prague 
1828; I. 15. Levensolm, num ma, i. ch. cxxxix’; Menu 
p. 50; G. Wolf. Die Jlldischcn FriedhOfe um'i 
die Chcwra-Kadischa in Wien, Vienna, 1879; Adolph 
Sclnnidel, Zur EntMehunc/stjcsehichtc dcr Allcrcrutm Chcw- 
ra-Kadixcha, in Ocxt.Wuchcmchrift , 1893, i. No. 8, ix.Nos. 
48; A. Kupernick, arpa m nnipS, Berdveliev,' 


w Viiuwama. x. omuitUiSIMu, m J-lUSIlLUbLlr, lOO'J, 1., 

No. 2; I. J. AVeissbery. a'ncn nSxir, in Ha-Bolccr 0)\ 1880, 
iv., Nos. 11 and 12; A. Zederbaum, in Ha-Mcliz , 1800, xxxv , 
No. 254; D. Cobana, 'aasn in Ha-Sh'doali , ii. 570. 

K. J. D. E. 

BUHMAmA, BARTHOLD DOWE: Dutch 
statesman and ambassador to the court of Vienna; 
lived in the eighteenth century. He was a man of 
broad humanitarian sympathies and an especially 
stanch friend of the Jcavs. When, on Dec. 18, 1744, 
Maria Theresa ordered the expulsion of the Jcavs 
from Prague (to take place before the end of Jan., 
1745) and from all Bohemia (before the end of June, 
1745) Burmania, at the request of the JeAvish com¬ 
munities of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and The Hague, 
exerted all his inllucnce at the court to have the 
edict revoked. He Avas assisted by the English 
minister, Sir Thomas Robinson. The result of his 
efforts was the postponement of the date of exile to 
the last day of Feb., 1745. Again the JeAvish com¬ 
munities of Holland appealed to Burmania, and 
again lie pleaded, urged, and remonstrated Avitli the 
Austrian Reichskanzler, that “sovereigns, more than 
other persons, are responsible to God and man for 
their deeds. ” Another month of grace Avas granted, 
but on March 31, 1745, the Jcavs of Prague were 
exiled. Thereupon, Burmania, upheld by the am¬ 
bassadors of England, Poland, and Turkey, directed 
his energies toAvard averting a still greater impend¬ 
ing catastrophe—the expulsion of the Jcavs from the 
Avhole of Bohemia, Avhich Avas to take place in June. 

A royal edict Avas issued April 8, 1745, ordering 
all Jcavs of Moravia also to emigrate Avithin a short 
time. Again Burmania pleaded for the unfortunate 
people, and the edicts were modified (May 15,1745), 
the Jcavs being alloAved to remain in Bohemia and 
Moravia “ until further orders. ” Burmania endeav¬ 
ored to haA^e the edict repealed Avhich Avas issued 
June 25, 1746, prohibiting all Jcavs from coming 
within tAA r o hours’ distance of Prague; but he AA r as 
not successful. For tAvo years the condition of the 
Bohemian JeAvs Avas miserable. Finally, however 
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(July 14, 1748), Maria Theresa revoked the edict of 
Dec 18 1744, “ on account of the pressure from the 
foreign ambassadors,” and the Jews were allowed to 

return to Prague. 


rum tography : Kaufmarm, in Grdtz JuhelsehrifU pp. 2/9- 
B W’Krcngel, Dio Englische Intervention zu&imsten dei 
BOinnischen Juden , in Monatsschrtft , xliv. 1» < et scq. F< r 
„ n account of the expulsion of the Jews from Prague, Wolf, 
Dio Vcrtroihung dor Juden ans BOUmcn, in JcihrbucU fin 
Gcsch.dcr Juden, iv. 145-201. R 


BURNING BUSH.—Biblical Data : The name 
•commonly given to the tree from which the angel of 
Jehovah manifested himself to Moses in a flame of 
tire; the distinctive feature of the revelation being 
that the tree was not consumed (Ex. iii. 2-4). 

_-In Rabbinical Literature : The discrepancy 

between Ex. iii. 2, where it is said that an angel ap¬ 
peared to Moses in the burning bush, and verse 4, 
where it is stated that God spoke to Moses out of 
the bush, is answered in various ways by the Mid¬ 
rash. According to one opinion, an angel appeared 
first and after him the Sliekinah; while according to 
others the appearance of the angel merely indicated 
to Moses that the Sliekinah was near, and this angel 



“Moses at the Burning Bush.” 

(From the Sarajevo Hajcgailah, 14th century.) 


was Michael (or, as some say, Gabriel), the constant 
attendant of the Sliekinah. When Moses beheld this 
heavenly apparition other persons were with him, 
who did not, however, perceive anything. Accord- 
in tv to Joshua b. Karliah (Rabban Gamaliel, Num. R. 
xit 4) God revealed Himself to Moses for the first 
time in a thorn-bush to prove to him that nothing 
—not even such an insignificant plant as the tliorn- 

b us h_ u is void of the Sliekinah.” The tliorn-busli 

itself receives various symbolic interpretations. 
Thus, as this shrub is among the least of the plants, 
so Israel occupied a lowly and despised position in 
Ecrypt. As the tliorn-busli is used for a hedge, so 
Israel is a fence and protection for the other nations. 
The burning but not consuming fire of the bush in¬ 
dicated to Moses that Israel would successfully en¬ 
dure all the sorrows and pains inflicted upon it by 
the Egyptians. It was “heavenly fire” (compare 
Darmesteter, in “Rev. Etudes Juives,”i.^186 etseq.), 
that burns and consumes not (Ex. R. ii. 5). 

T CT) L* G. 


_Critical View: The word rendered “ bush ” 

(HJp) is found only in this passage and in Deut. 

xxxiii. 16 , wliere, however, it is possible that tbe 
right reading is “ Sinai.” It is generally field that a 
tliorn-busli of some sort is meant; but the exact 
species has not been determined. The ground about 
the bush was holy (verse 5), showing that the place 
was a residence of the Deity. 

The main purpose of the theopliany is made plain 
by the context. Yuwir, whose seat was in Mt. 
Sinai, was about to take the Israelites as a people 
under His direct protection and to deliver them from 
bondage; and after their deliveiancc the^y weie to 
enter into a covenant with Him at this sacied spot 
(iii. 7-12). The motive of the special mode and form 
of the apparition may be arrived at as follows: God’s 
self-manifestation in fire is a familiar episode in 
ancient Israel. Indeed, this appearance to Moses 
has its counterpart in the greater display of light- 
ningsand tliunderings in the same region in the pres¬ 
ence of the whole of Israel, when the covenant was 
actually made. On the latter occasion, and in the 
other theoplianies (Ps. xviii. 8,12 et scq. ; 1. 3; Mi call 
i. 4; Ilab. iii. 3 et seq. ; compare Dent. iv. 24; Heb. 
xii. 29), the fire is destructive; whereas here it is 
shown to be harmless by the preservation of the tree 
that was enveloped in its flames. 

The explanation is found in the particular design 
of the revelation. Eire is an emblem of the puiity 
or holiness of God; while, ordinarily, this attribute 
is represented as being visibly displayed when God 
intervenes in the way of judgment and retribution, 
the object here is to show that Yiiwh brings Israel 
into a sure relation to Himself, which means pieser- 
vation or salvation. 

The sacred tree has not an equal significance. 
The burning bush is not to be compared with the 
sacred terebinths and other trees which play so large 
a role in the earlier history of Israel, and which have 
a permanent sanctity of their own. It was, how¬ 
ever, a living thing, the only object on Sinai that had 
life in it; audit belonged, moreover, to a class of 
objects often made the abode of divinity. The ex¬ 
planation often given, that the bush symbolized the 
people of Israel unconsumed by the oppression of 
Egypt, can not have been the primary meaning of 
the phenomenon. 


bibliography : W. It. Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 193 
ct seer Baudissin, Studicn zur Semitischen Belujwns- 
%ch!ckc:\i. 223; GeorgJaeo 

zum Alien Testament , Berlin, 189/, Low, At eimaisc lie 
Ptianzennamen, Nos. 219, 275; and the commentaries on 
Exodus of Dillmann, Keil, Holzmger, and Struck. 
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BURNING- OF THE DEAD. See Crema- 

TION. 


BURNT OFFERING.—Biblical Data: The 

ordinary translation in modern versions of the He¬ 
brew “ ‘olah” (r6tf). This term does not mean literally 
“burnt offering] ” but “what is brought up ” or pre¬ 
sented to the Deity. The name is^ a translation of 
the Septuagint rendering, which is itself based upon 
the descriptive phrase often attached to “ ‘olali m 
the ritual prescriptions; “ an offering made by fire 
unto the Lord” (Lev. i. 9 et seq.), A synonym is 
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which defines the oilering as complete; i.e., 
when it is placed upon the altar, to distinguish it 
from the other forms of animal sacrifice (see I Sam. 
vii. 9; compare Ps. li. 21). The burnt offering was 
the highest order of sacrifice in the Old Testament 
ritual. The bloodless offerings were made only in 
connection with it. 

The following is a concise statement of the Levit- 
ical law concerning burnt offerings: 

TLe Offerings : These were wholly animal, and 
the victims were wholly consumed, They might 
be from the herd or the fiock, or in cases of poverty 
birds might be substituted. The offerings accepta¬ 
ble were: (a) young bullocks; ( b ) rams or goats of 
the first .year; ( c ) turtle-doves or } r oung pigeons. 
These animals were to be free from all disease or 
blemish. The}" were to be brought to the door of 
the tabernacle, and the offerer was to kill them on 
the north side of the altar (if a burnt offering), ex¬ 
cept in the public sacrifices, when the priest put the 
victims to death, being assisted on oc- 
Mode of casion by the Levites (II Cliron. xxix. 
Sacrifice. 84). The blood was then sprinkled 
around the altar. The victim, if a 
large animal, was flayed and divided; the pieces 
being placed above the wood on the altar, the skin 
only being left to the priest. If the offering was a 
bird a similar operation was performed, except that 
the victim was not entirely divided. The fire which 
consumed the offerings was never allowed to go out, 
since they were slowly consumed; and the several 
kinds of sacrifice furnished constant material for the 
flames. Every morning the ashes were conveyed by 
the priest to a clean place outside the camp (Ex. xxix. 
38-42; Lev. i., vi. 8-18, ix. 12-14; Num. xv.). 

Kinds and Occasions of Burnt Offering-; (a) 
Stated Offerings were: (1) The Daily Burnt Offering, 
presented at the time of the morning and the evening 
prayer (the third and ninth hours). The victim was 
a lamb or kid a year old. This was always accom¬ 
panied by a vegetable offering (“minhali”) and a 
libation of wine (Ex. xxix. 88-42; Num.’xxviii. 3-8). 

(2) The Sabbath Burnt Offering, which 
Stated and included double the amount of all the 
Occasional elements of the ordinary daily sacrifice 
Offerings. (Niim. xxviii. 9, 10). (3) The Festal 

Burnt Offerings, celebrated at the new 
moon, the Passover, Pentecost, the Feast of Trum¬ 
pets, the Day of Atonement, and the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles. On these occasions, especially on the last- 
named, the number of victims was increased (Hum 
xxviii. 11-xxix. 39). 

( b ) Occasional Offerings: (t) When a priest 
was consecrated (Ex. xxix. 15; Lev. viii. 18, ix. 12); 

(2) at the purification of women (Lev. xii. 6-8); (3) 
at the cleansing of lepers (Lev. xiv. 19, 20): (4) at 
the purgation of ceremonial defilement (Lev. xv. 15, 

30); (o) in connection with the vow of a Nazarite 
(Num. vi, 11, 16). 

These sacrifices were prescriptive and obligatory; 

but voluntary burnt offerings might 
Voluntary also be made. Some of them are re- 
Offerings. corded which involved the immola¬ 
tion of a large number of victims 
(Num. vii.; I Kings viii. 64). 

These weie the regulations o 1 the Lovitical ritual. 


All of the sacrifices were to be made under priestly 
auspices; and even when a private offerer killed the 
victim the main parts of the ceremony were per 
formed by the priests. Yet both before and after 
the time of Moses the ‘olali was offered by laymen 
without distinction of persons and without restric¬ 
tion as to mode or measure— e.g., Gen. viii. 20 xxii 
2 et seq. (compare xv. 17); I Sam. vi. 14; Amos v. 
22; Isa. i. 11; ilosea vi. 6; Job i. 5, xlii. 8—not to 
speak of the more or less heathenish offerino- 0 f 
human victims (Judges xi. 31; II Kings iii 27* Jer 


-In Rabbinical Literature: The name rh\y 

f°i burnt offering is explained in various ways 
Some scholars take it to be an offering of atonement 
for the evil thoughts that steal over one, inn ^ rp 
(“ascend in liis mind,” Tan., Lek Leka, ed. Buber 
i. 71; Lev. R vii. 3); others derive the name from 
)V9y(“to the Highest”), because it is entirely in¬ 
tended for God, the Most High, men taking no part 
therein (Tan., ed. Buber, iii. 13). 

The ‘olah is the only offering which may be ac¬ 
cepted in the Temple from non-Jews, the drink-offer- 
iug appertaining to it being in such cases furnished 
at the cost of the community (Men. 73b; Tern. 2b; 
compare Maimonides, “Yad,” Ma'ase ha’-Korbanot* 
in. 2, 5). The ‘olah was laid entire upon the altar, 
even the horns of the animal and the beard of the 
goat not being removed (Zeb. ix. 3, 85a; “Yad,” l.c. 
vi. 2). Before being offered upon the altar the 
carcass was cut into pieces, not at haphazard, but 
according to the detailed directions given in the 
Talmud (Tamid 31). The several pieces were then 
laid upon the altar, the number of priests officiating 
being eight, eleven, or twenty-four, according as the 
animal was a sheep, ram, or ox (Yorna 26b). This 
however, applies only to the ‘olah offered by the 
whole congregation, not to the individual ‘olot, 
a\ hicli could be cut up into any number of pieces, 
and be offered by any number of priests {l.c-.). The 
skins of these animals belonged to the priests, who 
divided them among themselves every Friday, pro¬ 
vided the offering had not proved unfit ($>1D3) be¬ 
fore skinning (Zeb. xii. 3; Toscf., Men. xiii. 18). As 
the more prominent priests forcibly took possession 
of the skins, it was decreed that the latter should be 
sold and the proceeds be given to the Temple (Tosef 
l.c. 19). 

BmnoCfRAPiiv: Maimonides, Yad, Ma'asc Im-Korbanot, vi. 

L. G. 

Critical View : What most obviously requires 
explanation is the fact that, while the Lcvitical law 
insists on the observance of minute prescriptions 
relating to the burnt offerings and other bloody 
saciifices, defines the several occasions, and provides 
a special ritual for each, these were not conformed 
to during the greater portion of the history of Israel. 
This is a matter of too general a character to be 
treated here. Suffice it to say that the difficulty is 
satisfactorily met by the hypothesis, now accepted 
by most modern scholars that the prescriptions them¬ 
selves were of late origin, and formed part of a rigor¬ 
ous and comprehensive system of worship designed 
for the community of Israel under the Second Temple. 
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Only by cutting loose this final ceremonial law from 
the tribal and monarchical history of the Hebrews 
can one gain any rational conception of their sacrifi¬ 
cial usages. With this general principle in view one 
is in a position to answer the two questions of most 
immediate concern: (1) What was the origin of 
burnt offerings in Israel? and (2) What were the 
historical occasions and modes of these sacrifices? 

There seem to be three stages or phases in the de¬ 
velopment of sacrifice as representing the relations 
between the worshipers and the Deity. 
Aspects In the first, communion is prominent; 
of Sacrifice, in the second, homage or devotion; in 
the third, expiation. The most prim¬ 
itive notion was that of communion with the object 
of worship, held to be akin to his votaries, who par¬ 
took of his life. The Deity, however, was also a 
benefactor. It was from Him that the various kinds 
of offerings, animal and vegetable, as the produce of 
the land, came to the offerers. Hence, on the one 
hand, a sacrifice was a part of a social feast—a fam¬ 
ily meal in a wider and deeper sense. On the other 
hand, it was the giving back to the beneficent Deity 
of a part of what He had bestowed: it was in fact 
the most tangible and obvious mode of rendering 
homage to one’s God. 

Only a part of the whole was at first offered; other¬ 
wise there would have been no sacrificial feast, no 
communion with the Divinity. But what should be 
chosen as the offering? and how should it be ren¬ 
dered? The Deity, being invisible, would be most 
suitably entertained by a more ethereal form of 
nourishment than solid food. Hence arose the cus¬ 
tom of burning certain portions of the 
Origin of animal offerings or materials of the 
Burnt feast. The most appropriate of all 
Sacrifices, were the fatty parts of the animal, 
which in general among ancient peo¬ 
ples, as among the Hebrews, were consumed by 
fire, while the remainder of the flesh was eaten by 
the human participants. This was the “ zebali, ” the 
fundamental animal offering. 

From this universal type of sacrifice the ‘olah 
was differentiated. The “wholeness” of the obla¬ 
tion was what distinguished it from 
Character- other fire-offerings, at least in outward 
istics of form. But this wholeness was not 
the an exclusive mark of burnt offerings 
Oblation, among sacrifices in general; for it 
merely implied that no part of the obla¬ 
tion was to be consumed by any one except the Deity, 
to whom it was wholly surrendered. Among vari¬ 
ous peoples it may be observed that offerings of any 
sort of vegetables were given unconsumed by the 
offerers; and among the Hebrews even some forms 
of the fire-offerings were wholly consumed on the 
altar. Thus the “minhah,” or cereal-offering, when 
offered by a priest, was to be entirely burned (Lev. 
vi. 20 et seq.). Also the bullock of the sin-offering, 
when the offense had been committed either by a 
priest or by the whole people, was burned entire 
outside the camp (Lev, iv. 3-21), even the skin being 
consumed, which was not the case with the burnt 
offering. 

What, then, is the distinctive meaning of the whole 
"burnt offering? It is plain that it was not of a sac¬ 


ramental character, implying a communion with the 
object of devotion; for it is expressly distinguished 
from those in which the elements were 
Distinctive portioned out between the Deity and 
Character the worshipers. Kor was it, in any 
of Burnt sense or degree, a festal ceremony. 
Offerings. Was, it then, piacular or expiatory? 

Hot distinctively so, according to 
the Levitical ritual, though it must be borne in mind 
that the idea of expiation was probabty never wholly 
absent from the stated order of animal sacrifice in 
the final legislation. From the special occasions of 
its celebration as given above, it may be inferred 
that it was honorific and devotional, implying hom¬ 
age to YlIWil and a complete surrender to His service. 
Was this always the case in Israel ? Some light may 
be thrown upon this question from the Biblical 
statements as to the occasions of such sacrifices in 
the earlier history, and from the details which are 
added to some of the accounts. 

Piacular sacrifice seems historically to have begun 
with human immolations. This is the view taken 
by the writer of Gen. xxii. (E), where the burnt offer¬ 
ing of Isaac by Abraham is commuted 
Piacular by the sacrifice of a ram. The sacri- 
Human fice by Mesha, king of Moab, of his 
Sacrifice, eldest son (II Kings iii. 27) was expia¬ 
tory; for, in the view of the narrator, 
the “wrath” of the offended deity was diverted upon 
Israel. Such were also the horrible sacrifices made 
to Moloch in the later days of the kingdom. These 
practises are amply illustrated from other ancient 
nations. But not all Old Testament human sacri¬ 
fices were burnt offerings. Agag was not burned 
(I Sam. xv. 33); nor were the seven sons and grand¬ 
sons of King Saul (II Sam. xxi. 8, 9). Both of these 
executions were made “before Yiiwir,” and were 
therefore real sacrifices, the latter being expressly 
stated to be expiatory. 

When animals took the place of human offerings 
a motive for the immolation of the whole victim was 
not present, or at least not urgent. 
Animal When the sacrifice was representative 
Offerings the shedding of the blood of the vic- 
of Various tim was in general a sufficient expres- 
Motives. sion of a sense of guilt, and as animal 
oblations were already made from 
other motives, burnt offerings also, of which the 
sprinkling of blood formed in any case an essential 
part, naturally came to have a varied use and sig¬ 
nificance. Accordingly, while, on the whole, animal 
burnt offerings were mainly honorific and devo¬ 
tional in the latter legislation, they were often piac¬ 
ular in the earlier history (e.f/., I Sam. vi. 14; vii. 9 
et seq.). 

There are some interesting passages which seem 
to show the development of the principle and prac¬ 
tise of whole burnt offerings. They 
Develop- were written in the eighth and seventh 
ment of centuries b.c. In Judges vi. 19 et seq. 
the Whole Gideon’s sacrifice of a kid and unleav- 
Burnt ened cakes is wholly consumed by fire 
Offering 1 , from heaven (compare vs. 26 et seq.). 

Still more significant is Judges xiii. 15 
et seq., where Manoali, who had intended to present 
a kid for food to the angel of Jehovah, is com- 
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manded to make of it a burnt offering. Thus we 
may observe the development of the zebah into the 
*olah. Jeremiah, when he says: “ Add your burnt of¬ 
ferings to your [ordinary] sacrifices ” (vii. 21), seems 
to have in mind the ritual tendency just indicated. 

It may be observed, finally, that by the very na¬ 
ture of the case private offerings, which were an 
essential part of the every-day life of the normal 
Israelite, were very seldom holocausts, and that the 
more fixed and statutory the public ritual became, 
the larger was the place given to the burnt offering. 
As early as the time of Ahaz, in 782 b.c. (II Kings 
xvi. 15), a morning burnt offering was part of the 
stated ritual. See Sacrifice. 

Bibliography: Besides the commentaries on the relevant 
passages, the following maybe consulted : On tram, Dc Sacri- 
Heiis', ir>SS: Spencer, Dc Lcgibus Hehrecorum , 1080 ; Heng- 
stenbergv Die Opfcr dev HciWjen Sehrift. 1859: Kurtz. Dcr 
Alttcstamcntisehc Opfcrcultus, 1S02; Ewald. Allcrih timer 
des Volkcs Israel, pp. 1L ct seq De Wette. Hchruisch-JU- 
dischc Arcliiiologie , ed. Raebiger, 1864, pp. 286 ct seq.: Ben- 
zinger, Hebr. Arcliiiologie , pp. 481 ct seq.: Nowaek, I lehr. 
Arehaologie , ii. 203 ct seq.: F. \V. Schultz, in Zoeklers Hand- 
buch dcr Thcul. Wisscnschaftcn, i. 310 ct seq.: Smend, AH- 
test. Religion , pp. 122 ct seq.: W. It. Smith, Religion of the 
Semites , 2d ed., pp. 209 ct seq. (see Index), and Sacrifice , in 
Eneyc. Brit. 9th ed.; compare Wellhausen. Rcstc Ara- 
bischcn Heidentumcs , pp. 110 ct seq.; Goodspeed, in Biblical 
World (art. Atonement in Non-Christian Religions), Jan.- 
April, 1901; Frazer's Golden Bough , 2d eel., 190i. 

J. JR. J. F. McC. 

BURY ST. EDMUNDS: Town of Suffolk, 
England, and seat of a monastery the ruins of which 
still exist. Under the rule of Abbot Hugh (1178-80) 
the monastery fell deeply into debt to the Jews, 
especially to Isaac Fil Joce, Benedict of Norwich, 
and Jurnet of Norwich, to an amount exceeding 
£3,025. The Jews were accordingly favored by the 
sacristan William, who used to take charge of their 
deeds and money in times of war (Jocelin de Brake- 
lond, “Cronicon,” pp. 1, 2, 4, 8). The town was 
the site of a case of blood accusation in 1181, when 
a boy named Robert was said to have been martyred 
{ib. pp. 12, 114). No details are extant as to this 
alleged martyrdom. Abbot Samson, who was the 
rival candidate for the position of abbot with Will¬ 
iam, the sacristan, on succeeding Abbot Hugh in 
1182, found great difficulty in freeing the abbey from 
indebtedness to the Jews, but succeeded in doing so 
within twelve years of his accession. On March 18, 
1190, fift} 7 -seven Jews were slaughtered at Bury, 

and almost immediately afterward Abbot Samson ob¬ 
tained their expulsion from the town on the ground 
that a man of the town had to be a “ man ”—/.<?., vas¬ 
sal—of St. Edmund (ib. p. 83). 

There still exists at Bury a building which is 
known as Moyse Hall and is supposed to have been 
a former synagogue of the Jews. It is of late 
Norman or Transition character, and therefore its 
date is probable; but no continuous evidence of 
a tradition associating it with Jews can be ob¬ 
tained, and a careful inquiry made by the Jewish 
Historical Society of England negatives its identifi¬ 
cation. 

Bibliography : Carlyle, Past and Present , ii. ix, x. ; Jacobs, 
Jews of Angevin England , pp. 59-61,75, 78,141, 385 ; Trans¬ 
actions Jewish Historical Society of England , ii. 116-122. 
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BUSH. See Burning Bush. 


BUSH (BUSCH), ISIDOBt Litterateur, pub¬ 
licist, and viticultumlist; born in Prague, Bohemia, 
Jan. 15, 1822; died in St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5, 1898. 
His maternal great-grandfather was Israel Honig, 
Edler von Honigsberg, the first Jew raised to nobility 
in Austria (see Kompert, “ Oesterreicliisclie Adels- 
lialle fur Israelitcn ”). When seven years old Bush 
was seriously burned at a conflagration, suffering all 
his life from the effects, but rising superior to the 
consequent physical infirmities through an iron will 
and a naturally strong constitution. Bush received 
his education from private teachers, and owed his 
literary bent to the cultured circles and rare minds, 
(such as Leopold Zunz and Michael Sachs) with 
which he came in contact from boyhood. 

When fifteen years of age, he entered Schmid’s 
Oriental printing establishment in Vienna, which 
his lather had acquired. The Talmud published 
with the imprint of Yon Schmid and Bush is still 
prized for its exactness. For six years (1842-47) 
Bush edited and published the “Kalender und Jalir- 
bucli fur Israeli ten ” (Vienna). Its plan was the 
presentation in the same book of the productions of 
leading Jewish scholars of divergent 
His “Jahr- views. Among these were Leopold 
bucher.” Zunz. S. L. Rapoport, S. D. Luzzatto, 
Gotthold Salomon, Ludwig Philipp- 
son, Michael Sachs, Noah Mannheimer, Joseph 
Wertheimer, Leopold Stern, Theodor Creizenach, 
Ludwig August Frank 1, Leopold Kompert, Leopold 
Low, and Simon Szanto. Some of these made tlieir 
first appearance as writers in the pages of the 
“ Jahrbucher.” In 1844 he edited “Mcsillat lia- 
Limmud ” (Way of Instruction), which was pub¬ 
lished by his father after Bush had left for America. 

Liberal in politics, lie edited the “ Organ fur Glau- 
bensfreilieit,” and other revolutionary papers issued 
from his press. When the Revolution of 1S48 failed 
he had to flee to New York, where he arrived Jan. 8, 
1849. There Bush opened a store for the sale of news¬ 
papers and stationery, and on March 30, 1849, pub¬ 
lished the initial number of “Israel’s Herold,” the 
first Jewish weekly in the United States, which, how¬ 
ever, lived only three months. He was assisted in 
producing it by leading members of the Order 
B’nai B’ritli. In the summer of 1849 Bush went to 
St. Louis, where he conducted a general store for 

six 3 r ears. In 1857 Bush was made president of the 
People's Savings Bank. Wlien tlie Missouri Con¬ 
vention was called to determine whether the state 
should join in the secession movement, Bush was 
chosen a member on the Unconditional Union ticket, 
and was made a member of the Committee of Nine, 
to which most important matters were referred. 

When Fremont took command in 1861, with head¬ 
quarters in St. Louis, Bush was made his aide-de- 
camp, with the rank of captain. He 
Military submitted to Secretary of the Treasury 
Career. Chase a plan for a government loan 
of one hundred million dollars, similar 
to the famous Rothschild premium loans of Austria. 
Mr. Chase feared its rejection by Congress, but was 
impressed with Bush’s financial genius, and offered 
him a Treasury clerkship. Bush returned shortly 
afterward to St. Louis, and became for six years 
general freight and passenger agent of the St. Louis 
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and Iron Mountain Railroad Company. He assisted 
in forming Congregation B c ne El in St. Louis and 
in establishing the Independent Order B’nai BTitli 
in the West, and was henceforth prominently iden¬ 
tified with the Order, rendering invaluable service, 
especially in connection with its endowment or in¬ 
surance feature, and in forming the Cleveland Jew¬ 
ish Orphan Asylum. His interest in the society led 
him to become an insurance actuary. 

Bush was chosen member of the state convention 
called to abolish slavery and to form a new con¬ 
stitution. He was elected a member of the Mis¬ 
souri state board of immigration to repair losses in 
population resulting from the war, which post he 
retained for twelve years. Later in life Bush be¬ 
came interested in viticulture. He purchased a tract 
of land (mimed by him “Bushberg”) outside the 
city, which became noted for its products; and lie 
even sent large quantities of cuttings from his vine¬ 
yards to France to replace ravages by phylloxera. 
Bush, after years of preparation, published a cata¬ 
logue of grapes, “The Bushberg Catalogue,” which 
has gone through several editions and has been 
translated into several languages. 

v P. Co. 


BUSH, LEWIS: American soldier; born in 
Philadelphia; died 1777; member of the well-known 
Bush family, Jewish merchants of Philadelphia. 
He received the commission of first lieutenant of the 
Sixth Pennsylvania Battalion Jan. 9, 1776, and was 
made captain of the same June 24, 1776. He was 
transferred on Jan. 13, 1777, to Col. Thomas Hart¬ 
ley’s additional continental regiment. Of this troop 
Bush was commissioned major March 12, 1777. He 
was a brave soldier, serving with distinction during 
many engagements. At the battle of Brandywine, 
Sept. 11, 1777, he received a fatal wound and died 
shortly after. 


Bibliography: H. S. Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, p. 45S, 
Philadelphia, 1894; Publications of the Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc. iii. 89; Linn and Esrle, Pennsylvania Archives , second 
series, x. 8, 185, T80, Harrisburg, 1880; Wolf, The American 
Jew as Patriot , Soldier , and Citizen . pp. 45-47, Philadel¬ 


phia, 1895. 
A. 
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BUSH, SOLOMON : American soldier; born in 
Philadelphia; son-of Matthias Bush, one of the 

signers of tlie non-importation agreement (Oct. 2o, 

1765). 

Solomon Bush was an officer in the Pennsylvania 
militia, 1777-87. On July 5, 1777, he was appointed 
deputy adjutant-general of the state militia by the 
supreme council of Pennsylvania. In Sept., 1777, 
he was dangerously wounded in the thigh during 
a skirmish, and had to be taken to Philadelphia. 
When the British captured the city in Dec., 1777, he 
was taken prisoner, but released on parole. As lie 
could not earn bis living, being kept, on account of 
his wound, at his father’s home (Chestnut Hill, Phil¬ 
adelphia). the council passed a series of resolutions, 
Oct. 20, 1779, respecting him, and on Oct. 27 of that 
year he was promoted to lieutenant-colonel, with 
pa}^ in accordance with the rank. Bush was in des¬ 
titute circumstances in later years, and on Nov. o. 
1785, the council of Pennsylvania, under the presi¬ 
dency of Benjamin Franklin, ordered that a pen¬ 


sion be paid him for his meritorious services. His 
brother, Jonas Bush, was on the roll of Revolution¬ 
ary soldiers. 

Bibliography: H. S. Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia, 1894, 
pp. 22, 455-457 ; Publications of the Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. v. 
202; Pennsylvania Colonial Records, xi. 240; xii. 140.151; 
xiv. 570, 571; Wolf, The American Jew as Patriot , Soldier , 
and Citizen , pp. 45-47, Philadelphia, 1895. 
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BUSNACH, WILLIAM BERTRAND: 

French dramatist; born in Paris March 7, 1832; 
nephew of the composer Fromental Halevy. His 
father was associated with Bakri, to whom France 
was indebted to tlie amount of some twenty-odd 
million francs for provisions furnished to Bonaparte 
in Egypt. The lawsuit lasted for more than fifty 
years, and Busnacli and his partner were not paid in 
full at the end. The elder Busnacli, an Algerian 
Jew, became a naturalized Italian in the time of the 
deys, and was the first interpreter of the French 
army. He established himself at Paris in 1835. 
William—an Italian Jew born in France of an Alge¬ 
rian father, with a German surname and an English 
given name—was at first employed in the customs 
department. He subsequently devoted himself to 
dramatic work, writing many plays, a number of 
which have been successful. The following may be 
mentioned here: “Les Virtuoses du Pave,” 1864; 
“ Premiere Fraicheur, Paris-Revue,” 1869; “Heloi'se 
et Abelard,” with music by Litolff, 1872; “Forte en 
Gueule,” “La Liqueur d’Or,” in collaboration with 
A. Liorat, music by Laurent de Rille, 1873; “Ko- 
siki,” with Liorat, music by Lecocq, 1876. 

In 1867 Busnacli assumed the direction of the 
Athenee, where several of his operettas (“Fleur de 
The,” etc.) were performed. His greatest successes 
he achieved, however, with his adaptation of cele¬ 
brated novels for the stage; for example, “L’As- 
sommoir, ” 1881; “ Nana, ” 1882; ** Pot-Bouille. ” 1883, 
all by Emile Zola; “Le Petit Jacques,” by Jules 
Claretie, 1885; “La Marchande des Quat-re Saisons,” 
etc. 

Busnacli is also the author of the following novels: 
“La Fille de M. Lecoq,” 1886: “Le Petit Gosse,” 
1889; “ Cyprienne Guerard,” 1895, etc. 

Bibliography: Lermina, Dictionnaire Biograpliique lllus- 
tre ; La Grande Encyclopedic. 

8. J. M . 

TtTTgVNT A gTT ; NAJPUTAX.!; Chief of the Alge¬ 
rian Jews and statesman; born at Algiers in the 
middle of the eighteenth century; assassinated June 
28, 1805. He was engaged—first alone, and later 
with Bakri Brothers—in the grain trade, of which 
the dey Hasan, with whom Busnash was on friendly 
terms, granted him a monopoly. The firm of Bakri 
& Busnash soon attained a wide reputation, and 
Busnash became the most influential man in Algeria. 

In 1800 he was appointed by the dey Mustapha— 
whom he had helped to attain to power—chief of the 
Algerian Jews, a post to which was attached the 
office of broker to the dey, and the consul-general¬ 
ship of Ragusa. In this position Busnash displayed 
so much ability that he won the entire confidence of 
the dey, who practically left the government in his 
hands. It was he who received the consuls and 
settled differences between Algeria and foreign 
countries. 
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His power did not, however, last. The janizaries 
and the fanatical Moslems reluctantly submitted to 
the domination of a Jew; and Busnasli, after having 
escaped several attempts on his life, was at last 
shot dead by a janizary at the gate of the dey*s 
palace. 

Bibliography : Bloch, Inscriptions Tumulaircs , pp. 90 et 

seq. 

I. Br. 

BUST ANT. See Bostanai. 

BUTCHERS. See Shehitaii. 

BUTRYMOWICZ, MATHEUS : Polish states¬ 
man and landlord of the eighteenth century; a de¬ 
scendant of one of the oldest families of Lithuania 
and Samogitia, and one of the most enlightened 
members of the Diet assembled in Warsaw from 
178S to 1792. 

He took a special interest in the development of 
the industry and commerce of Poland and Lithuania, 
and to this end considered it of the utmost impor¬ 
tance to utilize the energy and the abilities of the 
Jewish inhabitants. Together with Castellan Yezier- 
ski and other Liberal members of the “last” Polish 
Diet, he endeavored to proveto the Polish represent¬ 
atives how harmful to the welfare of the country was 
the abnormal position of the Jews, and urged the 
taking of measures leading toward their emancipa¬ 
tion. In 1789 he elaborated a plan for transforming 
the Jews into useful citizens, which lie set forth in 
a pamphlet entitled “ Sposob Uformowania %dow 
Polskicli w Pozytecznych Krajowi Oby watelow ” 
(Warsaw), and which he submitted to" Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky at the session of the Diet of Dec. 4, 
asking the king to favor it with his support. In 
this pamphlet he points out that the Polish law does 
not include the Jews in the three estates of the realm 
(the nobility, country gentry, and burgesses); that 
the Polish legislation had always regarded the Jews 
as a foreign element, and, though burdening them 
with exceptional taxes, had not granted them the 
rights of citizens, while Polish society had treated 
them with contempt, defamed their religion, and 
would not tolerate the notion that a Jew could be a 
son of his fatherland. He adds: 

“And after all this, you demand from tlie Jew that he shall 
he useful to the country which does not profess to be his father- 
land, that he shall be faithful and devoted to those who con¬ 
stantly oppress him ! The Jew did not take to agriculture, be¬ 
cause he did not care to exchange one kind of misery for an¬ 
other ; the law would not permit him to own land, and he had 
no desire to become a serf and to work for others. He showed 
strong inclinations to trade and industry: hut the towns either 
would not admit him at all to these pursuits, or at best allowed 
him to be only a haberdasher. It was a constant struggle be¬ 
tween the Jews and the Christian merchants: and therein lies 
the cause of the decay of trade and the impoverishment of the 
towns.” 

When the Diet appointed, in June, 1790, a com¬ 
mittee 44 to reform the condition of the Jews,” But- 
rymowicz was one of its most active members. He 
pleaded in behalf of the inviolability of the Jewish 
faith, and of the union of “the peoples” (the Chris¬ 
tians and the Jews) by the reception of the latter into 
the national organism through mutual concessions, 
through the abolition or the reorganization of the 
KAXIAL, and even through the influence of the courts 


in the propagation of education and culture among 
the Jewish youths. See Czacki and Poland. 

Bibliography : T. XCorzon, Wewnetrznc Dzieje Polski zn 
Stanislawa Augusta , vol. i., Warsaw. 1897; PLsma History- 

cznc, vol. ii., 1901; Em. S-n, Iz Istorii Yevreyev n 

Polshyc , in Voshhod , 1897, x. 82; S. M. Dubnow, Yevreiskaua 
Mariya (after Braun and Back), ii. 418; S. Orgelbraricl 
Encyclopcdja Powszeclma , ii., s.v., Warsaw, 1898. 

II. R. 

BUTTE, MONTANA. See Montana. 

BUTTENWIESER, LAEMMLEIN : German 
Talmudist and linguist; born in Wassertrudingeu, 
Bavaria, Jan. 16,1825; died in New York city Sept. 
23, 1901. He was descended from a well-known 
family of German rabbis, his father being rabbi of 
Wassertrudingen, and his grandfather and great¬ 
grandfather having been rabbis at Buttenwiesen, 
Germany. Buttenwieser received his education at 
the gymnasium at Aschaffenburg, where he studied 
Talmud under Rabbi Adler, and at the universities 
of Wurzburg and Prague. While attending the 
universities he also studied for the rabbinate; and he 
received his diploma as rabbi from Judah Lob 
Seligman Bar Bamberger of Wurzburg, from Rapo- 
port and Samuel Freund of Prague. 

In 1854 Buttenwieser emigrated to America, and, 
not liking the conditions of the ministry, became a 
teacher of languages. He taught in the Talmud 
Yelodim School in Cincinnati, and in 1867 became 
instructor in the Hebrew Education Society of 
Philadelphia and in the Maimonides College at that 
place. He went to New York (1873) as a private 
tutor in Hebrew and Talmudic studies. The same 
year Buttenwieser was appointed teacher of lan¬ 
guages in the New York public schools, which posi¬ 
tion he held until 1886, when ho resigned, 

bibliography i The New York Times, Sept. 24,1901, and The 
Jewish Messenger, Sept. 27,1901. 

S. . . F. T. II. 

BUXTORF (BUXTORFF), JOHANNES 

(usually called 44 Father, ” or 44 the Elder ”): The prin¬ 
cipal founder of rabbinical study among Christian 
scholars; born Dec. 25,1564, at Kamen, Westphalia; 
died Sept. 13,1629, at Basel. He studied at Marburg 
and afterward at Herborn, where Johann Piscator 
persuaded him to study Hebrew. He continued his 
studies at Basel in 1584, where he became the close 
friend and tutor of the children of Leo Curio, whose 
daughter Margaret he afterward mar- 
Appointed ried. In Aug., 1590, he graduated as 
Professor doctor of philosophy, and in the fol- 
of Hebrew, lowing year was appointed professor 
of Hebrew at the University of Basel, 
which position lie continued to fill until his death. 

Buxtorf displayed remarkable enthusiasm and 
diligence in the investigation of Jewish science. In 
order to obtain a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
—which book lie chose as his basis of inquiry—he 
was led to the study of the Masorah, tlie Talmud, 
and the Targum; and as many books were requisite 
to this end, he gradually acquired a valuable Hebrew 
library, and, unconsciously, obtained a knowledge 
of bibliography which eventually carried him to the 
threshold of post-Biblical Hebrew literature. By the 
publication of a catalogue of his Hebrew books, he 
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raiade one of the first attempts in the wide field of 
Jewish bibliography. For the correction of his edi¬ 
tion of the Bible, as well as for his personal instruc¬ 
tion, he employed from 1617 onward the services of 
two' Jews, one of whom was the learned Abraham 
ben Eliezer Braunschweig. These men naturally 
were compelled to live in the neighborhood of Bux- 
torf s house. As, however, since the year 1557 “ the 
Jews had been absolutely forbidden to enter Basel 
during the merchants’ fair and at other times,” 
Buxtorf was compelled to secure a special permit 
for them from the municipal authorities. When, in 
1619, a son was born to Abraham Braunschweig, 
curiosity and zeal for investigation induced Bux¬ 
torf, accompanied by liis son-in-law, the printer 
Konig, and the sergeant of the com- 
Fined for mon council, to attend the circum- 
Attending* cision. For this offense Buxtorf and 
a Cir- Konig were fined each 100 gulden, 
cum cision. Though Buxtorf was not a friend of 
the Jews, as is evident from liis “ Syna- 
goga Judaica,” lie nevertheless maintained a corre¬ 
spondence with a number of Jews in Germany, Am¬ 
sterdam, and even in Constantinople. His eulogists 
declare that liis writings were welcomed and extolled 
in synagogues in every part of the world, and that 
Jews everywhere were accustomed to regard him as 
their leading oracle even on the most subtle ques¬ 
tions of their belief. But this statement is undoubt¬ 
edly an exaggeration. The mainspring of his ac¬ 
tivity in the domain of Jewish literature was his 
polemical zeal against Judaism, the ultimate object 
of which was the conversion of the Hebrews. Hence 
it comes that his first work was the above-mentioned 
“Synagoga Judaica,” which, under the title of 
“ Juden-Schiil” (Basel, 1603), appeared 
His Zeal in several editions (with additions, 
Against 1664), and was translated into Flemish 
Judaism, and Latin. Even Buxtorfs contem¬ 
poraries condemned the superficial 
and malicious character of the book and its numer¬ 
ous intentional distortions of fact. Moreri criticizes 
the work as “tres peu judicieux, et il s’y est trop 
attache a des bagatelles, et & ce qui peut rendre les 
Juifs trop ridicules.” Buxtorf s attention was con¬ 
stantly directed toward the conversion of the Jews; 
and from 1615 on he entertained the design of edit¬ 
ing again the notorious “Pugio Fidei Contra Mauros 
et Judieos” (“ Judendolch”), or “Dagger [Defense] 
of the Faith,” of the Dominican Baymund Mar¬ 
tin, a manuscript copy of which had been sent 
to Buxtorf by Philipp Mornay-Plessis of Saumur. 
This design was defeated by his death. 

The most noteworthy of Buxtorf s publications is 
his rabbinical Bible, containing the Hebrew text, 
the Masorali, and various commentaries, published 
in two folio volumes (Basel, 1618-19), together with 
a supplement entitled “Tiberias, Commentarius 
Masoretliicus ” (1620), which for a long time was 
the best work of its kind. The best grammatical 
work of Buxtorf was the “ Pneceptiones Gram¬ 
matical de Lingua Ilebraia ” (Basel, 1605), later pub¬ 
lished under the title “Epitome Gramm at.iene He- 
bivea),” and afterward successively edited about 
sixteen times by Buxtorf s son and others, and trans¬ 
lated into English by Jolm Davis (London, 1656). 


Buxtorf s work as a lexicographer began with the 
“Epitome Badieum Hebraicarum et Chaldaica- 
rum” (Basel, 1607, not 1600), afterward published 
in numerous editions at Basel (1615-1735), Amster¬ 
dam (1645), London (1646), and Franeker (1653-54), 
under the title “ Lexicon Hebraicum et 
Lexico- Chaldaicum. ” An extract from it also 
graphical appeared at Basel (1612; 6th ed., 1658), 
Works. under the title, “Manuale Hebraicum 
et Chaldaicum. ” As especially impor¬ 
tant may be mentioned his “Concordance,” based 
upon the older work of Isaac Nathan hen Kalony- 
mus, and published after Buxtorf’s death by his son; 
and his “Lexicon Chaldaicum Talmudicum,” begun 



Johannes Buxtorf I. 


by Buxtorf in 1609, and completed by his son in 
1639, after nine years of indefatigable labor. This 
lexicon, despite its numerous imperfections and 
errors, became an indispensable guide to specialists; 
a new but very imperfect edition was published as 
late as 1S66. As the “Bibliotheca Babbinica”— 
containing about 324 rabbinical writings arranged 
according to the Hebrew alphabet—was the first 
serious endeavor toward a compilation of a Jewish 
bibliograplijr, so the “De Abbreviaturis Hebraicis,” 
which was first published about the same time 
(Basel, 1613, 1640; Franeker, 1696; Herborn, 1708), 
and is still useful, furnished the basis for a knowl¬ 
edge of the Hebrew abbreviations. Finally, it is 
necessary to mention Buxtorf s “ Institutio Episto- 
laris Hebraica, sive de Conscribendis Epistolis He¬ 
braicis Liber, cum Epistolarum Hebraicarum Cen- 
turia” (Basel, 1610; “Cum Append. Yariarum 
Epistolarum B, Maiemonis et Aliorum . . . Excell. 
Babbinorum,” Basel, 1629), a work containing over 
one hundred family and other letters, partly sup¬ 
plied with vowels, and partly translated into Latin 
and furnished with explanations of words; the 
letters being taken from the epistolary guide, 
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“Megillat Sefer ” (Venice, 1552), the “Iggarot Shelo- 
mim” (Augsburg, 1603), and the “ Ma'ayan Gannim 77 
of Archevolti (Venice, 1553). 

Bibliography : Buxtorf-Falkeisen, Joh. Buxtorf , Voter , Er- 
Itannt a us Seiucm Brief wechscl, Basel, I860; E. Kautzsoh, 
Joh. Buxtorf tier Acltcre , Rcctorats-Rcdc , Basel, 1879; 
Steinsclmeider, Bibliograph. ITamUmch liber die Thcor. 
und Prakt. Litcratur dev Hcbr. Sprachc , pp. 2Setter/., 
Leipsic, 1859; Fiirst, Bibliotheca Judaica (containing many 
inaccuracies), s.v. 

T. M. K. 

BUXTORF, JOHANNES : Johannes Buxtorf, 
the son of the elder; known as Johannes Buxtorf 
II,; Christian Hebraist ; born at Basel Aug. 13. 
1599; died there Aug. 16, 1664. Before the age of 
thirteen he matriculated at the University of Basel, 
and in Dec., 1615, graduated as master of arts from 
that institution. He then went to Heidelberg, where 
he continued his studies under David Pyrilus, Abra¬ 
ham Scultetus, A!ting, and others. In 1618 he at¬ 
tended the synod at Dordrecht [Dort], where he 
formed a friendship with Simon Episcopius, Ludwig 
Crocius, and others. He succeeded his father, after 
the death of the latter, in the chair of Hebrew at the 
university; and so closely did he follow 
Becomes in his father’s footsteps that it became 
Professor of proverbial to say, “Non ovum ovo 
Hebrew. similius quam Buxtorf pater et tilius. ” 
He gained an almost equal reputation 
in the same domain as his father. Although he re¬ 
ceived offers from Groningen, Leyden, and various 
other places, he preferred to retain his position at 
Basel. He was four times married, and in his latter 
years experienced many sorrows. 

Like his father, Buxtorf maintained relations with 
several learned Jews. He employed Abraham 
Braunschweig (see Johannes Buxtorf) to purchase 
Hebrew books for him; and for many years he cor¬ 
responded with the scholarly Jacob Roman of Con¬ 
stantinople regarding the acquisition of certain He¬ 
brew manuscripts and rare printed works. For 
Buxtorf was also engaged in the sale of Hebrew 
books; among his purchasers being the commercial 
representative of Cardinal Richelieu, Stella de Tery 
et Morimont, who occasionally sojourned at Basel, 
and Joh. Heinrich Hotting er, a professor of Zurich, 
with whom Buxtorf was on terms of close friend¬ 
ship. He also frequently furnished Hebrew books 
to the Zurich library. Buxtorf corresponded not 
only with Jacob Roman and Leon Siau of Constanti¬ 
nople (the latter of whom afterward embraced Chris¬ 
tianity and became pliysician-in-ordinary to a Tran¬ 
sylvanian prince), but with the teacher Simon Gat, 
and with the friend of the latter, Florio Porto of 
Mantua, both of whom were commissioned by Bux¬ 
torf to purchase Hebrew books in Italy; with the 
learned rabbi Menahem Zion Porto Cohen of Padua, 
whom Buxtorf did not treat in a very 
His friendly manner; with Menasse b. Is- 
Eminent rael ; David Cohen de Lara of Ham- 
Corre- burg; Jacob Abendana of Amster- 
spondents. dam, for whose “ Miklol Yofi 77 he wrote 
an approbation; Isaac Abendana, 
brother of the foregoing; Joseph DeeMedigo, with 
whom he was personally acquainted; and many 
others. 

Buxtorf prepared new editions of several of his 


father s works [especially the “ Tiberias ”] ; and, as 
in the case of the “ Concordance 77 and the “ Talmudic- 
Rabbinieal Lexicon, 77 completed and prepared for 
publication those that had been left unfinished. 
Nineteen years after the death of his father lie be¬ 
came involved in a controversy with Louis Cappel- 
bus regarding the antiquity of the Hebrew vowel- 
signs ; and although the question was one purely his¬ 
torical, it nevertheless contained a substratum of 
dogma, and in a number of polemical writings was 
conducted with great intensity and bitterness on both 
sides. The following original works of Buxtorf 
were published; “De Lingual Hcbraicas Originc et 
Antiquitate 77 (Basel, 1644; not as Herzog, 1643); 
“Florilegium Hebraicum Con tineas Elegantes Sen- 
tencias, Proverbia, Apophthegmata: ex Optimis 
Quibusque Maximo vero Priscis Hebrasorum Scrip- 
toribus Collect am et . . . Alpliabetice Dispositum” 
(Basel, 1648). Especially noteworthy also are Bux¬ 
torf’s Latin translations of the “ Moreli 77 
His of Maimonides, “Doctor Perplexo- 
Orig-inal rum” (Basel, 1629), and the “Cuzari 77 
Works. of Judah ha-Levi, “Liber Cosri 77 (Ba¬ 
sel, 1660). Buxtorf also wrote a long 
series of dissertations on the writings of Abravanel, 
among which may be mentioned “ De m3 Sive de 
Excitii Poena, 77 “ De Longa Vita Primorum Paren- 
tum,” “De Statu et Jure Regio, 77 “De Mosis No¬ 
mine.” All these first appeared singly, and then 
either as “ Dissertaciones Philologo-Theologicre 77 
(Basel, 1662), or in Ugolino’s “Thesaurus” (xxv.);, 
■while several others, such as “ De Lepra Vestimcn- 
torum et ZEdium,” “De Poesi Veteri Hebraica in 
Libris Sacris Usitata,” “De Principio Anni,” etc., 
were appended to the translation of the “Cuzari.” 

Bibliography: Revue Etudes Juivcs , viii. 74-95, xiii. 260- 
376. Rich biographical material on Buxtorf the Younger may 
he found in his unpublished correspondence, and also in that 
addressed by him to Hottinger (which is preserved in the pub¬ 
lic libraries at Basel and Zurich). 

T. M. Iv. 

BUXTORF, JOHANNES B.: Nephew of Jo¬ 
hannes Jakob Buxtorf; born Jan. 8,1663; died June 
19, 1732. He was professor of Hebrew at Basel, and 
published “Specimen Phraseologias V. T. Hebr.” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1717). 
t. M. K. 

BUXTORF, JOHANNES JAKOB: Professor 
of Hebrew at Basel; son of Johannes Buxtorf II. by 
his fourth wife; born Sept. 4, 1645; died April 4, 
1705. According to a letter written by his father to 
Coccejus (“Op. Anecd.” ii. 738) in 1663, he was able 
at eighteen to read the Hebrew text of the Bible and 
of the Targums; and he is said also to have had some 
acquaintance with the Rabbinic and the Syriac. 
After his death the library collected by the three 
Buxtorfs (I., II., and III.), and valued at 300 louis 
d’or, was secured for 1,000 thalers by the public 
library at Basel, where it still forms a separate 
department. 

t. M. K. 

BUXTORF, JOHANNES RUDOLPHUS: 

Great-grandson of Johannes Buxtorf I.; born at 
Basel Oct. 24, 1747; died 1815. After completing 
his studies in his native city, he became private tutor 
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in the family of the count of Schaumburg-Lippe. 
On his return to Basel he became professor of rhet¬ 
oric and theology at the university (1793). He also 
lectured and wrote on Biblical archeology. 

T . M. K 

BTJZ : Second son of Nalior (Gen. xxii. 21). From 
Hie language of the genealogical lists, however, it 
is to be inferred that the name applies to a tribe; 
and from Jer. xxv. 23 it is clear that it was an Ara¬ 
bic one. It is probable that Eliliu, the friend of Job 
(Job xxxii. 2, 6), was of this tribe, 
j. jit. G. B. L. 

BUZAGLIO, BUZAGLI, or BUSAGLO, 
SHALOM BEN MOSES : Cabalist; born in Mo¬ 
rocco (where his father was “rosh yeshibah”) at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century; died in 1780. 
He was a disciple of the cabalist Abraham Azulai, 
rabbi of Morocco, and filled the position of dayyan. 
Owing to voyages in the Orient made in his capac¬ 
ity of collector of alms for the relief of the poor 
in Palestine, he became acquainted with the chief 
cabalists of the period. He also visited Europe, and 
sojourned some time in London. 

Buzaglio published the following works: (1) 
“Mikdash Melek” (The Sanctuary of the King), a 
commentary on the Zohar, published by Meldola (4 
vols., Amsterdam, 1750); (2) “ Hadrat Melek ” (The 
Beauty of the King), a commentary on the Zohar, 
compiled from Isaac Luria and Hayydm Vital (2 
vols., Amsterdam, 1766; London, 1772); (3) “Ivisse 
Melek ” (The Throne of the King), annotations on 
the Tikkune Zohar (Amsterdam, 1769); (4) “Hod 
Melek ” (The Majesty of the King), commentary on 
the book ZeniTita of the Zoliar (London, no date); 
(5) “ Sefer ha-Zoliar, ” notes on the Zohar, published 
together with the text (London, 1772); (6) “Kebod 
Melek ” (The Honor of the King), a collection of 
cabalistic derashot (London, no date); (7) “Ma‘aseh 
she-Hayah Kak-IIayah” (What Happened Was in 
This Fashion), report of the proceedings of a law¬ 
suit (London, 1774); (8) “Kuntras Ma‘aseh Adonai 
Ki Nora Hu ” (Fascicle on the Work of God, Which 
Is Majestic), an appeal to the public concerning 
the authority of Buzaglio’s judgment in a lawsuit, 
in Hebrew and Judino-Germau (London, 1774); 
(9) “ Tokahat le-Bliobabim we-Takkanah le-Shabim ” 
(Admonition for Transgressors and Rehabilitation 
for the Repentant), consisting of two letters to Israel 
Mesliullam Solomon, also concerning Buzaglio’s 
lawsuit (London, 1774). 

Although these cabalistic works bear his name on 
the title-page, they are merely compilations of teach¬ 
ings attributed by Azulai, his teacher, to Luria and 
Hayyim Vital, Buzaglio took part in the discussion 
that arose among many cabalists, whether Jews 
should be allowed to undergo vaccination, discov¬ 
ered shortly before that day. Buzaglio pronounced 
himself in favor of vaccination, but disputed the 
priority of Jenner in regard to its discovery. 

Bibliography : Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim be-Hadash, letter. 
Shin 16; Steinsclmeider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2511; Benjacob, Ozar 
hq-Scfar im, pp. 134-135, 245; Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 
p. 377; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud, i. 127-128; Zedner, Cat. Hehr. Books 
Brit. Mus. p. 163; Jacobs and Wolf, Bibl. Anglo-Jud. pp. 
Ill, 112. 
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BTJZAGLO, WILLIAM: English inventor and 
empiric; died at London in 1788. His first claim ta 
distinction was his introduction of stoves made on a. 
new plan, and intended for the heating of large pub¬ 
lic buildings. He afterward practised medicine and 
professed to be able to cure the gout without drugs, 
by muscular exercise alone. Whatever may have 
been the real efficacy of his method—which seems 
analogous to the modern massage—he was generally 
regarded as an empiric because of the nature of his 
advertisement, abounding, as it did, in self-lauda¬ 
tion. His manifesto was humorously parodied by 
Captain Grose in a handbill, given with a caricature, 
entitled “Patent Exercise, or Les Caprices de la 
Goutte. ” 

Bibliography : Lysons, Environs of London , iii. 479. 

j. G. L. 

BUZECCHI. See Bozecciii. 

BYELAYA TZERKOV (called in Hebrew 
!"n&0 : Town in the government of Kiev, Russia. 
Its Jewish settlement must have been formed after 
1550, when the wavwode of Kiev, having built there 
a castle, attracted many inhabitants to the town by 
granting them numerous privileges. 

The Jewish community of By-elaya Tzerkov is 
mentioned in the list of those given by Nathan Nata 
of Hanover as having been destroyed by the hordes 
of Chmielnicki in 1650 (“Yaven Mezulali,” ed. Dy- 
hernfurtli, p. 3b). As the town, however, was the 
stronghold of the Cossacks before 1648 (Kostomarov, 
;i Bogdan Chmielnicki,” i' 24 et seq.), it is hardly prob¬ 
able that the Jews could have remained until the 
arrival of Chmielnicki. In any case, the fact that 
Samuel Faibusli of Vienna, in his account of the 
Chmielnicki persecutions (“Tit ha-Yaven”), does 
not mention Byelaya Tzerkov proves that the Jew¬ 
ish community in the town was not of great impor¬ 
tance. From 1651 until its occupation by the Rus¬ 
sians in 1793, Byelaya Tzerkov was dominated 
alternately^ by the Cossacks and by the Poles, and 
could scarcely have had a large Jewish population. 

Its importance as a Jewish community" dates from 
the end of the eighteenth century, when it numbered 
about 12,000 Jews in a population of 20,700. In 
1817 a Hebrew printing-office was established there, 
from which many Hebrew books were issued. The 
first work published was a book of sermons for 
Hanukkali and Purim, entitled “Or be-Hadash. ” 
Byelaya Tzerkov now (1902) has a synagogue and 
seven houses of prayer, the greater part of its Jews 
belonging to the Hasidic sect. The Jewish popula¬ 
tion in 1898 was about 9,000 out of a total of 22,703. 

Bibliography : Gurland, Le-korot lia-Gczcrot be-Tisrael, 

in Ozar ha-Sifrut. vols. iii., iv., v.; Rcucsty , 1648, No. 875; 

Harkavy, in Shornik, 1896, p. 105 ; Semenov , s.v. 

n. R. I. Br. 

BYELAYA VEZH. See Sarkel. 

BYELOSTOK (Polish, Bialystok) : Town in 
the government of Grodno, Russia; by r rail 52 
miles southwest of Grodno; one of the youngest in 
Lithuania. Little is known of the history- of its 
Jewish community 7- . There is a tradition (see “ Ha- 
Kol,” i.. Nos. 41 et seq.) that its last owner before 
its incorporation into Russia, the waywode Count 
Branitzky r —at whose instance in 1749 King Augus- 
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tus III. of Poland raised the proprietary village to 
the dignity of a town—invited Jews to settle there 
in houses and stores which he built for 
Early them at Iris own expense. He also 
Tradition, erected for them a synagogue — a 
wooden structure which is to-day one 
of the curiosities of the city. There is no record of 
the effect which the transition from Polish to Prus¬ 
sian dominion in 1793, and later from Prussian to 
Russian rule after the Treaty of Tilsit in 1807, had 
on the Jewish community, which must have been 
considerable in those times. But there is reason to 
believe that the short-lived German rule helped to 
stimulate commerce and industry and was the cause 
of German predominance in the business affairs 
of Byelostok at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. 

Rabbi Kalonymus Kalman Lichtenstein, brother 
of R. Abraham Yekutiel, author of “Zer f a Abra¬ 
ham ” on Si fro 
(Dyliernfurtli, 
lSil), who, in 
the work of his 
grandson, Rabbi 
A b r a h a m o f 
Prossnitz, enti¬ 
tled “ Ha-Torali- 
we-ha-Mizwah ” 

(Wilna, 1820), is 
referred to as 
rabbi of Byelos¬ 
tok, is probably 
the first rabbi of 
the community 
of whom there is 
any record. In 
the “Shem ha- 
Gedolim lie-Ha- 
dasli ” mention 
is also made of 
Rabbi Solomon 
of Byelostok 
(second half of 
the eighteenth 
century), and of 
his successor, R. 

Aryeh Loeb b. 

Baruch Bendet, 
author of the 
work ‘‘Shaagat Aryeh,” on the tractate Makkot 
of the Babylonian Talmud (Byelostok, 1805). Then 
probably came Rabbi Nehemia, whose responsum 
upon the reading of the “ketubah,” or marriage 
contract, at weddings, written by him in 1835, was 
published by Benzion Zeclmilopoviteh of Russia, in 
Vienna (printed by Adalbert della Torre, 1859). The 
existence of this Rabbi Nehemia is known only 
through that responsum, and is doubted by both 
Benjacoband Zedner, who seem to believe that Zecli- 
nilopovitch printed it under an assumed name. 
This would agree with Fuenn’s statement (“Kencset 
5. Israel, ” p. 301) that Rabbi Closes Ze’eb became rabbi 
of Byelostok in 1824. Moses Ze’eb was the author 
of “Mareot ha-Zobeot,” a work on abandonment 
(Byelostok, 1810), and of “ Aggudat Ezob,” sermon: 

( ib . 1824), and formerly rabbi of Tiktin. 


After Ze’eb’s death there was an interregnum, 
during which R. Eliakim Getzel acted as rabbi with¬ 
out having the title, until about 1860, when R. Yom- 
Tob Lipman Heilprin of Meseritz was called to 
Byelostok. Heilprin, who in his former community 
had had many quarrels with the Hasidim about his 
crusade against smoking in the synagogue, encoun¬ 
tered many difficulties in his new position. His 
refusal to officiate at a wedding ceremony in the 
“cliorschul,” or quasi-Reform synagogue, caused 
him to be imprisoned at Grodno; and he was freed 
only after a long and expensive struggle. After his 
death in 1878, his son, R. Hayyim Herz 
Eminent (born 1850), who edited his father's 
B-abbis. voluminous work of responsa, “‘Oneg 
Yom-Tob, ” was acting rabbi for about 
five years, until R. Samuel Mobilewer of Radom 
was elected to the rabbinate in 1883 (see Samuel 
MoiiiLEWEii). After the death of Mohilewcr in 

1898, R. ILiyyim 
Herz Heilprin 
again became 
acting rabbi. 
Men* Marcus, a 
graduate of the 
rabbinical sem¬ 
inary of ‘Wilna, 
has been the gov- 
eminent rabbi 
of Byelostok for 
more than thirty 
veara (d. Dec. 
1900). 

Byelostok was 
always an indus¬ 
trial city r ; and 
the material con- 
dition of its 
inhabitants is 
therefore supe¬ 
rior to that of 
the population 
of other cities in 
poverty-stricken 
Lithuania. Its 
chief industry, 
the manufacture 
of cloth, was up 
to the middle of 
the nineteenth century mostly in the hands of Ger¬ 
mans, who, however, relied largely on Jewish capital. 
Nahum Mintz and Sender Bloch were the first Jews 
to engage in the manufacture of cloth 
Jewish (1850); Mintz being also the first to 
Mann- employ the steam-engine in that in- 
facturers. dustry at Byelostok. Among the other 
pioneer Jewish manufacturers were J. 

S. Barish, Breinin & Zabludovsky, and A. Halber- 
stamm; the last-named being the father of the prom¬ 
inent banker Henry Halberstamm, who went to 
Germany to study the system of manufacturing in 
western countries. At present the Jews equal, in 
some points even excel, the Germans in cloth-making. 

The growth of the population and the prosperity 
of Byelostok for the last forty years must be attrib¬ 
uted almost entirely to the Jews. There does not 



The Old Synagogue of Byelostok. 

(From a photograph.) 
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seem to have been any increase of the Gentile popu¬ 
lation during that period. Semenov, “ Geographical 
and Statistical Dictionary of the Russian Empire ” 

(i. 372), gives the Jewish population of Byelostok in 
1860 as 11,288 in a total population of 16,544. In 
1889, according to “ Entziklopedicheski Slovar,” 
1896 (the latest official authority available), it was 
48,552 in a total population of 56,629. S. R. Lan¬ 
dau, in his excellent description of the Jewish com¬ 
munity of Byelostok at the present 
Vital time says, in his “Un ter Judischen Pro- 
Statistics. letariern 77 (Vienna, 1898), pp. 45-58, 
that there are hardly 5,000 Chris¬ 
tians among its 65,000 inhabitants. Semenov men¬ 
tions only 3 cloth-factories in Byelostok in 1860; the 
present number, according to Leonty Soloweitscliik 
(“Un Proletariat Meconnu,” p. 100, Brussels, 1898), 
is 60, besides about 20 establishments of allied indus¬ 
tries. 7 The number of Jewish weavers, according to 
Landau, is in round numbers 2,000. Almost all 
other industries and trades, as well as commercial 
enterprises, are in Jewish hands. The tobacco in¬ 
dustry, which in Byelostok is second in importance 
only to the cloth industry, is entirely in the hands 
of Jews. In the earlier part of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury Byelostok had a Hebrew printing-office, from 
which the first book known to have been printed j 
was issued in 1805 and the last in 1824. 

The Jewish community of Byelostok is the most 
prosperous in Lithuania, and its communal institu¬ 
tions are models of their kind. The Korobka (meat- 
tax) and the yearly quota of conscripts to the army, 
which are the cause of much trouble in most Russo- 
Jewish communities, are dealt with here in a spirit 
of j ustice which satisfies all parties concerned. Byel¬ 
ostok has one large synagogue, or “scliul,” one 
“ chorschul, ” four or five large “batte midrasliim,” 
and about twice as many small ones, or “minya- 
nim. ” It lias also one of the finest Jewisli hospitals 
in the empire, a home for the aged, two u gemilut 
hasadim,” or free loan institutions, a Talmud-Torah 
with about 500 pupils, and many other benevolent 
societies. 

The number of distinguished Jews born or who 
have made their home in Byelostok is consideiable. 
Isaac Zabludovsky, the ancestor of the most influen¬ 
tial family in Byelostok, is said to have been the fiist 
Jewish millionaire in Russia. Michael Zabludovsky 
(1803-69), author of a work, “Misli‘an Mayim,” on 
the rational interpretation of the Haggadali, and 
Professor Zabludovsky, specialist in 
Notable massage at the University of Berlin, 
Jews. belong to the same family. Eliezer 
Ilalberstamm, the wealthy scholar and 
author, was connected with them by marriage. 
Jacob Bacliaracli, who corresponded with Rapoport, 
Zunz, Luzzatto, and other great scholars of the cen¬ 
tury,and wrote on the Hebrew alphabet and other 
subjects, lived in B} r elostok. The Nestor of mod¬ 
ern Hebrew literature in Russia, A. B. Gottlober, 
spent his last years in Byelostok, and is buried there. 
The poetM. M. Dolitzky; Arthur Freeman, son of 
the Hebrew writer; A. D. Lieberman; and Leo 
Weiner of Harvard University, Massachusetts, U. 
S. A., were bom there. J. Ciiazanovitz, the noted 
Zionist, who devotes his energy and almost his entire 
III.—29 


income to the national library which he founded in 
Jerusalem, is one of the interesting characters of 
Byelostok. Lazar Atlas, the critic, and formerly 
editor of the “ Ha-Kerem,” has been a bank official 
in the city since 1895. 


Bibliography: In addition to the works cited in the article, 
Ch. J. Kremer, Massa Byelostok , Keneset Israel , v. 1, War- 
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BYELSK : Town in the government of Grodno, 
Russia. It is impossible to name the exact date 
when Jews first settled here. In the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, during the reign of Sigismund Augustus, the 
Byelsk Jews were accused of ritual murder, but 
were acquitted. This trial, together with a similar 
one at Narva, resulted in the promulgation of a 
royal edict, termed “ Privilegia,” forbidding the tor¬ 
ture of Jews accused of using Christian blood for 
their ritual. The king himself was to try these 
cases; and the accusation had to be proved in the 
manner mentioned in the “Privilegia.” 

Byelsk has a total population of 7,461, including 
(in 1898) 5,500 Jews. The economic conditions of 
the latter are generally poor. There is fierce com¬ 
petition among the petty shopkeepers, constituting 
about 75 per cent of the Jewish population. About 
440 Jews are engaged in tailoring, baking, shoe¬ 
making, etc., while 60 are laborers. The increase 
of poverty is manifested by the number of appli¬ 
cants for charity at the Passover. These increased 
from 95 in 1894 to 195 in 1898. The committee of 
charities, numbering 300 members, collects annu¬ 
ally about 2,000 rubles for the poor. There is a 
Talmud-Torah with 113 pupils, and an elementary 
public school having two classes. 

Bibliography: Regesty , i. 240, 247. 

II. R. b - ,J - 

BYESHENKOVICHI : Town in the district of 
Lepelsk, government of Vitebsk, Russia. In 1898, in 
a total population of 5,000, about 4,000 were Jews, 
of whom 576 were artisans. They had a synagogue, 
many houses of prayer, three benevolent societies, 
and numerous religious schools. 

s. S. J. 

BYK, EMIL : Austrian lawyer and deputy; 
born Jan. 14, 1845, at Janow, near Trembowla, in 
Galicia. 

In 1885 Byk was chosen chairman of the charity 
committee of the Cultiisratk of Lemberg, and is now 
(1902) president of the Jewish community there; in 
1890 he was a “ Stadtverordneter ” and president of 
the Shomer Israel Society; in 1891 he was elected to 
represent Brody and Zloczowin the Reichsrath; and 
he was reelected at every subsequent election. Byk 
has served on several important committees of the 
Reichsrath, such as the Volkswirthscliaftsausschuss 
and Justizausschuss. Some of his more important 
speeches in that body are: an address in 1S93 against 
Prince Lichtenstein on the establishment of a Jew¬ 
ish theological seminary; an address, May 4, 1S9S, 
against the proposition that the sittings of the com¬ 
mittee to consider the charges against ex-Prime Min¬ 
ister Badeni should be public; and a stirring address, 
Nov. 24, 1898), on the “ Ausnahmszustand ” in Ga¬ 
licia, which was very well received. Byk is promi- 
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nent in the legal profession, and takes a leading part 
in Jewish affairs not only in Lemberg but in Galicia 
generally. 

Bibliography : Bloch, Ocst. WochcnschriftASSC^ No. 1; 1804 

No oi : 1000, No. 43: Stenographistfie Pfotokollc dcsAhgc- 

ordnctcnhauscs , ISOS, 1899, index. 

6* P. Wi. 

BYKHOV : District town in the government of 
Mohilev, Russia. At the census of 1898 the total pop¬ 
ulation was 6,536, including 3,172 Jews, of whom 
587 were artisans. Host of the Jews are extremely 
poor, and at times they lack the simple necessities 
of life. One hundred and twenty-seven families 
had to apply for relief at the Passover. There are 
a “bikkur holim” society (for the visitation of the 
sick), a ” limit lia-zedek” (poorhouse), and a “kib- 
bud yom-tob ” society (an organization for providing 
help during holidays). In the vicinity of Bykhov 
are situated Sapezhinka (a village where 44 Jewish 
families own 357 deciatines of land) and an agricul¬ 
tural colony, Vynn (with 20 Jewish families who 
own a.tract of 200 deciatines). 

ir - k. S. J. 

-Historical Data : During the uprising of the 

Cossacks under Bogdan Clnnielnicki, 1648-49, the 
greater part of the Jews of Bykhov, who did not 
embrace Christianity, were killed. From a report 
of the Polish agent Voislia to King Jan Cazimir 
(dated Mobilev on the Dnieper, Aug. 25, 1662) it is 
evident that the Jews of Bykhov who were forcibly 
baptized did not become true adherents of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, and that they gave their support 
to the Polish commander Groehowski, who had been 
captured by the Russians on the Bykhov road and 
imprisoned. At the same time Major Jacob Shtreg, 
an engineer from Moscow, who was dissatisfied on 
account of the humiliation lie received from the Rus¬ 
sians during the siege of Smolensk and Bykhov, re¬ 
ported that he would soon come to Moliilev in the 
service of the Polish king, together with the Jews 
of Bykhov, with whom he had made arrangements 
for the occasion. 

The Russian archimandrite, Vasilevich of Slutzk 
(Lithuania), in a letter addressed to Prince Radziwill, 
lord of the manor, complained of the great losses he 
had sustained by the Jews—not the old settlers of 
Slutzk, but those who emigrated from Bykhov and 
from the Ukraina, among whom there were many 
who had been converted to the Greek Orthodox re¬ 
ligion and had now turned back to Judaism. Thus, 
for instance, a Jewess from Russia who had been 
converted to Christianity more than ten years before, 
and who had married a Muscovite Christian, per¬ 
suaded him to remove to Slutzk, where she and 
the sister and children of her husband, as well as her 
own children, changed their faith to Judaism. 

Owing to an application of Abraham Wolfovich, 
a Jew from Bykhov, a copy of a document of the 
city records of Orsha, given to Isaash and Abraham 
Wolfovich of Bykhov, was entered Aug. 13, 1G71, 
in the city records of Brest-Litovsk. It contained a 
privilege granted by King Michael to the city of 
Old Bykhov, Oct. 20, 1669, releasing the commu¬ 
nity from the payment of taxes for twenty years on 


account of the deplorable condition of its inhabit¬ 
ants, who had been utterly ruined by the attacks of 
the Cossacks and the Muscovites. 

Bibliography: Zuk ha-'Ittim; JRcgcsty i Nadnisi. Nos 
9.-4, 10 i»S, 1005, 1081; A rch cologichc^ki Sboniik vii, 142*‘ 
Akty Wilo)slan Areheologiclicskoi Kommissii , iv. 4G*'Kos¬ 
tomarov, Bogdan Chmiclnltzy , ii. 55, Iii. 302. 

TI. R. 

BYRON, GEORGE GORDON, LORD : Eng¬ 
lish poet; born in Halles street, London, Jan. 22, 
1788; died at Missolonghi, Greece, April 19, 1824.' 
The only one of his works which has any relation 
to Jewish topics is his “Hebrew Melodies,” some of 
which have proved as popular as any of his lyrics. 
These melodies were written to oblige Byron’s friend 
Douglas Kinnaird. Their meter lacks spontaneity; 
the subject-matter has often nothing whatsoever to 
do with anything Hebraic; and their imagery is 
often conventional and unpicturesque. “ She Walks 
in Beauty,” for example, might be Irish as well as 
Hebrew. It was written on Byron’s return from 
a ball, where he had seen and admired Mrs. (later 
Lady) Wilmot Horton, wife of the poet’s relative, 
the governor of Ceylon. She appeared at the ball, 
dressed in black and covered with spangles. 

Much the same may be said of “It Is the Hour 
When from the Boughs. ” On the other hand, “ Oh 
Weep for Those ” is essentially Jewish in its subject- 
matter, and is written in a strain worthy of its 
author. The last verse is well known: 

“ Tribes of tbe wandering foot and weary breast, 

How shall ye flee away and be at rest ? 

The wild dove liatb her nest, the fox bis cave, 

Mankind their country—Israel, the grave.” 

Another poem, symbolic of Judaic history, “ The 
Assyrian Came Down Like a Wolf on the Fold,” is 
not written, however, in Byron’s usual smooth and 
euphonious style. 

The “ Hebrew Melodies ” never satisfied their au¬ 
thor. Twitted on the subject by Moore, he ex¬ 
claimed : 

“Sunburn Nathan! [the composer who had set them to 
music] Why do you always twit me with his Ebrew nasalities? 
Have I not already told you it was all Kinnaird’s doing and my 
own exquisite facility of temper ? ” 

The poems constituting the “Melodies ” were writ¬ 
ten in 1814 for music composed by Isaac Nathan, 
who had been introduced to Byron two years previ¬ 
ously. The music was mainly “a selection from the 
favorite airs sung in the religious ceremonies of the 
Jews” (“Nathan’s Fugitive Pieces,” p. ix., ed. 1829, 
p. 144); and Kinnaird, who was a dilet tante, induced 
Byron to supply the words. Subsequently Jolm 
Bra it am arranged and sang tlie songs, but did not 
assist in composing them. 



of Byron , Feb. 22, 1815. 

J - E. Ms. 

BYZANTINE EMPIRE : Name given to tbe 
eastern division of the Roman empire. On May 11, 
330, Constantinople became the capital of the Roman 
empire, and the Greek Orient thereafter developed 
independently. In these countries of the Eastern 
empire, including Palestine, the Jews lived in great 
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masses, so that the fate of the Jewish people was 
decided in Constantinople. 

The association of “navicularii ” (ship- and cargo- 
owners) of Constantinople had attempted to force 
(he .lews and the Samaritans to join them and to 
share in the burdens of the society; but a decree 
dated Feb. 20, 390, bearing the names of the em¬ 
perors Valcntinian II., Theodosius, and Arcadius, 
decided that the communities of the Jews and the 
Samaritans could not legally be forced to join the 
navicularii, and that at most their wealthy mem¬ 
bers only could be taxed (“Codex Theodosianus,” 
xiii. 5, 18). This decree was most important to the 
Jews, formally of them were ship-owners, and more 
than one-half of the shipping in Alexandria was 
controlled by Jews (Synesius, “Epist.” iv.). While 
in the Western empire the Jews were 
Privileged compelled to fill civic offices, the East- 
Position. ern empire accorded certain privileges 
at least to the elders (“viri specta¬ 
cles”) and to the patriarchs of the community 
(“Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 14). The rule of Arcadius 
was on the whole favorable to the Jews, and these 
privileges of the patriarchs were renewed Feb. 3, 404. 
In 412, disturbances of the Jewish service and the 
confiscation of Jewish synagogues were forbidden 
(ib. xvi. 8, 21). In 438 Theodosius II. had all laws 
codified and published relating to the Jews (“ No¬ 
velise Tlieod.” title iii.). 

In the mean time several events had occurred to 
disturb the relations between Jews and Christians. 
In 343 a riot is said to have broken out among the 
Jews of Palestine, during which they killed many 
Greeks and Samaritans (Tlieophanes, “ Clirono- 
grapliia,” ed. Migne, cviii. 139); and similar events 
are reported in the “Clironicon” of Jerome (com¬ 
pare Theodoret, iv. 6) as occurring in the fifteenth 
year of Constantins* reign (352). In fact, even Tal¬ 
mudic sources speak of the hardships inflicted upon 
the Jews under Caesar Gallus at the hands of his 
general, Ursicinus. The Homan army captured Di- 
ocaesarea (Sepphoris), the stronghold of the up¬ 
rising, and, among other cities, Lydda and Tiberias, 
which were completely destroyed. The leader of 
the rebellion is called by the Romans “Patricias,” 
and in Jewish sources “Natrona”; the latter, how¬ 
ever, seems to he an assumed Messianic name, like 
that of Nehemiah ben Husliiel, who. according to 
an obscure passage of the Midrash (on Ps. lx. 3), 
died before the gates of Jerusalem in the war 
against Constantinople. Among other severe penal¬ 
ties, Consfcantius renewed the law which forbade 
the Jews to enter Jerusalem (Sozomen, ii. 9, iii. 17). 
The severe measures against them were somewhat 
relaxed during the short reign of Julian tiie 
Apostate, but as early as the reign of Theodo¬ 
sius I. outrages were committed upon 
Ill-Feeling them, the bishop of Callinicus burn- 

Between ing the synagogue in Osrliocne (Am- 

Jews and brosius, “Epist.” xxix.: see Am- 
Christians. prose). Though in 402 Atticus, 
bishop of Constantinople, cured a 
paralytic Jew by baptizing him (Tlieophanes, lx. p. 
223), Arcadius did not encourage such baptisms, and 
issued a decree “de his quiad ccclesias confugiunt” 
(“Cod. Tlieod.” 1. 2). 


But under the bigoted Theodosius II. the clergy 
had a free hand in Jew-baiting. In Alexandria, 
through the fanatic bishop Cyrill, open hostility 
broke out between the Jews and the Christians, and 
Cyrill succeeded in cruelly expelling the Jews from 
the city in 415 (Socrates, “Hist. Eccl.” vii. 15; The- 
ophanes, lx. p. 223). The prefect of the city com¬ 
plained, but at Constantinople the bishop was sup¬ 
ported ; nor did the authorities there interfere when 
the Jews were driven from Crete. On the other 
hand, Theodosius II., with perfect justice, threat¬ 
ened punishment to the Jews for insulting the Chris¬ 
tian religion by some Purim joke (“Cod. Theod.” 
xvi. 8, 18, 21), 

According to a report falsely ascribed to Athana¬ 
sius, the Jews of Beirut are said to have insulted the 
image of Jesus (Leo Hiaconns, “Hist.” x. 5, ed. 
Migne, cxvii. 896). In Imnestar or Immum, a little 
town between Antioch and Chalcis, a similar occur¬ 
rence is said to have caused the death of a Christian 
boy; and the perpetrators of the joke were of course 
severely punished (Socrates, lx. vii. 16; Tlieophanes. 
lx. p. 227). In consequence of this event the Chris¬ 
tians of Antioch took away from the Jews their 
synagogues (423). The emperor himself did not re¬ 
spect the property of the Jews, for in 429, after the 
extinction of the patriarchate, he seized its tax, which 
formerly went to the patriarch, for the imperial 
treasury (“Cod. Theod.” xvi. 8, 29). 

It was Theodosius, also, who expelled the Jews 
from Constantinople proper, assigning them to a 
district on the other side of the Golden Horn above 
Galata, called Stenuin (Zrevdv), Stanor, or Stanayre 
(but now changed to Juderia or Ju- 
In deca), in which was also their ceme- 

Constanti- tery. Hitherto they had occupied in 
nople. the city itself a special quarter, the 
copper market (xa/xoirparEia), contain¬ 
ing their synagogue, which was turned later into a 
Christian church. They were now under the juris¬ 
diction of a special strategus; but Manuel Comnenus 
again put them under the municipal authorities (Du 
Fresne, “Histoire Byzantine,” ii. 167, Paris, 1680). 
Benjamin of Tudela, also, did not find the Jews in 
the city itself, but across the inlet. A staircase, 
which probably led to the Jewish cemetery, was 
called 'E fipaiK?/ caa/.a (Ducange, “Notai in Alexia- 
dem,” ad 161 D.). Jews and Samaritans here held 
such large manufacturing interests that merchants 
in general were called “Samaritans” (Schwarz, “Sa- 
marit. Pen tat.” p. 42). 

The feeling of Emperor Zeno (474-491) against the 
Jews is illustrated by a remark at the races of An¬ 
tioch. The “ Party of the Green ” murdered many 
Jews, threw their corpses into the fire, and burned 
their synagogue. “ They should have burned the liv¬ 
ing ones also,” said the emperor (Malalas, “Chrono- 
graphia. ” ed. Bonn, p. 889). The charioteer Kalli- 
opas, who had come to Antioch from Constantinople^ 
also caused a massacre of the Jews, July 9. 507 
(Malalas, ib. p: 396). Small wonder that there was 
a baptized Jew, Bassus, even in the Palestinian city 
Paneas (idem, p. 239). Palestine suffered much in 
those days: Acre and Ptolemais were destroyed by 
earthquakes: and in Beirut the synagogue fell 
(Joshua Stylites, ch. xlvii.). In 523 Justin renewed 
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the decree of Theodosius the Younger, forbidding 
the Jews and the Samaritans to hold positions of 
honor (“Codex Justinianus,” i. 5, 12). Although 
nominally no difference was made be- 

Samari- tween Jews and Samaritans, the latter 
tans. were even more oppressed, since the} 7 " 
could not act as witnesses, nor will 
away their property. During the reign of Zeno, 
in 400, at Pentecost, the Samaritans of Nablus fell 
upon the Christians, maltreated their bishop, and 
desecrated their church; as a punishment the em¬ 
peror took away their holy mountain, Gerizim, pre¬ 
sented it to the Christians, and built a church 
there. 

Under Justinian (527-567) the Samaritans rose 
again, chose Julian b. Saliar for their king (June, 
530), fell upon the Christians, and burned their 
churches. The emperor’s troops suppressed the 
riots, killed 20,000 Samaritans, and executed the 
leaders. Many Samaritans thereupon were con¬ 
verted; the others remained at Nablus and in the 
vicinity of Mt. Gerizim (Thcophanes, l.e. p. 411; 
Procopius, “Historia Arcana,” ch. ii.; “Cliron. 
Paschale,” ed. Bonn, p. 619). The Jews did not 
take part in this riot (Malalas, l.e. p. 445), the imme¬ 
diate cause of which was a quarrel at an athletic 
game. It is known that Jews and Samaritans were 
employed as charioteers (ib. p. 446). During a race 
at Ctesarea in Palestine both the Jews and the 
Samaritans engaged in a riot (Tlieophanes, l.e. ad 
annum 555) against the Christians, pulled down 
their churches, and killed Stephen, the prefect of 

tlie city. Tlio emjjeror liacl tlae rioters severely 

punished by Amantius, or Adamantius (Procopius, 
l.e. ed. Bonn, pp. 150-152). It was perhaps in mock¬ 
ery of the Jews that there was in the circus of Con¬ 
stantinople the inscription Ua ? Miarivapx?/c (“Ruler of 
Palestine”) as the name of a horse (Kumanudes, 
Ivvayoyi ) ’Atfewr AO / joavpioTuv , p. 248, Athens, 1883). 
On the other hand, the Jewish era (“ aera mundi ”) 
is found on an inscription from the year 858, at 
Nicoea in Bitliynia (“ Byzantinisclie Zeitschrift, ” i. 
77). The Jews had always defended the Persians. 
When Telia in Mesopotamia was besieged by Kobad 
in 505, the Jews, through treachery, fell into the 
hands of the Greeks, and were all massacred by tlie 
Greek general Leontius (Josliua Stylites, ed. Wright, 
ch. lviii.). 

Justinian was the first emperor who not only cur¬ 
tailed the civic rights of the Jews, but interfered 
also in their religious customs and traditions. He 
forbade the celebration of the Passover if it fell be¬ 
fore the Christian Easter (Procopius, l.e. ch. xxviii.), 
because a Christian sect, the Quartodecimani, still 
celebrated this festival together with the Jews. 
An anonymous writer violently attacks both the Jews 
and the Quartodecimani for this (Photius, “Myrio- 
biblon,” ed. Migne, ciii. 390). Tlie ancient com¬ 
munity of Barion in northern Africa was even forced 
into baptism by Justinian (Procopius, “Dc B3difi- 
ciis,” vi. 2), perhaps because it had resisted Belisa- 
rius in his expedition against the Vandals. After 
Belisarius had conquered the empire of the Vandals 
lie carried to Constantinople the venerated treasures 
of the Temple, which they had taken from Rome; 
but, ou the advice of a Jew, Justinian sent them to 


Jerusalem (Procopius, “Bellum Valid.” ii. 9). The 
Jews, having good reason to stand by the Goths, 
heroically defended Naples in southern Italy against 
Belisarius in 536 (Procopius, “Bellum Goth.” i. 8). 
It was an evil day for the Jews of Italy when they 
too came under Byzantine rule. Under Mauritius, 
in 584, a church in Jerusalem fell; the emperor sent 
Jews from Constantinople to restore it. 

Under Phocas occurred the bloody uprising of the 
Jews of Antiocii. Phocas himself was murdered, 
but his successor, Heraclius (610-642), also waded 
in the blood of the Jews. During bis reign impor¬ 
tant events took place in Palestine, which are differ¬ 
ently reported in the various chronicles. In the 
fourth year of Heraclius’ reign, according to a 
Syrian source (“ Rheinisches Museum fur Classische 
Philologie,” xlviii. 164), Salirparz, general of Clios- 
i’oes II. of Persia, conquered Damascus, in the fol¬ 
lowing year Galilee, and in the year after Jerusa¬ 
lem, killing 90,000 persons there. “The Jews 
bought the captive Christiaus for a small sum, and 
in their wickedness put them to death ”; but tlie 
source of this remarkable statement, Bar Hebneus 
Abulfaraj, is careful to qualify it by adding that 
“ most of the Christians were killed by 
War the Persians and only a small number 
Between by the Jews.” Eutycliius (Ibn Bat- 
Rome and rik), however, asserts that the Jews 

Persia. helped the Persians in this massacre 
of countless Christians, and George 
the Monk speaks of myriads of Christians mur¬ 
dered by tlie Jews at the bidding of the Persians, 

wUicla statement is corroborated Tby Tlieophanes 

(“ Byzantinische Zeitschrift, ” iii. 343). At all events 
the Jews dealt cruelly with the Christians, thereby 
hoping to induce the Persians to cede Jerusalem to 
them. According to the Syriac source the hope was 
not realized; on the contrary, all Jews from that 
city and the vicinity were exiled to Persia. When, 
after fourteen years, Heraclius came as victor into 
Palestine, the Jews of Tiberias and of Nazareth, 
under the leadership of Benjamin of Tiberias, joined 
him as allies; the emperor would have kept peace 
with them had not fanatic monks instigated him to 
a massacre. Only a few Jews escaped into Egypt 
or sought refuge in caves and in forests (Eutychius, 
ii, 241), 

In atonement for the violation of an oath to the 
Jews, the monks pledged themselves to a fast., which 
the Copts still observe; while the Syrians and the 
Melcliite Greeks ceased to keep it after the death of 
Ilqraclius; Elijah of Nisibis (“Beweis der Wahrheit 
des Glaubens, ” translation by Horst, p. 108, Colmar, 
1886) mocks at tlie observance. Heraclius is said to 
have dreamed that destruction threatened the By¬ 
zantine empire through a circumcised people. He 
therefore proposed to destroy all Jews who would 
not become Christians; and he is reported to have 
counseled Dagobert, king of the Franks, to do the 
same (Pertz, “Monumenta Germania? 
Heraclius. Historica,” i. 286, vi. 25; compare 
Joseph lia-Koben, “‘Emek lia-Baka,” 
tr. Wiener, p. 5). The saying of the Tiburtine sibyl 
(Sackur, “ Sibyllinisclie Texte, ” p. 146, Halle, 1898), 
that the Jews of the Byzantine empire would be 
converted in one hundred and twenty years, seems 
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to refer to these occurrences, since about one hun¬ 
dred and twenty years elapsed from the time of the 
Persian war under Anastasius, in 505, to the victory 
of Heraclius in 628. It has been thought that a 
Jewish apocalypse also refers to this expedition 
of Heraclius against the Persians (Buttenwieser, 

“ Elias- Apokalypse,” Leipsic, 1897; see Apoca¬ 
lyptic Literature, Neo-IIebraic; see, however, 

“ Jew. Quart, Rev.” xiv. 859). No further persecu¬ 
tions of the Jews under Heraclius are reported. But 
the Jews again showed their warlike spirit when, as 
Nicepliorus narrates, they stormed the Church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople, which at that time 
was protected by the empress Martina and her son 
Ilcracleonas. Heraclius’ dream was fulfilled in an 
unexpected way. Judea, Syria, and Egypt fell into 
the hands of the circumcised Arabs and ceased to 
exist for the Byzantine empire; and the Jews were 
no longer excluded from Jerusalem. 

The Byzantine empire was now considerably 
smaller, but all the more bitter were the persecutions 
originating there. It is said that Leo the Isaurian 
(718-741) as an itinerant pedler met some Jewish 
fortune-tellers, who predicted that lie would win the 
Roman empire if he abolished idolatry (Glycas, “ An¬ 
na!.” i. 280; Gibbon, “ Decline and Fall,” v. 185). The 
iconoclasts, of whom Leo was the first, were nick¬ 
named “Jews,”as the pure Jewish religion forbade 
image-worship. The sentence of a wise man -was 
frequently quoted: “You have often heard that the 
Hebrews and Samaritans condemn images, hence all 
those who condemn them are Jews ” (Mansi, “ Sacro- 
rum. Conoiliorum,” etc., xiii. 167). The reading of 
Isa. xl. 18, at Christmas, 814, so af- 
The Icono- fected Emperor Leo Y., the Armenian, 
clasts. that he turned iconoclast. The same 
may be supposed of the Isaurian, who 
was acquainted with Jews and Arabs. Nevertheless 
he forced the Jews of his empire to be baptized (723), 
many submitting, but at the first opportunity re¬ 
turning to their ancient faith. Others fled to freer 
countries, a number of Greek Jews going to the 
Crimea, to the Caucasian districts, or to the king¬ 
dom of the Chazars, where they effectively planted 
the seeds of Judaism. 

The former comrade inarms of Leo the Armenian, 
Emperor Michael II., stood in peculiar relations to 
Judaism. Many Jews were living in Amorion, a 
city in upper Phrygia. The Greek inhabitants be¬ 
longed to a sect which, while believing in baptism, 
lived according to the Mosaic law in all things ex¬ 
cept circumcision. In spiritual as well as in tem¬ 
poral affairs it had as its leader a man or a woman 
who must have been born a Hebrew. Michael the 
Plnygian in his youth had belonged to this sect. 
Thus he had been ruled by Jews before lie in turn 
ruled them (Additions to Tlieophanes, ed. Migne, 
cix. 56). The so-called “Attinganes” also may be 
regarded as Jews (Basnage, “Histoire des Juifs,” v. 
1482). Basil I M the Macedonian (S67-S86), third 
ruler after Michael, affected the lot of the Jews as 
no other Greek emperor had done. Knowing well 
that the religious disputations which he convoked 
between Jews and Christians led to no results, he 
promised relief from the burdensome taxation, and 
honors and offices to all Jews who should elect to 


be baptized. Perhaps by threats rather than by 
promises, he induced many Jews to be converted, al¬ 
though, as the source expressly adds, they returned 
to Judaism immediately after the em- 
Basil I. peror’s death (zb. p. 341; Simeon 
Magister, zb. p. 690; Georgius Mona* 
chos, ib. p. 842; Cedrenus, in the “Compendium,” 
p. 241). The Chronicle of Ahimaaz (Neubauer, 
“Medieval Jewish Chronicles,” vol. ii.) shows the 
far-reaching consequences of the emperor’s edict. 
Prom Otranto the terrible news spread even to the 
Byzantine provinces of southern Italy, and it was 
only through a miracle, when Shephatiah b. Amittai 
cured the insane daughter of the emperor, that five 
Jewish communities there were saved; while more 
than one thousand communities were forced to sub¬ 
mit to baptism. Sliepliatiah expressed his sorrow in 
touching penitential songs; and this characteristic¬ 
ally Byzantine act became the subject of Mahzor 
commentaries. The Chronicle of Ahimaaz says that 
Basil’s son, Leo VI., the Philosopher, restored relig¬ 
ious freedom to the Jews; this agrees with the state¬ 
ments found in the continuation of Theophanes. 
However, the “Basilica,” that “corpus juris ” which 
was begun by Basil and continued and completed 
by Leo VI. and Constantine VII. Porpbyrogenitus, 
contains some stringent measures in regard to the 
Jews. But more rigidly than these imperial edicts 
were the edicts of the Church enforced. 

The heretical patriarch of Constantinople, Photius, 
who had for bis teacher a Jewish necromancer, and 
who was himself the tutor of the imperial philoso¬ 
pher, collected the ecclesiastical laws into the no- 

mocanon. The Sixth ecumenical council (680—681), 

which was the third convened at Constantinople, 
prescribed in Tit. iv., canon 78, that the Samaritans, 
with whom there had been trouble, should not be 
admitted too hastily to baptism. The seventh ecu¬ 
menical council, the second held at Nicaea, in 7S7, 
dealt in the eighth canon with the same subject; 
this time, however, in regard to the Jews, who, it 
said, ought to remain Jews rather than mock at 
Christianity under the mask of Christians. Emperor 
Constantine VIII., in 1026, added to these laws a 
regulation for a special Jew’s oath. 

Soon afterward the Byzantine Jews were stirred 
by events of world-historic importance. At the 
time of the first crusade (1096), Messianic hopes 
filled both the Germanic and the Greek Jews, who 
expected -no less than that Palestine would be re¬ 
stored to the Jews. A letter found in the genizah 
of Cairo (“Jew. Quart. Rev.” ix. 27-29), which was 
sent from Tripolis to Constantinople, seems to indi¬ 
cate that Emperor Alexius Comnenus 
Messianic and the Patriarch (this is the interpre- 
Hopes. tation of the “great Hegemon”) ex¬ 
empted the Jews, perhaps only those 
of Salonica, from taxation, either because they were 
unable to pay taxes on account of the stress of the 
time, or because the emperor, fearing lest they 
should sympathize with the Latin crusaders, tried 
to secure their loyalty. Signs were reported from 
Salonica which were taken to announce the advent 
of the Messiah. These hopes, however, were decep¬ 
tive; the Jews suffered untold misery at the hands 
of the crusaders, and Palestine, wrested from the 
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Mohammedans, was not even allowed to be the sanc¬ 
tuary of Jewish piety (ib. x. 339-151). 

About the j r ear 1000 Elijah of Nisibis (“Beweis 
der Wahrlieit, ” p. 42) gave the following description 
of the Byzantine Jews: “ The Romans tolerate many 
Jewish inhabitants within their borders, protect 
them, permit them to worship in public, and to 
build synagogues. The Jew in his country openly 
declares: ‘ I am a Jew.’ He cherishes his religion, 
prays in public, is not called to account for it, nor is 
he prevented from observing it, and no difficulties 
are put in his way.” The Nestorian metropolitan 
here shows how much better was the condition 
of the Jews than that of the Christian heretics. 
Moreover, it appears that the Greek Jews were more 
favorably circumstanced than their brethren in most 
of the other countries of Europe; the Greeks found 
the conduct of the Latins toward the Jews unjust 
and abhorrent (Basnagc, “Histoire des Juifs,” v. 
1749). Therefore it is an error on the part of the 
traveler Pethahiah to speak of the bondage of the 
Jews in Greece. He himself testifies at the end of his 
work that there were a great many Jewish commu¬ 
nities in Greece; consequently they could not have 
been so badly treated. The traveler Benjamin of 
Tudela (about 1170) also testifies to the peace and 
prosperity enjoyed by the Greek Jews. In Otranto, 
the last town in southern Italy that 
In remained under Byzantine rule, there 
Eleventh were 500 Jews, but in Corfu only one 
and Sicilian Jew; in Arta (or Larta), 100 
Twelfth families, whose leader was signifi- 
Centuries. cantly called “Rabbi Heracles”; in 
Achelaos were 2 Jews; in Patras, 50; 
in Lepanto, 100 ; in Krisso near Mt. Parnassus, 200 
Jews, engaged in agriculture; in Corinth, 300; in 
Thebes, 2,000. A Jew from Thebes is mentioned in 
the Messianic letter from Tripolis, and Judah al-Ha- 
rizi also mentions this city. Its Jewish scholars 
stood second only to those of Constantinople, and 
the best silks and purple stuffs of the whole Byzan¬ 
tine empire were manufactured by its Jews. * Silk- 
culture had been quickly learned by the Byzantine 
Jews, who became masters of the art, some of them 
being transported to Sicily by Roger, king of Naples. 

In Euboea there were 200 Jews; in Taburtrissa, 100 ; 
in Rovinaca, 100 ; in Armiros, a great commercial 
city, 400; in Yissena, 100 ; in Salonica, 500; iu Mit- 
rizzi, 20 ; in Drama, 140; in Christopolis, 20; in Ro- 
dosto, 400; in Gallipoli, 200; in Kilia, 50. In Zei- 
tum, on the borders of Wallachia, Benjamin found 
50 Jews. The Wallacliians pillaged the Greeks, but 
did not molest the Jews; they even gave to their 
children Jewish names, and called themselves broth¬ 
ers to the J ews. In Constantinople—that is, across 
the inlet—lived 2,000 Rabbinite and 500 Karaite 
Jews, separated by a wall. In addition to celebrated 
teachers, there were silk-workers, merchants, and 
bankers; they were often disturbed by the tanners 
near whom they lived. On the Greek islands also 
were many Jews: on Mitylene were 10 communities, 
on Chios 400 families, on Samos 300, on Rhodes 400, 
and on Cyprus several communities, among whom 
were some heretics. 

Benjamin of Tudela, and Justinian in his one 
hundred and forty-sixth novella, describe quite 


accurately the communal affairs of the Jews of the 
Eastern empire. Since the extinction of the patri¬ 
archate they had no central authority. In the sev¬ 
eral communities the heads of the academies (“reshe 
pirke,” apxi^peiiirat) managed the affairs, assisted by 
the elders (-peofivTepoi) or masters (“magistri ”). In 
Palestine the rabbis were designated 
Internal bj r the Greek expression “wise men” 
Con- (<to 0 o/), a title that survived in the 
stitution. Sicilian communities during the whole 
Middle Ages (“Jew. Quart. Rev,” yi, 
235). The delegates to the communities were called 
cittogtoXol. The “Cod. Tlieod.” xvi. 8 , 10 also men¬ 
tions the primates of the Jews. When Beujamiu of 
Tudela visited the Jews at Salonica, they had their 
own mayor (tyopog). This was during the reign of 
Manuel Comnenus (1143-80), who, as has been said, 
put the Jews of Constantinople under the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the common courts. He permitted his phy¬ 
sician, Solomon the Egyptian, to ride a horse. At 
Corfu, where the Jews were increasing, the Jewish 
syndics dressed like the Christian syndics, but were 
not permitted to carry a sword. * Here the Jews 
retained their old constitution even under Venetian 
rule (Romanos, in “ Ilestia,” Athens, 1891; “ Rev. Et. 
Juives,” xxiii. 69-74; concerning the Jewish com¬ 
munity of Corfu see Romauos, l.c.). 

The once powerful Byzantine empire grew ever 
weaker, Arabs, Bulgarians, Venetians, and Turks 
despoiling it of its most beautiful provinces. There 
came a time when Jewish funds helped to sustain 
the weakened realm. In 1237 the pope, Gregory 
IX., permitted the king of France to send money 
obtained from the Jews to the Byzantine empire 
(Stern, “Stellung der Papste zu den Juden,” Nos. 
198-200, Kiel, 1895). Under the Bulgarian czar, Jo¬ 
annes Alexander (1331-65), who married a Jewess 
called after baptism “Theodora,” the Jews are said 
to have made themselves obnoxious and to have cre¬ 
ated disturbances (Jirccek, “Gesch. der Bulgaren,” 
p. 312, Prague, 1876). Iu Bulgaria the Jews were 
employed as executioners (ib. p. 380). This was a 
Byzantine custom, as may be learned from a letter of 
R. Jacob de Venice to Fra Pablo Christiani (Kobak, 
in “ Ginze Nistaroth, ” 1868, pp. 1-31; compare “ Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1870, p. 117). The spirit of intolerance 
still permeated the polemical work of Emperor Joan¬ 
nes Cantacuzenus (1347-55), which was, however, 
directed against the Mohammedans rather than the 
Jews (ed. Migne, cliii., cliv.); a century later this 
spirit entirely disappeared. One often meets polem¬ 
ical writings against the Jews (Jalin, “Anecdota 
Groeca Theological p. xvi., Leipsic, 1893), and the 
Greek opponent declares that he uses the Jewish 
language (ib. p. 1 ). 

The beautiful city of Constantinople fell into the 
hands of the Turks in 1453, and, curiously enough, 
the Greeks mourned with songs pat- 
Jewish terned after the Hebrew Tlireni. 
Belies at Countless monuments of art, many 
Constanti- pertaining to Judaism, were destroyed, 
nople. Nearly all the personages of the Old 
Testament had statues here, which 
were reverenced b} r the Jews, even though they 
served Christian purposes. .The staff of Moses, and 
the cross, both brought by Constantine the Great 
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from Jerusalem, were considered tlie most precious 
treasures of the empire. Until 1204 the statue of a 
rider with winged feet stood in the cattle market 
(“forum tauri”), representing Bellerophon, though 
die people regarded it as Joshua when he hade the 
sun stand still. Abraham Zacuto held the charac¬ 
teristic if erroneous opinion that Job was buried m 
Constantinople “ (Yuhasin,” ed. London, p. 6). The 
Midrasli books, most of which received their final 
form in the Byzantine empire, often speak of the 
new Borne, or Babel, as it is also called, especially 
in regard to the size of this city (Midr, Teh. xlvm. 4; 

B B. 75b; see also Berliner’s “Magazin,” xix. 2o9). 

Iii a late Midrash the throne and circus of Constan¬ 
tinople are discussed, and Benjamin of Tudela de¬ 
scribes the throne. Under the name “ Kostantme 
the city is often mentioned in the later Midrash and 
Targum, and even more frequently in the Jewish 
literature of the later Middle Ages. Aside from its 
figurative names, such as“ c Uz,” “ Buz,” “Magchel, 
ntc the Byzantine empire is usually called Ko- 
mania,” for the Byzantines always considered them¬ 
selves* Romans. The name is especially applied to 
the ritual, and mention is frequently made of a 
Roman or Grecian ritual (Zunz, “Bitus,” p. 79) and 
of a Boman Mahzor (ed. princeps, 
Liturgy. Constantinople, 1510). Affinity to the 
Greek ritual is shown not only by those 
of Corfu and of Kaffia (a city of the Crimea, which 
like many others was influenced by Constantinople), 
but also by those of Germany, France, and Italy, 
into each of which, the Byzantine empire being the 
medium, the Palestinian ritual was introduced; 
while Spain and the farther Orient were guided by 
the Babylonian ritual. Technical terms for the 
liturgical poetry in Hebrew (as “keroba”) and espe¬ 
cially in Greek (as “piyyut,” from it otijryc, noirim, 
from leiTovpyta , p*UD Bom gMucoq or cuvrsKvog, 
from ipaXfioc) spread from here to the European 
countries. The influence of the Byzantine Jews on 
Judaism in general is in fact much greater than has 
heretofore been acknowledged. 

As long as the academies of Babylonia flourished 
they were much frequented by Greek Jews, espe¬ 
cially by Jews from Constantinople, whose knowl¬ 
edge of the Greek language was often of advantage 
to the Geonim (Harkavy, “Tesliubot ha-Geonim, 
pp 24 105). Hai Gaon learned Greek from them 
for his lexicographic work. Even Nahmanides in 
Spain studied under a Greek scholar (on B. B. 8a). 
Matthew of Edessa (1136) mentions in his chronicle 
. a great Hebrew scholar of Cyprus, named Moses, 
who even in matters of religion judged between 
Greeks and Armenians (Wiener, in “ Hebr. Bibl. 
vi. H6). Ibn Ezra mentions u the wise men of Israel 
in the land of Javan ” (on Jonah i. 2). In his intro¬ 
duction to the commentary on the Pentateuch he 
' speaks of the Greeks as forming a special school 
of Bible exegesis. Their method is the so-called 
“Derush,” though they held it superfluous to com¬ 
pile older Midrash works. Two eminent represent¬ 
atives of this method, both from Castoria in Bul¬ 
garia, are Tobiah b. Eliezer, author of “Lckali Tob " 
(edited by S. Buber), and his pupil Meir, author of 
“Or ‘Enayim.” Tobiah also took part in the Mes¬ 
sianic movement of 1096, mentioned above, and both 


are cited by their countryman Judah (Leon) Mos- 
coni of Oclirida in Bulgaria (about 1360; Berliner s 

“ Magazin, ” iii. 95), who in recent times 
Jewish. became known as the owner of a val- 
Authors. liable library (“Rev. Et. Juives,” xl. 

63). The work “ Kebod Eloliim ” of 
B. Abraham Cohen of Patras is preserved in manu¬ 
script. Joseph “the Greek” is known as a transla¬ 
tor. In the sphere of this Greek learning were also 
the Jews of southern Italy and of Sicily, prominent 
among whom was Shabbetliai Donnolo (about 9/0) 
of Oria, physician to the Byzantine, viceroy Euprax- 
ius. The well-known Isaiah di Trani also lived in 
Greece, and from his responsa may be gleaned the 
fact that some rabbinical observances were neglected 
bv the Greek Jews (“Jew. Quart. Bev.” iv. 99). 
Whether Hillel b. Eliakim, the Midrash commen¬ 
tator, lived in Greece or in southern Italy is not 
known. The Mishnali commentator Isaac Siponto 
also deserves mention, and a certain B. Baruch fiom 
the land of Javan is named as a Talmudic authority. 
Shemariahb. Elijah Cretensis, in Spain called simply 
“the Greek,” a philosopher and grammarian, was 
prominent in the fourteenth century. The “ Greek ” 
Zerahiali (fourteenth century) is the author of “befer 
lia-Yashar.” Besides these there were in Greece 
several liturgic poets; but they were unfavorably 
criticized by the competent judge Judah al-Harizi, 
who singles out for commendation only the poet 
Michael b. Kaleb of Thebes. Since Abraham ibn 
Ezra and Maimonides (“Nit‘e Na'amamm,” 17b) also 
pass adverse judgment on the scholars of Greece, 
the intellectual endowments of the latter must have 

been mediocre. . 

But the Byzantine empire was and remained the 
classic land of the Samaritans and the Karaites. 
The frequent uprisings of the former have already 
been mentioned. The literary activity of the Ka¬ 
raites is most noteworthy. They seem to have had 
a systematic organization, for Aaron b. Judah Kus- 
dini (about 1120) is named as the leader of the Ka¬ 
raite communities of the Byzantine 
Karaites, empire (Furst, “Gesch. des Karaer- 
tliums,” i. 211). Distinction was at¬ 
tained by the “Jew” Assaf, probably a Karaite 
(time uncertain), and by the polyhistor Caleb Afen- 
dopolo (fifteenth century), a distinguished botanist, 
this being a rare attainment among the Jews of the 
Middle Ages. In Constantinople lived also Judah 
Hadassi (twelfth century), the greatest Karaite 
scholar. Most of the Karaite books were destroyed 
in the frequent conflagrations at Constantinople 
(Wulfer, in “Theriaca Judaica,” p. 289). 

In the writings of the Rabbinite as well as in those 
of the Karaite Jews, Greek, the mother tongue, 
often has the ascendency, to the extent of entire 
Greek glosses (Perles, in “ Byzantinische Zeitschnft, 
ii. 570-584). But such words as iMOVl for “ Boman, 
and f° r “Byzantine coin,” are also found 

in Western authors; the Jews also used Greek money 
in Turkish times (vear-book “Jerusalem,” v. lo'O- 
Jeralimeel, who, probably in the eleventh century, 
made an epitome of the Yosippox, also gives evi¬ 
dence of the thoroughly Greek culture of the By- 
zantine Jews. “ It is certain that in Magna Grteca, 
as in Constantinople, Greek was the vernacular 
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language, and would therefore be used by the Jews ” 
(Nenbauer, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xi. 867). Two 
facts, both relating to the religious service, especially 
illustrate how deeply the Jews were steeped in Greek 
culture. Emperor Justinian was requested by a 
party of the Jews to have the weekly portions from 
the Torah translated into Greek. Pie willingly con¬ 
sented, hoping that thereby the Jews might be con¬ 
verted ; he issued, in 558, a decree ordering the Jews 
to use either the Septuagint translation or that of 
Aquila. But the Jews reconsidered the matter be¬ 
times and retained their old custom. Even more 
remarkable is the fact that in Candia the Haftarah 
for the afternoon of the Day of Atonement—the 
Prophet Jonah—was recited in Greek (Elijah Kap- 


sab, ed. Lattes, p. 22). This text, dating from the 
twelfth or the thirteenth century, is considered by 
many to be the oldest extant specimen of the Greek 
vernacular. A complete translation of the Bible into 
Greek, for the use of Jews, exists in several manu¬ 
scripts. Such a translation, together with an Ara¬ 
maic and Spanish translation, was first printed at 
Constantinople in 1547. 

As Greek culture had well-nigh disappeared be¬ 
fore the invention of printing, the intellectual prod¬ 
ucts of the Byzantine Jews are to a great extent 
unknown; here, as well as in the political history 
of the time, new investigations may lead to fresh 
discoveries. 

G - S. Kb. 


c 


CABALA.—Name and Origin (Hebrew form 
kabbalah [rpnp, from xip = “ to receive ”; literally, 
“ the received or traditional lore”]); The specific term 
for the esoteric or mystic doctrine concerning God and 
the universe, asserted to have come down as a revela¬ 
tion to elect saints vom a remote past, and preserved 
only b} r a privileged few. At first consisting only of 
empirical lore, it assumed, under the influence of Neo¬ 
platonic and Neopytliagorean philosophy, a specu¬ 
lative character. In the geonic period it is connected 
with a Mishnali-like text-book, the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
and forms the object of the systematic study of the 
elect, called “mekubbalim” or “ babile lia-kabbalah” 
(possessors of, or adepts in, the Cabala). These re¬ 
ceive afterward the name of “maskilim” (the wise), 
after Dan. xii. 10; and because the Cabala is called 
mnDJ HEOn rhokmah nistarah ” = the hidden 
wisdom), the initials of which are |n, they receive 
also the name of f n 'jnr (“adepts in grace ”) (Eccl. 
ix, 11, Hebr.). From the thirteenth century onward 
the Cabala branched out into an extensive literature, 
alongside of and in opposition to the Talmud. It 
was written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect, and was 
giouped as commentaries on the Torah, around the 
Zohar as its holy book, which suddenly made its 
appearance. 

The Cabala is divided into a theosophical or the¬ 
oretical system, Kabbalah ‘Iyyunit (fPJl’y n^2p) 
and a. theurgic or practical Cabala, n'ttyD rfop 
In view of the fact that the name “Cabala” does not 
occur in literature before the eleventh century (see 
Landauer, “Orient. Lit.” vi. 206; compare Zunz, 

G. Y.” p. 415), and because of the pseudepigraphic 
character of the Zohar and of almost all the caba¬ 
listic writings, most modern scholars, among whom 
aie Zunz, Gnitz, Luzzatto, Jost, Steinschneider, and 
Munk (see bibliography below), have treated the 
Cabala with a certain bias and from a rationalistic 
rather than from a psychologico-historical point of 
view; applying the name of “Cabala” only to the 
speculative systems which appeared since the thir¬ 
teenth century, under pretentious titles and with 
fictitious claims, but not to the mystic lore of the 


I geonic and Talmudic times. Such distinction and 
partiality, however, prevent a deeper understanding 
of the nature and progress of the Cabala, which, on 
closer observation, shows a continuous line of de¬ 
velopment from the same roots and elements. 

Cabala comprised originally the entire traditional 
lore, in contradistinction to the written law (Torah), 
and therefore included the prophetic and hagio- 
graphic books of the Bible, which were supposed to 
have been “received” by the power of the Holy 
Spirit rather than as writings from God’s hand (see 
Ta‘an. ii. 1; R. IL 7a, 19a, and elsewhere in the Tal¬ 
mud ; compare Zunz, “ G. V.” 2d ed., pp. 46, 366, 415, 
and Taylor, “Early Sayings of the Jewish Fathers,” 
1899, pp. 106 et seq., 1/5 st Each “received” 

doctrine was claimed as tradition from the Fathers 
“ masoret me-Abotenu” (Josephus 
Meaning “Ant.” xiii. 10, § 6; 16, § 2; Meg! 
of the Word 10b; Sliek. vi. 1)—to be traced back 
“ Cabala.” to the Prophets or to Moses on Sinai 
(compare “ mekubbalani ” in Peah ii 6 • 
‘Eduy. viii. 7). So the Masorah, “the fence to the 
Torah” (Ab. iii. 13)is, as Taylor (l.c. p. 55) correctly 
states, “ a correlation to Cabala. ” The chief charac- 
tciistic of the Cabala is that, unlike the Scriptures, 
it was entrusted only to the few elect ones; where! 
fore, according to IV Esdras xiv. 5, 6, Moses, on 
Mount Sinai, when receiving both the Law and the 
knowledge of wondrous things, was told by the 
Lord: “These words slialt tliou declare, and these 
shalt thou hide. ” Accordingly the rule laid down 
for the transmission of the cabalistic lore in the 
ancient Mishnah (Hag. ii. 1) was “not to expound the 
Chapter of Creation (“ Ma'aseli Bereshit,” Gen. i.) 
before more than one hearer; nor that of the Heav¬ 
enly Chariot (“Merkabah,” Ezek. i. ; compare I 
Chron. xxviii. IS and Ecclus. [Sirach] xlix. 8) to any 
but a man of wisdom and profound understanding”; 
that is to say, cosmogony and theosophy were re¬ 
garded as esoteric studies (Hag. 13a). Such was the 
“Masoret ha-Hokmah ” (the tradition of wisdom, 
handed over by Moses to Joshua (Tan., Wa’ethanan! 
ed. Buber, 13); and likewise the twofold philosophy 
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of the Essenes, “the contemplation of God’s being 
and the origin of the universe,” specified by Philo 
(“Quod Omnis Probus Liber,” xii.). Besides these 
there was the eschatology—that is, the secrets of the 
place and time of the retribution and the future 
redemption (Sifre, Wezot ha-Berakah, 357); “the 
secret chambers of the behemoth and leviathan” 
(Cant. R. i. 4); the secret of the calendar (“Sod ha- 
Tbbur ”)—that is, the mode of calculating the years 
with a view to the Messianic, kingdom (Ket. 111a- 
112a; Yer. R. II. ii. 58b); and, finally, the knowledge 
and use of the Ineffable Name, also “to be trans¬ 
mitted only to the saintly and discreet ones ” (Zenu'im 
or Essenes; Kid. 71a; Yer. Yomaiii. 40d; Eccl. R. 
hi. 11), and of the angels (Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 8, 
g 7). All these formed the sum and substance of 
the Mysteries of the Torah, “Sitre or Raze Torah” 
(Pes. 119a; Meg. 3a; Ab. vi. 1), “the things spoken 
only in a whisper ” (Hag. 14a). 

How old the Cabala is, may be inferred from the 
fact that as early a writer as Ben Sira warns against 
it in his saying: nn riDin pDV i? }'K = “ Thou shalt 
have no business with secret things ” (Ecclus. 
[Sirach] iii. 22; compare Hag. 13a; Gen. R. viii.). 
In fact, the apocalyptic literature belonging to the 
second and first pre-Christian centuries contained 
the chief elements of the Cabala; and 
Antiquity as, according to Josephus such 
of the writings were in the possession of the 

Cabala. Essenes, and were jealously guarded 
by them against disclosure, for which 
they claimed a hoary antiquity (see Philo, “De Yita 
Contemplativa,” iii., and Hippolytus, “Refutation 
of all Heresies,” ix. 27), the Essenes have with suf¬ 
ficient reason been assumed by Jellinek (“B. H.” 
ii., iii., Introductions and elsewhere), by Plessner 
(“Dat Mosheh wi-Yehudit,” pp. iv. 47 et seq.), by 
Hilgenfeld (“Die Jlidische Apokalyptik,” 1857, p. 
257), by Eichhorn (“Einleitung in die Apoc. Schrif- 
ten des Alten Testaments,” 1795, pp. 434 et seq.), by 
Gaster (“ The Sword of Moses,” 1896, Introduction), 
by Kohler (“ Test. Job,” in Kohut Memorial Volume, 
pp. 266, 288 et seq.), and by others to he the origina¬ 
tors of the Cabala. 

That many such books containing secret lore w r ere 
kept hidden away by the “ wise ” is clearly stated in 
ly Esdras xiv. 45-46, where Pseudo-Ezra is told to 
publish the twenty-four hooks of the canon openly 
that the worthy and the unworthy may alike read, 
but to keep the seventy other books hidden in order 
to “ deliver them only to such as be wise ” (compare 
Dan. xii. 10); for in them are the spring of under¬ 
standing, the fountain of wisdom, and the stream of 
knowledge (compare Sotali xv. 3). A study of the 
few still existing apocryphal books discloses the fact, 
ignored by most modern writers on the Cabala and 
Essenism, that “the mystic lore” occasionally al¬ 
luded to in the Talmudic or Midrasliic literature 
(compare Zunz, “G. V.” 2ded., pp. Yl2etseq. ; Jo^l, 
“ Religionspliilosopliie des Sohar,” pp. 45-54) is not 
only much more systematically presented in these 
older writings, hut gives ample evidence of a con¬ 
tinuous cabalistic tradition; inasmuch as the mystic 
literature of the geonic period is only a fragmen¬ 
tary reproduction of the ancient apocalyptic wri¬ 
tings, and the saints and sages of the tannaic period 


take in the former the place occupied by the Biblical 
protoplasts, patriarchs, and scribes in the latter. 

So, also, does the older Enoch hook, parts of 
which have been preserved in the geonic mystic lit¬ 
erature (see Jellinek, l.c.> and “Z. D. M. G.” 1853, 
p. 249), by its angelology, demonology, and cosmol¬ 
ogy, give a fuller insight into the “Merkabali” and 
“Bereshit” lore of the ancients than the “Hekalot,” 
which present but fragments, ’while the central fig¬ 
ure of the Cabala, Metatron-Enoch, is 
Cabalistic seen in ch. lxx.-lxxi. in a process of 
Elements transformation. The cosmogony of 
in the the Slavonic Enoch, a product of the 
Apoc- first pre-Christian century (Charles, 
rypha. “The Book of the Secrets of Enoch,” 
1896, p. xxv.), showing an advanced 
stage compared with the older Enoch hook, casts 
a flood of light upon the rabbinical cosmogony 
by its realistic description of the process of crea¬ 
tion (compare ch. xxv.-xxx. and Hag. 12a et 
seq.; Yer. Hag. ii. 77a et seq. ; Gen. R. i.-x.). Here 
are found the primal elements, “ the stones of fire ” 
out of which “ the Throne of Glory ” is made, and 
from which the angels emanate; “the glassy sea” 
K”D), beneath which the seven heavens, formed 
of fire and water (D'Ert = CiW), are stretched 

out, and the founding of the world upon the abyss- 
(n’W ptt); the preexistence of human souls (Plato, 
“Timceus,” 36; Yeb. 63b; Nid. 30b), and the forma¬ 
tion of man by the Creative Wisdom out of seven 
substances (see Charles, note to ch. xxvi. 5 and xxx. 
8, who refers to Philo and the Stoics for analogies);. 
the ten classes of angels (ch. xx.); and, in ch. xxii., 
version A, ten heavens instead of seven, and an 
advanced chiliastic calendar system (ch. xv.-xvi., 
xxxii.; see Millennium). Its cabalistic character 
is shown by references to the writings of Adam, 
Seth, Cainan, Malialalel, and Jared (ch. xxxiii. 10, 
and elsewhere). 

More instructive still for the study of the devel¬ 
opment of cabalistic lore is the Book of Jubilees- 
written under King John Hyrcanus (see Charles, 
“The Book of Jubilees,” 1902, Introduction, pp. Ivin. 
et se q )—which also refers to the writings of Jared, 
Cainan, and Noah, and presents Abraham as the re- 
newer, and Levi as the permanent guardian, of these 
ancient writings (ch. iv. 18, viii. 3, x. 13; compare 
Jellinek, “B. II.” iii. 155, xii. 27, xxi. 10, xlv. 16) 
—because it offers, as early as a thou- 
A Contin- sand years prior to the supposed date 
nous Tra- of the “Sefer Yezirah,” a cosmogony 
dition. based upon the twenty-two letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet, and connected 
with Jewish chronology and Messianology, while at 
the same time insisting upon the heptad as the holy 
number rather than upon the decadic system adopted 
by the later haggadists and the “ Sefer Yezirah ” (ch. 
ii. 23: compare Midi*. Tadshe vi. and Charles’s note, 
vi. 29 et seq.; Epstein, in “Rev. Et. Juives,” xxii. 
11; and regarding the number seven compare Ethio- 
pic Enoch, lxxvih 4 et seq. [see Charles’s note] ; Lev. 
R. xxix.; Philo, “De Opificios Mundi,” 30-43, and 
Ah. v. 1-3; Hag. 12a). The Pythagorean idea of the 
creative powers of numbers and letters, upon which 
the “Sefer Yezirah” is founded, and which was 
known in tannaitic times—compare Rab’s saying: 
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“Bezalcl knew Low to combine [PpTV] the letters 
by which heaven and earth were created” (Ber. 
55a), and the saying of R. Judah b. Tlai (Men. 29b), 
quoted, with similar sayings of Kab, in Bacher, 
“Ag. Bab. Amor.” pp. 18,19— is here proved to be 
an old cabalistic conception. In fact, the belief in 
the magic power of the letters of the Tetragram- 
maton and other names of the Deity (compare Enoch, 
Ixi. 8 et seq. ; Prayer of Mamisses; Kid. 71a; Eccl. 
R iii. 11; Yer. Hag. ii. 77c) seems to have origi¬ 
nated in Chaldea (see Lenormant, “ Chaldean Magic,” 
pp. 29, 43). Whatever, then, the tlieurgic Cabala 
was, which, under the name of “Sefer (or “ Hilkot ” 
Yezirah,” induced Babylonian rabbis of the fourth 
century to u create a calf by magic” (Sanh. Cob, 
67b; Zunz, “ G. Y. ” 2d ed., p. 174, by a false ration¬ 
alism ignores or fails to account for a simple though 
strange fact!), an ancient tradition seems to have 
coupled the name of this tlieurgic “ Sefer Yezirah ” 
with the name of Abraham as one accredited with 
the possession of esoteric wisdom and tlieurgic 
powers (see Abraham, Apocalypse of, and Abra¬ 
ham, Testament of; Beer, “ DasLeben Abrahams,” 
pp. 207 et seq. ; and especially Testament of Abra¬ 
ham, Recension B, vi., xviii.; compare Kohler, in 
“Jew. Quart. Rev.” vii. 584, note). As stated by 
Jellinek (“Beitrage zur Kabbalah,” i. 3), the very 
fact that Abraham, and not a Talmudical hero like 
Akiba, is introduced in the “Sefer Yezirah,” at the 
close, as possessor of the Wisdom of the Alphabet, 
indicates an old tradition, if not the antiquity of the 
book itself. 

The “wonders of the Creative Wisdom” can also 
be traced from the “ Sefer Yezirah, ” back to Bon Sira, 
l-c -; Enoch, xlii. 1, xlviii. 1, lxxxii. 2, xcii. 1; Sla¬ 
vonic Enoch, xxx. 8, xxxiii. 3 (see Charles's note for 
further parallels); IY Esdras xiv. 46; Sotah xv. 3; 
and the Merkabah-travels to Test. Abraham, x.; Test. 
Job, xi. (see Kohler, in Koliut Memorial Volume, pp. 
282-288); and the Baruch Apocalypse throughout, 
and even II Macc. vii. 22, 28, betray cabalistic tra¬ 
ditions and terminologies. 

But especially does Gnosticism testify to the an ; 
tiquity of the Cabala. Of Chaldean origin, as sug¬ 
gested by Kessler (see “Mandasans,” 
Gnosticism in Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc. ”) and 
and definitively shown by Anz (“Die 
Cabala. Frage nacli dem Ursprung des Gnos- 
tizismus,” 1879), Gnosticism was Jew¬ 
ish in character long before it became Christian (see 
Jo6l, “Blicke in die Religionsgeschiclite,” etc., 1880, 
i. 203; Honig, “Die Ophiten,” 1889; Friedlander, 
“Der Yorchristliche Judische Gnostizismus, ” 1898; 
idem, “ Der Antichrist, ”1901). Gnosticism—that is, 
the cabalistic “Hokmali” (wisdom), translated into 
“ Madda‘ ” (Aramaic, “ Manda*' ” = knowledge of 
things divine)—seems to have been the first attempt 
on the part of the Jewish sages to give the empirical 
mystic lore, with the help of Platonic and Pythag¬ 
orean or Stoic ideas, a speculative turn; hence the 
danger of heresy from which Akiba and Ben Zoma 
strove to extricate themselves, and of which the 
systems of Piiilo, an adept in Cabala (see “ De Cheru¬ 
bim,” 14; “ De Sacrifices Abelis et Caini,” 15; “De Eo 
Quod Deterius Potiori Insidiatur,” 48; “ Quis Rerum 
Divinarum Ileres Sit,” 22), and of Paul (see Matter, 


“ History of Gnosticism,” if), show many pitfalls (see 
Gnosticism, Minim). It was the ancient Cabala 
which, while allegorizing the Song of Songs, spoke 
of Adam Kadmon, or the God-man, of the “Bride 
of God,” and hence of “the mystery of the union of 
powers” in God (see Conybeare, “Philo’s Contem¬ 
plative Life,” p. 304), before Philo, Paul, the Chris¬ 
tian Gnostics, and the medieval Cabala did. Specu¬ 
lative Cabala of old (IV Esd. iii. 21; Wisdom ii. 24) 
spoke of “ the germ of poison from the serpent trans¬ 
mitted from Adam to all generations ” pIDm? 
DTB) before Paul and R. Johanan (Ab. Zarali 22b) 
referred to it. And while the Gnostic classification 
of souls into pneumatic, psychic, and hylic ones can 
be traced back to Plato (see Jocfl, l.c. p. 132), Paul 
was not the first (or only one) to adopt it in his sys- 
tem (see Hag. 14b; Cant. R. i. 3, quoted by Joifi; 
compare Gen. R. xiv., where the five names for the 
soul are dwelt upon). 

The whole dualistic system of good and of evil 
powers, which goes back to Zoroastrianism and ulti¬ 
mately to old Chaldea, can be traced through Gnos¬ 
ticism; having influenced the cosmology of the an¬ 
cient Cabala before it reached the medieval one. So 
is the conception underlying the cabalistic tree, of 
the right side being the source of light 
Cabalistic and purity, and the left the source of 
Dualism, darkness and impurity (“sitra yemina 
we sitra aliara), found among the Gnos¬ 
tics (see Irenseus, “Adversus Hrereses,” i. 5, § 1; 11, 

§ 2; ii. 24, § 6; Epiphanius, “Haares,” xxxii. 1, 2; 
“Clementine Homilies,” vii. 3; compare Cant. R. i. 
9; Matt. xxv. 33; Plutarch, “Delsike,” 48; Anz, 
lx. 111). The fact also that the “ICelippot” (the 
scalings of impurity), which are so prominent in the 
medieval Cabala, are found in the old Babylonian 
incantations (see Sayce, “Hibbert Lectures,” 1887, p. 
472; Delitzsch, “Assyrisclies Worterbuch,”sj). ?^p), 
is evidence in favor of the antiquity of most of the 
cabalistic material. 

It stands to reason that the secrets of the tlieurgic 
Cabala are not lightly divulged; and yet the Testa¬ 
ment of Solomon recently brought to light the whole 
system of conjuration of angels and demons, by 
which the evil spirits were exorcised; even the 
magic sign or seal of King Solomon, known to the 
medieval Jew as the Shield of David, lias been 
resurrected (see Conybeare, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
xi. 1-45; also Exorcism). 

To the same class belongs the “Sefer Refu’ot” 
(The Book of Healing), containing the prescriptions 
against all the diseases inflicted by demons, which 
Noali wrote according to the instructions given by 
the angel Raphael and handed over to his son Shem 
(Book of Jubilees, x. 1-14; Jellinek, “B. II.” iii. 
155-160; Introduction, p. xxx.). It was identified 
with the “ Sefer Refu’ot ” in possession of King Solo¬ 
mon and hidden afterward by King Hezekiah (see 
Pes. iv. 9, 56a; “B. PI.” lx. p. 160; Josephus, “Ant. ” 
viii. 2, § 5; compare idem , “B. J.” ii. 8, § 6, and the 
extensive literature in Scliurer, “ Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel,” 3d ed., iii. 2, 99 et seq.), whereas the secret 
of the black art, or of healing by demonic powers, 
was transmitted to heathen tribes, to “ the sons of 
Keturah ” (Sanh. 91a) or the Amorites (compare 
Enoch, x. 7). 
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So striking is the resemblance between the Sm‘uE 
Komaii and the anthropomorphic description of the 
Deity by the Gnostics (see Iremcus, l.c. i. 14, § 3) and 
the letters of the alphabet laid across the body in At- 
bash (t£Qn&0» or Alpha and Omega order, forming 
the limbs of the Macrocosmos, that the one casts light 
upon the other, as Gaster (in “ Monatssclirift, ” 1893, 
p 221) has shown. But so have “ the garments of 
light,” “ the male and the female nature,” “ the double 
face,” the eye, hair, arm, head, and crown of “the 
King of Glory,” taken from the Song of Solomon, 

I Chron. xxix. 11; Ps. lxviii. 18, and other familiar 
texts, even “ the endless ” ( En-Sof = 'A -epavroq), their 
parallels in ancient Gnostic writings (see Schmidt, 
“Gnostische Schriften in Koptisclier Spraclie,” 1892, 
pp. 278, 293, 310, and elsewhere). On the other 
hand, both the mystic Cross (“ Staurus ” = X = the 
letter tav of old; see Jewish Encyclopedia, i. 612b; 
Irenseus, l.c. i. 2, §3; Justin, “Apology,”i. 40; and 
Joel, l.c. p. 147) and the enigmatic primal “Kav la- 
kav,” or “ Kavkav,” taken from Isa. xxviii. 10, re¬ 
ceive strange light from the ancient cabalistic cos¬ 
mogony, which, based upon Job xxxviii. 4 et seq 
spoke of “the measuring-line”—Kav, the inn Ip 
(Isa. xxxiv. 11; compare m»,n TOP, Gen. R. i. after 
Ezek. xl. 3)—drawn “crosswise”—nnyi 'W ( see 
Midr. lm-Gadol, ed. Scliechter, 11; compare J'DD 
Hag. xii. 1, and Joel, l.c.), and conse- 
quently applied also the term Ip? Ip (Kav le-kav), 
taken from Isa. xxviii. 10, to the prime motive 
power of creation (see Irenasus, l.c. i. 24, §§ 5, 6; 
Schmidt, l.c. p. 215; compare Matter, “Gnosticism,” 
ii. 58; Joel, l.c. p. 141). This was to express the’ 
divine power that measured matter while setting it 
in motion; whereas the idea of God setting to the 
created world its boundary was found expressed in 
the name HP (“the Almighty”), who says to the 
world h “(This sufficeth”). 

With the scanty materials at the disposal of the 
student of Gnosticism, it seems premature and 
hazardous at present to assert with certainty the 
close relationship existing between it and the ancient 
Cabala, as Matter, in liis “History of Gnosticism,” 
1828 (German translation, 1833 and 1844), and 
Gfroerer, in his voluminous and painstaking w r ork, 
“Gescli. des Urcliristenthums, ” 1838, i. and ii., have 
done. Nevertheless it may be stated without hesi¬ 
tation that the investigations of Grat'z (“Gnosticism 
und Judenthum,” 1846), of Jo(5l (“ Religionsphilo- 
sopliie des Soliar,” 1849), and of other waiters on the 
subject must be resumed on a new basis. It is also 
certain that the similarities, pointed out by Siegfried 
(“Pliilo von Alexandria,” pp. 289-299), between the 
doctrines of Philo and those of the Zolmr and the 
Cabala in general, are due to intrinsic relation rather 
than to mere copying. 

As a rule, all that is empiric rather than specula¬ 
tive, and that strikes one as grossly anthropomorphic 
and’mythological in the Cabala or Haggadah, such 
as the descriptions of the Deity as contained in the 
“ Sifra de ZeniTita ” and “ Iddra Zutta ” of the Zoliar, 
and similar passages in “ Sefer Azilut ” and “ Raziel, ” 
belongs to a prerationalistic period, w T lien no Simon 
ben Yoliai lived to curse the teacher who repre¬ 
sented tiie sons of God as having sexual organs and 
committing fornication (sec Gen. R. xxvi.; com¬ 


pare Yita Ada et Eva;, iii. 4, with Enoch, vii. 1 et 
seq .; also compare Test. Pair., Reuben, 5; Book of 
Jubilees, v. 1, and particularly xv. 27). Such mat¬ 
ter may with a high degree of probability be claimed 
as ancient lore or Cabala (= “ old tradition ”). 

And as to speculative Cabala, it w r as not Persia 
with her tenth-century Sufism, but Alexandria of 
the first century or earlier, with her strange com- 
minglingof Egyptian, Chaldean, Judean, and Greek 
culture, that furnished the soil and the seeds for that 
mystic philosophy which knew how to blend the 
wisdom and the folly of the ages and to lend to 
every superstitious belief or practise a profound 
meaning. There sprang up that magic literature 
which showed the name of the Jewish God (nroTK) 
and of the Patriarchs placed alongside of pagan 
deities and demons, and the Hermes books (HDD 
DITJOrii as copyists wrote for DDYH HDD not 
“Homeros”—see Kohler, “Jew r , Quart. Bev. ” v. 415, 
note), which, claiming an equal rank with the Biblical 
writings, enticed also Jewish thinkers. But above 
all it w r as Neoplatonism which produced that state 
of enthusiasm and entrancement that made people 
“ fly in the air ” by “ the wagon of the soul ” (rQD*lD) 
and achieve all kinds of miracles by way of hallu¬ 
cinations and visions. It gave rise to those Gnostic 
songs COP nDT; Hag. 15b; Griitz, l.c. p. 16) which 
flooded also Syria and Palestine (see Gruppe, “Die 
Griecliischen Culte und Mysterien,” i. 1886, pp. 329, 
443, 494, 497, 659; Yon Harless, “Das Buch von 
den iEgyptisclien M 3 r sterien,” 1858, pp. 13-20, 53- 
66 , 75 , and Dieterich, “Abraxas,” 1S91).^ The whole 
principle of emanation, with its idea of evil inherent in 
matter as the dross (niD^p) is found there (see Yon 
Harless, l.c. p. 20), and the entire theurgic Cabala 
(rppyo n^np) is in all its detail developed there; 
even the spirit-rapping and table-turning done in 
the seventeenth century by German cabalists by 
means of “shemot” (magic incantations; for the 
literature see Yon Harless, l.c. pp. 130-132) have 
j there their prototypes (Yon Harless, l c. p. 107).^ 


_History and System : This remarkable pro¬ 
duct of Jewish intellectual activity can not be 
satisfactorily estimated as a w^hole unless the religio- 
ethical side of the Cabala is more strongly empha¬ 
sized than has been the case heretofore. It constantly 
falls back upon Scripture for its origin and au¬ 
thenticity, and for its speculative-pantheistic and 
anthropomorphic-prophetic tendencies. While m 3 s- 
ticism in general is the expression of the intensest 
religious feeling, wdiere reason lies dormant, Jew¬ 
ish m} r sticism is essentially an attempt to harmonize 
universal reason with the Scriptures; and the alle¬ 
gorical interpretation of the Biblical writings by the 
Alexandrians as well as by the Palestinians (see 
Allegorical Interpretation) may justly be re¬ 
garded as its starting-point These interpreta¬ 
tions had their origin in the conviction that the 
truths of Greek philosophy were already contained 
in Scripture, although it was given only to the 
select few to lift the veil and to discern them be¬ 
neath the letter of the Bible. 

In Talmudic times the terms “ Ma'aseli Bereslnt ” 
(History of Creation) and “Ma‘aseh Merkabali” 
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(History of the Divine Throne = Chariot; Hag. ii. 1; 
Tosef., ib.) clearly indicate the Midrashic nature of 
these speculations; they are really 
Mystic based upon Gen. i. and Ezek. i. 4-28; 

Doctrines while the names “ Sitre Torah ” (Hag. 

in 13a) and “Raze Torah” (Ab. vi. 1) 
Talmudic indicate their character as secret lore. 
Times. In contrast to the explicit statement 
of Scripture that God created not only 
the world, but also the matter out of which it was 
made, the opinion is expressed in very early times 
that God created the world from matter lie found 
ready at hand—an opinion probably due to the in¬ 
fluence of the Platonic-Stoic cosmogony (compare 
Philo, ** De Opiticiis Mundi,” ii., who states this as 
a doctrine of Moses; see Siegfried, “Philo von Alex¬ 
andria,” p. 230). Eminent Palestinian teachers hold 
the doctrine of the preexistence of matter (Gen. R. 
i. o, iv. 6), in spite of the protest of Gamaliel II. (ib. 
i. 9). 

A Palestinian Midrasli of the fourth century (see 
Epstein, in “Rev. Etudes Juives,” xxix. 77) asserts 
that three of the elements—namety, water, air, and 
fire—existed before the creation of the world; that 
water then produced the darkness, fire 
The Six produced light, and air produced wis- 
Elements. dom frm = “air” = “wisdom ”), and 
the whole world thereupon was made 
by the combination of these six elements (Ex. R. xv. 
22). The gradual condensation of a primal substance 
into visible matter, a fundamental doctrine of the 
Cabala, is already to be found in Yer. Hag. ii. 77a, 
where it is said that the first water which existed 
was condensed into snow; and out of this the 
earth was made. This is the ancient Semitic con¬ 
ception of the “primal ocean,” known to the Baby¬ 
lonians as “Apsu” (compare Jastrow, “Religion 
of Babylonia”), and called by the Gnostics Pvdos 
~ iro (Anz, “Die Frage nacli dem Unsprung des 
GnostizismuSj” p. 98). Rab’s enumeration of the 
ten objects created on the first day—namely, heaven, 
earth, tohu, holm, light, darkness, wind, water, day, 
and night (Hag. 12a) [the Book of Jubilees (ii. 2) lias 
seven.— k.]— shows the conception of “primal sub¬ 
stances ” held by the rabbis of the third century. It 
was an attempt to Judaize the un-Jewish conception 
of primal substances by representing them also as 
having been created. Compare the teaching: “ God 
created worlds after worlds, and destroyed them, 
until He finally made one of which He could say,’ 

‘ This one pleases Me, but the others did not please 
Me’ ” (Gen. R. ix. 2). See also “ Agadat Shir ha-Slii- 
rim, ” ed. Sclieehter, p. 6, line 58. 

So, also, was the doctrine of the origin of light 
made a matter of mystical speculation, as instanced 
by a haggadist of the third century, who commu¬ 
nicated to his friend “in a whisper” the doctrine 
that “ God wrapped Himself in a garment of. light, 
with which He illuminates the earth from one end 
to the other” (Gen. R. iii. 4; see Abraham, Apoca¬ 
lypse of; compare Ex. R. xv. 22: “After He had 
clothed Himself in light, He created the world”). 
Closely related to this view is the statement made 
by R. Mei'r, “that the infinite God limited or con¬ 
tracted Himself [DVftV] in order to reveal Himself ” 
(Gen. R. iv. 4; Ex. R. xxxiv. 1). This is the germ of 


the Cabala doctrine of the “Zimzum,” in idea as well 
as in terminology. 

In dwelling upon the nature of God and the uni¬ 
verse, the mystics of the Talmudic period asserted, 
in contrast to Biblical transcendental- 
Godinthe ism, that “God is the dwelling-place 
Theosophy of the universe; but the universe is 
of the not the dwelling-place of God ” (Gen 
Talmud. R. lxviii. 9; Midr. Teh. xc.; Ex. xxiv. 

BXX.) Possibly the designation 
DIpD (“place ”) for God, so frequently found in Tal- 
mudic-Midrashie literature, is due to this concep¬ 
tion, just as Philo, in commenting on Gen. xxviii. 
It (compare Gen. R. /.c.) says, “God is called ‘ha 
makom ’ [place] because He encloses the universe, 
but is Himself not enclosed by anything” (“De 
Somniis,” i. 11). Spinoza may have had this pas¬ 
sage in mind when lie said that the ancient Jews 
did not separate God from the world. This con¬ 
ception of God is not only pantheistic, but also 
highly mystical, since it postulates the union of 
man with God (compare Crescas, “Or Adonai,” 
i.); and both these ideas were further developed 
in the later Cabala. Even in very • early times 
Palestinian as well as Alexandrian theology rec¬ 
ognized the two attributes of God, “ middat lia- 
din,” the attribute of justice, and “middat ha-raha- 
mim,” the attribute of mercy (Sifrc, Deut. 27; Philo, 

“ De Opiticiis Mundi,” 60); and so is the contrast be¬ 
tween justice and mercy a fundamental doctrine of 
the Cabala. Even the liypostasization of these attri¬ 
butes is ancient, as may be seen in the remark of a 
tanna of the beginning of the second century c.e. 

! (Hag. 14a). Other hypostasizations are represented 
by the ten agencies through which God created the 
world; namely, wisdom, insight, cognition, strength, 
power, inexorableness, justice, right, love, and 
mercy (Hag. 12a; Ab. R.‘N. xxxvii. counts only 
seven, while Ab. R. K, version B, ed. Schechter, 
xliii., counts ten, not entirely identical with those 
of the Talmud). While the Sefirot are based on 
these ten creative potentialities, it is especially the 
personification of wisdom (nJD3n) which, in Philo, 
represents the totality of these primal ideas; and 
the Targ. Yer. i., agreeing with him, translates the 
first verse of the Bible as follows; “By wisdom God 
created the heaven and the earth.” So, also, the 
figure of Metatron passed into the Cabala from the 
Talmud, where it played the role of the demiurgos 
(see Demiurge), being expressly mentioned as God 
(Sanli. 38b; compare Antinomiaxism, note 1). 
Mention may also be made of the seven pre¬ 
existing things enumerated in an old Baraita; 
namely, the Torah (=“Hokmah”), repentance (= 
mercy), paradise and hell (= justice), the throne of 
God, the (heavenly) Temple, and the name of the 
Messiah (Pes. 54a). Although the origin of this 
doctrine must he sought probably in certain mytho¬ 
logical ideas, the Platonic doctrine of preexistence 
has modified the older, simpler conception, and the 
preexistence of the seven must therefore be under¬ 
stood as an “ ideal” preexistence (see Ginzberg, “ Die 
Haggada bei den Kirclienvatern,” etc., pp. 2-10), 
a conception that was later more fully developed in 
the Cabala. 

The attempts of the mystics to bridge the gulf 
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between God and the world are especially evident 
in the doctrine of the preexistence of the soul [com¬ 
pare Slavonic Enoch, xxiii. o, and Charles’s note.— 

K. 1 and of its close relation to God before it enters the 
human body—a doctrine taught by the Hellenistic 
sages (Wisdom viii. 19) as well as by the Palestinian 
rabbis (Hag. 12b; £ Ab. Zarali 5a, etc.). 

Closely connected herewith is the doctrine that the 
pious are enabled to ascend toward God even in this 
life, if they know how to free tliem- 
The selves from the trammels that bind 

Pious. the soul to the body (see Ascension). 

Thus were the first mystics enabled 
to disclose the mysteries of the world beyond. Ac¬ 
cording to Anz, l.c., and Bousset, .“Die Ilimmelreise 
der Seele,” in “Arcliiv fur Religionswisscnschaft, ” 
iv. 136 et seq., the central doctrine of Gnosticism—a 
movement closely connected with Jewish mysticism 
—was nothing else than the attempt to liberate the 
soul and unite it with God. This conception ex¬ 
plains the great prominence of angels and spirits in 
both the earlier and the later Jewish mysticism. 
Through the employment of mysteries, incantations, 
names*of angels, etc., the mystic assures for himself 
the passage to God, and learns the holy words and 
formulas with which he overpowers the evil spirits 
that try to thwart and destroy him. Gaining there¬ 
by the mastery over them, lie naturally wishes to 
exercise it even while still on earth, and tries to 
make the spirits serviceable to him. So,, too, -were 
the Essenes-familiar with the idea of the journey to 
heaven (see Bousset, l.c. p. 148, explaining Jose¬ 
phus, “Ant.” xviii. 1, § 5); and they were also mas¬ 
ters of angelology. The practise of magic and in¬ 
cantation, the angelology and demonology, were 
borrowed from Babylonia, Persia, and Egypt; but 
these foreign elements were Judaized in the proc¬ 
ess, and took the form of the mystical adoration 
of the name of God and of speculations regarding 
the mysterious power of the Hebrew alphabet (see 
Ber. 55a; compare Pesik. R. 21 fed. Friedmann, 
p. 109a], “the name of God creates and destroys 
worlds”), to become, finally, foundations of the phi¬ 
losophy of the “Scfer Yezirali.” 

Another pagan conception which, in refined form, 
passed into the Cabala through the Talmud, was 
the so-called mn YID (“the mystery 
The of sex ”). [Compare Eph. v. 33, 
Syzygies. and Bride, and Joel, l.c., pp. 158 et 
seq. — k.] Possibly this old conception 
underlies the Talmudieal passages referring to the 
mystery of marriage, such as “ the Shekinah dwells 
between man and woman” (Sotali 17a). An old 
Semitic view (see Ba‘al) regards the upper wateis 
(compare Slavonic Book of Enoch, iii.; Test. Patr., 
Levi, 2; Abraiiam, Testament of) as masculine, 
and the lower waters as feminine, their union fruc¬ 
tifying the earth (Gen. R xiii.; Wertheimer, “Batte 
Midrashot, ” i. 6. Compare the passage, “ Everything 
that exists has a mate [y\] p] : Israel is the mate of 
the Sabbath; while the other days pair among them¬ 
selves,” Gen. R. xi. 8). Thus the Gnostic theory 
of syzygies (pairs) was adopted by the Talmud, and 
later was developed into a system by the Cabala. 

The doctrine of emanation, also, common to both 
Gnosticism and the Cabala, is represented byatanna 


of the middle of the second century c.e. (Gen. R. 
iv. 4; R. MeiT, “Parable of the Spring”). The idea 
that “ the pious actions of the just increase the heav¬ 
enly power” (Pesik., ed. Buber, xxvi. 166b); that 
“the impious rely on their gods,” but that “the just 
are the support of God ” (Gen. R. lxix. 3), gave rise 
to the later cabalistic doctrine of man’s influence on 
the course of nature, inasmuch as the good and the 
evil actions of man reenforce respectively the good 
or the evil powers of life. 

The heterogeneous elements of this Talmudic 
mysticism are as yet unfused; the Piatonic-Alexan- 
drian, Oriental-theosophic, and Judieo-allegorical 
ingredients being still easily recognizable and not 
yet elaborated into the system of the Cabala. Jew¬ 
ish monotheism was still transcendentalism. But as 
mysticism attempted to solve the problems of cre¬ 
ation and world-government by introducing sun¬ 
dry intermediary personages, creative potentialities 
such as Metatron, Shekinah, and so on, the moie 
necessary it became to exalt God in order to prevent 
His reduction to a mere shadow; this exaltation 
being rendered possible by the introduction of the 
pantheistic doctrine of emanation, which taught 
that in reality nothing existed outside of God. Yet, 
if God is “the place of the world” and everything 
exists in Him, it must be the chief task of life to 
feel in union with God—a condition which the 
Merkabah-travelers, or, as the Talmud calls them, 
“the frequenters of paradise,” strove to attain. 
Here is the point where speculation gives place to 
imagination. The visions which these mystics be- 
helcfin their ecstasies were considered as real, giving 
rise within the pale of Judaism to an anthropomor¬ 
phic mysticism, which took its place beside that of 
the pantheists. Although Talmudic-Midrashic lit¬ 
erature has left few traces of this movement (com¬ 
pare, e.g., Ber. 7a, Sanh. 95b), the Rabbis opposing 
such extravagances, yet the waitings of the church 
fathers bear evidence of many Judaizing Gnostics 
who were disciples of anthropomorphism (Origen, 
“De Principiis,” i.; compare Clementina, Elce- 
saites, Minim). 

The mystical literature of the geonic period forms 
the link between the mystic speculations of the Tal¬ 
mud and the system of the Cabala; 
Different originating in the one and reaching 
Groups of completion in the other. It is ex- 

Mystic tremely difficult to summarize the 
Literature, contents and object of this literature, 
which has been handed down in more 
or less fragmentary form. It may perhaps be most 
convenient^ divided into three groups: (1) theo- 
sophic; (2) cosmogenetic; (3) theurgic. In regard to 
its literary form, the Midrashic-haggadic style may 
be distinguished from the liturgic-poetic style, both 
occurring contemporaneously. The theosophical 
speculations deal chiefly with the person of Meta- 
TKON-Enocli, the son of Jared turned into a fiery 
angel, a minor Yhwii— a conception with which, 
as mentioned before, many mystics of the Talmudic 
age were occupied. Probably a large number of 
these Enoch books, claiming to contain the visions 
of Enoch, existed, of which, however, only fragments 
remain (see “Monatsschrift,” viii. 68 etseq., and 
Enoch, Book of). 
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Curiously enough, the anthropomorphic descrip¬ 
tion of God (see Siirui! Komah) Avas brought into 
connection with Metatron-Enoch in the gconic mys¬ 
ticism. This vexatious piece of Jew- 
“Metatron- isli theosophy, Avhicli afforded to 
Enoch.” Christians as well as to Karaites (com¬ 
pare Agobard; SOLOMON i>. Yehu- 
iiam) a welcome opportunity for an attack upon 
rabbinical Judaism, existed as a separate work at the 
time of the Geonim. Judging from the fragments 
of “Shi*'ur Komah. ” (in Jcfflinek, “ B. II.” iii. 91; ii. 
41; In Wertheimer, “ Ilekalot,” cli. xi.), it repre¬ 
sented God as a being of gigantic dimensions, with 
limbs, arms, hands, feet, etc. The “ Shimr Komali ” 
must have been held in high regard by the Jews, 
since Saadia tried to explain it allegorically—though 
he doubted that the tanna Ishmael could hatm been 
the author of the work (as quoted by Judah b. 
Barzilai in his commentary on “Sefer Yczimh,” pp. 
20-21)—and Ilai Gaon, in spite of his emphatic 
repudiation of all anthropomorphism, defended it 
(“Teshubot ha-Geonim,” Lick, p. 12a). The book 
probably originated at a time when the anthropo¬ 
morphic conception of God was current—-that is, in 
the age of Gnosticism, receiving its literary form 
only in the time of the Geonim. The Clementine 
writings, also, expressly teach that God is a body, 
with members of gigantic proportions; and so did 
Marcion. Adam Kad.aiox, the “primal man” of 
the Elcesaites, was also, according to the conception 
of these Jewish Gnostics, of huge dimensions; viz., 
ninety-six miles in height and ninety-four miles in 
breadth; being originally androgynous, and then 
cleft in two, the masculine part becoming the Mes¬ 
siah, and the feminine part the Holy Ghost (Epi- 
phanius, “Hawes.” xxx. 4,10, 17; liii. 1). According 
to Marcion, God Himself is beyond bodily measure¬ 
ments and limitations, and as a spirit 
“ ShiAu* can not even be conceived; but in 
Komali.” order to hold intercourse Avith man, 
He created a being Avitli form and 
dimensions, avIio ranks above the highest angels. 

It Avas, presumably, this being avIiosc shape and 
stature Avere represented in the “Shfur Iyomali,” 
which even the strict folloAvers of Rabbinism might 
accept, as may be learned from the “ Kerub lia- 
Meyuhad ” in the German Cabala, Avhicli Avill be dis¬ 
cussed later in this article. 

The descriptions of the heavenly halls (“ Ilekalot ”) 
in treatises held in high esteem at the time of the 
Geonim, and Avhicli have come doAvn in rather in¬ 
complete and obscure fragments, originated, ac¬ 
cording to Hai Gaon, Avitli those mystagogues of the 
Merkabah (mariD 'YIP), “who brought themselves 
into a state of entranced vision by fasting, asceti¬ 
cism, and prayer, and avIio ihiagined that they saw 
the seven halls and all that is therein \vith~ their 
own eyes, Avhile passing from one hall into another 
(compare Ascension, and for a similar description 
of the Montanist ecstasy, Tertullian, “ De Exhorta- 
tjone Castitatis,” x.). ‘ Although these Hckalot vi¬ 
sions were to some extent productive of a kind of 
leligious ecstasy, and Avere certainly of great service 
in the development of the litmrgical poetry as sliOAvn 
in the Kedushah piyyutim, they contributed little to 
the development of speculative mysticism. This 


element became effective only in combination with 
the figure of Metatron or Metatron-Enoch, the 
leader of the Merkabali-travelers on their celestial 
journeys, avIio Avere initiated by him 
The into the secrets of heaven, of the stars, 
Heavenly of the Avinds, of the Avater, and of the 
Halls. earth, [see Metatron, and . compare 
Mithras as driver of the Heavenly 
Chariot in “Dio Chrysostomus,” ii. GO, ed. Dindorf; 
Windischmann, “ Zoroastrischo Studien,” 1SG3, pp." 

309 — 312 ; and EZoliler, “Test, of Job,” p_ 292._ k:.]. 

Hence, many cosmological doctrines originally con¬ 
tained in the books of Enoch Avere appropriated, and 
the transition from theosophy to pure cosmology 
was made possible. Thus, in the Midi*. Koncn (Jel- 
linek, “ B. II.” ii. 23, 27), which is closely related 
to the “Seder Rabba di-Bereshit” (in Wertheimer, 
“Bottc Midrashot,” i. IS), the Torah, identical Avitli 
the “Wisdom” of the Alexandrians, is represented 
as primeval and as the creative principle of the 
Avorld, Avhicli produced the three primal elements, 
Avater, fire, and light, and these, in their turn, Avhen 
commingled, produced the universe. 

Iu the description of the “six days of creation,” in 
the Midrash in question, the important statement is 
made that the Avater disobeyed God’s command— 
an old mythological doctrine of God’s contest Avitli 
matter (here represented by Avater), 
Cosmology Avhicli in the later Cabala serves to ac- 
ical count for the presence of evil in the 
Theories. Avorld. In 44 Seder Rabba di-Bereshit,” 
however, the contest is between the 
masculine and feminine Avatcrs ayJ iich strove to unite 
themselves, but Avhicli God separated in order to 
prevent the destruction of the Avorld by Avater;. 
placing the masculine Avaters in the heavens, and 
the feminine Avatcrs on the earth (l.c. p. 6). Inde¬ 
pendently of the creation, the “Baraita de-Middot 
ha-‘Olam ” and the “Ma‘aseli Bereshit” describe the 
regions of the Avorld Avitli paradise in the cast and 
the netlier Avorld in the Avest. All these descriptions, 
—some of them found as early as the second pre- 
Christian century, in the Test, of Abraham and in 
Enoch; and, later on, in the Christian apocalyptic 
literature—are obviously remnants of ancient Es- 
sene cosmology. 

The mysticism of this time had a practical as Avell 
as a theoretical side. Any one knoAving the names 
and functions of the angels could control all nature 
and all its poAvcrs (compare, for example, Lam. R. 
ii. 8 ; and IIananeel in Rabbinical Literature).. 
Probably entrusted formerly only to oral tradition, 
the ancient names were written down 
Theurgic by the mystics of the geonic period 
Cabala. and so Hai Gaon (in Eliezer Ashke¬ 
nazi’s collection, 44 IVam Zckcnim,” 
p. 56b) mentions a large number of such works as ex¬ 
isting in his time: the “Sefer ha-Yaslmr,” “Harba 
de-Mosheh,” 44 Raza Rabbah, ” 44 Sod Torah, ” “ Ileka¬ 
lot Rabbati,” “Ilekalot Zutrati.” Of all these 
works, aside from the IIkkalot, only the 44 Ilarba 
dc-Moshch ” has recently been published by Caster 
(“The Sword of Moses,” in “Jour. Royal Asiatic 
Soc.” 1S9G; also printed separately). This book 
consists almost entirely of mystical names by means 
of Avhicli man may guard himself against sickness, 
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enemies, and other ills, and may subjugate nature. 
These and other works later on formed the basis of 
ihe theurgie Cabala. The amplifications upon para¬ 
dise and hell, with their divisions, occupy a totally 
independent and somewhat peculiar position in the 
geonic mysticism. They are ascribed for the greater 
part to the amora Joshua b. Levi; but, in addition 
to this hero of the Ilaggadah, Closes himself is al¬ 
leged to have been the author of the work “Ma ayan 
Ho km ah ” (compare Sotali ix. 15, which gives an 

account of Leaven and tlie angelsb 

Aside from the “ Sefer Y ezirah,Yvliicli occupies a 
position of its own, the following is nearly a complete 
list of the mystic literature of the time of the Geonim, 
as far as it is preserved and known to-day: (1) Alfa 
Beta de Rabbi Akiba,” in two versions (Jellinek, 
U B II ” iii.); (2) “Gan ‘Eden,” indifferent versions 
(Jeilinek, l.c! iL, iii., v.); (3) “ [Maseket] Gehinnom” 
(Jellinek, l.c. i.); (4) “ Iiarba de-Moslieli, ” ed. Gaster, 
1896, reprinted from “Jour. Royal Asiatic Soc,” 
1896; (5) “Hibbut lia-Keber” (Jellinek, l.c, i.); (6) 
“Hekalot,” in several recensions (Jellinek, l.c. ii., 
iii.; Wertheimer, “Jerusalem,” 1889, the text vary¬ 
ing considerably from that of Jellinek: the Book 
of°Enoch is likewise aversion of “Hekalot”); (7) 
“Haggadot Shema‘ Yisrael” (Jellinek, l.c. v.; also 
belonging probabl} 7- to the time of the Geonim); (8) 

“ [Midrash] Konen ” (printed several 
Mystical times; also in Jellinek, l.c. i.); (9) 
Literature “ Ma‘aseh Merkabah ” (in Wertheimer, 
in Geonic “Botte Midrasliot,” ii.; a very ancient 
Times. “ Hekalot ” version); (10) “ Ma‘aseh de 
Rabbi Joshua b. Levi,” in different 
recensions (compare Apocalyptic Literature, 
Neo-Hebraic, No. 5); (11) “Mabayan Hokmali ” 
(Jellinek, l.c. i.); (12) “Seder Rabba di-Beresliit,” 
in Wertheimer, l.c, i.); (18) “Shimmusha Rabba 
we-Shimmusha Zutta” (Jellinek, l.c. vi.). 

Mystical fragments have been preserved in Pirke 
R, El., Num. R., and Midi’. Tadslie; also in the 
“Book of Raziel,” which, though composed by a 
German cabalist of the thirteenth century, contains 
important elements of the geonic mysticism. 

Eleazar of Worms’ statement that a Babylonian 
scholar, Aaron b. Samuel by name, brought the 
mystic doctrine from Babylonia to Italy about the 
middle of the ninth century, has been found to be 
actually true. Indeed, tlie doctrines of the “ Kerub 
ha-Meyuliad,” of the mysterious power of the letters 
of the Hebrew alphabet, and of the great importance 
of the angels, are all found in the geonic mystic lore. 
Even those elements that seem later developments 
may have been transmitted orally, or 
Origin may have formed parts of the lost 
of tlie works of the old mystics. If, now, 
Speculative the German Cabala of the thirteenth 
Cabala, century is to be regarded as merely a 
continuation of geonic mysticism, it 
follows that the speculative Cabala arising simul¬ 
taneously in France and Spain must have bad a 
similar genesis. It is the Sefer Tezerau which 
thus forms the link between the Cabala and the 
geonic mystics. The date as well as the oiigin 
of this singular hook are still moot points, many 
scholars even assigning it to the Talmudic period. 
It is certain, however, that at the beginning of 


the ninth century the work enjoyed so great a 
reputation that no less a man than Saadia wrote a 
commentary on it. The question of the relation be¬ 
tween God and the world is discussed in this book, the 
oldest philosophical work in the Hebrew language. 

The basic doctrines of the “ Sefer Yezirah ” are as 
follows: The fundamentals of all existence are tlie 
ten Sefirot. These are the ten princi- 
The pies that mediate between God and 
“ Sefer the universe. They include the three 

’Yezirah.” primal emanations proceeding from 
tlie Spirit of Goci: (1) m~i (literally, 
“air” or “spirit,” probably to be rendered “spiritual 
air”), which produced (2) “primal water,” which, 
in turn, was condensed into (3) “fire.” Six others 
are the three dimensions in both directions (left and 
right); these nine, together with the Spirit of God, 
form the ten SeAraC They are eternal, since in 
them is revealed the dominion of God. The first 
three preexisted ideally as the prototypes of creation 
proper, which became possible when infinite space, 
represented by the six other Sefirot, was produced. 
The Spirit of God, however, is not only the begin- 
ing hut is also tlie end of the universe; for the Sefirot 
arecloselyconnectedwit.il one another, “and their 
end is in their origin, as the flame is in the coal.” 

While the three primal elements constitute the 
substance of tilings, the twenty-two letters of the 
Hebrew alphabet constitute the form. The letters 
hover, as it were, on the boundary-line between the 
spiritual and the physical world; for the real ex¬ 
istence of things is cognizable only by means, of 
language, i.c ., the human capacity foi conceiving 
thought. As the letters resolve the contrast be¬ 
tween the substance and the form of things, they 
represent the solvent activity of God; for everything* 
that is exists by means of contrasts, which find their 
solution in God, as, for instance, among the three 
primal elements, the contrasts of fire and water are 
resolved into nn (“ air ” or “ spirit ”). 

The importance of this hook for the later Cabala, 
overestimated formerly, has been underestimated in 
modern times. The emanations here are not the 
same as those posited by the cabalists; for no grad¬ 
uated scale of distance from the primal emanations 
is assumed, uor are the Sefirot here identical with 
those en umerated in the later Cabala. But the agree¬ 
ment in essential points between tlie later Cabala 
and the “ Sefer Yezirah ” must not he overlooked. 
Both posit mediate beings in place of immediate 
creation out of nothing; and these mediate beings 
were not created, like those posited in the various 
cosmogonies, but- are emanations. The three piimal 
elements in the “Sefer Yezirah,” which at first ex¬ 
isted only ideally and then became manifest in form, 
are essentially identical with the worlds of Azilut 
and Beriaii of the later Cabala. In connection 
with the “Sefer Yezirah” the mystical speculations 
of certain Jewish sects must be nien- 
Mysticism tioned, which, toward the year 800, 
of Jewish began to spread doctrines that for cen- 
Heretics. furies had been known only to a few 
initiated ones. Thus the Maghariyites 
taught that God, who is too exalted to have any attri¬ 
butes ascribed to Him in Scripture, created an angel to 
be the real ruler of the world [compare the DTiyn Y^ 
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and Metatron in the Talmud.— k.] ; and to this 
angel everything must be referred that Scripture 
recounts of God (Kirkisani, extracts from his man¬ 
uscript quoted by Harkavy in Rabbinowicz’s He¬ 
brew translation of Griitz’s “Gescli. der Juden.” iii. 
496 ^ separately under the title “Le-Korot ha-Kittot 
be-1 Israel ”). This Jewish form of the Gnostic Demi- 
•urge, which was also known to the Samaritans 
(Baneth, u Marquah, on the twenty, two Letters of the 
Alphabet,” pp. 5.2-54), was accepted with slight mod¬ 
ifications by the Karaites (Judah Hadassi, “Eslikol 
lia-Koter,” 25c, 26b) as well as by the German caba- 
lists, as will be shown further on. Benjamin Na¬ 
ha wend i seems to have known of other emanations in 
addition to this Demiurge (see Harkavy, l.c. v. 16). 
These, of course, were not new theories originatingat 
this time, but an awakening of Jewish Gnosticism, 
tha t had been suppressed for centuries by the increas¬ 
ing preponderance of Rabbinism, and nowreappeared 
not by chance, at a time when Sadduceeism, the old 
enem}' of Rabbinism, also reappeared, under the name 
of Karaism. But while the latter, as appealing to the 
masses, was energetically and even bitterly attacked 
by the representatives of Rabbinism, they made al¬ 
lowance for a revival of Gnosticism. For, although 
the cabalistic treatises ascribed to certain geonim 
were probably fabricated in later times, it is certain 
that numbers of the geonim, even many who were 
closely connected with the academies, were ardent 
disciples of mystic lore. The father of the German 
Cabala was, as is now known, a Bab3 r lonian (see 
Aarox b. Samuel ha-Nast), who emigrated to Italy 
in the first half of the ninth centuiy, whence the 
Ivalonymides later carried their teachings to Ger¬ 
many, where in the thirteenth century an esoteric 
doctrine, essentially identical with that which pre¬ 
vailed in Babylon about 800, is accordingly found. 

While the branch of the Cabala transplanted 
to Italy remained untouched by foreign influences, 
the reaction of Greco-Arabic philosoph yon Jewish 
mysticism became apparent in the Arabic-speaking 
countries. The following doctrines of 
Influence Arab philosophy especially influenced 
of Greco- and modified Jewish mysticism, on ac- 
Arabie Phi- count of the close relationship between 
losophy. the two. The “Faithful Brothers of 
Basra, ” as well as the Neoplatonic Ar¬ 
istotelians of the ninth century, have left their marks 
on the Cabala. The brotherhood taught, similarly to 
early Gnosticism, that God, the highest Being, ex¬ 
alted above all differences and contrasts, also° sur¬ 
passed everything corporeal and spiritual; hence, the 
world could only be explained by means of emana¬ 
tions. The graduated scale of emanations was as 
follows:. (1) the creating spirit (vovr) ; (2) the direct- 
ing spirit, or the world-soul; (3) primal matter; (4) 
active nature, a power proceeding from the world - 
soul; (5) the abstract body, also called secondary 
matter; (6) the world of the spheres; (7) the ele¬ 
ments of the sublunary world; and (8) the world of 
minerals, plants, and animals composed of these ele¬ 
ments. These eight form, together with God, the 
absolute One, who is in and with everything,* the 
scale of the nine primal substances, corresponding 
to the nine primary numbers and the nine sphered 
These nine numbers of the “ Faithful Brothers ” (com¬ 


pare De Boer, “Gesch. der Philosophic im Islam,” 

p. 84; Dieterici, “ Die Sogenannte Theologie des Ari’s- 
toteles,” p. 38; idem, “ Weltseele,” p. 15) have been 
changed by a Jewish philosopher of the middle of 
the eleventh centuiy into ten, b} r counting the four 
elements not as a unit, but as two (“Torat ha- 
Nefesli,” ed. Isaac Broycle, pp. 70, 75; compare, 
also, Guttmann, in “Monatsschrift,” xlii. 450). 
Solomon ibn Gabirol’s doctrines influenced the 
development of the Cabala more than 
GabiroPs, any other philosophical system; and 
Influence his views on the will of God and 
upon fcbe on the intermediate beings between 
Cabala. God and the creation were especially 
weighty. Gabirol considers God as 
an absolute unity, in whom form and substance are 
identical; hence, no attributes can be ascribed to 
God, and man can comprehend God only by means 
of the beings emanating from Him. Since God is 
the beginning of all things, and composite substance 
the last ot all created things, there must be inter¬ 
mediate links between God and the universe; for 
there is necessarily a distance between the beginning 
and the end, which otherwise would be identical. 

The first intermediate link is the will of God, 
the hypostasis of all things created; Gabirol 
meaning by will the creative power of God 
manifested at a certain point of time, and then 
proceeding in conformity with the laws of the 
emanations. As this will unites two contrasts— 
namely, God, the actor, and substance, the thing 
acted upon—it must necessarily partake of the nature 
of both, being factor and factum at the same time. 
The will of God is immanent in everything; and 
from it have proceeded the two forms of being, 

“ materia universalis ” (Kb/) and “forma universalis.” 
But only God is “creator ex nihilo”: all intermedi¬ 
ary beings create by means of the graduated ema¬ 
nation of what is contained in them potentially. 
Hence, Gabirol assumes five intermediary beings 
(nvJNfttfcO between God and matter; namely: (1) 
will: (3) matter in general and form; (3) the uni¬ 
versal spirit Ofen ta W; (4) the three souls, namely, 
vegetative, animal, and thinking soul; and (5) 
the nature, the motive power, of bodies. Gabirol 
(quoted by Ibn Ezra, commentary on Isa. xliii. 7) 
also, mentions the three cabalistic worlds, Beriah, 
Yezirah, and ‘Asiyah; while he considers Azilut to 
be identical with the will. The theory of tiie con¬ 
centration of God, by which the Cabala tries to ex¬ 
plain the creation of the finite out of the infinite, is 
found in mystical form in Gabirol also (see Munk, 
“Melanges,” pp. 284, 285). 

Still, however great the influence which Gabirol 
exercised on the development of the Cabala, it 
would be incorrect to say that the latter is derived 
chiefly from him. The fact is that when Jewish 
mystic lore came in contact with Arabic-Jewish 
philosophy, it appropriated those elements that ap¬ 
pealed to it; this being especially the case with 
Gabirol’s philosophy on account of its mystical char¬ 
acter. . But other philosophical systems, from Saadia 
to Maimonides, were also laid under contribution. 
Thus the important German cabalist Eleazar of 
Worms was strongly influenced by Saadia; while 
Ibn Ezra’s views found acceptance among the Ger- 
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- nan as well as the Spanish cabalists. Possibly even 
Maimonides, the greatest representative of rational- 
among the Jews of the Middle Ages, contrib¬ 
uted to the cabalistic doctrine of the “En-Sof” by 
ins teaching that no attributes could be ascribed to 
God Tunless it be of Pythagorean origin (see Bloch, 

in Winter and Wlinsche, “Jildische Literatur, 111 . 

241, note 3).—-it.]- ,. 

The esoteric doctrines of the Talmud, the^ mysti¬ 
cism of the period of the Geonim, and Arabic Neo¬ 
platonic philosophy are thus the three chief constit¬ 
uents of the Cabala proper as it is found in the thir¬ 
teenth century. These heterogeneous elements also 
explain the strange fact that the Cabala appeared at 
the same time in two different, centers of culture, 
under different social and political conditions, each 
form being entirely different in character from the 
other. The German Cabala is a direct continuation 
of geonic mysticism. Its first repre- 
The sentative is Judah the Pious (died 
German 1217), whose pupil, Eleazar of Wonus, 
Cabala, is its most important literary expo¬ 
nent Abraham Abulafia was its last 
representative, half a century later. The conect- 
ness of Eleazar’s statement (in Del Medigo s Maz- 
ref la-Hokmah,” ed. 1890, pp. 64, 65), to the effect 
that the Kalonymides carried the esoteric doctrines 
with them from Italy to Germany about 917. has been 
satisfactorily established. Till the time of Eleazar 
these doctrines were in a certain sense the private 
property of the Kalonymides, and were kept secret 
until Judah the Pious, himself a member of this 
family, commissioned his pupil Eleazar to introduce 
the oral and written esoteric doctrine into a largei 

circle. _ e , 

The essential doctrines of this school are as fol¬ 
lows: God is too exalted for mortal mind to com¬ 
prehend, since not even the angels can form an idea 
of Him. In order to be visible to angels as well as 
to men’ God created out of divine fire His TDD 
(“majesty ”), also called TWDH DVD, which lias 
size and shape and sits on a throne in the east, as the 
actual representative of God. His tlirone is sepa¬ 
rated by a curtain (1131S) on tlie east, south, and 
north from the world of angels; the side on the west 
being uncovered [compare, however, God’s Shelti- 
nah dwelling in the east (“Apostolic Constitutions, 

u 57 )_iv ], so that the light of God, who is in the 

west, may illuminate it. All the anthropomorphic 
statements of Scripture refer to this “majesty 
(1DD) not to God Himself, but to His representa¬ 
tive ’Corresponding to the different worlds of the 
Spanish cabalists, the German cabalists also assume 
four (sometimes five)worlds; namely: (1) the world 
of the “ glory ” (HDD) just mentioned; (2) the world 
of angels; (3) the world of the animal soul; and (4) 
the world of the intellectual soul. It is easy to dis¬ 
cern that this curious theosophy is not a product of 
the age in which the German cabalists lived, but is 
made up of ancient doctrines, which, as stated above, 
originated in the Talmudic period. The Germans, 
lacking in philosophical training, exerted all the 
greater influence on the practical Cabala as well as 
on ecstatic mysticism. Just as in Spain about this 
time the deeply religious mind of the Jews rose in 
revolt against the cold Aristotelian rationalism that 
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had begun to dominate the Jewish world through 
the influence of Maimonides, so the German Jews, 
partly influenced by a similar movement within 
Christianity, began to rise against the traditional 
ritualism. Judah the Pious (Introduction to “ Sefer 
Hasidim”) reproaches the Talmudists with “poring 
too much over the Talmud without reaching any 
results.” Hence, the German mystics attempted 
to satisfy their religious needs in their own way; 
namely, by contemplation and meditation. Like the 
Christian mystics (Preger, “Gesch. der Deutschen 
Mystik,” p. 91), who symbolized the 
Christian close connection between the soul and 
and Jewish God by the figure of marriage, the 
Mysticism. Jewish mystics described the highest 
degree of love of man for God m 
sensuous forms in terms taken from marital life 
While study of the Law was to'the Talmudists 
the very acme of piety, the mystics accoided the 
first place to prayer, which was considered as a 
mystical progress toward God, demanding a state of 
ecstasy. It was the chief task of the practical 
Cabala to produce this ecstatic mysticism, already 
met with among the Merkabah-travelers of the time 
of the Talmud and the Geonim; hence, this mental 
state was especially favored and fostered by the 
Germans. Alphabetical and numeral mysticism 
constitutes the greater part of Eleazar s works, and 
is to be regarded simply as means to an end; 
namely, to reach a state of ecstasy by the proper 
employment of the names of God and of angels, . a 
state in which every wall is removed from the spir¬ 
itual eye” (Moses of Tacliau, in “Ozar iNehmad, 
iii. 84; compare Gudemann, “ Gesch. desErzieliungs- 
wesens,” i. 159 etseq.). 

The point of view represented by the anonymous 
book “Keter Sliem-Tob” (ed. Jellinek, 1853), 
ascribed to Abraham of Cologne and certainly a 
product of the school of Eleazar of Worms, repre¬ 
sents the fusion of this German Cabala with the 
Provengal-Spanish mysticism. According to this 
work, the act of creation was brought about by a 
primal power emanating from the simple will o 
God. This eternal, unchangeable power transformed 
the potentially existing universe into the actual 
world by means of graduated emanations. . These 
conceptions, originating in the school of Azriel, are 
herein combined with Eleazar’s theories on the 
meaning of the Hebrew letters according to their 
forms and numerical values. The central doctrine 
of this work refers to the Tetragrammaton; the 
author assuming that the four letters yodhe, mw, 
and he (n"lT) were chosen by God for His name 
because they were peculiarly distinguished from all 
other letters. Thus yod, considered graphically, ap¬ 
pears as the mathematical point from which objects 
were developed, and therefore symbolizes the spir¬ 
ituality of God to which nothing can be equal. As 
its numerical value equals ten, the highest number, 
so there are ten classes of angels, and correspond¬ 
ingly the seven spheres with the two elements—fire 
cohering with air, and water with earth, respectively 
—and the One who directs them all, making togetliei 
ten powers; and finally the ten Sefirot. In this way 
the four letters of the Tetragrammaton are explained 
in detail. 
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A generation later a movement in opposition to 
the tendencies of this book arose in Spain; aiming to 
supplant speculative Cabala by a prophetic vision¬ 
ary one. Abraham Abulafia denied the doctrines 
of emanations and the Sell rot, and, going back to 
the German mystics, asserted that the true Cabala 
consisted in letter and number mysticism, which sys¬ 
tem, rightly understood, brings man into direct and 
close relations with the “ratio activa” 
the active intelligence of the universe, thus endow¬ 
ing him with the power of prophecy. In a certain 
sense Joseph b. Abraham Gikatilla, a cabalist eight 
years younger than Abulafia, may also be in¬ 
cluded in the German school, since he developed 
the letter and vowel mysticism, thereby introducing 
the practical Cabala into many circles. Yet Gika¬ 
tilla, like his contemporary Tobias Abulafia, still 
hesitates between the abstract speculative Cabala of 
the Provencal-Spanish Jews and the concrete letter 
symbolism of the Germans. These two main move¬ 
ments are finally combined in the Zoliaristic books, 
wherein, as Jellinek rightly says, “the syncretism of 
the philosophical and cabalistic ideas of the century 
appears complete and finished.” 

> While the German mystics could refer to authen¬ 
tic traditions, the cabalists of Spain and southern 
France were obliged to admit that 
The they could trace their doctrines, which 
Cabala in they designated as “ the tradition ” 
Provence. (“ Kabbalah ”; thus an Oriental scholar 
as early as 1226; compare Harkavy, 
Hebrew transl. of Gratz’s “Gesch. der Juden,” v. 
47), to authorities no older than the twelfth century. 
The modern historian lias greater difficulties in de¬ 
termining the origin of the Cabala in Provence 
than the cabalists themselves had; for they agreed 
that the esoteric doctrines had been revealed by the 
prophet Elijah, in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, to Jacob ha-Nazir, who initiated Abraham b. 
David of Posquieres, whose son, Isaac the Blind, 
transmitted them further. But Isaac the Blind can 
not possibly be credited with being the originator of 
the speculative Cabala, for it is far too complicated 
to be the work of one man, as is evident by the wri¬ 
tings of Azriel (born about 1160), the alleged pupil of 
Isaac. Azriel, moreover, speaks of the Sefirot, of 
the En-Sof, and of the cabalists of Spain (in Sachs’s 
“Ha-Palit, ” p. 45); and it is absolutely impossible 
that Isaac the Blind, who was not much older than 
Azriel (his father Abraham b. David died in 1198), 
could have founded a school so quickly that Spauisli 
scholars would be able to speak of the contrast be¬ 
tween cabalists and philosophers as Azriel does. If 
there be any truth iu this tradition of the cabalists, 
it can only mean that the relation of Isaac the Blind 
to the speculative Cabala was the same as that of his < 
contemporary Eleazar of Worms to German mysti- 1 
cism; namely, that j ust as the latter made the eso- i 
teric doctrines—which were for centuries iu the ( 
possession of one family, or at any rate of a very < 
small circle—common property, so Isaac introduced ( 
the doctrines of the speculative Cabala for the first i 
time into larger circles. ( 

it furtiiermorG tm assumed tlaat tlie specula^ J 

five philosophy of Provence, like German mysti- t 
cism, originated in Babylon: Neoplatonism, reach- r 


3 ing there its highest development in the eighth and 
3 ninth centuries, could not but influence Jewish 
thought. Gabirol, as well as the author of “ Torafc 
3 ha-Nefesli,” bears evidence of this influence on Jew" 
) ish philosophy; while the Cabala took up the mystic 
i elements of Neoplatonism. The Cabala, however 
- is not a genuine product of the Provemyd Jews’; 

[ for just those circles in which it is found were 
averse to the study of philosophy. The essential 
portions of the Cabala must, on the contrary, have 
been carried to Provence from Babylon;' being 
known only to a small circle until Aristotclianism 
began to prevail, when the adherents of the specu¬ 
lative Cabala were forced to make their doctrine 
public. 

The earliest literary product of the speculative 
Cabala is the work “Masseket Azilut,” which con¬ 
tains the doctrine of the four graduated worlds as 
well as that of the concentration of the Divine Being. 
The form in which the rudiments of the Cabala are 
presented here, as well as the emphasis laid on keep¬ 
ing the doctrine secret and on the compulsory piety 
of the learners, is evidence of the early date of the 
work. At the time when “Masseket 
The Azilut” was written the Cabala had 
Treatise on not yet become a subject of general 
Emana- study, but was still confined to a few 
tion, of the elect. The treatment is on the 
whole the same as that found in the 
mystical writings of the time of the Geonim, with 
which the work lias much in common; hence, there 
is no reason for not regarding it as a product of that 
time. The doctrines of Metatron, and of angelology 
especially, are identical with those of the Geonim, 
and the idea of the Sefirot is presented so simply and 
unphilosopliically that one is hardly justified in as¬ 
suming that it was influenced directly by any phil¬ 
osophical system. 

Just as in the “Masseket Azilut ” the doctrine of 
the ten Sefirot is based on the “Sefer Yezirah ” (ed. 
Jellinek, id. 6, below), so the. book Baiiir, which, 
according to some scholars, was composed by Isaac 
the Blind, and which in any case originated in his 
school, starts from the doctrines of the 
“Bahir.” “Sefer Yezirah,” which it explains 
and enlarges. This book was of funda¬ 
mental importance in more than one way for the de¬ 
velopment of the speculative Cabala. The Sefirot 
are here divided into the three chief ones—primal 
light, wisdom, and reason—and the seven secondary 
ones that have different names. This division of 
the Sefirot, which goes through the entire Cabala, is 
found as early as Pirke R. Eliezer III., from which 
the “Bahir ” largely borrowed; but here for the first 
time the doctrine of the emanation of the Sefirot is 
clearly enunciated. They are conceived as the in¬ 
telligible primal principles of the universe, the pri¬ 
mary emanations of the Divine Being, that together 
constitute the fo (rd = «the universe”). The 
emanation is regarded, not as having taken place 
once, but as continuous and permanent; and the 
author has such an imperfect conception of the import 

of tills idea tliat lie regards tlie emanation as taking 

place all at once, and not in graduated series. But 
this assumption annihilates the whole theory of ema¬ 
nation, which attempts to explain the gradual transi- 
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iion from the infinite to the finite, comprehensible 
only in the form of a graduated series. 

On the whole, the contents of the book—which 
seems to be a compilation of loosely connected 
thoughts—-justify the assumption that it is not the 
Avork of one man or the product of one school, but 
the first serious attempt to collect the 
Opposition esoteric doctrines that for centuries had 
to circulated orally in certain circles of 
Aristoteli- Provence, and to present them to a 
anism. larger audience. The work is impor¬ 
tant because it gave to those scholars 
wlio would have nothing to do with the philosophy 
then current—namely, Aristotelianism—the first in¬ 
centive to a thorough study of metaphysics. The 
first attempt to place the cabalistic doctrine of the 
Sefirot on a dialectic basis could have been made 
only by a Spanish Jew, as the Provencal Jews were 
not sufficiently familiar with philosophy, and the . 
few among them that devoted themselves to this 
science were pronounced Aristotelians who looked 
with contempt upon the speculations of the caba- 
lists. It was Azriel (1160-1238), a Spaniard with 
philosophical training, who undertook to explain 
the doctrines of the Cabala to philosophers and to 
make it acceptable to them. It should be noted par¬ 
ticularly that Azriel (in Sachs, “Ha-Palit,” p. 45) ex¬ 
pressly says that philosophical dialectics is for him 
only the means for explaining the doctrines of Jew¬ 
ish mysticism, in order that “ those also who do •not 
believe, but ask to have everything proved, may con¬ 
vince themselves of the truth of the Cabala. ” True 
disciples of the Cabala were satisfied with its doc¬ 
trines as they were, and without philosophical addi¬ 
tions. Hence the actual form of the Cabala as pre¬ 
sented by Azriel must not be regarded as absolutely 
identical with its original one. Starting from the 
doctrine of the merely negative attributes of God, 
as taught by the Jewish philosophy of the time (see 
Attributes), Azriel calls God the 
Azriel. “ En-Sof ” (PpD J'K), the absolutely In¬ 
finite, that can be comprehended only 
as the negation of all negation. From this defini¬ 
tion of the En-Sof, Azriel deduces the potential eter¬ 
nity of the world—the world with all its manifold 
manifestations was potentially contained within the 
En-Sof; and this potentially existing universe be¬ 
came a reality in the act of creation. The transition 
from the potential to the actual is a free act of God: 
but it can not be called creation; since a “creatio 
ex nihilo ” is logically unthinkable, and nothing out 
of which the world could be formed exists outside 
of God, the En-Sof. Hence, it is not correct to say 
that God creates, but that Pie irradiates; for as the 
sun irradiates warmth and light without diminish¬ 
ing its bulk, so the En-Sof irradiates the elements 
of°the universe without diminishing Ilis power. 
These elements of the universe are the Sefirot, which 
Azriel tries to define in their relation to the En-Sof 
as well as to one another. Although there are con¬ 
tradictions and gaps in Azriel’s system, he was 
the first to gather the scattered elements of the 

caUalistiG tloctrines ri < 1 co.ni>;ne 5114,111 int:c> **** or¬ 
ganic whole. Casting aside the haggadic-mystic 
form of the cabalistic works preceding him, Az¬ 
riel adopted a style that was equal and at times 


superior to that of the philosophic writers of the 
time. 

Asher ben David, a nephew and pupil of Isaac 
the Blind, a cabalistic contemporary of Azriel, and 
probably influenced by him, added little to the de¬ 
velopment of the Cabala, judging from the few 
fragments by him that have been preserved. On 
the other hand, Isaac ben Siiesiiet of Gerona, in 
his “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim,” made noteworthy addi¬ 
tions to the theoretical part of AzriePs system. The 
author of “Ha-Emunah we-lia-Bittahon,” errone¬ 
ously ascribed to Nahmanides, must also be included 
in the school of Azriel; but, desirous only to give a 
popular presentation of AzriePs doctrines, with a 
strong admixture of German mysticism, he contrib¬ 
uted little to their development. More important 
is “ Sefer ha-Tyyun ” (the Book of Intuition), as¬ 
cribed to the gaon R Hamai, but really origina¬ 
ting in the school of Azriel. 

The cabalists themselves consider Haiimanides 
as the most important pupil of Azriel—a statement 
not supported by Hahmanides’ works; for his com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch, although permeated by 
mysticism, has little that pertains to the speculative 
Cabala as developed by Azriel. Hah- 
Nalx- manides, on the contrary, emphasizes 
manides. the doctrine of the “ creatio ex nihilo, ” 
and also insists that attributes can be 
ascribed to God; while AzriePs En-Sof is the result 
of the assumption that God is without attributes. 
Yet Hah manides’ importance for the development 
of the Cabala must be recognized. The greatest 
Talmudic authority of his time, and possessing a 
large following of disciples, his leaning toward the 
Cabala was transmitted to his pupils, among whom 
David ha-Kolien, B. Shesliet, and Abner are espe¬ 
cially mentioned. The brothers Isaac b. Jacob and 
Jacob b. Jacob ha-Kohen also seem to have belonged 
to the circle of Hahmanides. His most important 
pupil, however, and his successor, was Solomon ben 
Abraham ibu Adret, the great teacher of the Tal¬ 
mud, who also had a strong leaning toward the 
Cabala, but apparently gave little time to its study. 
Among his pupils were the cabalists Shem-Tob b. 
Abraiiam Gaon, Isaac of Acco, and Bahya b. 
Asiier, the last named of whom, by his commen¬ 
tary on the Pentateuch, contributed much to the 
spread of the Cabala. 

Isaac ibn Latif, who flourished about the middle 
of the thirteenth century, occupies a peculiar and 
independent position in the history of the Cabala, 
owing to his attempt to introduce Aristotelianism. 
Although he founded no school, and although the 
genuine cabalists did not even consider him as be¬ 
longing to their group, many of his opinions found 
entrance into the Cabala. With Mai- 
Ibn Latif. monides he upheld the principle of 
the beginning of the world; his state¬ 
ment, God has no will because He is will, is bor¬ 
rowed from Gabirol; and in addition he teaches the 
principle of the emanation of the Sefirot. He con¬ 
ceives of the first immediate divine emanation as the 

"first created !! a. godlike, absolutely 

simple Being, the all-containing substance and con¬ 
dition of everything that is. The other Sefirot pro¬ 
ceeded from this in gradual serial emanation, grow- 
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ing more coarse ancl material as their distance in¬ 
creased from tlieir purely spiritual, divine origin. 
The relation between the “ first created ” and all that 
has since come into existence is like that between 
the simple geometrical point and the complicated 
geometrical figure. The point grows to a line, the 
line to a plane or superficies, and this into a solid; 
and just as the point is still present as a fundamental 
element in all geometrical figures, so the “first 
created ” continues to act as the primal, fundamental 
element in all emanations. This conception of the 
first Sefirah as a point, or numeral unit, within the 
universe reappears with special frequency in the 
presentations of the later cabalists. 

The real continuation of Azriel’s doctrines, how¬ 
ever, is to be found in a number of pseudepigraphic 
works of the second half of the thirteenth century. 
Although this literature has been preserved only 
fragmentarily, and has not }~et been critically edited 
to any extent, its trend nevertheless may be clearly 
discerned. Such works represent the attempt to 
put the doctrines of “ Baliir ” and of Azriel into dog¬ 
matic form, to shape and determine the old cabalis¬ 
tic teachings, and not to bring forward new ones. 
Among the important products of this dogmatic 
Cabala is, in the first place, the little work “Sefer 
ha-Temunah ” (Book of Form), which endeavors to 
illustrate the principle of emanation by means of 
the forms of the Hebrew letters. Here for the first 
time the conception of the Sefirot is laid down in 
definite formulas in place of the uncertain statement 
that they were to be considered as powers (mi"D) or 
as. tools (D'b) of God. The Sefirot, according to 
this book, are powers inliering in God, and are re¬ 
lated to the En-Sof as, for instance, the limbs are to 
the human body. They are, so to speak, organically 
connected with God, forming one indivisible whole. 
The question that long occupied the cabalists— 
namely, how the expression or transmission of the 
will may be explained in the act of 
6( Sefer ha- emanation—is here solved in a simple 
Temunah.” way; for all the Sefirot, being organ¬ 
ically connected with the En-Sof, have 
but one common will. Just as man does not com¬ 
municate his will to his arm when he wants to move 
it, so an expression of the will of the En-Sof is not 
necessary in the act of emanation. Another im¬ 
portant principle, which is much in evidence from 
the Zoliar down to the latest cabalistic works, is 
likewise clearly expressed for the first time in the 
“ Sefer ha-Temunah ”; namely, the doctrine of the 
double emanation, the positive and negative one. 
This explains the origin of evil; for as the one, the 
positive emanation, produced all that is good and 
beautiful, so the other, the negative, produced all 
that is bad, ugly, and unclean. 

The final form was given to Azriel’s Cabala by 
the work Ma'areket ha-Eloiiut, in which Azriel’s 
S} r stem is presented more clearly and definitely than 
in any other cabalistic work. The fundamental 
principle of the Cabala herein is the potential eter¬ 
nity of the world; hence the dynamic character of 
the emanations is especially emphasized. The treat¬ 
ment of the Sefirot is also more thorough and ex¬ 
tended than in Azriel. They are identified with 
God; the first Sefirah, (“‘ crown ”), containing 
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in potentia all of the subsequent nine emanations. 
The doctrine of double emanations, positive and neg¬ 
ative. is taught in “Ma‘areket,” as well as in “Sefer 
ha-Temunah,” but in such a way that the contrast, 
which corresponds exactly with the svzygy theory 
of the Gnostics, appears only in the third Sefirah, 
Binali (=“ intelligence ”). The author of the “Ma- 
‘areket” proceeds as the “Baliir” in the separation 
of the three superior from the seven inferior Sefirot, 
but in a much clearer way: he regards only the 
former as being of divine nature, since they ema¬ 
nate immediately from God; while the seven lower 
ones, which were all produced by the third Sefirah, 
are less divine, since they produce immediately the 
lower world-matter. A contrast Avliich rules the 
world can therefore begin only with the third Sefi¬ 
rah ; for such contrast can not obtain in the purely 
spiritual realm. 

This point is an instructive illustration of the 
activity of the cabalists from the time of the “ Baliir ” 
(end of the twelfth century) to the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. Within this period the dis¬ 
jointed mystico-gnostic conceptions of the “Baliir” 
were gradually and untiringly woven into a con¬ 
nected, comprehensive sj^stem. 

Side by side with this speculative and theoretical 
school, taking for its problem metaphysics in the 
strict sense of the word—namely, the nature of 
God and His relation to the world—another mystical 
movement was developed, more religio-etliical in 
nature, which, as Gratz rightly says, considered 
“the ritual, or the practical side, to call it so, as the 
more important, and as the one to which the the- 
osophical side served merely as an introduction.” 
Both these movements had their common starting- 
point in the geonic mysticism, which introduced 
important speculative elements into practical mys¬ 
ticism proper. But they also had this in common, 
that both endeavored to come into closer relation¬ 
ship with God than the transcendentalism of Jewish 
philosophy permitted, colored as it was by Aristo- 
telianism. Practical mysticism endeavored to make 
this union possible for every-day life; while specu¬ 
lative thinkers occupied themselves in reaching out 
toward a monistic construction of the universe, in 
which the transcendence of the primal Being might 
be preserved without placing Him outside" of the 
universe. 

Both of these movements, with a common end in 
view, were ultimately bound to converge, and this 
actually occurred with the appearance of the book 
called Zohar (“ini = “Splendor”), after Dan. xii. 3, 
y'lpin “into rvnp (= “The wise shall be 

resplendent as the splendor of the firmament”), 
showing that it had the “ Baliir ” (= Bright) for its 
model. It is in the main a commentary on the Pen¬ 
tateuch, and B. Simon ben Yohai is introduced as 
the inspired teacher who expounds the theosophic 
doctrines to the circle of his saintly hearers. It first 
appeared therefore under the title of MiDRASH 11. 
Simon ben Yoiiai. 

The correspondence to the order of the Scripture 
is very loose, even more so than is often the case in 
the writings of the Midrasliic literature. The Zohar 
is in many instances a mere aggregate of heteroge¬ 
neous parts. Apart from the Zohar proper, it con- 
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rains a dozen mystic pieces of various derivations 
.ind different dates that crop up suddenly, thus en¬ 
tirely undoing the otherwise loose texture of the 

7 Distinct mention is made in the Zohar of excerpts 
from the following writings: (1) “Idra Rabba”; 
(O) “idraZutta”; (3) “Matnitin”; (4) “Midrash ha- 
Ne‘elam ”; (5) “ Ra‘aya Mehemna ”; (6) “ Saba ” (the 
Old); (7) “Raze de-Razin”; (8) “Sefer Hekalot”; 
( ()) “Sifra de-ZeniTita”; (10) “ Sitre Torah (11) 
“Tosefta”; (12) and lastly, “Yanuka.” 

Besides the Zohar proper, there are also a “ Zohar 
Hadasli” (New Zohar), Zohar to Cant., and “Tiklp- 
liiin,” both new and old, which bear a close relation 
to the Zohar proper. 

For centuries, and in general even to-day, the 
doctrines contained in the Zohar are taken to be 
the Cabala, although this book represents only the 
union of the two movements mentioned above. The 
Zohar is both the complete guide of the different 
cabalistic theories and the canonical book of the 
cabalists. After the Zohar, which must be dated 
about the beginning of the fourteenth 
The Zohar century, and which received its pres- 
Literature. ent shape largely from the hand of 
Moses de Leon, a period of pause 
ensued in the development of the Cabala, which 
lasted for more than two centuries, and a half. 
Among the contemporaries of Moses de Leon must 
be mentioned the Italian Menaliem Recanati, whose 
cabalistic commentary on the Pentateuch is really a 
commentary on the Zohar. Joseph b. Abraham 
ibx Wakar was an opponent of the Zohar; his 
Introduction to the Cabala, which exists in manu¬ 
script only, is considered by Steinschneider as the 
best. It was some time before the Zohar was lec- 
ognized in Spain. Abraham b. Isaac of Gianada 
speaks in his work “ Berit Menuhali ” (The Covenant 
of Rest) of “ the words of R. Simon b. Yoliai,” mean¬ 
ing the Zohar. In the fifteenth century the author¬ 
ity of the Cabala, comprising also that of the Zoluu, 
was so w r ell recognized in Spain that Siiem-Tob 
ben Joseph ibn Siiem-Tob (died 1430) made a 
bitter attack on Maimonides from the standpoint 
of the Zohar. Moses Botarel tried to serve the 
Cabala by his alleged discoveries of fictitious authors 
and works; while the pseudonymous author of the 
Kanah attacked Talmudism under cover of the 
Cabala about 1415. Isaac Arama and Isaac Abra- 
vanel were followers of the Cabala in the second 
half of the fifteenth century, but without contribu¬ 
ting anything to its development. Nor does the 
cabalistic commentary on the Pentateuch of Mena- 
item Zioni b. Meir contribute any new matter to 
the system, although it is the most important caba¬ 
listic work of the fifteenth century. Judah Hatyat 
and Abraham Saba are the only noteworthy cabal¬ 
ists of the end of that century. 

The happy remark of Baur, that a great national 
crisis furnishes a favorable soil for mysticism among 
the people in question, is exemplified in the history 
of the Cabala. The great misfortune that befell the 
Jew’s of the Pyrenean peninsula at the end of the 
fifteenth century revivified the Cabala. Among the 
fugitives that settled in Palestine Meir b. Ezekiel 
ibn Gabbai wrote cabalistic works evincing an acute 


insight into the speculative Cabala. A Sicilian 
cabalist, Joseph Saragoza, is regarded as the teacher 
of David ibn Zimra, who was especially active in 
developing the Cabala in Egypt. Solomon Molcho 
and Joseph della Reina (the history of his life is dis¬ 
torted by many legends) represent the reviving 
mysticism. Deliverance from national suffering 
was the object of their search, which they thought 
to effect by means of the Cabala. Solomon Alka- 
biz and Joseph Caro, who gradually gathered a 
large circle of cabalistic dreamers about them, en¬ 
deavored to attain a state of ecstasy by fasting, 
weeping, and all manner of stringent asceticism, by 
which means they thought to behold angels and 
obtain heavenly revelations. Of their number, too, 
was Moses Cordovero, rightly designated as the 
last representative of the early cabalists, and, next 
to Azriel, the most important speculative thinker 
among them. 

The modern cabalistic school begins theoretically 
as w T ell as practically wfitli Isaac Luria (1533-/2). 

In the first place, its doctrine of ap- 

Luria’s pearance, according to which all that 

Cabala. exists is composed of substance and 
appearance, is most important., ren¬ 
dering Luna’s Cabala extremely subjective by teach¬ 
ing that there is no such thing as objective cogni¬ 
tion. The theoretical doctrines of Luria’s Cabala 
were later on taken up by the Hasidim and organ¬ 
ized into a system. Luria’s influence was first evi¬ 
dent in certain mystical and fanciful religious 
exercises, by means of which, he held, one could 
become master of the terrestrial world. The writing 
of amulets, conjuration of devils, mystic jugglery 
with numbers and letters, increased as the influence 
of this school spread. Among Luria’s pupils Hay- 
yim Vital and Israel Saruk deserve especial mention, 
both of them being very active as teachers and prop¬ 
agandists of the new T school. Saruk succeeded in 
winning over the rich Menaliem Azariali of Fano. 
Thus, a large cabalistic school was founded in the 
sixteenth century in Italy, where even to-day scat¬ 
tered disciples of the Cabala may be met. Her¬ 
rera, another pupil of Saruk, tried to spread the 
Cabala among Christians by his “Introduction,” 
written in Spanish. Moses Zacuto, Spinoza’s fellow- 
pupil, wrote several cabalistic works strongly tinged 
with asceticism, wdiicli were not without influence 
on the Italian jews. In Italy, however, there ap¬ 
peared also the first antagonists of the Cabala, at a 
time when it seemed to be carrying everything be¬ 
fore it. Nothing is known of Mordecai Corcos’ 
work against the Cabala, a work that was never 
printed, owing to the opposition of the Italian 
rabbis. Joseph del Medigo’s wavering attitude 
toward the Cabala injured rather than helped it. 
Judah de Modena attacked it ruthlessly in his work 
“ Sha’agat Aryeli ” (The Lion’s Roar); while an en¬ 
thusiastic and clever advocate appeared, a century 
later, in the person of Moses Havyim Luzzatto. A 
century later still, Samuel David Luzzatto attacked 
the Cabala with the weapons of modern criticism. 
But in the East, Luria’s Cabala remained undis¬ 
turbed. 

After Vital’s death and that of the immigrant 
Shlumiel of Moravia, who by his somewhat vocifer- 
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oils methods contributed much to the spreading of 
Luria’s doctrines, it was especially Samuel Vital, Hay- 
3 r im Vital's son, together with Jacob 
In the Zemah, and Abraham Azulai, whocn- 
Orient. deavored to spread the mode of .life 
(JYlinin) and the mystical meditations 
for prayer (m jID) advocated by Luria. Frequent 
bathing (n vigils on certain nights, as well as 

at midnight (see Hazot), penance for sins, and similar 
disciplines, were introduced by this aftergrowth of 
the school of Luria. It must be noted in their favor 
that they laid great emphasis on a pure life, philan¬ 
thropy, brotherly love toward all, and friendship. 
The belief that such actions would hasten the Mes¬ 
sianic time grew until it took concrete form in the 
appearance of Shabbethai Zebi, about 1665. Shab- 
betliaism induced many scholars to study the spec¬ 
ulative Cabala more thoroughly; and, indeed, the 
Shabbethaian Nehemia Hayyun showed in liis he¬ 
retical cabalistic works a more thorough acquaint¬ 
ance with the Cabala than his opponents, the great 
Talmudists, who were zealous followers of the 
Cabala without comprehending its speculative side. 
Shabbethaism, however, did not in the least com¬ 
promise the Cabala in the eyes of the Oriental Jews, 
the majority of whom even to-day esteem it lioly- 
and believe in it. 

While the Cabala in its different forms spread 
east and west within a few centuries, Germany, 
which seemed a promising held for mysticism in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, was soon 
left behind. There is no cabalistic literature proper 
among the German Jews, aside from the school of 
Eleazar of Worms. Lippman Muiujiausen, about 
1400, was acquainted with some fea- 
In tures of the Cabala; but there were no 
Germany real cabalists in Germany until the 
and eighteenth century, when Polish scliol- 
Poland, ars invaded the country. In Poland 
the Cabala was first studied. about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, but not 
without opposition from the Talmudic authorities, 
as, for instance, Solomon b. Jehiel Luria, who, him¬ 
self a devout disciple of the Cabala, wished to have 
its study confined to a small circle of the elect. His 
friend Isserles gives proof of wide reading in caba¬ 
listic literature and of insight into its speculative 
part; and the same may be said of Isserles’ pupil 
Mordecai Jaffe. But it is perhaps not a mere chance 
that the first cabalistic work written in Poland was | 
composed by Mattathias Delacrut (1570), of south 
European descent, as his name indicates. AsrrER or 
Axsciiel of Cracow at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century is named as a great cabalist, but the nature 
of his doctrine can not be ascertained. In the sev¬ 
enteenth century, however, the Cabala spread all 
over Poland, so that it was considered a matter of 
course that all rabbis must have a cabalistic train¬ 
ing. Nathan Spiro, Isaiah Horwitz, and Naphtali 
b. Jacob Elhanan were the chief contributors to the 
spread of Luria’s Cabala in Poland, and thence into 
Germany. Yet, with the exception of Horwitz’s 
work “ Shene Luhot ha-Berit ” (The Two Tablets of 
the Covenant), there is hardly one among the manv 
cabalistic works originating in Poland that rises in 
any way above mediocrity. In the following cen¬ 


tury, however, certain important works appeared 
on the Cabala by Eybeschutz and Emden, but from 
different standpoints. The former contributed a 
monumental work to the speculative Cabala in his 
u Sliem ‘Olam” (Everlasting Name); the latter be¬ 
came the father of modern Cabala criticism by his 
penetrating literary scrutiny of the Zohar. 

The real continuation of the Cabala is to be found 
in Hasidism, which in its different forms includes 
both the mystical and speculative sides. While the 
doctrines of the HaBaD have shown that the Luri- 
anic Cabala is something more than a senseless play¬ 
ing with letters, other forms of Hasidism, also de¬ 
rived from the Cabala, represent the 
Hasidism, acme of systematized cant and irra¬ 
tional talk. Elijah of Wilna’s attacks 
on Hasidism chiefly brought it about that those 
circles in Russia and Poland which oppose Hasidism 
also avoid the Cabala, as the real domain of the 
Ilasidim. Although Elijah of Wilna himself was a 
follower of the Cabala, his notes to the Zohar and 
other cabalistic products show that he denied the 
authority of many of the works of the Lurianic 
writers: his school produced only Talmudists, not 
cabalists. Although “ Nefesli ha-Hayyim” (The 
Soul of Life), the work of his pupil Hayyim of 
Volozhin, has a cabalistic coloring, it is chiefly eth¬ 
ical in spirit, Hayyim’s pupil, Isaac Haber/how¬ 
ever, evinces in his works much insight into the 
older Cabala. The latter also wrote a defense of 
the Cabala against the attacks of Modena. The 
non-PIasidic circles of Russia in modern times, 
though they hold the Cabala in reverence, do not 
study it. 

The critical treatment of the Zohar, begun by 
Emden, was continued toward the middle Mf the 
nineteenth century by a large group 
Critical of modern scholars, and much was 
Treatment contributed in the course of the fol- 
of the lowing period toward a better under- 
Cabala. standing of the Cabala, although more 
still remains obscure. The names of 
Adolf Franck, M. II. Landauer, II. Joel, Jellinek, 
Stein Schneider, Ignatz Stern, and Solomon Munk, 
who paved the way for the scientific treatment of 
the Cabala, may be noted. Many obscurities will 
probably become clear as soon as more is known 
about Gnosticism in its different forms, and Oriental 
theosophy. 

This historical survey of the development of the 
Cabala would not be complete if no mention were 
made of its relation to the Christian world. The 
first Christian scholar who gave proof of his ac¬ 
quaintance with the Cabala was Raymond Lulli 
(born about 1225; died June 30, 1315), called “doc¬ 
tor illuminatus ” on account of his great learning. 
The Cabala furnished him with material for his “Ars 
Magna,” by which he thought to bnrg 
The Cabala about an entire revolution in the metli- 
in the ods of scientific investigation, his 
Christian means being none other Ilian letter 
World. and number mysticism in its different 
varieties. The identity between God 
and nature found in Lulli’s works shows that 
he was also influenced by the speculative Cabala. 

| But it was Pico di Mirandola (1463-94) who in- 
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1 roducecl the Cabala into the Christian world. The 
Cabala is, for him, the sum of those revealed relig¬ 
ious doctrines of the Jews which were not orig¬ 
inally written down, but were transmitted by oral 
tradition. At the instance of Ezra they were writ¬ 
ten down during his time so that they might not 
be lost (compare II Esdras xiv. 45), Pico, of 
course, holds that the Cabala contains all the doc¬ 
trines of Christianity, so that “the Jews can be re¬ 
futed by their own books” (“De Horn. Dignit.” 
pp. 329 et seq .). He therefore made free use of 
cabalistic ideas in his philosophy, or, rather, his 
philosophy consists of Neoplatonic-cabalistic doc¬ 
trines in Christian garb. Through Reuclilin (1455- 
1522) the Cabala became an important factor in leav¬ 
ening the religious movements of the time of the 
Reformation. 

The aversion to scholasticism that increased es¬ 
pecially in the German countries, found a positive 
support in the Cabala; for those that were hostile 
to scholasticism could confront it with another sys¬ 
tem. Mysticism also hoped to confirm its position 
by means of the Cabala, and to leave the limits to 
which it had been confined by ecclesi- 
Reuchlin. astical dogma. Reuclilin, the first im¬ 
portant representative of this move¬ 
ment in Germany, distinguished between cabalistic 
doctrines, cabalistic art, and cabalistic perception. 
Its central doctrine, for him, was the Messianology, 
around which all its other doctrines grouped them¬ 
selves. And as the cabalistic doctrine originated in 
divine revelation, so was the art cabalistic derived 
immediately from divine illumination. By means of 
this illumination man is enabled to get insight into 
the contents of the cabalistic doctrine through the 
symbolic interpretation of the letters, words, and 
contents of Scripture; hence the Cabala is symbol¬ 
ical theology. Whoever would become an adept in 
the cabalistic art, and thereby penetrate the caba¬ 
listic secrets, must have divine illumination and in¬ 
spiration. The cabalist must therefore first of all 
purify his soul from sin, and order his life in accord 
with the precepts of virtue and morality. 

Reuchlin’s whole philosophical system, the doc¬ 
trine of God, cognition, etc., is entirely cabalistic, 
as he freely admits. Reuchlin’s contemporary, 
Heinrich Cornelius Agrippa of Nottesheim (1487- 
1535), holds the same views, with this difference, that 
he pays especial attention to the practical side of 
the Cabala—namely, magic—which lie endeavors to 
develop and explain thoroughly. In his chief work, 
“De Occulta Pliilosopliia,” Paris, 1528, he deals 
principally with the doctrines of God, the Sefiiot 
(entirely after the fashion of the cabalists), and the 
three worlds. The last-named point, the division 
of the universe into three distinct worlds—(1) that 
of the elements; (2) the heavenly world; and (3) the 
intelligible world—is Agrippa’s own conception but- 
shaped upon cabalistic patterns, by which he also 
tries to explain the meaning of magic. These woilds 
are always intimately connected with one another; 
the higher ever influencing the lower, and the latter 
attracting the influence of the former. 

Mention must also be made of Francesco Zorzi 
(1460-1540), whose theosophy is cabalistic, and who 
refers to the “Hebrai” (“De Harmonia Mundi,” 


cantus iii. 1, cli. iii.). His doctrine of the threefold 
soul is especially characteristic, as he uses even 
the Hebrew terms “Nefesh, “Ruali,” and “Nesha- 
mah.” * Natural philosophy in combination with 
the Christian Cabala is found in the works of 
the German Theophrastus Paracelsus 
Natural (1493-1541), of the Italian Hierony- 
Philos- mus Cardanus (1501-76), of the Hol- 
ophy. lander Johann Baptist von Helmont 
(1577-1644), and of the Englishman 
Robert Fludd (1574-1637). Natural science was 
just about to cast off its swaddling-clothes —a 
crisis that could not be passed through at one 
bound, but necessitated a number of intermediate 
steps. Not yet having attained to independence 
and being bound up more or less with purely 
speculative principles, it sought support in the 
Cabala, which enjoyed a great reputation. Among 
the above-mentioned representatives of this pe¬ 
culiar syncretism, the Englishman Fludd is espe¬ 
cially noteworthy on account of his knowledge of 
the Cabala. Almost all of his metaphysical ideas 
are found in the Lurianic Cabala, which may be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that he formed connections with 
Jewish cabalists during his many travels in Ger¬ 
many, France, and Italy. 

Cabalistic ideas continued to exert their influence 
even after a large section of Christianity broke with 
the traditions of the Church. Many conceptions 
derived from the Cabala may be found in the dog¬ 
matics of Protestantism as taught by its first, repre¬ 
sentatives, Lutiieu and Melanclithou. This is still 
more the case with the German mystics Valentin 
Weigel (1533-88) and Jacob Bohme (1575-1624). 
Although owing nothing directly to the literature 
of the cabalists, yet cabalistic ideas pervaded the 
whole period to such an extent that even men of 
limited literary attainments, like Bohme, for in¬ 
stance, could not remain uninfluenced. In addition 
to these Christian thinkers, who took up the doc¬ 
trines of the Cabala and essayed to work them over 
in their own way, Joseph de Voisin (1610-85), Atha¬ 
nasius Kircher (1602-84), and Knorr Baron von 
Rosenrotii endeavored to spread the Cabala among 
the Christians by translating cabalistic works, which 
they regarded as most ancient wisdom. Most of 
them also held the absurd idea that the Cabala con¬ 
tained proofs of the truth of Christianity. In mod¬ 
ern times Christian scholars have contributed little 
to the scientific investigation of cabalistic literature. 
Molitor, Ivleuker, and Tlioluk may be mentioned, 
although their critical treatment leaves much to be 
desired. 

_Teachings: The name “ Cabala ” characterizes 

the tlieosophic teachings of its followers as an an¬ 
cient sacred “tradition ” instead of being a product 
of human wisdom. This claim, however, did not 
prevent them from differing with one another even 
on its most important doctrines, each one interpret¬ 
ing the “ tradition ” in his own way. A systematic 
review of the Cabala would therefore have to take 
into account these numerous different interpreta¬ 
tions. Only one system can, however, be considered 
here: namely, that which has most consistently car¬ 
ried out the basic doctrines of the Cabala, Leav¬ 
ing Hasidism aside, therefore, the Zoharistic system 
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as interpreted by Moses Cordovero and Isaac Luria, 
lias most consistently developed these doctrines, 
and it will be treated here as the cabalistic s} r stem 
par excellence. The literary and historical value 
of its main works will be discussed in special 
articles. 

The Cabala, by which speculative Cabala (nf>3p 
JVJVJJ) is essentially meant, was in its origin merely 
a system of metaphysics; but in the course of its 
development it included many tenets of dogmatics, 
divine worship, and ethics. God, the world, crea¬ 
tion, man, revelation, the Messiah, law, sin, atone¬ 
ment, etc.—such are the varied subjects it discusses 
and describes. 

The doctrine of the En-Sof is the starting-point 
of all cabalistic speculation. God is the infinite, un¬ 
limited being, to whom one neither can nor may 
ascribe any attributes whatever; who 
God. can, therefore, be designated merely 
as En-Sof (ppD = “without end,” 
“the Infinite”). Hence, the idea of God can be 
postulated merely negatively: it is known what God 
is not, but not what He is. All positive ascriptions 
are finite, or as Spinoza later phrased it, in harmony 
with the Cabala, “omnis determinatio est negatio.” 
One can not predicate of God either will or intention 
or word or thought or deed (Azriel, in Mei'r ibn Gab- 
bars “Derek Emunali,” ed. Berlin, p. 4a). Nor can 
one ascribe to Him any change or alteration; for He 
is nothing that is finite: He is the negation of all 
negation, the absolutely infinite, the En-Sof. 

In connection with this idea of God there arises 
the difficult question of the creation, the principal 
problem of the Cabala and a much-discussed point 
in Jewish religious philosophy. If God be the En- 
Sof—that is, if nothing exists outside of God—then 
the question arises, How maj r the universe be ex¬ 
plained? This can not have preexisted as a reality 
or as primal substance; for nothing exists outside of 
God: the creation of the world at a definite time 
presupposes a change of mind on the part of God, 
leading Him from non-creating to creating. But 
a change of any kind in the En- 
Creation. Sof is, as stated, unthinkable; and 
all the more unthinkable is a change 
of mind on His part, which could have taken 
place only because of newly developed or recognized 
reasons influencing His will, a situation impossible 
in the case of God. This, however, is not the onlv 
question to be answered in order to comprehend the 
relation between God and the world. God, as an 
infinite, eternal, necessary being, must, of course, 
be purely spiritual, simple, elemental. How was 
it possible then that He created the corporeal, com¬ 
pounded world without being affected by coming in 
contact with it? In other words, how could the 
corporeal world come into existence, if a part of 
God was not therein incorporated ? 

In addition to these two questions on creation and 
a corporeal world, the idea of divine rulership of the 
world, Providence, is incomprehensible. The order 
and law observable in the world presuppose a con¬ 
scious divine government. The idea of Providence 
presupposes a knower; and a knower presupposes 
a connection between the known and the knower. 
But what connection can there be between absolute 


spirituality and simplicity on the one side, and the 
material, composite objects of the world on the 
other? 

No less puzzling than Providence is the existence 
of evil in the world, which, like everything else, 
exists through God. Plow can God, ? 
World. who is absolutely perfect, be the 
cause of evil? The Cabala endeavors 
to answer all these questions by the following 
assumption: 

Aristotle, who is followed by the Arabian and 
Jewish philosophers, taught (see Munk’s note to his 
translation of the “Moreli Nebukim,” i. 68) that in 
God, thinker, thinking, and the object thought of 
are absolutely united. The cabalists 
The adopted this philosophic tenet in all 

Primal its significance, and even went a step 

Will. further by positing an essential differ¬ 
ence between God’s mode of thinking 
and man’s. With man the object thought of re¬ 
mains abstract, a mere form of the object, which lias 
only a subjective existence in the mind of man, and 
not an objective existence outside of him. God's 
thought, on the other hand, assumes at once a 
concrete spiritual existence. The mere form even is 
at once a substance, purely spiritual, simple, and 
unconfined, of course, but still concrete; since the 
difference between subject and object does not ap¬ 
ply to the First Cause, and no abstraction can be 
assumed. This substance is the first product of the 
First Cause, emanating immediately from Wisdom, 

I which is identical with God, being His thought; 
hence, like Wisdom, it is eternal, inferior to it only 
in degree, but not in time; and through it, the primal 
will (DVTpn pm), everything was produced and 
everything is continuously arranged (Azriel, lx. 3a; 
this point is discussed in detail in Eybeschutz, 

“ Shem ‘Olam,” pp. 50 et seq.). The Zohar expresses 
this thought in its own way in the words: “ Come 
and see! Thought is the beginning of every thing 
that is; but as such it is contained within itself and 
unknown. . . . The real [divine] thought is con¬ 
nected with the ptf [the “Not”; in the Zohar ptf 
= “En-Sof”], and never separates from it. This is 
the meaning of the words (Zech. xiv. 9) ‘ God is one, 
and His name is one ’ ” (Zohar, Wayelii, i. 246b). 

The Zohar, as may be seen here, uses the expres¬ 
sion “ thought ” where other cabalists use “ primal 
will ; but the difference of terminology does not 
imply a difference of conception. The designation 
“ will ” is meant to express here merely 
Its allegation; namely, that the universe 
Wisdom, was not produced unintentionally by 
the First Cause, as some philosophers 
hold, but through the intention— i.e., the wisdom— 
of the First Cause. The first necessary and eternal, 
existing cause is, as its definition “ En-Sof ” indicates, 
the most complete, infinite, all-inclusive, and ever 
actually thinking Wisdom. But it can not be even 
approached in discussion. The object of its thought, 
which is also eternal and identified with it,- is, as it 
were, the plan of the universe, in its entire existence 
and its duration in space and in time. That is to 
say, this plan contains not only the outline of the 
construction of the intellectual and material world, 
but also the determination of the time of its comin°* 
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into being; of tlie powers operating to that end in 
it; of the order and regulation according to fixed 
norms of the successive events, vicissitudes, devi¬ 
ations, originations, and extinctions to take place in 
it. The Cabala sought to answer the above-men¬ 
tioned questions regarding the creation and Provi¬ 
dence by thus positing a primal will. The creation 
of the w T orld occasioned no change in the First Cause; 
for the transition from potentiality to reality was 

contained in the primal will already.^ 

The primal will contains thus within itself the 
plan of the universe in its entire infinity of space 
and time, being for that reason eo ipso Providence, 
and is omniscient concerning all its innumerable de¬ 
tails. Although the First Cause is the sole souice of 
all knowledge, this knowledge is only 
Provi- of the most general and simple nature, 
dence. The omniscience of the First Cause 
does not limit the freedom of man be¬ 
cause it does not occupy itself w r ith details; the 
omniscience of the primal will, again, is only of a 
hypothetical and conditional character and leaves 
free rein to the human will. 

The act of creation was thus brought about by 
means of the Primal Will, also called the Infinite 
Light (WD PH T)K). But the question still remains 
unanswered: Plow is it possible that out of that 
which is absolute, simple, and indeterminate—it be¬ 
ing identical with the “First Cause” namely, the 
“Primal Will”—there should emerge determinate, 
composite beings, such as exist in the univei so ? The 
cabalists endeavor to explain the transition from 
the infinite to the finite by the theory of the Zim- 
zum; i.c., contraction. The phenomenon, that 
which appears, is a limitation of what is originally 
infinite and,therefore, in itself invisible and imper¬ 
ceptible, because the undefined is insensible to touch 
and sight. “The En-Sof,” says the Cabala, “con¬ 
tracted Himself in order to leave an empty space in 
the world.” In other words, the infinite totality 
had to become manifold in order to appear and be¬ 
come visible in definite things. The power of God 
is unlimited: it is not limited to the infinite, but in¬ 
cludes also the finite (Azriel, l.c. p. 2a). Oi, as the 
later cabalists phrase it, the plan of the world lies 
within the First Cause; but the idea of the world 
includes the phenomenon, which must, therefore, 
be made possible. This power contained in the 
First Cause the cabalists called “ the line ” (ip) [com¬ 
pare the Gnostic “Raw la-Kaw ” mentioned above. 
_ K .]; it runs through the whole universe and gives 

it form and being. . . 

But another danger arises here. If God is imma¬ 
nent in the universe, the individual objects or, as 
Spinoza terms them, the “modi”—may easily come 
to be considered as a part of the substance. In order 
to solve this difficulty, the cabalists point out, in the 
first place, that one perceives in the. accidental 
things of the universe not only their existence, but 
also an organic life, ■which is the unity in the pluial- 
ity, the general aim and end of the individual things 
that exist only for their individual aims and ends. 
This appropriate interconnection of things, harmoni¬ 
zing as it does with supreme wisdom, is not inher¬ 
ent in the things themselves, but can only originate 
in the perfect wisdom of God. From this follows 


the close connection between the infinite and the 
finite, the spiritual and the corporeal, the latter being 
contained in the former. According to this assump¬ 
tion it would be justifiable to deduce 
Identity of the spiritual and infinite from the cor- 
Substance poreal and finite, which are related 
and Form, to each other as the prototype to its 
copy. It is .known that everything 
that is finite consists of substance and form; hence, 
it is concluded that the Infinite Being also has a form 
in absolute unity with it, which is infinite, surely 
spiritual, and general. While one can not form any 
conception of the En-Sof, the pure substance, one 
can yet draw conclusions from the “ Or En-Sof ” 
(The Infinite Light), which in part may be cognized 
by rational thought; that is, from the appearance of 
the substance one may infer its nature. The ap¬ 
pearance of God is, of course, differentiated fiom 
that of all other things; for, while all else may be 
cognized only as a phenomenon, God may be con¬ 
ceived as real without phenomenon, but the phenom¬ 
enon may not be conceived without Him (Cordovero, 
“Pardes,” xxv., “Sha £ ar lia-Temurot ”). Although 
it must be admitted that the First Cause is entirely 
uncognizable, the definition of it includes the ad¬ 
mission that it contains within it all leality, since 
without that it would not be the general First Cause. 
The infinite transcends the finite, but does not ex¬ 
clude it, because the concept of infinite and unlim¬ 
ited can not be combined with the concept of exclu¬ 
sion. The finite, moreover, can not exist if excluded, 
because it has no existence of its own. The fact 
that the finite is rooted in the infinite constitutes the 
beginnings of the phenomenon which the cabalists 
designate as rWHl nr ran Tl« (“the light in the 
test of creation”), indicating thereby that it does 
not constitute or complete the nature of God, but is 
merely a reflection of it. The First Cause, in order 
to correspond to its concept as containing all reali¬ 
ties, even those that are finite has, as it w T ere, retired 
into its own nature, has limited and concealed it¬ 
self, in order that the phenomenon might become 
possible, or, according to cabalistic terminology, 
that the first concentration (ppfinn DTCOV) might 
take place. This concentration, however, does not 
represent the transition from potentiality to actual¬ 
ity, from the infinite to the finite; for it took place 
within the infinite itself in order to produce the 
infinite light. Hence this concentration is also des¬ 
ignated as njPpn (“cleavage”), which means that no 
change really took place within the infinite, just as 
we may look into an object through a fissure m its 
surface while no change has taken place within the 
object itself. It is only after the infinite light has 
been produced by this concentration, i.e. after the 
First Cause has become a phenomenon—that a be- 
giiming is made for the transition to the finite and 
determinate, wffiich is then brought about by a sec¬ 
ond concentration. . 

The finite in itself has no existence, and the infi¬ 
nite as such can not he perceived: 

Con- only through the light of the infinite 
centration. does the finite appear as existent; just 

as by virtue of the finite the infinite 
becomes perceptible. Hence, the Cabala teaches 
that the infinite light contracted and retired its mtm- 
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ity in order that the finite might become existent; or, 
in other words, the infinite appears as the sum of finite 
tilings. 1 he first as well as the second concentration 
takes place only within the confines of mere being; 
and in order that the infinite realities, which form an 
absolute unity, may appear in their diversity, dy¬ 
namic toois or forms must be conceived, which pro¬ 
duce the gradations and differences and the essential 
■distinguishing qualities of finite things. This leads 
to the doctrine of the Sefjkot, which is perhaps the 
most important doctrine of the Cabala, Notwith¬ 
standing its importance, it is presented 
The very differently in different works. 

Sefirot, While some cabalists take the Sefirot 
to be identical, in their totality, with 
the Divine Being—*.<?., each Sefirah representing 
only a different view of the infinite, which is com¬ 
prehended in 
this way (com¬ 
pare “Ma'are- 
ket, ” p. Sb, be- 
10 w)— o t li e r s 
look upon the 
Sefirot merely as 
tools of the Di¬ 
vine power, su¬ 
perior creatures, 
that are, how¬ 
ever, totally 
different from 
the Primal Be¬ 
ing (Recanati, 

“Ta‘ame Miz- 
wot, 77 passim). 

The following 
definition of the 
Sefirot, in agree¬ 
ment with Cor-, 
dovero and 
L u r i a, m a v, 
however, be re- 

gardedasa logic¬ 
ally correct one: 

God is imma¬ 
nent in the 
Sefirot, but He 
is Himself more 
than may be per¬ 
ceived in these 
forms of idea and being 



Relation of the Cabalistic Spheres. 

(From Horwitz, “ ShefiP Tal,” 1612.) 


Just as, according to Spi¬ 
noza, the primal substance has infinite attributes, but 
manifests itself only in two of these—namely, extent 
and thought—so also is, according to the conception 
of the Cabala, the relation of the Sefirot to the En-Sof. 
The Sefirot themselves, in and through which all 
changes take place in the universe, are composite in 
so far as two natures may be distinguished in them; 
namely, (1) that in and through which all change 
takes place, and (2) that which is unchangeable, the 
light or the Divine power. The cabalists call these 
two different natures of the Sefirot “ Light/’ and“ Ves¬ 
sels 77 (D^, -V)K). * For, as vessels of different color 
reflect the light of the sun differently without produ¬ 
cing any change in it, so the divine light manifested in 
the Sefirot is not changed by their seeming differences 
(Cordovero, l.c. “Slia‘ar ‘Azamot we-Kelim,” iv.). 


The first Sefirah, Iveter (irD = “crown,” or &y-) 
= “ exalted height ”), is identical with the primal 
will (Qnpn of God, and is differentiated from 
the En-Sof, as explained above, only as being the 
first effect, while the En-Sof is the first cause. This 
first Sefirah contained within itself the plan of the 
universe in its entire infinity of time and space. 
Many cabalists, therefore, do not include the Keter 
among the Sefirot, as it is not an actual emanation 
of the En-Sof; but most of them place it at the head 
of the Sefirot. From this Iveter, which is an abso¬ 
lute unity, differentiated from everything manifold 
and from every relative unity, proceed two parallel 
principles that are apparently opposed, but in re¬ 
ality are inseparable: the one masculine, active, 
calledHokmah (nton = “wisdom 7 ’); the other femi¬ 
nine, passive, calledBinali(rE'n = “intellect”). The 

union of Hok¬ 
mah and Binali 
produces Da‘at 
(njn = “re a- 
son”); that is, 
the contrast be¬ 
tween subjectiv¬ 
ity and objec¬ 
tivity finds its 
solution in 
reason, by which 
cognition or 
knowledge be¬ 
comes possible. 
Those cabalists 
who do not in- 
elude Keter 
among the Sefi¬ 
rot, take Da‘at 
as the t h ir d 
Sefirah; but the 
majority con¬ 
sider it merely 
as a combination 
of Hokmah and 
Binali and not 
as an independ¬ 
ent Sefirah. 

The first three 
Sefirot, Keter, 
Hokmah, and 
Binali, form a 
knowledge, the 


unity a mo nf 
knower, 


_ themselves; that is 
and the known are in God identical, and 
thus the world is only the expres- 
The First sion of the ideas or the absolute 
Three forms of intelligence. Tims the ideu- 
Sefirot. tity of thinking and being, or of 

. ^ ie re M a,1( I ideal, is taught in the 

LabaJa m the same way as in Hegel. Thought 
in its threefold manifestation again produces 
contrasting principles; namety, Hcsed (^Dn = 
mercy ”), the masculine, active principle, and Din 
(JH = “justice”), the feminine, passive principle 
also called Paliad (ms = “ awe ”) and Geburah (mm 
— might ), which combine in a common principle, 
Tif eret (mNDD— “ beauty ”). The concepts justice 
and mercy, however, must not be taken in their 
literal sense, but as symbolical designations for 
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expansion and contraction of t-lie will; the sum ot 
both, the moral order, appears as beauty. The last- 
named trinity of the Sefirot represents dynamic na¬ 
ture, namely, the masculine Nezah (mtt =“ tri¬ 
umph ”); and the feminine Hod (Tin = “ glory ”); the 
former standing 
for increase, and 
the latter for the 
f orco fro m 

which proceed 
all the forces 
produced in the 
universe. Nezali 
and Hod unite 
to produce 
Yesod (‘TlD 1 ’ = 

“ foundation ”), 
the reproductive 
element, the root 
of all existence. 

These three 
trinities of the 
Sefirot are also 
designated as 
follows: The 
first three Sefirot 
form the intel¬ 
ligible world 

(Vac ?id 

or oSy. as 

Azriel [l.c. p.3b] 
calls it, corre¬ 
sponding to the 
Hocfiog vor/rog of 
the Neoplato- 
nists), represent¬ 
ing, as we have 
seen, the abso¬ 
lute identity of 
being and think¬ 
ing. The second 
triad of the Sefi¬ 
rot is moral in 
character; hence 
Azriel (l.c.) calls 
it the “soul- 
world,” and 
later cabal ists 

eeriD Din if 

(“ the sensible 
world”); while 
the third triad 
constitutes the 
natural world 

(yiUD'ltDn or, i u Azriel [£.c.], t]Dn and 

in the terminology of Spinoza “ natura naturata ”). 
The tenth Sefirah is Malkut(JTO?D = “dominion”), 
that in which the will, the plan, and the active foices 
become manifest, the sum of the permanent and 
immanent activitj r of all Sefirot. The befirot on 
their first appearance are not yet the dynamic tools 
proper, as it were, constructing and regulating the 
world of phenomena, but merely the prototypes of 
them. . . 

In their own realm, called rflT^Xn DtW (“realm 
of emanation”; see Azilut), or sometimes Adam 


Kadmon, because the figure of man is employed in 
symbolic representation of the Sefirot, the Sefirot are 
conceived merely as conditions of the finite that is 
to be; for their activity only begins in the other so- 
called three worlds; namely, (1) the world of crea- 

tive ideas 

(nsnan 

' ! (2) the world of 

creative forma¬ 
tions (rrpyn 'y), 
and (3) the world 
of creative mat¬ 
ter (rwyn 'y). 
The earliest de- 
scription of 
these four 
worlds is found 
in the “ Masseket 
Azilut,” The 
first Azilutic 
world contains 
the Sefirot HUD 
in this passage = 
mVBD, as Azri¬ 
el, l.c. oa, says), 
and in the Beri- 
atic (n^ia) 
world are the 
souls of the 
pious, the divine 
throne, and the 
divine halls. 
The Yeziratic 
(iTV’V 1 ) world is 
the seat of the 
ten classes of 
angels with their 
chiefs, presided 
over by Meta- 
tron, who was 
changed into 
fire; and there 
are also the 
spirits of men. 
In the ‘Asiyyatic 
(iTCyy) world are 
he ofanim, the 
angels that re¬ 
ceive the prayers 
and control the 
actions of men, 
and wage war 
against evil or 
Samael (“Mas- 
seket Azilut,” in Jellinek, *‘Ginze Hokmat lia- 
Kabbalaii, ” pp. 3-4). Although there is no doubt 
that these four worlds were origi- 
The Four nally conceived as real, thus occasion- 
Worlds. ing the many fantastic descriptions 
of them in the early Cabala, they 
were subsequently interpreted as being purely ideal- 
istic. 

The later Cabala assumes three powers in nature, 
the mechanical, the organic, and the teleological, 
which are connected together as the result of a gen¬ 
eral, independent, purely spiritual, principal idea. 




The Sefirot In Relation to One Another. 
(From “ Asis Rimmonim,” 1601.) 
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They are symbolized by the four worlds. The cor¬ 
poreal world (rmyn 'y) is perceived as a world sub¬ 
jected to mechanism. As this can not be derived 
from a body or corporeality, the Cabala attempts to 
find the basis for it in the noncorporeal; for even 
the ‘Asiyyatic world 



Correct Order of Sefirot Arranged 
in a Circle. 

(From “ Asis Riminonini,” 1G01.) 
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has its Seiirot; i.c., 
noil-corporeal powers 
that are closely re¬ 
lated to the monads 
of Leibnitz. This as¬ 
sumption, however, 
explains only inor¬ 
ganic nature; while 
organic, formative, 
developing bodies 
must proceed from 
a power that oper¬ 
ates from within 
and not from with¬ 
out. These inner 

powers that form the organism from within, repre 
sent the Yeziratic world, the realm of creation. As 

there is found in 
nature not activity 
merely, but also wise 
activity, the cabalists 
call this intelligence 
manifested in nature 
the realm of creative 
ideas. Since, how¬ 
ever, the intelligent 
ideas which are man¬ 
ifested in nature pro¬ 
ceed from eternal 
truths that are in¬ 
dependent of exist¬ 
ing nature, there 
must necessarily exist 
the realm of these 
eternal truths, the 
Azilutic world. Hence the different worlds are es¬ 
sentially- one. related to one another els prototj-pe 

and copy.. All that is contained in the lower world 
is found in higher archetypal 
form in the next higher world. 

Thus, the universe forms a large 
unified whole, a living, undi¬ 
vided being, that consists of 
three parts enveloping one an¬ 
other successively; and over 
them soars, as the highest arche¬ 
typal seal, the world of Azilut. 

The psychology of the Cab¬ 
ala is closely connected with 
its metaphysical doctrines. As 
in the Talmud, so in the Cab¬ 
ala man is represented as the sum and the high¬ 
est product of creation. The very organs of his 
bod} r are constructed according to the mysteries 
of the highest wisdom: but man proper is the soul; 

for the body is only the garment, the 
man. covering In which the true inner man 
appears. The soul is threefold, being 
composed of Nefesli, Ruah, and Neshamah; Nefesh 
(^) corresponds to the ‘ Asiyyatic world, Ruah 



Sefirot in the Form of a Menorah. 
(From “ Asis Rimmonim,” 1601.) 



The Aleph as a 
Symbol of the 
Four Cabalistic 
Worlds. 

(From “Asis Rimmonim ” 
1601 .) 


(nn) to the Yeziratic, and Neshamah (nDGPJ) to the 
Beriatic. Nefesh is the animal, sensitive principle 
in man, and as such is in immediate touch with the 
body. Ruah represents the moral nature; being the 
seat of good and evil, of good and evil desires^ ac¬ 
cording as it turns toward Neshamah or Ncfesh. 
Neshamah is pure intelligence, pure spirit, incapable 
of good or evil: it is pure divine light, the climax 
of soul-life. The genesis of these three powers of 
the soul is of course different. Neshamah proceeds 
directly from divine Wisdom, Ruah from the Sefirah 
TiPeret (“Beauty ”), and Nefesh from the Sefirah 
Malkut (“Dominion”). Aside from this trinity of 
the soul there is also the individual principle; that 
is, the idea of the body with the traits belonging to 
each person individually, and the spirit of life that 
has its seat in the heart. But as these last two ele¬ 
ments no longer form part of the spiritual nature of 
man, they are not included in the divisions of the 
soul. The cabalists explain the connection between 
soul and body as follows: All souls exist before the 
formation of the bod 3 r in the suprasensible world 
(compare Pkeexistexce), being united in the course 
of time with their respective bodies. The descent 
of the soul into the body is necessitated by the finite 
nature of the former: it is bound to unite with the 
bod} 7- in order to take its part in the universe, to 
contemplate the spectacle of creation, to become 
conscious of itself and its origin, and, finally, to re¬ 
turn, after having completed its tasks in life, to the 
inexhaustible fountain of light and life—God, 

While Neshamah ascends to God, Ruah enters 
Eden to enjoy the pleasures of paradise, and Nefesli 
lemains in peace on earth. This statement, how¬ 
ever, applies only to the just. At the death of the 
godless, Neshamah, being stained with sins, en¬ 
counters obstacles that make it difficult for it to re¬ 
turn to its source; and until it has 
Im- returned, Ruah may not enter Eden, 
mortality, and Nefesli finds no peace on earth. 

Closely connected with this view is 
the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul (see 

Mete-mpsichosis), on -w-liicli tile OcXUallX lciys great 

stress. In order that the soul may return to its 
source, it must previously have reached full devel¬ 
opment of all its perfections in terrestrial life. If it 
lias not fulfilled this condition in the course of one 
life, it must begin all over again in another body, 
continuing until it has completed its task. The 
Lurianic Cabala added to metempsychosis proper 
the theory of the impregnation (q*op) of souls; that 
is, if two so ills do not feel equal to their tasks God 
unites both in one body, so that they may support 
aud complete each other, as, for instance, a lame 
man and a blind one may conjointly do (compare 
the parable in Sanli. 91a, b). If one of the two souls 
needs aid, the other becomes, as it were, its mother 
bearing it in its lap and nourishing it with its own 
substance. 

In regard to the proper relation of the soul to God, 
as the final object of its being, the cabalists distin¬ 
guish, both in cognition and in will, a twofold grada* 
tion therein. As regards the will, we may fear God 
and also love Him. Fear is justified as it leads to 
love. “In love is found the secret of divine unity: 
it is love that unites the higher and lower stages. 
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ancl that lifts everything to that stage where all must 
he one ” (Zoliar, wa-Yakhel, ii. 216a). In the same 
way human knowledge may he either 
Love, tlie reflected or intuitive, the latter again 
Highest being evidently the higher. The soul 
Helation to must rise to these higher planes of 
God. knowledge and will, to the contem¬ 
plation and love of God; and in this 
way it returns to its source. The life beyond is a 
life of complete contemplation and complete love. 
The relation between the soul and God is repre¬ 
sented in the figurative language of the Zoharistic 
Cabala as follows: “ The soul, Nesliamah [which pro¬ 
ceeds from the Sefirali Binah, as mentioned above], 
comes into the world through the union of the king 
with the matrona—‘ king 7 meaning the Sefirali Tife- 
ret and ‘ matrona 7 the Sefirali Malkut—and the re¬ 
turn of the soul to God is symbolized by the union 
of the matrona with the king.” Similarly, the mer¬ 
ciful blessing that God accords to the world is sym¬ 
bolized by the first figure; and by the second, the 
spiritualizing and ennobling of what is material and 
common through man’s fulfilment of his duty. 

It is seen hereby that ethics is the highest aim 
of the Cabala; it can be shown, indeed, that meta¬ 
physics is made subservient to it. The cabalists of 
course regard the ethical question as a part of the 
religious one, their theory of influence characteri¬ 
zing their attitude toward ethics as 
Ethics of well as law. “ The terrestrial world 
the Cabala, is connected with the heavenly world, 
as the heavenly world is connected 
with the terrestrial one,” is a doctrine frequently 
recurring in the Zoliar (Noah, i. 70b). The later cab¬ 
alists formulate this thought thus: The Sefirot 
impart as much as they receive. Although the 
terrestrial world is the copy of the. heavenly, ideal 
world, the latter manifests its activity according to 
the impulse that the former has received. The con¬ 
nection between the real and the ideal world is 
brought about by man, whose soul belongs to 

heaven, -w-liile liis body is earthy. Man. connects tlie 

two worlds by means of his love for God, which, as 
explained above, unites him with God. The knowl¬ 
edge of the law in its ethical as well as religious 
aspects is also a means toward influencing the 
higher regions; for the study of the law means 
the union of man with divine wisdom. Of course, 
the revealed doctrine must be taken in 
The its true sense; i.e .. the hidden meaning 
Doctrine of of Scripture must be sought out (see 
Influence. Jew. Encyc. i. 409, s.v. Allegorical 
Interpretation). The ritual also 
has a deeper mystical meaning, as it serves to pre¬ 
serve the universe and to secure blessings for it. 
Formerly this was the object of the ritual sacrifices 
in the Temple; but now their place is taken by prayer. 
Devout worship, during which the soul is so ex¬ 
alted that it seems desirous of leaving the body in 
order to be united with its source, agitates the heav¬ 
enly soul; that is, the Sefirali Binah. This stimulus 
occasions a secret movement among the Sefirot of all 
the worlds, so that all approach more or less to their 
source until the full bliss of the En-Sof reaches tlie 
last Sefirali, Malkut, when all the worlds become 
conscious of a beneficent influence. Similarly, just 


as the good deeds of man exert a beneficent influence 
on all the worlds, so his evil actions injure them. 

The question as to what constitutes evil and what 
good, the cabalists answer as follows: 

In discussing the problem of evil, a distinction 
must be made between evil itself, and evil in human 
nature. Evil is the reverse of the divine &onK fcOtOD 
[the left side, while the good is the right side—a 
Gnostic idea (see above).— k.]. As the divine has 
true being, evil is that which has no being, the un¬ 
real or the seeming thing, the thing as it appears. 
And here again distinction must be made, between 
the thing which appears to be but is not— i.e ., the ap¬ 
pearance of a thing which is unreal— 
The and the appearance of a thing which 
Problem of is what it appears to be— i.e ., as a being 
Evil. of its own, having an original type of 
existence of its own. This “appear¬ 
ance of an appearance ” or semblance of the phenom¬ 
enon is manifested in the very beginnings of the 
finite and the multiform, because these beginnings 
include the boundaries of the divine nature; and the 
boundaries of the divine constitute the godless, 
the evil. In other words, evil is the finite. As the 
finite includes not only the world of matter, but, as 
has been shown above, also its idea, the cabalists 
speak of the Beriatic,Yeziratic, and ‘Asiyyatic worlds 
of evil, as these worlds contain the beginnings of the 
finite. Only the world of tlie immediate emanations 
Where the finite is conceived as with¬ 
out existence and seeking existence, is free from 
evil. Evil in relation to man is manifested in that 
he takes semblance for substance, and tries to get 
away from the divine primal source instead of stri¬ 
ving after union wfitli it. 

Most of the post-Zoliaric cabalistic works combine 
with this theory of evil a doctrine on the fall of 
man resembling the Christian tenet. Connecting 
with the ancient view of Adam’s corporeal and 
spiritual excellence before the Fall (see Adam in 
Rabbinical Literature), the later cabalists assert 

tlaat originally all souls were combined into one, 
forming the soul of Adam. Man in ms original 

state, therefore, was still a general being, not en¬ 
dowed with the empirical individuality with which 
he now appears in the world; and together with 
man the whole lower creation was in a spiritual, 
glorified state. But the venom of the serpent en¬ 
tered into man, poisoning him and all nature, which 
then became susceptible to the influ- 
The Fall of ence of evil. Then human nature was 
Man. darkened and made coarse, and man 
received a corporeal bodj r : at the 
same time the whole ‘Asiyyatic world, of which man 
had been the lord and master, was condensed and 
coarsened. The Beriatic and Yeziratic worlds were 
also affected; influenced by man, they sank like the 
‘Asiyatic wmrld, and were also condensed in a pro¬ 
portionately superior degree. By this theory the 
cabalists explain the origin of physical and moral 
evil in the world. Yet the Cabala by no means con¬ 
siders man as lost after the Fall. The greatest sin¬ 
ner, they hold, may attract the higher heavenly 
power by penitence, thus counteracting the poison 
of the serpent working in him. The warfare be¬ 
tween man and the Satanic power will only cease 
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when man is again elevated into the center of divine 
light, and once more is in actual contact with it. 
This original glory and spirituality of man and 
of the world will be restored in the Messianic age, 
when heaven and earth will be renewed, and even 
Satan will renounce his wickedness. This last point 
has. a somewhat Christian tinge, as indeed other 
Christian ideas are also found in the Cabala, as, e.g., 
the trinity of the Sefirot, and especially of the lirst 
triad. [But on three powers in the one God com¬ 
pare Philo, “De Sacrilicio Abelis et Caini,” xv.; 
idem, “ Qiuestio in Genes.” iv. 2; and P. Conybeare’ 
“Philo's Contemplative Life,” 1895, p. 304 .—k.] 
But although the Cabala accepted various foreign 
elements, actual Christian elements can not be defi¬ 
nitely pointed out. Much that appears Christian is 
in fact nothing but the logical development of cer¬ 
tain ancient esoteric doctrines, which were incor¬ 
porated into Christianity and contributed much to 
its development, and which are also found in Tal¬ 
mudic works.and in Talmudic Judaism. 

In forming an opinion upon the Cabala one must 
not be prejudiced by the general impression made 
on the modern mind by the cabalistic writings, es¬ 
pecially the often repulsive Zoliaristic Cabala. * In 
former centuries the Cabala was looked upon as a 
divine revelation; modern critics are 
Opinions inclined to condemn it entirely owing 
on the to the fantastic dress in which most 
Value of cabalists clothe their doctrines, which 
the Cabala, gives the latter an entirely un-Jcwish 
appearance. If the Cabala were really 
as un-Jewish as it is alleged to be, its hold upon 
thousands of Jewish minds would be a psycholog¬ 
ical enigma defying all process of reasoning. For 
while the attempt, inaugurated by Saadia, to har¬ 
monize Talmudic J udaism with Aristotelianism failed 
in spite of the brilliant achievements of Maimonides 
and his school, the Cabala succeeded in being merged 
so entirely in Talmudic Judaism that for half a cen¬ 
tury the two were almost identical. Although some 
cabalists, such as Abulafia and the pscudonjunous 
author of “Kanali,” were not favorably disposed 
toward Talmudism, yet this exception only proves 
the rule that the cabalists were not conscious of any 
opposition to Talmudic Judaism, as is sufficiently 
clear from the fact that men like Nahmanides, Solo¬ 
mon ibn Adret, Joseph Caro, Moses Isserles, and 
Elijah b. Solomon of Wilna were not only supporters 
of the Cabala, but even contributed largely to its 
development. As these men were the actual repre¬ 
sentatives of true Talmudic Judaism, there must have 
been something in the Cabala that at- 
Tbe Cabala tracted them. It can not have been its 
and the metaphysics; for Talmudic Judaism 
Talmud, was not greatly interested in such 
speculations. It must be, then, that 
the psychology of the Cabala, in which a very high 
position is assigned to man, appealed to the Jewish 
mind. While Maimonides and his followers regarded 
philosophical speculation as the highest duty of 
man, and even made the immortality of the soul de¬ 
pendent on it; or, speaking more correctly, while im¬ 
mortality meant for them only the highest develop¬ 
ment of “active intellect” (^lan blW) in man, to 
Vhich only a few attained, the Cabalists taught not 


only that every man may expect a great deal in the fu¬ 
ture world, according to his good and pious actions, 
but even that he is the most important factor in 
nature in this world. Not man’s intelligence, but 
his moral nature, determines what he is. Nor is he 
merely a spoke in the wheel, a small, unimportant 
fragment of the universe, but the center around 
which everything moves. Here the Jewish Cabala, 
in contrast to alien philosophy, tried to present the 
true Jewish view of life, and one that appealed to 
Talmudic J udaism. 

The Jew as well as the man was recognized in the 
Cabala. Notwithstanding the strongly pantheistic 
coloring of its metaphysics, the Cabala. 

The never attempted to belittle the impor- 
Cabala and tance of historic Judaism, but, on the 

Phi- contrary, emphasized it. Like the 
losophy. school of Maimonides, the cabalists 
also interpreted Scripture allegor¬ 
ically ; yet there is an essential difference between the 
two. Abraham and most of the Patriarchs are, for 
both, the symbols of certain virtues, but with this 
difference; namely, that the Cabala regarded the 
lives of the Patriarchs, filled with good and pious- 
actions, as incarnations of certain virtues— e.g., the 
life of Abraham as the incarnation of love—while 
allegorical philosophy sought for exclusively ab¬ 
stract ideas in the narratives of Scripture. If the 
Talmudists looked with horror upon the allegories 
of the philosophical school, which, if carried out 
logically—and there have always been logical 
thinkers among the Jews—would deprive Judaism 
of every historical basis, they did not object to the 
cabalistic interpretation of Scripture, which here also 
identified ideality with reality. 

The same holds good in regard to the Law. The 
cabalists have been reproved for carrying to the ex¬ 
treme the allegorizatioa of the ritual part of the 
Law. But the great importance of the Cabala for 
rabbinical Judaism lies in the fact that it prevented 
the latter from becoming fossilized. It was the 
Cabala that raised prayer to the position it occupied 
for centuries among the Jews, as a means of tran¬ 
scending earthly affairs fora time and of feeling one¬ 
self in union with God. And the Cabala achieved 
this at a period when prayer was gradually becom¬ 
ing a merely external religious exercise, a service of 
the lips and not of the heart. And just as prayer 
was ennobled by the influence of the Cabala, so did 
most ritual actions cast aside their formalism, to be¬ 
come spiritualized and purified. The Cabala thus 
rendered two great services to the development of 
Judaism: it repressed both Aristotelianism and Tal¬ 
mudic formalism. 

These beneficial influences of the Cabala are, how¬ 
ever, counterbalanced by several most pernicious 
ones. From the metaphysical axiom, 
Noxious that there is nothing in the world 
Influences, without spiritual life, the cabalists 
developed a Jewish Magic. They 
taught that the elements are the abode of beings 
which are the dregs or remnants of the lowest spiri¬ 
tual life, and which are divided into four classes; 
namely, elemental beings of fire, air, water, and 
earth; the first two being invisible, while the last 
two may easily be perceived by the senses. While 
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the latter are generally malicious imps who vex and 
mock man, the former are well disposed and help¬ 
ful. Demonology, therefore, occupies an important 
position in the works of many cabalists; for the 
imps are related to those beings that are generally 
designated as demons being endowed with 

various supernatural powers and with insight into 
the hidden realms of lower nature, and even occa¬ 
sionally into the future and the higher spiritual 
world. Magic (DHfey may be practised with 

the help of these beings, the cabalists meaning 
white magic in contrast to n&yjJD (“the black 

art ”). 

Natural magic depends largely on man himself; 
for, according to the Cabala, all men are endowed 
with insight and magical powers which they ma}'' 
develop. The means especially mentioned are: 
“Kawwanah” (pl^D) = intense meditation, in order 
to attract the higher spiritual influence; a strong 
will exclusively directed toward its object; and a 
vivid imagination, in order that the impressions 
from the spiritual world may enter profoundly into 
the soul and be retained there. From these prin¬ 
ciples many cabalists developed their theories on 
Casting- of Lots, Necromancy, Exorcism, and 
many other superstitions. Bibliomancy and the 
mysticism of numbers and letters were developed 
into complete systems. 

The metaphysical conception of the identity of 
the real with the ideal gave rise to the mystical con¬ 
ception that everything beheld by our senses has a 
mystical meaning; that the phenom- 
Cabalistic ena may instruct man as to what takes 
Super- place in the divine idea or in the 
station, human intellect. Hence the cabalistic 
doctrine of the heavenly alphabet, 
whose signs are the constellations and stars. Thus 
Astrology was legitimized, and bibliomancy found 
its justification in the assumption that the sacred 
Hebrew letters are not merely signs for things, but 
implements of divine powers by means of which 
nature may be subjugated. It is easy to see that all 
these views were most pernicious in their influence 
on the intellect and soul of the Jew. But it is 
equally true that these things did not originate in 
the Cabala, but gravitated toward it. In a word, 
its works represent that movement in Judaism 
which attempted to Judaize all the foreign elements 
in it, a process through which healthy and abnormal 
views were introduced together. Compare Adam 
Kadmon, Allegorical Interpretation, Amu¬ 
lets, Ascension, Azilut, Creation, Emanation, 
Metempsychosis, Sefirot, Syzygies, Zohar; and, 
on the relation of the Cabala to non-Jewish religions, 
Gnosticism and Parseeism. 

Bibliography : Only those cabalistic works are mentioned 
here that systematically discuss the Cabala or that are recog¬ 
nized as standard authorities in reference to it. The cata¬ 
logue of Oppenheiiner’s library, Kohclet David , Hamburg, 
1826, contains the names of most of the cabalistic works that 
had appeared up to the first third of the eighteenth century. 
Neubauer’s catalogue of the Hebrew books in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, and Steinschneider’s of the Munich Library, 
give information on the most important manuscripts of the 
- Cabala. The following are the most important cabalistic 
works that have appeared: Azriel, Perush 'Eser Sefirot, 
Berlin, 1850, in Me'ir ibn Gabbai, Derek Emunah ; Eleazar of 
Worms, commentary on the Sefer Yezirah , Przemysl, 1889; 
Ketcr Shem-Tob (anonymous), in Jeilinek, Auswdhl Kab- 
balistischer Mystik , Leipsic, 1853; Abraham Abulafla, Sheba 1 ' 
JSfetibot ha-Torah, in Jeilinek, Philosophie und Kdbbala , 


ib. 1854; Isaac ibn Latif, Ginzc ha-Melek , in Kokbe Yizhak,. 
xxviii.; Zuratha-Olam , Vienna, 1862; Rab Pefdim, Lem¬ 
berg, 1885; Mcdarekct ha-Elahut (alleged author, Pharez), 
Ferrara, 1557; Joseph b. Abraham Gikatilla, Sha L are Orally 
Mantua, 1561; Moses b. Shem-Tob de Leon, Sefer Nefesh 
ha-Hak-amah , Basel, 1608; Zohar, alleged author, Simon b. 
Yohai, Mantua, 1558-60; Cremona, 1558; Shem-Tob ben Shem- 
Tob, Sefer ha-Emunot , Ferrara, 1556; Me'ir ben Ezekiel ibn 
Gabbai, Derek Emunah , Padua, 1562; Moses b. Jacob Cordo- 
vero, Parties Rimmonim , Cracow and Novydvor, 1591, the 
best and most profound treatise upon the Cabala by a caba- 
list. Isaac b. Solomon Luria’s doctrines are discussed in the. 
works of his pupils, especially in Hayyim Vital, Ez Hayyim, 
Korez, 1784; Abraham Herrera, Sha'ar ha-Shamayim, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1665; also in Latin, Porta Coelorum , Sulzbach, 1678; 
Isaiah b. Abraham Horwitz, Shene Luhot ha-Bcrit, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1649; Joseph Ergas, Simmer Emunim, Amsterdam, 
1736, a readable discussion of important cabalistic doctrines „ 
Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, Hoker u-Mekabbel, Shklov, 178"; 
German transl. by Freystadt, Konigsberg, 1840; Sefer rrpS, 
Pitlie Hokmah , Korez, 1785, the last and best introduction to- 
the Cabala by a cabalist; Jonathan Eybeschiitz, Shem'Glam, 
Vienna, 1891, on the geonic mystical literature (see page 463- 
of the Jew. Encycl., vol. ii.). 

Sources; A. Adler, in Nowack, Jcilirhlicher der Philosophie, 
1846-47; Bernfeld, Da w at Eloliim , pp. 335-399; Sam. A. Bin- 
ion, The Kabbalah , in Library of the World's Best Litera¬ 
ture, ed. C. D. Warner, pp. 8425-8442; Bloch, Die Jiidische 
Mystik und Kabbala , in Winter and Wiinsche, JUdisclie 
Litcratnr, iii., also separately; Buddeus, Introcluctio ad 
Historicim Philosophice Hebrasorum , Halle, 1702, 1721; 
Ehrenpreis, Entwickclung der Emanationslchre , Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1895; A. Epstein, Lekorot ha-Kabbalah ha- 
Ashkenazit , in Ha-Hokcr, ii. 1-11, 38-48; A. Franck, La 
Kabbalc , Paris, 1843 ; 2d ed. ib. 1889; German transl. bv Ad. 
Gelinek (= Jeilinek), Leipsic. 1844; Freystadt, Philosophia 
Cabhalistica, Konigsberg, 1832; idem, Kahbalismus und 
Pantlicismus, ib.; Ginsburg, The Kabbalah , London, 1865; 
Gratz, Gesch, der Juden , vii.; compare also the notes by 
Harkavy to the Hebrew transl. of Gratz invol. v.; Hamburger 
Die Hohe Bcdeutung ... der Kabbalah , 1844; Jeilinek, 
Beitriige zur Gesch. cler Kabbala, 2 vols., Leipsic, 1852;. 
idem, Auswahl Kdbbalistischer Mystik, ib. 1853; idem. 
Philosophic und Kabbala , ib. 1854; D. H. Joel, Midrash 
ha-Zohar , die Religionsphilosophie des Zohar , ib. 1849; 
Jost, Gesch, des Judenthums unci Seiner Sekten , ii., iii., see 
Index; Kleeker, Ucber die Nat.ur . . . clerEmanationslehre 
hei den Kabhalistcn , Riga, 1786; Karppe, Etude sur les 
Origines . . . du Zohar , Paris, 1901; Hamburger, R. B. T. 
s.v. Geheimlehre , Kabbala, and Mystik ; Fliigel, Philoso¬ 
phic, Qahhala, und Vedanta, Baltimore, 1902; Kiesewetter, 
Der Occultismus der Hcbriier , in Der Occultismus des - 
Alterthums , Leipsic, no date; Landauer, in Orient Lit, vi.. 
vii., several articles of great value as pioneer work; Eliphaz 
Levi (pseudonym for L’abbe A. L. Constant), La Clef des 
Grands Mysteres , Paris, 1861; idem, Le Livre des Si>len- 
deui's, ib. 1894 ; S. D. Luzzatto, Wikuah k al Hokmat ha-Kab¬ 
balah, Goritz, 1852; I. Misses, Zofncit Pa'aneah (German), 2 
vols., Cracow, 1862-63; Molitor, Philosopli ie clef Gesch. odcr 
liber clie Tradition, 4 vols., Frankfort and Munster, 1827-53; 
Isaac Myer, Qabbalah, Philadelphia, 1888; Steinsehneider, 
Kabbalah, in Jcivish Literature, xiii.; Rosner, Yacl Binya- 
min , Vienna, J882; Tedeschi, La Cabbala, Triest, 1900: 
Ztinz, G. V. 2d ed., pp. 415 et seq.; Rubin, Heidentum und 
Kabbala, in Hebrew, Vienna, 1888; in German, ib. 1893; idem, 
Kabbala und Agada, Vienna, 1895; Stock], Gesch. der Phi- 
losofihie des Mittelalters, ii. 232-251, Mayence, 1865, with an. 
account of the influence of the Cabala on the Reformation ? 
Tennemanu, Gesch. der Philosophie, ix. 167-185, Leipsic, 
1814. 

R. L. G. 

CABALLERIA, DE LA: Marano famil}’’ of 
Aragon, Spain, widely ramified, and influential 
through its wealth and scholarship, especially in 
Saragossa. The family descended from D. Solo¬ 
mon ibn Labi de la Caballeria, wdio had nine sons. 
The eldest, Bonafos de la Caballeria, was bap¬ 
tized, and all the others followed his example ex¬ 
cept Benveniste. Bonafos and Samuel took the 
name “Pedro” (Micer Pedro). Samuel Pedro at¬ 
tained to high clerical offices, while his brother Ahab- 
Felipe became a leader in the Cortes, and Isaac Fer¬ 
nando was assistant curator in the University of 
Saragossa. The youngest brother, Luis, who was 
baptized as a little child, was appointed tesovero 
mayor , or chief treasurer, by Don Juan of Navarre. 
The sons of Isaac Fernando were engaged in farm¬ 
ing the public taxes, and through their wealth se¬ 
cured high positions in the state. Pedro de la Cabal- 
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leria negotiated the marriage of Queen Isabella of 
Castile to Don Ferdinand of Aragon, and had the 
honor of presenting to the royal bride a costly neck¬ 
lace, valued at 40,000 ducats, defraying part of the 
cost himself. Benveniste's son, Vidal de la Caballe- 
ria, and his wife Beatrice also embraced Christianity, 
taking the name “ Gonzalo.” One of Benveniste’s 
daughters became the wife of the rich landowner 
Don Apres de Paternoy, a Mam-no of Verdun, and 
their descendants were important in Spanish history. 

Notwithstanding the high offices which this fam¬ 
ily filled, several of its members suffered from the 
persecutions of the Inquisition. Alfonso de la 
Caballeria of Saragossa, who still maintained his 
connection with the large synagogue there, took 
part in the conspiracy against the inquisitor Arbues. 
The remains of Juan de la Caballeria were burned 
in Saragossa, at which place, in 1488, Luis de la 
Caballeria, as well as his son Jaime and several other 
members of the family, was made to do public 
penance. 

Bibliography; Libra Verde , in Revista de Espana , vol. 

xviii. 

g. M. K. 

CABALLERIA, BONAFOS (D1S0U) DE 

LA: Anti-Jewisli writer of the fifteenth centuiy; 
son of Solomon ibn Labi de la Caballeria of Sara¬ 
gossa; assumed the name of “Micer Pedro ” on be¬ 
coming a convert to Christianity. From early youth 
he devoted himself to the stud} 7- of the Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Latin languages, and gradually ac¬ 
quired a profound knowledge of civil and canonical 
law. He won the favor of Queen Maria, who ap¬ 
pointed him commissioner of the Cortes which con¬ 
vened at Monzon and Alcafiiz (1436-87); and all the 
liberties and privileges which the Caballeria family 
had enjoyed for a long time were confirmed to him 
and his descendants. Caballeria was twice married: 
first (before his conversion) to the former wife of 
Luis de Santangel, who obstinately resisted baptism, 
and then to Violante, a daughter of the wealthy 
Alfonso Ruiz of Daroca, who, like Caballeria, was j 
a convert to Christianity. 

In the year 1450 Micer Pedro began his “Zelus 
Christ! Contra Judams et SarracenosVa book full of 
malevolence against his former coreligionists. This 
work, upon which he was engaged for fourteen 
years, was published at Bologna in 1592 by Martin 
Alfonso Vivaldo, who added numerous annotations 
showing his hostility to the Jewish race. Soon after 
the completion of this work, in which he falsely ac¬ 
cused the Jews of every imaginable vice, branding 
them as a cursed seed and a hypocritical, pestilen¬ 
tial, and abandoned race, Pedro was murdered (1464), 
the deed having been committed, it is believed, at 
the instigation of Maranos. All the sons of Pedro 
occupied high positions in Aragon; Alfonso being 
vice-chancellor, Luis confidential adviser of King 
Juan, and Jaime counselor and confidential adviser 
of Don Ferdinand, accompanying the latter on his 
first visit to Naples, and traveling by his side in 
princely splendor. Nevertheless, Jaime in 1504 
became a victim of the Inquisition, and was sen¬ 
tenced at Saragossa. Another member of the fam¬ 
ily, Martin de la Caballeria, was invested with 
the command of the fleet at Majorca. 


Bibliography: Amador de los Rios, Historia de lets Judins 
cn Espaila, iii. 102 et scq.; Kayserling, Christopher Coium- 
hus , pp. 20 et seq ., New York, 1894. 

G. M. K. 

CABRET or CABRIT, JACOB BEN 
JUDAH ; Spanish translator; lived in Spain toward 
the end of the fourteenth century. The surname 
“ Cabret ” or “ Cabrit, ” borne by several persons, is 
derived, according to Gross (“Gallia Judaica,” p. 
474), from a Spanish locality, Cabreta or Cabrita. 
Cabret translated from the Latin into Hebrew and 
abridged the work of Arnaldus of Yillanova, “De 
Judiciis Astronomic, ” or “Capitula Astrologic, ” on 
the application of astrology to medicine. The trans¬ 
lation made at Barcelona in 1381 is still extant in 
manuscript(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
2042). 

Bibliography: Loeb, in Rev. Et. Juives , iv. 71; Stein- 
seimeider, Hebr. Uebers . p. 783. 

G. I. Bn. 

CABUL : A city on the boundary-line of Asher 
(Josh. xix. 27), identical with the modern Kabul 
(Buhl, “Geographic,” p. 221). Josephus (“Vita,” 
§ 43) refers to it as “ the village of Cliabolo situated 
in the confines of Ptolemais.” The name was ap¬ 
plied also to an entire district which included twenty 
cities given by Solomon to Hiram, king of Tyre 
(I Kings ix. 13). Joseplius (“ Ant. ” viii. 5, § 3) inter¬ 
prets “Cabul” as meaning, in Plienician, “what 
does not please ”; but doubt has been cast on this 
interpretation of the term. 

J. jr. G. B. L. 

CACERES (P“PDHp; also spelled Caceras, Car- 
ceres, Carcerts, Casares, Casseras, Cazares): 
A family, members of which have lived in Portugal, 
Holland, England. Mexico, Surinam, the West In¬ 
dies, and the United States. They came, probably, 
from the city of Caeeres in Spain. 

The first reference to any person bearing the name 
is in a list of heretics, posted according to custom in 
the cathedral in the city of Mexico, where the names 
of Antonio Dias (or Diaz) de Caeeres and Cata¬ 
lina de Leon, his wife, occur as “ Judaizers ”; the lat¬ 
ter doing penance at an auto da fe, celebrated on 
Feb. 24, 1590, in that city. Their daughter Dona 
Leonor de Caeeres was denounced as a “Judaizer” 
by her aunt, Dona Mariana Nunez de Carabajal (see 
Carabajal), before the tribunal of Mexico. Her 
testimony (see Cyrus Adler, in “Publications Am. 
Jew. Hist. Soc.” iv. 45, 47, 63) gives these data: An¬ 
tonio Dias de Caeeres and Jorge de Almeida (Adler, 
ib. pp. 29-79) married on the same day, in the city 
of Parmco, Mexico, Catalina and Leonor de Cara¬ 
bajal, sisters of the deponent, and, after a visit to 
Spain, moved to the district of San Paolo in the city 
of Mexico. 

Antonio appears to have lived in another district, 
in a house which served as a gathering-place for 
fasting and prayer; and although they all attended 
mass, and otherwise observed the rites and cere¬ 
monies of the Roman Church, they practised their 
Jewish rites in private. This was soon discovered; 
the deponent, her mother, and brothers were ar¬ 
rested by order of the Inquisition; and Antonio Dias 
de Caeeres, fearing a similar fate, went to China. 
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There lie lived three years, came hack to Mexico, 
feigned at first estrangement from his wife, because 
she was a “ Judaizing ” penitent, and finally, seem¬ 
ing to yield to the entreaties of friends who sought 
to bring them together, became nominally reconciled 
to her and set about in earnest to obey the behests 
of the Mosaic law. Antonio observed caution, 
dreading the arm of the Holy Office, but persisted, 
together with liis family, in keeping the Sabbath at 
home. Prayers were recited at home out of a He¬ 
brew book, said to have been written in verse, and 
the Psalms, without the required Gloria Patri , were 
chanted by all. His daughter, the above-mentioned 
Leonor de Caceres, figured as a penitent at an auto 
da fe held in the city of Mexico, March 25, 1601. 
A facsimile of a document, dated Sept. 6,1608, con¬ 
taining an account of her trial, is given in vol. iv. of 
“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” 

Isabel Caceres : A victim of the Inquisition in 
Toledo in 1625; wife of Luis Baez. 

Jacob (Yahacob) Rodriguez Caceres: Mar¬ 
tyr, who died at the stake in 1665, at Cordova. 
Daniel Levi de Barrios celebrates him in verse in the 
in’ologue to his allegorical comedy “ Contra la Verdad 
no ay Fuerga. Panegirico a los tres biena venturados 
mar tires Abraham Athias, Yahacob Rodriguez Ca- 
seres, y Iiaquel Nunez Fernandez, que fueron que- 
mados vivos en Cordova por santificar la unidad 
divina, enlG. de Tammuz, aho de 5425 (1665),” Am¬ 
sterdam (no date). 

Mo sell de Caceres : One of the founders of the 
Portuguese community in Amsterdam, who flour¬ 
ished about 1600. 

J. a. A. K. 

Francisco de Caceres: 1. Writer of the seven¬ 
teenth century; son of Daniel de Caceres of Am¬ 
sterdam. He translated from Italian into Spanish 
the “ Vision Deley table y Summarico de Todas las 
Sciencias,” a work written by Alfonso de la Torre 
and translated into Italian by Domenico Dolphino. 
The translation of Caceres, published at Amsterdain 
in 1663, and dedicated to D. Emanuel, prince of 
Portugal, consists of two parts, the first dealing 
with the various sciences, the second with moral 
philosophy. Of the first part, eh. i. treats of the 
“ evil of things, and the confusion in the world ”; 
the following six chapters treat of logic, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, geometry, music, and astrology, and the 
remaining chapters treat of metaphysics, pneu¬ 
matics, and physics. Part ii. discusses ethics and 
politics. 

Wolf (“ Bibl. Hebr.” iii. Nos. 903, 1854h) makes 
this Francisco de Caceres the author also of “Dia- 
logos Satiricos, ” published at Amsterdam in 1616. 
Kayseri in g (“Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud.” p. 32), however, 
ascribes that work to (2) Francisco or Jacob de 
Caceres who was probably a son of Moseli de Ca¬ 
ceres, one of the founders of the Jewisli-Portuguese 
community of Amsterdam. The latter Francisco 
or Jacob also translated into Spanish “Los Siete 
Dias de la Semana Sobre la Creacion del Mundo,” a 
work by Bastasi, dedicated to Jacob Tirado. As 
the “Dialogos Satiricos” was published as early as 
1616, it is not probable that the author was the 
former Francisco de Caceres. 

III.—31 


Francisco (or Jacob) had, so far as it can be deter¬ 
mined, five sons: 

(1) Daniel de Caceres: Writer of the seven¬ 
teenth century; son of Jacob de Caceres. He held 
the degree of master of arts. 

Caceres was a friend of Manasseh ben Israel, upon 
whose works, “ The Conciliator ” and “ On Human 
Frailty ” (written about 1642), he wrote approba¬ 
tions. He also wrote a eulogy on Saul Levi Mor- 
teira’s hwv njni (Amsterdam, 1645). 
d. A. R. 

(2) David de Caceres, who, according to Kay- 
seriing, died Oct. 18, 1624, at Amsterdam (Kayser- 
ling, l.c. p. 32). 

(3) Henrique (or Henry) de Caceres, who lived 
in England c. 1650, probably the same who, with 
Benjamin de Caceres, petitioned the king (April 8, 
1661) to permit them to live and trade in Barbados 
and Surinam (“Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” 
v. 47, 62; Jewish Encyclopedia, ii. 523b). 

j. Cx. a. k. 

(4) Samuel de Caceres: Dutch poet and 
preacher; and brother-in-law of Benedict Spinoza; 
died Nov., 1660, at Amsterdam. He was a pupil of 
Rabbi Saul Levi Morteira of Amsterdam. The title 
“Poeta, Predicador, y Jaxam, de la Ley Sancta Es- 
critor” (Poet, Preacher, and Cantor, Writer of the 
Holy Law), given to Caceres by his contemporaries, 
shows the eminent position which he occupied in 
the Jewish community of Amsterdam. “ De la Ley 
Sancta Escritor ” refers to the Spanish translation 
of the Bible, which lie edited, revised, and corrected, 
andwliich was published in 1661, soon after his death. 

p. A. R. 

(5) Simon de Caceres: Military strategist, 
merchant, and communal leader; flourished in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. He was promi¬ 
nent in mercantile affairs in Hamburg, London, 
South America, and the West Indies; and his trans¬ 
actions extended to many parts of the world. 

Caceres is described as a chauvinist Jew, boastful 
of his Jewish descent (see Lucien Wolf, “Transac¬ 
tions Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.” i. 56, 73). He joined 
Antonio Fernandez Cahvajal in the acquisition of 
the Bet Holirn cemetery in London, and was one of 
the petitioners who signed the document presented 
to Cromwell by Manasseh ben Israel in March, 1656. 
Queen Christina of Sweden is known to have inter¬ 
ceded with Cromwell on his behalf for certain com¬ 
mercial privileges in Barbados (Rawlinson MS., A. 
26, fol. 388); and at a later date the king of Den¬ 
mark gave Caceres’ brother a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion to Charles II., which was instrumental in pro¬ 
curing for the Jews in the W est Indies an extension 
of commercial facilities (** Calendar of State Papeis, 
Colonial series, 1661-68, p. 49). Simon was one of 
Cromwell’s intelligencers; and there are at least two 
documents among the Thurloe papers which show 
that his experience was utilized by the lord protector. 
The one is called “xVNote of What Things Are 
Wanting in Jamaica” (“Thurloe Papers,” ed. Th. 
Birch, pp. 61,62, London, 1742). It is a memorandum 
containing minute advice with regard to fortifica¬ 
tions and implements. From a passage in “ Crom- 
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well's Letter and Speeches,” ed. Carlyle (iii. 131), it 
would seem that his recommendations were followed, 
for the needed supplies were forwarded. 

Together with this memorandum Caceres sub¬ 
mitted to the protector a remarkable scheme for the 
conquest of Chile (printed in Birch’s ed. of the 
“Thurloe Papers,” l.c, pp. 62, 63; see also bibliog¬ 
raphy below), wherein he proposed to enlist “men 
of his own nation” (meaning Jews), and offered to 
lead the expedition in person. In his letter of in¬ 
structions Cromwell refers to the desirability of 
hindering the Spanish trade with Peru and Carta¬ 
gena, and of striving with the Spaniard for the mas¬ 
tery of all those seas (see Cirri, e). At a later date 
Caceres presented another plan to Cromwell, which 
provided for the protection of the Barbados trade 
and for improving the administration of the naviga¬ 
tion act (Rawlinsou MS., A. 60, fol. 131). This doc¬ 
ument seems to have been unauthorized, and turns 
out to be a personal application for an office he de¬ 
sired to have created for himself. 


Bibliography: Lucien Wolf, in several papers published in 
the London Jewish Chronicle , especially his CromweWs Jew¬ 
ish Intelligencers and American Elements in the Reset¬ 
tlement (each published separately); idem, in the Transac¬ 
tions of the Jew . Hist. Soc. Eng., i„ ii., iii.; g. A. Kohut, 
Simon de Caceres ancl His Plan for the Conquest of Chili 
t W icionrtN i (reprinted from the American Hebrew, 
June lb, 1899); besides the sources cited in the text. 


Daniel (see above) had two (?) sons ; (1) Francis¬ 
co de Caceres. (2) Samuel ben Daniel de Cace¬ 
res, whose name, if he is not Daniel’s son, remains a 
“ crux interpretum. ” It is more than probable that 
the. two Samuels have been confounded by bibliog¬ 
raphers. Samuel, the poet and preacher, had a son 
named David de Caceres, who was printer in Am¬ 
sterdam in 1661. Another person bearing that name 
was rabbi at Salonica, and afterward ( c. 1650) at 
Hebron, Palestine. The following is a tentative 
genealogical sketch of the Amsterdam branch of the 
Caceres family; 


(where, among other errors, the convert John Xeres [Cat 
Bodl. P- 2yh] is converted into “Joch. de Cazeres”)- Cain 
logne Michael, INIS. No. 351, 2, p. 39; Jacobs and Wolf, Bihf 
Anglo-Jud. pp. 39 40, 4o, London, 1S8S; Kayserling, Bill 
Esp.-Port.-Jud, p. 3,?, Strasburg, 1S90. 

J * G. A. K. 


CADENET : Small village in the department of 
Vaucluse, France. Like all places situated aloim 
the river Durance, Cadenet had a Jewish commit 
nity in the Middle Ages. A document of the year 
1283 states that this community, together with those 
of Aix, St. Maximin, Lambesc, Pertuis, Istres, 
Tretz, and Lanson, was permitted to have a syna¬ 
gogue and a cemetery on paying ail annual tax 
of two pounds of pepper to the archbishop of Aix 
(Charter of 1283; compare Depping, “Les Juifsdans 
le Moyen Age,” p. 197). 

# In 1385 a remarkable lawsuit arose in Arles, rela¬ 
ting to an alleged marriage (described in all its de¬ 
tails by Gross, in “Monatsschrift,” 1880, pp. 404 et 
seq.). The plaintiff was Maestro Duran of Cadenet. 
In order to be revenged on Meirona, daughter of 
En Salves Cassin of Arles, who had refused him, 
Duran declared that he had married her in the pres¬ 
ence of two witnesses, Vidal Abraham of Bourrin 
and Bonfilh or Bond Is Cregud. These witnesses 
were later convicted of perjury. 

The case was taken in turn before the rabbinical 
colleges of Arles, Himes, Montpellier, and Perpi¬ 
gnan, and in the last instance, upon the demand of 
Don Salemias Nasi of Valence, was submitted to R. 
Isaac ben Sheshct, who pronounced severe judgment 
against Duran and his fellow-conspirators, ancl bit¬ 
terly reproached the community of Arles that it had 
not done its utmost to prevent such a scandal from 
becoming public. A Jew, Mosson of Cadenet by 
name, lived at Carpentras in 1404 (“Revue Etudes 
Juives,” xii. 196); and two others, Salvet of Cade¬ 
net and Vidalon of Cadenet, were sheriffs of that 
community in 1460 fib, p. 176). 


Moses de Caceres 
(c. 1600) 

Francisco or Jacob 


Daniel David Henrv 
1 ( d. 1624) (England) 

| " | c. 1650 

Francisco Samuel (?) 


Samuel = sister Simon 
(d. 1660) of Spinoza (England) 


David 


c. 16oC 


A Bernard de Caceres is mentioned in the “ Cal 
endars of State Papers ” (see Jacobs, in the bibliog 
raph}^ below,) 1661-68, as residing in the West Indies 
One of the chief members of the Jewisli congrega 
tion in Surinam, whose name is affixed to a speda 
charter of privileges, dated Oct. 1, 1669, was Hen- 
rique de Caceres (“Publications Am. Jew. Hist, 
Soc.” iv. 3), and a Samuel de Caceres is spoken 
of in Curasao, W. I., in the year 1692 (Corcos 
“Jews of Curasao,” p. 15). In 1891, a Mr. Benja 
mm de Caceres officiated at Curasao :n the absence 
of a rabbi (ib. p. 47). 

Persons bearing the name are living to-day (1902) 
in New York and Philadelphia. Miss Ida Caseres 
of Philadelphia claims descent from the Caceres 
who settled in Jamaica in the seventeenth century. 

Bibliography : Wolf, Bibl. Hehr. quoted by Steinschneidei- 
In Cat. Bodl. Nos. 525, 7972, 9165; Fiirst. Bibl. Jud . i. 15(3 


Bibliography: Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 548. 

G * S. K 

C-ZECIIilUS OF CALACTE: Rhetorician, 
critic, and historian; flourished in the first century 
b.c. at Calacte, a town on the northern coast of 
Sicily. He was the first Jew noted for literary activ¬ 
ity at Rome. Little is known of his life. He was 
born a slave, and was named “ Archagathus. ” His 
parents were either of Sicilian or Syrian origin. As 
a freedman he bore the name “Coecilius,” perhaps 
after one of the Metelli, the ancient patrons of 
Sicily. He went to Rome and devoted himself to 
the study of rhetoric, Apollodorus probably being 
his fiist master, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who lived at Rome from 30 to 7 b.c., his close friend’ 
Suidas states that Ciecilius was a Jew, an assertion 
which is now generally accepted, though some wri¬ 
ters think that lie may have been only a convert to 
J udaism. 

The fragments of Caecilius’ writings which are 
still extant attest above all his versatility. Together 
with his friend Dionysius, he was the 
The Attic representative in his time of the Attic 
School. style of oratory in contradistinction 
to the verbose Asiatic style. While 
the earlier devotees of the Attic school contented 
themselves with the study and the classification of 
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literary forms, Csecilius and Dionysius extended 
their labors to the fields of philology and esthetic 
criticism; and the hatred felt by the former for the 
Asiatic school resulted in his two works directed 
against it: T lvl A tappet 6 ’ArriKog 7 J/aoq rov'Aoiavov 
(‘‘Oil the Differences between the Attic and the Asia¬ 
tic Styles”), and Kara <Ppvytiv (“Against the Phryg¬ 
ians ”; that is, the Asiatic Barbarians). In his earliest 
works on rhetoric (Te^VV and Rept 2xvp (lTUV )> 

Caicilius showed himself a disciple of the older Attic 
teachers, who confined their attention to matters of 
form; but soon afterward beseems to have come 
under the influence of Dionysius, to whom may be 
attributed his interest in pliilologic and esthetic 
criticism. 

In the latter field, the most significant work of 


lime there is a quotation, somewhat inaccurate, from 
the first chapter of Genesis. 

As the literary method of Csecilius was critical 
and historical, he was naturally interested in his¬ 
tory; and several historical works are ascribed to 
him: one dealing with the historical incidents men¬ 
tioned in the “Orators,” and with the extent to 
which the orators had clung to strictly authenticated 
facts; another on the Servile wars; and a third on 
“ History ” (Repl 'I aropiag). The briefest summary of 
his works may well lead one to concur with those 
scholars who regard Csecilius as the most scholarly 
and versatile representative of the Attic school, and 
one who, by his labors in hitherto unexplored re¬ 
gions, rendered considerable service to the cause of 
science. 


Csecilius is ILyu XapaKrijpog rtiv Ae/oz 'Pi/ropov (“The 
Characteristics of the Ten Orators ”). Though Di¬ 
onysius also wrote on several of the chief orators of 
Greece, it is either in Csecilius or his contemporary 
Didymus that the first account of the canon of the 
ten Attic orators is found. In the above-mentioned 
work Csecilius endeavors, by means of information 
gathered from traditional documents and all other 
available sources, to present truthful portraits of 
the orators, in order to determine the time and to 
illumine the circumstances in which each oration 
was delivered. These researches possessed unusual 
critical value in that they not only offered classic 
examples of the adaptation of style to substance, but 
helped to unmask a large number of orations circu¬ 
lating under false names. They remained the per¬ 
manent source of information on the diverse quali¬ 
ties of the classic orators, even the erroneous hy¬ 
potheses of the author being accepted by later 
writers as authentic facts. To promote the study 
of the classics, Csecilius compiled a lexicon that 
was much used by later scholars. The fine rhetor¬ 
ical feeling and critical acumen which enabled him 
to expose literary pretenders were again exhibited 
in a work devoted to an examination of the genuine 
and the spurious orations of Demosthenes. How¬ 
ever, he used his discriminative gifts also in com¬ 
parative studies, this being a unique literary phe¬ 
nomenon in that time. He produced three essays 
of this character: a comparison of Demosthenes and 
iEschines, of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
Other and of Lysias and Plato. As an evi- 
Works. dence of his intellectual curiosity, the 
study of Cicero is particularly note¬ 
worthy, in view of the fact that Caicilius and Dionys¬ 
ius were the only students of Latin literature at a 
time when it was the literary fashion to dismiss it 
with contempt. In all his writings on esthetic sub¬ 
jects Csecilius appears as an uncompromising an¬ 
tagonist of the artificial style, always insisting that 
thought and the proper choice of words, with the 
least possible use of rhetorical ornamentation, indi¬ 
cate excellent oratory. These ideas are reiterated in 
his work on “ The Sublime ” (Repi "Ti povg), known 
from a polemical work against it composed in the first 
century under the same title and falsely ascribed to 
Longinus. Csecilius did not attempt to formulate a 
theory of the sublime, but simply gave illustrations 
of what was and what was not sublime. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that among the examples of the sub- 


Bibuography : Fragments of the tvorks of Csecilius, collected 
by Muller, Fragm. Hist. Gicec. iii. 330-333, and Th. Burck- 
hardt, Ccecili Rhetoris Fragment a. Bale, 1863: Suidas, 
Lexicon , s.v. Kauu'Aios : Martens, Be Libello nepi 'Yipovs, 
Bonn, 1877; Blass, Die Griech. Beredsamkeit, 1865, pp. 169 
et seq.\ Itothstein, in Hermes , 1888, xxiii. 1-20: Weise, Quces- 
tiones Cceciliance , Berlin, 1888; Boysen, De CcECilii Calcic- 
tini Lexici Rhetorici Auctore; Reinach, Quid Judceo 
cum Verve , in Rev. Et. Juives , 1893, xxvi. 36-46; Roberts, 
Amer. Journ. of Philology, 1897, xviii. 302-312; Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Ronu i. 92 et seq.; Sehiirer, 
Gesch ., 3d ed., iii. 483 et seq.\ Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyc. 
iii. 1174-1188. 


H. G. E. 


CiESAR, CAITJS JULIUS: Roman dictator, 
consul, and conqueror; bom July 12, 100 b.c. (ac¬ 
cording to Mommsen, 102 b.c.); assassinated March 
15, 44 B.c. Ctesar’s attitude toward the Jews is 
manifest from the many enactments issued in their 
favor by him and by the senate. 

The first decree, dated probably July, 4T b.c., reg¬ 
istered in both Greek and Latin on a table of brass 
and preserved in the public records, concerns Hyr- 
canus, the son of Alexander, high priest and eth- 
narch of the Jews. Julius Caesar, with the appro¬ 
bation of the senate, recognizes the services rendered 
by Hyrcanus to the empire, both in peace and in 
war. He mentions the aid given by Hyrcanus with 
his 1,500 soldiers in the Alexandrian war, and speaks 
of the personal valor of Hyrcanus. In recognition 
of these services he grants Hyrcanus and the Jews 
certain privileges (Josephus, “Ant.” xiv. 10, § 2). 

In another decree of probably the same date, 
Caesar determines “That the Jews shall possess Jeru¬ 
salem, and may encompass that city with walls; and 
that Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, the high priest 
and etlmarch of the Jews, retain it in the manner 
he himself pleases; and that the Jews be allowed to 
deduct out of their tribute, every second year the 
land is let [in the Sabbatical period], a corns of that 
tribute; and that the tribute they pay be not let to 
farm, nor that they pay always the same tribute ” 
( ib . xiv. 10, § 5). 

The next decree, dated before Dec., 47 b.c., or¬ 
dains that all the country of the Jews pay a tribute 
to the city of Jerusalem except during the Sabbat¬ 
ical year, with permanent exemption for Joppa, 
which, as formerly, is to belong to 
His them. It also prohibits the raising of 

Decrees, auxiliaries and the exacting of money 
for winter quarters within the bounds 
of Judea. This decree provides for an annual trib¬ 
ute to Hyrcanus and his sons, the Sabbatical year 
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excepted. It ordains that the original ordinances in 
regard to the high priests of the Jews shall remain 
in force, and that Hyrcanus and the Jews retain 
those places and countries which belonged to the 
kings of Syria and Plienicia. The following two 
decrees confirm the privileges granted to Hyrcanus 
and his children. As the ally of Rome he is to send 
and receive ambassadors (ib. § 6). 

The following two decrees are of the same date: 
“ That Hyrcanus and his children bear over the na¬ 
tion of the Jews, and have the profits of the places to 
them bequeathed; and that he, as the high priest 
and etlmarcli of the Jews, defend those that are in¬ 
jured; and that ambassadors be sent to Hyrcanus, 
the son of Alexander, the high priest of the Jews, 
that may discourse with him about a league of 
friendship and mutual assistance; and that a table 
of brass containing the promises be openly proposed 
in the capitol, and at Sidon, and Tyre, and Ascalon, 
and in the temple, engraven in Roman and Greek 
letters: that this decree may also be communicated 
to the questors and pretors of the several cities, and 
to the friends of the Jews; and that the ambassadors 
may have presents made them, and that these decrees 
be sent everywhere ” (ib. % 3). 

“Caius CaBsar, imperator, dictator, consul, hath 
granted, That out of regard to the. honor, and virtue, 
and kindness of the man, and for the advantage of 
the senate, and of the people of Rome, Hyrcanus, 
the son of Alexander, both he and his children, be 
high priests and priests of Jerusalem, and of the 
Jewish nation, by the same right, and according to 
the same laws, by which their progenitors have held 
the priesthood ” (ib. % 4). 

The last decree of Ctesar, dated Feb., 44 b.c., 
again mentions the services rendered by Hyrcanus 
and the Jews, and calls for suitable recognition 
on the part of the Senate and the people of Rome 
(ib. § 7). 

Following is a summary of the decrees of the con¬ 
suls during the rule of Julius Caesar, as recorded in 
J oseplius: 

Sept. 19, 49 b.c. : Report on the public proceedings at Ephesus 
concerning the exemption of the Jews of Asia Minor from mili¬ 
tary service on account of their religion, and the decree in this 
sense of the consul Lucius Lentulus (“Ant.” xiv. 10, § 19). 

Sept. 19, 49 b.c.: Short report on the preliminary proceeding's 
on the same question on the part of the military authorities (ib. 
§18). 

Sept. 19, 49 b.c.; Short declaration of the consul Lucius Len¬ 
tulus concerning the exemption of the Jews from military serv¬ 
ice (ib. § 16). 

Sept. 20, 49 b.c.: Communication of Titns Appius Balbus to 
the magistrate of Ephesus, to the effect that on his intercession 
for them, the consul Lucius Lentulus agreed to tlie exemption, 
and that the high Roman officials Lucius Antonius and Phanius 
sanctioned the decree (ib. § 13 ). 

Probably 49 b.c.: Message of Lucius Antonius to the magis¬ 
trates of Sardes, to the effect that the Jews of that city having 
an assembly of their own, according to the laws of their fore¬ 
fathers, he gives order that their privileges be preserved (ib. 

§ 17). 

May, 48 b.c.: Proclamation of the magistrates of the island of 
Delos, that, according to the decree of the consul Lentulus, the 
Jews shall be exempted from entering the army (ib. § 14). 

Probably at the beginning of 46 b.c.: Reprimand of a procon¬ 
sul to the people of Parium on account of their hostile attitude 
toward their Jewish fellow-citizens concerning their public as¬ 
semblies and their contributions to the Temple (ib. § 8). 

46-45 B.c.: Admonitory letter of the proconsul Publius Servilius 
to the magistrate of Miletus that the Jews should not be dis¬ 
turbed in the execution of their religious customs (ib. § 21). 


46-45 b.c.: Reply of the Laodiceans to the proconsul of Asia, 
that, in obedience to injunctions received from him, they will 
not disturb the religious customs and assemblies of the Jews 
(ib. §20). 

46-15 B.c.: Decree of the Sardians, upon the representation of 
the pretors, granting the Jews religious liberty, setting apart 
for them a place for public worship, and even directing those 
that have charge of the provisions of the city to “take care that 
such sorts of food as they esteem fit for their eating may be im¬ 
ported into the city ” (ib. § 24). 

46-45 B.c.: Decree of the people of Halicarnassus to the effect 
that, in accordance with privileges granted by the Romans, they 
shall not disturb the religious customs and assemblies of Jews 
(ib. § 23). 

Feb., 44 b.c.: Testimony of the twelve questors, that the 
Senate had passed a decree in favor of the Jews, but that this 
decree had not hitherto been brought into tlie treasury, and 
that now the Senate and the consuls Dolabella and Marcus order 
that these decrees shall be “put into the public tables” and be 
“put upon the double tables” (ib. § 10). 

(For a critical survey of these edicts see Gratz, “Gesch. der 
Juden,” 3d eel., iii., note 9, pp. 660-668; Schurer, “ Gesch.” 3d 
ed., iii. 50 ct seq., 67, note 30). 

These decrees show clearly that Julius Caesar in 
his broad and statesmanlike manner fully recognized 
the rights and claims of the Jews as an important 
element of the Roman empire. 

“This Judaism.” says Mommsen (“Romisclie 
Gesch.” iii. 049-555), “although not the most pleas¬ 
ing feature in the nowhere pleasing picture of the 
mixture of nations which then prevailed, was never- 
| theless a historical element developing itself in the 
natural course of things, which the statesman could 
neither ignore nor combat, and which Caesar on the 
contrary, just like his predecessor, Alexander, with 
correct discernment of the circumstances, fostered as 
far as possible. While Alexander, by 
Usefulness laying the foundation of Alexandrian 
in Homan Judaism, did not much less to found the 
Empire. Jewisli nation than its own King David 

by planning tlie Temple of Jerusalem, 
CaBsar also advanced the interests of the Jews in Al¬ 
exandria and in Rome by special favors and privi¬ 
leges, and protected in particular their peculiar wor¬ 
ship against the Roman as well as against the Greek 
local priests.” “Caesar’s extraordinary keenness as a 
statesman, ” says F. Rosenthal (in “Monatsschrift,” 
1879, p. 321), “recognized in the Jews most useful 
collaborators in his extensive plans for the creation of 
a great Roman body politic. Distributed as they 
were over the greatest part of the Roman empire, yet 
acting in harmony with one another, they were as 
much on this account as by reason of their commer¬ 
cial instincts the intermediators between Orient and 
Occident. ” 

“The Jews were destined to pla} r no insignificant 
part in the new state of Cassar, ” says Mommsen 
(ib.). Even later, when by a decree of CaBsar all 
religious or political associations (collegia) were for¬ 
bidden, except those which had existed from very 
remote times, the same decree permitted the Jews, 

“ our friends and confederates . . . to gather them¬ 
selves together according to the customs and laws 
of their forefathers, to bring in their contributions, 
and to make their common suppers” (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xiv. 10, § 8; Suetonius, “ CaBsar, ” 42). By 
these and other edicts of Caesar the Jewish relig¬ 
ion was recognized in the Roman empire as “ relb 
gio licita” (Tertullian, “Apologia,” xxi.; Schurer 
“Gesch.” 3d ed., iii. 69). 

“When Caesar attained the power,” says Huide- 
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koper(“ Judaism in Rome,” p. 6), “we find a proces¬ 
sion annually of Roman dignitaries, on the first day 
of the Passover, for the purpose of throwing away 

idol-images; and at his funeral Jews were conspic¬ 
uous.” Mommsen quotes a contemporary orator 
(Cicero) as saying that Roman officials 
Judaism in the provinces had to he extremely 
Respected careful not to offend a Jew, otherwise 
in Rome, they were liable to be hissed on then 
return to Rome by the plebeians. 

During the Pompeian wars Ciesar, without asso¬ 
ciates (Mommsen, l.c. iii. 8, 374), surrounded onl} 
by military aids and political agents, made use ot 
the brilliant abilities of Aristobulus II., and, out of 
hatred to Pompey, gave the former his freedom and 
sent him with two legions into Syria to create a 
diversion in Cffisar’s favor (Josephus, “Ant. xiv..7, 
ft 4). Macrobius hints (“ Saturnaliorum Convivio- 
rum ” i) that during the Pompeian wars the Jewish 
contingent in Caesar’s army was by no means an un¬ 
important one; that at his court and in his councils 
the Jews were influential in political and financial 
matters. The great historical significance of Caesar s 
relations with the Jews is brought out strikingly by 
their military services under him during the Egyp¬ 
tian campaign. 

For all his daring and energy, and notwithstand¬ 
ing the importance of his entering Egypt, Caesar 
would not have landed had he not been certain of 
support from the Jews of the country. His re¬ 
sources were scanty—scarcely two legions of in¬ 
fantry and a small detachment of cavalry—m all 
about 5,000 men. With such a handful of soldiers 
even Caesar could not expect a successful conflict 
with the powerful Egyptian army. There is histor¬ 
ical evidence that organized local bands of Jews came 
to his assistance. The Jews of Egypt, numbering at 
that time, according toManfrin, about a million, were 
evidently on his side before he came to Egypt; and, 
in order to render him efficient service, they sus¬ 
pended their party quarrels. With Mithridates 
there entered Egypt under the leadership of Antip¬ 
ater a detachment of troops numbering l,o00, or, 
according to Josephus {l.c. xiv. 8, § 1), 3,000, com¬ 
posed exclusively of Jews. 

According to the testimony of Josephus, the taking 
of Pelusium, which, from the Syrian side, was the 
key to Egypt, was largely due to the 

Valor of personal bravery and skill of Antip- 
Antipater. ater, who destroyed a portion of the 
city wall. With his Jewish folloueis 
he was the first to enter the city, thus clearing tlie 
way for Mithridates 1 army. As a reward for his 
services Caesar gave to Antipater the privilege of a 
citizen of Rome, and made him procurator of Judea 
(Josephus, ib. 8, §3). 

After the Alexandrian campaign Caesar granted 
many favors and privileges to Judea and to the Jev s 
in general. He gave the former the right of “ status 
clientis ”—the broadest autonomy that countries 
subject to Rome could enjoy. Besides this right 
Caisar allowed Judea to utilize the city.of Joppa 
and its harbor, since the latter was indispensable 
to Jerusalem for intercourse with its colonies. 

Cicero’s defense of Flaccus, who confiscated the 
gold collected for the Temple in Jerusalem, shows 


that the Oligarchic party stood in fear of Caesar’s 
connection with the Jewish colonies. They sus¬ 
pected that the money collected for the Temple was, 
in part at least, used for the carrying out of Caesar’s 
political plans. In fact, the whole defense (“Pro 
Flacco ”) was an indirect accusation of Caesar. By 
the prohibition of all but Jewish associations, he 
apparently expressed his belief in the favorable in¬ 
fluence of the political principle of Judaism and in 
its superiority over the other Eastern religions that 
had been brought to Rome. , 

But while the mass of the Roman population 
favored Ctesar, that was not sufficient for his elec¬ 
tion. Large sums of money were re- 
Antipathy quired for this purpose, and Cffisat 
to Jews had hardly any means of his own. 
Roused. When he was leaving for Spain his 
debts amounted to $3,400,000 (accoid- 
ino- to some historical documents, §4,800,000); and 
it appears that a few of his creditors importuned him. 
Possibly the Jewish colonies supplied funds. These 
colonies extended all over Egypt, in Asia from the 
shores of the Pontus Euxinus to the Euphrates, and 
in Europe as far as Prague and into Gallia. 

On the other hand, the Ctesarean period produced 
an ill-will toward the Jews that gradually grew to 
hatred and has survived to the present day. 

Reference can be here made to the work of Manfnn 
concerning the important role Ccesar assigned to 
monotheistic Judaism in his new empire, but his 


views are open to question. 

Renan ascribes to Caesar very broad and liberal 
views. “He truly conceived,” he says, “liberty of 
conscience in a sense of absolute neutrality in the 
state, as enlightened nations now do. He desned 
the freedom of all provincial worship, and, if he 
had lived, he doubtless would have prevented the 
reaction toward strictness which, from the days of 
Tiberius led the central government to insist on too 
much preponderance for the Roman worship. The 
Jews in Alexandria had their privileges confirmed 
The free exercise of Jewish worship was stipulated 
in the principal towns of Asia Minor. The Jews 
throughout the world regretted the death of the dic¬ 
tator. Among the numerous provincials who 
mourned the Ides of March, it was remarked that 
Jews for several months came to make final lamen¬ 
tation over his burial-place” (“Histoire du Peuple 
d’Israel,” v. 196, 197). 
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CiESAREA.—1. Caesarea by the Sea : An¬ 
cient city of Palestine; called in early times * btiato s 
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“Ilistoria Naturalis,” y. 14). In rabbinic sources 
(Meg. Ta'an. iii.; Meg. 6a; Sifre, Deut, 51; Yer. 
Sheb. 36c) the name is frequently corrupted (it is 
only once written correctly, Tosef., Sheb. iv. 11) as 
in a later source (piyyut for the second 
Sabbath of Ilanukkah) tlie name lias even been cor- 
rupted into HjD (B. Beer, in “Monatssclirift,” 
f 86 . 0, ! X - 11 3). Herod the Great transformed the 
insignificant place into an important city, naming it 
Caesarea (K aiaapeio) in Iionor of Emperor Augustus. 
Still the old name survived; Strabo and Pliny con¬ 
tinue to call the city “ Strato’s Tower,” while Ptol¬ 
emy and Epiplianins use the singular expression 
“Caesarea of Strato.” To distinguish it from other 
cities of the same name, it was also called “ Caesarea 
by the Sea” (rrapa/uog Kaiaapeia , “Ant.” xiii. 11, §2; 
idem, “B, J. ” iii. 9, ^ 1; £~1 Ja/iarr?/ = “ad marc,” ib 
vii. 1.^3; vii. 2, £ 1); on coins it is called KAI2APIA 


Ciesarea, a city that they hated, should be uprooted 
(rnpy)r with no intent of identifying it with Ekron 
(Schwarz, “Tebu’ot ha-Arez,” p. 66b). It is possi¬ 
ble, however, that there is here also an allusion to 

the old name Sharshon (penBO; while tlie assump¬ 
tion that there were two Ekrons, one of which was 
identical with Coesarea (Friedmann, inLuncz, “Jeru¬ 
salem,” v. 109), is wholly unfounded. The'Rabbis 
speak of it disguisedly as “Magdiel” (Gen. R 
lxxxiii.). 

Mannert determines the location of Ciesarea as 66 3 
15' E. long, and 32° 30' N. lat. Josephus speaks of 
it as lying in Phenicia, between Joppa and Dora 
(“Ant.” xv. 9, § 6). It was 600 stadia 
Location. (/5 miles) distant from Jerusalem 
(“Ant.” xiii. 11, § 2; “B. J.” i. 3, 

§ 5); 36 miles (a day’s journey, Acts xxi. 8) from 
Ptolemais (Abulfeda); and 30 miles from Joppa 
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liUIXS OF CAESAREA. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 




n -EBA2H2 ATMENT. Later writers call the 
city * Caesarea of Palestine” (Caesarea Pakestime = 
Kaiaapeia ILa/Mtortvy, Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” v. 
22, or K aiGapeia rijg llalaiGrlvriq, ib. vii. 12). In the 
Talmud, the Midrash, and the Targum it is very fre¬ 
quently called “Kesri” (nD’p)T the expression 
Kesn, the daughter of Edom ” (Meg. 6a), meaniim* 
that Caesarea is the outpost of the Roman empire! 
In the same Talmudic passage is a sentence of R. 
Abbahu, who lived in tlie third century at Caesarea 
according to which “Ekron,” that “shall be rooted 
up” (Zeph. ii. 4), means “Caesarea”; but this prob¬ 
ity expresses merely the wish of the Jews that j 


(Edrisi). The soil was sandy (“it is situated in the 
midst of sand, ” says the Talmud, Meg. 6a; compare 
“Ant.” xv. 9, § 5), but so fertile that the region was 
called “ the land of life ” (Meg. 6a). The following 
are mentioned as products of the soil: “ctrogim 
that is, pomegranates of Caesarea (Tosef., Maksh. iii. 
10); Caesarean grain (Tos., Dem. iv. 23); a woolly 
moss growing on stones (Yer. Kil. 32a; Yer. Shab. 
4c). As merchandise are mentioned the beds of 
Caesarea (ler. Ber. 6a; Yer. Ned. 40e; Yer. M. K. 
83a). The city lay close by the sea, and had a good 
harbor, which was constructed by Herod, and is 
often mentioned (“Ant.” xv. 9, § 6, huyv; Yer. Git. 
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43b) This harbor was as large as the Piraeus, and 
bad a deep channel and “a double station for the 
shins ” (“ Ant. ” he.). The rocky shore, which is fre¬ 
quently mentioned (Gen. R. x. 7; Lev. R. xxii. ), 
was laid out as a promenade (Eccl. R. v. 8). Large 
subterranean passages and canals led from the city 
to the harbor (“Ant.” l.c.)\ and perhaps these are 
the vaults mentioned in the Talmud (\ ei. ^saz. o a). 
The city had imposing streets {ib.) and theaters 
(u Ant.” l.c.), and, on its eastern side, a magnificent 
gateway (■ rerpaizvAov , Tosef., Oh. xviii. 13), through 
which the road led to the vineyards (ib.) The 
Rabbis considered Caesarea as the frontier of Palestine 
toward the west, and in questions dealing with 
Jewish law its harbor was held not to belong to the 
land of Israel. Tombs of heathens were supposed 
to lie east and west of the city, and hence these 
regions were declared unclean, although opinions on 
the question were divided (Yer. Git. 43b; Yer. Dem. 



Copper Coin ot Agrippn II.. Struck at Caesarea. 
Obverse: NEPwNIAA .... kaicapi Arpin.A with turreted 
female head. Reverse: BA[C AFP ET]OY C AITOY KAI W. 
two cornua-copice, in the middle a caduceus. 

(After Madden, “ History of Jewish Coinage.”) 

xiii. 


21a; compare Biichler, in ‘‘Jew. Quart. Re\-. 

654 et seq. and Krauss, ib. xiv. 745). 

The original population of Caesarea was probably 
pa‘ran—at first Phenician, aticl then Greek. From 
the’time of the Maccabees, Jews are mentioned as 
residing there; and as their number steadily in- 
creased they tried to gain possession of 
Pop- the city, frequent quarrels resulting 
ulation. between pagans and Jews. Herod s 
temples and theaters testify to his en¬ 
deavors to preserve the pagan character of the city. 
He built here a temple of Augustus, the statue by 
which it was surmounted representing Zeus Olym¬ 
pus while another, Hera, represented Rome (“Ant.” 
xv. 9, §6; “B. J.”i. 21, §§ 5, 8). 

The first dramatic festivals in honor of Augustus 
were held 12b.c. (“Ant." xvi. 5, § 1; “B. J.” i- 21 > 
§ 8). The emperor’s temple (mtodpeiov), or bebas- 
tos temple” (Xepaoretav), as it is called by Philo 
(“ Legatio ad Cajum,” xxxviii.), lay on a hill op¬ 
posite the harbor, which was also dedicated^ to 
Augustus (b 7eiiu/v Se/Saorof, “Ant. xvii. 5, § 1, B. 
J ” 1 . 31. § 3); the full name of the city was there¬ 
fore “Cicsarea Sebaste” (“Ant.” xvi. 5, §1; Am- 
mianus Marccllimis, xiv. 8). On the coins of Oe- 
sarea, which are mentioned also in the Talmud ( Ab. 
Zarah 6b), dating mostly from the second and third 
centuries, are found the names of many gods: Zeus, 
Poseidon, Apollo, Hercules, Dionysus, Athena, 
Hike, and especially the Phenician goddess Astatvte, 
The worship of the Egyptian Serapis is due to the 


fact that from the time of Vespasian there was, in 
addition to the Greeks, a large colony of Romans at 
Csesarea. The restoration of a temple of Hadnan 
(‘Ac fytavelov) is mentioned even in Christian times. 
English explorers have recently discovered the 
ruins of a temple at Caesarea. 

The Jews of Caesarea were completely Hellemzed, 
and in the third century the Shema‘ prayer was 
said in Greek (Yer. Sotah 21b). In Talmudic times 
there was here a large Jewish population with many 
synagogues. Besides the “brothers” (Toma 58b; 
Ta'an. 24b; Pesik. 171b), the “rabbis” of Csesarea 
arc very often mentioned (A er. Dem. 
Character 22c). The teachers of the Law, Hasa 
of Jewish (Lam. R., Introduction, Ho. 26), Mana, 
Csesarea. ‘ Ulla, Adda, Idi, Tahlifa, Abba, 
Hezelriah, Jacob, Hanina, and Abbahu, 
either came from Csesarea or lived there (see Bacher, 

I “Die Gelehrten von Csesarea,” in “Monatsschnft,' 

I xiv. 298 et seq.). Abbahu appeared as the antago- 
nist of Christianity, which at an early date had found 
adherents in Csesarea. He directed a college and 
officiated as judge (Bacher, “Ag. Pal Amor.' n. 
92 ). R. Jose (Isi) of Caesarea speaks of the tmis- 
tianized Jews of that city (Eccl. R. vii. 26 ). The 
Christian library of Caesarea Is of great importance 
for Biblical science. But the Christians themselves 
at an early date speak of Caesarea as being a_ Jewish 
city (Clement, “Recognitiones,”ii. 37, iii. 60 , v. 4). 

A number of Samaritans also lived at Caesarea. 
The Samaritan prophet Simon Magus worked mis¬ 
chief there. The Cuthaeans of Caesarea disputed 
with R. Abbahu (Yer. ‘Ah. Zarah 44d). When, on 
the death of the latter, the columns of Caesarea 
trickled water, as if they were mourn- 
Samari- ing for him (Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.’' 
tans. viii. 9), the Cuthaeans declared, to spite 
the Jews, that it was because the 
columns were out of repair (Yer. Ab. Zarah 42c, 
M. K. 25b). A Samaritan chronicle (Heubauer, 
“Chronique Samaritaine,” p. 18, Paris, 1873) erro- 
; neouslv identifies Csesarea with Dora, In 484 and 
548 the Samaritans instigated bitter riots against 

the Christians. , 

Only the old name, “Strata's Tower,” gives any 
clue to the earliest history of Caesarea. Renan 
(“Mission de la Phenieie,” p. 790) and, after him, 
Hildeslieimer connect Strato with the Phenician 
name Astarto. But D. Oppenlieim and Heubauer 
have demonstrated the probability that btrato 
was the name of a person, indeed, that 
History, of the founder of the city; and it is 
a fact that Strato is named as such 
in Justinian's “ Kovellse ” (103 pref.). Stark (“ Gaza/ 
p. 451) thinks that the Ptolemies founded Strato s 
Tower; but Schurer is of opinion that it was founded 
by the Sidonians in Persian times. In the fourth 
century b.c. there were two kings of Sidon by the 
name of Strato, one of whom probably founded the 
fort Strata's Tower. The first geographical writer 
who mentions the “Tower” is Artemidorus (about 
100 b c ; Stephen of Byzantium, s.v. bapog). About 
the same time, Aristobulus I. caused his brother 
Antigonus to he murdered there (“Ant," xin. 11, 
r 2) The “ tyrant ” Zoilus, who had usurped the 
Government of Strata’s Tower and of Dora, and bad 
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made common cause with the Cyprian king Ptolemy 
Latliyrus, drove Alexander Jamueus from the coun¬ 
try, which he apportioned among the Jews (“Ant ” 
xiii. 12, gg 2-4). V 

Strato’s Tower now belonged to the Jewish kino* 
( 4 Ant.” xiii. 15, § 4); and it is probably this com 
quest which is mentioned in rabbinic sources (Meg. 
Ta £ an. iii.). Pompey liberated the city (“ Ant.” xiv. 
4, § 4; “B. J.” i. 7, § 7), and Augustus presented it 
to Herod (“Ant.” xv. 7, §3; “B. J.” i. 20, § 3), who 
transformed it into a metropolis, changed its name 
to “ Caesarea, ” and called the harbor “Sebaste ” 
Ca?sarea remained a fortress (“Ant.” xv. 8, g 5); 
but Herod cared more for beautifying the city, and 
built many magnificent edifices of white stone for 
the citizens. Within twelve years the city was re¬ 
built, the work having neither wearied the king nor 
exhausted his resources (“Ant.” xv. 9, g 5; “B. J. 

2L § 5; i. 31, § 3). Caesarea now became a flour- 
lslung city, and Josephus calls it the largest in Judea 
( k B. J.” iii. 9, g 1 ; Ammianus Marcellinus, l.c.). 
The Jews also recognized it as a rival to Jerusalem 
(Meg. 6a), and the Rabbis called it the “metropolis ” 
of the kings (ib.), the term “kings” here signifying 
the Roman governors, who, after the death of Ar- 
chelaus, administered Judea from this place. The 
governors Felix and Festus resided in Caesarea (Acts 
xxiv. 27, xxv. 1). Agrippa I., who possessed the city 
tor a short time, also had an administrator there 
(< i.fMTJiyoQ , •• Ant.” xix. 7, g 4), and died there. He 
also had coins struck in Ofesarea (Madden, “Jewish 
Coinage,” pp. 107, 109). After his death the Casa- 
reaus and Sebasteans vilified the memory of their 
benefactor, whom they hated for his Judaizing, and 
insulted his daughters, Marianme and Drusilla. By 
the order of Emperor Claudius they were severely 
punished by the governor, Cuspius Fadus (“Ant.” 
xix. 9, g 1). The city was also called “Judteae 
Caput" (Tacitus, “Historia,” ii. 78), as being the seat 
of the Roman governors. It had a Roman garrison 
(*Ank ’ l.c.), which is also mentioned in the Talmud 
(1 er. Ain Zarah. 39c, ra$ic). The large pagan popu¬ 
lation C'B. J/’ iii. 9, g i) would not permit the Jews 

to share in the administration of the city Tlii> 
resulted in sanguinary conflicts under the adminis 
tration of Felix; and in the year 61 Nero declared 
the pagans to be the sole rulers (“Ant.” xx. 8 g 9; 

“B. J/’ ii. 13 g 7; ii. 14, g 4), and at the same’time 
he removed Felix from office. In 6G the Jews, be¬ 
cause of an insult to their synagogue; began abat- 
tle with the Greeks in which much blood was shed 
but they finally succumbed, and had to flee to the 
neighboring city of Narbota (“B. J.” ii. 14, gg 4, 5). 
These disturbances were the preliminary episodes of 
the Jewish war, upon the outbreak of which the 
pagans of Caesarea fell upon the Jews and massacred 
them all,^ to the number of 20,000, in one hour (“B. 

A U : ^ 1; yil - § 7 )- Tl ie synagogue, where 

the noting began, is probably the same which is 
called in Talmudic sources the “riotous synagogue of 
Caesarea” (Yer. Sanli. 18a; Yer. Naz. 56a; Num R 
xn. o; Lam. R. i. 3). The city itself is also called 
the -riotous city” (Cant. R. i. 5; Targ. Yer. Num. 
xxiv 10) A Byzantine writer (Malalas, “Clirono- 
graplna,” ed. Bonn, x. 261) says that Vespasian 
tinned this synagogue into an odeon; but the trails- 


foi mation (if it did take place) must have been by 
a later emperor, since the rabbinic sources of the 
third centuiy still speak of this synagogue. 

After the war, Vespasian constituted Ciesarea a 
Roman province, but without the full “iusltali 
cum ” (Pliny, “Historia Naturalis,” v. 13, g 69; com¬ 
pare Justinian, “Digesta,” 1. 15, gg 1, 8). It is also 
called coloma ” on coins. At the time of Alexan¬ 
der Severus the title “metropolis ” came into use, as 
also m the rabbinic sources, and on coins. The 
subterranean prisons of Ctesarea (“ Diaeta, ” Esther 
R., Introduction) were much dreaded by tlie Jews 
being fraught with peril for them (ib.). The city 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 128 (Eusebius 
“ Clironicon ”), ' 

In the reign of Justinian tlie Jews made common 
cause with the Samaritans of Caesarea, and harassed 
their Christian fellow-citizens. Uiey even killed 
tlie governor, Steplian, July, 556 (Malalas, “Clirouo- 
graphia,” p. 488; Theophanes, “Clironicon,” i. 356) 
Under Heraclius it was estimated that there were 
20,000 Jews in Cfesarea; and it was said that a Jew 
gave the city into the hands of tlie victoriously advan¬ 
cing Arabs (Weil, “Geseh. der Clialifen,” i., Appen¬ 
dix, p. 2), by whom, according to the “Chronique 
Samaritame ” (p. 23), tlie city was looted. Ben¬ 
jamin of 1 udela found only twenty Jewish families 
in Cmsarea, as against 200 Samaritans. In 1265 
Cicsarea was completely destroyed by tlie sultan 
Baibar^ Tiio destruction of Cfesarea is pictured in 
' Exp lor. Fund, Quarterly Statement,” 1884, 
p._147. Nothing now remains of it but a pile of 
l uins, that still bears tlie name “ Ilaisariyya, ” 


Tq(it t •'vrusuiem una urnarca , Berlin 

3d if re 1 h ni n SiQ Jc ? <s the ¥ e F iah ' ii - «•• sclmrer H 
i, . K . ral v ss ' LehnwOrtcr, ii. 530, 537 ; idem, 
Toi) 0 (ji . von C., m Je w. Quart. Rev, xiv. 745-751. 

-2. Cassarea Philippi; Ancient city of Pales¬ 
tine. According to the investigations of Geseuius 
Raumer, and Robinson, this was the original site of 
tlie place Baal-gad,— i.e. where Gad was worshiped 
as tlie god of fortune (Isa. lxv. 11)—or of Baal- 
liermon (I Cliron. vi. 23). In Israelitie times the 
place was called “Dan,” and the image made by 
Micah was worshiped here. Here, too, Jeroboam I 
set up the golden calf. Not far distant was the 
place Tarnegola, which tiie Rabbis 
Its mention as being on the northern 
Names and boundary (Tosef., Slieb. iv 10- Yer 
Situation. Sheb. 36c; Yer. Dem. 22d; ’ Sifre,’ 
Dent. 51; Targ. Yer. ii. on Num! 

Its name is probably connected with 
tlie idol Tarnegol (“fowl”), though other places of 
Palestine (Sepphoris and Phrugitha, for instance) 
u ere also called after birds. The place is also said 
to be identical with the Biblical Leshcm (Josh. xix. 

41)orLaish(Judgesxviii. 29; Meg. 6a; Tan., Re’eii,' 
16). This, however, is very improbable. But 
Caesarea Philippi is certainly identical with Paneas 
(llaivac, nanac, llavaig), frequently mentioned by 
Greek as well as rabbinical authors (Josephus, 
Ant. xv. 10, § 3; Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” vii 17- 
Sozomen, v. 21; Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis, ” v! 15;’ 
Cedrenus, p. 305); the rabbinical writers indeed 
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chiefly use the name “Paneas” (Dtf'OQ, also 
see the Talmudic dictionaries). But Havdag is the 
name of the grotto sacred to Pan, on the neighboring 
mountain Panion (Pliilostorgius, vii. 8 ; compare 
Targ. Yer. Num. xxxiv. 11); hence, the significance 
of the place as the seat of a cult is preserved in the 
name, from which it follows that Paneas was origi¬ 
nally inhabited by Syrian or Greek pagans. Ptolemy 
(v. 15, § 21) includes it in Phenicia. 

At the time of Herod the region of Raviag be¬ 
longed to a certain Zenodorus (Zenon), after whose 
death (20 b.c.) Augustus presented it to Herod 
(“Ant.” xv. 10 , § 1; “B. J.” i. 20 , §4). The domain 
of Zenon, together with some other districts, was 
taxed 100 talents (“B. J.” ii. 6 , § 8 ). Herod erected 
a magnificent temple in honor of Augustus in the 
vicinity of the grotto of Pan (“Ant.” xv. 10, § 8 ; 
“B. J.” i. 21, § 3 ); and Herod’s son, the tetrarch 
Philip, transformed the place into an important 
city, calling it K atoapeia, also in honor of the em¬ 
peror (“Ant.” xviii. 2, § 1; “B. J.” ii. 9, § 1). But 
coins of the city are extant, dating from an inde¬ 
pendent and earlier era (about 3 b.c.). The Galilean 
Ctesarea was called K aiaapeia ?} Hh/uttttov (Matt. xvi. 
13; Mark viii. 27), to distinguish it from the Judean 
Ceesarea, while the rabbinic sources call it pD n P = 
Kesrion, in contradistinction to nDp = Kesri; but 
as these sources are uncritical, the distinction is not 
always observed. The rabbinic sources state also 
that the designation “ Paneas ” continued in use. 

It is indeed a question whether Paneas and Caesa¬ 
rea were not two separate cities built near together. 
An ancient source (Mek. to Ex. xvii. 14 [ed. Fried¬ 
mann, p. 55b]) mentions Kesrion as being situated 
below Paneas, from which it follows that they were 
two distinct cities. The name “ Paneas ” continued 
to be used to such an extent that through its form 
“Pania ” tlio variants “Pamiva,” “ Apamiya,” and 
“Aspamiya” (aODBDK) became current among the 
Rabbis; but these must be strictly separated from 
similar names. 

After the death of Philip the city was for a time 
under Roman jurisdiction; then in the hands of 
Agrippa I.; again under Roman gov- 
Its ernors; and, finally, it passed into the 

History, hands of Agrippa II. (53 C.E.), who 
called it Kspovidg, in honor of Nero 
(“ Ant.” xx. 9, § 4). This name, which is found on 
some coins, soon fell into disuse. At the time of the 
Jewish war the population was mostly pagan (Jose¬ 
phus, “Vita,” xiii.). Vespasian and Titus spent 
their holidays there, and arranged games and festi¬ 
vals (“B. J.” iii. 9, §7; vii. 2 , §1). 

From the second century the city is called K cuad- 
pEta Having (Ptolemy, v. 15, § 21 ; viii. 20, ^ 12), both 
by writers and on coins. But among the native 
population “ Paneas ” was probably the name chiefly 
used, and this form prevails in rabbinic writings as 
well as in those of the church fathers, and has been 
preserved under the form “ Banias ” to the present 
da}". According to a legend the patriarch, and the 
most eminent among the Jews of Paneas appeared 
before Diocletian, who hated the Jews (Gen. R. 
lxiii. 8 ). 

The city is important to Christianity as being one 
of the places visited by Jesus. It was the site of 


an old Christian monument (Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” 
vii. 18), and was made a bishopric. It is also men¬ 
tioned during the Crusades. At present the village 
of Banias contains about fifty miserable houses or 
huts, built within the ancient castle wall. 

Bibliography : Boettger, Lexicon zu Flavius Josephus , p. 

71; Neubauer, G. T. p. 237; Schiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., ii. 15S; 

Krauss, LchmcOrtcr , ii. 537. 

-3. Ceesarea in Cappadocia: Capital of Cap¬ 
padocia; originally named “Mazaga.” It is men¬ 
tioned in rabbinic writings either as “Caesarea of 
Cappadocia” or as “ Mazaga-Ctesarea, ” R. Akiba 
here met a shipwrecked Jewish scholar (Yer. Yeb. 
15d), probably R. Meir (Yeb. 121a). R. Nathan also 
sojourned at Ceesarea (Yer. Yeb. 7d), where, it is 
further stated (ib. 4b), a Palestinian robber was ex¬ 
ecuted. It is said that the Persian king Sapor 
massacred 12,000 Jews there (M. K. 26a). As Kai- 
sari, the place is to-day a populous and flourishing 
city. 

Bibliography: Rapoport, BiKkure lia-Itttm , 1823, iv. 71; 

Boettger, Lexicon zu Flavius Josephus , p. 180: Lagarde, 

Mittheilungen , ii. 242; Neubauer, G . T. p. 818; Krauss, 

Lchniv0rtcr\ ii. 330, 537. 

G . S. Km 

CAGE ; A rendering for in Jer. v. 27; but 
it is doubtful whether this translation is accurate. 
The Hebrew word occurs only once more—viz., in 
Amos viii. 1—where it seems to be a basket, proba¬ 
bly of wickerwork, or some other net-like recepta¬ 
cle for fruit. In Jer. v. 27 the word is employed to 
characterize the houses of the rich, filled to over¬ 
flowing with ill-gotten wealth, as shown by the 
abundance of costly articles of luxury. It has been 
supposed that nto was a crate filled with birds, 
which craned their necks through the openings—a 
very common sight in the markets. This furnishes 
the key to the simile of the prophet; the costly orna¬ 
ments and furniture peeping, as it were, for pur¬ 
poses of display, through the very walls of the 
houses. The Targum, however, in rendering the 
word b y JV2 (“house [place] for fattening ”), 

assumes that the prophet had in mind not so much 
the display (the craning of the necks) as the artificial— 
i.e., ill-gotten—character of the wealth. “ Cage ” or 

“ crate ” would thus be the meaning which the Tar¬ 
gum gave the word, but the cage would be one of the 
kind employed for fattening geese, so restricted in 
size as to make motion impossible for the occupant. 

The root of the Hebrew word being uncertain, the 
exact equivalent can not be definitely ascertained. 
In the El-Amarna tablets the word is found in the 
form “kulibi,” meaning “bird-net,” an instrument 
to trap birds. This seems to fit in with Jeremiah’s 
simile, “The houses are filled with dishonesty and 
violently acquired goods” (A. V., “deceit”). In 
Ecclus. (Siracli) xi. 30 the heart of a vain man is 
likened to a decoy partridge in a “ cage ” ( ndpra/Jog ). 
This word is the Arabic “kirtal” (hamper); but 
the context shows that “ cage ” here stands for not 
merely a crate, but for a cage contrived to capture 
birds, in which the decoy partridge is “ vain ” in so 
far as it displays a mere semblance to the absent 
reality. Ezek. xix. 9, R. V., in accordance with this 
idea of a contrivance to trap, renders the Hebrew 
nmD3by “cage.” E. G. H. 
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CAGLIARI (Ilebr., : Capital of the island 

of Sardinia. It had a Jewish community in early 
times. When a Christianized Jew named Peter 
placed images of saints in the synagogue of that 
city on Easter Monday, the day following his bap¬ 
tism, to the annoyance of the Jews, Gregory I. 
ordered Bishop Januarius of Cagliari to have the 
objects at once removed (Gratz, “Gesch. der Ju- 
den,” v. 52). Little is known of the liistoiy of the 
Jews of Cagliari. Under Aragonian rule their con¬ 
dition was favorable, for they were not molested 
aud were received at court. When King Martin I. 
of Aragon was at Cagliari in Dec., 1408 (lie died in 
that city in 1409), and the Jews were looking on at 
the or Dans games instituted in his honor, he 

invited one of them to take part in the game, and 
the Jew finally consented, although the community 
had issued a decree four years previously, interdict¬ 
ing this game to every Jew and Jewess on pain of 
excommunication. On this occasion Judah ben 
David, called also Bonjusas Bondavin, the rabbi of 
the community, addressed a question to Isaac b. 
Sliesliet, whom he knew personally. A physician 
and fine Talmudist, he formerly lived at Marseilles, 
and then went to Sardinia in 1390, where he was 
appointed rabbi of Cagliari, the king confirming him 
as rabbi of the whole island of Sardinia. There was 
a large synagogue at Cagliari. The Jews of Ca¬ 
gliari were expelled in 1492, like their coreligionists 
in Spain. 

Bibliography: Isaac b. Shesbet, Bcsponsa, No. 171; Rev. 
Et. Juivcs, vii. 292, viii. 280 ct secy, Gazana, Storia della 
Sardegna, ii. 151; Ersch and Gruber, Eneyc., section ii., part 
27, p. 147. 

K. M. K. 

CAGLIARI, ABRAHAM DA : Kabbi at Ca¬ 
gliari, Sardinia, in the eighth century. lie is men¬ 
tioned by Antonio di Tharos, the historian of that 
epoch, and by Delotone, in his “Ritmo di Gialeto,” 
The latter relates that Abraham interpreted many 
Phenician inscriptions collected by the Sardinian 
king Gialeto; and the former that, together with an¬ 
other Jewish scholar named Canaim, he deciphered 
Greek and Phenician inscriptions found in the palace 
of Masu. 

Bibliography: Spano. in Educcitorc Israclitico, xxv ii. 165; 
Mortara, J ml fee , p. 9. 

G. I. BR. 

CAHAN, ABRAHAM : Russian-American 
novelist and labor leader; born in Podberczliye, 
government of Wilna, July 7, 1860. His grand¬ 
father was a rabbi and preacher in Vidz, government 
of Vitebsk; and his father was a teacher of Hebrew 
and Talmud. The family, which was devoutcdly 
Orthodox, removed in 1S66 to Wilna; and there 
young Cahan received the usual Jewish preparatory 
education for the rabbinate. He, however, was at¬ 
tracted by secular knowledge and clandestinely 
studied the Russian language, ultimately prevailing 
on his parents to allow him to enter the Teachers’ 
Institute of Wilna, from which he was graduated in 
1881. He was appointed teacher in a Jewish gov¬ 
ernment school in Velizh, government of Vitebsk, 
in the same year; but a domiciliary visit by the 
police, resulting from his connection with the revo¬ 
lutionary movement, caused him to flee the country. 


After many vicissitudes he, in June, 1882, arrived 
in Hew York, where he still resides. Having be¬ 
come an ardent socialist while in Russia, he devoted 
all the time lie could spare from work and study to 
spread his favorite ideas among the Jewish working 
men of Hew York. He thus became the pioneer 
socialistic labor leader among them, and was the 
first in the United States to deliver socialistic 
speeches in Yiddish. Cahan was either originator, 
collaborator, or editor of almost all the earlier so¬ 
cialistic periodicals published in that dialect; and 
he is still connected with the daily organ of that 
section of the socialists with which he is in sym¬ 
pathy. He lias occupied various positions in labor 
organizations, from walking delegate to represen¬ 
tative at the International Socialist Congress at 
Brussels. 

Cahan quickty mastered the English language; 
and four years after his arrival in Hew York taught 
immigrants in one of the evening schools. Later 
he began to contribute articles to the “ Sun ” and 
other newspapers printed in English, and was for 
several years employed in a literary capacity by the 
“ Commercial Advertiser,” to which paper he is still 
a regular contributor. While his Yiddish writings 
are mostly confined to propagandism, his literary 
work in English is mainly descriptive; and he has 
few, if any, equals in the United States in depicting 
the life of the so-called “ghetto,” where he has lived 
and worked for the last twenty years. “A Provi¬ 
dential Match” was the first of Caban’s tales to 
be published (in “Short Stories,” 1895). His first 
novel, “Tekl” (Hew York, 1896), being the graphic 
story of an Americanized Russo-Jewish immigrant, 
attracted much attention and was favorably com¬ 
mented on by the press both in America and in Eng¬ 
land. W. D. Howells compared Caban’s work to 
that of Stephen Crane, and prophesied for him a suc¬ 
cessful literary future (“The World,” Hew York, 

J illy 26, 1896). Caban’s next work of fiction, “The 
Imported Bridegroom, and Other Stories ” (id. 1898), 
was also well received and favorably noticed by the 
general press. Of his shorter publications the arti¬ 
cle on the Russian Jews in the United States, which 
appeared in the “Atlantic Monthly,” July, 1898, 
deserves to be specially mentioned. 

Bibliography: A syndicate article describing Caban’s career 
(with illustrations), published simultaneously in many news¬ 
papers Sept. 27, 1S9B, amonff others the Boston Post and 
Pdtshurg Dispatch ; The Bookman , iv. 157-158, vii. 513, x. 
101-402, 428-430; Wiener, History of Yiddish Literature in 
the i\ mctccnth Century , pp. 221-220, New York, 1899. 

A- P. Wl. 

C AH AH A, DAVID. Sec Katiana, David. 

CAHAN A, ELXEZER. See Kaiiana, Elie- 
zer b. Reuben. 

CAHANA, JACOB ABRAHAM. See Ka- 

hana, Jacob b. Abraham. 

CAHAN A (RAB). See Ivaiiana (Rab). 

CAHANA (BEN TAHLIFA). Sec Katiana 
b. Taiilifa. 

CAHEN, ALBERT; French composer; born 
at Paris Jan. 8, 1846; a pupil of Cesar Franck 
(composition) and Mme. Szarvady (pianoforte). He 
made himself known to the musical world by the 
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following compositions: (1) “ Jean le Precurseur,” a 
Biblical poem (1874); (2) “Le Bois,” a comic opera 
(1880); (3) “ Endymion,” a mythological poem 

(1883); (4) “La Belle au Bois Dormant,” a fairy 
operetta (1886); (5) “Le Venitien,” four-act opera 
(1890); (6) “Fleur cles Neiges,” ballet (1891); (7) 
“La Femme de Claude,” a three-act lyric drama 
(1896). 

Bibliography: Nouveau Laromsc Illusive , ii. 382: Baker, 
Biographical Diet, of Musicians, New York, 1900. 

s. f Bn. 

CAHEN, CORALIE: French philanthropist; 
born at Nancy, 1832; died at Paris March 12, 1899; 
wife of Mayer Cahen, chief physician of the Northern 
Railroad Companj r . Losing her husband and her 
only daughter before 1870, she devoted herself 
thenceforward to the relief of the unfortunate, and 
was largely instrumental in establishing the Maison 
Israelite de Refuge pour FEnfance, an institution 
opened at Romainville in 1866 for homeless Jewish 
girls. When the war of 1870 broke out, she left this 
work to go to the held. At Metz she was appointed 
vice-president of the Society for Aid to the Wounded 
(Societe de Sccours aux Blesses) and acted as a Red 
Cross head nurse in the hospitals. When the Ger¬ 
man army entered Metz, Mme. Cahen offered her 
services to the army of the Loire. At the request 
of Gambetta she w r ent to Vendome, and established 
herself at the hospital organized in the lycee of that 
city, and succeeded in having her authority recog¬ 
nized by the Marianist sisters of Sainte-Croix at 
Le Mans. 

Filled with compassion for the French soldiers 
imprisoned in the forts of Silesia and Pomerania, she 
made three journeys into Germany, two of them 
during the severe winter of 1871-72. Aided by 
Empress Augusta, she even gained the ear of Em¬ 
peror William. Yisiting sixty-six forts, she suc¬ 
ceeded in releasing 300 prisoners before the expira¬ 
tion of their term. She also accomplished the no 
less difficult task of procuring information for the 
families of the missing. She did what even the min¬ 
ister of foreign affairs had been pow'crless to ac¬ 
complish; viz., she discovered at Berlin the office in 
which all the information regarding these widely 
scattered soldiers was kept, and she carried back to 
Paris 59,000 individual reports concerning their sit¬ 
uation; indicating those that were dead, and those 
that -were being treated in the German hospitals. 
This marvelous perseverance and devotion were for 
a long time unknown to the public, owing to the 
modesty of this heroic woman, When in 1889 M. de 
Freycinet found the official record of this brilliant 
service mentioned in an article in the “ Temps, “ 
he conferred a military decoration upon Mme. 
Cahen. 

After the war Mme. Cahen devoted herself to 
w r orks of charity; giving also some time to sculp¬ 
ture, in which she show r ed considerable skill. Note¬ 
worthy among her works is a bust of Zadoc Kahn, 
chief rabbi of France. The “Refuge” founded by 
her became under her care a model of its kind. It 
was later transferred to its new quarters constructed 
by the architect Aldrophe at Neuilly, and wos dedi¬ 
cated June 4, 1S83. She wos its president until her 
death. She was also a member of the Association 


des Dames Fran(,*aises, The academician Maxime du 
Camp, in his book entitled “Paris Bienfaisant” 
(pp. 365 ei seq., Hacliette, 1888), in wffiich he gives 
high credit to the Jewish charities of Paris, devotes 
an entire chapter to the “ Refuge ” and to its director. 
He pays the latter a brilliant tribute, tracing the 
principal episodes of her life, and closing with these 
remarkable words: “It has been said, and I, too, 
have said it myself, that Israelites never have a 
strongly developed love for their country; but—O 
Jewess, forgive me!” 

Bibliography: Maxime du Camp, Paris Bienfaisant , in 

Univers Israelite , March 17, 1899. 

s. j. W. 

CAHEN, ISIDORE : French scholar and jour¬ 
nalist; born at Paris in 1826; died there March 6, 
1902. After having brilliantly completed his educa¬ 
tion at the College Charlemagne, he entered the 
Ecole Normale in the section of philosophy, having 
for comrades Edmond About, Ilippolyte Taine', 
Francisque Sarcey, and others, w T ho afterward be¬ 
came distinguished in their respective walks of life. 
Cahen soon attracted the attention of his professors; 
and, wdiile still a student, was entrusted with the 
teaching of philosophy in the College of Versailles. 

In 1849 Cahen graduated third at the Ecole Nor¬ 
male ; and in the same year succeeded in obtaining 
the degree of “agrege de philosophic.” A year 
later lie w T as appointed professor of philosophy at 
the Lycee Napoleon-Vendee, after having been nom¬ 
inated secretary to the French embassy at Madrid. 
A cabal among the clerical papers, how r ever, soon 
caused him to lose his professorship. The incident 
gave rise to many press polemics, and brought about 
the resignation of the members of the Jewish con¬ 
sistory. 

The government then offered Cahen other posi¬ 
tions, but lie declined them all, and devoted himself 
to journalism. He collaborated on the “ Journal des 
Debats,” and for many years w r as attached to the 
editorial staff of “Le Temps.” At the death of his 
father, Samuel Cahen, he assumed the directorship 
of the “Archives Israelites,” which position he held 
until his death. Cahen lectured from 1859 till 1878 
on history and literature in the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of Paris. 

Besides contributing many valuable articles to 
the press on various subjects, Cahen w^as the author 
of the following writings: (1) “Deux Liberties en 
Une,” in which he pleaded the cause of liberty of 
conscience and freedom in tuition (Paris, 1848); (2) 
“ La Philosophic du Poeme de Job,” inserted as an 
appendix to the Bible translation of his father; (3) 
“ LTmmortalite de TAme chez les Juifs,” translated 
from the German of G. Brechcr (Paris, 1857). 

Bibliography: Archives Israelites, 1902, Nos. 13,14.15. 

s. I- Br. 

CAHEN, SAMUEL: French Hebraist and 
journalist: born at Metz Aug. 4, 1796; died at 
Paris Jan. S, 1862. He was brought up at Ma- 
yence; pursuing a course of rabbinical studies and 
devoting, at the same time, much attention to mod¬ 
ern languages and literatures. After completing his 
education Cahen Avas engaged as a private tutor 
in Germany. In 1822- he went to Paris, where he 
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assumed tlie directorship of the Jewish Consistorial 
School., a position which he held for a number 
of years. In 1840 Calien founded the Archives 
Israelites. 

Calien’s main work was the translation of the 
Bible into French, with the Hebrew on opposite 
pages, and critical notes and dissertations by him¬ 
self and others. The entire edition, consisting of 
eighteen volumes, appeared at Paris in 1851. De¬ 
spite adverse criticism, denying Calien critical per¬ 
ception in the choice of his material, it must be 
admitted that the undertaking exerted a great influ¬ 
ence upon a whole generation of French Jewry. In 
addition to this great work of his, Calien was the 
author of the following writings: (1) “Cours de 
Lecture I-Iebraique, Sum de Plusieurs Prieres, avec 
Traduction Interlineaire, et d’un Petit Vocabulaire 
Hebreu-Francais,” Metz, 1824; (2) “Precis dTn- 
struction Religieuse,” ib, 1829; (3) a new French 
translation of the Haggadah of Passover, Paris 
1831-32; (4) “ Almanack Hebreu,” ib. 1831. ’ 

Calien was appointed a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor in 1849. 


Bibliography: Arch. Isr. Jan., 1SG2: La Grande Encyclo¬ 
pedic, s.v.; H. S. Morais, Eminent Israelites of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, p. 27. 

s * I. Br. 


CAHN, ARNOLD: German physician; born 
at Worms April 11, 1858. After completing his 
course at the gymnasium, he studied medicine at 
the University of Strasburg, graduating thence in 
1881. He was assistant physician at the hospital of 
the university from 1882 to 1885, becoming privat- 
docent in the latter year, and assistant professor in 
1895. 


Calm has written many articles in the medical 
journals, his specialty being the phj T siology of diges- 
" tion. Among his works and essays are: “Ueber 
Antiperistaltische Magen-Bewegungen ”; “ Ueber 
Magen-Verdauung bei Chlorhunger”; “Ueber Ma- 
gensaure bei Acuter Pliosphorvergiftung ”; “ Ueber 
die Verdauung des Fleisches im Normalen Magen ”; 
“ Ueber die Peptone als Nahrungsmittel.” 
Bibliography: Pagel, Biorj. Lex. s.v., Vienna, 1901. 

s - F. T. H. 

CAHUNj DAVID LEON : French Orientalist 
and writer; born June 23, 1841, at Haguenau, Al¬ 
sace; died at Paris March 30, 1900. Cahun’s fam¬ 
ily, which came originally from Lorraine, destined 
him for a military career; but owing to family affairs 
he was compelled to relinquish this, and he devoted 
himself to geographical and historical studies. In 
1863 he began to publish in the “Revue Fran$aise ” 
a series of geographical articles and accounts of his 
travels in Egypt and the neighboring countries. 
About the same time he published in the daily press 
letters of travel, and a geographical review which 
was the first of its kind. In 1864 Cahun set out to 
explore Egypt, Nubia, the western coast of the Red 
Sea, and Asia Minor. 

Returning to France in 1866, he became a political 
writer on the staff of “La Libcrte”; but when that 
paper supported the empire, Cahun left it, and 
joined the staff of “La Reforme” (1869) and “La 
Loi.” During the Franco-Prussian war he was cor¬ 
respondent for several papers. On Sept. 4, 1870, he 


entered the army as a volunteer, and was appointed 
sublieutenant of the 46th foot in the following No¬ 
vember. When peace was established he resumed 
his Oriental studies, devoting himself chiefly to re¬ 
searches concerning the Turks and the Tatars. 

In 1875 he was appointed to the Bibliothfique 
Mazarine, where he was specially engaged in the 
compilation of an analytical catalogue from the year 
1874. Meanwhile Cahun had begun to publish a 
series of historical novels dealing with ancient his¬ 
tory, in the style of the journeys of Anacharsis in 
Greece. They are said by one critic to lie written 
in temperate and pure French, combining inter¬ 
est with genuine archeological knowledge. It was 
Cahun’s intention to present facts of ancient history 
that were not generally known, and thus make con¬ 
tributions to general history and geography. These 
novels include: “Les Aventures du Capitaine 
Magon,” on Phenician explorations one thousand 
years before the common era (Paris, Ilachette, 1875); 
“LaBanniere Bleue,” adventures of a Mussulman, 
a Christian, and a pagan at the time of the Crusades 
and the Mongolian conquest (ib. 1S76); “Les Pilotes 
d’Ango,” dealing with French history of the six¬ 
teenth century (ib. 1878); “Les Mercenaires,” of the 
time of the Punic wars (ib. 1881); “Les Rois de 
Mer,” on the Norman invasions (Chasavay, 1S87); 
“Hassau le Janissairc,” on Turkish military life of 
the sixteenth century (crowned by the French Acad¬ 
emy); “ La Tueuse,” scenes from the Mongol inva¬ 
sion of Hungary in the thirteenth century (1893). 
Cahun contributed many literary articles to the 
“Revue Bleue,” “Le Journal des Debats,” etc., and 
several critical, geographical, and ethnographical 
papers to the “Bulletin de la Societe d’Etlmo- 
grapliie,” “Bulletin de la Societe Academique 
Indo-Chinoise,” “Bulletin de la Societe Japonaise,” 
“Bulletin de la Societe Americaine,” “Bulletin de 
PAtlienee Oriental,” etc. 

In 1878 Cahun set out on a fresh series of journeys 
accompanied by his wife. The two intrepid trav¬ 
elers visited central Syria, the mountains of Ansairi 
(1878), the Faroe islands and Iceland (1879), central 
Syria and Mesopotamia (1880). In 1879 the “ Tour 
du Monde ” published an account of his travels 
through Syria and the mountains of Ansairi. He 
also issued a volume treating the same subject, en¬ 
titled “Excursions sur les Bords de UEuplirate” 
(Paris, 1884). His scholarly study of local customs, 
“Scenes de la Vie Juive en Alsace,” with preface by 
Zadoc Kalin, chief rabbi of Paris, appeared about 
the same time (ib. 18B5). In 1884 he published “ Le 
Congo, la Veridique Description du Royaume Afri- 
cain, Traduitepour la Premiere Foisen Franqais sur 
1’Edition Latino Faite par les Freres de Bry en 1598, 
d Apres les Voyages Portugais et Notamment Celui 
d’Edouard Lopez en 1578” (Brussels, 1884). 

In 1890 Cahun established a course of lectures at 
the Sorbonne, where he taught the history and the 
geography of Asia. A resume of one section of 
this course lias been incorporated in the “ Histoire 
Generale ” of Lavissc and Rambaud. Cahun’s “ In¬ 
troduction Generate a 1’Histoire de l’Asie ” (1896), 
based on material gathered during his travels, is a 
complete and exact history of that continent He 
also undertook the restoration of some ancient casts 
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that are of great geographical interest. Some years 
before his death Cahun ceased writing for the 
Parisian periodicals, but to the end he contributed 
to “Le Phare de la Loire.” He left unfinished a 
history of the Arabs, and a historical novel dealing 
with the story of the Arabs. He was a member of 
several learned societies. 

CAIAPHAS or CAIPHAS (K aidtpag, a Greek 
word; in the Hebrew original, probably not KEP3, 
buttpp; compare Mislmah Parahiii. 5; Derenbourg, 
“Essai sur l’Histoire de la Pal.” p. 215, note 2; 
Schurer, “Gesch.” 3d ed., ii. 218); full name, JO¬ 
SEPH CAIAPHAS (Josephus, “Ant.” xviii. 2, 

§ 2) Son-in law of the high priest Ananas or Annas 
(John xviii. 13); held that office himself through 
appointment of Valerius Gratus, about 18-36, hence 
for a longer period than several of his predecessors 
and successors. Luke iii. 2 speaks of two high 
priests, Annas and Caiaplias. The mention of the 
two at one and the same time has been a great 
stumbling-block to the commentators. John made 
a curious error (xi. 49, xviii. 13) in speaking of 
Caiaplias as the high priest “in that year,” as if he 
interchanged every year with Annas. It appears 
that even while Caiaplias performed the duties of the 
office, the power of high priest lay in the hands of 
Annas. 

Caiaplias’ historic importance lies in the fact that 
he is expressly mentioned by Matt. xxvi. 3, 57, and 
John xi. 49, xviii. 13, 24, 28, in connection with the 
crucifixion of Jesus, though not by Mark and Luke. 
After liis arrest, however, Jesus was taken not to 
Caiaplias but to Annas (John xviii. 13 et seq.), who 
questioned him only privately. The actual trial 
took place on the next day, the eve of the Passover, 
before the twenty-three members of the Sanhedrin 
over whom Caiaplias presided (Matt. xxvi. 57). 
Caiaphas is reported to have said on that occasion 
that it was expedient that one man should die for 
the people (John xviii. 14), a saying found also 
among the Rabbis (Gen. R. xciv. 9). The fact that 
Jesus was taken not to Caiaphas but to Annas is 
explained on the ground that the latter’s palace was 
nearer the place of arrest than that of the former. 
Through the travels of Theodosius Arcliidiaconus, 
530, it is known that there were 100 paces between 
the house of Caiaphas and the hall of judgment 
(“ Nuovo Bull, di Arch. Crist.” vi. 184, Rome, 1900). 
Peter and other disciples, however, being ignorant 
of the state of affairs, went to Caiaphas’ house in 
the night. 

After Pontius’ recall Caiaphas was removed by 
the new governor, Vitellius (Josephus, “Ant.” xviii. 
4, § 3), and was succeeded by Jonathan, who was 
the son of Anan (36) and perhaps a brother-in-law 
of Caiaphas. It was probably at this time that the 
meeting with the apostles took place, at which Caia¬ 
phas is mentioned as belonging to the liigli-priestly 
family (Acts iv. 6). It was said later in the Syrian 
Church that he had been converted to Christianity, 
and was identical with the historian Josephus Fla¬ 
vius (Assemani, “Bibl. Orient.” ii. 156, iii. 522; Solo¬ 
mon of Bassora, “The Book of the Bee,” ed. Budge, 
tr. p. 94). His house outside Jerusalem is still (1902) 
shown. 


Bibliography : Commentaries on the Gospels, he.; Renan, La 
Vie de Jesus, ch. xxiv.; Edersheim, The Jewish Messiah, ii. 
547; Strauss, Das Lehen Jesu , iv. 30 et sec/., ed. Bonn, 1895. 

G. S. Kr. 

CAIN.— 1. Biblical Data: First-born of Adam 
and Eve, named “Cain” (“Kayin”) because “got¬ 
ten” (root, “kanali”) “with the help of Yhwh.” 
He became a tiller of the ground, and made an offer¬ 
ing of its fruits which Yhwh did not accept, though 
He had accepted that of Abel. Cain was angered, 
whereupon Yiiwh assured him that divine accept¬ 
ance depended upon conduct. Cain slew Abel, and 
was cursed by Yhwh so that the soil should yield no 
return to his labor, and he should be driven out to 
wander over, the earth. At Cain’s appeal Yhwh 
“ made to him a sign, lest any one finding him should 
smite him.” Cain went forth to the land of Rod 
(Wandering), east of Eden; his wife bore him a son 
Enoch, after whom he named a city which he had 
built. From him were descended Lamech, who is 
recorded as having married two wives; Jabal, who 
instituted nomad life; Jubal, who invented music; 
and Tubal-Cain, the inventor of metal weapons— i.e., 
the authors of material and social progress. 

K . W. H. B. 

_In Rabbinical Literature: Cain, the mur¬ 
derer of his brother Abel, presented to the views of 
the Rabbis two different types. One was that of a 
sinner who yielded to his passions, who was greedy, 

“ offering to God only worthless portions; the rem¬ 
nants of his meal or flaxseed ”; whom either God’s 
favorable acceptance of Abel’s sacrifice or Abel’s 
handsomer wife and twin sister filled with jealousy; 
who, because he claimed the pasture-land or the 
wife of Abel as his birthright, quarreled with his 
brother. He was nevertheless sincere in his repent¬ 
ance when he said, “Too great is my sin [A. V., 

“ punishment ”] to bear ” (Gen. iv. 13). and so the 
mark the Lord set upon him was a token of forgive¬ 
ness. Like a man who had slain another without 
premeditation, he was sent into exile to atone for 
his sin (Sanh. 37b); and his crime was finally atoned 
for when he met death through the falling upon him 
of his house (Book of Jubilees, iv. 31), or at the 
hands of his great-grandson Lamech, who took him 
for a wild beast in the distance and shot him (Tan., 
Bereshit, ed. Vienna, p. 6b, and Yalk. i. 38). 

Cain was also viewed as a type of utter perverse¬ 
ness, an offspring of Satan (Pirke R. El. xxi.), “a 
son of wrath” (Apoc. Mosis, 3), a lawless rebel who 
said, “There is neither a divine judgment nor a 
judge” (Midr. Lekah Tob and Targ. Yer. to Gen. 
iv. 8), whose words of repentance were insincere 
(Sanh. 101b; Tan.), whose fleeing from God was a 
denial of His omnipresence (Gen. R. xxii.), and 
whose punishment was of an extraordinary charac¬ 
ter: for every hundred years of the seven hundred 
years he was to live was to inflict another punish¬ 
ment upon him; and all his generations must be 
exterminated (Test. Patr., Benjamin, 7, according 
to Gen. iv. 24; Enoch, xxii. 7). For him and his 
race shall ever be “ the desire of the spirit of sin ” 
(Gen. R. xx\, after Gen. iv. 7). He is the first of 
those who have no share in the world to come (Ab. 
R, N. xli,, ed. Scliechter, p. 133). 

The seven generations of Cain, as the brood of 
Satan, are accordingly represented as types of rebels 
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(Gen. R. xxiii.). While the pious men all descended 
from Setli, there sprang from Cain all the wicked 
ones who rebelled against God and whose perverse¬ 
ness and corruption brought on the Hood: they com¬ 
mitted all abominations and incestuous crimes in 
public without shame. The daugli- 
Genera- ters of Cain were those “fair daugh- 

tions tors of men ” who by their lascivious- 

of Cain. ness caused the fall of the “ sons of 
God ” (Gen. vi. 1-4; PirkeR. El. xxii.; 
compare Sibyllines, i. 75). The Ethiopian Book of 
Adam and Eve and the SjTiac Cave of Treasures— 
botli Christianized Mclchisedician Avorks based upon 
a genuine Jewish original—relate the story of the 
fall of the descendants of Seth as “the sons of God ” 
who had lived in purity as saints on the mountain 
near Eden, following the precept and example of 
Seth and Enoch, their leaders, but were attracted bj r 
the gay and sensuous mode of life in which the 
children of Cain indulged; the latter spending their 
days at the foot of the mountain, in wild orgies, ac¬ 
companied by the music of instruments invented 
by Jubal, and by women, in gorgeous attire, sedu¬ 
cing the men to commit the most abominable prac¬ 
tises. In thectays of Jared (“descent ”) the Sethites 
('* the sons of God ”) went down the hill to join the 
Cainites, heedless of the warnings of Jared; and 
none of those who walked in the path of sin could 
come back. This was repeated in the days of Enoch, 
Methuselah, and Noah: all the admonitions of these 
saintly leaders did not prevent the fall of the sons 
of Seth, for whom the daughters of Cain lusted (see 
The Book of Adam and Eve, transl. by S. C. 
Malau, 1882, pp. 115-147; Dillmann, “Das Clirist- 
liclie Adambuch,” 1853, pp. 82-101; Bezold, “Die 
Schatzhohle,” i. 10-23). Josephus (“Ant.” i. 2, § 2; 
i. 3, § 1) also speaks of the excessive wickedness 
of the posterity of Cain, which grew in vehemence 
with every generation; while the posterity of Seth 
remained virtuous during seven generations, after 
which the fall of the angels ensued and they were 
enticed by their gigantic offspring. To Philo, like¬ 
wise, Cain is the type of avarice, of “folly and im¬ 
piety ” (“De Cherubim,” xx.), and of self-love (“De 
Sacrifices Abelis et Caini ”; “ Quod Deterius Potiori 
Insidiari Soleat,” 10). “Pie built a city” (Gen. iv. 
17) means that “he built a doctrinal system of law¬ 
lessness, insolence, and immoderate indulgence in 
pleasure ” (“ De Posteritate,” 15); and the Epicurean 
philosophers are of the school of Cain, “claiming to 
have Cain as teacher and guide, who recommended 
the worship of the sensual powers in preference to 
the powers above, and who practised his doctrine by 
destroying Abel, the expounder of the opposite doc¬ 
trine ” (ib. ll). 

A doctrine of the Cainites appears, then, to have 
been in existence as early as Philo’s time; but noth¬ 
ing is known of the same. In the second centuryof 
the common era a Gnostic sect by the name of 
“Cainites” is frequently mentioned as forming a 
branch of the antinomistic heresies which, adopting 
some of the views of Paulinian Christianity, advo¬ 
cated and practised indulgence in carnal pleasure. 
While some of the Jewish Gnostics divided men into 
three classes—represented (1) by Cain, the physical 
or earthly man; (2) by Abel, the psychical man (the 


middle class); and (3) by Seth, the spiritual or saintly 
man (see Irenmus, “Ad versus Hacreses,” i. 7, 5; com¬ 
pare Philo, “De Gigantibus,” 13)—the antinomistic 
pagan Gnostics declared Cain and other rebels or 
sinners to be their prototypes of evil and licentious¬ 
ness. Cain, Esau, Korah, the Sodomites, and even 
Judas Iscariot, were made by these Gnostics ex¬ 
pounders of the “ wisdom ” of the serpent in rebellion 
against God (Gen. iii. 5), the primeval serpent, “Nit- 
hash. lia-Kadmoni ” (Gen R. xxii. 12). How many 
of these pernicious doctrines were already formed 
in pre-Christian times and how many were developed 
during the first and second Christian centuries is diffi¬ 
cult to ascertain (see Jude 11, “the way of Cain”; 
I re mu us, lx. i. 31,1; 26, 31; 27, 3; Hippolytus, “ Ad- 
versus Omnes Haerescs,” v. 11, 15, 21; Clemens of 
Alexandria, “ The Cainists,” Stromata vii. 17; Euse¬ 
bius, “Hist. Eccl.” iii. 29; Epiphanius, “Hares.” 
xxv., xxvi., xxxviii. 2). Blau with good reason 
refers to such Caiuite doctrines the Haggadah of 
blasphemy, referred to in Sanli. 99b, as taught by 
Manasseh ben Ilezekiah, the typical perverter of the 
Law in the direction of licentiousness. 

Bibliography: A. Honig, Die Ophiten , Berlin, 1889; M. 
FriedlaiKler, Dcr VorcJirislliche Jiidischc Gnosticismus* 
1898, pp. 19 ct scq.; idem, Dcr Antichrist , 1901, pp. 101 et 
scq.‘ s Hilgenfeld, Die Kctzcrgcsciiichtc ties Urchristcn- 
rhums, 1884, pp. 324 et seq .; Ginzberg, Die Haggada bei den 
Kirchcnvatcrn , pp. 59-70. 

L. g. K 

-Critical View: The narratives in Gen. iv.'are 

assigned to two different strata of the Jahvistic docu¬ 
ment ; c.g. , Ball, “ S.B. O. T., ” the story of the murder 
of Abel (l-16a, 25, 26* to J), the later stratum; and 
the story of Cain, the city-builder, and 
Sources of his descendants (16b-24 1 to J), the 
and earlier stratum. The independence of 
Original the two sections is shown, among other 
Form. things, by the fact that the man who, 
in verse 12, is to be “a fugitive and a 
wanderer, ” in verse 17 builds a city. Verses 16b- 
24, to which probably la should be added, are from 
the same document as the story of the creation in 
Eden; and lb-16, 25, 26, from that containing J ] ’s 
account of the flood. The apparent cross-reference, 
“wanderer,” “nad” (12), with “wandering,” “Nod” 
(16b), is due to a redactor; and verse 24 refers to a 
version of the story of Cain which is different from 
that given in lb-16 (compare below). 

The later section, lb-16, is commonly explained 
thus (compare Holzinger’s “ Genesis ”): Cain is the 
eponym of the Kenites (see 2), and the verses are a 
form of an independent tradition which explained 
the nomadic life of the Kenites as due to a curse laid 
upon them for some ancient murder. To the settled 
Israelites the nomadic life seemed mean and wretched. 
Verses 25, 26 connect this story with the complete J. 

The earlier section, 17-24, is J*’s genealogy of the 
descent of the human race from Adam, and his ac¬ 
count of the development of civilization. The Song 
of Lamecli (23, 24) is an ancient fragment inserted 
by J 1 , referring to a form of the story of Cain which 
placed his conduct in a favorable light. 

Text of Gen. iv. 1A. V., “ [a man] from the Lord, ” 
soTarg. O., implies a reading 'v» MND; the actual text 
might possibly be rendered as R. V., “with the help 
of the Lord”; so Septuagint, Vulgate, or even 
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“from Yhwii.” Marti, apud Holzinger, proposes 
’ot for 'et, “a man bearing the Ynwir-sign” (com¬ 
pare verse 15, and below). 

The etymology of i v. 1 is a linguistic impossibility. 
The name was originally that of the Kenite tribe 
(see 2). The word pp (“ kayin ”) is 
Origin read in the Masoretic text of II Sam. 
of Name. xxi. 16, and translated “lance”; the 
corresponding words in Arabic and 
Syriac mean “smith.” The tribe may have derived 
its name from the fame of its smiths. The “ Cainan ” 
of Gen. v. 14 (“Kenan”) is another form of this 
name (compare “Kenan”; R. V. “Kenan”). No 
explanation of Yhwh’s disapproval is given in the 
Masoretic text. The LXX. of verse 7 implies some 
ceremonial irregularity. Suggestions that the sin 
consisted in the bloodlessness of the offering, or in 
its worthlessness, or that it was given in a wrong 
spirit, are alike conjectures. The story is probably 
imperfect at this point. 

The “sign” of Cain is sometimes understood as 
a sign given to Cain to reassure him, but probably 
some mark on his person is intended, 
The which should indicate that he was un- 
“ Sign” of der divine protection. It perhaps re- 
Cain. fers to a tribal mark of the Kenites 
connected with their worship of Yhwii 
(Stade, “Z. A. T. W.”; Guthe, “Herzog,” 1901, s.v.). 

The Apocrypha (Wisdom x. 3, 4) refers to Cain 
as the cause of the Flood. In the New Testament 
Cain is mentioned as an evil example (Heb. xi. 4; 
I John iii. 12; Jude 11). 

2. Tribe; mentioned in Num. xxiv. 22, and 
Judges iv. 11, for the tribe of the Kenites (see 
Kenites). 

3. City (“ Ha-Kayin”); mentioned in Josh. xv. 
57, in southern Judah, often identified with Yagin, 
southeast of Hebron. 

Bibliography: Delitzscli, Ncuer Commentar liber die Gene- 
si* 1887; Wellliausen, Die Composition dcs Bcxatcuch ; 
Buckle, Die Biblische Urgesch. 1883; Stade, Das Kain - 
zcichcn , in Z. A. T. W. 1894, pp. 250 ct seq .; 1895, pp. 157 ct 
scq.\ reprinted in Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen , 
1S99, pp. 229-273; Holzinger, Genesis , in Kurzer Handkom- 
mentar zum Altai Testament , 1898; Guukel, Handkom- 
mentar zur Gen. 1901. 

k. W. H. B. 

CAINAN. See Kenan. 

CAIRO. See Egypt, Fostat Genizaii. 

CALABRESE, HAYYIM BEN JOSEPH. 

See Vital, Hayylm. 

CALABRIA, See Italy. 

CAL AH : The name of a city mentioned in Gen. 
x. 11 et seq.-, and forming with’ Nineveh, Relioboth 
‘Ir, and Resen the chief places in the Assyrian ex¬ 
tension of Nimrod’s domain. The verse in question 
embodies a correct tradition that the Assyrian empire 
was originally an offshoot of Babylonia. Assyrian 
culture similarly represents a natural extension 
toward the work of the civilization that arose in 
the South. The mound of Nimrod, lying in the fork 
of land between the rivers Tigris and the Upper Zab, 
marks the site of the city. Excavations were begun 
here by Layard in 1845, and subsequently continued 
by Rassanl and George Smith. Their work has 


resulted in the discovery of a great platform built of 
sun-dried bricks and faced with stone, extending 600 
yards north and south by 400 yards east and west, 
on which have been found remains of new palaces and 
of restoration works earned on by Shalmaneser I., 
Assurnazirpal, Shalmaneser II., Tiglathpileser III., 
Sargon, and Esarhaddon. Very little is known of 
the history of the city, but Assurnazirpal ascribes 
its origin to Shalmaneser I. (about 1300 b.c.); it is, 
however, scarcely probable that the city came into 
existence at so late a period. It is safe to assume 
that he means that Shalmaneser rebuilt it and made 
it a city of importance. Though the city was at 
times the residence of the king, it never became so 
populous as either Assliur or Nineveh. 

Bibliography: See the Baby Ionian-Assyrian histories of 
Tiele, Homrael, Winckler, and Rogers, s.v. 


CALAHOR(R)A : A family of Spanish descent, 
resident in Cracow from the sixteenth century up to 
the present time, of which the following members 
attained prominence: 

1. Israel Samuel Calahorra (in the place of 
mi2>i>iSp read miil^Kp): Writer; lived at Cracow; 
son of Solomon Calahorra (No. 3). He w T as not a 
physician, as Furst and others have it, nor did he 
come from “ Califoora. ” 

In 1624 he completed “Yismali Yisrael” (Israel 
Shall Rejoice), a lexicon to the four ritual codes in 
alphabetic order. It was published at Cracow in 1626 
and again at Amsterdam in 1693, together with the 
commentary “Hukke Da‘at” by Moses Jekutliiel 
Kaufman. Single parts of it appeared at Berlin in 
1700 and at Dyhernfurtli in 1701. The code Yoreh 
De £ ah was published at Vienna in 1865, together 
with the commentary “ Hukke Da‘at ” and a com¬ 
mentary, “‘Olelot Zebi,” by M. H. Friedlander. 

According to Calaliorra’s own statement in the 
preface to his lexicon, he wrote, besides the com¬ 
mentary on the ritual codes: “ Or Yisrael ” (Light of 
Israel), a commentary on the Pentateuch; “Kerem 
Shelomoh ” (Vineyard of Solomon), a commentary 
on Pirke Abot; and “Sudani lia-Skamayim” (Heav¬ 
enly Ladder). Besides the last work there is at the 
end of the first code in “Yismali Yisrael” a “tehin- 
nali ” (supplication), mystical in character, together 
with several prayers. None of these other works 
has been printed. 

2. Mattithiah Calahorra: Apothecary in Cra¬ 
cow ; grandson of Solomon Calahorra (No. 3). He 
held a religious dispute with a Dominican,. and 
suffered martyrdom at the stake in 1664 at Pieter- 
kov. An account of his trial and the story of his 
martyrdom are in manuscript in the archives of the 
Dominican monastery at Cracow. A copy of the 
same is in the possession of S. J. Halberstamm. 

3. Solomon Calahorra: Physician; lived in 
Cracow between 1559 and 1586. His son designates 
him as “sepliarad ”(= Spaniard); and he probably 
came from Calahorra. Moses Isserles (ReMA) and 
Solomon Luria, whose contemporary he was, held 
him in high regard for his medical skill; and privi¬ 
leges were conferred on him in 1570 and 1578 by 
King Sigismund Augustus, to whom he was physi- 
cian-in-ordinaiy, and by Stephen Batliori. 
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Calaliorra, it appears, occupied liimself also with 

business; and lie has been confounded by G-raetz 
and others with the plij’sician Solomon Ashkenazi. 

Bibliography; For Israel Samuel: Leopold Zunz. Litcra- 
turoesch. p. 435. For Mattithiali: J. M. Zuuz/Ir lm-Zedck, 
p. TO. For Solomon; Moses Isserles, Rcsponsa, No. oO; Solo¬ 
mon Luria, Rcsponsa , No. 21; Liber Relationum Castri 
Cracovicv v. U57S), xi. (1585); J. M. Zunz, pp. 08 et seq .; 
Gmtz, Gcsch. der Juclen, ix. 71. 

G. M. K. 

CALAMANI, JOSHUA ABRAHAM BEN 
SIM HAH ; Italian Talmudist; born at Venice in 
1704. The surname “Calamani” is, according to 
Steinsclineider, derived from the German “Kalman ” 
or “ Kalonymus, ” borne by an ancestor of Joshua. 
Calamani was a precocious child, the only work ex¬ 
tant by him having been written when he was thir¬ 
teen years of age. It is entitled “Mille de-Bedi- 
liuta ” (V ords of Delectation), and contains parodies 
on the language and style of the Talmud, with 
Kashi and Tosafot. It was written for the festival 
of Hanukkali (Venice, 1717). 

Bibliography : Steinsolaneider, Cat. BodL col. 1555; Mortara, 
Indicc , p. 9. 

L- G. I. Br. 

CALAMUS : One of the ingredients (Ex. xxx. 
23) of the oil made specially for anointing the taber¬ 
nacle (Ex. xxx. 26), its vessels (ib. 27-20), and the 
priests (ib. 30). The calamus reed was fragrant, 
and is therefore mentioned in the long list of spices 
and fragrant woods in Cant. iv. 14. It was one of 
the articles in which Tyre traded (Ezek, xxvii. 19). 
See Reed. 

4. JIL G. B. L. 

CALATAYUD, CALATAL-YEHUD, or 
CASTILLO DOS JUDIOS (Arabic, Kal‘at 
-^■yAb, Castillo de Ayub ; Hebrew, 
or nypp)* City of Aragon, which had a large Jew¬ 
ish community as early as the reign of *Abd al- 
Raliman III. In 1882, while workmen were dig¬ 
ging the foundation of a house, they discovered a 
marble tombstone bearing a Hebrew inscription in 
memory of a certain Samuel b. Solomon, who died 
Marheshwan 11, 46SO=Oct. 9, 919 (“Boletin de la 
Real Academia de la Historia,” xii. 17 et seq. ; “ Rev. 
Et. Juives,” xvi. 273). By the kings of Aragon the 
Jews of Calatayud were granted certain privileges, 
among which was one with regard to the oath; and 
these privileges were from time to time renewed. 

The Jewish quarter of Calatayud was situated in 
the vicinity of the river Las Pozas, and extended 
from S. Maria de la Pena to the Torre Mocha. On 
the opposite side of the river lay the Jewish ceme¬ 
tery. The community, which, during its prosperous 
times, annually paid 6,000 maravedis in taxes, pos¬ 
sessed two large synagogues, one of which, situated 
at the end of the Jewish street, was very beautiful. 
This synagogue was built by Aaron b. Yahya, and 
renovated by his relative, Joseph b. Yalyya, There 
"were also several large schools, two of which were 
founded respectively by Joseph Parhi and Jacob b. 
Calna. 

In addition to these there was a school for the as¬ 
sociation of 'weavers, and another attached to the 
Hebrah Kaddishah. As the members of the congre¬ 
gation occasionally absented themselves from "the 


synagogues and held prayers in private houses, the 

“ aljama” (community) ordained tliat services were to 

be held only in the regularly constituted synagogues 
and schools; and that an infringement of this man¬ 
date was to be punished by a fine, one-half of which 
was to be donated to the crown. There were, how¬ 
ever, two persons exempt from this law: one, the 
physician Don Bahiel al-Constantiui, who lived 
some distance from the synagogue; the other, Moses 
b. Shaprut, whose gout prevented his attendance at 
the service. 

In 1326 the Jews of Calatayud had indiscreetly 
admitted two Christians to Judaism; inconsequence 
the former were condemned to severe punish¬ 
ment by the inquisitor, but later pardoned b}' King 
Jaime. In the war between Castile and Aragon in 
1367, the Jews of Calatayud and Daroca, of whom 
the former had bravely defended their city, were 
subjected to great suffering at the hands of the 
Castilian soldiery, having their shops plundered and 
their children ruthlessly massacred. As a result of 
this war the walls of the city of Calatayud, which 
had been heavily damaged and partly destroyed, had 
to be restored, and since the Jews were willing to 
repair only the walls of their immediate quarter, a 
joint conference was held on Jan. 11,1390, between 
the city council and the representatives of the al¬ 
jama (among whom were the physicians Samuel 
Sadocli, Jacob Azarias, and Don Samuel b. Shaprut), 
at which it was agreed that the Jews were to rebuild 
all the walls of the' city, but that they were to re¬ 
ceive reimbursement from the Christian inhabitants 
for all the additional money expended. 

In consequence of the persecutions and the ser¬ 
mons of the proselytizing Vicente Ferrer, a large 
number of the wealthiest Jews of Calatayud in 
1391, and more particularly in 1413, accepted bap¬ 
tism. Among the converts were the following dis¬ 
tinguished families: the Clementes, whose progen¬ 
itor was Moses Hamorro; the Santangels, descended 
from Azariah Genillo; the Villanuevas, from Moses 
Pat-agon; and the children of the wealthy Samuel 
Vi bon. Several of these persons rose to high emi¬ 
nence in Church and state, but many fell victims 
to the Inquisition. 

The community, once wealthy and powerful, 
gradually declined, until (about fifty years before 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain) it was able to 
pay only a modicum in taxes. Calatayud was al¬ 
ways celebrated as a great seat of Jewish learning, 
and among its eminent scholars were: the gram¬ 
marian Solomon ibn Parlion, who was bom at 
Calatayud and was a friend of Judah ha-Levi; the 
rabbi Solomon Reuben, who was related to Hasdai 
Crescas, and had many enemies (he was finally com¬ 
pelled to give place to the preacher En Bima); R. 
David ibn Shoeib, who enjoyed the esteem of both 
Jewish and Christian cireies, and who, like Moses 
Alkabiz and Don Solomon b. David, carried on a 
correspondence with Isaac b. Sheshet. The Nasi 
D. Samuel ha-Levi and R. Moses b. Susa (the latter 
probably identical with the correspondent of Isaac 
b, Sheshet at Ucles) were the representatives of the 
Calatayud community at the disputation at Tor- 
tosa. The last preacher of the congregation of 
Calatayud was the celebrated Isaac Arama. Ac- 
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cording to Steinsclineider (“Jew. Quart. Rev. . xi. 
605), the Jewish family name “Kalai” is derived 
from this city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Sources , Nos. 174, 1170, etc.; J.Ama- 
dor de los Rios, Historia dc Jos Judmcn A87Xtna,i.l%ii. 
301 &t seq .; Vincente de la Fuente, Historia de la Ciudad de 
Calatayud, i. 300 et seq.; Bev. EL Juices, 

Sbeshet, Responsa, Nos. 211, 22/, 2 /.j, ddl, o0f>, sneoei it 
liudah , p. 33. jr- 

G. 


CALATRAVA: Fortified city in the former 
province of La Mancha, in Castile. In 1146, w lien 
it was captured from the Moors by Alfonso VII., 
the latter made his favorite, Judah h. Joseph ibn 
Ezra ha-Nasi, governor of the city, just as Celorigo, 
when captured twenty-eight years later, was en¬ 
trusted to the Jews (Joseph lia-Kolien, “ ‘Emek lia- 
Baka ,7 [after Ibn Daud], p. 28; German transl. by 
M. Wiener, p, 161; “Boletin Acad. Hist.” xiv. 267; 
J. Amador de los Rios, “Historia de los Judiosde 
Espana,” i. 331) 

The Knights of the Order of Calatrava, called after 
this city—who received large estates and gifts from 
the kings of Castile and Aragon—and tlieir grand 
masters had various relations with the Jewish com¬ 
munities and individual Jews. The city Maqueda 
was a fief of the order, and was the home of the 
scholarly Moses Arragel, with whom the grand 
master Luis de Guzman corresponded. In 1316 
the grand master Garcia Lopez interceded for the 
Jewish community, by asking the king, Alfonso 
XL, to reduce the royal taxes. In 1304 the Order 
of Jaime II. of Aragon was granted the privilege 
of admitting thirty Jewish families into the city of 
Alcahiz, which belonged to the order. In lecogni- 
tion of the services rendered by the grand master 
and his knights to King Henry II. in his war against 
Don Pedro, the king presented the grand master 
and the order 500 and 1,000 maravedis, respectively, 
from the annual taxes of the Jews residing between 
Guadalferra (Guadalfeisa) and Puerto de Muladar 
and from those of the Jewish community of Villa 
Real. In 1310 the order sold a water-mill, called 
Batanejo, which became the property of Don Zu- 
lema (Salomon ibn Albagal) and his wife, Jamila, 
more correctly Joanila. The grand master Garcia 
Lopez also had negotiations with Abraham aben 
Xuxcn (ben Susan) of Villa Real in regard to a 


water-mill. 

Bibliography : Boletin dc la Beal Academia dclaHistoria, 
xxxv. 30, 45, 5L, 120 ct seq .; Bcv. Et. Juices , xxxix. 313 ct 
SC q Luis Delgado Merehtin, Historia Documcntada dc 1 dla 
Beal, i. 209 et seq. 

a. M - K - 


CALAZ, JUDAH. See Kalaz, Judah. 
CALCOL : A man famous for his wisdom, since 
the Biblical writer attests the wisdom of Solomon by 
saving that he surpassed Calcol. In the account of 
I Kings iv. 31, R. V., Calcol (Chalcol, I Kings iv. 
31, A. V.) is given as the son of Mahol, while in 
I Cliron. ii. 6 lie is called the son of Zerah of the 
tribe of Judah, and a brother of Heman and Ethan. 
Rashi, following the Midrash (Pesik., ed. Buber, iv. 
34b) says that Calcol [which probably means “ the 
nourishcr,” or “nourishment”] is a name given to 
Joseph because of the verse “and Joseph nourished” 

(f|DV ‘ja'ja’D (Gen. xlvii. 13). T 

E. G. II. tL B. L. 


III.—32 


CALCUTTA : Capital of Bengal, and seat of gov¬ 
ernment of British India. The Jews of Calcutta 

now number about 2,150, of whom loO are Euro¬ 
pean and the remainder natives of Asiatic Turkey, 
Persia, and southern Arabia. Just when the first 
Jew settled in Calcutta is uncertain; but Jewish 
traders did business there many years ago. Sha- 
iome David Cohen is the first permanent settler of 
whom there is authentic record toward the end 
of the eighteenth century. He became a favorite of 
the raja of Lucknow, and even had the honor of 
riding with him on his elephant. Cohen built the 
first synagogue in Calcutta, known as the Old Syna* 
gogue. The second synagogue, Ha veil 
Syn- Shalome, situated in Canning street, 
agogues. was built nearly a century ago by 
Ezekiel Judah Jacob, another Jewish 
pioneer. It had until lately’' the income (229 rupees 
monthly) from a large compound, which was form¬ 
erly distributed among tbe poor. This compound 
is now occupied by the Magen David synagogue, 
whose founder, Elias David Joseph Ezra, compen¬ 
sated the jShiveh Shalome by a permanent income 
from a trust fund. Religious questions are sent for 
solution to Bagdad. 

The third synagogue was the Beth-El, on Pollock 
street, erected in 1855—56 by Joseph Ezia and 
Ezekiel Judah. It was rebuilt and enlarged in 
1885-86 by Elias Shalome Gubbay. The finest 
synagogue in Calcutta is the Magen David. It is 
lighted by gas and cooled by punkas (fans). 

°Tlie Ezra Hospital, the only Jewish institution of 
its kind in Calcutta, was erected by Mrs. Mozelle 
E. D. J. Ezra in memory of her husband. It cost 
125,000 rupees; and all expenses, save those of doc¬ 
tors, are defrayed by the founder. 

The school Kehillath Tcshooroon, though meant 
for girls, also receives boys up to ten years of age. 

It is in charge of three European and 
Education, two Hebrew teachers, and the pupils 
are taught up to the seventh standard. 
The school is maintained partly by tuition fees and 
partly by a government subsidy. There is also a 
Talmud-Torah school, where the poor are taught 
and fed free every afternoon. It is supported by 
the wealthy Jews. 

In trade the Jews are in the front rank. The 
great houses David Sassoon & Co. and E. A. D. 
Sassoon & Co. have branch offices in Calcutta. 
Other representative men in commercial life are M. 
A. Sassoon, Maurice Gubbay, II. S. How aid, and J. 
E. D. J. Ezra. The middle-class Jews speculate in 
opium and stocks, and act as brokers. The poor 
keep shops and earn a livelihood as hawkers. 

The rich Jews live in the best part of the town, 
the Chow'runghee, their habits and costumes being 
European in every respect, though their vernacular 
is Arabic. There are several cricket, 
Social polo, and social organizations. Though 
Position, many still adhere to their Arabian st\ le 
of costume, the younger generation 
has adopted English dress. 

j. J * E * 

CALEB.—Biblical Data : According to the Bib¬ 
lical text, Caleb was of the tribe of Judah. He repre¬ 
sented that tribe among the twelve spies whom Moses 
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sent from the wilderness to spy out Canaan. He and 
Joshua alone brought back an encouraging report, 
and in consequence were the only ones of all that 
came out of Egypt who were permitted to survive 
and enter Canaan (Nuiii. xiii. 6, 80; xiv. passim ; 
xxvi. 65; xxxii. 12; xxxiv. 10; Deut. i. 86). After 
the conquest he was given Hebron and the region 
around it. In the conquest of this territory he 
offered the hand of Achsali, his daughter, to the 
man who would capture Hebron for him; the feat 
was accomplished and the maiden won by Caleb’s 
younger brother, Othniel. To him was assigned the 
south land, to which later, at Achsah’s request, “the 
upper springs ” were added (Josh, xiv., xv.; and 
Judges i. passim). Plis name is connected with sev¬ 
eral towns in southern Judah (I Chron. ii. passim). 

J - G. A. B. 

In Rabbinical Literature: In the rabbinical 
sources, Caleb, the son of Hezron (I Chron. ii. 18- 
20), is identified with Caleb, the son of Jephunneh 
(Hum. xiii. 6), the epithet “Jephunneh” having 
been given to him because he “turned away” (mi?? 
= m2) from the sinful intention of the other spies 
who advised the people against going into the Holy 
Land. Caleb is also called (I Chron. iv. 5) “Ash- 
hur,” because his face became black (nn^) from 
much fasting, and “ father of Tekoa ” (pipn UX), be¬ 
cause he fastened (ppn) his heart on God, and in 
this faith he married the prophetess Miriam, whom, 
although she was neither fair nor healthy, he treated 
with fatherl}" love Onx), appreciating her own piety 
and her relationship to such brothers as Moses and 
Aaron. 

Although the son of Jephunneh, Caleb is also 
called “the Kenizzite” (A. V., “Kenezite,” Josh, 
xiv. 6, 14; compare Judges i. 13), because Kenaz, 
the father of Othniel, was his stepfather; Othniel 
thus being in fact his half-brother (Sotah 11a, 12a, 
where the names of Azubah’s children [I Chron. ii.’ 
18] are applied to Caleb in haggadic fashion; see 
also Ex. R. i. 17). 

When Caleb came to Palestine as one of the spies, 
he visited the graves of the Patriarchs in Hebron 
(compare Hum. xiii. 22) and prayed for their help 
against the sinful intention of his colleagues (Sotah 
34b). It was also he alone who insisted that the 
spies should take some of the fruits of the country 
with them in order to convince the people of the ex¬ 
traordinary fertility of Palestine. As they did not 
wish to do this Caleb drew his sword and said; 
“If you will not take any fruit with you, then either 
my life or yours!” (Tan., Slielah 15, ed. Buber; 
Num. R. xvi. 14). Thoroughly realizing the evil 
intentions of the spies, and knowing that it was use¬ 
less to attempt to dissuade them, he did not betray 
his plans to them, but acted as if he agreed with 
them (Tan., l.c. 19; Hum. B. l.c. 19). But when the 
spies began to incite the people against Moses, and 
hissed Joshua, who attempted to act as peacemaker, 
Caleb, whom they had thought to be on their 
side, rose and said, “This is not the only thing the 
son of Amram has done for us.”—here all the ring¬ 
leaders were si lent—-“He has taken us out of Egypt; 
he has divided the sea for us; and helias fed us with 
manna. Isow, therefore, if he were to command 


us to make ladders and scale the heavens, we should 
obey him. Let us go up at once and take possession ” 
(Sotah 35a; Hum. R. l.c. ; Tan., l.c.). When the 
country was divided, Caleb and Joshua received 
the portions that had been intended for the other 
spies (B. B. 117b, 118b). 

Caleb was the father of Hun from his second 
wife Ephrath (I Chron. ii. 19), and, therefore, the 
progenitor of the Davidic house, the “Epliratliite” 
(I Sam. xvii. 12; Sotah lib; Sanh. 69b). 

j. sr. L. G. 

- Critical View : The eponymous ancestor of 

the clan of Calebites. Since “Caleb” signifies 
dog, it has been thought that the dog Avas the totem 
of the clan. Modern criticism finds several differ¬ 
ent strata to this material, representing different 
Points of view. The oldest writer (J) calls him 
simply Caleb in Josh. xv. 14-19; and Judges i. con¬ 
nects him with the expulsion of the sons of Anak 
from Hebron, and with the gift of Achsali and of 
certain lands to Othniel. D and P call him Caleb, 
the son of Jephunneh, and make him one of the 
twelve spies. In the original form of the story he 
alone brought back the favorable report, and so of 
all that came out of Egypt he alone entered Canaan. 

Bibliography : Wellhausen, Die Comjiosition dcs Hcxa * 
teuchs , pp. 337 et seq.: Driver, Introduction, p. 58; Moore, 
Judges, p. 31. ’ ’ 

Jlt * G. A. B. 

CALEBITES : A branch of the Edomite clan of 
Kenaz (compare Judges i. 12 with Gen. xxxvi. 11, 
15, 42) that, before the Israelitish conquest, had 
migrated to southern Judah and settled in the vicin¬ 
ity of Hebron. They appear to have entered the 
country from the south and to have been friendly 
to the I-IebVews, from which fact, perhaps, arose the 
story of Caleb’s favorable report as one of the 
twelve spies. They were afterward absorbed in the 
tribe of J udali. This union had not fully taken place 
at the time of David’s career as an outlaw (I Sam. 
xxv. 3, xxx. 14). The narratives in Josh. xv. 14 etseq. 
and Judges i. 12 et seq. were composed to establish the 
claim of certain Calebite clans to particular localities 
(see Aciisa and Othniel). . It appears from I Chron. 
ii. 18 et seq . that the pre-exilian territory of the 
Calebites included Zipli and Mareshah and other 
towns in the extreme south of Judah; while another 
list in the same chapter (verses 46 el seq.), by repre¬ 
senting certain personified towns as sons of Caleb’s 
concubines, among which is Bethlehem, indicates 
that after the Exile the clan was pushed farther 
north. This was doubtless due to the occupation of 
the south by Edomites. 

* G, A. B. 


CALENDAR, HISTORY OF : The history of 
the. Jewish calendar may be divided into three 
periods—the Biblical, the Talmudic, and the post- 
Talmudic. The first rested purely on the observa¬ 
tion of the sun and the moon, the second on observa¬ 
tion and reckoning, the third entirely on reckoning. 

The study of astronomy was largely due to the 
need of fixing the dates of the festivals. The com¬ 
mand (Deut. xvi. 1), “Keep the month of Abib,” 
made it necessary to be acquainted with the position 
of the sun; and the command, “ Also observe the 
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moon and sanctify it,” made it necessary to study 
tlie phases of the moon. 

The oldest term in Hebrew for the science of the 
calendar is NJTIyap (“fixing of the month”); 

later tunnn KTIp (“sanctification of the new moon”); 

'•B KHPin (“sanctification of the new 

moon by means of observation”); BHnn £>Hp 
’’D (“ sanctification of the new moon by means 
of reckoning”) ; arm KrW3p3 njTP(“science of 
fixing the month ”); mm PVlp ITD^H (“ rules for the 
sanctification of the new moon”). Among other 
names besides these we find ymyn YID (“ the secret of 
intercalation”). The medieval and modern name is 

mf>. 


The Babylonian year, which influenced the 
French time reckoning, seems to have consisted of 
12 months of 80 days each, intercalary months being 
added by the priests when necessary. 
Babylonian Two Babylonian calendars are pre- 
Calendar. served in the inscriptions, and in 
both each month has 30 days as 
far as can be learnt. In later times, however, 
months of 29 days alternated with those of 30. The 
method of intercalation is uncertain, and the practise 


seems to have varied. 

The Babylonian years were soli-lunar; that is to 
say, the year of 12 months containing 354 days was 
bound to the solar year of 3(55 days by intercalating, 
as occasion required, a thirteenth month. Out of 
every 11 years there were 7 with 12 months and 
4 with 13 months. 

Strassmeier and Epping, in “ Astronomisches aus 
Babylon,” have shown that the ancient Bab 3 r lonians 
were sufficiently advanced in astronomy to enable 
them to draw up almanacs in which the eclipses of 
the sun and moon and the times of new and full 
moon were predicted (“Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch., 1891— 
1892,” p. 112). 

The Talmud (Yerushalmi, Rosli ha-Shanah i. 1) cor¬ 
rectly states that the Jews got the names of the 
months at the time of the Babylonian exile. 

There is no mention of an intercalary month in 
the Bible, and it is not known whether the correc¬ 
tion was applied in ancient times by the addition of 
1 month in 3 years or by the adding of 10 or 11 
days at the end of each year. 

Astronomers know this kind of year as a bound 
lunar year. The Greeks had a similar 

Bound 3 T ear. Even the Christian year, al- 

Lunar though a purely solar year, is forced 

Year. to take account of the moon for the 

fixing of the date of Easter. The Mo¬ 
hammedans, on the other hand, have a free lunar 


year. 

It thus seems plain that the Jewish year was not 
a simple lunar year; for while the Jewish festivals 
no doubt were fixed on given days of lunar months, 
they also had a dependence on the position of the 
sun. Thus the Passover Feast was to be celebrated 
in the month of the wheat harvest (miX)» and the 
Feast of Tabernacles, also called spDKn Jn, took P lace 
in the fall. Sometimes the feasts are mentioned as ta¬ 
king place in certain lunar months (Lev. xxiii.; Num. 
xxviii., xxix.), and at other times they are fixed 
in accordance with certain crops; that is, with the 
solar year. 


In post-Talmudic times Nisan, Siwan, Ab, 
Tishri, Kisiew, and Shebat had 30 days, and Iyyar, 
Tammuz, Elul, Heshwan, Tebet, and Adar, 29. In 
leap-year, Adar had 30 days and We-Adar 29. Ac¬ 
cording to Pirke Rabbi Eliezer, there was a lunar 
solar cycle of 48 years. This cycle was followed by 
the Hellenists, Essenes, and early Christians. 

In the times of the Second Temple it appears from 
tlieMishnah (R, II. i.7) that the priests had a court to 
which witnesses came and reported. This function 
was afterward taken over by the civil court (see B. 
Zuckermann, “ Materialien zur Entwicklung der Alt- 
judischen Zeitrechnung im Talmud,” Breslau, 1882). 

The fixing of the lengths of the months and the 
intercalation of months was the prerogative of the 
Sanhedrin, at whose head there was a patriarch or 
The entire Sanhedrin was not called upon 
to act in this matter, the decision being left to a 
special court of three. The Sanhedrin met on 
the 29tli of each month to await the report of the 
witnesses. 

From before the destruction of the Temple certain 
rules were in existence. The new moon can not 
occur before a lapse of 29^ days and §■ of an hour. 
If the moon could not be exactly determined, one 
month was to have 30 days and the next 29. The full 
months were not to be less than 4 nor more than 8. so 
that the year could not be less than 352 days nor more 
than 356. After the destruction of the Temple (70 
c.E.) Johanan ben Zakkai removed the Sanhedrin 
to Jabneh. To this body he transferred decisions 
concerning the calendar, which had previously be¬ 
longed to the patriarch. After this the witnesses 
of the new moon came direct to the Sanhedrin. 

Every two or three years, as the case might be, an 
extra month was intercalated. The intercalation seems 
to have depended on actual calculation of the relative 
lengths of the solar and lunar years, which were 
handed down by tradition in the pa- 
Empirical triarchal family. Moreover, it was 
Determina- possible to judge by the grain harvest. 

tion of If the month of Nisan arrived and 
Leap-Year, the sun was at such a distance from 
the vernal equinox that it could not 
reach it by the 16th of the month, then this month 
was not called Nisan, but Adar Sheni (second). 

On the evening before the announcement of the 
intercalation the patriarch assembled certain schol¬ 
ars who assisted in the decision. It was then an¬ 
nounced to the various Jewish communities by 
letters. To this epistle was added the reason for 
the intercalation. A copy of such a letter of Rab- 
ban Gamaliel is preserved in the Talmud (Sank, 
xi. 2). 

The country people and the inhabitants of Baby¬ 
lonia were informed of the beginning of the month 
by fire-signals, which were readily carried from sta¬ 
tion to station in the mountain country. These 
signals could not be carried to the exiles in Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and Greece, who, being accordingly left 
in doubt, celebrated two days as the new moon. 

Owing to the weather it was frequently impossi¬ 
ble to observe the new moon. In order to remove 
any uncertainty with regard to the length of the 
year on this account, it was ordained that the year 
should not have less than 4 nor more than 8 full 
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months. After the fixing of the calendar it was set¬ 
tled that the year should not have less than 5 nor 
more than 7 full months. 

R. Gamaliel II. (80-116 c.e.) used to receive the 
reports of the witnesses in person, and showed them 
representations of the moon to test their accuracy. 
On one occasion he fixed the first of Tisliri after the 
testimony of two suspected witnesses. The accu¬ 
racy of the decision was disputed by Rabbi Joshua, 
who was thereupon commanded by the patriarch to 
appear before him prepared for travel on the day 
which was, according to his (Joshua’s) calculation, 
the Day of Atonement, an order with which he most 
reluctantly complied. 

t During the persecutions under Hadrian and in the 
time of his successor, Antoninus Pius, the martyr 
Rabbi Akiba and his pupils attempted to lay down 
rules for the intercalation of a month. 

Under the patriarchate of Simon III. (140-163) a 
great quarrel arose concerning the feast-days and 
the leap-year, which threatened to cause a permanent 
schism between the Babylonian and the Palestinian 
communities—a result which was only averted by 
the exercise of much diplomacy. 

Under the patriarchate of Rabbi Judah I., sur- 
named the Holy ” (163-193), the Samaritans, in order 
to confuse the Jews, set up fire-signals at improper 
times, and thus caused the Jews to fall into error 
with regard to the day of the new moon. Rabbi 
Judah accordingly abolished the fire- 
Talmudic signals and employed messengers. 

Period. The inhabitants of countries who 
could not be reached by messengers 
before the feast were accordingly in doubt, and used 
to celebrate two days of the holidays. By this time 
the fixing of the new moon according to the testi¬ 
mony of witnesses seems to have lost its impor¬ 
tance, and astronomical calculations were in the 
main relied upon. 

One of the important figures in the history of the 
calendar was Samuel (born about 165, died about 
250), surnamed “ Yarhinai ” because of his familiarity 
with the moon. He was an astronomer, and it was 
said that he knew the courses of the heavens as well 
as the streets of his city (Ber. 58b). He was director 
of a school in Nehardea (Babylonia), and while there 
arranged a calendar of the feasts in order that his 
fellow-countrymen might he independent of Judea. 
He also calculated the calendar for sixty years. His 
calculations greatly influenced the subsequent cal¬ 
endar of Hillel. According to Bartolocei liis tables 
are preserved in the Vatican. A contemporary of his, 

R. Adda (born 183), also left a work on the calendar. 

Mar Samviel reckoned tJie solar year at 36 o days 
and 6 hours, and Bab Adda at 365 days, 5 hours, 55 
minutes, and 25§f seconds. 

> lu 325 the Council of Nice was held, and by that, 
time the equinox had retrograded to March 21. 
This'■council made no practical change in the ex¬ 
isting civil calendar, but addressed itself to the re¬ 
form of the Church calendar, which was soli-lunar 
on the Jewish system Great disputes had arisen 
as to the time of celebrating Easter. Moreover, the 
Church was not fully established, many Christians 
being still simply Jewish sectarians. A new rule 
was therefore made, which, while still keeping 


Easter dependent on the moon, prevented it from 
coinciding with Passover. 

Under the patriarchate of Rabbi Judah III. (300- 
330) the testimony of the witnesses witli regard to 
the appearance of the new moon was received as a 
mere formality, the settlement of the day depending 
entirely on calculation. This innovation seems to 
have been viewed with disfavor by some members 
of the Sanhedrin, particularly Rabbi Jose, who wrote 
to both the Babylonian and the Alexandrian com¬ 
munities, advising them to follow the customs of 
their fathers and continue to celebrate two clays, 
an advice which was followed, and is still followed, 5 
by the majority of Jews living outside of Palestine! 

Under the reign of Constantius (337-361) the per¬ 
secutions of the Jews reached such a height that all 
religious exercises, including the computation of the 
calendar, were forbidden under pain of severe pun¬ 
ishment. The Sanhedrin was apparently prevented 
from inserting the intercalary month in the spring; 
it accordingly placed it after the month of Ah 
(July- August). 

The persecutions under Constantins finally decided 
the patriarch, Hillel II. (330-365), to publish rules 
for the computation of the calendar, which had 
hitherto been regarded as a secret science. The 
political difficulties attendant upon the meetings of 
the Sanhedrin became so numerous in this period, 
and the consequent uncertainty of the 
Post- feast-days was so great, that R. Huna 
Talmudic b. Abin made known the following 
Period. secret of the calendar to Raba in Baby¬ 
lonia: Whenever it becomes apparent 
that the winter will last till the 16tli of Nisan, make 
the year a leap-year without hesitation. 

This unselfish promulgation of the calendar, though 
it destroyed the hold of the patriarchs on the scattered 
Judeans, fixed the celebration of the Jewish feasts 
upon the same day everywhere. Later Jewish wri¬ 
ters agree that the calendar was fixed by Hillel II. in 
the year 670 of the Seleucidan era; that is, 4119 a.m. 
or 859 c.e. Some, however, as Isaac Israeli, have 
fixed the date as late as 500. Saadiaii afterward 
formulated calendar rules, after having disputed 
the correctness of the calendar established by 
the Karaites. That there is a slight error in the 
Jewish calendar—due to inaccuracies in the length 
of both the lunar and the solar years upon which it is 
based—has been asserted by a number of writers. 
According to Isidore Loeb the Jewish cycle in 
19 years exceeds the Gregorian by 
Error in 2 hours, 8 minutes, and 15.3 seconds. 

the This makes a difference in a hundred 
Calendar. C3^cles (1900 years) of 8 days, 21 fiours, 

45 minutes, and 5 seconds'(“ Tables du 
Calendrier Juif,” p. 6, Paris, 1886). 

The assumed duration of the solar year is 6 min¬ 
utes, 39ff seconds in excess of the true astronomical 
value, which will cause the dates of the commence¬ 
ment of future Jewish years, which are so calcula¬ 
ted, to advance from the equinox a day in error in 
216 years (“Encyc. Brit.” *.«. “Calendar,” 9tli cd., 
iv. 678). 

The following calculation of the differences be¬ 
tween the Jewish and Gregorian lengths of the year 
and month was privately made for the writer by 
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Prof William Harkness, formerly astronomical di¬ 
rector of the United States Naval Observatory at 
Washington: 

1 year = 3G5 d. 05 h. 9971s lialakim 
or 365 d. 05 h. 55 m. 25.439 s. 

48 m. 40.069 s. true value 

(29 d. 12 h. 793 lialakim) 235 = 6939 d. 16 h. 595 kalakim = 19 

29^(1. 12 b. 44 m. 3hi s, True value = 29 d. 12 h. 44 m» 02.841 S. 
According to these calculations the Jewish year 
exceeds the Gregorian by 6 m. 39.37 s. and the Jew¬ 
ish month by .492 s. Insignificant as these differ¬ 
ences may appear, they will cause a considerable 
divergence in the relations between Nisan and spring 
as time goes on, and may require a Pan-Judaic Synod 
to adjust. 

Writers on the Calendar: Mashallah, 754-813; 
Salil ben Rabban al-Tabari, 800; Sind ben Ali, 
829-832; Shabbetliai b. Abraham Donolo, 949; Has¬ 
an, judge of Cordova, 972; Abraham b. Hiyya, d. 
1136; Abraham ibnEzra, 1093-1168; Isaac b. Joseph 
Israeli, 1310; Immanuel b. Jacob of Tarrascon, 1330- 
1346; Elia Misrahi, d. 1490; Abraham b. Samuel 
Zaeuto, professor of astronomy at Saragossa, 1492', 
Moses Isserles, d. 1573; David Gans(d, 1613), a friend 
of Keppler and Tycho Brahe; Raphael Levi Han¬ 
nover, 1734; Israel Lyons, 1773, member of an Eng¬ 
lish polar expedition. Besides the following works 
of the Talmudic period; Miyn Ba- 

raita of the secret of intercalation (R. H. xx. 2); 

Ki1"-D SHU 3*n anni (Pirfce de Rabbi 
Eliezer ha-Gadol b. Hyrcanus). 

Bibliography: L. M. Lewisolm, Gescliichte unci System des 
Jlidischen Kalendenccscns , Leipsic, 1853 (Schnften heraus- 
Kepreben vom Institute zur Forderunc: der Israelitiscben Lite- 
ratur); also the works of Steinschneider, Scaliger, and Ideler. 
j. A. 

CALENDAR (Hebrew, “ Luah ” = table) : A 
systematic arrangement of the days of the year. 
The Jewish calendar reckons the days from evening 
to evening, in accordance with the order observed 
in the Biblical account of the Creation, “And there 
was evening and there was morning, one day ” (Gen. 
i. 5). This principle is repeated in the Pentateuch 
several times (Ex. xii. 18; Lev. xxiii. 32). With 
nightfall the day, the period of twenty‘four hours, 
ends, and a new one commences. The day, in this 
sense of the word, consists of two periods, that of 
light and that of darkness; the former is called 
“day”; the latter, “night.” So that the term 
“day ” is used in a double sense; (1) as the period of 
twenty-four hours, and (2) as daytime. Which of 
the two meanings the word carries in any particular 
passage of the Bible can easily be gathered from the 

context or from parallel passages (compare Bab. 

Suk. 48a). 

The transition from day to night, from light to 
darkness, and vice versa, is gradual: in the one case 
it begins before sunset, and continues 
Day and till after sunset; in the other, it begins 
Night. before sunrise and continues till after 
sunrise. The tAVO periods of transition 
are of undefined length, and are called, in Hebrew, 
“ ‘ ereb ” and “ boker ” (“ evening ” and “ morning ”; 
compare Ruth iii. 14; Deut. xxiii. 11; Num. ix. 
15). The period of transition is also called “ neslief ” 
(“dawn” and “twilight”; Prov. vii. 9; I Sam. xxx. 
17; compare Berakot 3b) and “ dimdume hammah” 


(redness of the sun, Yer. Berakot iv. 1; Bab. ib. 9; 
and Rashi, cul loc.). 

Nightfall, as the border-line between two consec¬ 
utive days, is the moment when three stars of the 
second magnitude become visible (“zet ha-koka- 
bim ”); and the length of a day as opposed to night 
is, according to Nell. iv. 21, “from the rising of the 
morning” {“ ‘alotba-shahar” or “*alot ‘amraud ha- 
shahar ”) “ till the stars appear ” (“ zet ha-kokabim ”; 
Berakot 2b). The short time before the actual ap¬ 
pearance of the stars is regarded as a doubtful 
period, neither, day nor night, and is called in rab¬ 
binic literature “ben ha-shemashot” (between the 
tivo suns), a euphemism for “ bene ramslmya ” (be¬ 
tween the evenings; compare Mishnali Pesahim i. 
1). The duration of the “ ben ha-shemashot ” is fixed 
by the Rabbis (TurOrah Hayyim, 261) to be thirteen 
minutes, thirty seconds before night. 

An important element in the modern Jewish cal¬ 
endar is the announcement of zet ha-kokabim on 
Sabbaths, festivals, and fasts. The time that-elapses 
betAveen sunset and the appearance of stars \ 7 aries 
from day to day and from place to place. It is de¬ 
termined by frequent observation, or by calculation. 
In the latter case, as well as in the former, the re¬ 
sults found must be considered as the average time 
of zet ha-kokabim, which does not in each individ¬ 
ual case agree Avitli the result of direct observation. 

It may be assumed that, under aver- 
.Beginning age conditions of the atmosphere, 

of Night, three stars of the second magnitude 
become visible in the evening when 
the sun is seven degrees below the horizon. The 
calculation is based on the following three equa- 

tions: (1) cos 6= — S ‘ U — (2) cos H = tan D 

7 cos L cos D 

6 4- II 6 — H 
tan L. (3) cos (H - x) = 2 cos —cos ——. 

[H = time in degrees from noon to sunset; D = 
declination of the sun; 9 = an auxiliary angle; 
x = time between sunset and the moment when 
the sun reaches 7 degrees beloAV the horizon.] In 
higher latitudes, where during the summer the sun 
does not sink below the horizon, and during the 
winter does not rise above it, the days are counted in 
summer from midday, i.e., from one upper crossing 
of the meridian by the sun to the next crossing; in the 
Avinter, from midnight to midnight, i.e., from one 
loAver crossing of the meridian by the sun to the next. 

In places of the same latitude the time of zet ha- 
kokabim varies according to their longitude. Like 
any other point of time, it traA 7 els at the rate of one 

degree in four minutes from meridian to meridian, 
along any of the parallel circles, and arrives again at 
the starting-point in twenty-four hours. The ques¬ 
tion now arises, AA T liich is to he considered the first 
meridian. At which point of the circle do the 
twenty-four hours begin? The problem has been 
discussed by R. Judah ha-LeA 7 i in his “Cuzari” (ii. 
11), and although he seems inclined to take the merid¬ 
ian of Sinai or of Jerusalem as the first, the meridian 
90 degrees east of Jerusalem was accepted as the 
starting-point. 

The day is divided into twenty-four equal hours, 
beginuing at 6 f.m. (In Pirke R. El. the “large 
hour,” equal to tAVO ordinary hours, is mentioned.). 
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This division affects only the calculation of the 

molad ” and “ tekufah ” (beginning of a month and 
of the four seasons of the year). In other respects 
daytime is divided into twelve hours, which vary 
according to the length of daytime. Whether the 
night in Talmudic times was likewise divided into 
twelve hours, is not certain. While in daytime the 
parts could easily be determined by 
Duration of the sun-dial, it became difficult after 
Day. nightfall. Both in Biblical and Tal- 
mudical literature mention is made of 
a division of the night into three or four (Berakot 
3a) watches (“ ashmorah” or “ mishmarali”; compare 
“the morning watch” [Ex. xiv. 24], “the middle 
watch” [Judges vii. 19], “the beginning of the 
watches ” [Lam. ii. 19]). 

The hour is divided into 1,080 parts (“halakim ”). 
In the \ er. (Berakot i. 1) the following division t is 
given: A day has twenty-four hours; one hour has 
twenty-four “ ‘onot ”; the “ ‘onali ” has twenty-four 
“‘ittot”; one “ f et” has twenty-four “rega‘im.” 
In the calculation of the molad only halakim are 
employed. Both the hour and the parts (halakim) 
are treated as constant; a day on the equator, which 
is equally divided between day and night—the night 
lasting from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m., and the day from 6 
a.m. to 6 p.m.— being taken as the basis of the cal¬ 
culation. 

The week consists of seven days, distinguished 
from one another by their place in the week. They 
are called the first day, the second day, the third 
day, and so on to the seventh day, which is besides 
called “Shabbat” (Rest) or “ Yom lia-Shabbat ” (Day 
of Rest). As the Sabbath is the most important da}' 
of the week, the term “Shabbat” denotes also 
“ week ”—that is, the period from one 
The Week. Sabbath to the next; and a year of 
rest is also called “ Shabbat ” (or “ sha- 
bu‘a”). Friday, as the forerunner of Shabbat, is 
called “ ‘Ereb Shabbat ” (The Eve of Sabbath). The 
term “ ‘ereb ” admits of two meanings: “evening” 
and “admixture” (Ex. xii. 38); and “‘Ereb Shab¬ 
bat” accordingly denotes the day on the evening of 
which Sabbath begins, or the day on which food is 
prepared for both the current and the following 
days, which latter is Sabbath. 

The idea of preparation is expressed by the Greek 
name ^apauKEvp, given by Josephus (“Ant.” xvi. 6, 

§ 2) to that day (compare Mark xv. 42; Luke xxiii! 

54; Matt, xxvii. 62; John xix. 42). In Yer. Pesa- 
him iv. 1 the day is called “Yoma da-‘Arubta” 
(Day of Preparation). Another term frequently 
employed in describing the day is the Aramaic 
“ me‘ale ” (bringing in, that is, the Sabbath). Sat¬ 
urday evening— i.e., the evening after the termina¬ 
tion of Sabbath—is correspondingly called “Moza’e 
Shabbat ” in Hebrew and “ Appuke Yoma ” in Ara¬ 
maic (“ leading the day out ”). The name, originally 
given to Saturday evening, is also applied to denote 
the whole of “Sunday.” Similarly, the sixth year, 
or the year preceding the Sabbatical year, and the 
eighth year, or the year following the Sabbatical } r ear, 
are respectively called “ ‘Ereb Shebi‘it ” and “Moza’e 
Shebi‘it. ” 

The same terms are also applied to the days pre¬ 
ceding and following any of the festivals; as “‘Ereb 


Pesah,” “‘Ereb Sukkot,” etc. The weekly Sab¬ 
baths are distinguished from one another by the lesson 
from the Pentateuch or by that from the Prophets 
read on Sabbath. “ Shabbat Beresliit, ” for instance! 
is the name of the first Sabbath after the autumn 
holy days, or the first Sabbath after Simhat Torah, 
because on that Sabbath the section, or parashali! 
that begins “Beresliit” (Gen. i. 1) is read; and! 
similarly, the second Sabbath is called “Shabbat 
Noah,” because the parasliah beginning “Eleli 
Toledot Noali ” is read on that day. Again, “ Shab¬ 
bat Naliamu ” is the Sabbath after the fast of Ah, 
when Isa. xl., beginning “Nahainu” (Comfort ye), is 
read ; and “ Shabbat Slmbah ” is the 
Name of Sabbath between New-Year’s Day and 
Sabbaths, the Day of Atonement, when IIos. 

xiv., beginning “ Slmbah ” (Return), is 
read. The names are based on the custom followed 
at present in all Orthodox congregations, prescribing 
the reading of the whole of the Pentateuch in the 
synagogue once every year. In the synagogues 
where the cycle of three years is adopted, these 
names do not appty. See Sidka. 

# A difficulty with regard to the Sabbath is expe¬ 
rienced by those who are traveling round the world. 
Journeying westward, they find the day longer than 
24 hours; traveling eastward, they find the day 
shorter than 24 hours. When the starting-point 
is again reached, the former find that the a days of 
their counting are a-1 ordinary days of 24 hours; 
while those who travel in an eastward direction find 
their a days equal to a-\-l ordinary days of 24 
hours. Suppose the traveler in a westerly direction 
completes his journey on Friday evening according 
to his reckoning, he finds that at his starting-place 
it is not Friday but Saturday evening; and the trav¬ 
eler in the opposite direction, if he completes his 
journey on Saturday evening, according to his ac¬ 
count finds that the day was counted in that place 
as Friday and not as Saturday. In the first case, 
therefore, the traveler has kept one Sabbath less 
than his brethren at home; in the second case, one 
Sabbath more. 

The moon passes through her different phases in 
29 days, 12 hours, 793 parts (halakim) of an hour. 
These phases serve as a measure of time (compare 
Ps. civ. 19); and the period covered by them is 
known as one lunar month. For practical purposes, 
however, the months are reckoned by full days and 
set in with the beginning of night. They contain 
either 29 or 30 days; in the first case the month is 
hasei (deficient) by half a day; in the second, 

“ male,”) over-full) by half a day. The first appear¬ 
ance of the new moon determines the beginning of 
the month. At first a small and faint 
The Month, arc, like a sickle, can be seen by those 
endowed with good sight, from spots 
favorable for such an observation. It may, tliere- 
foie, happen that in different places the reappear¬ 
ance of the moon is noticed on different days. In 
order to prevent possible confusion to the central 
religious, authority, the chief of the Sanhedrin, in 
conjunction with at least two colleagues, was en¬ 
trusted with the determination of New-Moon Day 
for the whole nation. See Calendar, History of. 
Although the Jewish calendar was thus regulated 
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by direct observation, the members of the court seem 
to have been in possession of a recognized system, 
called “Sod lia-Tbbur (“ ‘Ibbur” is the interca¬ 
lation of a day in a month, making it thirty days, 
and of a month in a year. The principal object 
of the calendar was to regulate these two points)— 
which enabled them to test the accuracy of the 
evidence of the eye-witnesses, and which was 
probably resorted to on exceptional occasions 
(R. H. 20). There were times of persecution when 
the president and the Sanhedrin could not ex¬ 
ercise their authority; times of trouble and war 
when neither witnesses nor messengers could travel 
in safety. On such occasions calculation had to 
be relied upon. The substitution of calculation 
for observation became gradually permanent, help¬ 
ing to maintain the religious unity of the nation, and 
insuring the uniform celebration of “ the seasons of 
the Lord,” independently of the vicissitudes of the 
times, as well as of the distance of Jewish settle¬ 
ments from Palestine. A permanent calendar, still in 
force, was introduced by Ilillel II., nasi of the San¬ 
hedrin about 360. It is uncertain what the calendar 
of Ilillel originally contained, and when it was gener¬ 
ally adopted. In the Talmud there is no trace of it. 

Originally, the Hebrews employed numerals to 
distinguish one month from the other. The month 
in which the spring season (“Abib”) commenced 
was the first month (Ex. xii. 2; Deut. xvi. 1), the 
other months being accordingly called the second, 
third, etc. A few traces of names of months are 
met with in the earlier books of the Bible: Abib, 
the first month (Ex. l.c.); Ziw, the second month (I 
Kings vi. 1); Etanim, the seventh month (ib. viii. 
2); and Bui, the eighth month (I Kings vi. 38). In 
post-exilic books Babylonian names are employed; 
viz., Nisan, Iyyar, Siwan, Tammuz, Ab, Elul, Tisli- 
ri, Heshwan, Kislew, Tebet, Shebat, Adar, and We- 
Adar. 

Although the Hebrews reckoned by lunar months, • 
it was provided that the first month should be in 
the spring (Ex. xii. 2, xiii. 4; Deut. xvi. 1). As the 
lunar year consists of twelve months, or 354 days, 8 
hours, 876 parts, it is shorter, by 10 days, 21 hours, 
204 parts, than the solar year, and 
The Year, every two or three years the difference 
is equalized by the addition of a 
month, following the twelfth month. The year is 
then called a leap-year, and consists of 383 days, 21 
hours, 589 parts. Various methods were suggested 
for the equalization of the solar and lunar years (see 
‘ Ar. 8b et seq .; Pirke R. El. vii.; and Baraita of 
Samuel), but the cycle of Meton, or the Mahzor of the 
calendar of Hillel, prevailed. At first it was in the 
hands of the Sanhedrin to decide annually whether 
the year was to be a common year or a leap-year; 
and the decision was based on direct observation as 
to the signs of spring. In course.of. time, calculation 
was in this case also substituted for observation; 
and the sequence of common years and leap-years 
was permanently fixed. 

The fact that the civil year included only com¬ 
plete days, as well as some other consideration, set 
forth below in the principles of the Jewish calendar, 
caused variations in the number of days, both in 
the common year and in the leap-year. 


The following are the principles regulating the 
Jewish calendar: (1) The length of the astronom¬ 
ical lunar month is 29 days, 12 hours, 793 parts. 

(2) A synodical month has 29 or 30 days, and is ac¬ 
cordingly “haser” (defective), or “male” (full). 

(3) The first of Tishri is the day on which the 
“molad” (conjunction) of Tishri has taken place, 
except: (a) When the molad is at noon or later 
(“ Molad Zaken”). (b) When the molad is on a Sun¬ 
day, Wednesday, or Friday (“ Adu ” = HK)- (c) 
When the molad in a common year is on Tuesday, 
204 parts after 3 a.m (“ Gatrad ” = YittJi). (d) When 
the molad is on Monday, 589 parts after 9 a.m., in 
a year succeeding a leap-year (“ Betutakpat ” = 

The exceptions (“dehiyyot” = post¬ 
ponements) were introduced to provide that the 
Day of Atonement should not be on Sunday or Fri¬ 
day ( f Ar. l.c. p. 20), and that the seventh day of 
Tabernacles should not be on Saturday. Maimonides 
(“Yad,” Kiddush lia-Hodesh, v. 7) attempts to ex¬ 
plain these exceptions astronomically. The excep¬ 
tion of Molad Zaken provided that the first of Tishri 
should at least include six hours of the new astro¬ 
nomical month, in accordance with R. H. 20: “ if the 
molad takes place before noon, the moon can be seen 
the same day near sunset ”; and that same day was 
declared to be the first of Tishri. There was at least 
the possibility of experts discovering the small sickle 
of the moon six hours after the conjunction; and 
this possibility justified the authors of the calendar 
in fixing the day of the molad as the first of the 
new month, if the molad took place before noon. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made by a certain 
Ben Meir (923) to substitute 12 hours, 642 parts 
for “noon” (compare A. Harkavy, “Zikron La’aha- 
ronim,” and M. Friedlander, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
v. 196 et seq.). 

(4) The molad of Tishri of the first year was on 
Sunday, 204 parts after 11 p.m. (5) A common 
year, consisting of twelve months, has 353, 354, or 
355 days; a leap-year, consisting of 
Principles thirteen months, has 383, 384, or 385 
of the days. The effect of these variations 
Calendar, is the variation in the length of the 
months of Heshwan and Kislew, which 
have 29 and 30 days, 30 and 30 days, or 29 and 29 
days; the years are accordingly called “kesidrali” 
(regular), “shelemali” (perfect), or “haserah” (de¬ 
fective), and marked by the Hebrew letters 3, and 
n. These variations for the common year and for the 
leap-year, together with the changes as regards the 
day of the week on which the first of Tishri falls, 
are; ea, PQ an. V) and hT for the common 
year, and BO rQ 33 nn tWI CPT and n? for the leap- 
year; the letters a, J, H, T, denoting Monday, Tues¬ 
day, Thursday, and Saturday. 

(6) In the cycle (“mahzor”) of nineteen years the 
third, sixth, eighth, eleventh, fourteenth, seven¬ 
teenth, and nineteenth are leap-years; the rest are 
common years. Nineteen lunar years with seven 
extra months equal nineteen solar years minus one 
hour, four hundred and eighty-five parts. Some 
count the seven leap-years of the cycle differently, 
because they begin the first year of the first cycle 
differently. The solar year in the Jewish calendar, 
according to Samuel of Nehardea, is the same as the 
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Julian year. According toR Ada, the son of Aliabali 
(date unknown), it is 12 T 7 ? lunar months = 365 days, 
5 hours, 997-J-f parts (see Maimonides, “ Hil. Kiddush 
lia-Hodesh,” ix., x.). The year is divided into four 
equal seasons; and the beginning of a season is 
called in Hebrew “tekufali.” One tekufali is dis¬ 
tant from the next 91 days, 74- hours, according to 
Samuel, whose theory has been adopted for ritual 
purposes. 

As the Christian calendar is based on the solar 
year, and the Jewish calendar has only years of 
twelve or thirteen lunar months, the problem arises 
how to find for a given Jewish date the correspond¬ 
ing Christian date. The solution is as follows; 


Gi\ en: Sept. 24, 3 a.m., the first tekufali of Tishri, being 12 
fiays, 20 hours, 201 parts before the first rnolad of Tishri. What 
is the Christian date of the molad of Tishri 5061 (1901)? 

Solution: 5660 = 297 cycles (of 19 years) aud 17 years. The 
excess of 1 solar year over 1 lunar year = 10 days, 21 hours, 204 
parts; of 19 solar years over 1 cycle = 1 hour, 485 parts. 

In 297 cycles the excess = 17 days, 22 hours, 405 parts; in 17 
years the excess = 17 days, 19 hours, 870 parts. 

Deduct 12 days, 20 hours, 204 parts from the sum, and 12 days, 
21 hours, 1071 parts remain as the excess of 5660 solar years over 
5660 lunar years; i.e., the molad Tishri of 5661 is 12 days, 21 
hours, 1071 parts before Sept. 24, 3 a.m. = Sept. 11, y, min. after 
o a.m. (old style), or Sept. 24, 5 hours, y> min. (new style). 

The date of the first of Tishri is not necessarily 
that of the molad Tishri. According to rule 3 , it 
depends on the day of the week on which the molad 
takes place, whether the first of Tishri is the day of 
the molad, or one or two days later. In order to 
find the day of the week for the molad Tishri, pro¬ 
ceed in the above example as follows: 

The first molad Tishri was 2 daj*s, 5 hours, 204 parts. The ex¬ 
cess over complete weeks is in a common year 4 davs, 8 hours 
876 parts; in a leap-year, 5 days, 2i hours, 589 parts: in a cycle 
of 19 years, 2 days, 16 hours, 595 parts ; in 297 cycles, 11 common 
years, and 6 leap-years, it amounts to 0 days, 5 hours, 885 parts * 
added to the initial 2 days, 5 hours, 204 parts, the total is 2 days,' 
11 hours, 9 parts; i.e. the molad Tishri 5561 is on Monday \i 
mm. after 5 a.m., and the first of Tishri is on the same day - 
Monday, Sept, 24. u 

Gauss (“Monatliclie Correspondenz von Freili. v. 
Zacli,” v. 435) gives the following formula for find¬ 
ing the Christian date for the fifteenth of Nisan of 
the year A a.m. : 

12 A — li = 19 D -f- a; A = 4 E -f- b; M is an integral and m 
o S ^,^n! 0D ’* M + m = 32-0440932 -f 1.5542418 a -f 0.25 b - 
U.UUdli n 34 A. Explanation of the equation: Let M, m, a, b, c, 
have the same signification as above, T = initial date of Nisan 1 
(the day of the molad) of the year 1 a.m. with the hours and 
halakim of the molad Tishri of the year 2 (i.e. March 33, 583)* 
y lunar month 1 h. 485 h . 

K JO- L = -jg—-* ThenM-j-m = T- (A-l) 

r (A ” P L -r (6 - 1) 0.25 = T - (A-l) (19 - 12) X 
- etc. - T r K \12 A — 12) - etc, = T -f K (12 A - 2) - 10 K 

, e /5* “ T + ( J 2 $ JTo 1T) ~ 10 K “ etc * = T - 10 K + K (12 A 

“ AL 4- L — 0.2.-J b - 0.25, T-10KtL + 14 = 

valuedw h U a h 0 ' 25 iS disregarded ln order t0 ^crease the 
value of M by 6 hours and thus to exclude Molad Zaken; and 

addition or subtraction of a multiple of 19 does not alter the re- 

Further, M+3A+r>b-f5 = 7 F-f e. if c = 2, 4 or 6 the 
fifteenth of^Nisan is on the (M-|-l)th day of March; if c = l" 
a> 6, m> 0.63287037, - on the (M-f2)th of March, and if 
c — o, a > 11, and m ^0.89772376 Nisan 15 is on the (M-f-l)th 
of March ; in all other cases, on the Mth of March. 

• ^ iS formula is intended to determine on which 
day of the week the Mth of March falls: the ex¬ 
cess of days over complete weeks is 1 day in ordi- 
nary 3 r ears, 2 days in leap-years, or o days in every 


4 years. The first of March of the year 1 was on 
Saturday; the excess of days over complete weeks 
from the first of March of the year 1 to the Mth of 
March of the year A is = 6 + M + f (A - b) + (b - 1 ) 
= + V (A—b) + 5+ b (because addition or sub¬ 

traction of a multiple of 7 does not alter the result) 
= M + 3 A - 2b + 5 = M + 3 A+ 5 b+ 5 . 

In order to facilitate the comparison of the two 
systems of dates, tables are appended which show 
the date for each day in 1,000 years from the year 
1001 to 2000. In Table I. the first column gives the 
years of the common era; the second column, those 
of the era of the creation (according to Jewish tradi¬ 
tion, the asterisks indicating the leap-years); in the 
third columns the letters “r,” 44 p,” and “d” indicate 
whether the Hebrew year is regular, perfect, or de¬ 
fective; the next column has the figures 2 , 3 , 5 , 7 to 
indicate whether the first of Tishri is 
Relation on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, or 
of Jewish. Saturday. The last column gives the 
and difference between the standard dates 
Christian of Table II. and the actual dates of the 
Dates. year in question: e.g., 1110 c.e. or 
4870* a.m. p. 7—7 (i.e., the year 1110 
c.e.) corresponds to 4870 a.m., which is a leap-year 
having 13 months, and perfect, having 385 days, the 
first of Tishri, Saturday, and 7 days before Sept. 4 . 

This difference has to be added to the Christian 
date if that is sought from the given Jewish date, 
and deducted from the Jewish date if the latter is 
sought from the given Christian date. As regards 
the Jewish date between Nisan and Elul of the year 
x, or the Christian date between March and Deccm- 
bei, use the difference given for x -j- 1 ; otherwise 
that for the year x. 

Table II. contains the Jewish and Christian dates 
of one year, beginning first of Nisan, and March 11 ; 
and having Tishri 1 on Sept. 4 . As the Christian 
year is longer than the Jewish common yenr, the 
table lias been extended to the end of Nisan of the 
succeeding year. From Kislew onward there are 
three lines for each month, marked ** r, ” “ p, ” and “ d , 77 
and according as the year is regular, perfect, or de¬ 
fective, the one or the other line is to be used. In 
We-Adar 44 r,” 44 p,” and “d” have each two lines, 
marked respectively “ c ” and 44 1 , ” the one for the com¬ 
mon Christian year, the second for the Christian leap- 
year. The first column of dates contains the dates 
for the first days of Rosh-hodesh of those months 
which have two days Rosh-hodesh. The difference 
between the dates of any particular year and this 
standard table (Table I, 5th column) applies to the 
months from Tishri onward in that year, and also to 
the months from Nisan to Elul of the previous year 
(and from January to March of that year, and from 
March to December of the previous year). The dates 
which fall on the same day of the week as the first of 
Tishri are printed in heavier figures. The following 
two examples illustrate the use of the tables: 

Maimonides was born Nisan 14, 4895; find the corresponding 
Christian date. In Table I. is found 4895 a.m. corresponds to 
lloo C.E.; and that the number of difference for 4896 (which also 
applies to the last six months of 4895) is 6. in Table II the 
fourteenth of Nisan corresponds to March 24; add 6, and the re¬ 
sult- is; March 30.1135. The first of Tishri, according to Table 
I., was on Tuesday, and the fourteenth of Nisan, occupying 
the fifth place from the date in heavy figures, was on Saturday. 
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What Hebrew date corresponds to Aug. 15, 1520? Table I.; 
1521 = 5281 un 9. Table II.: Aug. 15 = Elul 10; Deduct 9. 
Hence: Aug. 15,1520 = Elul 1, 5280. 

According to Table I., the lirst of Tishri is on Thursday, and 
inTable II. Elul 1 closely precedes the date printed in heavier 
figures. Elul 1, 5280, was on a Wednesday. 

There arc two cycles: the large cycle (“mahzor 
gaclol ”) of twenty-eight solar years, and the small 
cycle of nineteen lunar years. In twenty-eight solar 
years the tekufot (according to Samuel) complete 
their course of variations as regards the hour of the 
day, and the day of the week; and New-Year’s 
Day (Jan. 1) follows exactly the same 
Cycle order every twenty-eight years as re- 
or Mahzor. gards the day of the week. The cycle 
of nineteen lunar years (the cycle of 
Meton) determines the secfuence of common years 
and leap-years in the Jewish calendar, because nine¬ 
teen lunar years with seven extra months of seven 
leap-years approximately equal nineteen solar 
years. 

Thirteen small cycles, = 247 years, form the cycle 
(“ ‘iggul ”) of Rabbi Nahshon. This cycle has al¬ 
most an exact number of weeks, only 905 parts 
being wanted to complete the last week. The first 
of Tishri after 247 years falls on the same day of the 
week for a long period, but by no means forever, 
on account of the deficiency of 905 parts; nor does 
the same order of the years as regards their charac¬ 
teristics repeat itself after 247 years. 

The cycles of “ shemittali ” (seven years), of year of 
release, and of “yobel” (fifty years = jubilee), 
do not affect the Jewish calendar. 


The following is a list of the dates of Jewish fes¬ 
tivals and fasts: 

Nisan 14. Eve of Passover. 

15. Passover, first day. 

16. second day. 

17-20. Hoi ha-mo‘ed, or middle days. 

21. Passover, seventh day. 

22. “ eighth day. 

Iyyar 18. Lag ba-‘omer, or thirty-third of the ‘Omer. 
Siwan 6. Shabu'ot or Pentecost, first day. 

7. 11 “ “ second day, 

Tammnz 17- Fast of Tammuz. 

Ab 9. " ‘ k Ah. 

Tishri 1. New Year, first day. 

2. “ “ second day. 

8. Fast of Gedaliah. 

10. Day of Atonement. 

15. Tabernacles, first, day. 

16. “ second day. 

17-2L Hoi ha-mo L ed, or middle days. 

21. Hoshana rabba. 

22. Eighth-day Festival. 

23. Rejoicing of the Law. 

Kislew 25. Hanukkah, first day. 

Tebet 10. Fast of Tebet. 

Shebat 15. New Year for trees. 

Adar 13. Fast of Esther j 

14. Purirn >in common years. 

15. Shushan Purirn ) 

Adar 14-15. Purim Katan *j 

We-Adar 13. Fast of Esther j. in ] ea p_y ears , 

14. Purim 

15. Shushan Purim J 

Bibliography : Isaac Israeli, Yesod ‘ Olarn ; Slonimski, Yesocl 
ha-Ibbur ; A. Schwartz, Der Jildische Kalender , Breslau, 
1872; Al-Biruni, The Chronology of the Ancient Nations, 
London, 1879; S. B. Bamaby. The Jewish and Mohammedan 
Calendar , London, 1901: I. Loeb. Tables du CaUn drier 
Juif, Paris, 1886. Maimonides, Mishneh Torah , Hil. Kid- 
dush ha-Hodcsh ; Abraham Cohen Pimentel, Minhat Kohcn r 
Amsterdam, 1668. r _ 
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TABLE I. 

Showing Dates for Each Day in a Thousand Years from the Year 4761 (1001 O.E.) 

to 5760 (2000 C.E.). 

Note.—The letters “ r,” “ p,” “ 0,” in the third column indicate whether the Jewish year is regular, perfect, or defective. The 
(lg ures 2, 3, 5, 7, in column 4, indicate the day of the week (Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday) on which Tishri 1 falls. 
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CALF, GOLDEN". — Biblical 
Data: A portable image overlaid 
with gold, made by Aaron at Mount 
Sinai (Ex. xxxii.). As the text stands, 
it narrates how Moses had gone up 
into the mountain to receive the Ten 
Words, and remained forty days. 
When the people found his return 
delayed they asked Aaron to make 
for them gods which shouldgo be¬ 
fore them. At Aaron’s request they 
took off the gold rings worn by the 
women and children in the camp. 
These he took and “fashioned it with 
a graving tool and made it a molten 
calf.” An altar was built before it 
and a feast to Yiiwii celebrated. 

Meantime Moses in the mountain 
had been warned by Yiiwii of the de¬ 
fection of the people, and he now 
came down. Much surprised and 
angered when he found what was ac¬ 
tually going on, he cast the tables 
of the Ten Words to the ground and 
broke them. He took the calf—which 
seems to have really been of wood 
overlaid with gold—and burned it till 
the wood was charred, and then pul¬ 
verized the gold and strewed it on the 
water of the brook they drank from. 
Moses then demanded of Aaron an 
explanation of his conduct, and re¬ 
ceived one truly Oriental in character 
(see Ex. xxxii. 22 to 24). Then, 
seeing that the people were “ broken 
loose,” Moses called for all on the side 
of Ynwn to come and stand by him, 
whereupon all the sons of Levi 
gathered themselves together, and at 
the command of Moses went through¬ 
out the camp and slew 3,000 men— 
apparently all those that had been 
leaders in the image-worship. At 
Moses’ command these avengers then 
gathered to receive the blessing of 
Ymvn. 

On the morrow Moses assembled 
the people, and told them that they 
had grievously sinned, but that pos¬ 
sibly he could atone for them, lie 
then prayed that he might himself be 
punished and the sin of the people 
forgiven, and was told by Ynwn to 
go on and lead the people forward; 
that those who had sinned should bear 
their own sin, and that one day He 
would punish them. 

J. JR. G. A. B. 

-In Rabbinical Literature: 

Next to the fall of man, the worship 
of the golden calf is, in rabbinical 
theology, regarded as the sin fraught 
with the direst consequences to the 
people of Israel. “ There is not a mis¬ 
fortune that Israel has suffered which 
is not partly a retribution for the sin 
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of the calf ” (Sanli. 102a). The very seriousness of the 
offense leads the Rabbis to find circumstances extenu¬ 
ating the guilt of the people, and to apologize for 
Aaron’s part in the disgraceful affair. The initia¬ 
tive was taken not by the Israelites, but by the 
Egyptians who had joined them at the time of the 
Exodus (Ex. xii. 38), and who were the source of a 
great deal of trouble to Moses and the Israelites 
(Num. xi. 4); for the Egyptians, when the time 
fixed for Moses’ descent from the mountain had ex¬ 
pired. came in a body—forty thousand of them, ac¬ 
companied by two Egyptian magicians, Yanos and 
Yambros, the same who imitated Moses in producing 
the signs and the plagues in Egypt—to Aaron, and 
told him that it was the sixth hour of the fortieth 
day since Moses left, the hour he named for his re¬ 
turn (a play upon the word Ex. xxxii. 1 = 

&& “the six [hours] have come”), and that 
Moses had not yet returned: he. would never come. 
Satan took advantage of the opportunity, and 
brought gloom and confusion into the world to 
alarm the" people. Then he told them Moses was 
dead, as the sixth hour had come and he had not ar¬ 
rived. Seeing lie was not believed, he showed them 
a bed in the mountain with Moses in it. This con¬ 
vinced them that Moses w r as really dead; and they de¬ 
manded that Aaron make them a god (Sliab. 89a; 
Tan., Ki Tissa, 19). Hereupon Hur stepped in and 
rebuked them for their ingratitude to the God who 
had performed so many miracles for them. He was at 
once put to death, and Aaron was threatened with the 
same fate. The latter saw that he must accede to 
their request, but lie sought a device whereby the exe¬ 
cution of their demand would either lie made impossi¬ 
ble or at least be delayed until Moses came; for lie 
was not ensnared by the wiles of Satan. So he ordered 
them to bring the golden ornaments of their wives; 
knowing that the women would be more grateful to 
God, and would refuse to part with their jewels for 
idolatrous purposes. Ilis expectation was realized. 
Their jewels could not be obtained; and the men 
had to give their own. Aaron had no choice but to 
put the gold into the fire. A calf came out alive 
and skipping! 

One explanation is that this was due to the mag¬ 
ical manipulation of the Egyptian sorcerers. Another 
is more ingenious: On the night of the Exodus, 
Moses searched all Egypt for Joseph’s remains, but 
could not find them. At last Serali, the daughter of 
Asher, pointed out to him the place in the Nile 
where the Egyptians had sunk an iron chest con¬ 
taining Joseph’s bones (Tan., l.c .: Ex. It. xli. 7). 
Moses took a splinter, wrote on it the wordsTIE> 
(“Come up, ox ”; Joseph being compared to an ox ; 
see Deut. xxxiii. 17), and threw it into the water, 
whereupon the chest rose to the surface (Tan., Be- 
sh all ah, ii.; Tosef., Sotali, iv. 7; Sotali 13a). This 
splinter was secured by Micah, and when Aaron 
cast the gold into the fire, he sent the splinter after 
the gold, and as a result a calf came out (see Micah, 
the Image of). 

Another reason given for this aberration of the 
people is that when God came down on Mount Sinai 
to give the Law, he appeared in the chariot with the 
four beasts of Ezekiel. These the people saw; and 


it was one of them, the ox (Ezek. i. 10), that they 
made an image of and worshiped. This was one of 
the pleas Moses made to palliate the offense of the 
people (Ex. R. xliii. 8 ). 

The tribe of Levi did not join in the worship of 
the calf (Yoma 66 b). If all the people had abstained 
from worshiping it, the tables of stone would not have 
been broken, and as a result the Law would never 
have been forgotten in Israel, and no nation could 
have had any power over the Hebrews (‘Er. 54a). 

The mysterious w~ay in which Aaron described the 
origin of the golden calf gave rise to superstitious 
beliefs; and it was ordained by the Rabbis that this 
part of the account of the golden calf (Ex. xxxii. 
21-25, 35 ) should be read at public worship in the 
original, but should not be translated by the “met- 
urgeman ” (Meg. iv. 10; Tosef. Meg. iv. [iff.] 36; Yer. 
zb. iv. 75c; Bab. ib. 25b). 

j. sr. I. Hu. 

-In Mohammedan Literature : The story of 

the golden calf is mentioned in the Koran (suras xx. 
88 et seej., vii. 149 et seq.) as follows: “Thereupon 
[after he had received the Law on the mountain] 
Moses returned to his people, angry and afflicted, 
and said: ‘ . . . Did the time [of m 3 ' absence] seem 
too long to 3 T ou, or did 3 'ou desire that wrath from 
your Lord should fall upon you because you have 
broken the promise given to me? ’ They answered: 
‘ We have not broken our promise given to }'ou of 
our own authority, but we were made to bring loads 
of the ornaments of the people, and we cast them 
[into the fire], and Al-Samiri did likewise.’ And 
he brought forth unto them a living, bellowing calf. 

And they said: ‘ This is your God and 
In the the God of Moses, but he hath forgot- 
Koran. , ten him.’ . . . Moses said: 4 0 Aaron, 
what hindered you, when you saw 
them do wrong, from following me [to the moun¬ 
tain]; have you been disobedient to my order?* 
Aaron answered: ‘Oh, son of my mother, do not 
lay hold of my beard or my head—behold the people 
made me weak and almost murdered me.’ And 
Moses said: ‘How about 3 'ou, O Samiri?’ He an¬ 
swered: ‘ I saw what they did not see, and I took a 
handful [of dust] from the footsteps of the messen¬ 
ger and cast it. Thus did my mind guide me.’ 
Moses said: ‘ Go away, and this shall be your pun¬ 
ishment in life that you say [to every one you 
meet] : “ Touch me not ”; and a threat is awaiting 
you which you shall not escape. And see, your idol 
which you have worshiped, we shall burn and throw 
the ashes into the sea ’ ” (compare also suras ii. 48-51, 
86 , 87; iv. 152). 

When Moses departed for Sinai he made Aaron 
his deputy. During the absence of Moses, Aaron 
reminded the people that the ornaments which they 
had were stolen booty, and told them that they must 
bury them in a common hole until Moses should 
decide what was to be done with them. This they 
'did. Samiri threw a clod of the earth, which the 
horse of the messenger Gabriel had thrown up, on 
the spot where they had hidden their ornaments; 
and thereupon God brought forth the calf (Tabari). 

This Arabic legend, in describing the fate of Sa¬ 
miri as that of a man compelled to wander, barred 
from all intercourse with his fellow-men, whom he 
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himself is bound to warn by His pitiful cry, “Touch 
me not,” to come not near him, seems to be one of 
the earliest forms into which was cast the later story 
of the Wandering Jew current among Christians. 
Tet on the whole this assumption is inadmissible. 
Samiri according to Geiger, is identical with 8am- 
ael. According to the Arabic commentators, how¬ 
ever, and, lately, according to Frankel (“Z. D. M. 
G.” lvi. 73, with especial reference totlosea viii. 5), 
Samiri is indebted for his name to the fact that he 
belonged to the Samaritan sect. Mohammed knew, 
perhaps, how much this sect was hated, and (accord¬ 
ing to the report of an old but evidently lost Midrash) 
made the seducer a Samaritan in spite of all chronol¬ 
ogy. So Baidawi (also Palmer’s translation of this 
sura) holds him to have been “the 
Samiri’s Samaritan.” This accounts at once 
Identity both for the role here ascribed to him 
with and the fate meted out to him. 
Samael. Mohammed carried in his mind many 
rabbinical conceits, but in a much 
confused form. He had an indistinct impression 
of the rabbinical prejudices against the Samari¬ 
tans, among which the fact that they worshiped 
an animal idol and poured out libations to it on 
their holy mountain was not the least (Yer. *Al). 
Zarali v. 44d, at foot; Hul. 6a). But the fact 
that the idol imputed to the Samaritans was a dove 
and not a calf became confused in his recollection of 
hearsay rabbinical stories. It was enough for him 
to know that the Samaritans were looked upon by 
the Jews as idolaters or even worse (Yer. Ta'anit 

iv. 66b; Yer. M. Iv. iii. S3b, middle), to make the 
Samaritan the arch-seducer,and artificer, by “ ma^ic ” 
of the idol. That the Jews would hold no inter¬ 
course witli the Samaritans may also have been 
among the disjointed fragments of Mohammed’s 
Biblical and rabbinical lore. Hence under the de¬ 
cree his “ Samaritan ” was condemned to wander and 
never to permit another to defile himself by close 
contact. 

That not Aaron, hut another, was the real culprit 
in the making of the calf is also reported in a rab¬ 
binical account (Sanli. 102, 2), according to which 
Micali (Judges xvii. et seq.) was its maker. The 
threatening of Aaron and the bleating of the calf 
are likewise founded on rabbinical sources (Sanh 
o; Pirke R. El. 45). 

Before the expulsion of Samiri, Moses (in accord¬ 
ance with Ex. xxxii. 20 et seq.) ordered the calf to be 
reduced to dust and the powder mixed with their 
drinking-water (sura ii. 87). When they drank the 
water it caused them great pain, and they called 
upon Moses for help. Then Moses told them to slay 
one another (sura ii. 51). Thus 70,000 were killed. 
The Loid sent an intense darkness to prevent their 
seeing one another, so that recognition of the corpses 
should not induce them to forbear (“ jalal al-din ”). 
FinaHy, the crying of the women*and children 
moved the heart of Moses, who prayed to God to 
stop the murdering, and his prayer was answered 
immediately. 

: Gei?ei% BfhsUet Mohammedansdem Juden- 
Uiume Aufycnommen ? pp. 105-168; Weil. Bihlisch*Le- 
uenden tier Mmelmtinncr , pp. 109,172; m. Grfinbaum Near 
Beitragc zur 8 emitisehen Saqcnlmmlc . p. 109 ’ 

E * G * M. Sc.—E. G. IT. 


■-Critical View : As the Exodus narrative stands, 

it is clearly composite. For example, in verse 7 
Moses is warned that the people have sinned; and 
in verses 9 to 12 he seems to understand clearly what 
their sin is, and yet in verses 16 to 19 he is greatly 
surprised at what has occurred. Again, verses 7 to 
12 represent Moses as praying for the sinners before 
he came down from the mount, while verses 30 to 34 
represent him as praying practically the same prayer 
the day after the destruction of the image was over. 
Palpably the two are of different authorship. 
Again, verses 25 to 29 describe the vengeance that 
was executed on the sinners, while verse 34 regards 
it as still future. Critics therefore regard the narra¬ 
tive as made up of strata from two documents 
(Jahvist and Elohist), though they do not altogether 
agree as to the points of division. The main stra¬ 
tum of the story is, however, thought to come from 
the Ephraimitish writer (Elohist), though there are 
a sufficient number of points in the story taken from 
the Jahvist to show that his work also contained the 
narrative. 

The purpose of the original story seems to have 
been, as Budde thinks, to account for the selection 
of the tribe of Levi for the priesthood. A great 
crisis in the worship had arisen in which the Levites 
had stood for Yuwir, and punished all that opposed 
themselves, so that they were consecrated to the serv¬ 
ice of the priesthood (see Levi and the literature 
cited below). Many critics see in it a polemic 
against the calf-worship of Beth-el and Dan, and no 
doubt an Ephraimitish writer of the prophetic circles 

of tlie time of Uosea "would shape the tale with a 
view to the religious reforms in which lie was inter¬ 
ested. It is probable that at this time there was 
introduced into the story the view that the offense 
punished by the Levites was the making of a calf; 
but it also seems likely that there underlies the pres¬ 
ent narrative a much earlier form of the tale, a form 
that pictured some other crisis in which the Levites 
distinguished themselves and thus were elected as 
the priestly tribe. 

Bibliography: Kuenen, Hexateueh , p. 251, London, 1886: 
Kittel, History of the Hebrews , i. 199 et seq., London, 1895; 
Bacon, Triple Tradition of the Exodus , pp. 127-138, Hart¬ 
ford, 1894 ; Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile , pp. 85 et 
seq.. New York, 1899; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby. 
Hexateueh , ii. 130-182, London, 1900; and the commentaries 
on Exodus , especially those of Dillmann and Holzlnger. 

JR- G. A. B. 


CALF-WORSHIP—Critical View; Among the 
Hebrews, as among the other agricultural Semites, the 
bull was associated with deity in a sacred character 
(see Ox). The form in which this thought found 
expression in Israel was in their representation of 
Yiiwh by an image of an ox or bull made of gold 
(compare I Kings xii. 28). In consequence of the 
costliness of the metal, the images were small, and 
from their size, rather than from the age of the ani¬ 
mal regarded sacred, were called “calves.” In the 
earlier time the images were carved out of wood 
(compare Moore, “Judges,” pp. 375 et seq.): but 
with the increase of wealth it became the custom to 
make them of gold. These golden images were cast 
in molds, and consequently were called “molten 
images.” They seem to have been in use in the old 
nomadic times, since they are mentioned in the two 
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Covenant Documents (Ex. xxxiv. 17; xx. 23), 
whereas the older practise of making images of wood 
persisted more as a pri vate custom. In the Decalogue 
(Deut. v. 8.; Ex. xx. 4) the prohibition does not 
specify molten gods and those of silver and gold, 
but extends to all images representing Ynwir. 

It has been often held (for example, by Renan and 
Maspero) that this calf-worship was derived from 
Egypt; but that view is now generally abandoned. 
The Egyptians worshiped the living animal, and not 
an image; and the prevalence of bull-worship 
among agricultural Semites sufficiently accounts for 
the origin. Among the Hebrews, the bull was a sym¬ 
bol of strength (compare Num. xxiii. 22, xxiv. 7). 

Ex. xxxii. attributes the making of a golden calf 
to Aaron at Mount Sinai (sec Calf, Golden). 
The critics assert that this is hardly possible; 
since the bull is the symbol of divinity only among 
settled agriculturists, and not among nomads such 
as the Israelites then were. The narrative in ques¬ 
tion is declared by them to be in reality a prophetic 
polemic against the calves of Jeroboam. 

Jeroboam, in making the sanctuaries of Betli-el 
and Dan the recipients of his royal patronage, placed 
in them images of Yhwii made of gold in this calf 
form, the fame of which went far and wide (com¬ 
pare I Kings xii. 23; II Kings x. 29; II Cliron. xi. 
14, 15). The Deuteronomic author of Kings attrib¬ 
utes the origination of these representations of 
Yiiwh to Jeroboam, but this some critics question. 
Jeroboam, it has been assumed, simply revived an 
old custom; and it is probable that the silver image 
of Yhwh in tlie Temple of Micali (Judges xvii., 
xviii.) was in tliisform. Similar images were per¬ 
haps in the Temple at Gilgal (Amos v. 4 et seq .; 
IIos. iv. 15, ix. 15, xii. 11 [12]; compare G. A. 
Smith, “Book of Twelve Prophets,” i. 37), and 
at Samaria (Hos. viii. 5), though Wellliausen and 
Nowack are of the opinion that “ Samaria ” is in this 
latter passage used for the whole kingdom and not 
for the city. 

The prophets of the northern kingdom inveighed 
continually against the rites connected with these 
calf-shrines; and with the overthrow of that king¬ 
dom they disappear. There are no traces of this 
form of calf-worship in the southern kingdom; 
though the twelve oxen on which rested the great 
laver in the Temple of Solomon (I Kings vii. 25; II 
Kings xvi. 17; Jer. lii. 20) are regarded as evidence 
that there was some sacred character attached to the 
bull. 

Bibliography: Kuenen, Religion of Isj'ael , i. 73-75, 
235-236, 260-263, 545-547; Baethgen, Bcitriigc zur Scmiti- 
schcn RcUgionsgcschichtc, pp. 108 ctscq.; Robertson, Early 
Religion of Israel, cli. lx.; Baudissin, Studicn , etc., vol. i.; 
Konig, Hauptprohleme , etc., pp. 55-58; Dillmann, Alttesta- 
mentliche Theologie , pp. 98, 99, 166, 167; Sayce, Hibbert 
Lectures , 1887, pp. 2S9 et seq.; Jensen, Kosmologie tier 
Babylonier , pp. 88 et seq . 

J. JR. G. A. B. 

CALIFORNIA; One of the United States of 
America on the Pacific coast. There exists no au¬ 
thenticated record of the activities of Jews in Cali¬ 
fornia prior to 1849. During that year, attracted by 
the discoveries of gold, large numbers of them ven¬ 
tured into the new El Dorado, scattering over the 
entire area of the gold-fields. (A partial list of the 
Jewish pioneers of California is given in Markens, 


“The Hebrews in America,” pp. 836, 337; but the 
list needs revision.) The constituent elements of the 
nascent Jewish communities came from every part 
of the world, including Australia, and some of them 
from the east and south of the United States. Di¬ 
vine services were held for the first time in San 
Francisco on Kippur Day, 1849, in a tent owned by 
Louis Franklin, and were attended by about ten 
persons (Leeser’s “Occident,” vii. 480; “Chronicles 
of Emanu-El,” p. 16). The organization of the Jew¬ 
ish community was completed between July and 
October of the following j^ear (see San Francisco). 
While the San Francisco community is the oldest 
as regards the date or dates of its organization, it 
received, after the collapse of many of the mining 
ventures, large accessions from the Jewish settlers 
in the gold regions. Many Jews had found their 
way to the mines, notably along the 
Early Com- American river; and in Placer, Ama- 

munities. dor, and Yuba counties — then the 
centers of the gold excitement—and 
at every prominent point of settlement a Jewish 
“mining” congregation or benevolent society began 
to flourish. As most of these institutions have now 
passed out of existence, it may be Avell to preserve 
a partial record of them in this permanent form. 
For a complete list see “Emanu-El,” Dec. 21, 1900, 
xi.. No. 6. 

Sonora: Hebrew Benevolent Society organized 
in 1852. A burial-ground is still cared for by the 
few r families resident in the village. 

Stockton: Congregation Re‘im Ahubim organized 
1S53 from a previously existing society (1851) for 
the care of the Jewish insane. In 1852 there were 
three Jewish inmates in the State Asylum for the 
Care of the Insane at this place. 

Los Angeles : In 1854 an Israelite named Car¬ 
valho, of Sephardic extraction, a member of General 
Fremont’s expedition, settled in Los Angeles and 
suggested the founding of a benevolent society. 
Religious services ivere held as early as 1852 (see 
Los Angeles). 

Nevada City; The Nevada Hebrew Society w r as 
organized in 1855. Objects; “ To hold religious serv¬ 
ices, maintain a burying-ground for members and 
others, and assist the needy with pecuniary aid. ” In 
1857 the society numbered twenty members. 

Jackson: Congregation organized for the au¬ 
tumn holidays of 1856. At a meeting held x\pril 18, 
1857, it ivas decided to build a synagogue, the first 
erected in the mining districts. This synagogue still 
exists, but, owing to the migration of the members 
of the congregation, is subverted to secular purposes. 

Fiddletown : Organization in 1857 of a Jewish 
society “for the furtherance of religious and human¬ 
itarian interests.” 

Jesu Maria : A mining camp in Amador county, 
wiiere services were held by Jewish miners in 1853. 
In 1857 a society for “ the maintenance of religious 
services and the care of the sick and poor ” w~as or¬ 
ganized; but the records w'erc not kept, and details 
are not obtainable. 

Marysville: Congregation B'nai BTith (defunct) 
organized Nov. 8, 1857, a Hebrew r benevolent soci¬ 
ety having existed since 1852. In Aug., 1860, the 
Jewish population numbered 23 families, exclusive 
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of 105 bachelors. At the present date the town 
contains four Jewish families. 

Sacramento: Congregation organized 1857 out 
of previously existing societies, which had flourished 
since 1S51 (see Sacramento). 

Grass Valley : A Jewish society organized Sept. 
8, 1856, and a congregation for the autumn holidays 
of 1857. 

Shasta: The Hebrew Indigent Sick and Burial 
Society organized March 1, 1857. 

Folsom : Organization of the Hebrew Benevolent 
■Society in 1S59. 

There existed Jewish burial-places which were 
owned by* these extinct societies in Sonora, Oro- 
ville, Nevada City, Folsom, and Grass Valley; 
and these are piously cared for by the descendants 
of the settlers or families subsequently arrived. 
After 1S70 most of the organizations mentioned be¬ 
came defunct, the population having either shifted 
to the new metropolitan centers or returned to the 
East. Out of a few of them small B’nai B’ritli 
lodges were organized and incorporated with Dis¬ 
trict No. 4 of that order. Congregations remain at 
the following points, besides the smaller ones given 
below: San Francisco (6), Los Angeles (2), Sacra¬ 
mento (1), Stockton (2), Oakland (2), San Jose (1), 
San Diego (1); total, 15, 

The Jews were prominent in the organization of 
the new state of California. So far as the record 
has been completed mention can be 

State made of Solomon IIeydenfeldt, chief 
Activity, justice of the supreme court of Cali¬ 
fornia (1852-57); Henry A. Lyons, one 
of the first three justices of the same court; Wash¬ 
ington Bartlett, alcalde of San Francisco in 1849, 
and governor of California in 1S87; Elkan Hcyden- 
feldt, brother of Solomon, and Isaac Cardoza, both 
members of the California legislature of 1852; Sam¬ 
uel Marx, United States appraiser of the port of San 
Francisco; Joseph Shannon, county treasurer of 
San Francisco in 1851; A. C. Labatt, an alderman of 
San Francisco in the same year; besides a large num¬ 
ber of business men. Of the latter there may be 
mentioned the brothers Seligman, William, Henry, 
Jesse, and James, of San Francisco, afterward emi¬ 
nent in finance; Louis Sloss and Lewis Gerstle, of 
Sacramento, afterward founders of the Alaska 
Commercial Company; and of Los Angeles the 
Heilman and Newmark families, the former now 
leading financiers, and the latter still one of the s 
representative Jewish pioneer families of southern 
California. 

During the mining period the commercial skill of 
the Hebrew traders developed relations with the 
East and with Europe (Soule, “Annals of San Fran¬ 
cisco ”). The financial transactions of the early gold 
period are represented in part by the names of'’He¬ 
brews like Benjamin Davidson, agent of the Roths¬ 
childs, Albert Priest of Rhode Island, Albert Dyer 
of Baltimore, and the three brothers Lazard, now 
composing the international banking house of Lazard 
Freres (Paris, London, and San Francisco); besides 
the Seligmans (see above), the Glaziers, and the 
Wormsers, all now in New York, but industrial and 
financial pioneers of California. 

Out of the slenderest beginnings—for most of these 


youths were not overburdened with means—came 
forth a number of the proudest business enterprises 
of the coast and of the United States. Moritz 
Friedlander, about 1870, was one of the grain 
kings of the country; Michael Reese, one of the 
extensive realty brokers; and Adolph Sutro, an 
engineer, whose famous exploitation of the Coin- 
stock lodes by means of the Sutro tunnel has become 
an interesting chapter in the mining history of the 
United States. While many of the early commer¬ 
cial firms have passed away, others remain as monu¬ 
ments of pioneer industry and foresight, strong 
financial concerns worthily maintained by the sec¬ 
ond and third generations. The London, Paris, and 
American Bank (Sigmund Greenebaum, Richard Alt- 
scliul) is still the agency of its founders, Lazard 
Freres; the Anglo-Californian Bank (Philip N. 
Lilientlial, Ignatz Steinhart) is the successor of the 
Seligman interests; and the Nevada Bank, the 
Union Trust Company, and the Farmers and Mer¬ 
chants’ Bank of Los Angeles (Isaiah W. Heilman, 
Herman W. Heilman, I. W. Heilman, Jr.) ire three 
institutions representing a number of financial inter¬ 
ests of national magnitude and importance. The 
great coal-fields, of the Northwest and of Canada 
owe much to the exploitation of John 
Pioneer Rosenfeld; and the seal-fisheries of 
Work in Alaska, as well as the mineral and 
Alaska, other resources of that territory, were 
developed by Jewish successors of the 
Hudson Bay Company, the Alaska Commercial Com¬ 
pany, and its more modern competitors, the North 
American Commercial Company (Herman Liebes, 
Isaac Liebes) and Blum A Rotli (Leon Blum and 
Daniel Roth). 

The Jews of California are similarly prominent in 
the professions. In medicine and surgery the lead¬ 
ing names are: Hirschfelder (internal medicine), one 
of the physicians to the late President McKinley; 
Rosenstirn (surgery and gynecology); Rcgensburger 
(skin diseases); Newmark (nervous diseases); Abrams 
(lung diseases); Barkan and Arnold (eye and ear). 
Among the younger physicians of California of 
Jewish extraction Joseph Erlanger, now a professor 
of physiological chemistry at Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, Baltimore, may be prominently mentioned. 

In law the names of Charles L. Ackerman, Jacob 
B. Reinstein, Jesse W. Lilientlial, and Marcus Rosen¬ 
thal represent a class of attorneys remarkable for 
legal acumen and capacity. In the arts Ernest 
Peixotto, scion of an illustrious family, has become 
an eminent representative of his people, and in eco¬ 
nomics his sister. Dr. Jessica Blanche Peixotto, holds 
an established position. 

The universities and colleges have their quota of 
Jewish scholars. Among them are the following: 

In the University of California, College of Agri¬ 
culture, Jaffa; Department; of Mathematics, Wilz- 
cynski; German faculty, Putzker, Senger; Semitic 
Department, Voorsanger, Margolis; medical faculty, 

D’Ancona, Levison; hoard of regents, Heilman, 
Reinstein. In the faculty of Cooper Medical College 
are Hirschfelder, Barkan, and Harris. In music, Ja¬ 
cob H.Roswald, Cantor Edward J. Stark, Henry Hey 
man, Landsberger, Sigmund Becl, and Louis Lisser 
(professor of music at Mills’s Seminaiy) represent 
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abilities recognized throughout the West. Louis 
Sloss until his recent demise was treasurer of the 
University of California, being succeeded by Lewis 
Oerstle; Julius Jacobs is the subtreasurer of the 
United States at San Francisco, and Herman Silver 
W as director of the United States Mint at Denver, Col. 

The bench of California now has Max C. Sloss, 
one of the youngest, but acknowledged to be one 
of the most learned, of the judges of the superior 
court of San Francisco. Julius Kalin is now mem¬ 
ber of Congress from the Fourth California District 
(San Francisco). 

In journalism, M. II. De Young, proprietor of the 
San Francisco “Chronicle,” is well known; and in 
literature the native authoress, Emma Wolf, needs 
but to be mentioned. In San Francisco alone more 
than one hundred Jewish women are enrolled as 
public-school teachers (“Directory of the Depart¬ 
ment of Public Schools of the City and County of 
San Francisco,” June 1, 1902), and there are several 
in the high school faculties. The name of Leon 
Sloss may be added as one of the regents of Stanford 
University. 

This rapid review of the present commercial and 
professional status of the Jews of California is also 
fairly indicative of their social standing and of the 
excellent character of their communal institutions. 
In 1901 the Jewish population of California did not 
exceed 28,000, of which San Francisco alone num¬ 
bered 17,500. This comparatively small body of 
people is competently organized; every aspect of 
communal work, including the religious, having 
strong representation. The following table, though 
by no means complete, furnishes an indication of the 
organized strength of the Jews of California: 

Jewish Organizations of California, 
Including Congregations. 
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The outbreak of the Spanish-American war (April 
22, 1898) revealed the patriotic spirit of the Jews of 
California to a marked degree. The first volunteer 
regiment ordered to the Philippines was the First 
California (James F. Smith, colonel). 
Californian This regiment, of nearty 1,200 officers 
Jews in and men, contained at the time of its 
War. departure fully eight per cent of Jewish 
volunteers, or nearly one hundred men, 
mostly natives of San Francisco. At the battle of 
Cavite, fought shortly after the arrival of the regi¬ 
ment, the first to fall was Sergeant Morris Justh 


(First California). The incomplete state of prepara¬ 
tion of the First California, and the general desire to 
equip the regiment in a manner befitting the dignity 
of the state, resulted in the organization of the Cali¬ 
fornia Red Cross Society, of which Jacob Voorsanger 
was one of the founders and the first vice-president, 
and Sarah Sloss and Betty Lowenberg members of the 
board. Subsequently, for the comfort and accom¬ 
modation of the army in the Philippines, the Manila 
Library Association was organized, of which Jacob 
Voorsanger was the first president and Betty Low¬ 
enberg the distributing manager. The latter still 
retains her position. The First California returned 
from the war with distinction, bringing back one of 
its Jewish members (Percy L. Badt) as a commis¬ 
sioned officer. In the California Artillery and the 
Sixth California, Jewish commissioned officers like¬ 
wise rendered valuable service in the mobilization of 
their respective commands, among them Emanuel 
M. Heller,Eugene Baer, and Morris Greenwald. In 
the state militia of California, Brig.-Gen. Hyman P. 
Bush is a field-officer with more than twenty years 
of continuous service. 


Bibliography: Soule, Annals of San Francisco : Hittell, 
History of California , vol. if.; H. H. Bancroft, California 
Inter Pocula ; Markens, The Hebrews in America: Voor¬ 
sanger, Chronicles of Emanu-El ; idem, A Few Chapteis 
from the History of the Jews of the Pacific Coast , in Ameri¬ 
can Jews' Animal 5649; Pacific Hebrew Annual yols. i. 
and ii., 1S9S-99; Morals, Eminent Israelites of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century ; American Jewish Tear Book, 1900-1901; 
The Gleaner , San Francisco (Julius Eckman), 18o6-lbb2; 
Emanu El edited by Jacob Voorsanger. 


CALIFS : 1. The attitude of the first Mohamme¬ 
dan rulers toward their Jewish subjects was as 
much regulated by circumstances as had been that 
of Mohammed himself. The latter, having subdued 
the Jewish tribes of Arabia and located them in the 
northern borders of the peninsula, permitted them 
to remain on condition that they gave half their 
harvest to the Moslem authorities. This was a pol¬ 
icy of utility pure and simple, as the Jewish farm¬ 
ers were needed to help feed the Moslem armies. 
The same policy was upheld during the reign of 
Abu Bekr, and his successor Omar was guided by 
two principles, viz., to preserve the mobility of his 
army by not allowing them to turn agriculturists, 
and" to banish all non-conformists from Arabia 
proper. This course of action resulted in the tol¬ 
erance of non-Moslem settlers in the adjoining prov¬ 
inces, while imposts and land-taxes laid upon them 
secured the revenues of these conquered territories 
for the benefit of the commonwealth. 

Omar wrought another and more important change 
in the fortunes of his Jewish subjects. He trans¬ 
planted them to Ivufa, a town he had founded in the 
year 15 of the Hegira, in ‘Irak, the ancient Baby¬ 
lon. Apart from the imposts laid upon them, they 
were obliged to wear a special garb to distinguish 
them from the Faithful, and were further bound 
to grant three days’ hospitality to every traveling 
Moslem, to permit the latter to enter their places of 
worship, and to abstain from riding on horseback 
and from using expressions derogatory to Islam. 
A Moslem legend relates (Tabari, p. 2403) that at 
the conquest of Jerusalem Omar was greeted by a 
Jew as the friend of Elijah. This legend conveys the 
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idea that the Jews of Palestine considered the Mos¬ 
lem victory a relief from the persecutions to which 
they had been exposed under the Byzantine regime. 
The Jews of Homs also looked forward to the con¬ 
quest of their city by the Moslems (Beladliori, ed. De 
Goeje, p. 137). During the siege of Caesarea a Jew 
named Josef is said to have led the Arab warriors 
through a subterranean passage into the town which 
contained 100,000 of his coreligionists. According 
to another legend, the convert Ka‘ab al-Alibar. pre¬ 
dicted Omar’s death three days before the latter was 
assassinated (Ibn al-Athir, iii. 38; concerning Ab¬ 
dallah ibn Saba see i. 43). 

2. Ommiads : The government of the califs of 
the house of Omayya was guided by principles unlike 
those of their predecessors. Religious interests gave 
way to dynastic considerations. Civil war and party 
strife increased. The unity of the Moslem religion 
was broken by deep schisms. The Jews profited by 
these conditions in that the heads of the various 
political and religious factions had no 
Ommiads leisure in which to disturb them. They 
and not only became reconciled to the new 
Fatimites. order of things, but took part in the 
spiritual life of the Moslems and in the 
rise of literary activity among them. The phy¬ 
sician Maserjaweih of Bassora translated (683) a 
medical work from Syriac into Arabic (Stein- 
schneider, “Z. D. M. G.” Iii. 428 et seq.). In Irak 
the Jew Somair struck coins for the calif ‘Abd al- 
Malik, but was put into prison and threatened with 
death by the tyrannical governor Hajjaj. 

3. Abbassids: See Jewish Encyclopedia i 
39. 

4 . Fatimite Califs in Egypt: With the con¬ 
quest of Egypt many Jewish communities came 
under the Mohammedan rule. Amr b. al-Asi, the 
conqueror of the country, is said to have reported 
to Omar that he found in Alexandria alone 40,000 
Jewish taxpayers (Calcashandi, tr. by Wiisten- 
feld, p. 44). Otherwise the Jews of Egypt, and of 
Africa in general, were not much in evidence for 
about two centuries. They seem to have enjoj^ed 
comparative peace under the various dynasties 
which strove to detach the North-African provinces 
from the commander of the Faithful. Ziadat Allah, 
the last Aghlabide prince, appointed the well-known 
Isaac Israeli (the Elder) his physician-in-ordinary. 
When the Aghlabide rule was overthrown, Isaac 
passed over into the service of the conqueror, Obaid 
Allah, founder of the Fatimite dynasty. This was 
about the time that Saadia was born in Fayum. 
Obaid Allah himself was said to have been the son 
of a Jewish widow in Salamiyya. His name was 
Said, and when his mother married the Shiitic 
chief Al-Husain, his stepfather converted him to 
Islam. He was then declared to be the long- 
expected Imam, and, on coming to power, he as¬ 
sumed the name “Obaid Allah.” This story is, 
however, supposed to have been concocted in order 
to discredit the descent of Obaid Allah from Fatima, 
the daughter of Mohammed. 

Obaid Allah and his successors extended the Fati- 
mite power at the expense of the califs of Bagdad. 
Al-‘Aziz, who had made himself master of Syria, ap¬ 
pointed the Jew Manasse and the Christian Isa his 


lieutenants (996). Through the treachery of several 
Moslem citizens they were, however, subsequently 
deposed and thrown into prison. This change of 
policy toward the Jews assumed a much graver 
character under the next calif, the famous Al-Hakim. 
This monarch, suddenly seized by a fanatic zeal for 
his cause, developed what is called the “religion of 
the Druses ” (see De Sacy, “ La Religion des Druses, ” 
p. 303). One of the consequences of his doctrine 
was excessive severity in the treatment of non- 
Moslems. In 1004 he ordered Jews and Christians 
to wear black turbans, and black marks on their yel¬ 
low costumes, and when bathing they were obliged 
to wear around the neck a bell, or a block of wood 
weighing five pounds and resembling a calf’s head. 

Jewish bathers were distinguished by 
Per- wooden blocks. Jews were forbidden 
secution by to ride on horseback, or to hire mules 
Al-Hakim. and asses from Moslem owners. They 
could use only wooden saddles, and 
were compelled to wear the bags on the right side. 
Moslems were forbidden to serve them or to allow 
them the use of their ships. Spies were employed 
to discover all transgressors of these restrictions. 
Many Jews adopted Islam, or pretended to do so, 
and many emigrated to foreign countries. Shortly 
before his death Al-Hakim relented, and permitted 
the Jews to return to their old faith. 

About this time the brothers Abu Sa'd Ibrahim 
and Abu Nasr Ilarun, sons of Abu Said of Tustar, 
Avere prominent merchants in Cairo. The calif Al- 
Zahir (1021-36) bought from Abu Sa‘d a female slave, 
who became the mother of the next calif, Al-Mus- 
tansir. In consequence of this, Abu Sa'd’s influence 
became very great. At his recommendation Al-Mus- 
tansir appointed Abu ul-Fath Sadakah, a converted 
Jew, as vizier. Some time afterward the latter caused 
Abu Sa‘d to be assassinated. Under the rule of Al- 
Amir (1101-30) a Jew named Abu al-Mairja was ap¬ 
pointed governor of the district of Damietta. At the 
request of the citizens he built a canal, which was 
long known under the name of “ the canal of Abu 
al-Manja ” (Makrizi, i. 487; Calcashandi, p. 27). The 
next calif, Al-Hatiz, appointed the Jew Abu Mansur 
his physician-iu-ordinary; the latter, when com¬ 
manded to poison the calif’s son, refused to do so. 

In 1171 the Fatimite califate was declared extinct by 
Saladin. At about the same time Benjamin of 
Tuclela visited Cairo and gave much interesting in¬ 
formation about the religious and communal life of 
the Jews of the place, information which is corrobo¬ 
rated and supplemented by later authors (see Eng¬ 
lish translation by Asher). 

G - H. Hrn. 

CALIGULA (CAIUS C-ZESAR AUGUSTUS 
GERMANICUS) : Third emperor of Rome; born 
Aug. 31, 12 c.e. ; assassinated at Rome Jan. 24, 41. 

He soon displayed the characteristics which made his 
reign a blot on Roman history. He formed a strong 
friendship for the Jewish king Agrippa, who, as the 
Romans thought, influenced Caligula for the worse. 

Later on, Caligula professed belief in his own di¬ 
vinity, and ordered altars to be erected to himself 
and worship to be paid to him. In Alexandria the 
Roman governor, A. Avillius Flaccus, tried to force 
this worship on the Jews, and made their disobedi- 
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ence a pretext for persecuting them. He even sup¬ 
pressed an address of homage which they purposed 
sending to Caligula. The governor was suddenly 
removed in the autumn of 38, and the condition of 
the Jews under Ids successor, C. Vitrasius Pollio, 
until the death of Caligula, is unknown. 

The discord between the Jews and the heathens of 
Alexandria continued. In the year 40 both sent 
delegations to Caligula, in order to present the mat¬ 
ter to him and to win his good-will. 

Jewish Philo headed the Jewish embassy, and 
Delegates Apion that of the heathen. A report 
to Caligula, of the mission by Philo has been pre¬ 
served, though not in the original; 
and an alleged report of the heathen delegation is 
found in the collection of papyri at Berlin, which 
Wilcken intends to edit (“Hermes,” xxvii. 474). 
The mission ended unfavorably for the Jews. Heli¬ 
con, abase favorite of Caligula, assisted the Alexan¬ 
drians to thwart the Jews. Caligula ultimately 
consented to receive the embassy, but treated them 
with the utmost contumely and insult. They were 
obliged to follow at his heels while he interspersed 
orders to his gardeners with ribald remarks on the 
Jewish religion. Naturally no redress ensued from 
such an interview. 

Meanwhile, Caligula’s madness almost caused ca¬ 
lamity to the Jews of Palestine also. The heathens 
of Jamnia, a seaport largely peopled with Jews, pro¬ 
voked the latter and exhibited their own loyalty by 
erecting an altar in honor of Caligula. Forthwith 
the Jews demolished it. Hereunius Capito, the proc¬ 
urator, reported this to Caligula, who, infuriated, 
sent an order that his image be placed in the Temple 
at Jerusalem. Petronius, the governor of Syria, was 
ordered to mobilize half of his army in Palestine in 
order to enforce this command (30-40). 
Trouble in Petronius, auticipating a serious con- 
Palestine. Hict, endeavored either to gain the as¬ 
sent of the Jews to the imperial com¬ 
mand or to secure the revocation of the latter. 
When the news of Caligula’s intention spread 
through Palestine, it occasioned general mourning. 
A large delegation appeared before Petronius at 
Ptolemais, his headquarters, and their mournful 
petition produced a deep impression on him. Later, 
a similar deputation came before Petronius at Tibe¬ 
rias and was joined by Aristobulus, Agrippa’s elo¬ 
quent brother. In the mean time, however, Agrippa 
had arrived at Pome, and at a banquet given by 
him to the emperor, lie succeeded in inveigling the 
latter into a virtual revocation of his order. After¬ 
ward the letter of Petronius, asking the emperor for 
an annulment of his order, arrived; Caligula was 
incensed at the audacity of the governor, and re¬ 
gretting his former action, laid plans for introducing 
his statue into the Temple surreptitiously, aud sent 
an order of immediate suicide to Petronius. This 
message did not reach its destination until after the 
receipt of the news of Caligula’s assassination at the 
hand of Cassius Choereas. It is possible that the day 
of his death (22 Shebat) was instituted as a memo¬ 
rial day at Jerusalem. 

Bibliography: Philo, De Lcgatione ad Cajum; idem. In 
Flaccum : Suetonius. Caligula : Dio Cassius, lix. et seg.: Jo¬ 
sephus, .Ant. xviii. ft, xix. 3; Delaunay, Philon d'Alcxan- 


dric, 2d ed., Paris, 1870; Mommsen, Romische Gcsch.v. 515- 
519; Griitz, Gcsch. dcr Judoi, 4th ed., iii. 319 etseq., 573 et 
seg.', Sehiirer, Gcach. 3d ed., i. 495 ct Vogelstein and 
Rieger, Gcsch. derJuden in Rom , i. 16-18. 

G. H. G. E. 

CALIMANI, BARUCH: Italian publisher; 
lived in the second half of the sixteenth and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century at Venice. 
He issued the work of his teacher, Eliezer Ash¬ 
kenazi, u Ma‘ase Adonai” (Venice, 1583), and Moses 
Alshech’s “Torat Mosheli ” (ib. 1601), adding rhetor¬ 
ical prefaces to both works. 

Bibliography : Nepi : Ghirondi, Zeker Zaddihim , p. 54; Eliezer 
Ashkenazi, Ma'asc'Adonai, ed. Cracow. 

Jj.G. I. BER. 

CALIMANI, SIMHAH (SIMON) BEN 
ABRAHAM: Venetian rabbi and author; died at 
Venice Aug. 2, 1784. He was a versatile writer, 
and equally prominent as linguist, poet, orator, and 
Talmudist. During his rabbinate Calimani was en¬ 
gaged as corrector at the Hebrew printing-office in 
Venice. Among the great number of books revised 
by him was the responsum of David ben Zimra 
(RaDBaZ), to which he added an index, and the 
“ Yad Haruzim ” (on Hebrew versification) of Gerson 
Hefez, enriched with interesting notes of his own. 

Calimani was the author of the following works: 
(1) “11 Rabbino Morale-Toscano,” an Italian trans¬ 
lation of the Mislinah treatise Abot (in collabora¬ 
tion with Jacob Saraval, Venice, 1729, often re¬ 
printed); (2) “Kelale Dikduke Leshon ‘Eber,” a 
Hebrew grammar inserted at the end of the Bible, 
edited at Venice, 1739; (3) “Grammatica Ebrea,” an 
Italian translation of the preceding work, Venice, 
1751; Pisa, 1815; (4) “Kol Simhah ” (Voice of Joy), 
an allegorical drama, with Jealousy, Folly, and 
Wisdom as the heroes, Venice, 1758; (5) a Hebrew 
Italian dictionary, left unfinished. 

Calimani was liberal in his religious views, and 
took part in the campaign directed by Wessely 
against the delivery of casuistic lectures (pilpul) in 
the synagogues (see Zunz, “G. V.” p, 459, note c). 

Bibliography : Nepi-Ghirondi. Toledot Gedole Yisrael , p. 345; 
Dei Rossi, Dizionario Storico , p. 76; Steinschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col, 2595; idem, Bibl. Handbuch , No. 34S; idem, in 
Monatsschrift , xliii. 565, 567; Mortara, Indice, p. 9. 

G. I. BR. 

CALXTAS : A Levite who had married a foreign 
wife, but, at the solicitation of Ezra, repudiated her 
(I Esd. ix. 23). Ezra x. 23 gives “Kelaiah,” a glos¬ 
sator, however, giving the collateral form “Kelita.” 
He is perhaps identical with the “ Calitas ” who 
helped Ezra to explain the Law (I Esd. ix. 4S; in 
Nell. viii. 7 given as “ Kelita ”). 
e. g. II. G. B. L. 

CALXXTUS II. (GUIDO OF BURGUNDY) : 

One hundred and sixty-seventh pope (1119-24); 
bom at Quiguey, near Besan^on, France; died at 
Rome Dec. 12, 1124. His attitude toward the Jews 
was a very favorable one. On entering Rome, after 
having defeated the antipope Gregory VIII., Calix- 
tus issued a bull which prohibited the forced con¬ 
versions of Jews. Calixtus said, “ From constrained 
adoption of Christianity, a faithful adherence to that 
religion can not be expected.” He also forbade, un¬ 
der pain of excommunication, the infliction of bodily 
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or pecuniary injuries on Jews who had not been 
legally condemned by a tribunal; they were not to 
be hindered in the exercise of their religion, nor were 
their cemeteries to be defiled. This bull served as a 
model to the subsequent popes who were favorably 
inclined toward the Jews. It was mentioned in the 
bull “Sicut Judahs” of Innocent IV., and in that of 
Eugen IV. 

Bibliography: Stern, Urkundlichc Beit rage zur Stellung 
der PCipstc zu den Judcn , i. 43; Watterich, Pontificum 
Romanorum , etc., it. 138; Yogelsteinand Rieger, Gesch.der 
Jxidcn in Rom , i. 219. 

G. I. Br. 

CALLENBERG, JOHANN HEINRICH; 

Professor of theology and philology, and promoter 
of conversionist enterprise among the Jews; born 
of peasant parents at Molsclilebeu Jan. 12, 1694; 
died July 11, 1760. In 1735 he was appointed pro¬ 
fessor of philology in the University of Halle, and 
in 1739 professor of theology. From his youth he 
cherished the idea of working for the conversion of 
the Mohammedans; but later he devoted himself to 
missionary work among the Jews, and established, in 
1728, the Institutum Judaicum, to which he attached 
a printing-office. In this office lie printed the Gospel 
and other Christian books in the JiKkeo-Gcrman dia¬ 
lect, and distributed them among the Jews. He also 
sent missionaries to other European countries, and 
was a patron of converted Jew s. His plans for the 
conversion of Mohammedans were resumed some 
what later, but in these he utterly failed. The In¬ 
stitutum Judaicum existed until 1791. 

Bibliography: Allgcmcine Deutsche Biographic, Herzog- 
Phtt Rcal-Enculdopadie fur Protestantische Theologie 
und Kirchc , see Mmionen (Inter den Juden ; Fiirst, Bib - 
hotheca Judaica. 

T- A. R. 

“ CALLING UP.” Bee ‘Aliyah. 
CALLXRRHOE : Hot springs on the western side 
of the Dead Sea, near the Zerka Maim (Buhl,“ Geo¬ 
graphic desAlten Palastina,”p. 123; Smith, “Histor¬ 
ical Geography of Palestine,” p. 571). Josephus de¬ 
scribes the springs (“Ant.” xvii. 6, § 2) as running 
into the lake of Aspkaltites and as being fit to drink. 
They were, however, strongly sulfurous, and for 
this reason were used for medicinal purposes to 
cure skin diseases. It was to Callirrlioe that Herod 
went for relief from his ailment, without, however, 
securing it. Modern travelers have noticed at Callir- 
rlioe four large and many small springs. Sulfurous 
vapors are given off by the waters, the temperature 
of which is the same as that of the waters of Tibe¬ 
rias, 49° C. The ground around the sources is 
covered with reeds, thorns, and wild palm-trees 
(Robinson, “Physical Geography,” pp. 163-164). 
Neubauer supposes that by the appellation QV2 
(“Biram”), mentioned in the Talmud (Sanhedrin 
108a) among the thermal places, is meant Callirrlioe, 
which is situated in the vicinity of Baris; and that 
DY3 is a corrupt reading of DTI. In fact, Jose¬ 
phus speaks of a locality called Baaras situated in a 
valley in the vicinity of Macliaerus, where flames 
rising from the earth can be noticed in the night. 
This locality is called by Eusebius and Jerome Baris 
or Baru. “ Callirrlioe ” is the post-Biblical name of 
Lasha. 

BI q RL 1°- ( ? raphy : Neub auer, La Geographic du Talmud , pp. 

O / ^ fvOx* 

j- JK- G. B. L. 


CALLISTHENES : A Syrian who was believed 
to have been concerned in the burning of the gates 
of the Temple. during the persecution to which the 
Jews were subjected in the reign of Antioelius 
Epiphanes (I Macc. iv. 38). When the* Jews were 
celebrating their subsequent victory over Nicanor 
(135 b.c.), they captured Callistlienes, who had taken 
refuge in a little house, and burned him to death. 
“And so he received a reward meet for his wicked¬ 
ness” (II Macc. viii. 33). E. G. II. 

CALM, MARIE (pseudonym, M. Ruhland) : 

German authoress and advocate of women’s suf¬ 
frage; born at Arolsen, Germany, April 3, 1832; died 
at Cassel, Germany, Feb. 22, 1887. She managed a 
seminary for indigent girls at Cassel, and was one 
of the original members of the-Allgemeine Deutsche 
Frauenverein. Aside from her books on household 
economics and etiquette, she was the author of: 
“Bilder und Klange,” poems, Cassel, 1871; “ Weib- 
liches Wirken in Kiiclie, Wohnzimmer, und Salon,” 
Berlin, 1874; third edition, 1882; “ Leo, ” novel, 1876; 
“Ein Blick ins Leben,” Stuttgart, 1877; “ Wilde 
Blumen,” novel, Bremen, 1880; “Echter Adel,” 
Stuttgart, 1883; and “Bella’s Blaubuch,” Leipsic, 
1883. 1 ' 

Bibliography : Lexikan Deutschcr Frauen der Fcder, i. 
120, ii. 214; Brockliaus, Konversations-Lexikon , Supple- 


CALMANSON, JACOB (JACQUES). See 

Poland. 


CALMER, LIEFMANN : Baron of Picquigny, 
an important personage in French Jewry of the 
eighteenth centuiy; born in Auricli, Hanover, in 
1711; died in Paris Dec. 17, 17S4. His full syna- 
gogal name was Moses EliezerLipmannben Kalony- 
mus-in German, “Kallmann,” whence the family 
name “ Calmer ” is said to have been derived. From 
“ Lipmann ” undoubtedly came “ Liefmann. ” Cal¬ 
mer first settled in The Hague, and later left Holland 
for France, in which country he obtained letters of 
naturalization. 

On April 27, 1774, Pierre Brief, lord of Benapre, 
as straw* man for Calmer, bought from the creditors 
of the duke of Cliaulnes the barony of Picquigny 
and viscountcy of Amiens for 1,500,000 francs. A 
little later it was declared that the purchase was 
made in the name of Liefmann Calmer, full citizen 
of The Hague and naturalized Frenchman. He thus 
became baron of Picquigny and viscount of Amiens. 
Calmer had three sons, two of whom were guillo¬ 
tined during the Reign of Terror; the third dying 
without issue in 1824. 


j-ucu, v iv jl nvrun uuij xrancais ax 
hY, UIe SiecU^p. Annuaire des Archives Israelites, 1885- 
lSSb, p. 136; Leon Kalin, Histoire de la Communaute Is¬ 
raelite de Paris , 1886, Appendix, p. 189. 

J- II. Gut. 




CALMET, AUGUSTIN; French Catholic theo¬ 
logian, historian, and Biblical scholar; born 1672 at 
Mesnil-la-IIorgne in Lorraine; died 1757 in Paris. 
In 1688 he entered the Order of St. Benedict, and 
began his studies. Coming across the smaller He¬ 
brew grammar by Buxtorf and some other Hebrew 
books in the abbey of Munster, lie undertook the 
study of the language, assisted by the Protestant 
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pastor Faber. From 1696 to 1704 lie was instructor | 
in the abbey of Moyen-Moutier, and there wrote his 
commentary on the Bible. After various ecclesias¬ 
tical appointments, lie became abbot of Senones (in 
Lorraine), in which position he remained until his 
death. 

Of Calmet’s numerous works (a full list of which 
is given b} r Fan go, and in the “Nouvelle Biographic 
Generate ”) only*"four need be mentioned here: (1) 
His first exegetical work, on which rests his reputa¬ 
tion as a Biblical scholar, is the commentary 44 La Ste. 
Bible en Latin et en Francais avee un Commentaire 
Litteral ct Critique” (1707; 4th ed., 1729). He was 
the first prominent Catholic theologian who aban¬ 
doned the allegorical and mystical method of interpre¬ 
tation, and undertook to give the literal sense of the 
Bible words. The value of this book lies, however, 
not so much in its exegesis as in the dissertations 
attached to it, which treat such topics as Hebrew 
poetry, music, weights and measures, medicine, 
marriage customs, burial customs, military organi¬ 
zation, circumcision, the Sanhedrin, and Hebrew 
schools and sects, and are, for his time, remarkably 
full and judicious, though now superseded. They 
were published separately under the title “Disser¬ 
tations etui Peuvcnt Servir de Prolegomenes a l’Ecri- 
ture Sainte ” (1720). An extract of his Bible edi¬ 
tions is known under the title “Bible de 1 Abbe 
Yence. 77 The “Tresor d'Antiquites Sacrecs et Pro¬ 
fanes ” (Paris, 1722, three volumes) is substantially 
the same work. An English translation of a selec¬ 
tion from the dissertations appeared in 1727, and they 
were also translated into other European languages. 

(2) Closely connected with the commentary is his 
“ Dictionnaire Historiquc et Critique Chronologiquc, 
Geographique et Litteral de la Bible” (1722; Sup¬ 
plement, 1728), which is chiefly a collection of the 
explanatory remarks in the commentary. Many 
editions and many translations of it have appeared, 
among them a good translation into English by 
D’Oyly (1732), and one by Taylor (1795, 1800) with 
a worthless appendix (American reprint of Taylor, 
1812). The best-known American edition is that of 
Edward Robinson (1832), in which Calmet’s mate¬ 
rial is condensed and revised. This dictionary was 
the first work of the kind, and was the point of de¬ 
parture for all others. (3) “Histoire Sainte de 
TAncien et Nouveau Testament et des Juifs,” etc. 
(1718; English translation, 1740), extending to the 
destruction of Jerusalem. (4) “Histoire Sacree et 
Profane Depuis le Commencement du Monde Jusqu’a 
Nos Jours” (1735), coming down to 1720.. In these 
works, which are mere compilations, Jewish history 
is treated sympathetically; but Calmet’s ignorance 
of Talmudic and rabbinical literature makes his 
account of the times after the destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem meager and misleading, and he lias no sympa¬ 
thy whatever with the post-Biblical thought of the 
Jews. 


Bibliography : Calmet’s Autdbiograph ie % in liis BWhothequc 
Lorraine , 172S; Fang£, Vie de Dom Cqlmet, 1763; Ersch 
and Gruber, Encyc.’, JVouvelle Bioy. Generale ; Migne, Dic- 
tionnaires Chretiens ; Iierzog-Hauck, Rcal-Encyc. 

T. 


CALNEH: 1. City, mentioned together with 
Babylon, Erech, and Aecad as forming part of the 


Babylonian kingdom of Nimrod (Gen. x. 10). The 
exact site of Calneli is unknown. It has been identi¬ 
fied with Nippur (modern Niffer) by Rawlinson on 
the ground of theTalmudic statement, “ Calneh means 
Nippar” (Yoma 10a); but the basis is insufficient. 
Nor is the concurrent testimony of Targum, Eu¬ 
sebius, and Jerome sufficient for the equation Cal¬ 
neh = Ctesiphon. In recent times it has been pro¬ 
posed to identify Calneh with Kulunu (Zarilab, 
Zirlaba); but this, too, is doubtful. 2. A city men¬ 
tioned in Amos vi. 2, which may with some prob¬ 
ability be identified with Kullani, conquered by 
Tiglath-pileser III., and represented by the modern 
Kullanliu, about six miles from Arpad. 

j. jr. R. W. R. 


CALNI, SAMUEL BEN MOSES: Turkish 
rabbi of the fifteenth century; born at Arta in the 
Morea. Calni is the author of responsa entitled 
“Mislipete Shemuel,” and printed by his nephew at 
Venice, io99-1600. He was the son-in-law of Ben¬ 
jamin b. Mattathias, author of “Benjamin Ze’eb,” 
as the latter says in a responsum. 

Bibliography : Korc ha-Dorot, 34b, 39a; Michael, Or ha- 
Hamm, P- 283/ 

L. G. V. C. 

CALNO ; A city mentioned with Hamath and 
Samaria, and compared to Carchemish (Isa. x. 9). 
Its identity is doubtful. It is named “ Calneh ” in 
Amos vi. 2; but must not be confused with the 
Calneh of Gen. x. 10. The latter was a Babylonian 
city, held by some to be the modern Nift'er, by others 
to be Ctesiphon. The Septuagint seems to have 
disregarded this distinction; for, according to it, 
the tower was built in our Calno. The towns men¬ 
tioned in Isaiah being Syrian, and not Babylonian, 
precludes the identification of Calno (Calneh) with 
Kullani, captured by Tiglath-pileser III. in 738. 
Neither can it be regarded as the Kullani mentioned 
among the cities and territories north of Assyria, 
given in the geographical list in “ VTestern Asiatic 
Inscriptions,” ii. 53, No. 1, line 6b. More accepta¬ 
ble is the equation Calno = Kulnia, which occurs in 
Assyrian tribute-lists ( ib . ii. 53, No. 3). Delitzsch 
suggests that the Biblical city stands for Kullanliu, 
situated about six miles from Arpad. Pinches ac¬ 
cepts this identification as “the best,” and this opin¬ 
ion is indorsed by Cheyne, Winckler, Field, Hom- 
mel, and others. 

Bibliography: Hastings, Diet Bible, s.v.; Cheyne and Black, 
Encyc. Bibl.; Delitzsch, Genesis ; Schrader, K, A. T.\ Buhl, 
Geographic des Alien Paliistinas. 

E. G. H. 

CALUMNY: Evil-speaking; a sin regarded with 
intense aversion both in the Bible and in rabbinical 
literature. The technical term for it in the latter is 
yin \[&b (leshon liara‘, “the evil tongue”). In 
the Bible the equivalent words are: nm, meaning 
“talk” in a sinister sense; the “merchandise” 

of gossip with which the talebearer goes about; and 
a verb, denoting the 44 peddling ” of slander. 
As these words indicate, that which is condemned 
as “leshon liara‘ ” denotes all the deliberate, mali¬ 
cious, untruthful accusations which have the pur¬ 
pose of injuring one’s neighbor, that is, calumny 
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proper, and also the idle but mischievous chatter 
wliich is equally forbidden, though it is not slander. 

In the Pentateuch evil-speaking of both kinds is 
expressly forbidden (Lev. xix. 16): “Thou slialt not 
go about as a talebearer among thy people,” and 
(Ex. xxiii. 1), “Thou shaft not "raise a false report; 
put not thine hand with the wicked to be an un¬ 
righteous witness.” Upon this the Rabbis comment 
(Mek. Ex. 20), “It is a warning not to receive or 
listen to evil reports.” Of course, the most compre¬ 
hensive commandment in connection with this is the 
ninth of the Decalogue: “ Thou slialt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor.” In descriptions of 
corrupt society, calumny is always emphasized as a 
prominent feature. Jer. ix. 2, 3 speaks of those 
“ that bend their tongues like bows for lies, every 
neighbor walketh with slanders”; and Ezek. xxii. 
9, “In thee are men that carry tales to shed blood.” 

The Psalms and books of the Wisdom 
Biblical literature abound in descriptions of 
Pro- the terrible workings of this sin. Ps. 
hibition. 1. 20: “Thou sittest and speakest 
against thy brother, thou slanderest 
thine own mother’s son,” Prov. x. 18: “He that 
hidetli hatred with lying lips, and he that uttcretli a 
slander, is a fool ”; and Ps. ci. 5: “Him that slander- 
eth his neighbor in secret I will cut off.” Prov. 
xxx. 10: ** Calumniate not a servant unto his master 
lest he curse thee and thou be found guilty. ” Eccl. 
x. 11: “Surely the serpent will bite without en¬ 
chantment, and the man of the [evil] tongue is no 
better.” And Ecclus. xxviii. 12-26 contains an elo¬ 
quent denunciation of the evil tongue, the gist of 
which (v. 18) is: "Many have fallen by the edge of 
the sword, but not so many as have fallen by the 
tongue.” Specially characteristic is the repeated 
complaint of the pious because of slanderous perse¬ 
cutors. Ps. xxxi. 18: “For I have heard the slan¬ 
der of many, fear was on every side; while the} r 
took counsel together against me, they devised to 
take away my life ” (compare Ps. xxxv. 11; Jer 
xx. 10). 

The man that abstains from evil speech is given 
the highest praise. Among the qualities which befit 
a man who dwells in Jehovah’s tent 

The is “ that he uttereth no calumny with 
Opposite his tongue ” (Ps. xv. 3). It is recom- 
Virtue. mended as an indispensable condition 
{{ ^ I° r 1L' C rich in years and happiness. 

Ixeep thy tongue from evil and th}- lips from speak¬ 
ing guile ” (Ps. xxxiv. 12, 13). 

The Talmud and Midrash teem with references to 
the evils of calumny. In Gen. R. xxvi. 2 slander is 
compared to the venom of the serpent, “As this 
affects every part of the body, so does the slanderer 
wound the soul of mankind. As the serpent’s 
venom injures from a distance, so calumny may be 
hissed forth by one living in Rome to slay one living 
in Syria. The slanderous tongue is called ‘telitaU 
[threefold], as being a threefold murderer. It ruins 
the slanderer, the listener, and the maligned.” 

Its disastrous effects on a whole generation arc 
suggested in the following (Gen. R. xxvi. 2): “The 
contemporaries of David despite their virtues go to 
battle and are defeated, because among them are 
Doeg and Ahitopliel, ‘ who were eager for calumnies. ’ 


The men of Aliab’s time, though idolatrous, go to 
battle and are victorious because there is no slan¬ 
derer among them.” And amain 
Effects. (Shah. 56b), “If David had not°li S - 
tened to the evil tongue (in reference to 
Mephibosheth, II Sam. xvi. 3, 4), the kingdom would 
not have been divided; Israel would not have served 
idols, and Ave should not have been driven from our 
laud.” The decree of condemnation of the genera¬ 
tions of the desert that had tried God ten times 
(Num. xiv. 22) was finally sealed, and they were 
not to enter the Promised Land because the spies 
had brought slanderous reports (Num. xiv. 37) con¬ 
cerning the country (‘Ar. 15a). 

The heinousness of this sin is striking! v taught in 
sententious sayings. Midi*. Talk., Ps. ci. 5: “Of 
the slanderer, the Holy One says, he and I can not 
dwell together in the world.” ‘Ar. 15 b: “The 
slanderer denies God.” Sotah 42a: “Four classes 
Avill be excluded from the Divine Presence: scoffers, 
liars, hypocrites, and slanderers.” And strongest of 
all (‘Ar. 15b and Gen. R. Ixx, 4), slander is equal 
in a moral sense to idolatry, adultery, and mur¬ 
der; and rather than commit any of them, an Is¬ 
raelite in time of persecution must forfeit his life. 

So sensitive were the Rabbis to the possibilities of 
this sin in all men that they spoke of the “abak 
leslion hara‘” (the fine dust of calumny); that is, of 
words which, av Idle innocent, may lead 
The “Fine to calumny, and against which one 
Dust of must 'be on his guard (B. B. 165a • 
Calumny.” ‘Ar. 16a). They therefore warned 
against extravagant praise of our fel¬ 
low-man lest “by too much praise you provoke 
abuse. As a safeguard against the gossip habit 
tkey said (‘Ar. 15b): “If a scholar, let him occupy 
himself with the study of the Torah ; if a man of the 
people, let him cultivate self-depreciation.” 
f Calumny appeared to the Rabbis to deserve spe¬ 
cial and severe punishment. They saAv in leprosy 
its merited retribution (‘Ar. 15b, and Ab. R. N. 
ix. 2). This conception was based on the account of 
the punishment of Miriam for speaking evil of Moses 
(Num. xii. 1, 19). Ingenious is their comment 
(‘Ar. 16b) that, as the slanderer does the Avork of 
moral leprosy, separating husbands from wives, lie 
is naturally punished by a disease that casts him 
out from society. They also (Shab. 36a and 36b) at¬ 
tribute quinsy to the sin of evil speech. According 
to one rabbi (Talk., Ps. ci. 5), the slam 
Punish- derer deserves stoning; another (Pes. 
ment, 118a) vents his anger thus: “He Avho 
speaks evil of his neighbor, and he 
who listens, and he who bears false witness again st¬ 
iffs neighbor, deserve to be cast to the dogs.” " 

It is characteristic of Judaism that it" knows of 
no hero Avitliout a blemish; and as sins of speech are 
all-prevalent, because of human fallibility (B. B. 
16oa), there is a tendency in the Midrasli to discover 
the best man’s failure in the form of a sin of the 
tongue. So Joseph is punished for slandering his 
brethren (Gen. xxxvii. 2; Gen. R. lxxxiv. 7, and 
ler. Peali, i. 1). In Talk, on Isa. vi. 5 avc are told 
that those Avho are leaders of the people are in dan¬ 
ger of sinning through too severe censure. Thus 
Moses for saying “Hear ye, rebels "(Num. xx. 10-13); 
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Elijah for asserting (I Kings xix. 10), “The children 
of Israel have forsaken thy covenant”; and Isaiah 
for exclaiming, “ And in the midst of a people of 
unclean lips 1 dwell,” were all in some manner 
punished by God. 

The frequent and passionate reiteration of the 
ethical and religious sanctions in Bible and Talmud 
against calumny are explained because its work in 
robbing men of their reputation is usually too sub¬ 
tle to be reached by the arm of the law. There are, 
however, two cases which could be reached by the 
civil authorities: The man who, because of some 
dislike, “brings up an evil name” (Deut. xxii. 13-19) 
upon the woman whom he has mar- 
Legal ried. If his accusation is found un- 
Remedies. true, he must pay a fine of one “hun¬ 
dred (shekels) of silver,” and “he may 
not put her away all his days.” Comparing this 
fine with the amount that he who forces an un¬ 
betrothed virgin into sexual sin had to pay (Deut. 
xxii. 28), the sages in ‘Ar. iii. 5 say, “From this 
we gather that sometimes evil speech is more 
severely punished than evil deed.” 

People whose malice leads them to plot the injury 
or death of another by deliberately bearing false 
witness against him (Deut. xix. 16-21), when their 
testimony was proved to be false by the process ac¬ 
cording to the traditional interpretation of showing 
that they were not present at the time and in the 
place with respect to which they bear witness, were 
condemned to receive the punishment which their 
testimony, if acted upon by the court, would have 
brought upon the falsely accused (see Alibi). 

The religious horror, the moral indignation, and 
penal severity with which “leslion liara‘” (the ca¬ 
lumniating tongue) was attacked during every stage 
in the development of Jewish thought, may be said 
to be the expression of the ethical principle (Ab. 
ii. 10), “Let the honor of thy fellow-man be as dear 
to thee as thine own.” 


Bibliography: Hastings, Diet. Bible , s.v. Slander or Evil- 
Speaking ; Hamburger, R. B. T.,s.v. Verlcumdung; Kalian 
Israel Moses, Shcmirat ha-Lashon , Wilna, 1S<(5 (several 


times reprinted). 
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CALVERT, THOMAS: English Hebrew 
scholar; born 1606; died at York March, 1679. He 
wrote “The Blessed Jew of Morocco” (York, 1648), 
an adaptation of the well-known letter of Samuel 
Maroccanus, itself probably derived from the po¬ 
lemical treatise of Samuel Abu Nasr ibn Abbas. 

Bibliography: Diet. National Biograph viii. 2<4, 2<5; 

Palmer, Nonconformist Memorial , iii« 458, 4;>9, 

T ' E. ills. 

CALVO, EMANUEL: Italian physician and 
Neo-IIebraie poet; born at Salonica toward the end 
of the seventeenth century; died before 1772. In 
early youth lie went to Leghorn with his learned 
father, Raphael Calvo, and on Oct. 23, 1724, was 
graduated as doctor in Padua. Calvo practised 
medicine with considerable success at Leghorn, but 
inclined to the Cabala toward the end of his life. 
Several of Cairo's poems are included in A. B. 
Piperno’s collection “Iyol *Ugab,” Leghorn, 1846. 
He was an intimate friend of the poet Abraham 
Isaac Castcllo and of Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, who 


wrote a eulogy of him in a Hebrew poem after his 
graduation, and subsequently corresponded with 
him. When Calvo died Joseph ben David wrote an 
elegy, which is published in his “ Yckara de-Shakbe,” 
Salonica, 1774. 

Bibliography: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael. p. 
284; Carmoly, Histoire des Medecins JuifR , Anciens et 
Modcrnes , p. 241; Rev. Etudes Juives, xxxix. 134. 

j. M. K. 

CALVOR, CASPER : Lutheran theologian ; 
born Nov. 8, 1650, at Hildesheim, Prussia; died at 
Clausthal May 11, 1725. He became master of 
arts in 1674, deacon at Zellerfeld in 16/7, super¬ 
intendent in 1684, councilor of the consistory in 1708, 
and general superintendent of Clausthal in 1710. 
Caivor carried on missionary work among the Jews, 
and distributed among them Christian books, which 
he printed in Hebrew and German. 

Bibliography; Ftirst, Bibliotheca Judaica ; Allgemeine 
Deutsche Biographic ; Schlegel, Kirchengesch. des 18. 
Jahrliunderts; preface to Calleuberg, Jihlisch-Deutsches 
Wurterhticlilein. 

t. A. R. 

CALWj MEIR. See Meir Calw. 

CAMBRIDGE : University town of England, and 
one of the earliest English towns inhabited by Jews. 
Fuller (“History of Cambridge,” p. 8) fixes the date 
of the first Jewish settlement as 1073. The old syn¬ 
agogue was near the prison, but was given to the 
Franciscans (Brewer, “Monumenta Franciscana, ” 
pp. 17, 18). There is a tradition that the Round 
Church near St. John’s College was a synagogue; 
and the parishes of All Saints and St. Sepulcher are 
still known as “in the Jewry.” One of the earliest 
episodes mentioned with regard to the Cambridge 
Jewry is a fine inflicted upon Comitissa, a Jewess of 
Cambridge, for allowing her son to marry a Lincoln 
Jewess without the king's permission. It is proba¬ 
ble that this Comitissa was the mother of Moses ben 
Isaac Hanassiaii, the author of the “Sefer lia- 
Slioham.” There is a grammarian known as Ben¬ 
jamin of Canterbury; but he is more likely to have 
been of Cambridge, since the Latin records make 
mention of a “Magister Binjamin” at Cambridge. 
No other prominent Jewish personage is known to 
have lived at Cambridge in early days; but it re¬ 
mained one of the more important of the Jewries up 
to the Expulsion, being the seat of an Archa. 

In 1224 Henry III. granted the house of Benja¬ 
min the Jew to the town as a jail. This was on the 
site of the present Guildhall. The Jews of Cam¬ 
bridge do not seem to have suffered during the riots 
of 1189-90: but they were victims during the revolt 
of the barons in 1266. 

Since the return of the Jews to England, the chief 
connection of Jews with Cambridge has been a few 
teachers at the university, like Israel L}~ons (1 1 39-/5), 
S. Scliiller-Szinnessy, and Solomon Schechter. 
The last-named raised the University Library collec¬ 
tion of Hebrew manuscripts to the first rank by pre¬ 
senting to it the collection of fragments from the 
Genizati of Cairo, which he had collected during a 
scientific mission to that city. Professor J. J. 
Sylvester took high honors in mathematics in 
1839, but was debarred from taking his degree 
by the university statutes. In 1869 Numa Hartog 
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gained the position of senior wrangler, the highest 
mathematical triumph a student can obtain, and by 
this means helped to pass the University Tests Act. 
which allowed Jews to take their degrees. Many 
Jewish students have obtained considerable distinc¬ 
tion in the colleges and universities. Israel Abra¬ 
hams is now (1902) reader in Babbinicin the univer¬ 
sity. There is a small congregation in the town, 
which has a meeting-hall. 


Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England , pp. 4, 
3 Vfe°/ r ,- An} irH °' f Ca-mhrld(je„ under the years 
^’ Baker, History of St* John's College, pp. 


J. 

CAMEL : The well-known ruminant, native in 
Asia and Africa. The word “ camel ” (Hebrew, fox 
gamal) is the same in the Assyrian, Samaritan" Ara¬ 
maic, Syriac, Arabic, Egyptian, and Ethiopia lan¬ 
guages. Together with the knowledge of the animal 
us name was introduced into Greek (fcau V Aog) and 
Latin (camelus), whence many modern languages 


war; in Isa. xxi. 7, camel-riders were part of the 
force of the Elamites. The Israelites were forbidden 
to eat the camel (Lev. xi. 4; Dent. xiv. 7; see Bo- 
chart, “ Ilierozoicon, ” i. 11); it was the opinion of 
the Arabs that Jacob forbade it as food because 
it produced sciatica. As in Arabic, so also in 
Hebrew, the expressions “ beker ” YDA Isa. lx, 6} 
and “bikrah” (man, Jer. ii. 23) denote the young, 
vigorous animals. In the first passage Targ. Yer! 
has “ liognin ” (pinn), a word that also in the Tal¬ 
mud and in Arabic means a young camel; in the 
second passage N'py must, according to Bochart, be 
changed to DpfcO. which in the Talmud and in Arabic 
means the female camel (see “‘Amk,”ed. Kolmt, 
v. 378). The swift camel, or the dromedary, is called 
in the Talmud (Macc, 5a; Yeb. 116a) the “flvino-” 
camel. J 

Tile camel is also subject to rabies (sec tllC Tal- 

mud Ber. 56a). IIul. 59a speaks of the distinctive 
teeth of the full-grown and of the young camel. 



Camels Led as Tribute to Shalmaneser. 

(From the Black Obelisk in the British Museum.) 


derived it (Hommel, “ Die Namen der Saugetiere bei 
den Sudsemitischen Yolkern,” pp. 144-146, Leipsie, 
1879). Many passages of the Bible show that the 
camel v as found especially among the peoples of 
the deserts bordering on the land of the Israelites 
(Judges vi. 5, vii. 12; I Sam. xv. 3, xxvii. 9, xxx. 

Jer ; x ^ x * 32; Isa. lx. 6). The camels of the 
Midiamtes were decorated with little golden cres¬ 
cents (Judges viii. 21, 26). Camels constituted also 
part of the wealth of the Patriarchs (Gen. xii. 16, 
xxiv. 10; specially Job i, 3, xlii. 12), who used them 
as beasts of burden; in riding, a sort of cushion was 
used (Gen. xxxi. 34). For swift riding dromedaries 
were employed (Isa. lxvi. 20, DITTO); in traveling 
across wide stretches of desert the treasures were 
packed upon the humps of camels (Isa, xxx, 6), 
King David had a special officer over his camels 
named Obil (I Chron. xxvii. 30; compare Arabic 
abil). 

Otherwise the camel is mentioned as a possession 
?. Z, m post-exilic times among the Israelites (Ezra 
ii. 6v). In olden times the camel was also used in 


The fat hump of a camel that has never carried bur¬ 
dens tastes like the meat itself (Mishnah and Gem. 
^Iul. 122a). Camel’s hair was made into clothing 
(Shab. 2/a); but it must not be mixed with sheep’s 
wool (Mishnah Kil. ix. 1). John the Baptist was 
clothed in a coarse garment of camel’s hair (Matt iii 
4; Mark i. 6). 

On the Sabbath it was forbidden to tie cam- 
els. together, because of the workaday appearance 
(Mishnah and Gem;- Shab. 54a). Camel-drivers, 
who often formed entire caravans (Mishnah Sanh. 
x *. B * B * Sa )> are frequently mentioned together 
with mule-drivers; Abba Judan gave much of his 
time to his camels (Yer. Hor. iii, 48a). The Talmud 
shows great familiarity with the characteristics of 
the camel: it has a short tail because it eats thorns 
(Shab. 77b); it mates in a modest manner (Midr. on 
Gen. xxxii. 16); in rutting-time it becomes danger¬ 
ous (Sanh. 37b; compare Jer. ii. 24, where the same 
is said of the wild ass). The name “ gamal ” is also 
supposed to signify etymologically that the animal 
becomes easily enraged and is then vindictive. 
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A number of Aramaic proverbs about the camel 
are found in the Talmud. For instance, “In Media 
the camel can dance on a bushel-basket ” (Yeb. 45a), 
meaning that in Media everything is possible; “as 
the camel, so the burden ” (Sotali 13b); “ the camel 



Camel on an Assyrian Cylinder. 

(From Hommel, “ Aufsatze und Abliandlungen.”) 


asked to have horns, so his ears were cut short ” 
(Sanh. 106a); “ there are many old camels who must 
bear the burdens of the young ones ” (ib. 52a). It has 
been suggested that the word “camel” (k&hijTloc) in 
Matt. xix. 24; Mark x. 25; Luke xviii. 25 does not 
mean a camel, but a rope ; but in view of the Tal¬ 
mudic expression “ elephant through a needle's eye ” 
(Ber. 55b; B. M. 38b), this is not admissible. 

j. jr. S. Kr. 

CAMONDO : Well-known family of Jewish 
financiers and philanthropists of Spanisli-Portu- 
guese origin. Several centuries ago it established 
itself at Venice, where some of its members be¬ 
came famous by their scholarship and by the serv¬ 
ices which they rendered to their adopted country. 
After having lived for a long time at Venice, the 
Camondo family in the nineteenth century estab¬ 
lished itself in Constantinople. 

Count Abraham Camondo : Italian and Turk¬ 
ish financier and philanthropist; born at Constanti¬ 
nople 1785; died at Paris, his place of residence, 
March 30, 1873. In 1832 he inherited from his brother 
Isaac (Avho died without children) a fortune, and 
managed it so wisely that at his death he was esti¬ 
mated to be worth 125,000,000 francs. While Venice 
was under Austrian rule, he received as an Austrian 
subject the title of Chevalier of the Order of Francis 
Joseph. When Venice again became an Italian pos¬ 
session, Camondo, as a Venetian citizen, presented 


large gifts to several Italian philanthropic institu¬ 
tions, in recognition of which King Victor Emman¬ 
uel conferred upon him the title of count, with the 
privilege of transmitting it in perpetuity to the eld¬ 
est son of the family. 

Count Camondo’s career in Turkey was an ex¬ 
traordinary one. He exercised so great an influence 
over the sultans f Abd al-Majid and ‘Abd al-'Aziz, 
and over the Ottoman grand viziers and ministers, 
that his name became proverbial. He was banker 
to the Ottoman government before the founding of 
the Ottoman Bank. It was he who obtained from 
the Porte a firman by virtue of which the privilege 
of possessing real estate in Turkey, which until 
then had been restricted to subjects of the Ottoman 
empire, was extended to those of foreign nations. 

Profiting by this decree, Camondo erected such a 

large number of liouscsat Pera (Constantinople) tliat 

even to-day (1902) the family is one of the richest 
landholders in the Ottoman capital. 

Camondo was especially active in helialf of his 
Eastern coreligionists. He established at Constanti¬ 
nople a central consistory for the Jews of Turkey, 
of which he was almost continuously the president; 
he introduced reforms into the communal adminis¬ 
tration; and he founded in 1858 an educational in¬ 
stitution, the Institution Camondo, at Peri Pasha, 
the poorest and most densely populated suburb of 



Figure of a Camel on a Monument (South Arabia). 

* (From Hommel, “ Aufsatze und Abhandlungen.” ) 


the capital. Shops for tailoring and shoemaking 
were soon added. On account of this school its- 
benevolent founder was excommunicated by certain 
fanatical rabbis, and he endured otherwise much 
vexation; yet it has flourished for thirty-two years, 
and trained the majority of the Jewish officials now 
in the service of the Ottoman government. 

Dying at Paris at the age of eighty-eight, Ca¬ 
mondo. according to his last wishes, was buried in 
his family vault in the Jewish cemetery at Haskeui 
(Constantinople). The Ottoman government held 
memorial services in his honor. 
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Raphael Solomon de Camondo: Bom 1810; 
died 1866 at Constantinople. He left two sons, 
Count Behor Abraham de Camondo and Nis- 
.sim de Camondo, wlio died at Paris within a year 
of each other, in 1886 and 1887, respectively. Each 
of these two brothers left an only son: the first, 
Count Isaac de Camondo; the second, Count 
Moses de Camondo, both of whom are (1902) liv¬ 
ing in Paris. 

Solomon Camondo: Turkish rabbi and man of 
letters; lived at Salonica in the second half of the 
eighteenth century; related to the Camondo family 
of Constantinople. He is the author of responsa, 
published under the title “Nelmrot Dammesliek,” 
Salonica, 1772. 

s - M. Fit. 

CAMP (mro): A collection of tents (Judges vii. 
13), or booths and huts (Neh. viii. 14), pitched or 
erected to give shelter to shepherds, travelers, or 
soldiers, sometimes overnight merely, or for many 
days or even months. Safety and a sufficient sup¬ 
ply of water were the prime considerations deter¬ 
mining the choice of location (“ Pitched at the waters 
of Merom,” Josh. xi. 5; compare also Judges vii. 

1; I Macc, ix. 33). Security against sudden attacks 
by roving robbers (Bedouins) or other enemies was 
effected by establishing the camp on the side of a 
ravine or valley. Watches, moreover, were placed 
to three for the night (Judges vii. 19; I Macc. 
xil 27); and a garrison was left on guard when the 
main body of the campers went out to the combat (I 
Sam. xxx. 24). That the camp was usually laid out 
in a circle, a form of construction much affected 
by the modern Bedouin, may be inferred from the 
word “ma‘gal” (I Sam. xvii. 20, xxvi. 5); though 
by many commentators and ancient versions this 
rare designation is explained as etymologically con¬ 
nected with the Hebrew word for “wagon,” and on 
this basis the theoiy has been ad vanced that wagons 
surrounded the camp to increase the security and to 
insure ease of defense. It is impossible definitely 
to decide which of these interpretations deserves 
greater credence. 

From Num. ii.—a chapter which the critical school 
would not accept as containing historical data—it 
would appear that in the construction of the camp 
a certain plan was followed in the grouping of the 
different tribes, which was indicated by flags with 
a Axed relation to the tabernacle at the halting- 
places. The descriptions by Doughty and others of 
the hadj to Mecca agree in reporting the observance 
of a similar arrangement marked by flags and lamps, 
or torches, for the pilgrims when on the march. 

Ai tifleial defenses to add to the natural advantages 
of the chosen location, or to supply their absence, 
are also mentioned (I Sam. xvi. 1 et seq.). 

In their anxiety to protect their flocks the early 
nomads were driven to erect permanent enclosures 
(stockades) in which to keep their herds overnight. 
(Num. xxxii. 30), generally in the neighborhoocf of 
caves, near which a massive platform of loose large 
stones was built, whereon the huts of the shepherds 
were placed (“Migdal,” “Migdal JEder”). The 
election of these permanent shepherd camps must 
be considered as the first step toward the abandon¬ 


ment by the Hebrews of the. migratory life with 
its movable camps. Hence the proverb “ from the 
watch-tower to the fortified city ” (II Kings xvii. 9, 
xviii. 8). E. G. II. 

CAMPANATOR. See Schulkloppek. 

CAMP ANTON, ISAAC B. JACOB : Spanish 
rabbi; born 1360; died at Penafeel in 1463. He lived 
in the period darkened by the outrages of Ferran 
Martinez and Vicente Ferrer, when intellectual life 
and Talmudic erudition were on the decline among 
the Jews of Spain. The historiographers Imman¬ 
uel Aboab (“ Nomologia, ” ii. 2), Zacuto (“ Yuliasin,” 
ed. Filipowski, p. 226b; compare “Seder lia-Dorot,” 
pp. 27b, 28a), and Joseph b. Zaddik (Neubauer, 
“Anecdota Oxoniensia, ” i. 99) unite in designating 
Campanton as a gaon, Aboab stating that lie was 
styled “the gaon of Castile.” Among his pupils 
may be mentioned Samuel (ibn Sadillo) al-Valensi 
and Isaac Aboab. He left but one work, “Darke 
lia-Gemara,” or “Darke lia-Talmud” (A Methodol¬ 
ogy of the Talmud), which is an important contribu¬ 
tion to the subject, as it attempts to be a practical 
guide for those who are called upon to teach the 
Talmud. It was published at Constantinople, six¬ 
teenth century; Venice, 1565; Mantua, 1593; and 
Amsterdam, 1706, 1711, 1754; and newly edited by 
Isaac H. Weiss, Vienna, 1891. 

Bibliography: Grittz, Gesch. dev Juden , 3d ed., viii. 217 et 
seq Jellinek, a'Vwn DTJPp, p. 6, Vienna, 1878. 

<*. " H. G. E. 

CAMFEN, JOHN VAN : Christian professor 
of Hebrew at Louvain and Cracow; died at Frei¬ 
burg in Breisgau Sept. 6, 1538. He compiled a 
Hebrew grammar from Elias Levita's work, which 
ran through three editions (Cracow, 1534; Paris, 
1539,1543). He also commented on Psalms in a man¬ 
ner to earn the praises of Hupfcld (“Psalmen,” iv. 
474), and attached the commentary to a paraphrase 
which appeared at Paris, 1533; Leyden, 1534; Basle, 
1548, etc. Campen was summoned to Cracow by 
the prince bishop, Peter Tomiki, on very favorable 
conditions. 


BI .? L1 58 RAPH > T 1 P‘ Siegfried, in Ailg. Deutsche Biographic , 
'|K Steinschneider, Cat. Bqdl . col. 813; idem, in Zeit . 
-Sn > P ,h] - U - 9 °; idem, Bibliographisches Handbuch, 
i\o. 3;>0 (also Zumtze* p. 361); F. L. Hoffmann, in Steim 
sehneider, Hehr. JBibl. vii. 42. 


CAMPHIRE (Hebrew, “ koplier ”; Arabic “ hin- 
na, ” whence English “ henna ”): A shrub growing to 
a height of between eight and ten feet, and bearing 
cream-colored and very fragrant flowers. The 
botanical name of the plant is Lawsotiia alba . In 
ancient times it grew very plentifully near En-gedi 
(Song of Solomon i. 14). Tristram (“Natural His¬ 
tory of the Bible, ” p. 339) reports having found it 
growing there. Various uses were made of cam- 
phirc. Along with other fragrant woods (Song of 
Solomon iv. 13, 14) it was valued for its perfume. 
But it was utilized chiefly as a dye for the hair and 
the skin. In dyeing the skin, cloths were placed on 
the parts adjacent to and encircling those to be 
dyed. To these parts the powdered leaves, made 
into a paste by the addition of a little water, were 
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applied, and allowed to remain overnight The 
Stahi lasted for three or four weeks. Mohammed 
(Hughes, “Diet, of Islam,” p. 17o) dyed his beaid 
and recommended the practise to his followers: it 
has therefore become an established religious custom 
with Mohammedans. T 

3,. G. 31. 


CANAAN—Biblical Data: Name of the son 
of Ham, and a brother of Cush (Ethiopia), i 
riam (Egvpt), and Put (Phut), occurring in the 
geographical-ethnographical table, Gen ix. and v 
Originally the name “ Canaan was not an ethnic 
term. It belongs primarily to the vocabulary of 
geography; the curse pronounced upon its beaiei 
for tlie misconduct of Ham demonstrating only 
the knowledge of the author that the dominant 
Semitic population of the land so designated was 
the deposit of a wave of immigration and conquest 
coming from the south. Originally an appellative 
(compare Moore, on the use of the article in Egyp¬ 
tian inscriptions, in “Proceedings of Am. One al 
Soc.” 1890, lxvii. et seq.), it described some peculiai 
aspect of the country, and was only later transferred 
from the territory to the inhabitants. _ 

Like most geographical terms in tlie Bible 
“Canaan” is employed in a very loose and confusin 
manner; and it is almost impossible to establish 
definitely, tlie limits of its application. In earlier 
times its range was probably very narrow ; desig¬ 
nating the strip of coast-line along the Mediterra¬ 
nean, more particularly the northern-*.e., the Phe- 
nician—part thereof. With this restriction Kan na 
in the Egyptian inscriptions (Mullei, 
“Asien «..d Europa°” pp. 206 et seq.). But it was 
also applied to the whole coast district down to the 
Egyptian frontier (Philistrea). Like die Gieek 
“Palestine,” which originally designated only tlie 
southern coast-line, “Canaan” was then extended 
to the adjacent highlands. In Josh. xi. 3 it covers 
the laud from the foot of Mt. Ilermon to the south¬ 
ern end of the Dead Sea, and also the territory west 
of the Jordan to the Mediterranean. It is doubtful 
whether tlie name was ever given to districts east of 
the Jordan. These, as “the land of Gilead, aie 
generally put in antithesis to “ the land of Canaan 
AT um xxxii. 29 et seq .; Josli. xxn. 9, o~). Ea 
naan” is the favorite appellation of the Jalivist, 
sometimes with the prefix “land” and sometimes 
without (Ex. xv. 15; Gen. xn. o, xvi. 3; and else- 

The\;tymology of the name is in doubt. Aftei 
-Vuoustine (“Enuaratiouesin Psalmos,” civ. 7), it has 
been explained as designating lowland either in con¬ 
trast to Aram, or to the mountainous highland loom¬ 
in'"' beyond the coast-line and removed from the sea 
only by a narrow strip of “lower land” (Num. xm. 
on.' Josh xi 3). The former implication is now 
o-'eneraliv abandoned; but the latter, though open 
to objections (see Moore, l.c.), may be provisional y 
retained. Canaan is geographically identical w lth 
the laud of the Ainorites. As such it is mentioned 
in tlie El-Amarna tablets, though it also occurs in 
them as “Kinahhu” or “Kinalina.” bee CA- 
naakites. E Q H. 


_In Rabbinical Literature : The first of the 

seven sinners who made idols for the heathens the 
other six being Pliut, Sheiah, Nimrod, Elah, Dml, 
and Shuali. Canaan, with his six companions, 
brought precious stones from Havilali (Gen. li. 1 
12) and made of them idols, which at night shone 
as brightly as the sun, and which were endowed 
with a power so magical that, when the blind 
Ammorites kissed them, they regained their eye¬ 
sight (“Chronicles of Jeralnneel,” p. 167; compaie 

^Canaan, in a certain sense, was predestined to this 
and similar offenses; for he was begotten by ins 
father while in Noah’s Ark, whereas God had com¬ 
manded that tlie sexes should live separately therein 
(Gen R xxxvi.). Canaan was of so low and base a 
character that Ham, in the record of his wickedness, 
is designated “the father of Canaan,” whereby fa¬ 
ther and son were ironically characterized as a par 
nobile” (noble pair) (Gen. R. l.c. -, Origcn on Gen. 

^Concerning the curse of Noali upon Canaan, the 
Midrashim endeavored in different ways to give a 
solution to the question why Canaan 
Curse had to suffer for the sins of his father, 
of Noah. Tlie old explanation was that Canaan, 
not Ham, though lie had in no sense 
transgressed against his grandfather, had to he cursed 
by him because God had blessed Noah and Ins sons; 
and wherever tlie blessing of God rests there Can he 
no curse (R. Judah, Gen. R. l.c.: Justin Martyr, 
“Dial, cum Tryph.” cxxxix.). This explanation, 
however, was found to be defective; for it was con¬ 
trary to Jewish sentimeut to curse an innocent man ; 
hence the new assertion that Canaan, like his fat ei, 
transgressed against Noah. 

There are different views as to the nature of Ca¬ 
naan’s transgression. According to one Canaan 
circulated the report that he saw Noali naked: an¬ 
other view is that lie emasculated him that he 
should have no more sons (Gen. R. l.c. ; Ongen an 
Ephraem Syrus on Gen. x. 24, 25; more elabora¬ 
ted, in Pirlje R. El. xxiii.). _ 

Through the curse which Canaan brought upo 
himself, the low condition of slaves (Canaan s de¬ 
scendants) is to be explained; for par- 
Canaan cuts exercise a strong influence for 
the Father good or for evil, upon the fate of tlieir 
of Slaves, offspring. “Wo unto the sinners,’ 
comments a Midrash, “ who bring evil 
upon themselves, tlieir children, their children’s 
children: in fact, upon all the generations that fob 
low.” Many of the sons of Canaan were worthy of 
being ordained as rabbis; but the guilt of then 
father barred them from such a career (Toma 8<a). 
God however, is different, from man. Man seeks to 
deprive his enemies of the means of subsistence: but 
God. though He cursed Canaan, made him a slave, 
that he might eat and drink of that which Ins mas- 

tC Canami upon his death-bed left to his children the 
following rules of life: (D “Let there be mutual 
love between yourselves.” (2) "Love 1 ' oblje C “ 
unchastity.” (3) “Hate your masters, and do not 
speak the truth ” (Pes. 113b). Not only by words, 
but also by deeds, Canaan exemplified to Ins sons 
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the life worthy of slaves. When Noah divided the 
earth among his three sons, Palestine fell to the lot 
of Sliem. Canaan, however, took possession of it, 
notwithstanding the fact that his father and his 
children called his attention to the wrong lie had 
committed. They therefore said to him: “Thou 
art cursed, and cursed wilt thou remain before all 
the sons of Noah, in accordance with the oath which 
we took before the Holy Judge [God] and our father 
Noah ” (Book of Jubilees, x., end). Later, when the 
Jews, the descendants of Shem, drove out the Cana- 
anites from Palestine, the land fell into the hands of 
its lawful owners. 

Among the various tribes of the Canaanit.es were 
the Girgashites, who, on Joshua’s demand, subse¬ 
quently left Palestine and emigrated 
The Ca- to Africa (Yer. Slieb. vi. 36c; Lev. R. 
naanites. xvii.). Many of the Canaauites con¬ 
cealed their treasure in the walls of 
their houses, that they might not. fall into the hands 
of the Jews. But God commanded that, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, the houses should fall into ruins; 
thus the hidden treasure came to light (Lev. R, 
xvii.). The Canaauites furthermore, on hearing 
that the Jews had left Egypt, destroyed all crops, 
cut down the trees, demolished the houses, and filled 
up the wells, in order that the Israelites should come 
into possession of a wasted country. But God prom¬ 
ised the children of Israel a rich and fertile land (see 
Dent. vi. 10-13). He therefore led the Jews for 
forty years in the wilderness; and the Canaauites, 
in the mean time, rebuilt what they had destroyed 
(Mek., Beshallali, i. [ed. Weiss, p. 2Sb]). 

In the time of Alexander the Great the descendants 
of those Canaauites who had left Palestine at the re¬ 
quest of Joshua, and had settled in Africa, sought 
to regain the Promised Land. Gebiha ben Pes'isa, 
howevei, who appeared before the king in the in- 
teiest of the Jews, showed that according to Scrip¬ 
ture, by which the Africans traced their ancestry to 
Canaan, that ancestor had been declared the slave 
of Shem and Japhetli. The Jews, therefore, not 
only had the right to hold the land of their slaves, 
but the Africans had to indemnify the Jews for the 
long time during which they had performed no serv¬ 
ice for them. In consternation, the Africans then 
fied to their homes (San. 91a). 

In the literature of the German-Frencli Jews of 
the Middle Ages the Canaauites and the Slavs were 
considered identical, owing to the sim- 
Medieval ilarity of the latter name with the 
Views. German word for “slave” (A. Ilar- 
kavy, “Die Juden und die Slavischen 
Sprachen,” pp. 19-29; Kohut, “Aruch Completion ” 
pLO). In Sifre, Deut, 306 (ed. Friedmann, p. 
131b) the word is used peculiarly; 1^33 
(literally, “Canaanitish language ”) means probably 
“a mercantile expression.” 


BiBLrOGRAPHY: Bacher, in Jew. Quart. Rev. ill. 354, 356* 
Ginzberg, Die Haggada bci den Kirchenvatern , pp. S4-S7. 

L. G. 

CANAANITES, THE : Tim expressions “ Ca¬ 
naan and “Canaanite” (}jm, *jyja) are applied in 
the Old Testament sometimes to the collective non- 
Israelitish population west of the Jordan, or to the 


land itself (Gen. xii. 5; Josh. xxii. 9; Ps. cvi. 38), 
and sometimes to a part of the population. Thus' 
the Canaauites are mentioned among other Pales¬ 
tinian tribes (Gen. xiii. 7, xv. 21; Ex. iii. 8); and 
the term is applied specifically to the inhabitants of 
the Mediterranean coast (Josh. v. 1) or to the tribes 
dwelling between that coast and the Jordan (Josh, 
xi. 3: Num. xiii. 29). As a designation for the coast 
inhabitants it is identical with “Pheuicians,” and is 
thus used in a political sense in Isa. xxiii. 2. In 
Zepli. ii. 5 the name is applied to the Philistine pop¬ 
ulation of the southern coast; but the accuracy 
of the text is not quite certain. Since the term 
“ Canaauites ” was also applied to the 
Various Pheuicians, it gradually obtained the 

Applica- meaning of “traders,” as used in Isa. 
tions of the xxiii. 8; Ezek. xvi. 29, xvii. 4; Zepli. 

Term. i. 11; Job xl. 30 (A. V. xli. 6); Prov. 

xxxi. 24; (possibly also in Zcch. xiv. 
21). The consistent use of the word is one of the 
distinguishing features of the Jahvist sources, while 
the Elohist uses “ Amorite ” in the same sense (com¬ 
pare Amokite and Hittite). In Isa. xix. 18, where 
the language of the Canaauites is referred to, the 
word “Canaan ” is applied to the Jewish population 
of Palestine, but in Hosea xii. 8 it is an opprobrious 
epithet for idolatrous Israel, if indeed the text here 
be reliable. 

The same double use of the word is found else¬ 
where. Thus, on Phenician coins the word fjjjj is 
used to designate the Phenician people. Similarly, 
Greek writers employ the word x va (a short form = 
VJ3)reference to Phenicia or to the ancestors of 
the Pheuicians (compare Schroder, “Die Phoeni- 
zische Sprache,” p. 6). In the El-Amarna tablets 
“ Kinahhu ” (yjD) and “ Kinalma ” refer to the north¬ 
ern portion of the Mediterranean coast. In the old 
Egyptian inscriptions the word “Kan’na ” is applied 
especially to the Phenician coast; sometimes, also, 
to the whole shore of the Mediterranean. The word 
designating Canaanites in these inscriptions is, how¬ 
ever, applied in a wider sense to the people of west¬ 
ern Syria in general. This is similar to the Old Tes¬ 
tament usage, but is more comprehensive. 

In all probability the limited application of the 
word to the Mediterranean coast is the original, nar¬ 
rower use of the word found in so many inscriptions 
pointing in that direction. The designation was 
afterward applied to the inhabitants of the interior, 
either because the coast population was originally 
best known, or because they actually occupied a 
great portion of the mountainous district also. 

B ionn°? RA » in I : Moore ’ in Proceedings of Am. Oriental Soc . 

1 ••• V.Y ct SCQ - ; zi, Timern, hi Zelt. Deutsch. Paldst.-Vcr 
xm. idb; W. Max Muller, Asicn and Europa ., pp. 205 et sen 
e. o. n. F. Bu. 


CANADA : A federation of provinces in British 
North America. The earliest authentic records of 
the Jews in Canada go back to the period when 
England and France were engaged in their final con¬ 
test for the mastery of the northern part of the New 
M orld. While the batteries of Wolfe were thunder¬ 
ing at the gates of Quebec, Amherst was closing in 
on Montreal with ail army from the south. Among 
the members of his staff was Commissary Aaron 
Hart, an English Jew, born in London in 1724; and 
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among other Jewish officers of the invading hosts 
•were Emanuel de Cordova, Ilananiel Garcia, and 
Isaac Miranda. Hart was afterward attached to 
General Haldimand’s command at Three Rivers, and 
at the close of the war settled in that city, and be¬ 
came seignior of Becancour. About this time a 
number of Jewish settlers took up their residence in 
Montreal, including Lazarus David, Uriel Moresco, 
Samuel Jacobs, Simon Levy, Fernandez da Fonseca, 
Abraham Franks, Andrew Hays, Jacob de Mauieia, ; 
Joseph Bindona, Levy Solomons, and Uriah Judah. 
Lazarus David was a large landowner, and "was 
noted as a public-spirited citizen. Several of the 
others held offices in the army. There were also 
opulent and extensive traders among them; and al¬ 
together these early colonists were men of substance 
and strenuous character. 

Soon joined by other bands of settlers, the Jewish 
community of Montreal found itself strong enough 
to organize a congregation in 1768, called “Shearitk 
Israel.” As a large majority of the early members 
were descended from exiles from Spain, they adhered 
to the rites of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews; 

and the congregation has continued to 
Syna- flourish under its original name, tena- 
gog-ue ciously adhering to its historic ritual. 
Founded at Around this synagogue the main in- 
Montreal. cidents of the history of the Jews of 
Canada centered for the major part of 
a century; for during many decades Sliearith Israel 
remained the sole Jewish congregation in Canada. 
The first two scrolls of the Law were presented to it 
in 1768 by the Spanish and Portuguese Jews of 
London, and were at that date already accounted 
very old. These scrolls are still in use in the syna¬ 
gogue. At first the congregation met for worship 
in a hall in St. James street; but in 1777 the mem- 
bers built their first synagogue on a lot belonging to 
David David, at the junction of Notre Dame and 
St. James streets, close to the present court-house. 
See the David family. 

In 1775 the congregation acquired land for a cem¬ 
etery on St. Janvier street; and the first person 
interred was Lazarus David (referred to above), 
born in 1734, and died a year after the purchase of 
the ground. His remains were subsequent!} ie- 
moved to the present cemetery on Mount Royal, 
when the old one was closed, together with the orig¬ 
inal tombstone, dated 1776, which still stands and 
marks the oldest Jewish grave in Canada. 

The Rev. Jacob Raphael Cohen was the first reg¬ 
ular minister of the Montreal Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese Jews of whom there remains any record. He 
was their spiritual guide from 1778 to 1782. 

Uie president (parnas) of the Montreal synagogue 
in 1775 was Jacob Salesby (or Salisbury) Franks, 
a relative of the Abraham Franks meu- 
The tioned among the earliest settlers, who 
Franks belonged to a family that played a 
Family, most important part in those days in 
Jewish communal matters in Philadel¬ 
phia, as well as in Montreal (see the Franks family). 
Other members of the Franks family remained in 
Canada, and supported the British in repelling 
Montgomery’s invasion, notably Abraham Franks, 
Jacob Franks, Sr., and Jacob Franks, Jr., who were 


members of the junta of the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese congregation of Montreal, and who were 
prominent in public affairs. Abraham Franks, w T ho 
-was born in 1721 and died in 1797, had a daughter 
Rebekah, wlio in 1775 married Levy Solomons. The 
latter, wffiose name figures among the earliest Jewish 
settlers in Canada, was parnas of the Montreal syna¬ 
gogue in 1788; and it was during his presidency 
that a regular set of by-laws was drawn up. The 
executive was styled the “junta,” and consisted of 
a “parnas” (president), “gabay” (treasurer), and 
three others. Executive privileges v r ere also ac¬ 
corded to past officers who were 44 Gentlemen of tne 
Mahamad. ” 

When Montgomery invaded Canada in 1775 he 
commanded Levy Solomons to act as purveyor to 
the hospitals for the American troops. At that time 
Solomons was engaged in very extensive trade oper¬ 
ations between Michilimackinac, Montreal, Albany, 
New York, and London. He carried out his con¬ 
tract with General Montgomery faithfully; but 
when the defeat and death of the latter at Quebec led 
to the retreat of the American forces from Montreal, 
General Arnold, as he retired, took possession of 
quantities of supplies stored at Lachine, belonging 
to Solomons, for the maintenance of his troops. 
The services which Solomons rendered the Revolu¬ 
tionary forces were never indemnified by them. At 
the same time he was exposed to the resentment of 
the British, as one suspected of sympathy for the 
revolted colonists. After having been expelled with 
Ills family from his home in Montreal by General 
Burgoyne, and after enduring much hardship, lie 
eventually gained the indulgence of the Canadian 
governor, and was permitted to return in peace to 
Montreal. 

Solomons had numerous offspring. His eldest 
daughter, Mary (Polly), who was born in 1776 and 
died in 1826, married Jacob Franks, Jr., a renowned 
Hudson’s Bay trader, who was one of the first to pen¬ 
etrate to the remotest parts of the Canadian North¬ 
west. Another daughter, Rachel, married Henry 
Joseph of Berthier, the progenitor of a family dis¬ 
tinguished in Canadian Jewish annals. Joseph’s 
partner in Montreal was his brother-in-law, Benja¬ 
min Solomons, closely related to the Seixas and 
Nathan families of New York. His four sons, Jacob 
Henry, Abraham, Jesse, and Gershom, were promi¬ 
nent men of affairs and communal leaders. See the 
Joseph family. 

In 1807 Ezekiel Hart, one of the sons of Commis¬ 
sary Aaron Hart, was elected to represent Three 
Rivers in the legislature. This at .once raised the 
question of the civil status of the Jews in Canada, 
which till then had not been clearly defined. When 
the legislative chamber reassembled Jan. 29, 1808, 
Ezekiel Hart declined to be sworn in according to 
the usual form “on the true faith of a Christian,” 
but took the oath according to Jewish 
The custom on the Pentateuch, and with 

Struggle the head covered. At once a storm 

for Civil of opposition arose, due, it is said, not 

Rights. to religious prejudice or intolerance, 
but to the fact that his political op¬ 
ponents saw in this an opportunity of making a party 
gain by depriving an antagonist of his seat. After 
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a heated debate it was decided to receive Hart’s 
petition, in which he urged his light to take his 
seat, and claimed that his oath was in accord with 
the statute of 31st of George III. The chamber dis¬ 
cussed the question in committee on Eeb. 16 and 17, 
ISOS; and on the nineteenth of the same month Hart 
was heard at the bar of the House. The next day 
the majority decided that lie was not entitled to take 
liis seat, and declared for his expulsion. The Eng¬ 
lish minority vehemently protested asrainst this; 
notably Richardson, who cited the statute of 13th 
Geoi ge II., chap, vii., to show that Hart’s expulsion 
was illegal. The British attorney-general was also 
quoted in support of this view of the question. 
Notwithstanding the adverse vote of the majority, 
Hart vigorously protested, and attempted to vote 
during several of the divisions; but he was again 
expelled. Having been again sustained by his con¬ 
stituents, the House proposed passing a bill to put 
bis disqualification as a Jew beyond doubt. This 
roused the indignation of the governor, Sir James 
Craig, who was already in conflict with the Assem¬ 
blyand, to put an end to their distasteful course, 
he dissolved the chamber before the bill could pass.’ 

Years of agitation followed, and on Dec. 4, 1823, 
several Jews petitioned Parliament to authorize 
them to keep a register of births, marriages, and 
deaths.. A bill in conformity with this petition was 
passed in 1829, and sanctioned by royal proclama¬ 
tion Jan. 13,1831. Encouraged by this success, the 
Jews of Canada determined once more to tiy to 
secure recognition of their civil rights; and on Jan. 

31 and Feb. /, 1831, they sent an address, signed by 
Samuel Becaneour Hart, to the legislature, petition¬ 
ing to this effect. On March 16,1831, a bill was in¬ 
troduced in the Legislative Assembly extending the 
same political rights to Jews as to Christians. Party 
passions no longer entered into the question; and 
the acrimony that had distinguished the debates of 
1808 and 1809 had died out. The bill rapidly passed 
both the Assembly and the Council, and received 
the royal assent June 5, 1832. Since then Jews 
have sat in the Canadian Parliament, fulfilling their 
duties with credit and ability, the first to attain that 
distinction having been Mr. Nathan of British 
Columbia. 

Tlie land on which the first synagogue had been 
erected in Montreal having reverted to the heirs of 
David David on his death in 1824, it became neces¬ 
sary to demolish the old building; and the congre¬ 
gation then met for worship in a hall adjoining the 
residence of Benjamin Hart, at the corner of Recol¬ 
lect and St. Helen streets, Montreal. For a while 
the affairs of the congregation remained in this un¬ 
settled condition; but in 1826 an appeal was issued 
urging the members to build a new synagogue to 
replace the former one, and also point- 
Tlie ing to the necessity for reorganization. 
Chenne- This appeal was signed by the presi- 
ville Street dent of tlie congregation, Benjamin 
Syn- Hart, one of the sons of Commissary 
agogue. Aaron Hart. His appeal had the de¬ 
sired effect: in 1835 a piece of land on 
Clienneville street was purchased; and there the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews built their second syn¬ 
agogue, which they dedicated in 1838. The build¬ 


ing was planned by Moses J, Hays, a nephew 
of David David, one of the trustees of the congre¬ 
gation, and in his day one of the most prominent, 
citizens of the Canadian metropolis. 

After the retirement of the Rev. Jacob Raphael 
Cohen, the position of minister of the Shcaritli Israel 
congregation was occupied tempora- 
Early rily by Myer Levy, and afterward by 
Rabbis. Isaac Valentine. Dr. de La Motta 
also occasionally officiated. In 1840 
the Rev. David Piza was appointed minister; and 
he held the office for six years. 

In 1S37-3S Canada was convulsed by the rebellion 
led by Papineau, Nelson, Brown, and Mackenzie; 
and among those who fought on the Loyalist side 
were several of the members of the Spanish and 
Portuguese synagogue. Two members of the 
David family held important cavalry commands, 
under Wetherell at the action at St. Charles, and 
took a distinguished part in the battle of St.’ Eu- 
staclie. Aaron Phillip Hart, grandson of Commis¬ 
sary Hart, temporarily abandoned liis large law 
Practise to raise a company of militia, which ren¬ 
dered valuable service. Jacob Henry Joseph and 
bis brother Jesse were with the troops on the Riche¬ 
lieu and at Chambly; the former being entrusted 
by Sir John Colborne, the Royalist commander, 
with the bearing of despatches to Colonel Wetherell! 
When the struggle had terminated and peace had 
been restored, it was recognized that the members 
of Shearitli Israel had done well toward upholding 
the unity and the prestige of the empire of which 
they were citizens. 

In 1846 the Rev. Abraham de Sola, LL.D., was 
elected rabbi of the Montreal Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese synagogue. He held high rank 
Hr. among the Jewish leaders of his day. 
Abraham In addition to his ministerial duties he 
de Sola. occupied tlie chair of Semitic lan¬ 
guages and literature at McGill Uni¬ 
versity, and was the author of many valuable works 
on theology, philology, and Jewish history. 

During Dr. De Sola’s pastorate a number of Mon¬ 
treal Israelites won distinction in public life, nota¬ 
bly Dr. A. H. David, grandson of 
Some Lazarus David, who was dean of the 
Communal faculty of medicine of Bishop’s Col- 
Workers. lege; Samuel Benjamin, the first Jew 
elected to the Montreal city council; 
and Jesse Joseph, son of Henry Joseph of Bertliiei\ 
one of Canada’s merchant princes, who gained jjrom- 
inence as the organizer and director of many of the 
most important Canadian public companies and in¬ 
stitutions. . His brother Jacob was connected with 
the promotion of early Canadian railways and tele¬ 
graph lines, and another brother, Gershom, was the 
first Hebrew lawyer appointed a queen’s counsel in 
Canada. All these men were officers of the Spanish 
and Portuguese synagogue, which also numbered 
among its active workers Goodman and William 
Benjamin, G. I. Ascher, and Jacob L. Samuel. 

Up to the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Spanish and Portuguese Jews of Montreal maintained 
the only synagogue in Canada; hut about the year 
1845 a sufficient number of Jews had settled in 
Toronto to lead to the organization of a synagoguein 
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that city. Little, however, was accomplished until 
1852, when a “ het hayyim ” (cemetery) was pur¬ 
chased; and the Holy Blossom congregation was 
established. Mark Samuel, Lewis Samuel, and Alex¬ 
ander Miller did much to sustain the first Toronto 
congregation in its early struggles. Under the .en¬ 
ergetic presidency of Alfred D. Benjamin, during 
die closing years of the nineteenth century, it grew 
so greatly in strength and numbers that it became 
necessary to remove from its first building in Rich¬ 
mond street to its present (1902) commodious edifice 
in Bond street. The arrival of many Hebrew set¬ 
tlers has lately increased the number of Toronto’s 
Jewish communal organizations; and, in addition to 
founding new congregations, the community has es¬ 
tablished excellent benevolent and literary societies. 

In 1846 several Polish-Jewish families arrived in 
Montreal, and in the same year organized a syna¬ 
gogue, following the German and Polish, or Ash¬ 
kenazic, customs. This led the Spanish and Portu¬ 
guese Jews to seek and obtain (1846) a new act of 
incorporation from the legislature, the 

Polish- German and Polish congregation being 

Jewish incorporated by the same bill. The 

Settlers, new congregation, however, was short¬ 
lived; for although the Sephardim | 
aided their brethren with subscriptions and the loan 
of a scroll of the Law, the Montreal community was 
as yet too small to support two synagogues, and the 
first Ashkenazic congregation was in consequence 
dissolved soon after its formation. In 1858 a second 
effort was made to organize a German and Polish 
synagogue in Montreal, this time with success. 
Abraham Iloffnung, M. A. Ollendorff, and Solomon 
Silverman v/ere among the most active of its chaitci 
members; and the Rev. Samuel Hoffnung was its 
earliest minister. He was soon succeeded by the Rev. 
Mr, Fass, who in turn was followed by other promi¬ 
nent ministers. The first building of this congrega¬ 
tion was in St. Constant street, and was dedicated in 
1860. Its corner-stone was laid by David Moss, who 
belonged to a family that was active in advancing 
the welfare of this congregation during three dec¬ 
ades. The act of 1846 was first availed of; but.in 
1902 the congregation secured a separate act of in¬ 
corporation. In 1886 they removed to their new 
edifice in McGill College avenue. 

Meanwhile the Spanish and Portuguese congre¬ 
gation had been deprived by death of the ser¬ 
vices of Dr. Abraham dc Sola (1882). lie was suc¬ 
ceeded by his eldest son. Rev. Meldola de Sola. 
As the Spanish and Portuguese congregation con¬ 
tinued to grow during the latter’s incumbency, a 
new synagogue was erected m Stanley stiect, wheie 
the congregation moved thence from Clienneville 
street in 1890. The new edifice was of Judaeo-Egyp- 
tian architecture, and owed its design to Clarence 
I. de Sola, one of the sons of Dr. Abraham de Sola, 
who was honorary secretary of the building com¬ 
mittee. In 1890 Shearith Israel secured a new act 
of incorporation from the legislature. 

Jewish congregations were meanwhile springing 
up in other parts of Canada. The discovery of gold 
in British Columbia in 1857 led to the settlement 
there of a Hebrew colony, which built a synagogue 
in Victoria in 1862. In 1882 a synagogue was 


erected in Hamilton; and a couple of years later the 
Jews Of Winnipeg organized two congregations. 
Halifax, St. John (New Brunswick), Ottawa, and 
London (Ontario) followed in the next decade. In 
Quebec, Israelites had settled soon after the British 
conquest, and a bet hayyim and a temporary syna¬ 
gogue were opened there as far back as 1853. But 
the Hebrew population of the ancient fortress city 
remained small for a long while, although attempts, 
were made from time to time to organize. Abra¬ 
ham Joseph (bom 1815; died 1886), a son of Henry 
Joseph of Berthier, was the most prominent of Que¬ 
bec’s Jewish citizens. He was identified with many 
of its most important commercial enterprises, and 
was at one time selected as candidate for the mayor- 
alty. 

The serious outrages against the Jews in Russia, 
which began in 1881, and the persecutions and anti- 
Semitic outbreaks which followed in eastern Europe, 
caused the influx of a large number of Russian, Ru¬ 
manian, Galician, and other Jewish immigrants into 
Canada during the two closing decades 
The of the nineteenth century and the open- 

Russian ing years of the twentieth. These, 
Outbreaks besides greatly swelling the population 
of 1881. of the already established Jewish com¬ 

munities, formed new settlements in 
numerous towns and villages throughout the Do¬ 
minion. Many of those who came in 1882 were as¬ 
sisted by the Mansion House committee of London 
and by a committee of Montreal Jews that had been 
formed through the initiative of the Montreal branch 
of the Anglo-Jewisli Association. A citizens’ com¬ 
mittee, organized by Christian sympathizers in Mon¬ 
treal, of which the Anglican bishop was chairman, 
raised a substantial fund in aid of these victims of 
persecution. Borne of the settlers founded agricul¬ 
tural colonies in the Canadian Northwest. . The ear¬ 
liest of these was established near Moosominjn 1884 
by the Mansion House committee. The experiment 
of making agriculturists of men who had received 
little and in many cases no previous training in hus¬ 
bandry was beset with difficulties; and the results 
were at first discouraging. But obstacles were grad¬ 
ually overcome, and the present (1902) agricultural 
colonies in Assiniboia, at Hirsch, Oxbow, and Wa- 
pella, seem assured of success. The establishment 
of these colonies was mainly due to the munificence 
of Baron de Hirsch, who in 1892 and succeeding 
years largely subsidized them; and after his death 
the Jewish Colonization Association continued to 
grant them financial aid. Baron de Hirsch’s bene¬ 
factions were also extended to Jewish immigrants in 
Canada in many other ways. He gave large sums to 
the Young Men’s Hebrew Benevolent Society of 
Montreal, for the purpose of aiding and educating 
Jewish immigrants; and for a while 
Agri- that society was delegated by him and 
cultural his executors to supervise the North- 
Colonies. west agricultural colonies. This duty 
is, however, now performed by a resi¬ 
dent agent acting under the direction of the Paris 
committee of the Jewish Colonization Association. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Benevolent Society of 
Montreal, which thus became so closely connected 
with Baron de Hirsch 7 s work in Canada, was founded 
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in 1S63 through the efforts of Lawrence L. Levey 
(its first president), Isidore G. Ascher, Tucker David, 
Charles Levey, M. Gutman, Lawrence Cohen, Sam¬ 
uel Moss, Moise Schivob, and others; and among its 
presidents have been Jacob L. Samuel, Jacob G. 
Ascher, Lyon Silverman, Lewis A. Hart, Harris 
Vincberg, and D. A. An sell. The large sums re¬ 
ceived by the society from Baron and Baroness de 
Hirsch induced its members to secure an amended 
act of incorporation in 1900; and its name was at 
the same time changed to “ The Baron de Hirsch In¬ 
stitute and Hebrew Benevolent Society of Montreal. ” 
In addition to succoring the poor and aiding immi¬ 
grants, it maintains a day-school. 

The Jews of Montreal have greatly increased in 
population in recent years; and in 1902 they pos¬ 
sessed nine synagogues (eight Orthodox and one Re¬ 
form) and numerous communal societies and institu¬ 
tions, as well as a journal, “The Jewish Times.” 
New congregations in other towns of Canada are 
also being founded from time to time. 

The rise of Zionism in 1897 created much enthusi¬ 
asm among the Jews of Canada; and in a remarka¬ 
bly short time societies in support of 
Zionism, the movement were established in 
many centers. The first of these as¬ 
sociations was organized at Montreal in Jan., 1898; 
and in rapid succession similar societies were estab¬ 
lished at Toronto, Winnipeg, Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa, Kingston, St. John, Glace Bay, Brandon, 
and Vancouver. Clarence I. de Sola, Joseph S. 
Leo, Leon Goldman, Rev. A. Ashinsky, Dr. D. A. 
Hart, J. Cohen, I. Rubenstein, H. Bernstein, Rev. 
M. de Sola, L. Cohen, and M. Shapira were among 
the earliest Canadian promoters of the movement. 
In 1899 all the Zionist societies in British North 
America were united under the control of the Feder¬ 
ation of Zionist Societies of Canada. Clarence I. de 
Sola was elected first president of the Federation; 
and he represented Canada at the International Zion¬ 
ist Congress held in London in 1900, where he was 
elected member of the Actions committee, the cen¬ 
tral governing body. The Jewish Colouial Trust 
and the National Fund count numerous shareholders 
in Canada; and Zionist organizations now exist in 
nearly every important town in the Dominion. 

During the South African war, 1899-1902, several 
Canadian Jews enlisted in the British army and 
took part in many of the battles against the 
Boers. 

. The census of 1901 gave the total Jewish popula¬ 
tion of Canada as 16,060, divided among the provinces 
as follows: British Columbia, 543; 
Popu- Manitoba, 1,514; New Brunswick, 
lation. 376; Nova Scotia, 437; Ontario, 5,329 ; 

Prince Edward Island, 17; Quebec, 5 
7,575; Northwest Territories, 215; Yukon, 54. The 
three largest cities, according to the same census, 
show the following Jewish population: Montreal, 
6,790; Toronto, 3,090; Winnipeg, 1,156; adding the 
large number of immigrants who arrived from Ru¬ 
mania, Galicia, and Russia in 1901 and 1902, after 
the taking of the census, and adding also the man}" 
who were unenumerated in the religious census, it 
would seem that the Jewish population of Canada 
may now (1902) be estimated at from 20,000 to 


25,000, of whom at least 10,000 reside in Montreal 
and its environs. 
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CAN AIM! OF CAGLIARI: Italian archeolo¬ 
gist of the eighth century, of whom nothing is 
known except that, like his contemporary towns¬ 
man Abraham di Cagliari, he was engaged in copy¬ 
ing and deciphering Phenician and Greek inscrip¬ 
tions. 


Bibliography : Giidemann, Gesch. des Erziehungswcsens 
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CANCELATION OF DOCUMENTS : An in¬ 
strument in writing may be canceled by cross-lines 
or by other marks obliterating it, or by burning or 
tearing the material on which the writing occurs. 

In the Jewish law there are certain peculiar 
methods of cancelation by the court as well as by 
the parties, when the purpose for which the instru¬ 
ments have been drawn has been accomplished. 

! When an obligation has ceased, the instrument crea¬ 
ting it is canceled by the court by being torn or cut 
crosswise through the date, through the names of 
the witnesses, or through other important parts of 
the document. Hence any document which bears 
such cuts or scissions is invalid, the presumption 
being that its validity has ceased by a judicial act 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mislipat, 52, 
A Torn 1 ; B. B. 168b). If the instrument pro- 
Do cument duced before the judge has rents un- 
Invalid, like those made by the court, and ap¬ 
pears to have been still further torn 
after the judicial cancelation, iu order to destroy 
the peculiar rents made by the court, it is invalid 
(ib. gloss). 

An instrument may be canceled by the parties 
without the intervention of the court, by being cut 
with a knife, or tom in half (ib.). If the instrument 
produced does not bear these obvious marks of a 
deliberate intent to cancel it, but is partly obliter¬ 
ated or torn or spotted, it remains in full force as 
long as the writing can he recognized (ib. 52, 2); and 
the law provides a method for substituting a new 
instrument for the one thus nearly destroyed (see 
Authentication of Documents). 

A special instance of cancelation of an instrument 
by the court is the case of the “ketubah ” (marriage 
settlement). When a woman was divorced she was 
entitled to payment of the sum provided by her 
ketubah. This was usually paid to her in court 
upon her production of her Get and her Ketubah, 
After the payment had been made to her, the court 
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took her get from her, tore it crosswise, and wrote 
on it these words: “We have torn this get not for 
the purpose of canceling it, hut in order that the 
wife may not again use it to claim the amount of 
her ketubah ” (Ket. 89b). This act was a cancela¬ 
tion of the ketubah, although it was the get which 
was torn and indorsed by the court. Unless the get 
was produced the woman could not claim her ke¬ 
tubah. After the Hadrianic revolt the law was 
changed. Among the edicts of the 
Cancela- Roman authorities intended to sup- 
tion of the press the last remnants of Jewish na- 
Ketubah. tional life remaining after the unsuc¬ 
cessful rebellion was one making it a 
•crime for Jews to write a get. This resulted in the 
practise of destroying the latter immediately after it 
had been delivered to the wife, so that its produc¬ 
tion might not incriminate the parties. Thereupon 
R. Simon ben Gamaliel decreed that the non-produc¬ 
tion of the get could not deprive the woman of her 
right to claim the ketubah, if the divorce were 
•Otherwise proved to have taken place (Git. 64a; 
Mishnah Ket. ix. 9). 

A peculiar case of cancelation of a contract by the 
act of one of the parties without the knowledge or 
consent of the other was the preparation of a “ shetar 
moda'a” (declaration of protest). This could be 
clone in cases where one had been forced against his 
will to enter into an obligation. In such cases the 
person under duress, before actually entering into 
the obligation into which he was being forced, made 
a declaration before witnesses to the effect that he 
was about to be forced into an agreement against his 
will, and that he intended to contest its validity there¬ 
after on that ground. This declaration was reduced 
to writing and signed by the witnesses, and could be 
used afterward for the purpose of canceling the 
•contract made under duress. 

The following form of such a shetar is given in 
“Kalialat Sliib'ah,” form 43: 

“ Before us, the subscribing witnesses, came A, son of B, and 
said to us, 4 Be ye witnesses that I protest before you that C, son 

of D, owes me the sum of---, and now he seeks every 

means to evade payment, and if I sue him in court, he threatens 
to claim poverty or to run away, and I am therefore obliged to 
compromise with him on his own terms, for fear lest he may 
:seek means to injure me. I therefore declare before you that I 
am compelled under pressure of necessity to compromise with 
him; but hereafter I wish, by producing this instrument, con¬ 
taining my protest, before you, to cancel the compromise made, 
and to demand payment of the entire debt. For the compro¬ 
mise I am about to make with him is the result of duress and 
against my will. Even though I may declare in the instrument 
containing the said compromise that this protest and all its 
proofs are invalid, I shall be doing it not of my free will, but 
under duress, as is known to you, and thereafter I intend to 
cancel it all through this instrument.’ This protest A, son of B, 
declared before us, and we the subscribers having observed his 
condition, and knowing it to be true and recognizing the great 
duress under which he is going to do this act, have received 
this protest from him and have written it and signed it before 
the compromise is made. This day and year,” etc. (Signed by 
two witnesses.) 

According to ancient law, when a husband had 
sent the get to his wife by a messenger, he had the 
right to cancel it in this manner even before she re¬ 
ceived it, although neither the messenger nor the 
wife was present at the cancelation. The conse¬ 
quences of this were disastrous. The woman re¬ 
ceiving the get believed herself divorced, and might 


remarry, only to discover afterward that her hus¬ 
band had canceled the get, this making her an adul¬ 
teress and bastardizing her children by her second 
husband. Rabban Gamaliel abolished the right of 
the husband in such a case unless the wife or mes¬ 
senger were present (Mishnah Git. iv. 2), and his 
decision was supported by the later authorities ( ib . 
33a). In cases of bills of manumission of slaves, the 
master had a similar right under the ancient law; 
but the sages decided that after he had directed his 
slave to become free, he could never revoke the 
order, since an advantage may be conferred on a 
person in his absence, but nothing could be done to 
cause him loss, except in his presence (ib. i. 6). 

There may be an implied cancelation of an instru¬ 
ment, as when two instruments concerningThe same 
matter are prepared, one subsequent to the other. 
The second impliedly cancels or revokes the first 
(Ket. 44a). For cancelation of contracts see Con¬ 
tracts; for cancelation of sales, see Sales. 


Bibliography : For other forms of the shetar moda a see J. G. 
C. Adler, prvJv> uipn "no, §§ 27, 28, Hamburg and Butzow, 
1773; Judah ben Barzillai, mwn nsD, No. 39, Berlin, 1898. 
J. SR. D. w. A. 


CAUGER : A malignant growth of new tissue; 
usually in the form of a tumor. Whether removed 
or not, it tends to give rise to secondary growths 
in near or distant parts of the body, and to prove 
fatal. The term “cancer” is usually applied to 
malignant tumors formed of epithelial tissue, as car¬ 
cinoma and epithelioma; but in this article sarcoma 
is also included. 

Cancer is considered a disease of civilization, or 
of civilized races, and the relative mortality of large 
cities from this cause is greater than that of small 
ones. 

Lombroso, investigating the demography of the 
Jews in Italy, found that the mortality 
Occurrence from cancer among the general popu- 
in lation was 2 per cent; while the Jews 
Italy and showed a mortality from this disease 
England, of 3.30 per cent. He also shows that, 
as is the case with the general popula¬ 
tion, the disease of cancer more frequently attacks 
women than men. 

In England Hr. James Braitliwaite noticed that 
cancer of the uterus was seldom or never met with 
among the numerous Jewesses attending the gyne¬ 
cological out-patient department of the Leeds Gen¬ 
eral Infirmary—only one case in ten years. The ex¬ 
perience of the London Hospital, where there is a 
special Hebrew department, is the same—only one 
case in five years, against 178 among Gentile women. 
Hr. Braitli waite considers that the only explanations 
possible are difference of race or difference in diet, 
especially the absence of pork from the Jewish diet. 
On the other hand, a writer in the “British Medical 
Journal” (March 15, 1902, p. 6S1) states that, in his 
experience, cancer of the breast has often been met 
with among the Jewesses in London; and while ex¬ 
amples of nearly every form of cancer have been 
seen, there lias seemed to be a special tendency to 
development of intestinal malignant growths. Of 
the patients dying between 40 and 65 years of age, 
a large percentage have been sufferers from cancer. 
The writer then brings figures from the records of 
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the United Synagogue Burial Society for three years 
—189S, 1899, 1900—showing that 525 deaths due to 
cancer occur annually among 1,000,000 Jews; while 
the cancer rate for England and Wales for 1896 was 
764 per 1,000,000 of population. From the registrar- 
general’s returns for London the rate for 1900 showed 
more than 800. 


Cancer Among the Jews in London. 




Registrar-Gen¬ 
eral’s Returns. 

United Synagogue 
Burial Society 
Returns. 


1900 

1899 

1898 

1900 

1899 

1898 

Deaths from all causes. 
Deaths stated to be 

SO, 007 

89,689 

83,936 

1,612 

1,725 

1,649 

from cancer........ 

4,351 

4,334 

4,084 

37 

43 

34 

Percentage of deaths 


from cancer. 

4.9 ! 

4.7 

4.S 

2.3 

2.4 

3.06 

Deaths of persons over 

20 years of age from 
all causes. 

50,565 

51,922 

45,490 

609 

642 

677 

Percentage of deaths 

from cancer to deaths 
from aU causes of 







persons over 20 years 
of affe. 

8.4 

8.S 

8.9 - 

6.1 

6.5 

5.02 




Dr. John S. Billings has shown that in the United 
States cancer occurs among Jews just as often as in 
the general population, as can he seen from the ap¬ 
pended table: 


Cancer Death-Rates per 1,000 of Total 
Deaths from All Causes. 



Males. 

Females. 

Jews. 

13.58 

21.65 

General population of the United States 

(1880) . 

13.09 

23.59 



Statistics collected by Dr. Maurice Fishberg for 
the Russian and Polish Jews living in the seventh, 
tenth, and thirteenth wards of ]S T ew 
In Hew York city show, on the other hand, 
York City, that they are less liable to succumb to 
cancer than the other inhabitants of 
the same districts, as can readily be seen from the 
appended table; 


I The cancer death-rate among those whose mothers 
[ were not born in Russia or Poland was 325.12 per 
! 100,000; while that of the Russian and Polish Jews 
was only 120.07—less than one-half. 

Inquiries among surgeons and gynecologists who 
have a large experience among Jews in Hew York 
city have elicited the result that Jews are compara¬ 
tively less liable to be attacked by cancer than are 
other races. Dr. Abram Brothers states that of 
nearly 35,000 women examined by liim (mostly Jew¬ 
ish) he has met with less than a half-dozen cases of 
cancer of the uterus in Jewish women; while lie has 
had several dozen cases in the same time in non- 
Jewesses. Dr. II. J. Boldt, basing upon an expe¬ 
rience gained by the examination of more than 1,000 
Jewish women annually, states that although he 
has operated upon a large number of Jewish women 
for cancer of the uterus, the proportion of the dis¬ 
ease in this race, compared with others, is very 
small. A rough estimate is about one-tentli or even 
less. The same holds good with cancer of the breast, 
so far as his experience goes. 

As to the comparative morbidity of the Jews in 
the United States from cancer, the following statis¬ 
tics have been collected from the “ Annual Reports ” 
for 1898, 1899, 1900, of one Jewish hospital in Hew 
York city (Mount Sinai), and compared with the 
cancer cases from a hospital which admits few Jews 
(St. Luke's). These are given in the following 
table: 


Parts 

Affected by 
Cancer. 

Mount Sinai (Jewish), 
9,497 Patients. 

St. Luke’s, 

7,933 Patients. 

Number of 

Cancer Cases. 

Per cent 
of Cancer. 

Number of 
Cancer Cases. 

Per cent 
of Cancer. 

Uterus. 

18 

6.98 

59 

15.98 

Breast. 

Gastro-intes- 

32 

12.40 

91 

24.59 

tinal tract.. 

81 

31.40 

48 

12.98 

Liver. 

19 

7.37 

14 

3.78 

Rectum. 

12 

4.66 

25 

6.76 

Other organs. 

38 

14.72 

86 

23.24 

Sarcoma. 

58 

22.47 

47 

12.70 

Total. 

258 

100.00 ' 

370 

100.00 


It appears from these figures that; (1) Malignant 
disease is by no means rare among Jews, although 


Cancer Among the Russian and Polish Jews in Hew York City During the Six Years 

Ending May 30, 1890. 


Mothers Born in: 

Population. 

Deaths Due to Cancer. 

Cancer per 100,000 Popu- 
_ lation. 

Total Three Wards. 

7th 

Ward. 

10th 

Ward. 

13th 

Ward. 

7th 

Ward. 

10th 

Ward. 

13th 

Ward. 

7th 

Ward. 

10th 

Ward. 

13th 

Ward. 

Population. 

i 

Deaths Due to 
Cancer. 

Cancer Death- 
Rate per 100,000 
Population. 

Russia and Poland (Jews).. 
Other countries (including 
United States). 

16,295 

41,071 

30,476 

27,120 

13,190 

32,694 

15 

126 

33 

108 

24 

94 

92.05 

306.78 

108.28 

398.23 

181.95 

287.51 

59,961 

100,885 

72 

328 

§ S 
§5 £ 

r-i CO 


Total. 

57,366 

57,596 

45,884 

141 

141 

118 

245.80 

244.80 

257.17 

160,846 

400 

2*18.68 
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it is less frequently met with than in other races. 
(2) Carcinoma and epithelioma, or true cancer, are 
more frequent among the general pop- 
Results ulation—4.07 per cent of the total 

of Inquiry, number of patients sick from all 
causes were affected by these forms of 
cancer; while among Jews the percentage was only 
2.10 or about one-half. (3) Sarcoma is somewhat 
more frequent in Jews than in others; 0.061 per 
cent of sick Jews were affected with this form of 
malignant disease as against 0.059 per cent of the 
general population; 22.47 per cent of all cases of 
malignant disease among Jews suffered from sar¬ 
coma; while of the patients from the general popu¬ 
lation suffering with malignant disease,only 12.70 per 
cent were afflicted with sarcoma. (4) Cancer of the 
uterus and breast is less frequent in Jewish women 
than in other races. (5) Jews are more liable than 
non-Jews to be affected with cancer of the gastro¬ 
intestinal organs. Nearly 45 per cent of all cases 
of malignant disease in Jews occurred in the stom¬ 
ach, intestines, liver, pancreas, rectum, etc.; while 
in non-Jewish patients only 23 per cent of patients 
suffering from malignant disease were affected with 
cancer of these organs. (6) The only part of the 
gastro-intestinal tract which is less often attacked 
by cancer in Jews than in non-Jews is the rectum, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that Jews are 
markedly sufferers from other rectal diseases, such 
as Hemorrhoids, fistula, etc. 

According to all available statistics, cancer is more 
than twice as frequent in women as in men, owing 
to the occurrence of the disease in the breast and 
womb. Among Jewesses, on the other band, cancer 
of the breast and womb is less common than among 
the general population. As has been shown, these 
organs appear to be affected less than one-half as 
often as in the patients in the non-Jewisli hospital. 
This explains why the total percentage of cancer 
is lower among Jews than in other races. 

Bibliography : C. Lombroso, L'Antisemitismo c le Scienze 
Modcrne , Turin. 1894; German translation, Leipsic, 1894; J. 
S. Billings, Vital Statistics of tlw Jews in the United States , 
Census Bulletin , No. 19, 1890, Wasliington, 1890; James 
Braitliwaite, in The Lancet , clxi. 1578; Cancer Among 
Jews , in British Medical Journal , March* 15,1902, p. 681; 
Annual Reports of Mount Sinai Hospital, 1S98, 1899, 1900. 
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CANDIA. See Crete. 

CANDIA, ISAAC B. SAUL CHMEL- 
NIKER: Hebrew poet; lived at Warsaw, Poland, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. He is 
the author of an elegy on the death of Alexander L, 
emperor of Russia (Warsaw, 1826), the poem being 
accompanied by a German version of Elkan M. 
Engel. Candia also wrote “Toledot Moslieh ” (The 
Generation of Moses), a dramatic poem in two acts 
based on the life of Moses, and supplemented by 
other poems, original, or translated from Schiller's 
“ Die Biirgscliaft, ” and from Gellert (Warsaw, 1829). 
His dedication ode was written on the occasion of 
the dedication of a house of prayer and a house of 
the study of the Law (Sept. 25, 1840). 

Bibliography: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Scfarim , p. 620, No. 150; 
Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. i., s.v. Eis. Kandia ; Steiuschneider, Cat. 
Bodl. col. 1097. 


CANDLE TAX. See Taxes, Jewush, in Rus¬ 
sia. 

CANDLESTICK (Hebrew, “menorali”; Ara¬ 
maic, “nebrashta,” Dan. v. 5): Mentioned as a sec¬ 
ular object only in II Kings iv. 10. The candle¬ 
stick in the Temple, however, is often referred to, 
although there is no reliable information from earlier 
times concerning its use and shape. 

(1) In the temple of Shiloh a “ ner ” (lamp) is men¬ 
tioned, but not a “menorali” (candlestick); accord¬ 
ing to I. Sam. iff. 3, the lamp seems 

Candle- to have burned only at night. In 
stick in I Kings vii. 49 ten golden candlesticks 
Pre-Exilic are referred to, five of which stood to 
Time. the right and five to the left of the 

“debir” (oracle); and in Jer. Iff. 19 
menorot are also found, though not in the parallel 
passage, II Kings xxv. 14. By modem critics, how¬ 
ever, both I Kings vii. 48-50 and Jer. Iff. 19 have 
been held to be interpolations. It may be merely 
accidental that we have no stronger references to 
the use of candlesticks in Solomon’s Temple, for 
the number ten is undoubtedly based on ancient 
tradition; and if Solomon bad no golden candle¬ 
sticks, he probably had them of bronze, cast for him 
by Huram (compare Stade’s “ Zeitschrift, ” iff. 173 
et seq.). 

(2) The seven-branched candlestick in the taber¬ 
nacle, described in Ex. xxv. 31 et seq. and xxxvii. 
17 et seq ., is attributed by the critics to post-exilic 

times, for the description is that of the 
Two Can- candlestick of the Second Temple. It 
dlesticks of was chased of pure' gold, and called, 
the Second therefore, “ menorali teliorali ” (Ex. 

Temple, xxxi. 8, xxxix. 37 ; Lev. xxiv. 4). From 
and of the a pedestal (“ yarek ”), which is not de- 
Tab- scribed, rose the trunk, and from this 
ernacle. spread the branches (“kaneli”), curv¬ 
ing upward from the stem at three 
points in a vertical line; on the trunk there are said 
to have been four, and on each of the branches three, 
calices shaped like almond blossoms; that is, bulbs 
with opening buds. On the branches were seven lamps 
(“ nerot ”), which were removed every day for trim¬ 
ming and refilling, and hence were called “nerot 
hama‘arakah ” (Ex. xxxix. 37). As the lamps evi¬ 
dently had spouts from which the wicks pro¬ 
truded, thus throwing the light principally to one 
side, the lamps had to be turned in such a way 
as to make the spouts point northward, for the 
candlestick was set over against the southern wall, 
in order to be to the left of any one entering the 
sanctuary. 

This candlestick corresponds oil the whole to the 
one described in Zecli. iv. 1 et seq., except tliat the 
latter has seven branches, while the 
Symbolism one referred to in Ex. xxv. 31 et seq. 
of the Can- has onty six branches, the seventh 
dlestiek. light being fastened in the center. 

Both, however, represent a tree with 
six or seven branches respectively, as is evident 
from the fact that the candlestick in Ex. xxv. 31 et 
seq. is ornamented with almond blossoms. The as¬ 
sumption that this seven-branched candlestick has a 
symbolic meaning is confirmed by Zecli. iv. 1 et seq. 
The seven lights may be said to represent the seven 
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planets, which, regarded as the eyes of God, behold 
everything. The light in the center, which is es¬ 
pecially distinguished, would signify the sun, as 
the chief of the planets. It is possible that with 
this was also combined the mystic conception of a 
celestial tree, with leaves reaching to the sky, and 
fruit typifying the planets. How the connection with 
an almond-tree arose is not known, but it may have 
been through the idea of stars as representing alm¬ 
onds This symbolism was probably due to for¬ 
eign influence, for in the Babylonian religion the 
seven planets are the seven chief gods (compare 
Gunkel, “Schopfung und Chaos,” pp. 124 et seq.). 
ZerubbabeLs temple contained only one candlestick, 
as Ecclus. (Siracli) xxvi. 22 expressly states; An- 
tiochus Epiphanes had it removed and broken 
(1 Macc. i. 22), while Judas Maccabseus restored it 
(iv. 49 et seq.). Pompey saw the candlestick in the 
sanctuary (Josephus, “Ant.” xiv. 4, § 4), and it was 
also in the sanctuary of Herod’s temple (“B. J. v. 5, 

§ 5). Illustrations of the seven-branched candlestick 
are found on the triumphal arcli of Titus and on 
Jewish coins (see Madden, “Jewish Coinage,” p. 
281). For later history see Titus, Arch of. 

It was forbidden to make copies of the golden 
candlestick for ritual purposes; and for other uses, 
only live-, six-, or eight-branched, instead of seven- 
branched,’ candlesticks could be made. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether this restriction had anything to do with 
the fact that Onias hung up a golden chandelier in 
the temple of Leontopolis (compare Josephus, “B. 

J.” vii. 10, § 8). . 

[The symbolism of the almond-tree is probably 
explained by Jer. i. 11. The traditions of the Rabbis 
may be found in Men. 28b and Maimonides, Tad, 
Bet ha-Bchirali, iii. 1-5. According to this au¬ 
thority the pedestal rested on three feet; other metal 
could be used than gold, aud only when gold was 
used was the required weight (“ kikkar ”) insisted on. 
Otherwise the candlestick could even be hollow, but 
under no circumstance was it permissible to use for 
its manufacture broken scraps of metal. Josephus 
says that three of the lamps were kept burning dur¬ 
ing the day, while at night the entire seven were 
1 ighted ; but his statement conflicts with the explana¬ 
tion of the later rabbinical commentators, who hold 
that the lamp was lighted only during the night 
( Ibn Ezra and Rashi to Ex. l.e,). The prohibition 
of imitations applies to all Temple or tabernacle 
utensils (Men. 28b). Of interest as bearing on the 
distinction between “ ner ” and “ menorah ” may be 
the Midrashic story of the woman married to a man 
of lower social standing, likened to a “ golden can¬ 
dlestick with an earthen lamp on top” (Gen. R. 
xx.). Compare Menoiiait, Hanukkaii.—e. g. ii.] 

Bibliography: Reland, Be Spoil is Templi Hicrosolymitam 

in Arm Titiano, 1775, pp. 82 et seq. ^ 

E. G. H. >V ' 

CANISO, ABRAHAM LEVI. See Barrios, 
Daniel Levi (Miguel) de. 

CANIZAL, JACOB : Flourished probably in the 
fifteenth century. He was the author of notes on 
Rashi’s commentary to the Pentateuch, which were 
published in “Perushim le-Raslii,” Constantinople, 
1525 (?). 


Bibliography ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl.JZo. 5575; Michael, 
Or ha-Hayyim, No. 281: Zedner, Cat. Hchr. Books Brit . 
Mu?, s.v. Jacob Canizal. 


CANKERWORM. See Locust. 

CANNES : A city mentioned in the long list of 
the contributors to Tyrian greatness and commercial 
power (Ezek. xxvii. 28). The name occurs in no 
other passage. Cornill takes it to be the Galneh 
of Amos vi. 2; and one manuscript has that reading,^ 
which would, however, rather give the “ Calneh ” of 
Gen. x. 10. According to Kiepert, it was Kaivai, a 
city on the Tigris. Mez (“Gesch. der Stadt Har- 
ran,” 1892, p. 33), indorsed by Clieyne (“Encyc. 
Bibl.” i. 648), proposes to emend the name to “B’nai 
Eden ”; but, as Bertholet (“ Kurzer Hand-Commen- 
tar,” on Ezekiel) remarks, it would be extraordinary 
indeed for such a familiar word as “B’nai” to be 
corrupted into a form like “ Canneh.” 
e. g. h. 

CANON: A rule for the inclusion of certain 
books within a certain degree of sanctity; hence also 
the word “canonical.” See Bible Canon. J. 


CANOPY, BRIDAL. See Huff ah. 
CANSINO : Spanish-Jewish family, famous in 
history for its wealth aud influence, its scholars and 


poets. .r\ 

Jacob Cansino I. served as an interpreter at Oian, 
a Spanish colony in northwestern Africa, under 
Charles V., until 1556, when he was sent as an 
ambassador to the king of Morocco. The office was 
then held in regular succession by his son Isaac 
Cansino from 1568 to 1599, by his grandson Hayyim 
(Hayen) from 1601 to 1621, and by his great-grand¬ 
son Aaron from 1621 to 1633. After an interval of 
three years Aaron’s brother, Jacob Cansino II., 
received the appointment (1636), and served until 
his death in 1666. He is known by his translation 
into Castilian of “Extremasy Grandenzas de Con- 
stautinopla,” from the Hebrew of Moses Almosnino. 

Other prominent members of the family were Solo¬ 
mon Cansino, poet; Moses Cansino, scholar; Samuel 
Cansino, cantor in the synagogue, and wealthy 
philanthropist, who ultimately lost the whole of 
his fortune to gamblers; and Rabbi Abraham Can¬ 
sino II., secretary of the Jewish community of Oran. 


Bibliography: Gratz, Gesch. JiuZcjl x. 413 note2; Luz- 
znrto in Kerem Uemed , iv. ot-oo , wo t, Ck ' 

524-i>6, No i 101' lost, QcstTtt. der Israelite, viii. 42. 


CANSINO, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB: 1. 

Poet- lived in the seventeenth century. He is the 
author of “ Aguddat Ezob ” (A Bunch of Hyssop), a 
collection of poems and rhetorical compositions, 
in three parts, praised very highly by Isaac Cansmo 
and David Abu al-Khair (V3)>X US). Abraham 
Cansino was once arrested by the Spanish authoiities 
for having in his possession copies of the Babylonian 
and Palestinian Talmuds. His son was also taken, 
and both were sent to Murcia, Spain, where they were 
treated like prisoners for a time, aud lined &400 ; the 
copies of the Talmud were confiscated. His friends 
and relatives wrote poems of consolation to him, to 

these he replied from Murcia. 

2. An authority mentioned in theMalizor Oran as 
writing, in the name of the Jewish community of 
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Oran, to the communities of Algiers in 1661, of Jeru¬ 
salem in 1663, and of Hebron in 1668. In 1679 
he lived in Leghorn, Italy, where he received a letter 
from Tunis. This Abraham Cansino may be iden¬ 
tified with Abraham Cansino, rabbi and preacher, 
brother of Isaac Cansino of whom Wolf speaks 
("Bibl. Hebr.” iii., Nos. 143b, 1101, and 1265c). 
Kayserling mentions an Abraham Cansino who was 
rabbi at Leghorn in 1685, and evidently refers to the 
same person. Luzzatto thinks that this Abraham 
Cansino is not to be identified with the poet of the 
same name. 

3. An authority mentioned in the Malizor Oran 
as living at Leghorn in 1709. As he is nofcaddressed 
by the titles usually given to rabbis, Luzzatto thinks 
that he was not a rabbi, and therefore not to be iden¬ 
tified with either of the above. The epitaph of an 
Abraham Cansino written by Jacob Sasportas is 
given in the Mahzor Oran, but furnishes no indica¬ 
tion of the place or date of its writing. 

Mention is also made of an Abraham Cansino, 
author of the epitaph on David Francis, who died 
about 1696. 

Bibliography: Kayserling, Bihl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 33; S. 
D. Luzzatto, Kcrem Hemcd , iv. 34-35. See Isaac Cansixo 
and Cansino family. 

d- A. R. 

CANSINO, ISAAC (BEN HAYYIM) ; Poet 
and prominent member of the Jewish community of 
Oran; died in 1672; probably a brother of Jacob 
Cansino H. He was a liturgical poet of high at¬ 
tainments, and cantor in the synagogue on the Day 
of Atonement, an office regarded as a post of honor. 
Cansino’s greatest work is the first part of the so- 
called Mahzor Oran, which contains many poems 
written by him. Among liis occasional poems are 
one in praise of the collection of poems, “Aguddat 
Ezob,” by Abraham Cansino (1); a dirge on the 
death of Aaron Cansino in 1633; and one of sym¬ 
pathy to Samuel Cansino on the occasion of the loss 
of his fortune by the cheating of gamblers. 

Wolf ( ; ‘BibI. Hebr.” iii., JSTos. 126oc and 1101) 
speaks of Isaac Cansino, a brother of Abraham Can¬ 
sino, who embraced Christianity after the expulsion 
of the Jews from Oran in 1668. This Isaac Can¬ 
sino, however, can kardlj r be identical with the one 
above mentioned. Kayserling also mentions an 
Isaac Cansino, publisher at Amsterdam iu 1685, 
whose relationship with the Cansinos of Oran is un¬ 
known. 

Bibliography : Kayserling, Bihl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 33; Luz- 
zatt o. Kcrem Hemcd , iv. 34-35; Jost, Gcsch. der Israeliten 
vui. 42. See Abraham Cansino and Cansino family. 

D * A. R 

CANSINO, JACOB: “Vassal of his Catholic 
majesty and interpreter of languages in the places 
of Oran ” (so styled by himself); died Sept. 19,1666. 

He was the fifth in succession of the Cansino family 
to hold the office of royal interpreter. Upon the 
death of his brother Aaron in 1633, the office was 
given by King Philip IV. of Spain to Yaliob Capor- 
tas (whom Graetz identifies with Jacob Sasportas), 
a member of an influential Jewish family* which 
rivaled the Cansinos. Thereupon Jacob Cansino 
came to Madrid, petitioned the king for the office in 
consideration of the services rendered by his family 


to the government, and obtained the appointment 
in 1636, with a salary of 25 scudi (dollars) per 
month. 

As a man of letters Jacob Cansino is known for 
his translation into Castilian of a Hebrew book by 
Moses Almosnino, under the title “Extremas y 
Grandenzas de Constantinopla, ” published at Madrid 
by Francisco Martinez, 1638. The preface includes 
an extract from the book of the royal secretary, 
Augustus Maldonatus, enumerating the various 
offices held by members of the Cansino family, and 
a letter from King Philip IV. in appreciation of 
their services. Jacob Cansino excited the enmity of 
Marquis de Los Veles, governor of Oran, who wished 
to give the office held by the former to the husband 
of one of his favorites. Jacob was too firmly estab¬ 
lished in his position, however, and remained in office 
until his death. In 1668 the Jews were expelled 
from Onra at the instigation of the governor. 

Bibliography : Griitz, Gcsch. der Judah x. 235, 413, note 2; 
Kayserling, Bihl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 33; Luzzatto, Kcrem 
Homed , iv. 34-35; Wolf, Bihl. Hebr. iii. 524-526, No. 1101 - 
Jost, Gcsch. clcr Israelite a, viii. 42. 

A. It. 

CANSTATT, KARL FRIEDRICH: Ger¬ 
man physician and medical author; bom at Regens¬ 
burg July 11, 1807; died at Erlangen March 10, 
1850. He was one of the pioneers of the modern 
school of medicine in Germany, and numbered Pro¬ 
fessor Virchow among his pupils. Canstatt studied 
at the University of Vienna and, later, under 
SchGnlein at Wurzburg, where in 1831 he obtained 
his doctor’s degree. A year later he went to Paris 
to study Asiatic cholera, then epidemic in the French 
capital. His monograph on this disease, published 
the same year, attracted the attention of the Belgian 
government, which commissioned him to plan a 
cholera hospital. 

He remained in Brussels until 1838, when he re¬ 
turned to Regensburg to practise ophthalmology, in 
which lie had won signal success in Belgium. The 

same year he was appointed official physician to the 
provincial law court at Ansbacli, where lie remained 
until 1848. On the death of Hencke (1843) he was 
called to the University of Erlangen to fill the chair 
of pathology. Three years later he was attacked by 
tuberculosis, and thinking that a change of air would 
benefit him, he went to Pisa, Italy; but he remained 
there for a short time only, and on his return to 
Erlangen he died. 

Canstatt’s greatest service to medicine was the 
conception and publication of the “ Jahrcsbericht 
fiber die Fortschritte der Gesammten Medicin Aller 
Lander,” begun in 1841 and continued after Can¬ 
statt’s death by Professor Virchow. The work next 
in importance was his “ Handbuch der Medicinischcn 
Klinik ” (1841). Other publications were: a mono¬ 
graph on diseases of the eyes (1841); “Die Cholera 
in Paris” (1832); “Ueber die Krankheiten der Clio- 
rcida ” (1837 ); “ Die Krankheiten dcs Ilolieren Alters 
und Ihre Heilung ” (1839); “Die Speciellc Patho¬ 
logic und Therapie,” etc. (1841-42); a monograph 
on Bright’s disease (1844); and “ Kliuische Rfickblicke 
und Abhandlungen ” (1848). 

Bibliography : Allqemcine Deutsche Biographic , iii. 762- 
764; Meyers, Konversations-Le.vihoih iii. 841. 
s- E. Ms. 
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CANTARINI: A distinguished family of Ital¬ 
ian Jews tracing their descent from Gherescion 
(Grassin) Cantarini, who, when one year old, 
was driven from his native place, Asolo, and was 
taken to Padua (1547), where his descendants were 
leaders of the community for the next 800 years. 
A sketch pedigree, including the best-known mem¬ 
bers of the family, may be made up as follows: 

Gherescion (Grassin) Cantarini 
(1540-1020) 


Samuel 


[Isaac] 


1 


Azriel Dr. Kalo- Dr. Judah Samuel (Simon) Jacob Isaac 
(1577-1058) nymus Leon (1 d 96 1631) (louo-tm<; 

„ L r 'Clemente) (1595-1651) Isaac ?ayyim 

Gl^lOO?)^ 1 ^ (1644-1723) 


Rafael 


Bibliography: Mortara, Indice , p. 10. 


J. 


CANTARINI, AZRIEL (ANGELO) BEN 
SAMUEL (SIMON) HA-KOHEN : Italian rabbi; 
bom 1577 at Padua; died there 1658. He was rabbi 
and preacher in his native city, and directed the 
yeshibah Lekah Tob there. 

■rtut inn? \ptty * NeDi-Gbirondi, Tolcdot Gcdole Yisrael, p. 
II; Momrl'lnclice p. 10; Jacob Lebet-Levi, Response, 

N “;I. Bek. 

CANTARINI, HAYYIM MOSES (AN¬ 
GELO) BEN ISAIAH AZRIEL : Italian physi¬ 
cian, rabbi, poet, and writer; lived in the second half 
of the seventeenth and the first half of the eight¬ 
eenth century at Padua, where he was also instiuctoi 
in the yeshibah. He published in Italian: Cln- 
rurgia Pratica,” Padua, 1677. At his death he left 
tlie°following manuscript works in Hebrew (Ghi- 
rondiMSS.): “Ilaggahot,” glosses on some halaldc 
works of post-Talmudic authors; “ Mar’eh lia-Seneli 

(Vision of the Thorn-Bush), a description of a perse¬ 
cution of the Jews at Padua, probably of the same 
one of which the work of his uncle Isaac Hayyim 
Cantarini, “Pahad Yizhak,” treats. Besponsa of 
his are also extant in manuscript. . , 

Wolf (“Bibl. Hebr.” iii. 565) mentions Cantarini s 
correspondence with the Christian scholar Unger 
of Silesia on the history of the Jews in Italy. 

bibliography : NepLGlnrondi, Toledo* GecMc PP- 

102, 230; Steinsclmeider, Ilchr . Bibl. ISiO, p. , w. ls<<, p. 
j G Her. 

CANTARINI, ISAAC HAYYIM (VITA), 

(also called Raphael ben Jacob Isaac ha-Kohen) : 
Italian poet, writer, physician, and rabbi; born Feb. 
2 1644, at Padua; died there June 8, 1723. He 
studied Hebrew and tlie Talmud with Solomon 
Marini, author of the “Tikkun ‘Olam,” and with 
the poet Moses Catalano. His instructor in the sec¬ 
ular branches was Bernardo de Laurentius. 

Cantarini received his diploma as physician at 
Padua Feb. 11, 1664; and in addition to following 
the profession of medicine, lie very often preached 
in the Ashkenazic synagogue. His sermons were 
frequently attended by Christians, the number of 
these on one occasion being so great that the Jews 


had to find seats in the women’s gallery. He also 
taught in the yeshibah', and officiated as cantor, es¬ 
pecially on the Day of Atonement. As he had a 
thorough knowledge of the Talmud, his decisions 
were often sought in lialakic cases. 

Cantarini had an extensive practise, especially 
among the patricians outside of Padua, but at the 
end of his life, having lost His property through 
others, he was in straitened circumstances. Many 
elegies were written at the time of his death, among 
others by his pupil Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, Venice, 

1728. l t . _ 

In his poetical writings Cantarini based Ins lan¬ 
guage almost exclusively on that of the Bible; his 
sentences containing, in addition to 
His innumerable conceits, allusions to 

Style. Biblical expressions. The contents of 

his works must be judged apart from 
their unpleasing form, being remarkable for pithy 
sense and elegant definition. 

The most important of bis Hebrew works^ is 
“Pahad Yizhak” (The Fear of Isaac), a description 
of the attack on the ghetto at Padua by the Chris¬ 
tian populace Aug. 20, 1684, published at Amstei - 
dam, 1685. The work contains a detailed account 
of all the incidents, in most of which he had taken 
part (“Ozar Nelimad,” iii. 131); and many docu¬ 
ments of the governments of Padua and Venice are 
therein translated and quoted in Hebrew. An ac¬ 
count of the internal condition of the community, 
together with statistics, serves as an introduction 
(p° 10). The author develops entirely modern theo¬ 
ries on the causes of these occurrences in the po¬ 
litical as well as the physical w'orld (oa et seq.). 
Noteworthy also is his decided tolerance toward 
Christians (see, for instance, pp. 9a, 23g). i t 

The following poems wore published by Cantarini; 
they are nearly all occasional: “Pi Sefarim” (Mouth 
of Books), festal songs written wffien 
His Poems, the teachers of the yeshibah decided 
to include the study of the treatise 
of Hullin (Venice, 1609). A poem in the form of 
a psalm, on the delivery of the community from 
the hands of the populace Aug. 20, 1684, is printed 
in the “ Pahad Yizhak ” (p. 51b), which was formerly 
read every year on the anniversary of the attack (10 
Elul) in the synagogue. Other poems are printed in 
his works “ ‘Ekeb Bab ” and “ ‘Et Iyez ” (see below), 
and in the prefaces to the “ Kebunnat Abraham ” of 
Abraham Cohen, and the “MAaseli Tobiah” of To¬ 
bias Colien. Cantarini also w r rote a paraphrase of 
the majority of the Psalms, which has not yet been 
printed. Many of his poems in manuscript wvre in 
Gliirondi’s possession. Some of his poems have also 
been inscribed on the w’alls of the large Ashkenazic 
synagogue of Padua, which was built during Ins 
life. °IIis “‘Et Iyez” (Time of the End) deals w T ith 
the time of the advent of the Messiah (Amsterdam, 
1710), while the 11 ‘Ekeb Bab ” (Great Consequence), is 
a collection of responsa in Hebrew* and Italian con¬ 
cerning the oath which the tax-collectors of the 
community of Padua took before the wardens 
(Venice 1711). The manuscript of his “Leb Ha- 
kam” (Heart of the Wise) was in Ghirondi’s posses¬ 
sion. His “ Havve Besarim ” (Physical Life). w Leb 
Marpeli” (Healing Heart), and “Slnbat Tishbi • 
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(Reply to the Tishbite), a polemic against Elijah 
Levita's “ Tishbi,” have not yet been printed. Can- 
tarini’s Hebrew letters, addressed to the Christian 
scholar Unger of Silesia, are interesting as contain¬ 
ing notices on the Jewish writers of Italy (Hamburg 
MS. No. 385, reprinted in “ Ozar Nell mad,” iii. 128 
et seq .). Halakic responsa of his arc printed in Isaac 
Lampronti s ** Paliad 1izhak”and in Simson Mor- 
purgo’s “ Sliemesli Zedakah ” (Orah Hayyim, No. 4, 
and Hoslien Mishpat, No. 33). 

In Latin Cantarini wrote the “ Vindex Sanguinis,” 
a reply to the work on blood accusation of Jacob 
Geuze (Amsterdam, 1681). Three Latin 
Latin letters by him have also been published; 

Works. one of them dealing with natural his¬ 
tory, is addressed to his teacher Ber¬ 
nardo de Laurentius (Padua, 1856, ed. Osimo). 

An Italian responsum of his is mentioned (trans¬ 
lated into Hebrew 
in Isaac Lam- 
pronti’s “Paliad 
Yizhak,” under 
Iptyj. Many of his 
Italian sermons in 
manuscript were in 
Ghirondi’s posses¬ 
sion. There have 
also been preserved 
several “ consulti ” 

(partly in Latin) 
on medical subjects 
(“ Ozar Nelimad, ” 
iii. 148). 
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HeJu'dischen Hand- 
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Map of Canterbury, Showing Position of Jewry. 

(From Speed, “The Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine,” 1676 .) 


CANTARINI, JUDAH (LEON) BEN SAM¬ 
UEL (SIMON) HA-KOHEN : Italian physician 
and rabbi: born about 1650 at Padua; died there 
April 28, 1694. He lmd a large practise among the 
Chiistian as well as the Jewish population of that 
city, visiting the poorer of his patients four times a 
day without charge, Cantarini founded a yeshibah 
m the synagogue of the Ashkenazim, where he 
taught the Talmud, in which he was very learned. 
He also officiated as preacher. A letter of his is 


extant, addressed to Jacob Lebet-Levi, and deal¬ 
ing with a legal quarrel in which Cantarini was 
involved. This letter, which testifies to his thor¬ 
ough knowledge of the Talmud, is written in a very 
pure and classical Hebrew. At Cantarini 1 ’s death 
his nephew, Isaac Hayyim Cantarini, wrote his obit¬ 
uary. 

Bibl _ 
idem, 

Gedol. _ „ 

1899, p. 472. 

L - 6 - I. Bek. 

CANTARINI, KALONYMUS AARON 
(CLEMENT) BEN SAMUEL (SIMON) HA- 
KOHEN : Italian physician; bom in 1593at Padua- 
died there July 30,1631, of tlio plague. He was 
famous as a Talmudist, as well as for his extensive 
knowledge of the profane sciences. 

Bibliography : Nepi- 
Ghirondi, Tolcdot Ge - 
dole Yisi'acl , p. 302; 
Mortara, Indice , p. 10. 
l. g. I. Bek. 


CANTARINI, 
SAMUEL (SI- 
M O N) BEN 
GERSON HA- 
KOHEN : Official 
procurator of the 
Jewish community 
of Padua; born 
about 1561; died 
1631 during the 
plague, to which 
also two of liis sons 
and other members 
of liis famity suc¬ 
cumbed. His sons 
were Azriel, Ka- 
lonymus, and 
Judah. Cantarini. 
Isaac Hayyim 
Cantarini was his 
grandson. 

Bibliography: Nepi- 
Ghirondi, Tolcdot Gc- 
dole Yisracl , p. 342 ; 
Mortara, Indies , p. 
10 . 

L. G. I. BER. 

CANTER. 
BURY : Large 
town in Kent, Eng¬ 
land, containing the 
were settled here 


metropolitan cathedral, 
in the twelfth century. 


Jews 

„ They seem to have been 
on . very good terms with the monks, taking 
their side in a controversy with the archbishop. 
Gervase of Canterbury (“Chronicles,” i. 405) was 
struck by the contrast between the archbishop 
excommunicating the monks and the Jews pray¬ 
ing for them. Reference is made to the inn of 
a Jew at Canterbury (Robertson, “Materials for Life 
of Becket,” ii. 7). In Speed’s map of Canterbury 
there is a “Jewry Lane” opposite All Saints’; while, 
according to Somner (“Antiquities of Canterbury,” 
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pp. 124. 125), the site of the ancient synagogue was 
that of the Saracen’s Inn. 

Only two rabbis of any importance are said to have 
been connected with the town of Canterbury. These 
are Aaron of Canterbury and Benjamin op Can¬ 
terbury, the latter of whom Joseph Jacobs has at¬ 
tempted to identify with a Benjamin of Cambridge 
(see Cambridge). The community preserved its 
importance up to the Expulsion, as it was the scat 
of an archa or chest for the preservation of deeds. 
Soon after the return of the Jews to England a 
synagogue was founded in King street, Canterbury 
(about 1730), and a small congregation has remained 
in the town up to the present day. A synagogue 
was built in St. Dunstan’s, but was replaced (1847) 
by a new building, which was erected on the site of 
the old Templars’ Church. There are now only 
thirteen resident Jewish families in the city, though 
a large number of casual poor pass through it an¬ 


nually. 

Bibliography : Jacobs, Javs of Angevin pp. 93, 

375; Hasted, Canterbury i. 61, 126; ii. 364; Margoliouth, 
Jews in Great Britain , iii. 135,136. 


CANTHEKAS : Surname of Simon, the son of 
Boethus, the high priest, according to Josephus 
“Ant.” xix. 6, §§ 2, 4; compare ib. 8, § 1, where 
Elioneus, son of Cantheras, is mentioned as haying 
also been appointed high priest by King Agrippa 
(41-44). Abba Saul ben Batnit and Abba Jose ben 
Johanan of Jerusalem, contemporary leaders of the 
Hasidic party, however, regarded the house of Can¬ 
theras as a different one from the house of Boethus, 
when they both exclaimed: “Wo unto me from the 
house of Boethus; wo unto me from their club! Wo 
unto me from the house of Kadros [Cathros = Can¬ 
theras]; wo unto me from tlicir pen!” (seeTosef., 
Men. xiii. 21; Pes. 57a), while Elioneus is mentioned 
in Parali iii. 5 as son of Joseph Caiaplias. Griitz 
(“Gescli. der Juden,” 4th ed., iii. 739-746, and “Mo- 
natssclirift,” 1881, pp. 97-112) blames Josephus for 
having confused the names; Schurer (“Gescli.” 3d 
ed., ii. 218, notes 11,14) accepts Josephus’informa¬ 
tion as correct (compare Dercnbourg, “ Histoire de 
la Palestine,” pp. 215, 283). K- 

CANTICLES, BOOK OE. See Song of Songs. 

CANTILLATION : Mode of intonation used in 
public recital of prayers and Holy Scripture. The 
infinite gradations of tone in ordinary speech serve 
to bring home to the listener the interrelation and 
coordination of the words used b} r the speakei. 
Even when the listeners do not exceed the small 
circle that can be reached by the ordinary speaking 
voice, the delicate shade of meaning to be conveyed 
by the structure adopted for the sentence will not 
be appreciated by them unless certain conventional¬ 
ities of pitch are introduced in utterance. These con¬ 
ventionalities of pitch result in an elementary form 
of song, and thus became early known as “singing 
to speech ” (t rpoa^Sta, accentus). But when a larger 
audience is addressed the assistance of a sing-song 
utterance in marking this accent or prosody, and ren¬ 
dering the precise interdependence of the successive 
words unmistakable, has been recognized by all who 
have ever had to speak in the open air or in a large 


building, and has been from the earliest ages 
adopted for the public recitation of sacred texts. 
Among Jews the desire to read the Scriptures in 
the manner described in Nell. viii. 8 has from time 
immemorial resulted in the use of some sort of 
musical declamation. This mode of recitation, de¬ 
pending not upon the rhythm and sequence of the 
sounds chanted, but upon the rhythm and sequence 
of the syllables to which they are chanted, is known 
as cantillation. 

In describing synagogal chanting, it is necessary to 
distinguish the intonation traditionally employed for 
the text of the prayers—the component sounds of 
which are dependent upon the momentary impulse of 
the reader, checked only by the fixed melody of the 
coda with which the benediction concludes—from 
the intonation traditionally employed for the text 
of the Scriptural lessons (the elements of which 
are rigidly fixed). The first is discussed in the 
general article on Music, Synagogal, under the 
heading “Prayer-Motives.” The cantillation which 
is here described forms the musical interpretation of 
the Accents which accompany the text of the He¬ 
brew" Scriptures. 

These signs, (“strings,” “musical notes”), 

or, in the older expression, (“adornments,” 

“tropes”), have been discussed, from the grammati¬ 
cal point of view, in Accents. The musical sys¬ 
tem to which they now serve as a notation, apart 
from their syntactical force, must have existed 
long before the need was felt for such a notation, 
even as Vocalization was in use 
The long before the vowel-signs were in- 
Chant Pre- vented. The notation which fixed 
ceded Its the traditional pronunciation of each 
Notation, word may well, as Wickes points out, 
have been introduced at the same period 
and for the same reasons as the notation which fixed 
the traditional modulation. And, similarly, the causes 
which have led to a geographical variation of the 
original sounds in the one case have brought it 
about in the other. 

The earliest reference to the definite modulation 
of the Scripture occurs in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Meg. 32a), where R. Johanan deprecates the indiffer¬ 
ence of such as “read [the text] without tunefulness 
and repeat [the Mislmah] without song.” The use 
of the term rrcyqn (“tunefulness”) shows that a 
melody definite enough to cause a pleasant impres¬ 
sion was already attached to the Scriptural reading, 
and that it had long passed the stage of a syllabic 
plain-song which could only bring out the rhythm 
of the cursus as one group of syllables succeeded an¬ 
other. The cantillation must already have become 
“ melismatic, ” with groups of notes, that is, attached 
to the more important syllables, so that the meaning 
of the text as well as its rhythm received emphasis 
and illustration from the chant. 

If the cantillation was already tuneful to contem¬ 
porary ears, the way had been cleared for its her¬ 
meneutic application to the text. The vocal phrases 
which constituted its melodious element would, by 
their distinctness from the monotone recitation 
which joined them into tuneful succession, serve to 
bring out the logical and syntactical impoitanee of 
the syllables sung to them from among the other 
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syllables comparatively slurred over on one note. 
“In this way the music was made to mark not only 
the broad lines, but the finest shades of distinction 
in the sense; and when its signs were introduced 
into the text, they were also the signs of intevpunc- 
tion ; no others were needed ” (Wickes). For a long 
time no such signs, however, were necessary: the 
cantillation was transmitted orally, and teachers 
were recognized whose profession it was to give in¬ 
struction in “ the pausal S 3 7 stem of the 
Early accentuation ” (Ned. 37a). But pre- 
References. ciselv as in the case of the plain-song 
of the churches, memoriw technic® were 
gradually introduced in the private scrolls of indi¬ 
vidual masters, probably at a very early date—later 
crystallizing into the Babylonian and Palestinian 
systems of Accents. Before this necessity for a 
notation was generally felt, a system of manual 
signs had been developed (Ber. 62a), just as in the 
Greek Church, where it was called the yeipovojuta 
(“Maniium variis motibus altitudinem, dcpres- 
sionem, flexus vocis significabant”); and the system 
survived into the Middle Ages, being referred to by 
Ben Asher ’pVT,n. cd. Baer and Strack, 18), 

and later by Kashi (on Ber. 62a), while Pethahiah of 
Regensburg found them still practised in the Bag¬ 
dad synagogues in the twelfth century. In modern 
times it has been noticed by Joseph Saphirin Yemen 
(Ebon “ Safir,” i. 06 b) and by Burkhardt in Tiberias. 
This chironomv, like that of the churches, must 
have been based upon the rise and fall of the finger 
as the notes employed seemed to rise and to fall in 
succession. However much the point and straight 
line, as in the fifth-century Syriac system, may have 
been utilized for the bases of notation. 
The yet the manual movements and the 
Chiron- written signs must often have niutu- 
omy and ally counteracted (compare “Manuel 
Notation, du Lecteur,” ed. J. Derenbourg, p. 16). 

In its present state, however, calli¬ 
graphy rarely depicts the rise and fall of the voice, 
for the accents are intended only to remind readers 
of certain intonations they have*already learned by 
car. So the signs do not designate any tonal value 
or any sort of succession of notes, but only that a 
conventional series of sounds are to be grouped on 
a syllable in a certain manner. 

Attempts have been made to reconstitute the 
oldest form of the cantillation by J. C. Speidel 
(“Spuren von der Alton Davidischen Sing-Kunst,” 
Waiblingem 1740), C. G. Anton (in Panins’ “Neues 
Repertorium fur Biblisclie Litteratur,” Jena. 1790). 

L. Haupt ( 4 ^ecbs Alttestamentliche Psalmen,” Gor- 
litz, 1854), and L. Arends (“Ueberden Sprachgesang 
der Yorzeit,” Berlin, 1867). But as these investi¬ 
gators did not combine that acquaintance at once 
with Hebrew grammar and histoiy and with syna- 
gogal music on which Delitzsch rightly insists for 
the study of the subject (“Physiologic und Musikin 
Hirer Bedeutung fur die Grammatik, Besonders die 
Hebraisehe,” Leipsic, 1868), the fanciful in their 
conclusions outweighs the probable. 

The Hebrew Bible is now pointed with two sys¬ 
tems of accents. Of the system employed in the 
three poetical books, n'JD'tf, Job, Proverbs, Psalms, 
the vocal interpretation has been forgotten, al¬ 


though traces of it appear to have been still re¬ 
tained in the fourteenth century (compare Simon ben 
Zemah Duran, DUN pD, 52b). This loss is probably 
due to the early discovery that for 
One congregational use—the chief employ- 

Species ment of the Psalms, at least—the util- 

Lost. ization would be at once more simple 
and more effective of a chant identical 
in each successive verse, and with enough melodic 
definiteness and individuality to he easily remem¬ 
bered, in comparison with a pointed cantillation 
varied from verse to verse, and demanding continu¬ 
ous attention from the readers. The similar meas¬ 
urement and dichotomy of verses in these poetical 
books would sometimes, indeed, suggest such a fixed 
melody by the similar accentuation of successive 
verses. But the prose Scriptures are recited by an 
individual, and for them the commoner species of 
pointing is employed. For this accentuation of the 
“ twenty-one books ” the cantillation vigorously sur¬ 
vives in a certain number of antique forms, divergent 
in detail of tune and especially in tonality (or scale 
structure), but parallel in character and in outline. 

This parallelism of divergent forms results in sev¬ 
eral divergent musical interpretations being given to 
the accents in each Miniiag or rite traditional among 
Jews since the Middle Ages (remarked before 1444 
in S. Duran's DUft p£, 52b), This feature is proba¬ 
bly of great antiquity, and may Jiave already existed 
in the Talmudicai age. A similar parallelism is 
noticeable among the various prayer-motives (or 
outlines of melody for intoning the devotional por¬ 
tions of the various services; see Music, Synagogal) 
in each rite, and exhibits the same uniformity of 
employment of different tonalities. The principle 
seems to be general in Jewish worship-music, and 
may be formulated as the specific allotment in tra¬ 
dition of a particular mode or scale-form to each 
sacred occasion, on account of some esthetic appro¬ 
priateness felt to lie in the association. While the 
only two modes utilized in modern European music, 
the major and the minor, are to be met with, the}' 
are of insignificance in face of the rich variety of 
modes of an antique or Oriental character more fre¬ 
quently favored in all the musical rituals which 
have not recently broken with tradition. The can¬ 
tillation adheres only to modes similar to those of 
the Catholic plain-song, probably from 
Principle a contemporary development at the 
Parallel close of the Dark Ages. The resem- 
Tonalities blance of some tropes to intonations 
Ancient, employed in reading the Koran is at 
once striking; and the tonalities pre¬ 
served among the Jews closely resemble those of 
the Byzantine and Armenian traditions, of the folk¬ 
song of eastern Europe, and of Perso-Arab melody. 
This modal feeling of Jewish worship-music is still 
reminiscent of the musical theory and practise of 
eastern Asia, which radiated from Babylon to the 
Mediterranean and to the Indian ocean. All this 
suggests that a similar principle may have under¬ 
lain the cantillation of the Psalms in the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and attracts attention to the suggestions 
thrown out on literary grounds by Harem berg 
(“Lips. Misc. Nova,” 1753, ix. 2 , p. 218 et seq.) and 
by Grfitz (“Psalmen / 7 1882, p. 71) that other head- 
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ings of tlie Psalms besides' Gittith (viii., lxxxi.) 
refer to music known by the name of a particular 
district, according to the old Greek custom and that 
of Eastern races. It may be surmised that the Mas- 
oretes were no longer acquainted with that prac¬ 
tise of the older musical school which superscribed 
a Psalm with the geographical name of the scale 
in which it was to be sung, because the litur¬ 
gical Psalms nearer the close of the Canon, the 
chant of which may have been still known, or may 
have been more definite in melody form, bore no 
such superscription. But if the practise of later 
Jews (found equally among the vari- 
Temple ous traditions which then had not yet 
Can- diverged) of using a different tonality 
tillation of for each class of religious occasion 
Psalms, had already prevailed in Temple times, 
it could be understood why Psalms 
would be headed with geographical expressions such 
as Gathite (viii., lxxxi.); Eolian of the East (xxii.); 
Susian (xlv., lx., lxix., Ixxx.); Elamite (ix., xlvi.); 
Ionian (, Tcacanit ) (lvi.); perhaps the headings of 
Ps. vi. and lvii., with others similarly superscribed, 
might be referred to the same class of technical 
musical rubric. In any case, scale-forms similar to 
these ancient ones were, and are, used by all Jews, 
according to the sacred day, for the cantillation now 
designated by the Accents, 

The modes employed in the prayer-motives will 
be discussed with them, but the modes for the can¬ 
tillation may be summarized as follows, if the Grego¬ 
rian nomenclature is used. 



Scriptural Reading. 

Mode. 

Ashkenazi 

f Pentateuchal (ordinary! 

“ (penitential) | 

\ Prophetical 

1 Lamentations 

Hypoeolian 

Mixolydian 

Dorian 

Hypodorian 

Sephardi 

(Esther 
j Pentateuchal 
/ Prophetical 
j Pentateuchal 

Hypolydian 

Hypoeolian 

Dorian 

Ionian 

Bagdadi 

\ Prophetical 

Hypodorian 

j Lamentations, etc. 

Phrygian 

Levantine 

1 Pentateuchal 

Hypodorian 


In all these varied systems of musical interpreta¬ 
tion of the same signs each particular accent is asso¬ 
ciated with a parallel vocal figure or trope, which 
consists of a group of notes forming a melismatic 
phrase. The accents, and consequently the tropes, 
are either conjunctive or disjunctive. Some of the 
disjunctive tropes form not so much a note-group, 
to be sung at one effort of the voice, as a series of 
such groups, or what is known in plain-song as a 
jubilation. Sometimes a minor conjunctive will in 
chanting be absorbed into the more important dis¬ 
junctive which may follow it; but, as a rule, one 
accent designates one trope, and each 
Inter- word (save only the few enclitics) has 
pretation a trope sung upon its tone-syllable, 
of the the more immediately connected con- 
Accents. junctives and disjunctives running on 
smoothly together into a “ distinction 77 
or phrase. If the word lias a penultimate accent, 
the last note is, where necessary, repeated; and any 
syllables preceding the accented syllable are recited 
on a note of the trope introduced for the purpose in 
front of the note bearing the stress, and serving to 
“carry on” from trope to trope, blending the several 
j-pjvjj or jubilations together into a homogeneous 
distinction for each successive rhetorical phrase. 
The whole strikes the hearer with its singular effect¬ 
iveness in bringing out the meaning of the text, 
and affords a fair idea of that bardic declamation 
interpreting the text chanted, which for the ancients 
constituted melody, as tune does for us. 

Now, if the following text be taken for cantilla¬ 
tion according to its accents— 

DTOsrnK ns? dvfctjm #*n en:wn nnx 

: ’33n arms* vSx letw 

...» v J - V*T T ; ” T - v •- - 

when read (according to the Northern use) as part 
of an ordinary Pentateuchal lesson, it will be chanted 
thus: 
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Name of Accent: ^TNI NDip {fhj Q 

Meaning: Minor Drawtof? Oat Preceding and Going on Expulsion Double 


Transliteration: 


1—PENTATEUCH. _rg_ 
A. —Ashkenazim. 

1902. 


B.—Ashkenazim, 
1518. 


T'li - sba,. |Kad - 


C.—Sephardim 
{Europe.) 


D.—Moroeeo, 



4=.—PROPHETS. 
(Other readings.) 
C—Sephardim. 
(Europe.) 


5.—ESTHER. 


0 .—LAMENTATIONS. zfS. 
A.—Ashkenazim. 


*¥.— RUTH. 

C.—Sephardim. 

8.-HAGI0GRAPHA. -ftg 
P.— Bagdad. 
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Concluded on page 548 . 
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On the Penitential Days, however, it would be 
chanted with jubilations of similar outline to each 
accent, but the intervals of the scale drawn from 
quite another mode, as follows: 


racy; and only inadequate impressions of the con¬ 
temporary jubilations in use can be derived from the 
few statements preserved in the writings of Ben 
Asher, Shem-Tob, and Moses Provengale. Delitzsch 


Rather slower: without strict tempo. 
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But, again, had this passage from Gen. xxix. formed 
a portion of a lesson from the Prophets (IIaftarah), 
its accents would have been musically interpreted in 
similar style, but in yet another tonality; thus: 


(Psalms i., p. 44, English ed.) sums these up as fol¬ 
lows: “Pazer and Shalshelet have a like intona¬ 
tion, which rises quaveringly; though Shalshelet is 
drawn out longer—about a third longer than that of 


Rather briskly: without strict tempo. 
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The coda added to each of the above transcrip¬ 
tions shows the form of the “jubilation” which ends 
each section of the reading, a sort of musical “ Here 
endetli the lesson,” varying in figuration as well 
as in tonality according to the importance of the 
service. 

It is not always certain whether the names of the 
accents were given to them from their shape, posi¬ 
tion, and function, or from the outline and tone of 
the musical sounds for which they are the notation. 
Words in an} r case rarely succeed in describing the 
effect of musical sounds with any approach to accu- 


the prose books. Legarmeli (in form Mahpak or 
Azla, followed by Pesik) has a clear 
Old De- high tone; before Zinnor, however, 
scriptions. it is deeper and more broken; Rebia 
magnum has a soft tone, tending to 
repose [query: sinking to a rest-note]. In Silluk the 
tone is raised at first, and then sinks to repose. The 
tone of jNIerka is, according to its name, andante 
[query, protracted] and sinking into the depths; the 
tone of Tarlia corresponds with adagio .” All that 
can be gathered from this is that the accents of the 
three poetical books were meant to be interpreted 
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Fame of Accent: 

N3-)P 

rnb \np 

ioi’ )3 rrv 

Meaning: 

Double Lengtliener 

Cow’s Horns 

Young Moon 

Transliteration: 

Mer’ka Kefulali 

Karne Farah 

Yerah ben Yomo 


(Numbers xxxii- 42) 


(Numbers xxxv, 5) 



by much the same figuration of notes as those of the 
twenty-one prose books. Of these last similar de¬ 
scriptions are to be found in old writers (compare 
Kalonymus ben David in A. de Balmes’ rDpD 
Venice, 1523). During the recent centuries 
the continued elaboration of the cantillation by the 
professional readers, especially among the Polish 
and German congregations, has overlaid the earlier 
elements of the chant with ornament and developed 
many variants, so as to render these descriptions dif¬ 
ficult to elucidate. But they are scarcely needed, 
since so many musical transcriptions have been 
made; such transcriptions being known, from the 
jubilation with which they commence, as “Zarka 
Tables.” The most valuable of them all, for the 
Ashkenazic traditions, is to be found in Cantor 
Abraham Baer’s “Ba‘al Tefillali,” 1877, pp. 30-42. 
The value of the earlier tables (e.f/., those of Barto- 
locci, A. Kirclier, P. Guarin, etc.) is detracted from 
by unnecessary elaboration, and especially b} r experi¬ 
ments in transcribing the notes backward, so as to 
go with the Hebrew from right to left, which have 
misled later students. Such, too, is the case with 
the transcription made by the monk Boschenstein 
for Reuchlin. and printed in his “ De Accentibus ” 
(Hagenau, 1518), at end of Book III., where the can¬ 
tillation, reversed and given in the tenor as a canto 
fermo, is ludicrously accompanied by three other har¬ 
mony parts. But Reuchlin’s tenor cantillation, when 
retranscribed, is particularly valuable as showing 
that the tradition has not appreciably varied in four 
centuries, save possibly in the rarer jubilations, such 
as “Karne Farah,” where license is ahva} r s taken. 
Similarly valuable as illustrating the persistent ac¬ 
curacy of tradition is the transcription of the Sephar¬ 
dic cantillation made by David de Pinna, a Jewish 
surgeon in Amsterdam, for Jablonski’s “Biblia He- 
braica ” (Berlin, 1699). The Oriental traditions have 
only received treatment since Villoteau followed in 
the train of Napoleon to Egypt, while the Bagdad 


forms are now first presented (from notes by Mr. 
Morris Cohen). The cantillation being still handed 
on in oral tradition, many minor variants will be 
found to exist, which it vras not deemed necessary 
to include in the preceding “ Zarka Table, ” where 
ad libitum grace notes have also been omitted from 
the transcription. 

The “repetition with song” (see above), or study 
of religious literature in a vocal intonation , similarly 
survives from the Talmudical age to the present 
day. But it was never so developed for the small 
audience in the house of study as wxis the Scriptural 
cantillation for the larger congregation in the house 
of prayer. Private notes in the copy of the individ¬ 
ual here likewise originated a sj^stem of accentua¬ 
tion. Examples are referred to b} r the Tosafists and 
by Profiat Duran; and an accentuated 
The copy of the Mislmah w T as possessed by 
Students’ Joseph Solomon Medigo in the seven- 
Can- teenth century. Indeed, one treatise 
tillation. of the Mislmali was printed with ac¬ 
cents as late as 1553. The oldest extant 
manuscript of the Talmud, a fragment of Keritot, is 
marked with accents for the students’ cantillation, 
and can be examined in the facsimile published in 
Singer and Scliechter’s “Rabbinical Fragments.” 
Nothing, however, is known of any musical inter¬ 
pretation of these accents. The students’ cantilla¬ 
tion in present use varies according to the country 
of origin, but is more or less a mere drone, although 
the monotone is ahvays abandoned at the end of 
the clause, according as it expresses a question or a 
reph r , a doubt or a conclusion. General^ the question 
ends on the dominant, the reply on the tonic. 

The earliest transcription of a students’ cantillation 
is to be found in the Ilelek of the apostate Gerson 
of Halberstadt (Iielmstadt, 1610), where he says 
that “almost the whole of the Talmud is set out in 
question and answer as follows.” Put into modern 
notation, his transcription is as given on page 549. 
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Az 


Az 


X— ^ 


— 

ti: 


t 


Fraw, wie gebfc ir 


die He - ring? 
-X“ 


Umb drey Pfen - nig! 




Das 


1st 


thew 


er! 


Umb ei - nen Pfen - nig? 



Das 


zu wol - fell! 


Dar - umb umb zwe - ne Pfen - nig!... 


The students’ cantillation has been carried into 
domestic worship in the Haggadaii, the child s ques¬ 
tion on the Passover Eve being often set out in it. 
The transcription on the following page is due to 
Baer (“Ba‘al Tefillali,” p. 170). 

■Bibliography: The grammatical force of the accents is treated 
under Accents. Almost every compilation of synagogue 
music covering the whole year includes some transcnpnon ot 
the S canSllation, if only of the Pentateuch Fuller and more 
careful summaries are due to Naumbourg, RecilGll lU 
Reliaieuv, Paris, 1874. and Baer, Dev Prahtischc 1 oibctci, 
Gothenburg, 1877, and Frankfort, 1882. For the general con¬ 
sideration of the melody of the accents see Wickes, Poetical 
Accentuation , Oxford, 1881, and Prose Accentuation, ib. 
1887 Useful references are collected in Ackermann, Der 
Synagogalc Gesang (I. Das Talmudische ZeitalterK m ^ in¬ 
ter and Wiinsche, JiUlischcLittcratur , vol. in., Treves, 1894. 
For the musical accentuation of later texts see Stemschnmcler, 
Jewish Lit . p. 154 ; Dukes, in Literatnrbhitt des Or^s,mS 
-1844 ; and Abrahams, in Jciv. Quart. Rev. \i. 291, 

1899. The various traditions are coordinated in F. m Cohen, 
Ancient Musical Traditions of the fi/Hagoj/uc m p/^cd- 
inasof the Musical Assoc, xix., London, 1893. and Le Plain 
Chant dela Synagoguc,m Revue duChant Gregomen, Nos.. 
33-36, Marseilles, 1899. P L C 

CANTON, ISAAC BEKECHIAH: Italian 
Talmudist; flourished about the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century in Turin, in which city he established 
a yeshibah. He is the author of a responsum in 
Simson Morpurgo’s “Sliemesli Zedakah”. (\oreh 
De‘ali, 12). Ghirondi possessed in manuscript some 
other lialakic decisions by Canton, and saw also a 
manuscript work of his entitled “1 etad ha-Ohel^ 
(The Pin of the Tent), an index to Solomon Urbino’s 
dictionary of Hebrew synonyms entitled Oliel 
Mo‘ed.” 

Bibliography: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael , p. 
159; Mortara, Iiulicc, p. 10. j jg ER 

CANTONI, EEDIO (Dl5>P IVO 5&n): Italian 
rabbi * born in 1802 at Gazzuolo (dukedom of Man¬ 
tua) ; died in 1857 at Turin. In 1829 he went to the 
Istituto Babbinico at Padua, then recently estab¬ 
lished, graduating as rabbi in 1882. From 1838 
until his death he was chief rabbi of Turin. En¬ 
dowed with executive ability and magnetic person¬ 
ality, and being a man of deep piety, he ably bridged 
the gulf that separated the old and the modern views 
of Judaism. 

Recognizing his administrative ability, the gov¬ 
ernment repeatedly entrusted Cantoui with the 
drafting of statutes affecting the Jewish communi¬ 
ties. After the emancipation of the Sardinian Jews 
in 1848, Cantoni was mainly occupied with the or¬ 
ganization of the internal administration of Jewish 


religious matters. To effect this he published his 
“Nuovo Ordinamento del Culto Israelitico nes Regi 
Stati,” in which he advocated the establishment by 
the government of consistories, pointing out the 
means by which these could be supported. Cantoni 
was the chief promoter of the establishment of asy¬ 
lums for children, which are still maintained with 
success in every Italian Jewish community of im¬ 
portance. 1 

He was also instrumental in founding the best 
schools and societies of the community of Turin. 
Most noteworthy among his achievements was liis 
work on behalf of the emancipation of the Jews m 
the kingdom of Sardinia through the Constitution 
of 1848, which was subsequently transferred to 
united Italy. Cantoni’s untimely death prevented 
the realization of his hopes of founding an organi¬ 
zation to include all the communities and rabbis of 
Italy. In addition to writing books for the edifica¬ 
tion of the young, he was a contributor to the “ Edu- 
catore Israelita” and the “ Archives Israelites.” 
Bibliography: Educatore Israelita, v. 37; Arch. Isr. xviii. 

I- E. 

CANTONISTS : Sons of Russian private sol¬ 
diers who from 1805 to 1827 were educated in special 
“canton schools” for future military service; after 
1827 the term was applied also to Jewish boys, who, 
according to a statute issued Sept. 7, 1827, were 
drafted to military service at the age of twelve and 
placed for their military education in cantomst 
schools of distant provinces. 

The sons of Jewish soldiers were at this period 
regarded as government property and were educa¬ 
ted for military service by the authorities, who, 
during the reign of Nicholas I. of Russia, had a spe¬ 
cial regard for the Jewish cantonists, as it was easier 
to convert them to the Greek Orthodox Chuich 
than it was to convert their elders, whose religious 
principles had been firmly established. The best 
method to obtain this result was to take them far 
away from their birthplace so that they could foi- 
get their religion and be unprotected against the 
missionary propaganda of the officers of the aim\ 
(I. Orshanski, “Russkoe Zakonodatelstvo olevre- 
yakli,” p. 25, St. Petersburg, 1877). . According to 
Nikitin, “ Otecliestvennyya Zapiski,” 1871, vm. 
352, those mobilized at Kiev were sent to Perm; 
I those at Brest to Nijui-Novgorod. Eye-witnesses 
| have many times described the inhuman tortures 
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endured by these innocent conscripts (“Allg. Zeit. 
des Jud. ” 1854, pp. 120 , 195); and as the root of the 
evil did not he in the corruption of subordinate au¬ 
thorities, but m the legislative administrative svstcm 
complaints were of no avail. This severe method 
of forcing Jews into the Greek Orthodox Church 
was criticized throughout Europe; and owing to 
the force of public opinion the cantonist school was 
abolished in 1807 by Alexander II. 


B 'yr'vunr 'aZi',. v,° V t 1 "?. a ’ ? ol ! xu Khrmwlogichcski Shorn, 
zalwnoi (Index): L.Gordon’s novel, Ha-Azamat ha-Yrh 
shot ( Dry Bones”), Odessa, 1889; Alla. Zeit des Jud mi 
p. 22; and articles mentioned in text. UCL ibo 


II. R. 


CANTOR. See Kazan. 

CANTOR, GEORG; German mathematician* 
born at St. Petersburg, Russia, March 3 , 1845. He 
is distantly related to Moritz Cantor. He was only 
eleven years old when he went to Germany, where 
he received his high-scliool and university education 
In 1862 he entered the University of Zurich, Switz¬ 
erland, but at the close of the academic year moved 
to Berlin, where he remained until 1867, deeply in¬ 
terested in his studies and enthusiastically following 
mathematical and philosophical lectures at the uni- 
a eisity-. In 1869, two } r cars after receiving the de¬ 
gree of Pli.D. at the University of Berlin, he was 
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admitted as privat-docent at the University of Iialle, 
where he became assistant professor in 1872, and 
professor seven years later. 

Without being a prolific writer, Cantor has ren¬ 
dered invaluable services to the progress of mathemat¬ 
ical analysis, more especially to that of the modern 
theory of functions, by his epoch-making contribu¬ 
tions to the theory of multiplicities (“ Manniglaltig- 
keitslehre ” in German, “ theorie des ensembles ” in 
French)—a doctrine which he wholly and independ¬ 
ently created and developed. The startling but 
fruitful ideas embodied in his “ Grundlagen einer 
Allgemeinen Mannigfaltigkeitslehre,” Leipsic, 1883, 
have become the property of the best modern text¬ 
books on mathematical analysis, despite the difficult 
and abstruse character of the new conceptions 
involved. 

Ho mathematician could to-day dispense with the 
perusal of the little volume that, at a single stroke, 
brought universal fame to the author, and opened a 
new and rich field for mathematical investigation. 
Georg Cantor’s definition of the mathematical con¬ 
tinuum, as a particular form of a more general class 
of multiplicities, has been of immense benefit to the 
progress of mathematics, and in itself constitutes an 
undying monument to the name of this profound 
philosopher and mathematician. Much of the clear¬ 
ness and precision of modern mathematical methods 
is due to his example and instigation.^ lie endeav¬ 
ored to unravel the mysteries of the infinite, and suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing, if an indirect, nevertheless a 
perfectly determinate conception of the mathemat¬ 
ical infinity—theory of transfinite numbers. Ills 
rigorous mathematical theory of irrational numbers, 
together with the independent investigations of 
Weicrstrass and Dedekind, filled an important la¬ 
cuna in the development of modem mathematical 
thought. On this subject see more especially his 
paper “ Ueber die Ausdehnung eines Satzes aus der 
Theorie der Trigonometrisclien Reilien,” in vol. v. of 
the “ Mathematische Annalen, ” 1872; and the memoir 
“Die Elemente der Functionenlelire,” by E. Heine 
in Crelle’s “Journal fiir die Heine undAngewandte 
Mathematik,” 1871, vol. lxxii. 

The articles by Georg Cantor which appeared 
under different titles in Crelle’s “Journal,” in the 
“ Acta Mathematical and in the “Zeitschrift fur 
Philosophic und Phil. Ivritik,” are, foi the gieatei 
part, either reproductions or translations of papers 
published in the “Mathematische Annalen,” and 
later collected, under the title “ Grundlagen einer 
Allgemeinen Mannigfaltigkeits lclire. His Gcs- 
ammelte Abhandlungen ” were published in 1890. 
s. A - S * C - 

CANTOR, JACOB A. : American lawyer and 
politician; born in Hew York city Dec. 6, 1854; 
grandson of Agil Ilanau, cantor of Dukes Place 
Svnagogue, London. Cantor is an LL.E. of the 
University of Hew York. He served as a member 
of the assembly of the state of New York in 1887 
and as state senator from 1888 to 1898, during which 
time he was chairman of the finance committee of 
the senate and leader of the Democratic party in that 
body. For two years (1893-94) Cantor was presi¬ 
dent of the senate. In 1901 he was elected, on a 


non-partizan ticket, president of the borough of 
Manhattan, an office second in importance only to 
that of mayor of Hew York. Cantor has been 
actively interested in good government for munici¬ 
palities. In the legislature he championed legisla¬ 
tion in behalf of the public schools and colleges of 
Hew York, having charge at the same time of gen¬ 
eral measures affecting the canals. 

Cantor has been prominently identified w T itli Jew¬ 
ish communal work, belonging to many societies, 
and serving as director of the Society for the Aid of 
Jewish Prisoners and of the Jewish Protectory. 
During his fourteen years’ service in the legislature 
he introduced and aided the passage of many meas¬ 
ures affecting the Jewish institutions of Hew York. 
He advocated the Freedom of Worship Bill, accord¬ 
ing equal religious rights to all inmates of pris¬ 
ons and reformatories, and was instrumental in se¬ 
curing an appropriation for the compensation of 
Jewish rabbis ministering in those establishments. 

A. 

CANTOR, MORITZ; German historian of 
mathematics; born at Mannheim, Germany, on Aug. 
23, 1829. He comes of a family that emigrated to 
Holland from Portugal, another branch of the same 
house having established itself in Russia, the land 
of Georg Cantor’s birth. In liis early youth Cantor 
was not strong enough to go to school, and his 
parents decided to educate him at home. Later, 
however, he was 
admitted to an ad¬ 
vanced class of the 
gymnasium in 
Mannheim. Thence 
lie went to the Uni¬ 
versity of Heidel¬ 
berg in 1848, and 
soon after to the 
University of Got¬ 
tingen, where he 
studied under 
Gauss and Weber, 
and where Stern 
awakened in him a 
strong interest in 
historical research. 

After taking his 
degree of Ph.D. at 
the University of 
Heidelberg in 1851, he went to Berlin, where he 
eagerly followed the lectures of Lejeune-Dirichlet; 
and upon his return to Heidelberg in 1853, he 
was appointed pri vat-docent at the university. In 

1863 he was promoted to the position of assistant 
professor, and in 1877 he became honorary pro¬ 
fessor. . . 

Cantor was one of the founders of the “ Kritische 
Zeitschrift fur Cliemie, Physik, und Mathematik.” 
In 1859 he became associated with Schlbmilch as 
editor of the “Zeitschrift fur Mathematik und Phy¬ 
sik,” taking charge of the historical and literary sec¬ 
tion of this excellent publication. Since 1877, 
through his efforts, a supplement to the “Zeit- 
schrift ” has been published under the separate title 
of “ Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Mathematik.” 



Moritz Cantor. 
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t Cantor’s inaugural dissertation—“ Ueber ein We- 
niger Gebriiucliliches Coordinaten-System, ” Frank- 
fort-ou-tlie-Main, 1851—gave no indication that the 
histoi}- of exact sciences would soon be enriched 
by a masterwork from the same author. Even 
his first work, entitled “ Grundzuge einer Element- 
araritlimetik als Leitfaden zu Akademisclien Vor- 
triigen, ” Heidelberg, 1855, only faintly disclosed 
the direction of his real taste and talents. These 
became apparent for the first time in his paper 
‘•Ueber die Einfuhrung Unserer Gegenwartigen 
Ziffern in Europa,” which he wrote for tlie“Zeit- 
schrift fur Mathematik und Physik,” 1856, vol. i. 
The masterwork of Cantor was only recently** 
concluded. His “ \ orlesungen fiber Geschichte der 
Mathematik,” in three volumes, of which the first ap¬ 
pealed in I 860 and the last in 1898, at Leipsic, covers 
the development of this science from the remotest 
times until the year 1758—that is, until the era of 
Lagrange and is the most exhaustive and authori¬ 
tative work on the subject to-day. 

As a pioneer in the revived study of the history 
of exact sciences. Cantor stands at the head of his 
contemporaries. To him belongs the chief credit for 
founding a new discipline in a field that had hitherto 
lacked the sound, conscientious, and critical methods 
of this master. His work, both as a successful lec¬ 
turer at the University of Heidelberg and as the 
author of numerous papers and reviews, has been an 
incentive to his pupils and followers and a stimulus 
for further investigation. 

<4 I 1 * 8 °^ er wor ^ s may be mentioned: 

Mathematische Beitrage zum Culturleben der 
\olkei, Halle, 1863; ‘‘Die Bomisclien Agrimen- 
soron und Hire Stellung in der Geschichte der Feld- 
messkunst,” Leipsic, 1867; “Das Gesetz im Zufall ” 
Berlin, 1877. 

xUv. of theZeitschrift filr 
whtlhi^u!? Phu f! 1 k entitled Abhandlungen zurGc - 

M * Curtze and S. Gun-. 

tliei, and dedicated to Moritz Cantor on tlie seventieth anni 
versary of his birthday, Aug. 23.1899. The e^refuhy commled 
rwnr Ue cont * ins ’ besides references to original works by 
date° r ’ a comp ete llst of ^ is historical and critical reviews to 


s * A. S. C. 

CANTORI, JOSHUA DEI : Assailant of the 
lalmud at Cremona in 1559. According to Stein- 
sckneider, he belonged to the family Cantarini 
(D^rnnD). In consequence of a dispute with Joseph 
Ottolenghi, who was head of the Talmudical school 
or Ciemona, Cantori, in order to avenge himself 
on his adversary, appeared with the converted 
Jew Baptista Vittorio Eliano, and denounced the 
Talmud as containing blasphemies against the 
Christian faith. The result of this accusation was 
the public burning of Hebrew books in 1559 at Cre- 
mona, Joseph lia-Kohen records this incident, and 
adds that later Cantori was found assassinated in a 
street of Cremona, and was buried “behind the 
board” in the Jewish cemetery of that city as a 
mark of contumely. According to another source 
quoted by J. Wolf (“Bibl. Hebr.” i. 131 ), Cantori 
was a convert to Christianity. 

ba-Kohen, 'Emek ha-Baka, ed. Let- 
tens, p. 138, Gratz, Gesch. der Juden , ix. 360 

L ’ G - * I. Bit. 


CAPADOCE, ABRAHAM : Convert to Chris¬ 
tianity; born at Amsterdam 1795; died there Dec. 
16, 1874. His parents, who were Portuguese Jews, 
gave him an entirely secular education, wishing him 
to study medicine. After having completed his 
medical studies at the University of Leyden, he was 
adopted by r his uncle, tlie well-known physician 
Immanuel Capadoce. In his uncle’s house Abra¬ 
ham came in contact with Christians, and being 
animated with strong religious feelings without 
having been practically instructed iu any religion, 
he yielded to the influence of his surroundings, es¬ 
pecially to that of Isaac da Costa, who persuaded 
him to become a Christian. 

Among Capadoce’s writings the most noteworthy 
aie: (1) “Aan Mijne Geloofsgenooten in de Ned 
Hebr. Gem.” The Hague, 1S43; ( 2 ) “ Overdenkingen 
over Israel’s Boeping en Toekomst,” Amsterdam, 
1848; ( 8 ) “Borne en Jerusalem,” Utrecht, 1851. 

# a physician Capadoce made himself known by 
his opposition to vaccination. A work of his on 
this subject, published at Amsterdam iu 1823, pro¬ 
voked many polemics in the medical world. 
Bibliography: Conversion de Mr. le JDoc.teur 0., Israelite 
p 1337; De Hope Israels, 1870; j u 

i 298 ctseq^ 6801101116 dcr hvan ^Uschen Juden-Mission , 

S * I. Br. 

9APATEIRO, JOSEPH (designated also, even 
by the more modern Portuguese historians, such as 
Mendes dos Bemedios, as Jose gapateiro de La- 
mego, or “Joseph, Shoemaker of Lamego”): Portu¬ 
guese traveler of the fifteenth century. After a so¬ 
journ in Bagdad, he returned to Lisbon to present a 
report to King Jofio II. on Ormuz, the emporium of 
the East-Indian spice trade. He thereupon, by tlie 
king* s orders, set out in company with tlie expe¬ 
rienced linguist, Abraitam of Beja, in search of 
the roving explorer, Pedro de Covilhfio, in order to 
interview the latter in the king’s behalf as to the 


results of his travels. After obtaining valuable in¬ 
formation regarding the discovery of the sea route 
to India from Covilhao, who had previously gath¬ 
ered it from Arabian and Indian pilots, Joseph was 
sent home by caravan to Aleppo. Both Joseph and 
Abraham, his fellow-traveler, thus rendered emi¬ 
nent pioneer service in the cause of Portuguese dis¬ 
covery. 

.W a 2? R ? 8en ?e* S hron ‘ det Rey D. Jodo 
Porfimni * ^ pdes ^ os . Remedios, Os Judeus em 

Poi tugal, i. 24b, Kayserlin^, Christopher Columbus bd 17 
et scq.; idem, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal , pp. 88 \ ct Icq 

G * M. K. 

CAPE TOWN. See South Africa. 

CAPEFIGUE, JEAN - BAPTISTE HO- 
NORE-RAYMONB : French Christian publicist 
and historian; born at Marseilles 1802; died at 
Paris Dec. 23,1872. Among many historical works 
Capefigue wrote a history of the Jews, entitled 
Histoire Philosophique des Juifs Depuis la Deca¬ 
dence des Maccliabees Jusqu’k Nos Jours,” Paris 
1833. The author divided Jewish history into three 
periods, of which only the first, extending from the 
decadence of the Maccabees to the sixth century, is 
dealt with in the volume that has been published. 

TSS I’?™’ Kmversai ^-e X ikon ; La Grande 

s - ‘ I. Br. 
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CAPER-BERRY (translation of ruvaK, abiy- 
y on all, Eccl. xii. 5; incorrectly, A. Y. “ desire, ” from 
naX): The feminine “ abiyyonali ” does not express 
“desire,” but “the desiring thing,” sc. “soul” [so 
Kimhi]. The Septuagint, Vulgate, Peshitta, and 
Aquila translate by mimapig, “caper-berry,” which 
traditional translation is confirmed in the Mishnah 
Ma‘as. iv. 6 and in other places in the Talmud, where 
it is carefully distinguished from the shoots, “ tema- 
rot,” and the floral envelopes, “kapperisin,” and de¬ 
clared to be the fruit of the “ zalef ” or caper-plant): 
This is a woody, trailing shrub known in botany 
as caparris spinosa. It is quite common in the 
Mediterranean countries, where it grows on old walls 
and in the fissures of the rocks. Its large white 
flowers, with many long lilac anthers, are highly 
decorative. The caper of commerce, which is now 
eaten pickled, is the flower-bud, not mentioned in 
the Talmud. The “abiyyonotli,” or berries proper, 
however, were eaten, as appears from their liabil¬ 
ity to tithes and to the restrictions of the ‘Orlah. 
They were supposed to have aphrodisiac properties 
(see Delitzsch’s “Kolielet,” ad loc.). 

For the allegorical meaning of the word “abiy- 
yonali ” in Ecclesiastes, sec commentators. 

Bibliography: Moore, The Caper-Plant and Its Edible 
Products , in Journal of Biblical Literature ; Tristram, 
Natural History of the Bible. 


CAPERNAUM (Iv a<f>apvaov/i, or, in Jewish wri¬ 
tings, DinJ 1B3) : Small town by the Lake of Gen- 
nesaret, mentioned in the Gospels as the home of 
Jesus, where he resided after his rejection by his 
Nazareth townsmen (Matt. iv. 13, viii. 5-17, ix. 1, 
xi. 23, xvii. 24; Mark i. 21; Luke vii. 1 et seq .; John 
vi. 17; Eccl. R. to i. 6 and to vii. 26, as the dwell¬ 
ing-place of the Minim or Christian exorcists of 
the second century. See also Derenbourg, “Essai 
sur THistoire et la Geograpliie de la Palestine,” 
p. 362). According to these passages it lay close 
by the lake, and contained a synagogue built by 
a centurion living there. The “receipt of custom ” 
nearby (Matt. ix. 9) probably had made it neces¬ 
sary to station Roman soldiers in the town. The 
exact site of the town can not be definitely 
fixed. Josephus speaks of a spring “Kafarnaum,” 
which watered the fertile plain of Gennesaret (now 
plain of Ghuwair) on the northwestern side of the 
lake. Hence the spring must be looked for in ‘Ain 
al-Tabighali, on the northern slopes of the plain, since 
water was in olden times carried down to the plain 
through a conduit now in ruins. Accordingly the 
ruins of El-Minyah, in the extreme northern part of 
the Gennesaret plain, have been taken by some as 
the site of Capernaum. This assumption is further 
supported by the statement of the pilgrim Arculfus 
(middle of the se venth century ;Tobler and Molinicr, 
“Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum, ” p. 183) that Ca¬ 
pernaum lay at the base of the southern slope of a 
mountain. This is not decisive, however, since Ar¬ 
culfus did not visit the town itself, but saw it from 
a distance, and his further remarks can not be ap¬ 
plied to the site of the ruins of Minyah, 

But Capernaum might also be identified with the 
ruins close by the Tabigliah spring, discovered by 


Schumacher. However, Theodosius of the sixth 
century says that Capernaum was two Roman miles 
from the Heptapegon (or Tabigliah) spring. Jerome 
also says that Capernaum was two miles distant 
from Cliorazin (probably the Kerazah of to-day). 
These figures apply to the well-known ruins of 
Tell Hum, found near the lake and rapidly disappear¬ 
ing. Among the blocks of black basalt are found 
the remains of a marble synagogue, which show 
that a city once stood on this spot; and as the sec¬ 
ond part (“hum”) of this name is also found in 
“Kefar Nalium,” many scholars identify these ruins 
with Capernaum. If the name “Tell Hum” was 
originally “Tenhum,” this identification is made 
more probable on linguistic grounds, especially since 
“Kefar Tanhum” and “Kefar Tehumin”are fre¬ 
quently given as variants for “ Kefar Nahum. ” [See 
Kohut, “Arucli Completum,” s.v. nSD; Neubauer 
« G. T.” p. 221; Gnitz, “ Gesch. der Juden,” hi. 307 et 
seq. — K .] This location would harmonize with the 
statement of Josephus (“Vita,” § 72) that, after his 
accident on the Jordan, he was carried to a village, 
Cepharnome (Kephar Nome). But the reading here 
is not certain (compare Niese), and, moreover, Caper¬ 
naum was a town, not a village. 

Bibliography: Clievne and BlacK, Encyc. BihL; Hastings, 

Diet Bible , and the literature given there. 

K. F. BU. 

CAPESTANG ; Village in the department of 
Herault, near Beziers, France. Several official 
documents testify 7 " to the presence of man} 7 Jews 
there in the thirteenth century. Simon ben MeiT, in 
his work, “Milliemet Mizwall,” relates that about 
1245 he took part in a religious controversy before 
the archbishop of Narbonne, in the presence of the 
leaders of the Jewish community of Capestang. 
Numerous scholars of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries have borne the surname of “Capestang,” 
which, in passing into Hebrew, underwent many 
alterations, as {K'Wtfnp, J&P'BBap, 

The Jewish community of Capestang took part in 
the campaign led by Abba Mari of Lunel against 
MaimonidesT A letter of adhesion condemning the 
study of philosophy was sent to Abba Mari by 
Isaac ben Moses lia-Kohen in the name of fifteen 
scholars of Capestang. 

Bibliography: Saige, Lcs Juifs du Languedoc , p. 214; 

Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 546; Minliat Kena'ot PP*1<2, 

G. I- Br. 

C APH AR- S AL AM A . Bee Kefah-S alama. 

CAPHTOR : Original country of the Philistines 
before their emigration into Palestine, whence their 
name, “Caplitorim” (Deut. ii. 23; Amos ix. 7; Jer. 
xlvii. 4, where they are called “ the remnant of the 
country [Hebrew, “island”] of Caphtor”). The an¬ 
cient versions render “ Caphtor ” by “ Cappadocia ” 
(Persian, “ Katpadhuka ”), changing the final conso¬ 
nant to 7c, which is evidently only a very bold con¬ 
jecture. According to Gen. x. 14 and I Chron. i. 12 
(where the gloss-like remark, **out of whom came 
the Philistines,” lias, as is now generally believed, 
been misplaced by copyists, being properly after 
“Caplitorim,” not after “Casluliini”), Caphtor was 
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supposed to have been a region of Egypt. The city 
Koptos (Egyptian, “Kebto[yu] ’’^has, however, 
nothing to do with it, and the hypothesis of Ebers* 
11 Kefl-vr, Great(er) Phcuicia,” is entirety un-Egyp- 
tian. Tiie country “ Kft ” of the hieroglyphics (ear¬ 
lier “ Ivftyw, ” to be vocalized probably as “ Kefto 
wliich is not Elienicia but pro!) a, lily the southern 
coast, of Asia Minor, may have had some indirect 
connection with Caphtor. An Egyptian inscription 
of the most recent period lias been found, however, 
which, copying an earlier geographical list, enumer¬ 
ates “ K(a)ptar ” among Asiatic nations, insuring thus 
the correctness of the Hebrew tradition as against 
the versions. The popular identification with Crete 
(Dillmann, etc., following Calmet) rests on Jcr. xlvii. 

4 (see LXX.; the word “ Caphtor ” is a later addition, 
so that the passage is at least doubtful) and on the 
identification of the Ciieketiiites with the Cretans 
(LXX., etc.), which would, if correct, probably deter¬ 
mine the original home of only a part of the Philis¬ 
tines, without necessarily identifying Caphtor itself. 

Biography: Ebers, JEggpten unci die BUclicr Mosis , p. 
loO; \\..Max Muller, in Mitt heilun gen dev Vorderasia- 
tischcn Gescltechat t . 1900. v. 1 ct seq. (locating Caphtor on the 
Canan or Lyeian coast); Smith, Hist. Geography, p. 171 

E - H - W. jM. M. 

CAPISTRANO, JOHN OF: Franciscan monk; 
born at Capistrano, Italy, 1386; died 1456. Owing 
to his remarkable power as a popular preacher, he 
was sent by Pope Nicholas Y. (1447-55) as a legate 
to Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, with 
the special mission to preach against the Hussites and 
other heretical teachings and to subdue “ the disbe¬ 
lieving Jews,” in accordance with the resolutions 
adopted at the council of Basel (1431-43). 

His stirring sermons, in which lie urged the peo¬ 
ple to repent of their sins and to fight against the 
Freethinkers, made a thrilling impression. Know¬ 
ing how easy it is to excite the masses by appealing 
to their prejudices, Capistrano, in his discourses, 
accused the Jews of killing Christian children and 
of desecrating the host. The Jews trembled at his 
approach, for his sermons seemed like invitations to 
riot. His admirers called him “ the scourge Of the 
Judeans.” The Bavarian dukes, Louis and Albert, 
influenced by Capistrano’s agitations, drove out the 
Jews from their duchies; in some places in Bavaria 
Jews were forced to wear the degrading Badge on 
tlieir coats (1452). Bishop Godfrey of Wurzburg, 
reigning cluke of Franconia, who had granted the 
fullest privileges to the Jews of his duchy, under 
the^ influence of Capistrano issued an ordinance 
(1453) decreeing their banishment. The towns and 
landowners were enjoined to expel the Jews, and 
Jewish creditors were deprived of a portion of the 
debts owing to them. 

In Silesia the Franciscan was most zealous in his 
work. When Capistrano arrived at Breslau, a re¬ 
port was circulated that one Meyer, a wealthy Jew, 
had bought a host from a peasant and desecrated it. 
Thereupon the local authorities arrested the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Breslau Jewish communit) r and 
confiscated their houses and property for the benefit 
of the city. The investigation of the so-called blas¬ 
phemy was conducted by Capistrano himself. By 
means of tortures he managed to wring from a few 


of the victims false confessions of the crimes ascribed 
to them. As a result, more than forty Jews were 
burned at the stake in Breslau June 2,1453. Others, 
fearing torture, committed suicide, a rabbi, Pinlieas’ 
hanged himself. The remainder of the Jews were 
driven out of the city, while their children of tender 
age were taken from them and baptized by force. 

Ill Poland Capistrano found an ally in the arch¬ 
bishop Zbigniev Olesniczki, who urged Casimir IV, 
Jagelion to abolish the privileges which had been 
granted to the Jews in 1447. Capistrano, in sup¬ 
porting Olesniczki’s demand, threatened the king, 
in case of resistance, with horrible sufferings in hell, 
and predicted great misfortune to the country. The 
king at first refused to comply; but when the Polish 
army was defeated Sept., 1454, in the war with the 
Teutonic Order (which was secretly assisted by the 
pope and the Polish Church), and the clergy an¬ 
nounced that God had punished the country on ac¬ 
count of the king’s negligence of the Church and 
for his protection of the Jews, Casimir yielded (1454) 
and revoked the privileges which the latter had en- 
joyed. T. his led to persecutions of the Jews in many 
Polish towns. Capistrano was canonized in 1090. 

Schlesische Cur lose DcnhwUrdig - 
hutoi, Fiankfort, 1089; Sylvius, Historia Bohemica , col. 

°JnP e „ Jews ' Hebr - trans., pp. 210- 
W.1, 2,.0 «3»*, 239, 2o;>-2u6, 283, 423-427; Krausliar, Historua 
Zifdow w Polsce , n,68etseq>: AUgmAnZcitfilrHiM. Theol. 
u., part 2, 2o9 ct scq.; Sybel’s Hist. Zeit, 1803, No. 3,pp. 19 et 
seq.; klose, Gcsch. von Breslau , ii., part 2, 39 et scq.; Ge- 
ineiner, Regensburgisclie Chronih, vol. iii. passim : Are- 
tm, Gcsch. cler Juden in Balern, p. 30; Mei'r Minz, Re- 
sponsa , No. 03. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.—In the Penta¬ 
teuch : Warrants for the infliction of capital punish¬ 
ment, as opposed to private retribution or vengeance, 
aie found in the Pentateuchal codes for the commis¬ 
sion of anyone of the following crimes: adultery 
(Lev, xx. 10 ; Deut. xxii. 22); bestiality (Ex. xxii. 
18 [A. Y. 19]; Lev. xx. 15); blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 
16); false evidence in capital cases (Deut. xix. 16- 
19); false prophecy (Deut. xiii. 6 , xviii. 20); idola¬ 
try, actual or virtual (Lev. xx.- 2 ; Deut. xiii. 7-19, 
xvii. 2-7); incestuous or unnatural connections 
(Lev. xviii. 22, xx. 11-14); insubordination to su¬ 
preme authority (Deut. xvii. 12 ); kidnaping (Ex. 
xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7); licentiousness of a priest’s 
daughter (Lev. xxi. 9); murder (Ex. xxi. 12; Lev. 
xxiv. 17; Num. xxxv. et seq.); rape committed 
on a betrothed woman (Deut. xxii. 25); striking or 
cursing a parent, or otherwise rebelling against 
parental authority (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9 ; 
Deut. xxi. 18-2.1); Sabbath-breaking (Ex. xxxi, 14,* 
xxxv. 2 ; Num. xv. 32-36); witchcraft and augury 
(Ex. xxii. 17; Lev. xx. 27). 

Only in comparatively few instances is the partic¬ 
ular mode of death incurred by the commission of a 
crime prescribed. Blasphemy, idolatry, Sabbath- 
breaking, witchcraft, prostitution by 
Modes of a betrothed virgin, or deceiving her 
Pun- husband at marriage as to her chastity 
ishment. (Deut. xxii. 21 ), and the rebellious 
son are, according to the Pentateuchal 
laws, to be punished with death by stoning; 
bigamous marriage with a wife’s mother and the 
prostitution of a priest’s daughter are punished by 
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burning 1 ; communal apostasy is punished by the 
sword. VVitli reference to all other capital offenses, 
the hiAV ordains that the perpetrator shall die a vio¬ 
lent death, occasionally adding the expression, “His 
(their) blood shall be upon him (them).” This ex¬ 
pression, as we shall see prcscntty, post-Biblical leg¬ 
islation applies to death by stoning. The Bible 
speaks also of banging (Deut. xxi, 22), but, accord¬ 
ing to the rabbinical interpretation, not as a mode 
of execution, but rather of exposure after death 
(Saul), vi. 4, 75b). 

--In Rabbinic Law : An old-established rule 

of rabbinic jurisprudence forbids the infliction of 
punishment where there is no Biblical authority for 
such punishment (Sanh. 82b; compare Sifre, Deut. 
154). That authority, however, may be established 
by Gezeraii Shaw ah mW); i.e., 
Rabbinic by comparing similar or analogous ex- 
Devel- pressions in two or more passages, in 
opments. one of which the meaning and import 
of the expression are unmistakable 
(Ker. 5a). Similarly in cases where the Pentateuch 
imposes the death penalty, without specifying the 
mode of death, Talmudic jurisprudence discovers the 
particular mode intended by means of the principle of 
Gezerali shawali. Thus: In reference to .the man or 
the woman who makes use of “a familiar spirit”— 
i.e., “a wizard”—the law says (Lev. xx. 27), “They 
shall stone them with stones; their blood shall be upon 
them” (D2 DITCH). Here the expression “Deme- 
hem bam ” is plainly used in connection with death 
by stoning; hence it is argued that, wherever the 
same expression occurs in the Pentateuch in connec¬ 
tion with the death penalty, it means death by sto¬ 
ning, and consequently the punishment of the crimes 
mentioned in Lev. xx. 9, 11, 12, 13, 16, is the same: 
death b} r stoning (Mek., Mishpatim, 17; Sifra, Ke- 
doshim, ix.; Sanh. 53b, 66a). Again, with reference 
to the perpetrator of bestiality the law reads (Lev. 
xx. 15), “ He shall surely be put to death; and ye 
shall slay the beast.” Here the particular mode of 
death is not stated, but rabbinic law again infers it 
by means of a Gezerali shawali. Since, with refer¬ 
ence to tlic enticer to idolatry, the Bible (Deut. xiii 
10 [A. Y. 9]) employs the term Harag = “ to slay ” 
(“Thou shalt surely slay him”), and this is imme¬ 
diately explained by the addition (ib. 11 [A. Y. 10]), 
“Thou shalt stone him with stones, that lie die,” it 
follows that the term “ harag ” used in reference to 
the beast likewise means to slay by stoning. And 
as for the criminal himself, his sentence is the same 
as that of the beast in connection with which he is 
mentioned (Sifra, l.c. x.; Sanh. 54b). In the case of 
the instigator to communal apostasy (“ maddiali”) the 
law reads (Deut. xiii. 6 [A. Y. 5]), “He hath spoken 
... to thrust thee out of the way of the Lord,” and 
in that of the enticer of individuals (“ mesit”) the iden¬ 
tical expression is used: “ He hath sought to thrust 
thee away from the Lord ” (ib. 11 [A. Y. 10]) ' hence 
as in the latter case stoning is the penalty, so it is 
in the former (Sifre, Deut. 80: Sanh. 89b). Fi¬ 
nally, concerning the witch, it is said (Ex. xii. 17 
[A. Y. 18]), “Thou shalt not suffer her to live.” and 
elsewhere (ib. xix. 13) the expression, “Shall not 
live,” is used in connection with “ He shall surely be 
stoned”; therefore in the first case the particular 


penalty is to be the same as in the second (Mek., l.c.; 
Sanh. 67a). 

According to these conclusions, rabbinic law based on Pen- 
tateuchal authority, expressed or inferred, affixes death by 
stoning- to each, of the following eighteen crimes : 1. Besti¬ 

ality committed by man (Lev. xx. 15; Sanh. vii. 4, 54b ; Sifra, 
Kedoshim, x. 1; Mek., Mishpatim, 17). 2. Bestiality com¬ 

mitted by woman (Lev. xx. 1G: Sanh. vii. 4. 54b; Sifra, Kedo- 

shim, x. 3; Mek., Mishpatim, 17). 3. Blasphemy (Lev. xxiv. 16; 
Sanh. vii. 4,43a; Sifra, Emor, xix.). 4. Criminal conversation 
with a betrothed virgin (Dent. xxii. 23, 24; Sanh. vii. 4, 6Gb; 
Sifre, Deut. 242). 5. Criminal conversation with one’s own 
daughter-in-law (Lev. xx. 12; Sanh. vii, 4,53a; Sifra, Kedoshim, 
ix. 13). 6. Criminal conversation with one's own mother (Lev. 
xviii. 7, xx. 11: Sanh. vii. 4. 53a ; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 12). 7. 
Criminal conversation with one’s own stepmother (Lev. xviii. 
S, xx. 11; Sanh. vii. 4, 53a; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 12). 8. Cursing 
a parent (Lev. xx. 9; Sanh. vii. 4, 06a; Mek., Mishpatim, 17; 
Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 7). 9. Enticing individuals to idolatry: 
“ Mesit” (Deut. xiii. 7-12 [A. V. 6-11]; Sanh. vii. 4, 67a; Sifre, 
Deut. 90). 10. Idolatry (Deut. xvii. 2-7; Sanh. vii. 4, 60b; 
Sifre, Deut. 149). 11. Instigating communities to idolatry: 

“Maddiah” (Deut. xiii. 2-6 [A. V. 1-5]; Sanh. vii. 4, 67a; Sifre, 
Deut. 86). 12. Necromancy (Lev. xx. 27: Sanh. vii. 4, 

65a; Sifra, Kedoshim, xi., end). 13. Offering one’s own children 
to Molecli (Lev. xx. 2; Sanh. vii. 4, 64a; Sifra, Kedoshim, viiL, 
parasliah 10, beginning). 14. Pederasty (Lev. xx. 13; Sanh. 

vii. 4,54a; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 14). 15. Pythonisra (Lev. xx. 
27; Sanh. vii. 4, 65a; Sifra, Kedoshim. xi.. end). 16. Rebelling 
against parents (Deut. xxi. 18-21; Sanh. vii. 4, 68b; Sifre, Deut. 
220). 17. Sabbath-breaking (Num. xv. 32-36; Sanh. vii. 4; 
Sifre, Num. 114). 18. Witchcraft (Ex. xxii. 17 [A. V. 18]; 

Sanh. vii. 4, 67a; Mek., Mishpatim, 17). 

As in the several classes included in the above 
category (1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 14) rabbinic jurisprudence es¬ 
tablishes the particular punishment of the criminal 
on the basis of Gezerali shawali, so in most cases of 
the following category the particular punishment is 
deduced from Gezerali shawali. Thus, with refer¬ 
ence to bigamy with mother and (laughter the law 
reads (Lev. xx. 14): “It is wickedness” (“Zimmali 
hi”), and because elsewhere (ib. xviii. 17) the iden¬ 
tical expression is used with reference to criminal con¬ 
versation of man with female relatives of other de¬ 
grees, rabbinic law affixes the penalty which the 
Pentateuch attaches to the former also to the latter 
(Sanh. ix. 1, 75a; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 17). On the 
same principle the Rabbis establish the penalty for 
such conversation with relatives within certain as¬ 
cending degrees, comparing «thcm with the descend¬ 
ing degrees of like removes, explicitly mentioned in 
the Bible (Yeb. 21a et seq.) Yer. Sank. ix. 26d; 
Yer.Yeb. ii. 3d). 

The crimes punished in rabbinic law with death by burn¬ 
ing are accordingly the following ten : 1. Criminal conversa¬ 
tion by a priest’s daughter (Lev. xxi. 9; Sanli. ix. 1, 76a; Sifra, 
Emor, i. 14 etseq.). 2. Criminal conversation with one’s own 
daughter (Yeb. 3a ; Sanh. ix. 1, 75a). 3. Criminal conversation 
with one’s own daughter’s daughter (Lev. xviii. 10; Sanh. ix. 
1, 75a). 4. Criminal conversation with one’s own son’s daugh¬ 
ter (Ley. xviii. 10; Sanh. ix. 1,75a). 5. Criminal conversa¬ 
tion with one’s own stepdaughter (Lev. xviii, 17; Sanh, ix. 1, 
75a; Sifra, Kedoshim. ix. 16). 6. Criminal conversation with 
one’s own stepdaughter’s daughter (Lev. xviii. 17; Sanh. ix. 
1,75a; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 16). 7. Criminal conversation with 
one’s own stepson’s daughter (Lev. xviii. 1»; Sanh. ix. l, 7oa; 
Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 16). 8. Criminal conversation with one’s 
own mother-in-law (Lev. xx. 14; Sanh. ix. 1, 75a; Sifra, Ke¬ 
doshim, ix. 15). 9. Criminal conversation with one’s own moth- 
er-in-law’s mother (Sanh. ix. 1, 75a; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 17; 
Yeb. 21a et seq.). 10. Criminal conversation with one’s own 
father-in-law's mother (Sanh. ix. 1,75a; Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 17; 
Yeb. 21a). 

The nine cases of incest here enumerated (2-10) 
subject the perpetrator to the penalty of burning 
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only when the crime is committed during the life 
of his legal wife (Yeb. 95a; Sanli. 76b; see Maimon- 
ides, “Yad,” Issure Bi’ali, i. 5). 

Two crimes only are punished by slaying : 1. Communal 
apostasy (Deut. xiii. 13-16 [A. Y. 12-15] ; Sanli. lx. 1, 52b; 
Sifre, Deut, 94.). 2. Murder (Ex. xxi. 12; Lev. xxiv. 17; 
Sanh. ix. 1, 52b; Mek., Mishpatim, 4; Sifre, Num. 160; see 
Homicide). 

The penalty for the first is explicitly declared 
(Deut. xiii. 16 [A. Y. 15]).- “ Thou shalt surely smite 
the inhabitants of that city with the edge of the 
sword ”; but that of the latter is again based on the 
principle of the Gezerah sliawah. As with reference 
to a murderer the law is (Ex. xxi. 20), “He shall 
surely be punished” (“nakom yinnakem” ; literally, 
“It shall surely be avenged ”), and elsewhere (Lev. 
xxvi. 25) an “avenging sword” (“hereb nokemet”) 
is spoken of, the Rabbis argue that tiie term “ nakom” 
applied to homicide has the significance given to it 
by its connection with sword (Sanh. vii. 8, 52b; 
Mek., Mishpatim, 4). 

To the three modes of capital punishment explic¬ 
itly mentioned in the Pentateuclial laws, rabbinic 
law.adds a fourth; viz., strangulation. In post- 
Biblical jurisprudence this is the penalty incurred 
by the perpetrator of any one of the crimes to which 
the Pentateuch affixes death, without specking 
the mode of death and where no conclusions from 
Gezerah sliawah can be deduced. The Rabbis argue 
thus; No death-sentence pronounced in the Bible 
indefinitely may be construed with severity; on the 
contrary, it must be interpreted leniently. And 
since the Rabbis viewed strangulation as the easiest 
of deaths, they decided that the undefined death-sen¬ 
tence of the Pentateuclial code means strangulation. 
Moreover, the Bible frequently speaks of death sent 
“by Heaven” for certain sins (for example: Gen. 
xxxviii. 7, 10; Lev. x. 7, 9); and as the death visited 
by Heaven leaves no outward mark, so must the 
death inflicted by a human tribunal leave no outward 
marks, and that is possible onty in an execution by 
strangulation (Mek., Mishpatim, 5; Sifra, Ixedo- 
shim, ix. 11; Sanh. 52b). 

By strangulation the following six crimes are punished • 

1. Adultery (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22; Sanh. xi. 1, 52b; 
Sifra, Kedoshim, ix. 11; Sifre, Deut. 241; see Adultery).’ 

2. Bruising a parent (Ex. xxi. 15; Sanh. xi. 1, S4b; Mek., 
Mishpatim, 5). 3. False prophecy (Deut. xviii. 20; Sanh. xi. 1, 
o, S9a; Sifre, Deut. 178). 4. Insubordination to supreme 
authority; “Zaken mamre,” (Deut. xvii. 12; Sanh. xi. 1, 87a; 
Sifre, Deut, 155). 5. Kidnaping (Ex. xxi. 16; Deut, xxiv. 7; 
Sanh. xi. 1, Sob; Mek., Mishpatim, 5; Sifre, Deut. 273; seeAB- 
ductiox). 6. Prophesying in the name of heathen deities 
(Deut. xviii. 20; Sanh. xi. 1, 5, 89a; Sifre, Deut, 178). 

Of the four modes of capital punishment—stoning, 
burning, slaying, and strangulation—the first is con¬ 
sidered by the majority of Rabbis the severest; the 
last, the mildest (Sanh. vii. 1, 49b et seq.). Hence 
when convicts condemned to different modes of cap¬ 
ital punishment become intermixed beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of identification and classification, all of them 
suffer the sentence carrying with it the death named 
lowest in the order cited above (Sanli. ix. 3, 80b). 

On the other hand, when one is found guilty of sev¬ 
eral crimes of different grades of punishment, be 
will suffer the severest death to which he is liable 
(Sanh. ix. 4, 81a; compare Tos. Yom-Tob to Misli- 
nah). 


Capital punishment in rabbinic law, or indeed 
any other punishment, must not be inflicted, ex¬ 
cept by the verdict of a regularly constituted court 
(Lesser Sanli.) of three-and-twenty qualified mem¬ 
bers (Sanli. i. 1; Sifre, Num. 160), and except on 
the most trustworthy and convincing testimony of 
at least two qualified eye-witnesses to the crime 
(Deut, xvii. 6, xix. 15; Sotali vi. 3; 
Mode of Sifre, Num. 161; ib. Deut. 150,188; 
Judgment. Sanli. 30a) who must also depose 
that the culprit bad been forewarned 
as to the criminality and the consequences of his 
project (Sanh. v. 1, 40b etseq .; see Hatraah). The 
culprit must be a person of legal age and of sound 
mind, and the crime must be proved to have been 
committed of the culprit's free will and without the 
aid of others (see Abetment) ; and if any one wil¬ 
fully kills him before conviction, a charge of murder 
will lie against such perpetrator (Tosef., B. K. ix. 15; 
Sifre, Num. 161; compare ‘Ar. i. 3, 6b). Nor may 
an execution be deferred, except in the case of the 
“Zaken mamre ” (Sanli. xi. 4), or of a woman about 
to be delivered of a child (‘Ar. i. 4), nor may it be 
carried out on a day sacred to religion (Mek., Mish¬ 
patim, 4; ib. Wayyakhel; Yeb. 6b; Sanli. 35b). On 
the day that the verdict is pronounced, the convict 
is led forth to execution (Sanh. 34a). Looking upon 
the sinner as upon the victim of folly (Sotali 3a), and 
considering death an expiation for misdeeds (Ber. 
60a; Sanli. vi. 2; see Atonement), the Rabbis would 
not permit the protraction of the interval between 
sentence and execution, which they considered as 
the most terrible period in the convict’s existence. 
These considerations prompted them to afford the 
convict every possible alleviation of the pains and 
sufferings concomitant with the execution, and to 
direct the execution itself so as to prevent the muti¬ 
lation of the body, or to reduce such mutilation, 
w here it is unavoidable—as in stoning or slaying— 
to a minimum. The Pentateuclial law (Lev. xix. 18) 
prescribes, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy¬ 
self ” ; and the Rabbis maintain that this love must 
be extended beyond the limits of social intercourse 
in life, and applied even to the convicted criminal 
who, “though a sinner, is still thy brother” (Mak. 
iii. 15; Sanh. 44a): “ The spirit of love must be man¬ 
ifested by according him a decent death” (Sanh. 45a 
52a). 

As the convict is led forth to the place of execu¬ 
tion, which is located outside of the city limits and 
at some distance from the court-house (Sanli. vi. 1, 
42b), a flag-bearer is stationed at the entrance to the 
court, and farther on a rider is placed, while a 
herald marches in front of the procession, proclaim¬ 
ing the name of the convict, his crime, when and 
where committed, and the names of the witnesses on 
whose evidence he was convicted, at 
Execution the same time inviting any and every 
of one in possession of evidence favora- 
Sentence. ble to the convict to come forward 
and declare it—the judges remaining 
in session throughout the process of the execution 
and fasting all that day (M. Iv. 14b; Sanli. 63a). If 
favorable evidence comes to light, the flag-bearer 
gives the signal, and the rider turns the procession 
back to the court where the new evidence is duly 
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considered. Indeed, the convict’s own declaration 
that he can prove his innocence, or mitigating cir¬ 
cumstances, cause a stay until he is heard. And 
even where he fails to effect a reversal of sentence 
by his first attempt, there is still hope left for him. 

He may repeat the attempt several times, two 
scholars accompanying him for the purpose of hear- 
ino* him and judging whether further delay should 
be°permitted. Oil arriving in the neighborhood of 
the scaffold, he is exhorted to make confession of his 
sins, though not specifically of the crime for which 
be is to suffer death (see CONFESSION OF Sin). 
Thereupon lie is given to drink a mixture of wine 
and. olibanum, that he may become stupefied and 
not realize the painful close of his earthly career 
(Sem. ii. 9; Sanli. 43a; compare Mark xv. 23; con¬ 
trast Matt, xxvii. 34). When lie is brought still 
nearer to the fatal place, he is divested of his clothes 
and covered in front, and, if a woman, in front and 
behind (according to the adopted opinion, a woman 
was not divested at all). In this state the convjct 
was led on to the spot (Sanli. vi. 1-3, 42b-45b; 
Tosef., Sanli. ix. 6; Sifra, Emor, xix. 3; Sifre, Deut. 
221). Then the prosecuting witnesses, who are the 
only legal executioners known to Biblical and rab¬ 
binic laws (Deut. xvii. 7; Sifra, Emor, xix. 3; 
Sifre, Deut. 89, 151; Sanli. 45b), proceed to carry 
out the sentence which tlieir evidence lias brought 
about. That is done in the following manner: 

Stoning (n^pD): With reference to two offenders 
subject to this penalty, the Pentateuch says, “Thine 
hand shall be first upon him to put him to death, 
and afterward the hand of all the people ” (Deut. 

xiii. 10 [A. Y. 9]), and again {ib. xvii. 
The “Four 7), “The hands of the witnesses shall 

Deaths.” be first upon him to put him to death, 
and afterward the hands of all the 
people.” Rabbinic law follows this injunction lit 
erally, but confines its consummation within narrow 
limits! The convict having been placed on a plat¬ 
form twice his height, oue of the witnesses throws 
him to the ground. If the concussion does not pro¬ 
duce instant death, the second witness hurls a heavy 
stone at his chest; and only when this also proves 
insufficient to end his misery, the bystanders throw 
stones at the prostrate body until death ensues 
(Sanli. vi. 4; 45a et seq .; Sifra, Emor, xix.; Sifre, 
Hum. 114; ib. Deut. 89, 90, 149, 151). 

Burning (nancy): The Pentateuch simply ordains 
that the criminal “ shall be burnt with fire ” (Lev. 
xx. 14, xxi. 9), and a case is reported from the last 
days of the Second Temple, where a guilty daughter 
of a priest was actually burned on a pyre. How¬ 
ever, the reporter of the case stated that he had wit¬ 
nessed it during his minority; and as the testimony 
of a minor is not valid, no rule of procedure could 
be based thereon. Indeed, the Rabbis declared that 
a court ordering such an execution was ignorant of 
traditional law, and a later teacher was of opinion 
that the court referred to consisted of dissenting 
Sadducees. According to rabbinic law, an execu¬ 
tion by burning means this: The witnesses secure 
the convict, then force his mouth open by means of 
a stout cord (wrapped in soft cloth, to prevent the 
discoloration of the convict’s neck) being tightly 
drawn around his neck, when molten lead or, ac¬ 


cording to another opinion, a mixture of lead and 
tin, is poured down his throat and burns his vitals. 
(Sanli. vii. 2, 52b; Tosef., Sanli. ix. 11; Yer. Sanh. 
vii. 24b). 

Slaying (;nn): The convict having been fastened 
to a post, his head is severed from the body by a 
blow with a sword. Splitting the body or piercing 
it is not permitted; neither is it allowed to perform 
decapitation on a block (Sanh. vii. 3, 52b; Mek., 
Mishpatim, 4; Sifre, Deut. 94). See Beheading. 

Strangulation (pjn) is effected by slinging 
around the convict’s neck a stout cord, wrapped in 
soft cloth, which the executioners draw in opposite 
directions, until all breath leaves his body and he 
dies (Sanh. vii. 3, 52b; Mek., Mishpatim, 5; Sifra, 
Kedosliim, ix. 11). 

' Ho execution is attended with posthumous indig¬ 
nities, except that the usual mourning ceremonies 
are not observed (Sifra, Shemini, Introduction, 28; 
Sem. ii. 7: Sanh. vi. 6), and in the case of the idola¬ 
ter and of the blasphemer banging is superadded, 
provided the criminal is not a woman. The expo¬ 
sure of tho body, however, must not be protiacted. 
The dead convict’s hands are joined above his head, 
and by them he is suspended; but while one of the 
executioners is still engaged in fastening the cords, 
the other must begin to untie them. As to the gib¬ 
bet, it must not be a natural or permanent one, like 
a tree, but an artificial arrangement, easily remova¬ 
ble; and when once used, must be buried out of 
siglit (Sauh. vi. 4, 46b; Sifre, Deut. 221). 

For the burial of convicts two special cemeteries 
are provided: one in which those are bmied who 
have been executed either by stoning or by burning, 
and another for those slain or strangled. The dry 
bones are eventually disinterred, and placed in the 
general burial-grounds (Sanh. vi. 5, 6, 47b; Tosef., 
Sanli. ix. 8, 9; Yer. Sanh. vi. 23d). 

Ho sentence carries with it any change in the civil 
status of the convict’s family. The Pentateuchal 
law provides (Deut. xxiv. 16), “ The parents shall not 
be put to death for the children, neither shall the 
children be put to death for the parents; every man 
shall be put to death for his own sins,” and rabbinic 
jurisprudence follows this principle both to the let¬ 
ter and in spirit. Hor is a sentence attended by 
confiscation of the convict’s goods. All his posses¬ 
sions descend to his legal heirs (Tosef., Sanh. iv. 6; 
Sanh. 27b, 48b; see Confiscation). 

Rabbinic jurisprudence is developed on the basis 
of the letter and the spirit of the Bible, particularly 
of the Pentateuchal codes (Josh. i. 8, viii. 31; Jose¬ 
phus, “Contra Ap.” i. 8; Hag. 10b, 
Critical 14a; Hed. 22b; Mak. 23b; compare 
Hote. Darmesteter, “The Talmud,” trans¬ 
lation by II. Szold, pp. 62 et seq .); but 
tliat development naturally partook of the spirit of 
the ages during which it took place—from Ezra s 
times^o the final redaction of the Gemara (559 b.c. 
to 550 c.e.). This was especially the case with the 
development of the civil and ritualistic laws, which 
governed Jewish life long after the Roman conquest 
of Palestine- But also in criminal law, involving 
capital punishment, the right to administer which 
had been taken from the Sanhedrin decades before 
the fall of Jerusalem (Sanh. 41a; Ter. bank. i. lba, 
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vn 24b) the Rabbis delved deeply, elaborating the 
details thereof with a view to their application in 
the hoped-for Messianic days (m'V)ti Sank 

51b; \ eb. 4oa) or for the satisfaction accruing from 
stud} (~iZL> p 2 pi B’ln, ib.). In this department 
tiiere are therefore some laws which are mere le-al 
opinions or theoretic ratiocinations which were 
never applied in practise. Such, for example, are 
the laws relating to the “rebellious son” and to 
communal apostasy” (Tosef., Sanh. xi. 6 , xiv 1 - 
banh. 71a). However, the bulk of rabbinic rules’ 
even those concerning capital punishment, bear the 
stamp of great antiquity, inasmuch as they are 
based on actual precedent or on old traditional inter¬ 
pretation. Josephus, whose main authority for the 
hrst half of lus “Antiquities” doubtless "was the I 
-Bible itself, supplements his outlines of “the politv 
settled by Moses” (“Ant.” iv. 8 , §§ 1 - 45 ) with.tradi¬ 
tions current m his day. Some of these traditions 
agree with the corresponding Halakot embodied in 
the Talmudim and halakic Midrashim at a much 
later date. A few examples must suffice. In the 
true spirit of traditional law, Josephus (“Ant.” xii. 

W ^ s . a T s *. “ Tlie purposing of a thing, but not-actu¬ 
ally doing it, is not deserving of punishment ” (com¬ 
pare Tosef., Mak. v. [iv.] 10 ; Sanh. 68 b; Mak. 16a)- 
nevertheless he construes the Pentateuchal law re¬ 
garding the confuted witness (Deut. xix. 16-19) as de¬ 
creeing punishment where the sentence brouoht 
about by the confuted testimony has not been exe¬ 
cuted. He says (“Ant.” iv. 8 , § 15), “If anv one be 
Relieved to have borne false witness, let him, when he 
is convicted, suffer all the very same punishments 
winch lie against whom he bore witness was to have 
fifered. This coincides with the rabbinic Halakali 
(Male, i 6 ; Sift®. Deut. 190; see Alibi), as opposed to 
the Sadducenn ruling that the confuted witness is 
punisliaole only after the execution of the sentence 
which his falsehood lias brought about (ib. ; compare 
. Mendelsohn, "Criminal Jurisprudence of the An- 
cient Kebrews,” p. 136). Also the Pentateuchal 
", (E , X /, 2] > 32 > regarding an assault on a woman 

with chila Josephus (l.c. % 33) interprets in the spirit 
of thejrlalakali (Mek., Mishpatim, 8 ; B. Iv. 42a- 
Sanh. 74a; compare Geiger, “ Urselirift,” pp '436 et 
seq.- Pineles, “Darkah shel Torah,” § 160) Like¬ 
wise his esteeming guiltless the slayer of the thief 
although lie were only breaking in at the wall ” 

{t-c. f ~i), is in consonance with the traditional inter¬ 
pretation of the Halakali (Mek., Mi.shpatim.13; Saul.. 

‘~ a ’ ^ e ’' Sanl1 - Vli ‘- 20 c); and so is Iiis reduction of 
the number of stripes (Dent. xxv. 1 - 3 ) from forty to 
forty save one ” (l.c. §§ 21, 23) in accord with the 
Halakalii (Mak. m. 10 , 22 b; Sifre, Deut. 186; com- 
pare II Cor. xi. 24). ’ 

As to the spirit of later rabbinic legislation, it 

CJea i 1 ) t a PP«ars tlafxt there xvas a. tendency to rOUlIOG 

f^pital punishment to a minimum, if not to abolish 
it altogether. That capital punishment was a rare 
occurrence in the latter days of the Jewish common-' 
ealtli is patent from the statement in the Mishnah 
that, a court was stigmatized as “murderous” if it 
condemned to death more than one human being in 
the course of seven years. Indeed, Ei.eazar b. Aza - 
RiAH applied the same epithet to a court that exe¬ 
cuted more than one man in every seventy years; 


| and his famous colleagues, Trypuon and Akiba 
openly avowed their opposition to capital punish! 
meat, saying, “Had we belonged to the Sanhedrin 
[dining Judea s independence], no man would ever 
have been executed,” as they would always have 
found some legal informalities by which to make a 
sentence of death impossible (Mak. i. 7 a). 


Rccht tt 229-238 

■ r " Sf ‘ de Moise ' Bk ' iv ' : Semagr. Ordinances,’ pp! 

J - SR ' S. M. 

(KOPFEL), WOLFGANG FABB.I- 

S: German Hebrew scholar; born at Hagenau 
Alsace m 1478; died Nov., 1541. In 1515 he was 
appointed professor of theology at Basel; and eiMit 

years later provost of St. Thomas, Strasburg. lie 
works a Heb ' e " S rammar and various theological 

DicL 1S2 ~' p - 33r: 

T * E. Ms. 

CAPPADOCIA (Greek, Ka--a<hida, derived from 
tlielersian, “ Hoaspadakhym”= “country of the 
good horses”; in the Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions, 
lvatpadhuka ”): Ancient province of Asia Minor. 
It was known to the Jews in its Greek form also 
and is often mentioned in the Talmud and the Mkl- 

V™ ■ Roman pi’Q.vince Cappadocia extended 
from the Taurus to the Euxine, and from the Halys 
to the Euphrates. According to Josephus (“ Ant.” i. 

0 , sj 1 ) the Cappadocians were formerly called “Mo- 
socheui,” the Biblical tribe Meshech, mentioned to¬ 
gether with Tubal; and Philo (in treating of Gen, 
xxvi 28) is said to have called them “ Canaanites. ” 
Herodotus speaks of them as “Syrians” (i. 72, v. 49 


4*), and even at the time of Strabo (xii. 544 ) 
they were known among the Greeks as “ wliite Syr¬ 
ians ” {/evKOGvpoi). They must not, however be 
classed with the Semites, since the little that re- 
mams of their language shows no relationsliip with 
Semitic (Gesenius, “Monuments, Phoenicia;,” p. 11 ) 
The Septuagint, the Syriac Hexapla, the Targum 
Onkelos, and the Jerusalem Targum identify (Deut. 

il 28) the Biblical Capi-itoh with Cap- 
• padocia. Tlie targums on Gen. x. 14, 
the Bible. Amos ix. 7 (here also the LXX. and 
Syrnmachus), and J'er. xlvii. 4 (also 
Aquila and Tlieodotion), identify it also with Caph 
tor, and the targum on Ezek. xxvii. 11 , with Gamma- 
dim, where the reading DU (“Medes ”) serves as 
basis. According to this interpretation, the Bible 
would testify to an emigration of the Cappadocians 

irom Assyrian and Median resi ons to Syria and Trades- 

tID ooo^° rlatGr tlmes ’ eoiH P a rc Yuhasin, ed. London, 

р. z42b. 

Josephus is tlie first to give genuine historical 

с. ata; he often mentions Cappadocia, since the royal 

house of Herod was related to that 
Josephus, of Cappadocia by the marriage of 
, n . l Ierod>s son Alexander (subsequently 
executed) to Glaphyra, daughter of King Arclielaus 
of Cappadocia (“Ant.” xvi. 1 , § 2). Glaphyra later 
gieatly shocked the Jews by marrying her brother- 
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in-law Archelaus (ib. xvii. 13, § 4). Through these I lislied anonymously by Thomas Erpenius, at Ley- 


connections with Cappadocia, and perhaps even be¬ 
fore that time, Jews came to that country, and Chris¬ 
tianity spread among them {Acts ii, 9, xviii. 23; 
I Peter i. 1; on the Hypsistarian sect in Cappa¬ 
docia, see M. FriedUinder, in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” 
xiv. 300). Jews of Cappadocia also went to the fes¬ 
tivals at Jerusalem (“Ant.” xvi. 6, §7); some settled 
in Sepplioris (Yer. Sheb. 39a); and R. Judah, P. 
Yannai, and P. Samuel are mentioned as Cappadocian 
teachers of the Law. The Halakah mentions the 
Jews of Cappadocia, saying that they had no vege¬ 
tal oil, using only mineral oil (naphtha) for lighting 
on the Sabbath (Tosef., Sliab. ii. 3: Yer. 4d; Bab. 
26a). The Talmud also speaks of robbers in Cappa¬ 
docia (Tosef., Yeb. iv. 5; Bab. 25b), the Cappadocians 
being in evil repute because of their astuteness. 
Mazaca, or Caesarea, the capital of Cappadocia, is 
also frequently mentioned; P. Akiba visited it on 
his travels (Tosef., Yeb, xiv. 5; Yer. 15d; Bab. 25b); 
and R. Me'ir, a teacher of the Law, is also mentioned 
here (Bab. Yeb. 121a). The importance of Mazaca, 
and hence that of Cappadocia, is shown most clearly, 
however, by the fact that when the Persian king, 
Sapor I., during his war with the Romans, besieged 
the city, he had 12,000 Jews massacred (M. K. 26a); 
it is said that the walls of Laodicea were rent by the 
noise of the arrows at Mazaca (ib.). Further men¬ 
tion is made of Cappadocian coins (Ket. xiii. 11) 
which, according to the correct interpretation (Parhi, 
in“Kaftor wa-Ferah,” ed. Edelmann, p. 29b), were 
superior to those of Palestine. An ingenious use of 
the name is seen in the interpretation of a dream 
(Ka-7ra = 20; 6okol — beams), by means of which a 
hidden treasure was found (Lam. R. i. 1; Gen. R. 
GS, 12; Ber. 56b; Ma‘as. Sh. 55b); this passage like¬ 
wise indicates that journeys were often undertaken to 
Cappadocia. The word u Cappadocia, ” furthermore, 
was used as a veiled expression for Rome (Tan., 
Way era, 13; ib. Bo, 4), and in this sense may be con¬ 
nected with the dream above mentioned. Cappa¬ 
docia had no independent existence in later times, 
and lienee no further importance for Judaism. 

Bibliography: Knobel, Die Voikertafcl der Gencsis.w. 119, 

148,153, Giessen, 1850; Neubaner, G. T. pp. 317-319; Bottger, 

Topoaraphisch-Historischcs Lexicon zu den Schriftcn des 

Flavius Josephus, p. 75; Krauss, LchmcOrter, ii. 558, 559. 

G. S. Kit. 

CAPPEL, LOTUS (LUDGVICUS CAPPEL- 
LUS) ; Christian theologian and Hebrew scholar; 
descended from an old aristocratic French Hugue¬ 
not family; born Oct. 15, 1585; died June 18, 1658. 
In consequence of the so-called Tractate of Nemours 
of July 7, 1585, Cappers parents were obliged to 
leave the country, and during their flight Louis was 
bom at Saint Elier, near Sedan. The soldiers of the 

League, -csrlio were pursuing -fclae parents. Tery nearly 

spitted the new-born infant on their swords. After 
studying theology and Oriental languages at Sedan, 
and traveling for four years through England, Hol¬ 
land, and Germany, he was appointed, in 1613, 
preacher and professor of Hebrew, and in 1633 pro¬ 
fessor of theology, at the Reformed Academy of 
Saumur. He died there, highly honored. 

Cappel gained imperishable fame by his two 
books, “Arcanum Punctationis Revelatum,” pub- 


den, in 1624, and “Critica Sacra,” printed at Paris, 
in 1650. In the “Arcanum” he proved conclusively 
that the Hebrew text was first pointed after the 
Christian era, until which time it had been composed 
merely of consonants ; in the “ Critica ” he proved 
that not even the consonantal text had been trans¬ 
mitted without errors, but needed emendation with 
the help of the versions and of conjecture. 

It is to the lasting credit of Cappel that he was 
the first who dared to undertake, with exemplary 
clearness, penetration, and method, a purely philo- 
logic and scientific treatment of the text of the Bible. 

Bibliography; LudovieiCappelli, Commentarius de Cappel - 

lomim Geute , reprinted in Ludoviei Cappelli, Commeiitarii 

et Notoe Critical in Vctus Test amen turn, Amsterdam, 1689. 

t. k. h. c. 

CAPSALI : Family of scholars in European 
Turkey during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which came original!} 7 from Greece, where a cer¬ 
tain Elijah Capsali lived at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The name was taken from Cape 
Capsali, in the south of the Morea. Elijah had two 
sons, Moses and David, and the latter one son, 
Elkanah. The last Capsali mentioned in Jewish 
history is Elijah, son of Elkanah. The following 
members of the family are especially noteworthy; 

Eliezer Capsali: Talmudist at Constantinople 
in the second half of the fifteenth century. In answer 
to the appeal of the Karaites, whose literary degen¬ 
eracy was then notorious, he consented to instruct 
them in the rabbinic disciplines; imposing only the 
conditions that his pupils should refrain from vilify¬ 
ing the Talmudic authorities, and from desecrating 
the holy days of the rabbinical calendar. Tliis at¬ 
tempt to reconcile the Karaites with Talmudic Juda¬ 
ism, or at least to soften their hostile attitude toward 
it, did not meet with the approval of the rigorists 
among the rabbis. Even Moses Capsali, wbo cer¬ 
tainly was independent enough otherwise, stoutly 
opposed his relative, Eliezer (perhaps chiefly because 
it was not customary to treat the Karaites in a 
friendly manner; see Elijah Mizrahi, Responsa, 
No. 57). 

Bibliography: Griitz, Gesch. der Judcn , viii. 20S; Lattes, 
LikJpiitim Shnniin , p. 17. 

Elijah b. Elkanah Capsali: Turkish Talmud¬ 
ist and historian; bom at Candia about 1490; died 
(there?) about 1555. In 1509 Capsali left his native 
city to study at Padua under Judah Minz; but 
Judah dying eight days after Capsali’s arrival, the 
latter went to MeiT Katzenellenbogen, Minz’s son- 
in-law and successor. In 1522 Capsali was again at 
Candia, having been appointed leader of the com¬ 
munity there, with three assistants. During the 
terrible plague which appeared in Candia soon after, 

entailing upon tlie Jews great suffering., -u-liieli uras 

aggravated by the policy of isolating the Jewish 
quarter, Capsali worked unselfishly to relieve the 
stricken. When Menahem del Medigo, rabbi of 
Candia, became too old to officiate, Capsali and 
Judah del Medigo were appointed rabbis of the com¬ 
munity ; and Capsali continued there until bis death. 
Among his pupils, Samuel Algazi deserves especial 
mention (compare Nepi-Gliirondi, “Toledot Gedole 
Yisrael,” p. 6, below). Capsali carried on a learned 
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correspondence with the greatest Talmudists of his 
time; he showed a remarkable independence of 
spirit, not only in his relations with high authori¬ 
ties, but also in regard to ancient, time-honored 
customs. For instance, he abolished the custom, 
widely spread in Candia, of selling b} r auction the 
honor of bridegroom of the Torah; ordering instead 
that this should be conferred gratuitously upon a 
scholar or other prominent person of the community 
(Hayyim Benveniste, “Kcneset ha-Gedolali, Orali 
Hayyim, ” to 669; i. 88c). The independence and self- 
confidence manifested by Capsali in his decisions 
aroused the opposition of many of his colleagues. 
The responsa literature of that time contains numer¬ 
ous references by prominent rabbis to the controver¬ 
sies between Capsali and his associate rabbi of Can¬ 
dia, Judah del Medigo; the former always inclining 
to a less rigorous interpretation than the latter (com¬ 
pare Moses Alaslikar, Responsa, No. 114, p. ITT; 
Nos. 99, pp. 111-114; Me’ir Katzenellenbogen, Re¬ 
sponsa, No. 29). Abraham ibn Nalimias was another 
opponent of Capsali (Benveniste, lx, pp. 261, 263, 
342). 

Capsali is the author of the following works: (1) 

“ Sefer Dibre lia-Yamim le-Malkut Winiziali”; (2) 
“Seder Eliyaliu Zutta,” or “ Debe Eliyahu”; (3) 
“No‘am Hoblim,” decisions and responsa ; and (4) a 
collection of responsa. The first work is a history 
of Venice, the manuscript of which is 

Elijah in the British Museum. It contains, 
Capsali’s in addition, matter relating to other 

Works. Italian cities, and a section on the per¬ 
secutions of the Jews in German}'. 
The second work, a history of the Turkish empire 
from the earliest times down to the year 1522, is an 
important contribution to general history, as well as 
to the history of the Jews. This book (in manu¬ 
script in the Bodleian Library and in the British 
Museum), the publication of which would certainly 
throw much light on the history of the Jews in 
Turkey, contains a section on Spain and Portugal 
down to the expulsion of the Jews from those coun¬ 
tries. Judging from the extracts made by Lattes, 
Capsali was not only an excellent stylist—possessing 
neither the baldness of the chroniclers nor the ex¬ 
uberance and affectation of the elcgists—but was 
also a reliable historian. Capsali added to the work, 
which is divided into 4 books and 166 sections, a 
treatise on theodicy. His interest in history is also 
seen in his collection of responsa, “No‘am Hoblim,” 
in which he narrates numerous interesting occur¬ 
rences relating to the Rabbis (compare, for example, 
the extract in Gratz, “ Gesch der Juden,” viii. 443- 
445, which refers to the controversy between Joseph 
Colon and Moses Capsali). CapsalVs responsa seem 
to have entirely disappeared: Hayyim Benveniste is 
the only one known to have possessed and used a 
copy of them. 

Bibliography : Gratz, Gesch. der Juden , viii. 443 ct see/.; 
Lattes, LiMiitim Shonim, pp. 4S—32 (extracts from Capsali’s 
rf 7 /' tt l 1 V a hu nee given on pp. 33-110); Neubauer, Cat, 
Bodl. Hchr. MSS. No. 2411; Nepi-Gliirondi. Tolcdot Gedolc 
1 Israel, pp. G-S; Rabbi no wicz, Moza'c (Mali , Index. 

Elkanah b. David Capsali : Turkish Talmud¬ 
ist and philanthropist of the second half of the 
fifteenth century. He was a pupil of his uncle, 
Moses Capsali, at Constantinople, but left that city 


and settled at Candia, where he became one of the 
most prominent members of the Jewish community. 
In 1493 he was “ condestable ” (high constable), one 
of its highest officers, and in that capacity was spe¬ 
cially active in relieving the sufferings of the Span¬ 
ish exiles who arrived that year in Candia. In one 
day (July 22, 1493) lie collected for their assistance 
250 Venetian gulden, a very large sum for that time. 
Many notes on the history of the Ottoman empire in 
Elijah Capsali’s work were communicated to him 
by Elkanah, his father. 

Bibliography : Lattes ,Likkutim Shonim, pp. 17-18; Luzzatto, 

in Wiener, i Emck ha-Bdka (Hebr. part), p. 20. 

Moses b. Elijah. Capsali: Chief rabbi of the 
Ottoman empire; born in Greece 1420; died about 
1495 at Constantinople. When a young man he 
left his native country in order to study at the Ger¬ 
man yesliibot. He is next mentioned as rabbi of 
Constantinople about 1450; but he became promi¬ 
nent only during tlie reign of Sultan Mohammed II., 
who appointed him chief rabbi of Turkey. The 
sultan thought so much of the rabbi that he assigned 
to him a seat in the divan beside the mufti, the re¬ 
ligious head of the Mohammedans, and above the 
patriarch of the Christians. 

Capsali held various offices, which included the 
supervision of the taxes of the Jews, and the ap¬ 
pointment of rabbis, and he even acted as a civil 
judge. It is said that the sultan’s respect for the 
rabbi was due to the fact that, disguised as a civil¬ 
ian, Mohammed was present one day while Capsali 
was rendering his decisions; and lie assured him¬ 
self that the rabbi was incorruptible and impartial 
in his judgments. When the sultan undertook to 
improve the moral conditions of some parts of Con¬ 
stantinople, it was said that this endeavor was 
prompted by the rabbi. It is certain that Capsali 
dealt very severely with Jewish youths who, inti¬ 
mate with the janizaries, imitated them in leading 
un-J'cwish and immoral lives. Some of these youths, 
enraged by the corporal punishment he had inflicted 
on them, attempted to kill him during a street riot 
in 1481, and he escaped only by flight. Capsali’s 
associations with Bayazid, the son and successor of 
Mohammed II., were equally pleasant; and Bayazid’s 
friendliness toward the Jews, that became especially 
evident in the ready reception of the Spanish exiles, 
must he ascribed in no small measure to Capsali’s 
influence. 

Capsali directed communal affairs with considera¬ 
ble skill, and commanded general respect. Ascetic 
in his mode of life—fasting frequently, and always 
sleeping on a bare floor—he was an advocate of rig¬ 
orous rabbinism, severely criticizing the attempt of 
some rabbis to instruct the Karaites in the Talmud 
(compare Eliezeii Capsali above). Nevertheless 
lie seems to have taken certain liberties in various 
ritual questions, that made him many enemies. A 
party was formed at Constantinople for the purpose 
of injuring Capsali’s reputation, and 
Capsali of branding him as an ignorant and 
and Colon, unscrupulous rabbi. At the head of 
this clique was Moses “Twenty-four,” 
said to have been so called because lie knew only 
the twenty-four books of the Bible and nothing of 
the later literature, and who had been sent to Con- 
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sfcantinople by the community of Jerusalem in order 
to obtain permission from the chief rabbi to collect 
money for the poor of that city. But Capsali, for 
political reasons, could not comply with the request; 
for Bayazid II. Avas then at war with the calif of 
Egypt, and it was forbidden to carry money from 
Turkey into the Egyptian provinces, hence into 
Palestine also. Moses “Twenty-four” was so exas¬ 
perated against the chief rabbi because of his disap¬ 
pointment, that he offered his services to the men 
who were attempting to bring Capsali into disgrace. 
At the head of these were Elijah Parnes, Aaron b. 
Abbaya, Isaac Alterno, and Asher of Cologne, who 
addressed to Joseph Colon, one of the greatest rab¬ 
binical authorities of the time, a letter containing 
the gravest accusations against Capsali, especially 
that of being careless in deciding cases dealing with 
marital troubles. Moses “ Twenty-f our ” carried this 
mendacious letter to Colon in Italy, who at once be¬ 
gan to denounce Capsali violently, declaring him to 
be unfit to fill the office of rabbi. In the ensuing con¬ 
troversy between Capsali and Colon men like Judah 
Minz and the three learned Del Medigo brothers (El- 
kanali, Moses, and Elijah), as well as many other 
rabbis, took Capsali’s part against Colon. It is a 
proof of Capsali’s noble character that he received 
Colon’s son Perez in a most friendly way when the 
latter came to Constantinople to ask Capsali’s par¬ 
don, as his father, on his death-bed, had requested 
him. Capsali, moreover, spoke of Colon in the 
highest terms, convinced that his opponent had acted 
against him because he was ignorant of the true 
state of affairs and zealous in upholding the Law. 

Bibliography : Griitz, Gcsch. clcrJuclcn , viii.. Index; Lattes, 
Likkutim Shon im, pp. 6-17: Nepi-Gliirondi, Toleclot Geclole 
Yisracl , pp. 205-307; RabPinowicz, Moza'e Golah (see In- 

to) ' L. G. 

CAPTAIN: One at the head of, and in com¬ 
mand over, others; a chief or officer; the head man 
of a clan; the commander of an army. The title 
occurs both in A. V. and R. Y. as the equivalent 
for a large variety of Hebrew and Greek words fre¬ 
quently translated differently in other passages. 
Even where the rendering “captain ” is adopted, the 
exact military or official implication of the title is 
often not indicated. This indefiniteness is due to 
the fact that Jewish military forces, especially dur¬ 
ing the earlier periods of their history, -were not 
rigidly or systematically organized. Standing or 
regular armies Avere unknown before the days of 
the kingdom. 

The levies raised for purposes of offensive or de¬ 
fensive warfare fell naturally into units correspond¬ 
ing to the tribes or clans to which they 
The belonged, the captain of each contin- 
Tribe the gent being usually the chief of the 
Military tribe or clan; though occasionally the 
Unit. captain did not belong to the tribe, 
or was not its chief. Bands of men 
unconnected tribally, the “ vain men ” or fellows of 
Judges xi. 3, under the command of a captain dis¬ 
tinguished by his prowess, are sometimes men¬ 
tioned; and it is very likely that Saul, in “choos¬ 
ing ” three thousand men (I Sam. xiii. 2), called into 
service such a company, and that the necessity for 
resorting to the same expedient a little later in his 
III.—36 


career (I Sam. xxiv. 2) induced him to keep together 
as a permanent establishment a body of armed men 
under his personal command. It is during his reign 
that mention is first found of a commander- or cap¬ 
tain-in-chief; namely, Abner (I Sam. xiv. 50). 

Under David much progress was made in the de¬ 
velopment and organization of a standing military 
force. While a fugitive and an exile, David had 
been himself the leader of a band of freebooters (see 
I Sam. xxii. 2 et seq.). His followers formed the 
nucleus of a standing army. Under him are found, in 
addition to the commander-in-chief, “captains of 
the host ” (^n II Sam. xxiv. 4). The captain 
of the royal body-guard is also mentioned as one of 
the high dignitaries of the court (II Sam. viii. 18, xx. 
23). Captains of “runners,”— i.e., foot-soldiers, a 
body of men probably entrusted with the custodian¬ 
ship of the palace gates (II Kings x. 25)—are named 
in I Kings xiv. 27. These “ runners ” seem to have 
consisted of companies of hundreds (II Kings xi. 4, 

maon np). 

The meaning of ’’SyvC'H (A. V., “ chief among 
the captains”; It. V., “chief of the captains”) is not 
certain. “ Slialisli” has been explained as the third oc¬ 
cupant of the Chariot (LXX., rpLcra-qg)-, still, it is 
doubtful whether military chariots had come into 
use among the Israelites so earty as David’s reign. 
In Ex. xiv. 7 and xv. 4 the reference is to Egyp¬ 
tian chariots, and these are known to have been 
manned by two men only. “ Slialisli ” in these two 
verses seems to designate “picked troops,” the elite 
of soldiers. (See Baentsch on Ex. xiv. 7, in “Hand- 
kommentar zum Alten Testament.”) In other pas¬ 
sages the “ shalish ” probably was a military officer 
in charge of a third of a larger ‘division (compare 
battalion = £ regiment), or the third officer in rank. 
Compare Assyrian “slialshaa,” Rawlinson “Asiatic 
Inscriptions, ” v. 3, 48; Assurbanipal “Inscriptions,” 
130,1. Solomon, however, had “ captains ” of horse 
and chariots (I Kings ix. 22). 

It is not unlikely that during the period of the 
kings the army was divided into tactical units of 
1,000,, subdivided again into bodies of 
Military 100, 50, and 10, each under its proper 
Divisions, officer or “head” (BWi), or “captain” 
(~ljy). The fixed titles of the various 
ranks in the military hierarchy are not exactly 
known, but it is probable that each officer was des¬ 
ignated as the “ head ” or “ captain ” (“ sar ”) of the 
number under him (I Sam. viii. 12, xvii. 18, xviii. 
13; II Sam. xviii. 1; Ex. xviii. 21; I Macc. iii. 55), 
though the title “ shalish ” would indicate also an¬ 
other nomenclature. The sources furnish too scanty 
a supply of facts to substantiate a more definite 
assertion. 

The priests and Levites of the Second Temple 
were organized into groups, with proper officers or 
captains. Under the high priest the 
Captains po (“segan”), more generally desig- 
ofthe nated nyoDH (“the memunneh”), 
Temple, often officiated as his lieutenant. Jost 
(“ Gesch. des Judentliums und Seiner 
Sekten,” i. 150) suggests that this is the'officer de¬ 
scribed in Acts iv. 1, v. 24, 26 as arpariryog rov lepov 
(“ captain of the temple ”), and in II Macc. iii. 4 as 
TTpoararyg (“governor”). This identification, how- 
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ever, is not very convincing. It is more reasonable to 
bold orpar^yog to be the rendering of "lDC^D £>50, 
the Hishnaic title of the “captain [of one] of the 
priestly groups” (nnVamad or “mislimar”). The 
officer named in the passages quoted above corre¬ 
sponds to the one given the same title ( [orpnrj/yog) by 
Josephus (“Ant.” xx. 6, § 2; “B. J.” ii. 5, § 3). He 
is the captain of the Levitical temple-guard (compare 
Maimonides, “Kele. Ham.” iii.), a bod} r of police, 
referred to also in Luke xxii. 4, 52. The officers 
that assisted in the arrest of Jesus (John xviii. 3) 
may have belonged to this company. The “ cap¬ 
tain ” of Acts xxii. 28, and possibly John xviii. 12, 
rendering the Greek word x ( ^ a PX°c, represents a 
Roman officer, the “ prrefectus ” or “ tribunus mili- 
tum”; it is not clear which grade of the Roman 
military hierarchy is meant by the “ captain of the 
guards,” in Acts xxviii. 16, where it is a translation 
of the Greek arparoTzedapxvg. The R. Y. omits the 
sentence altogether. 

Three Hebrew words are mistranslated “ captain ” 
by the A. V.: (1) in II Kings xi. 4,19 (probably 
a misreading for VPD; see Ciieketiiites) ; (2) 
inEzek. xxi. 22 (“battering rams,” R. V.); (3) 
in Jer. xiii. 21, where “ friend ” is the proper meaning. 

FollOAving are other Hebrew equivalents: “ Tif- 


as in R. Y. generally). “Pehali,” an Assyrian title; 
“paliati,” from “bel pahati,” lord of a district = 
governor; military “captain” in II Kings xviii. 24; 
Isa. xxxvi. 9; Ezek. xxiii. 6, 12, 23. “Kazin,” 
originally “elder,” “judge.” “Rosli,” “head” 
“ chief ” (R. Y.). “ Ba‘al, ” “ lord ” (Jer. xxxvii. 13), 

“captain” of prison. “Rab” (II Kings xxxv. 8), 
“ captain ” of executioners; interchanges with “ sar ” 
(Gen. xxxix. 1). “Sar” is equivalent to “prince,” 
and hence “commander,” “captain.” “Shallit” is 
rendered “ruler” in Dan. ii. 15. For renderings of 
“shalish” see above, and Dillmann on Ex. xiv. 7, 
in “ Kurzgefasster Kommentar zu den Hciligen 
Schriften”; also Paul Haupt, in “Beitriige fur 
Assyriologie und Semitischen Sprachwissenschaft,” 
iv. 4, pp. 582-587, Leipsic, 1902. 

E. G. II. 

CAPTIVES.—Biblical Data: The Bible makes 
no provision for the treatment of captives taken in 
war. Captives were considered as slaves, and as 
such were subject to all the laws that govern the 
relations between the master and his non-Jewish 
slave OJJDn ‘UP) ; (see Slaves). In the early wars 
of Joshua Avith the se\ r en tribes that inhabited Pal¬ 
estine, there could be no captives of war, as the 
Israelites Avere commanded to destroy all the people, 



Jewish Captives ix Attitude of Supplication. 

(From Layard’s “ Monuments of Nineveh.”) 


sar,” (the Assyrian “dupsharu ” = writer of tablets), 
in Jer. Ii. 27 and Nahum iii. 17, a military officer, 
probably the HebreAV “Sofer” (Jer. Iii. 25; reading 
emended II Kings xxv, 19, see Nowack, “Lehr- 
buch der Hebraischen Archaologie,” i. 360). “Na- 
gid,” a title of royal personages; secondarily, 
“chief,” and hence “captain” (I Chron. xii. 27, xiii. 
1); the “ steward ” of the palace (II Chron. xxviii. 
7). “Nasi,” truer rendering, “prince” (Num. ii. 3, 


even the Avomen and the children (Deut. xx. 16-18). 
In later days the descendants of such Canaanites as 
escaped destruction Solomon considered not only 
tributary to himself, but also bond-servants who had 
to serve the Israelites at any time in whatever capac¬ 
ity they might be needed (I Kings ix. 20, 21; Mai- 
monides, “ Yad,” Melakim, vi. 1), 

According to the Deuteronomic laAv (Deut. xx. 
10-18), the Israelites Avere commanded to destroy 
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all male adults of a conquered people. In some in¬ 
stances, however, Israelitisli kings showed unusual 
mildness to tlieir captives. Aliab released Ben 
Hadad of Syria on very generous terms, after the 
latter had suffered a humiliating defeat on the battle¬ 
field (I Kings xx. 34). At the instance of the 
prophet Elisha, the king of Israel dismissed a Syrian 
army which had been taken by stratagem (II Kings 
vi. 20-23). 

Female captives were also subject to the same 
laws as the female non-Jewish slaves. A peculiar 
exception to that general law is the case of the 
“yefafc to'ar” (n«ri Deut. xxi. 10-14). An 
Israelitisli warrior who had intercourse with a cap¬ 
tive might take her for a wife, after having permitted 
her to mourn for her parents a full month. If he 
then refused to marry her, he could not sell her into 
slavery, but must let her go free. 

-In Rabbinical Literature: The Babbis saw 

in the law regarding female captives a reluctant con¬ 
cession to the passions of man, and therefore looked 
upon such an act unfavorably. They treated it as 
an exception and limited it in the following manner: 

One who takes possession of a female captive 
during war may not cast her off; but, if she be 
willing to accept the Jewish religion, her captor 
must keep her in his house for three months, this 
being the accepted interpretation of “yerah yamim ” 
(Deut. xxi. 13), and then marry her. If at the end 
of the three months he did not wish to marry her, 
he must not sell her into slavery, but must send her 
away free. Should she be unwilling to accept the 
Jewish faith, he may continue to keep her for twelve 
months and use peaceful persuasion; but if at the 
end of that period she is still steadfast in her deter¬ 
mination, he must send her away free. At no time 
may the captor employ compulsory measures to 
force her into the Jewish faith. If he belongs to 
the family of Aaron, he can not marry her, as the 
Jewish law prohibits a Kohen from marrying a 
proselyte (Yeb. 48b; Kid. 21b et seq. ; Maimonides, 
“ Yad,” Melakim, viii. 2-7). 

Bibliography: Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, s.y. TT’ar; 

Spitzer, Hccr unci Wchnjcxctz dev Alien Isvcteliten, Gric- 

chen und Burner, cli. xix., Vinkovcze, 1879. 

j. sit. J. H. G. 

CAPTIVITY, or EXILE, BABYLONIAN: 

By “ exile ” is meant any form of forced emigration 
in which the selection of his new habitation is left 
to the choice of the person banished. In a particu¬ 
lar sense the word is used to designate the enforced 
emigration of larger communities, such as tribes and 
nations; in which case, however, any choice of dom¬ 
icile seems to be withheld. The specific term for 
this species of exile is “ deportation.” In antiquity, 
deportation was employed on an extensive scale for 
political purposes, either to annihilate the power of 
a conquered people, or to cultivate new and unset¬ 
tled districts by populating them, or to fuse together 
various nationalities—more widely separated in 
ancient times than they are to-day—and occasionally 
to subserve several of these various ends at once. 

The earliest deportation of Israelites mentioned in 
the Old Testament was that of Tiglatli-pileser III. 
This king, either in 734 b.c., upon the march against 
Pliilistia, mentioned in a fragment of the eponym 


list, or (in the event that the march against Hano 
of Gaza [734] did not concern the affairs of Israel and 
Judah) in 733, took the field against 
The Pckali of Israel and Bezin of Damas- 
Deporta- cus, who were warring against his vas- 
tion sal, King Ahaz of Judah, and punished 
of Israel, them by annexing the northern and 
eastern borderlands (II Kings xvi. 7-9). 
While he annexed these borderlands of the tribes of 
Zebulon, Asher, and Naplitali, together with such 
of the eastern territory of the Jordan as belonged to 
Israel, he led the inhabitants of these provinces into 
Assyria, and established them there (II Kings xv. 
29). The second deportation took place after the 
conquest of Samaria in 722 b.c., which conquest was 
followed by the demolition of the northern kingdom. 
The last king of that country, Hosliea, had renounced 
allegiance to Shalmaneser IV. (II Kings xvii. 4), 
whereupon the latter besieged the city of Samaria 
for three years (724-722). It was reserved for his 
successor, Sargon, however, to capture the hostile 
capital, as is evident from the cuneiform inscriptions 
(in contradiction to II Kings xvii. 3 et seq., ac¬ 
cording to which the conquest was made by Shal¬ 
maneser himself). On that occasion 27,280 people 
were taken captive and deported, partly to the As¬ 
syrian province of Gozan in Mesopotamia and partly 
to Media, where they were established as royal 
charges; while, at the same time, colonists of other 
nationalities were settled in Samaria and the sur¬ 
rounding territory to take the place of those de¬ 
ported. In this way not only was a conquered and 
hostile people thoroughly disrupted, but it was at 
once replaced by subjects loyal to the crown, among 
whom the vacated territory was distributed, and 
who obtained special prerogatives, in order to 
strengthen their allegiance. The first people to be 
sent thither (721 b.c.) from Babylon as settlers were 
Arameans. Upon the close of the Babylonian in¬ 
surrection, however (647 b. c.), Assurbanipal sent fur¬ 
ther contingents from Babylon, Cuthah, Sippara 
(Sepliarvaim), Susa, and Elam (II Kings xvii. 24, 
xviii. 11; Ezra iv. 4-10). 

The inhabitants of the southern kingdom, Judea, 
were in their turn subjected to two deportations. 

The first of these took place in the year 
Deportation 597 in connection with the first con- 
of Judah, quest of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar. On that occasion Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar appeared before the walls of Jerusalem with 
his army for the purpose of punishing Josiali’s son 
Jehoialcim, because the latter, relying upon the as¬ 
sistance of Egypt, had renounced his allegiance to 
Babylonia. As soon as Jelioiacliin or Jaconiah, who 
had meanwhile succeeded his father, Jehoiakim, as 
king, had, after a short defense, surrendered to the 
leaders of the Babylonian army, Nebuchadnezzar 
ordered him, together with the most distinguished 
men of the land, and the most valuable treasures of 
the Temple and the palace, to be sent to Babylonia 
(II Kings xxiv. 1-16). Thus began the Babylonian 
Exile (597), from which year the prophet Ezekiel, 
who was among the captives, dates his calculations. 
Another deportation took place upon the downfall 
of the kingdom of Judah (5S6 b.c.). The new king, 
Zedekiah, a son of Josiah, whose original name was. 
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Mattaniali, had taken the oath of fealty to the Baby¬ 
lonian sovereign (Ezek. xvii. 13). But as early as 
593 he had planned an insurrection against Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, to which end lie had summoned the 
ambassadors of the disaffected Syrian states tribu¬ 
tary to Babylon; namely, Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
Tyre, and Sidon. Psammeticlms II. (594-588), the 
new king of Egypt, was probably the soul of the 
undertaking. Although peace still reigned in Syria, 
and Zedekiah himself appeared before Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar to vindicate his good faith (Jer. li. 59etseq.) } 
it soon thereafter became possible for the Egyptian 
king Hophra to tempt Zedekiah into a breach of 
faith. Nebuchadnezzar was now compelled to step 
in, and repaired to Hi blah on the Orontes, in order 
to conduct a campaign against Jerusalem directly 
from liis headquarters. The siege began Jan. 10, 
587, and lasted for a year and a half. As the city, 
partly because of its inaccessible position, and partly 
because of its strong fortifications, was almost im¬ 
pregnable to assault, Nebuchadnezzar endeavored to 
starve out the inhabitants by encircling Jerusalem 
with a wall. The approaching army of Hophra now 
compelled the Babylonians temporarily to abandon 
the siege and stand battle. The Egyptians, how¬ 
ever, were beaten; and the siege began anew, and 
was continued until July 9, 586, when the be- 
leaguerers penetrated into the city through a breach 
made in the protective wall built in the days of 
Hezekiah (II Chron. xxxii. 5; II Kings xxii. 14). 
An attempt' at flight by Zedekiah and his retinue 
w T as frustrated; he and his armed followers being 
intercepted before they eoukl cross the Jordan. 
The retinue were dispersed, while Zedekiah was cap¬ 
tured and brought before Nebuchadnezzar at Rib- 
lali. Here he witnessed the death of his sons, who 
were murdered in his presence. His eyes were then 
put out, and he was taken in chains to Babylon. 
On Aug, 7 of the same year Nebuzaradan, captain 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s body-guard, ordered that the 
Temple, the royal palace, and all dwellings in the 
city of Jerusalem be set on fire, and that the sur¬ 
viving inhabitants be taken captive to Babylon. 
This was also the fate of all those who, after the 
capitulation of the city, had sought refuge in the 
camp of the Babylonians. Seventy or eighty dis¬ 
tinguished Jews, however, among them the high 
priest Seraiah, were sent to Riblah, where, by the 
order of Nebuchadnezzar, they were put to death 
(II Kings xxv. 1 et seq .; Jer. xxxix. 1 et seq lii. 1 
et seq.). Yet a third deportation of the Jews was 
ordered by Nebuchadnezzar. During the futile 
siege of Tyre, which lasted thirteen years (585-573 
b. c.) and compelled Nebuchadnezzar to keep a 
standing army in Syria, probably a rebellion broke 
out among the population, which, since the murder 
of Judah’s Jewish governor, Gedaliali, had been 
heavily oppressed (Jer. lii. 30). In consequence of 
this, there was ordered, either in 582 or 581 b.c., an¬ 
other partial deportation to Babylon. 

As regards the number of Jews deported by 
Nebuchadnezzar, there are two divergent reports. 
According to the statements in Jer, lii. 28-30, which 
must be accepted as the more reliable, as they cer¬ 
tainly are the more complete, 3,023 Jews were de¬ 
ported in 597 b. c., S32 inhabitants of Jerusalem in 586, 


and 745 Jews in 583, making 4,600 persons in all. 
But in Biblical times, as to-day in Oriental countries, 
only the men were counted. Hence 
Number it follows that from 14,000 to 18,000 
of Bab- souls must have been deported to Bab¬ 
ylonian ylon. The other statements, given 
Exiles. in II Kings xxiv. 14, 16, refer only to 
the deportation of the year 597 b.c. 
Verse 14 states that 10,000 men were sent into exile; 
while according to verse 16 the number was 8,000. 
As the former verse is part of an addition to the 
original text, it will be necessary to adhere to the 
second, the figures in which, however, are more than 
twice as high as those given in Jeremiah. Now, if 
the figures as given in Jeremiah for the years 597, 
586, and 582 be accepted as correct, the total num¬ 
ber of exiles, taking into consideration II Kings 
xxiv. 16, will be 12,000 men, or in’ all 36,000 "to 
48,000 souls. Furthermore, if it be assumed that the 
total population of the kingdom of Judah was about 
120,000 (the figures should probably be somewhat 
higher, as the country was at that time more densely 
populated than it is to-day), about one-fourth of the 
population (according to II Kings xxiv. 16) or, per¬ 
haps more correctly, one-eighth (according to Jer. 
lii. 28-30) was led captive into Bab} r lonia. 

The Israelites who were deported in 597 at first 
hoped for a speedy return to their homes. As they 
belonged without exception to the 
Condition leading families, they had given cre- 
of deuce to the sayings of the false proph- 
the Exiles, ets who had flattered them (Jer. xxvii.- 
xxix.; Ezek. xii. 21, xiii. 23); and in 
contradistinction to those who had remained at home, 
they came to regard themselves as the true Israel, 
although they themselves by no means conformed 
to the standard which the true prophets had pic¬ 
tured of an ideal Israel (Jer. xxiv.; Ezek. xi. 1-21), 
nor did they betray any evidence of a “now heart.” 
When, therefore, contrary to their expectations, 
Jerusalem was destroyed in 586, they were, after all, 
compelled to follow the advice of Jeremiah (xxix. 
4-9) and accommodate themselves to the conditions 
of a protracted exile. 

As exiles, under royal protection, and conse¬ 
quently epjoying special prerogatives in their new 
home, their personal lot was undoubtedly a happier 
one than that of their brethren who had remained 
behind. Their habitation was in the province of 
Babylon. It is not known, however, whether the}" 
lived together in considerable nmnbers or were 
scattered throughout the country. The places where 
they dwelt were known by various names; thus, 
“Tel Abib,” according to the Hebrew etymology, 
signified “hill of corn-ears,” whereas its Babylonian 
signification was “the deluge,” or “hill of the 
stream ”—the valley of the rivers Chebar (one of the 
numerous canals of the Euphrates), Casiphia, and 
Ahava (Ezek. i. 3; Ezra viii. 15, 17). A number of 
western Semitic proper names, discovered upon in¬ 
scriptions found in Nippur, have led Hilprecht to 
believe that many of the exiles were settled in that 
place (see, for example, “Palestine Exploration 
Fund, Quarter^ Statement,” Jan., 1898, p. 54; 
April, 1898, p. 137). They not only preserved their 
old tribal distinction, but kept special genealogical 
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records (Ezra viii. 17; Ezek. xiii. 9); and the heads 
of the tribes or elders were the leaders of the sepa¬ 
rate communities (Ezra viii. 1 etseq., \§et seq .; Ezek. 
yiii. 1, xiv. 1, xx. 1). 

Their outward condition was also by no means 
unsatisfactory. Jeremiah, in his exhortations (xxix. 
5-7; compare Ezek. xiii. 2 et seq., xiv. 9-11), states 
that the Israelites were permitted to till the soil, 
to cultivate the family life, and, by thrift and 
diligence, to accumulate wealth. Perhaps, being 
permitted to administer their internal affairs through 
their elders, they were allowed the undisturbed ex¬ 
ercise of their religion; and nowhere are bloody per¬ 
secutions heard of, designed to alienate forcibly the 
people from their ancestral religion, and to coerce 
them into accepting that of the conquerors. All the 
misery, want, imprisonment, and ill-treatment, fre¬ 
quently described as suffered iu Babylonia, must be 
explained by the fact that the Prophets, whenever 
they gazed back upon the national catastrophe, felt 
anew all the pangs of homelessness and servitude. 
Consequently, the description of the people as a 
helpless worm (Isa. xli. 14), and of the violence and 
spoliation which had reduced Israel to the condition 
of those who suffer iu chains and bondage (ib. xiii. 
20-24), is not ascribable to actual sufferings inflicted 
in the land of exile. The chains and bonds are not 
such as have been forged for them in the land of 
their exile: they are figurative of the condition of 
homelessness and servitude into which the exiled 
Israelites have fallen; and they have lost tlieir 
home, they have been despoiled, and the fetters of 
the foreign rule weigh heavily upon them. The 
Prophets also deplore the deep humiliation to which 
God has subjected His people by consigning them 
to ruin, and they bewail the circumstance that even 
the religious leaders, the priests and the Prophets 
themselves, have been delivered up to the profana¬ 
tion of a pagan people, instead of being permitted 
to serve the Lord in Ilis holy Temple according to 
the divine mission appointed to them (Isa. xliii. 28, 
xlvii. 6). The source of the most poignant grief on 
the part of the pious devotees of Yhwh was the 
ridicule cast by the idolaters upon their religion, 
their God, and His power; for, as the pagans could 
not trace the downfall of the people to its true cause 
—the sins of the, people themselves—'they beheld in 
the fall of Jerusalem and its Temple a proof of the 
weakness of Israel's God (Isa. lii. ^). 

In consequence of the favorable external circum¬ 
stances of the exiles, and particularly of such of 
them as were engaged in the diversi- 
Heligious fled commerce in the Babylonian me- 
Conditions. tropolis, the longing for home gradu¬ 
ally disappeared, and the}' learned to 
content themselves with material prosperity. Most 
of these indifferent persons were lost to their people; 
for, in their anxiety to retain the wealth they had 
acquired, they learned to conform to the manners 
and customs "of the country, thus sacrificing not 
only their national but also tlieir religious independ¬ 
ence and individuality. Hence the denunciation by 
the Prophets-of the various forms of idolatry prac¬ 
tised among the people. Even if the description of 
the idolatry mentioned in Isa. lvi. 9-1 vii. 18a be¬ 
longs to pre-exilic times, many other passages so 


graphically describe the idolatrous practises of the 
exiles that the relation between these and the Baby¬ 
lonian cult can not be mistaken (Isa. Ixv. 8 et seq.\ 
compare ib. lxvi. 17). Despite all this indifference 
and impiety on the part of the masses, there was 
nevertheless an element that remained true to the 
service of Yhwh. These “servants of Ynwn,” 
who humbly submitted (D'W, “the meek”) to His 
will, gathered about the few Prophets who remained 
faithful to the Lord, hut whose voice and influence 
were lost amid the general depravity, and who, in 
addition to the pain caused by base ingratitude and 
faithlessness toward the God of their fathers, were 
also compelled to endure all the shafts of scorn and 
ridicule. While some, though without obeying the 
prophet’s exhortations (Ezek. xxxiii. 31), listened to 
his words—-either because they appreciated his elo¬ 
quence, or because they were entertained and pleased 
by the holy enthusiasm of the man of God—others 
ridiculed this faith in the Lord and the fond hope of 
the devotees of Ynwn of a future salvation and a 
redemption from pagan captivity (Isa. lxiv. 5). In¬ 
deed, in their delusion they proceeded even to open 
hostility and oppression; and a reference to a species 
of excommunication or, at least, an open declaration 
of ostracism, is contained in the above-mentioned 
passage. These sad experiences of all true Israelites 
tended to separate them more and more from their 
recreant brethren. The more the pious exiles felt 
themselves repelled by their pagan environment and 
their disloyal fellow-Israelites (Ps. cxxxvii. 3 et seq.,) 
the closer became the union among themselves, and 
the stronger their allegiance to their Prophets and 
the Law. What they had re-established almost im¬ 
mediately of the religion of their fathers was the 
sacred observances. True, a festive celebration of 
the high festivals was out of the question, in view 
of the unfavorable conditions and of 
Religious the mood of the people. Such a cele- 
Ob- bration was, therefore, supplanted by 
servances. solemn da} r s of penance and prayer to 
commemorate the catastrophe which 
had befallen the people (Zecli. vii. 3, viii. 19). The 
fasts of the fathers were also observed, although in 
so superficial and thoughtless a manner that the 
prophet was compelled to condemn the mode of ob¬ 
servance, and to censure fasting when accompanied 
by the ordinary business pursuits of every-day (Isa. 
lviii. 3). As the faithful could not honor Yhwh by 
sacrifices in a foreign land, nothing remained to 
them of all their ceremonial but the observance of 
the Sabbath (Hosea ix. 8-5) and such other customs 
as were connected with a certain independence of 
action. Such, for example, were the act of circum¬ 
cision, which, together with the observance of the 
Sabbath, constituted a distinguishing mark of Israel; 
regular prayer, performed with the face turned 
toward Jerusalem (I Kings viii. 48); and fasting, al¬ 
ready mentioned. When the Prophets of the Exile 
spoke of the conditions under which the divine 
prophecies would be fulfilled, they al- 
The ways emphasized the observance of the 
Sabbath. Sabbath as the foremost obligation, as 
the force which should unite and 
♦preserve the Jewish community (Isa. lvi. 2, 6 et 
seq .; lviii. 13; Jer. xvii. 19 et seq .; Ezek. xx. 12 et 
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scq.; xxii. 8, 26). On tlie other hand, it is evident 
from the demands and exhortations of the Prophets 
that they were now willing to dispense with the 
ceremonial, as the more external form of religious 
observance, in order to emphasize the exemplifica¬ 
tion of the essential religious spirit in works of 
morality and charity. 

At the same time the idea found acceptance that 
the submission of the personal will to that of the 
Lord would prove the most acceptable sacrifice in 
His sight (Ezek. xi. 19, xviii. 31, xxxvi. 26; Isa. Ixi. 
1-3). Ezekiel also establishes the new principle 
that the essence of religion must be sought in indi¬ 
vidual morality: “The righteousness of the right¬ 
eous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked shall be upon him” (Ezek. xviii. 20-32; 
compare Dent. xxiv. 16; Hum. xxvi, 11); where¬ 
fore he, also, in contrast with the present disposition 
of the exiles, predicts a new heart and a new spirit 
(Ezek. xxxvi. 26). The new religious conviction 
was confirmed by the contemplation of the pagan 
idols with the attendant immoral cult, which reacted 
to strengthen and to purify the conception of the 
monotheistic idea, so that in the Deutero-Isaiali the 
certain conviction is already expressed of the ulti 
mate recognition of Yhwii by all pagan peoples. 

Pai ticular attention was now paid to the ancestral 
literature; and thus there arose during the Baby¬ 
lonian Exile the profession of the “scribes,” those 
learned in the Law who set the standard of piety* 
and .devotion, and who transmitted their precepts 
both to their successors and to the people at large, 
while at the same time extending the body of the 
laws by means of revision and amplification (see 
Pentateuch). Historical writings also were now 
revised in accordance with the standard of the Law, 

_ establishing as a basis the historical 
Cultivation conception of Deuteronomy. All the 
of calamities which had befallen Israel 
Literature, were accepted by these exiles as a 
punishment for transgressions, and 
particularly for idol-worship. The sin of Jeroboam 
had ruined Israel, and the transgressions of Mauas- 
seh, despite his subsequent thorough reformation 
were only atoned for by the downfall of Judaln 
Therefore the history of the past was to serve both 
as a warning and as a guide for the future. This 
explains the purpose of the compilation of the vari¬ 
ous older historical works into a historical entity: 
the new Israel, risen from the grave of exile, must 
avoid the sins and errors which caused the ruin of 
its fathers. And indeed the Psalms which were 
composed after the Exile reveal a keener introspec¬ 
tion, a deeper sense of contrition, and a more frank 
a\ owal of sin than the earlier ones. 

The first indication of a change for the better was 
the liberation of Iving Jelioiachin from his captivity, 
with regal honors which distinguished him above 
all other kings at the court of Baby- 
Termina- Ion. According to II Kings xxv. 27- 
tion of the 30, he was liberated by Evil-Merodacli 
Exile. (562-560 n. c.); and though this passage 
mentions the liberation as occurring 
in the thirty-seventh year of the captivity of Jelioi- 
achm^the event must be ascribed to Neriglissai* 
(568-556). The first permanent change was brought 


about by the Persian king Cyrus. As the Deutero- 
Isaiali already desired and predicted after the first 
inroad of Cyrus into the Babylonian kingdom (545) 
a conquest of the city of Babylon took place (539 
b.c.) after the decisive defeat of the army at Sip- 
paia. This conquest, however, was not accompanied 
by spoliation or destruction, and was followed by 
an order to rebuild the Temple of Yhwii in Jerusa' 
iem. This duty was assigned to Slieshbazzar, him¬ 
self a Jew (according to I Chron. iii. 18, Shenazar, 
perhaps a Davidite), who had been sent by Cyrus as 
governor to Jerusalem, the king himself having pre¬ 
viously laid the corner-stone of the Temple. The 
work of building, however, was soon arrested (Ezra 
v. 13-16). Slieshbazzar probably did not go to Jeru¬ 
salem alone, being in ail likelihood accompanied by 
distinguished Jews, such as the Davidite Zerubba- 
bel, the priest Joshua, less prominent ones, and a 
troop of soldiers. But a general permission for the 
Jews to return was probably not given by Cyrus, as 
no mention of it occurs in any of the older records. 

The actual return of the exiles was consummated 
by Ezra, who assembled at the river Ahava all those 
desirous of returning. These consisted of about 
1,800 men, or 5,500 to 6,000 souls (Ezra viii.), be¬ 
sides 38 Levites and 220 slaves of the Temple'from 
Casiphia. With this body, which was invested with 
loyal poweis, Ezra and Nehemiah succeeded, after 
great difficulties, in establishing the post-exilic Jew¬ 
ish community. From the list given in Nell. vii. 
6-73 (= Ezra ii.), which the chronicler erroneously 
supposed to he an enumeration of those who had 
returned under Cyrus, it appears that the whole 
Jewish community at this time comprised 42,360 
men, or 125,000 to 130,000 souls. 

7 PH Tr ; n 0n x he ? eneraI history of Israel: B. Stacie, 
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V. By. 

-Traditional Data: Various causes are as¬ 
signed in the Haggadah for the Babylonian Ex¬ 
ile. Some authorities mention general unworthiness 
(Lam. B. proem 19); others give specific sins, as 
idolatry, licentiousness, and bloodshed (Tosef., Men. 
xiii. 22), incontinency in the drinking of wine (Gen. 
B. xxxvi. 4), too great indulgence to one another 
and failure to reprove those who sinned (Sliab. 
119b), and non-observance of tlie year of release 
and of the Sabbath, and neglecting the study of the 
Torah (Yer. Ta‘an. iv. 69b). 

Israel was exiled to Bixb} r lonia because the lan¬ 
guage of the Babylonians is akin to that of the 
Torah. According to another opin- 
Canses ion, God had therefore exiled Israel 
of Exile, to Babylonia because the latter is a 
low-lying country, like the nether 
world; as it is said (Ilosea xiii. 14): “ From the power 
of the nether world I will ransom them.” Another' 
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Connected 
with 
the Exile. 


authority says that God exiled Israel to Babylonia, 
because it was the land from which they had come, 
as a husband that is angry with his wife sends her 
home to her mother (Pes. 87b). Babylonia was 
Israel’s home. Israel and Judah were exiled to dif¬ 
ferent places in order that each might find consola¬ 
tion in the other’s misery (Pesik. R. xxxm.). 

Forty years before Israel went into exile date- 
palms were planted in Babylonia, because Israel was 
e a „ er for the sweetness of the date, by which the 
tongue gets accustomed to the sweet¬ 
ness of the Torah (Yer. Ta'an. l.c.). 
According to one opinion the Ark was 
carried to Babylonia. With the de¬ 
struction of the First Temple ceased 
the Davidic dynasty, the Urim and 
Tummim, and the Levit.ical cities (Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 

1 2). For fifty-two years after the destruction of 
the Temple no bird was seen to fly in Palestine. 
This is inferred from Jer. ix. 9, mitt having the 
numerical value of 52. Seven hundred kinds of 
clean fishes, 800 kinds of clean locusts, and mnumer- 
able fowl followed the exiles to Babylonia (ier. 
Ta'an. l.c .; Lam. R. proem 84). As Nebuzaradan. 
entered the Temple court he found the blood of 
the prophet Zeehariah boiling. To his question, 
“Whoseblood is that?” the people answered that 
it was the blood of sacrificial animals. He slaughtered 
a multitude of animals, but the prophet s blood 
did not cease boiling. Threatened with execu¬ 
tion the people admitted that it was the blood 
Of the murdered prophet. Nebuzaradan thereupon 
slaughtered 80,000 priestly youths, but the blood 
still would not cease boiling. Turning in anger to 
it he said, “ Dost thou want me to kill tliy whole 
people? ’’ Then God felt mercy with His children 
and caused the blood to cease boiling (Yer. Ta'an. 
l.c. • Git. 57b). Eighty thousand priestly youths 
hid themselves in the cells of the Temple, where they 
were all burned, with the exception of Joshua h. 
Jehozadab, the high priest, the “brand plucked out 
of the fire” (Yer. Ta’an. l.c.). Eighty thousand 
priestly youths fled to the Islmiaelites. When they 
asked the latter for a drink, they gave them various 
salted foods, and leather bottles filled with air, and 
invited them to eat and drink. When one attempted 
to drink, the air from the bottle entered Ins lungs 
and choked him to death (ib.). ...... 

Nebuzaradan is identical with Anoch (Dan. n. 14). 
This name suggests that Nebuzaradan, when lead¬ 
ing the Jewish exiles, raged against them like a lion 
Inns) until they had reached the Euphrates. On 
arriving there he said to his troops: “ Let them rest 
here for from this time forward their God will not 
care for them.” Therefore it is said, “By the rivers 
of Babylon we sat" (Ps. cxxxvii. 1), only then, not 
before (Lam. R. v. 5). By the rivers of Babylon 
thev sat and -wept over the dead who had fallen bj 
the'sword of Nebuchadnezzar and by the waters ot 
tlie Euphrates, which had proved fatal to those used 
to tlic rain-water and the spring-water of Palestine. 
But the tyrant sat in a ship, surrounded by all his 
nobles in the midst, of all kinds of music ffsa. xmi 
14) while on the bank passed the princes of Judah 
naked and in iron chains. “Why do these people 
go without burdens on their shoulders? he asked 


as he caught sight of them. Then heavy burdens 
were put upon them. 

The longing after the soil of the Holy Land turned 
the heart of Israel to repentance. As long as they 
were in their own land Jeremiah exhorted them m 
vain to repentance; but when led into exile they 
regarded even the sacred vessels as holy, and hung 
up their harps on the willows (Pesik. R. xxviii.). 

God regretted having exiled Israel (Suk. 52b). He 
hastened the Exile two years, otherwise the people 
would have been utterly destroyed 
God’s (Sanh. 38a). God’s anger subsided 
Attitude to after they had gone into exile (Lam. 
Exiles. R. ii. 16). The divine glory did not 
leave the Sanctuary even after its de¬ 
struction, according to the assurance given in I Kings 
ix. 3; and so we read (Ps. iii. 5) “ from His holy 
mount ” holy even when a bare mount. Cyrus 
speaks (Ezra i. 8)—while the Temple was destroyed 

_of “the God who is in Jerusalem” (Tan., ed. 

Buber, Shemot, 10). God’s attitude is illustiated by 
the following two parables; A king had two sons. 
He grew angry with the first, punished him, and 
sent him into exile, exclaiming, “ Wo unto him, 
from what happy state must he be banished! 
But having also grown angry with the second, and 
sent him likewise into exile, he exclaimed, It is I 
whose method of education was wrong.” Likewise, 
when God sent the Ten Tribes into exile. He ex¬ 
claimed, “Wo unto them! for they have wandered 
from me” (Hosea vii. 13); but when Benjamin and 
Judah also went into exile, He said, “ Wo unto me for 
my hurt ” (Jer. x. 19). Again, a king had two sons. 
Angered by the first, he smote him so that he died ; 
then he mourned for him. When also the second 
one died of his punishment, the king said, k I have 
no more strength to mourn; call the mourning 
women that they bewail him.” Similarly, God, 
when the Ten Tribes went into exile, bewailed them 
(Amos v. 1): hut when also Judah and Benjamin 
were exiled. He said (Jer. ix. 16), “Call the mourn¬ 
ing women” (Pesik. xv. 120a, b). 

In three passages of Scripture God complains of 
Nebuchadnezzar the Wicked: in Jeremiah, Kings, 
and Chronicles. Just as one complains to his neigh¬ 
bor saying, “Behold what that cursed JN. JN. has 
done me! ” so speaks God, “Behold what that Baby¬ 
lonian dwarf has done: he has exiled My children, 
destroyed My house, and burned My Temple (ib. 

xiii. 112a, b). „ , T 

The expression “because, even because (Lev. 
xxvi. 43) has the same sense as the saying “measure 
for measure,” and points to the fact 
Duration of that the duration of the Exile was com- 
Exile. mensurate with the duration of Israel s 
sinfulness (Lam. B. proem 21). Hana- 
niah b. Azzur was a true prophet, but a plagiarist. 
Whatever he heard Jeremiah proclaim in the upper 
market-place he proclaimed in the lower market¬ 
place. Also his announcement that within tu o 
years the sacred vessels would be brought hack (Jer. 
xxviii. 3) rests upon Jeremiah’s prophecy of the sev¬ 
enty years (ib. xxxv. 12), which, however, Hananiah 
had miscalculated, assuming a wrong period lor its 
beginning, and therefore an incorrect period lor 
its end (Yer. Sanh. xi. 30b). 
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“The lion went up” (Jer. iv. 7)—this is Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar in the constellation of the lion ( u the fifth 
month,” Jer. i. 8)—and destroyed the lion of God 
( Jerusalem,” Isa. xxix. 1). Accordingly will also 

come the lion (“God,” Amos iii. 8) in 
etmn the constellation of the lion, in the 
irom Exile, same month in which Jerusalem was 
destroyed (compare Jer. xxxi. 12: “I 
shall change her mourning into joy and lie will 
rebuikl the lion of God (P, cxlvii. 3 ; PesfiJ xili 
116a). That Israel had found no rest (Lam. i. 3) 
as he went into exile assured his return home; for 
iNoahs dove returned also because she had found 
no rest for her feet (Gen. viii. 9); and with the same 
v oids is also predicted Israel's restlessness in exile 
(Deut. xxviii. 65; Lam. R. i. 3). When in conse¬ 
quence of the sms of Israel the enemy had entered 
Jerusalem, captured his heroes and tied their hands 
behmd them, God said: “ With him am I in distress " 
(rs. xci. lo); My children are in distress, shall I be 
m freeaom ? ” Then He drew His right hand back 
from before the enemy (Lam. ii. 3). This was re¬ 
vealed to Daniel by the expression po\t j*pf> (Dan 
xn. 13, the real meaning “ at the end of days ”) «till 
tiie end of the right hand,” that right hand which 
was in subjection. “With the redemption of My 

xvif 131b/ aIS ° recIeemed My right hand ” (Pesil>. 

' C.L. 


tnz Enriquez, Diego Enriquez, and Manuel de Lu- 
cena. Of her other children, Dona Mariana, who lost 
lier reason for a time, was tried and put to deatli at 
?? ant ° d . a Ileld m «ie city of Mexico March 25 

it thi -f mca :. tlle youngest child, being “reconciled ” 
at tue same time. 


CAPTIVITY, THE 

Exjlakciis, The. 


PRINCES OP. 


CAPUA, JOHN OF. See John of Capua. 

CARABAJAL (variously spelled Carabal, 
Caraballo Caravajal, Carbajal, and Cavajal, 
tiie name Carvalho being possibty identical) * The 
name of a family of Maranos in Mexico at the end 
of the sixteenth century and the beginning: of the 
seventeenth, all connected with Don Luis de Cara- 
bajal, governor of New Leon. Several members 
of the family suffered martyrdom at the stake for 
Juclaizmg. 

Francisca Nunez de Carabajal: Sister of Don 
Luis de Carabajal; born in Portugal about 1540- 
died as a martyr in the city of Mexico Dec. 8 1596 ’ 
T as y il0 T ng members of the family seized in 
1590 by the Inquisition. She also was tortured till 
she implicated her husband and her children, one 
of whom . was named Luis de Carabajal. The 
whole family were forced to confess and abjure 
at a public auto da fe, celebrated on Saturday, Eeb 
24, lo90 Luis de Carabajal, with his mother and 
four sisters, was condemned to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment^ and his brother, Baltasar, who had fled upon 
the first warning of danger, was, along with his 
father, Francisco Rodriguez de Matos, deceased 
burnt m effigy. In January, 1595, Dona Francisca 
and her children were accused of a relapse into Juda¬ 
ism, and convicted. During their imprisonment 
they were tempted to communicate with one another 
on Spanish pear seeds, on which they wrote touching 
messages of encouragement to remain true to their 
faith At the resulting auto da fe, Dona Francisca 
and her children, Isabel, Catalina, Leonor, and Luis 
died at the stake, together with Manuel Diaz, Bea- 



Execution of Mariana de Carabajal at Mexico, 1601. 

(From Palacio, “ El Libro Rojo.”) 

Don Luis de Carabajal y Cueva: Born at 
Magodono, Portugal, in 1539; appointed governor 
of a district in Mexico in 1579; said to have died 
about 1595. In consideration of the appointment 
of governor, he undertook to colonize a certain ter¬ 
ritory at his own expense, being allowed the privi- 
lege of repaying himself out of the revenues. His 
original jurisdiction, under the name of “Nuevo 
Remo de Leon” (New' Kingdom of Leon), vuis to com¬ 
prise a somewhat ill-defined territory, beginning at 
the port of Tampico extending along the River Pan- 
uco, and thence turning northward; but it was not to 
exceed 200'leagues either way. It would seem to 
have included Taman h pas, as well as the states of 
Nuevo Leon and Coahuila, and parts of San Luis 
I otosi, Zacatecas, Durango, Chihuahua, and Texas. 
Caiabajal received his royal patent as governor of 

. “ev° Reino c j e Leon on May 31> 1579 H(; arriyod 

in Mexico in 1580, and began to prepare for his occu- 
pancy of the territory. He planted his colony on a 

site formerly called “Santa Lucia," and named the 

place “ City of Leon. ” 

To pacify and colonize the new territory, Cara¬ 
bajal w ; as allowed 100 soldiers, and 60 married la- 
borers, accompanied by their wives and children. It 
is safe to assume that a number of these early colo¬ 
nists were Spanish Jews, who, under the guise of 
Maranos, had hoped to escape persecution and find 
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prosperity in tlie New World. In this expectation 
they were doomed to disappointment, for within a 
decade after their settlement a score of them were 
openly denounced and more or less severely pun¬ 
ished for Judaizing. In 1590 there seems to have 
been an extensive colony of them in Mexico. 

Don Luis de Carabajal brought with him to Mexico 
his brother-in-law, Don Francisco Rodriguez de Ma¬ 
tos, and his sister, Doha Francisca Nunez de Cara¬ 
bajal, with their children, Doha Isabel, the oldest, 
25 years of age, widow of Gabriel de Herrera; Doha 
Catalina, Doha Mariana, Doha Leonor, Don Baltasar, 
Don Luis, Jr., Miguel, and Anica (the last two being 
veiy young). Another son, Caspar, a pious young 
man (monk?) in the convent of Santo Domingo, 
Mexico, had arrived a short time before. Doha 
Catalina and Doha Leonor married respectively An¬ 
tonio Diaz de Caceres (see Caceres) and Jorge de 
Almeida—t^vo Spanish merchants residing in the 
city of Mexico and interested in the Tasco mines. 
The entire family then removed to the capital, wffiere, 
in the year 1590, wiiile in the midst of prosperity, 
and seemingly leading Christian lives, they were 
seized by the Inquisition. Doha Isabel was tor¬ 
tured till she implicated the whole of the Carabajal 



Torture of Francisca de Carabajal at Mexico, 1590. 

(From Palacio, “ El Libro Rojo. 5 ’) 


famity, who, with the exception of Don Baltasar, 
were imprisoned. The latter succeeded in escaping 
to Tasco, and was condemned to death in his 
absence. 

Luis de Carabajal, Jr.: Son of Doha Francisca 
Nunez de Carabajal, the first Jewish author in 
America, and nephew of Luis de Caraba jal, governor 
of New Leon; w T as Castilian by birth, and a resi¬ 
dent of the city of Mexico; died in the city of Mex¬ 


ico at an auto da fe Sept. 8, 1596. He had been 
“ reconciled ” at that city Feb. 24, 1590, being sen¬ 
tenced to perpetual imprisonment in the lunatic 
hospital of San Hipolito. On Feb. 9, 1595, he w T as 
again arraigned as a “ relapso,” subsequently testify¬ 
ing against his mother and sisters (if the records are 
to be believed). At one of the hearings (Feb. 25) he 
w?as shown a manuscript book beginning with the 
words: “ In the name of the Lord of Hosts ” (a trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew invocation, “ be shem Adonay 
Zebaot ”), wffiich he acknowledged as his own hook, 
and which contained his autobiography. On Feb. 
8, 1596, he w r as put on the rack from 9:30 a.m. till 
2 p.m., and then denounced no less than 121 persons, 
though he afterward repudiated his confession. He 
threw himself out of a window to escape further 
torture. He and his brother Baltasar composed 
hymns and dirges for the Jewish fasts: one of them, 
a kind of “widdui” (confession of sin) in sonnet 
form, is given in “El Libro Rojo.” 

Bibliography: Paramo, De Origine et Progressu . . . In- 
quisitumis . . . p. 242, Madrid, 1599 (the only contempo¬ 
rary printed record); Vicenta Riva Palacio, El Libro Rojo, 
Mexico, 1870 (from which the accompanying illustrations are 
taken); Cyrus Adler, The Trial of Jorge do Almeida , in 
Publications Am. Jeii). Hist. Soc. No. 4, Index, s.v. Cara¬ 
bajal; Or. A. Kohut, ib. pp. 123, 161; Palacio, Mexico al 
Trave s de los Siglos . . . , i.; C. K. Landis, Carabajal the 
Jew, a Legend of Monterey, Vineland, N. J., 1894; H. H. 
Bancroft, History of Mexico, ii. 777-779. 

A. G. A. K. 

CARACALLA: Roman emperor (211-217) ; son 
of Septimius Severus. It is said that as a boy of 
seven he had a Jewish playfellow, and having heard 
that the latter had been cruelly whipped on account 
of his religion, he could not for a long time en¬ 
dure the sight either of his own father or of tlie- 
boy’s father, both of wiiom w r ere responsible for the 
punishment (Spartianus, “ Antoninus Caracalla, ” i.). 
The anecdote may be credited, since bis mother, 
Julia Domna, w T as a Syrian. While still a prince, 
though already invested with the title “Augustus,” 
his father permitted him to have a triumphal pro¬ 
cession on the occasion wffien the Senate decreed Sep- 
timius Severus a Jewish triumph in honor of his suc¬ 
cessful wars in Syria (Spartianus, “Severus,” xvi.); 
for the w T ords “Cui senatus Judaicum triumphuni 
decreverat ” do not refer to Caracalla, as has been 
erroneously assumed (Griitz, “Gescli. der Juden,” 
4th ed., iv. 208), but to Septimius Severus, wiio as a. 
mere amusement allowed even his youthful son to 
take part in the triumph. 

As Augustus, Caracalla, wiiose real name was 
Bassianus, assumed the name Antoninus (beginning 
19S), an official designation under wffiich he is men¬ 
tioned several times together with his father. A 
synagogal inscription found in the otherwise little- 
known place Kaisun contains a prayer of the 
Jews for the welfare of the whole imperial family, 
naming Septimius Severus, the empress Julia. 
Domna, and their two sons, Antoninus and Geta 
(“Journal Asiatique,” Dec., 1864; “ Monatsselirift, ” 
1865, p. 154). Hence Jerome’s w r ords in his com¬ 
mentary on Dan. xi. 34: “Hebneorum quidani haee 
de Severo et Antonino principibus intelligunt qui 
Judreos plurimum dilexerunt” (Many of the Jew T s 
take this to refer to the emperors Severus and An¬ 
toninus, who greatly loved the Jew r s), are to be- 
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interpreted literally, and do not, as Gratz assumes {ib. 
iv. 452). refer only to one name, Alexander Severus. 
This contemporaneous rule of father and son be¬ 
comes evident also in the laws of the Digesta (“De 
Decurialibus,” Leges 50, II. iii, § 3). Those who 
followed the Jewish superstition were permitted by 
the emperors Severus (in some editions erroneously 
“ Veras”) and Antoninus to obtain offices (“ lionores”). 
This decree must be dated between 198 and 208, 
-since Geta, who became Augustus in 208. is not 
mentioned therein. In any case there are several 
witnesses to Caracalla’s friendliness toward the Jews, 
while nothing is known of any inimical measures 
during his short reign. Hence those scholars may¬ 
be right who identify with Caracalla the Antoninus 
who is often mentioned in both the Talmuds as a 
friend and patron of the patriarch Judah I. 

It is known that Caracalla undertook an expedi¬ 
tion against the Partisans, during which he passed 
through Antioch and Syria (217); he may at that 
time have met R. Judah. On this expedition he 
was murdered by the subsequent emperor, Macri- 
•nus, who is also mentioned in Jewish writings. 
After his death the nickname “ Caracalla ” was given 
to him from a long Gallic garment which he had 
preferred. Some scholars think that this garment 
is mentioned also by the Rabbis (Krauss, “Lehn- 
worter,” ii. 592). 

g. S. Kr. 

CARACAS. See Venezuela. 

CARASSO, DAVID SAMUEL : Jewish trav¬ 
eler; born at Salonica, Turkey. On the occasion of 
a business trip to Yemen, Arabia, in 1874, he studied 
the situation of the Jews of that region, and pub¬ 
lished an account of his travels in a volume written 
in Jud&o-Spanish, entitled “Zikron Teman 6 ei 
Viage en el Yemen” (Constantinople, 1875). He 
traversed the whole of the interior of Arabia—in¬ 
cluding Sada, Aseer, Sanaa, etc., and was espe¬ 
cially interested in the last-named community. In 
order to ameliorate the condition of the Jews of 
Yemen, he wrote to the Anglo-Jewish Association 
and to the chief rabbi of Constantinople, Moses 
Halevy, whereupon the latter sent Isaac Saul, a 
rabbi of Constantinople, to Sanaa as chief rabbi. 

Bibliography : Franco, Histoirc des Israelites de VEmpire- 
Ottoman ; D. S. Carasso, Zikron Teman , as above, 
s. M. Fr. 

CARAVAN : A convoy of travelers or merchan¬ 
dise. As the commerce of the Israelites was chiefly 
inland trade, products from regions that were not 
contiguous were exchanged by means of caravans 
(“ orliali”). The most important highways connect¬ 
ing Asia with Africa, and the far East with Europe, 
traversed or touched Palestine; and along these high¬ 
ways the great caravans passed through the coun¬ 
try. They were not, however, roads in the modern 
sense of the word, but beaten paths, as they still are 
to-day, little better than trails and impassable for 
vehicles. Hence the camel was the chief medium 
for transportation, as it still is the invaluable beast 
of burden of those regions, marching day after day 
from twelve to fourteen hours with a burden of 
three or four hundred pounds, and thus far surpass¬ 
ing the best horse in its capacity for work. The 


Israelites took little part in this trading by caravan, 
for the commerce of the country itself hoy chiefly in 
the hands of the Plienicians and Canaanites; while 
the extensive trade between the East and the Medi¬ 
terranean and Egypt was carried on by the tribes of 
the desert, who made this their business, as they in 
part still do. Thus it was a Midianite caravan—ac¬ 
cording to another source, an Ishmaeiite—that, com¬ 
ing from the land east of the Jordan, carried Joseph 
to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 25, 28). The Dedam m—the 
inhabitants of the land of Teman and of Sheba—are 
also mentioned as leaders of caravans (Isa. xxi. 13, 
lx. 6; Job vi. 19). It seems that the kings of Israel 
levied, at least at times, a toll upon these caravans 
passing through tlieir country (I Kings x. 15). See 
Commerce. 

J. JR. I. Be. 

CARBEN, VICTOR OF: Jewish convert; lived 
at Cologne (1442-1515). Like most converts, Victor 
endeavored to show his zeal for his new religion by 
j writing against his former coreligionists. When the 
Jews were banished from the diocese of Cologne 
earty in the sixteenth century, he wrote to the arch¬ 
bishop, congratulating him on having “plucked 
away the weeds from his bishopric and ridden it of 
Jews.” 

Victor was the author of the following works: 
(1) “ Opus Aureum ac Novum in quo Omnes Judae- 
orum Errores Manifcstantur,” divided into four 
parts, the first of which treats of the life and customs 
of the Jews (Cologne, 1509). Raimann holds that the 
real author of the latter work was Ortuin Gratius. It 
was translated into German. (2) “Propugnaculum 
Fidei Christiana?, Instar Dialogi inter Christianum 
et Judauim, in quo quod Jesus Verus Messias, Verus 
Deus et Homo, Totiusque Humani Generis Salvator 
Sit Demonstratin' ” (Cologne, 1504-8). 

In his writings Victor repeatedly asserts that it is 
not wise for Christians to enter into religious con¬ 
troversy with Jews, the latter being taught from 
childhood liow to uphold their faith. He was chiefly 
concerned in exonerating himself from the accusa¬ 
tion of having apostatized for the sake of worldly 
advantages; and in view of this, he paid the Jews a 
gratuitous compliment when he asserted that they, 
of all the people of the earth, are the most difficult 
to convert, their attachment to their Law being so 
strong that neither riches nor fear of persecution can 
cause them to abandon tlieir faitli. 

In bis old age Victor became an ecclesiastic; and 
after his death the following epitaph was engraved 
on the door of the church of Sainte-Ursule at Co¬ 
logne: “Victor, formerly a Jew, wrote in the year 
1509 four works against the errors of the Jews,” 

Bibliography : Wolf, Bihl. Hebr . iii. 239, iv. 508 et seq 
Basil age, Histoivc des Juif.% ix. 916 ct seq.; Steinsclmeider, 
Cat. Bodl . col. 815; Gratz, Gesch. dcrJuden , ix. 77. 
g. I. Br. 

CARCAS : One of the seven chamberlains serv¬ 
ing Aliasuerus and ordered by him to bring Queen 
Vaskti into the royal presence (Esth. i. 10). The 
Septuagint gives a different name— Gapafia. The 
Targum allegorizes five of the names, but leaves 
“ Zetbar ” and “ Carcas ” unexplained. 

E. G, H. G. B. L. 
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CARCASS.— Biblical Data: The carcass of a 

clean animal that had not been properly slaughtered, 

or that of an unclean animal of the land, the water, 
or the air, polluted until the evening the person who 
touched it (Lev. xi. 24). One who carried or ate it 
must wash his clothes {ib. 25, 89, 40). A special pro¬ 
hibition was enacted against eating clean animals 
that had died (Lev. xxii. 8; Ezek. iv.14 xliv. 31), 
and although this was intended primarily foi pnests, 
only the stranger in Israel could eat 
Pollution them (Dent. xiv. 21)- Certain “ creep- 
from ing things” (“ slierazim ”), wlien deJ J d ’ 
Carcass, polluted not only persons, but also 
wooden utensils, clothes, leather, and 
sackcloth. These were to be dipped into water, 
after which they became clean in the evening (Lev. j 
xi 32) But food and beverages could not thus be 
made clean (Lev. xi. 34), nor could a stove, nor any 
earthenware upon which the carrion had dropped 
(Lev. xi. 85; compare vi. 21). Seeds were unclean 
only when damp (Lev. xi. 88). See aiso Burial, 

Corpse, Impurity. . . , 

Corpses as well as inanimate tilings in the sta = e 
of dissolution and decay, must he removed from be¬ 
fore the living God and from tire people who dedi¬ 
cate themselves to Him (compare Lev. m. 13, which 
commands the salting of meat offerings). The fear of 
dead bodies is due not merely to a physical revulsion 
against decay, but also to a sense of the mysterious 
curse attaching to mortality, especially of human 
bodies (Gon. ii. 17; Hi- 19); it is, therefore, of eth¬ 
ical import (Dillmanu's commentary on Lev. xi.). 
The fact that not only human carcasses, hut also 
those of animals, were supposed to defile, militates 
against the supposition that these laws were intended 
to antagonize the pagan aucestor-woiship. 
e. g.h. S - Kr ' 

_In the Talmud : Dead animals often lay about 

in the cities (Tosef., Toll. vi. 1), for the carrion of 
animals did not pollute the habitations in which it 
lav. So Ion o' as tlie animals were not altogether 
dead they die! not pollute: but if the head had been 
cut off, as, for instance, that of a lizard, though its 
trunk might still be moving, it was considered as a 
carcass {ib. i. 4; Oh. i. 6). Not only did the entire 
body of tlie animal pollute, but even a single mem¬ 
ber, which in quadrupeds might be smaller than an 
olive, or, in reptiles, smaller than a lentil (ib. 1. 7). 
If the carcass were that of a clean bird, concerning 
which thirteen rules had to be observed (Toll i. 1), 
it was more defiling in certain respects than that ot 
an unclean bird (ib. i. 3). According to Lev. xi. 29, 
the carcasses of only eight amphibious animals pol¬ 
luted, which were specifically called ’creeping 
things ” (slierazim); opposed to these as the type of 
a clean animal was the frog (ib. v. 1, 4). 

In post-Talmudic times the ordinances regarding 
the carcasses of “creeping things” were no longei 
observed, since none of the ordinances of purifica¬ 
tion were in force. The Karaites, however, censured 
the Rabbinites for this neglect of Biblical ^ws (Ap- 
pirvon in Neubauer, “ Aus der Petersburger Biblio- 
thek ” P- 21, Leipsic, 1866; “Lebush Malkut,” ib. p. 
44). ’ An Israelite who was not a Cohen was, accord¬ 
ing to rabbinical teaching, not bound to guard 
against pollution by carrion (Sifra, Shemmi, iv.). 


In other directions, however, the ordinances regard¬ 
ing animal carcasses received an extremely wide ap¬ 
plication; according to rabbinical law (Hul n. 4), 
for instance, an animal that had not been slaugh¬ 
tered in the prescribed way became carrion (- nebe- 
lah ”; see Dietary Laws). 


Bibliography : A. Wiener, Die Mdischen Speisegesetze , pp. 
220-297, Breslau, 1895. ^ -r- 

J. SR. 

CARCASSONNE : Town in the department of 
Aude France; the Carcaso or Careassio of the Ro¬ 
mans. 7 It is variously transcribed in Hebrew as 
nJi£W"iP> etc. 

Although the settlement of Jews at Carcassonne 
o-oes as far back as the early centuries of the com¬ 
mon era, official documents relating to them are not 
met with till the twelfth century. A cartulary of 
the Templars of Douzens in 1162 mentions a terri¬ 
tory called “Honor Judaicus” in the environs of 
Carcassonne; and two charters of the same century 
describe Jews as lords of the manor. In ILL, a Jev> 
named Bonisach, son of Ganiol (Hebrew name, Isaac 
ben Eliczer), gives his approval, as lord ot the 
manor, to a donation of a vineyard made by its pro¬ 
prietors to the Templars. A similar case occurs 
forty-one years later when four Jews, joint lords of 
the manor, sign a deed of conveyance of vineyards 
bought by the Templars. One of the signers was 
Moses Caranita, who held the office of bailiff. The 
bestowal of this distinction upon a Jew was not 
unusual in the dominions of the counts and vis¬ 
counts of Carcassonne, who protected their Jewish 
subjects and granted them many privileges Ray¬ 
mond de Trencavel interceded with the bishops ot 
his dominions to abolish the abuses to which the 
Jews were subjected during Holy Week Roger II. 

gave tlie Jews special evidences of ms 
Under favor, and took tlie most prominent 
Roeer II. among them under Ms personal pro- 
tection. Tims, lie secured the free¬ 
dom of the eminent Talmudist Ahraliam ben David 
of Posquiferes (RABaD), wlio bad been thrown into 
prison by the lord of Posquieres, and gave him 
shelter at Carcassonne. The example of Roger was 
followed by his successor, who assigned to his Jev- 
isli bailiffs tlie rank of barons in his court. 

The crusade against the Albigenses brought a 
reaction in the state of the prosperous community 
of Carcassonne. Ascribing the Albigensian heresy 
to the influence of tlie rabbis, tlie counts and vis¬ 
counts were compelled at tlie council of Samt-Gilles 
to swear that no public office should be entrusted 
to Jews. Moreover, Carcassonne in 1209 passed into 
the hands of the counts of Montfort, who were not 
so favorably inclined toward the Jews as were the 
Treucavels. Old edicts, destined to isolate the Jews 
from their Christian surroundings, were exhumed 
The Lateran council of 1215 prescribed a special 
badge to be worn by Jews; and this order, although 
little observed iu other places, was rigorously en¬ 
forced in Carcassonne, which was the seat of the 

In 1226, when Amaury de Montfort transferred 
Carcassonne to Louis YIIL. the condition of the Jews 
, r ew worse. Under the administration of royal 
officers they became the prey of the avarice of the 
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government. St. Louis (Louis IX.), who did not 
favor the Jews in general, was especially embittered 
against those of Carcassonne for their participation 
in the uprising of 1240 in favor of Trencavel. when 
the latter was besieging the city. Thus, in 124G St. 

Louis ordered the seneschal of Carcas- 
Under sonne to keep all the Jews in prison 
Louis IX. until they had paid a certain sum; at 
the same time freeing Christian debtors 
from their debts to Jews. In 1253 he banished all 
Jews from Carcassonne, but soon recalled them, 
probably at the request of the remaining inhabitants! 
St. Louis, however, issued an edict (1254) prohibit¬ 
ing them from performing Talmudical rites, from 
lending money on interest, from practising sorcery, 
and from engaging in monetary transactions. 

The reign of Philip the Bold brought no change 
in their status. The policy inaugurated by Ids 
father and the clergy to isolate the Jews from their 
Christian surroundings continued. The synodal 
constitutions of Bernard of Capendu, bishop of Car¬ 
cassonne in 1272, forbade the Jews to leave their 
houses during Holy Week, obliged them to rest on 
Sundays and Christian festivals, prohibited them 
from eating with Christians, and forbade Christians 
to employ Jewish physicians. 

The beginning of "the reign of Philip the Fail- 
promised relief to the Jews of Carcassonne. In 12S8 
he issued an ordinance forbidding the clergy to ar¬ 
rest Jews on any accusation without inquiry first 
being made by the seneschals. He also permitted 
the Jews to lend money at a moderate 
interest, and obliged their Christian 
debtors to pay their debts. It was 
soon evident that in this Philip was 
acting in his own interest: he wanted 
to enrich the Jews in order that he might derive 
more profit in plundering them. A system of im¬ 
positions was inaugurated by him which drove 
aw T ay many Jew’s from Carcassonne: these sought a 
refuge in the dominions of various counts, in order 
to avoid being sent as captives to Paris on account of 
not having paid their taxes (1290-92). During this 
time Philip himself apportioned the contributions to 
be paid b^ the principal Jew-s of Carcassonne, instead 
of leaving the matter to the syndics or procurators 
of the community, who were responsible for the 
payment of the taxes. This regime brought misery 
to the once prosperous community through the total 
banishment of the Jews from France and the con¬ 
fiscation of their property (1306). 

During the reign of Louis X. (1315) an important 
community w T as reestablished at.Carcassonne. Joseph 
lia-Kolien (“Emek lia-Baka,” ed. Let- 
Lonis X. teris, p. 73) includes it among the com¬ 
munities wdiicli had suffered from the 
persecutions of the Pastoureaux about 1320. Under 
Charles IV. the community or district of Carcassonne 
had to contribute the sum of 25,000 livres to the 
total tax of 180,000 livres imposed upon the Jews of 
Fiance. In 1394 the Jew 7 swereagain banished from 
Fiance, and since then no Jewdsh community has 
existed at Carcassonne. 

Among the prominent men connected with Carcas¬ 
sonne the following maybe mentioned: in the elev¬ 
enth century, Joseph ben Solomon; in the twelfth 


century, Abraham ben David of PosquiMes (RABaD) 
and Men* ben Isaac of Trinquetaille; in the thir¬ 
teenth, Elijah ben Isaac of Carcas- 
Men ^ sonno, Samuel ben Solomon Nassi of 
of Promi- Carcassonne, Abraham ben Isaac Hay- 
nence. yim of Carcassonne, Solomon ben 
Jacob, Mordecai ben Isaac Ezobi, and 
David ben Nathalie! Among the noted physicians 
of Carcassonne were Isaac, Jacob of Limef Dollan 
Bellan, and Leon Joseph, all of the fourteenth 
century. 

Bibliography : Bourges. Histoirc do Carcassonne , p. 505* 
Gustave Saige, Lcs Jnils du Languedoc , pp. 78 ct sen.: I)en- 
} fTyn^ S /u l ^ Sda,islc ¥ () " C} * -J tic \ Beclarricle, Lcs Juifscn 
el en Italic ’ p ' 23r: 0ross ’ 0aUla ' Ju - 

G * I. Bn. 

CARCASSONNE, ADOLPHE JOSEPH: 

French poet; born at Marseilles, 1826; died Sept. 
22,1891. His principal works are: (1) “Premieres 
Lueurs,” a selection of poems (1852); (2) “Le Juge- 
ment do Deea,” opera in four acts (I860); (3) “La 
File du Franc-Juge,” drama in four acts in verse 
(1861); (4) “Le Siege de Marseilles,” drama in five 
acts (1862); (5) “La Fetede Moliere,” a one-act play 
(1863); (6) “Gouttes d’Eau,” a selection of poems 
(1869); (7) “LaLepon de Geographic, ” an Alsatian 
tegend in verse, in memory of 1871 (1878); (8> 

“ Theatre d’Enfants,” short comedies in verse (1878); 
(9) “Moliere et la Medecine ” (1878); (10) “ Theatre 
Adolescents ” (1880); (11) “Pieces a Dire” (1881); 
(12) “Scenes a Deux,” a selection of plays for voting 
amateurs; (13) “Nouvelles Pieces a Dire” (1884f: 
(14) “Republique Enfantine,” short plays in verse 
(1885); (15) “Mariage de Fleurs” (1886); (16) 
“Theatre de Jeunes Filler” a selection of plays for 
young girls (1887). 

Bibliography: Larousse, Grand Diet. Universe l. 2d Supple¬ 
ment, p. i OO. ^ 

s * * I. Be. 

CARCASSONNE, DAVID: French physician; 
born Dec. 20. 1789, at Remoulins, a small tow r n in 
the Gard department, France; died Nov. 15, 1861, 
at Nimes. He w T as the son of a purveyor to the 
army of Napoleon I., and having joined the Grande 
Armee as military surgeon when twenty-three years 
of age, he followed the emperor to Russia in 1812, 
and was made a prisoner there. On his return to 
Nimes, where his parents had settled, Carcassonne 
gave up his practise and became a carpet-manufac¬ 
turer. He w r as a member of the Municipal Council 
of Nimes, under King Louis Philippe (1837-48). 
Carcassonne was the author of a w T ork entitled “Es- 
sai Historique sur la Medecine des Hebreux Anciens 
et Modernes,” Montpellier-Nimes, 1815, 

Bibliography : Registrc des Deliberations du Conscil Mu¬ 
nicipal de Rimes, 1837-48; S. Kalin, Notice sur lcs Israe¬ 
lites dc A uncs, pp. 35, 47. 

s - S. K. 


CARCASSONNE, LEON: French physician, 
municipal councilor, and member of the Academy 
of Nimes. Son of David Carcassonne; died at Mar¬ 
seilles May 7, 1894. He w r as the author of the fol- 
lowdng works: (1) “ Questions sur Diverses Branches 
des Sciences Medic-ales,” Paris, 1842; (2) “Compte- 
Rendu des Travaux des Conseils dTIygiMie et de 
Salubrite Publique de Nimes,” a treatise on the 
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work done by the health officers of Nitnes Nimes 
1866; (3) “Notice sur Philippe Boileau de Castcl- 
nau,” ib . 1882. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY i S’ Kahn, IVoItce sur les Israelites de Ames, 

pp*&>< 47 * B. K. 

CARCHEMISH: City of northern Syria, on 
the Euphrates. Its importance seems to have been 
based on its situation at the end of the most dnect 
route from the mouth of the Orontes to the Eu¬ 
phrates and to Hamm. Tins position explains why 
it was the scene of the battle about 605 b c. ( by the 
river Euphrates in Carchemisli ) between t 
Eo-yptian army of Neclio II. and the Babylonians 
under Nebuchadnezzar (Jer. xlvi. Sj. m tvhidl, ac¬ 
cording to II Chron. xxxv 20 (= I Esd . 2o) the 
Egyptians were the attacking party. In Isa. x a 
Carchemisli is included among various powerful 
kingdoms overthrown by Assyria. 

The city is mentioned as early as (about) 14< - -, 

when it was stormed by Pharaoh Thutmosis III., 
and later, in the time of Rameses II., 

Its as an independent kingdom allied to 
His tory, the Hittites. The Egyptians write 
“ Karakamisha,” or frequently Rara- 
kamislia. ” The Assyrians speak of “ Gargamish” (eai- 
l'ier “Kargamish”) as the principal city of noitliem 
Syria, “the Hatte-land.” It is mentioned as situated 

“on the right bank of the Euphrates, north of the 
modern river Sajur.” Its territory was ravaged by 
Tio'Hth-pileser I. about 1100 n.c. King Sangaia 
pafd tribute to Asurnazirpal (877) and to Shalmaneser 
(854). The last kiug Pisiri(s) paid tribute to Tiglath- 
nileser II. (740), but revolted against Sargon m <1<, 
which led to tlie loss of the independence of , Ca ^ ‘f , 
mish (Isa x. 0). The inhabitants were deported 
and the city was populated with Assyrian colonists, 
becoming the seat of an Assyrian governor. _ 

The commercial importance of Carchemisli is 
shown in the weiglit “ maneh of Carchemisli in use 
at Nineveh. In Greek times it seems to have had 
the name “ Europus ”; the modern form of tins name 
r, oSbei g “Jembis” or “Jhbas” (“Jerablus,” 

“ Jcrabobis,” liven by some English travelers, may 
be due to a confusion with the neighboring Hierap- 
ohs south of Carchemisli). The considerable rums 
were first identified witli Carchemisli by G. bmith 
on bis last -journey (1876); formerly Circesium was 
often mistaken for that city. In i Esd. i. 33 thename 
is rendered “Carcliamis”; in II Clnou. xxxv. -.0, 
A. V., “Cliareliemisli.” 

E. C. 

C ARD-PL AYING. See Games. 

CARDINAL, or CARDINEAL, 

BEN ISAAC : Translator; lived at the end of the 
twelfth century and tlie beginning of tlie thirteenth, 
probably in southern France. At the request of 
Joseph ben Baruch, who, according ^ tra ¬ 
ded from France to Jerusalem by way of E y y t 
1211 Cardinal translated from Arabic into 

l;;; ™»n km* ” t.* —on, 

which, with tlie exception of several small ±ia 0 


ments is no longer in existence, was used by Na¬ 
thanael ben Nehemiah Kaspi in bis commentary on 
the “Cuzari” entitled ‘“Edut le-Yisrael, and also 
by Judah ben Joseph Moscato in his commentary 
Kol Ycliudah.” 


bibliography; Wolf. Bibl Heb rv i- ^K^Dgonario, 
fstSbntf to, H&r Uebeplj p..40i; Zunz, 
Notes on Benjamin of Tadela, ed. Asher, n. _o . ^ 

G. 

CARDINAL VIRTUES : Virtues regarded as 
fundamental, and under which, as heads, all others 
may be arranged. Tlie term “ cardinal virtues is first 
used by Ambrose to denote that group of four 'li¬ 
mes which became familiar through the writings of 
Greek philosophers, and which were first formulated 
bv Plato. In accordance with his threefold divi¬ 
sion of the soul into its rational, combative, and ap¬ 
petitive elements, Plato recognized four fundamen¬ 
tal virtues: “ Apovvatg ” or “ aopia," wisdom; ' avdpeta, 
courage or fortitude, and this, as Zeller remarks, 
considered as a valor against the toes withm the 
soul- “ oufpoovvri” temperance; and SiKawcvvri, 
justice or' uprightness, conceived as resulting fiom 
the harmony of all the soul’s powers when wisely 
o-overned These four virtues became tlie classical 
expression of Greek ethical thought, irrespective 
of anv particular system. They are specially piem¬ 
inent in the Stoics; and it is through the influence 
of the latter that they are found m Jewish wnteis 
of the Hellenistic period (see Hellenism). 

Strictly speaking, there never was, as a native 
and independent growth m Judaism, any attempt 
made to deduce systematically the commandments 
of the 'Torah from one or more general principles. 

It is onlv when the Jewish mind meets the Gieek 
that Jewish thought attempts to present m Greek 
form, and also partly to recast into Greek ideas, the 
religious and moral conceptions of Israel. T 
writer in the second century before the present eia, 
the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, recognizes 
sophia. or wisdom, as the root of all virtues and 
identities it in his mind with the Spirit of God In 
describing its workings he goes so fai 
The in his personifications as almost .to 
Wisdom hypostatize it, and speaks of tlie fruits 
of of wisdom later as four (Wisdom vim 
Solomon. 7); “temperance and prudence, jus¬ 
tice and fortitude.” 

The unknown author of IV Maccabees shows the 
influence of Stoicism in his enumeration of the tour 
virtues in the following order: in the beginning o 
his work (i. 18) <j>p6v>im(, as the most inipoi tan , 
through which thlmind rules over the affections; 
then justice, fortitude, and temperance. He illus¬ 
trates the triumph of reason over the passions, 
tlie martyrdoms described in II Mace. . Q 
different again is the order of the four vntues. m IV 
M-rcc. v. 22: temperance, fortitude, justice, anc 

piety (see Freudenthal, “Die Flavius Josephus Bci- 
o-elegte Sclirift uber die Herrschaft der Veinunf 
1869 pp. 51-55). Schiirer says this “influence of 
Stoicism upon the author is in no other point so 
uenetrTting. . . . The reason to which he ascribes 
dominion over desire,” and which is to produce 
the virtues, is “not human reason as such, but 
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reason guiding itself according to tlie rule of the 
Divine law. ” 

Lastly, Philo, using his allegorical method, finds 
iu the four streams of Eden an indication of the 
four cardinal virtues (“De Allegoriis Legnm,” i. 
§ 19; compare “Quod Omnis Probus Liber,” § 10): 
while in the order of them he follows the Stoics, he 
departs from them in recognizing the insufficiencv 
of man to liberate himself lrom his sensual nature 
For this is needed the help of God, who plants and 
promotes the virtues in the soul of man. True 
morality is, as Plato teaches, “the imitation of 
Deity,” or. better, as the Rabbis say (Sifre, Dent. 
49). As He is called gracious, be thou gracious; as 
He is merciful, be thou merciful; as He is holy, be 
thou holy. ” 

While there seems to be no other work of a Jew¬ 
ish writer in which the four virtues are directly 
mentioned, it may not be improper in this connec¬ 
tion to note the tendency growing up in Jewish 
literature to enumerate certain virtues as striking 
manifestations of character. Thus the statement is 
given in Ned. 38a and other portions of the Tal¬ 
mud: “R. Johanau said, f The Holy One, blessed be 
He! lets his Presence dwell only with the stroim 
the rich, the wise, and the humble.'” In this con¬ 
nection may be mentioned the accept¬ 
ed definitions of Ben Zonm (Ab. iv. 1) : 

“ Wise is he who learns from every 
man; strong is he who masters his own 
spirit or ‘yezer, 7 (his evil inclination); 
rich is he who is contented with or 
rejoices in his lot,” It may be said that here is a 
group which is again and again found in the wri¬ 
tings of Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages. 

As the reverence for God was regarded as the be¬ 
ginning of wisdom (Ps. cxi. 10; Prov. i. 7), and as 
yezer, the evil inclination, was chiefly identified 
with the tendency to uncliastity, a special cluster of 
Jewish virtues is here presented: study, combined 
with fear of God; chastity; cheerfulness or content¬ 
ment; and humility or meekness. As these-would 
express the inivard disposition of the “ disciple of 
the wise,” there are also enumerations, especialh r in 
Ethics of the Fathers,” which seem to emphasize 
the fundamental virtues as they appear objectively 
in the deed or social institution. Such statements 
as that of Simon the Just (Ab. i. 2): “Upon three 
things the world rests—the study of the Law-, divine 
service, and deeds of love,” or that of another sage 
(Ab. i. 18): “ Upon three things is the 'world estab¬ 
lished; viz., truth, justice, and peace,” can well be 
taken to mirror the virtues winch appeared to the 
J ewish mind as fundamental. [Compare Paul’s triad 
of Christian virtues: faith, hope, and charity (I Cor 
xiii. 13).— K .] 

Reference may also be made to the classical pas¬ 
sage of the Talmud (Mak. 23b, 24a): “R. Simlai 
said, Six hundred and thirteen commandments w T ere 
given to Moses. King David came and reduced 
them to eleven (Ps. xv.). The prophet Isaiah fur¬ 
ther reduced them to six (Isa. xxxiii.). Micah (vi. 

8) reduced them to three: " He hath shewed thee, 0 
man, w-hat is good ... to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” Isaiah 
again reduced them to two (Isa, Ivi.). The prophet 


Amos placed them all upon one principle (Amos v 
4): “Seek me and live”; or, as the prophet Habak- 
kuk said, “The just shall live by his faith.” ’ ” 

- Bn?L . T ,9f !R :)l' HY ^ Zeller, Philosophic cl. Gricchcn , ii. 3 , 884; iiL 
7 *■ elm rer. The Jewish People in the Time of 

l p 7 ni. 379; j. Freudenfclial, Die Flavius 
Jose pit us beujelegte behrift -liber die Herrschaft der Ver 
nuntt, pp. ol, oo; H. Sidgwiek, History of Ethics{ p. 48 note 
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CARDOSO, ELIJAH ABOAB: Philanthro¬ 
pist and founder of the Hamburg synagogue; lived 
iu that city iu the first half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. He w r as descended from the Spanish family 
of that name, aud w-as one of the first Jewish set¬ 
tlers iu Hamburg. In 1630 Cardoso founded the 
first Portuguese synagogue in the city. In so doing 
he risked the displeasure of the senate, wdiicli did 
not care to grant the Jew-s jiermission to build a 
synagogue, lest the attention of the fanatical popu¬ 
lation of Hamburg should be attracted to them. 

■^ 1 RL J9 GR ;\ PH y ** Scluult, Jlldischc MerkwUrdigkeiten. i. 373 * 
r? CS( ? 1 ’ Jter Jmc/ch, x. 18; Feilchenfeld, Aus der A el* 
tcien Gesch. der Port.-Isr. Gcmcincle in Hamburg, p 8 

J - I. Bit. 


CARDOSO, ISAAC (FERNANDO) ; Physi¬ 
cian, philosopher, and polemic writer; born of 
Marano parents at Cclorico in the province Beira, 
Portugal, before 1615; died at Verona after 168(1 
He w-as a brother of Abraham Michael (Miguel) 
Cardoso. After studying medicine, philosophy, and 
natural scieuces at Salamanca, he settled as physi¬ 
cian at Valladolid iu 1632, but was soon called as 
chief physician (« pliysieo mor ”) to Madrid. While 
tlieie he published (1632) a lecture on Vesuvius and 
on the causes of the earthquake, and (1635) a trea¬ 
tise on the color green, wdiicli he dedicated to Isabel 
Hemiques, w r lio w r as celebrated iu the academies of 
Madrid for her intellect, and who lived later in Am¬ 
sterdam. . Iu the latter year he also composed a 
funeral discourse for Lope do Vega, which was ded¬ 
icated to the Duke de Sessa, and a treatise on the 
uses of cold W’ater, printed in 1637, and dedicated to 
King Philippe IV. Fernando (his Marano name) 
left Spaiu, probably to escape from the Inquisition, 
and went 'with his brother Miguel, wiio had also 
studied medicine, to Venice, where both openly em¬ 
braced Judaism, Fernando changing his name to 
Isaac.” After a short stay iu Venice he settled in 
Verona, where lie remained until his death, highly 
honored by Jews and Christians. 

Aside from the works already mentioned, Cardoso 
published a comprehensive treatise oil cosmogony, 
physics, medicine, philosophy, theology, aud natu¬ 
ral scieuces, printed at Venice in 1673 under the title 
Philosophic, Libera in Septem Libros Distributa, ” 
and dedicated to the doge and senate of that city. 

In this "work, which critically discusses the various 
philosophical systems, he appears as a decided op¬ 
ponent of the Cabala aud of the pseudo-Messiah 
Slmbbethai Zebi, although his brother Miguel was 
an adherent. Isaac also ridiculed the cabalistic, 
Pythagorean doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 

This “learned, God-fearing physician, 77 as lie is 
designated by the pious Moses Hagis (“Mishnat 
IJakamim,” p. 120a) defended his‘coreligionists in 
his great work, “Las Excelencias y Calunias de los 
Ilebreos,” printed in 1679 at Amsterdam, and dedi- 
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catecl March 17, 1678, to Jacob de Pinto In ten 
chapters ho emphasizes the “oxcelcncias (distin¬ 
guishing features) of the Jews, their selection by 
God their separation from all other peoples by spe¬ 
cial laws, their compassion for the sufferings o 
others, their philanthropy, chastity, faith, etc.; and 
in ten other chapters he refutes the calunias 
(calumnies) brought against them; viz., that they 
worship false gods, smell badly, are hard and un- 
feeling toward other peoples, have corrupted Scrip¬ 
ture, blaspheme holy images and the host, kil 
Christian children and use the blood for ritual pur¬ 
poses Tliis work, which was celebrated by the 
rabbi* J Bricli of Mantua in a Hebrew sonnet 
(“ Ozar Kelimad,” iii. 107), was sent by Cardoso soon 
after its appearance, July 23, 1079, to the rabbi 
Samuel Aboab in Venice, asking for an opinion. 
Aboab answered July 31, thanking him for the 
splendid gift. In another letter to Aboab, Dec. 24, 
1679, lie gave liis views on the derivation of some 
Spanish words from persons mentioned in the Bible. 
According to De Barrios, Cardoso also published 
“ Varias Poesias ” (1680). 

■rtht toctRAPHY * De Barrios, Rel. dc los Poctas y Escritorcs 
fSSS p: 55 ; Kayserling, Sephardim, pp. 189 etseq,, 
334 • idem,’ Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 33 et seq.; De Rossi, 
wSrterbuch, p. GO ; Griitz, Gcsch. derJuden , x. -98 etseq. 
Rev. EL JuiVCS , xii. 301 et seq. ^ 

CARDOSO, MIGUEL (later ABRAHAM): 
Shabbethaiau prophet aud physician; horn in Spain 
about 1630; died at Cairo 1706. He was a descend¬ 
ant of the Maranos in the Portuguese city of Celo- 
rico He studied medicine together with his brother 
Fernando Isaac, and while the latter was given to 
ins studies, Michael spent his time in singing sere¬ 
nades under ladies’ balconies. After having com¬ 
pleted his education, he left Spain for Venice. 
There probably at the instigation of his brother, he 
embraced Judaism and received the name “Abra¬ 
ham ” Later he established himself as a physician 
at Leghorn, but did not meet with much success 
until his recommendation by the duke of Tuscany 
to Otliman, the hey of Tripoli. 

Becoming thereafter fairly prosperous, Cardoso 
married two wives, and began to devote himself to 
cabalistic speculations, in which he appears to have 
been previously initiated at Leghorn by Moses Pm- 
iieiro. Willi the appearance of the Shabbetliaian 
movement, he assumed the character of a prophet, 
pretending to have had dreams and visions; and 
sent circulars in all directions to support the Mes¬ 
sianic claim of Shabbetliai. Cardoso's pretended or 
actual belief in the Messiah was not renounced even 
when Zebi embraced Islam; he justified the latter 
on the plea that it was necessary for him to be 
counted among the sinners, in order that lie might 
atone for Israel’s sins, according to Isa. liii. (in every 
point applicable to Shabbetliai Zebi). 

Later Cardoso, no longer satisfied with being only 
a prophet, gave himself out as “Messiah hen 
Ephraim,” asserting that the Messiah is he who 
teaches the true conception of God. Tins concep¬ 
tion Cardoso expounded in nearly all his writings: 
that the true God is not the “En-Sof,. hut the 
“ Keter‘Elyon ”; the first being a passive power 
which has no connection with the world. 


Being endowed with great eloquence, Cardoso- 
had many followers, but many enemies as well. 
An influential personage, Isaac Lumbroso, by spend¬ 
ing much, money, obtained his ban- 
His ishment from Tripoli. Cardoso then 
Wandering* wandered from place to place, trying- 
Life. to lead people astray by his prophe¬ 
cies and visions, but meeting no sue- 
cess as the rabbis had issued warnings against his- 
vagaries. In 1703 lie settled at Cairo and became 
the physician of the pasha of Egypt. Three years- 
later he was assassinated by Ms nephew during a. 
discussion on money matters. t t 

Cardoso was the author of many cabalistic and. 
polemical works, of which only two are still extant. 
“Boker Abraham” (Dawn of Abraham), a cabalistic 
work in two volumes (Neubauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS ” No 1441), an extract of which was publishecl 
bv Isaac Lopez in“Kur Mazref ha-Emunot,” and 
“Ha-Ketab ” (The Writing), published. 
His in Weiss's “Bet lia-Midrash,” 1865. 
Works. Cardoso’s other works were: (1) “Zell 

Eli”* (2) “Hokmato Shel Abraham 
Abinu”; (3) “Sefer lia-Ma’or”; (4) “Or Zah we- 
Mezukkak ”; (5) “ Wikkuah Kellali ”; (6) “ Sullani 
Ya‘akob ”; (7) “ Hereb Pipiyyot ”; (8) Elohe Abi ; 
(9) “ Shema‘ Kaddisliali”; (10) “ Tob Adonai la-Kol ; 
(11) “Derusli Amen”; (12) “Erez Yisrael”; (13> 
“Sod Hai ‘Alamin”; (14) “Derusli ha-Ketab”; (lo) 
“SoletNekiyyah”; and (16) “Baza de-Razin.” 

bibliography: Gratz, Gescli, der Judea, x. 228, §9, 301; 
B Kahana. Ehen ha-ToHm, pp. 53 etseq a Gaster, Hist, of 
Bevis Marks, pp. 109 ct seq. 


G. 

CARDOZA, DON AARON ; Consul for Tunis 
and Algiers at Gibraltar about 1805. He was a de¬ 
scendant of a Portuguese-Jewish family. Cardoza 
promoted the interests of the British government; 
and as delegate of General Fox, the governor of 
Gibraltar, concluded a treaty on Nov. 5, ISOo, with 
Sidi Mahomet, bey of Gran, for provisioning the gar¬ 
rison of Gibraltar and the British squadron m the 
Mediterranean. He proceeded to Oran on board the 
f r icrate “Termagant,” which was placed at his dis¬ 
posal by Lord Nelson. Cardoza was successful m 
saving the lives of three English sailors who were 
imprisoned at Oran and under sentence of death. A 
treaty was negotiated by him between the Portu- 
o-iiese government and the bey of Tunis. He was 
one of the principal landowners of Gibraltar. In 
1824 Cardoza was created a knight of the Legion or 
Honor by Louis XVIII. of France, and was rewarded 
with other orders of merit for his distinguished serv¬ 
ices. For many years he was president both of the 
Hebrew community and of the chamber of com¬ 
merce. 

-rtrtiography • Pamphlet by H. Baylis, 1830, with letters from 
B the Duke of Kent and other naval and military authorities 
±nqlo-Jewish Association Report, lSn 

G - L - 

CARDOZO : American Sephardic family, doubt- 
less connected with the Cardozosof Amsterdam and 
London, though the connection has not been made 
out- They trace back to Aaron Cardozo, a London 
merchant who went to New York about 17o». 
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Among his descendants have been several eminent 
citizens of Charleston, S. C., and a judge of New 
York state of some eminence. The sketch pedigree 
below (omitting branches that have died or mar¬ 
ried out of the faith) gives the chief branches of the 
family: 

E. Is. S. 


CARINTHIA (German, Karnten or Karn- 
then) : Acrownland of Austria. It has but a small 
number of Jews, whose ancestors, with the Jews of 
the neighboring crownlands, Carniola (Krain) and 
StjTia (Steiermark), shared the vicissitudes of their 

bretlll'Oia in the A.iasfcx*lsa.n empire. Tlxe first settle¬ 
ment of Jews in these countries took place at the 


Pedigree op the Cardozo Family. 


Aaron Cardozo = Sarali 
(d, July 20,1800) (b. July 25,1722; 

d. May 23,1761) 


d. 


Isaac Nunez C. = Sarah Hart 
(b. London, 1751; (b. 1763, d.lS23) 

New York city, 1832) 


Rachel Nunez C. (b. 1700) 
= 1st, Simon Cauffman ; 
2d, Joseph Phillips 


Michael Hart C. = Ellen Hart 
<b. Easton, Pa., 1800; (b. Black River, W. I., 1802 • 

d. New York city, 1865) d. New York city, 1861) 


Abigail Nunez C. 
= Hyman L. Seixas. 


Isaac Nunez C. Abraham Hart C. 

= Rachel Seixas (b. 1826, d. 1897) 

= Sarah Peixotto 
(b. 1828, d. 1900) 


Albert Jacob C. 

(d. 1885) 

= Rebecca Nathan 


l 

Michael Hart C. 
= Rosalie Hart 


Daniel Henry 
C. = Clara 
Lieber 


Abraham H. William 3 
C. = Isabel B. C. = Jen- 
Haslem nie Houseman 


daughters, Albert C. Benjamin C. 


Ernest A. C. Michael 
Hart C-, Jr. 


CARDOZO, DAVID DE JAHACOB LOPEZ: 

Dutch Talmudist and prominent communal worker; 
bom in Amsterdam, Holland, May 21, 1808; died 
there April 11, 1890. He was sent at an early age 
to the celebrated bet ha-midrash ‘Ez Hayyim, studied 
under Rabbi Berenstein at The Hague, and received 
his diploma of “ Morenu ” in 1839. The same year 
lie was appointed ab bet din of the Portuguese syna¬ 
gogue of Amsterdam, and in 1852 ab bet din and 
pieacher of that synagogue, Chumaceiro being made 
hakam, and Vaz Diaz and Montezinos dayyanim at 
the same time. He became dean of the intermediate 
classes of ‘Ez Hayyim, which office he held for nearly 
half a century. Cardozo was founder of the He- 
brali ‘Abodat ha-Kodesh, instituted for the study 
of Jewish law and its commentaries. After hav¬ 
ing been decorated by the king of Holland with 
the Royal Orcier of the Lion for services rendered 
to his country, he retired from his various offices in 


,T< J. H, M. C, 

CARDAN'S. See Cherethites. 

CARILLO, ISAAC : Lived in Amsterdam in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century; member 
of the Academia de los Floridos, founded by D. 
Manuel de Belmonte; administrator of the academy 
Temime Derech in 1683; and treasurer of the Mas- 
lal el Dal in 1684. Daniel Levi de Barrios who 
praises his intelligence and piety, addressed to him a 
Dialogo Harmonico.” Jacob Carillo, a relative 
was a publisher at Amsterdam in 1644. 


Bi ®¥°. g J aphy 1 ; . De Berios,Academia de los Floridos Odus- 
cula\ Kayserlmg, Bihl. Esp.-Poit.-Jud. p. 34. 1 
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end of the eleventh and during the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, as is proved by documents in which 
occur such names as “ Judenburg,” “Judendorf ” 
and “ Judenanger.” At first compelled to dwell in 
hamlets and villages, they were allowed, in the 
course of the fourteenth century, for financial and 
commercial reasons, to inhabit cities. 

The development of the legal status of the Jews' 
of Carintliia and Styria up to the year 1496 resem¬ 
bled that of the Jews of Austria generally. The 
privileges granted by Duke Friedrich July 1, 1244, 
and by King Ottocar I. March 29,1254, forming and 
regulating the laws governing the Jews of Austria 
! Proper, were extended to Carintliia, when, in 1335, 
it came into the possession of the house of Haps- 
burg. In civil affairs the Jews had their own juris¬ 
diction. Their judge (“ Judenmeister ”) decided ail 
cases among Jews, and was the intermediary be¬ 
tween them and the government, especially in re¬ 
gard to taxes and other state matters. 

# An edict (“ Ilandfeste ”) concerning the “rioffit, 
liberty, grace, and good habits” of the Jews of 
Carintliia and Styria, issued by the dukes Albrecht 
III. and Leopold III. at Vienna, June 24, 1377, was 
renewed and confirmed Oct. 23, 1396, by Duke Wil¬ 
helm after good consideration and advice of our 
counselors.” Neither the originals nor copies of 
these documents being extant, their detailed con¬ 
tents are not known. Presumably, the Jews, having 
been in 1370 the victims of persecutions and spolifT- 
tions, solicited the renewal of these edicts, which re¬ 
stored to them their former rights and freedom. 

In those parts of Carintliia not belonging to the 
bouse of Hapsburg the legal status of the Jews was 
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based upon special privileges, lbus, Duke Ilem- 
rich of Carinthia granted liis protection to the Jew 
Hoschlein and his heirs, and secured to 
Privileges, them all the rights enjoyed by the 
other Jews in Austria and Styria (Jan. 

QO 1328 ) He also promised them liis aid in collect¬ 
ing their outstanding clems ana claims m 
and elsewhere. In return they were required to 
pay him annually 80 marks in silver. 

The laws regulating the condition of the Austrian 
Jews were also in force in those districts that were 
included in the territory of Carinthia and that be¬ 
longed to the archbishop of Salzburg, the bishop or 
Bamberg, the counts of GOrz and Oldenburg, and 
others. The Church in Inner Austria was nevci 
hostile to the Jews. Although the statutes of the 
Salzburg provincial councils of 1267 and 1418 di¬ 
rected against the Jews applied also to Carinthia 
and Styria, they were never enforced there; and the 
clergy had frequent commercial dealings with the 

Jews. , , . 

As creditors of the burghers and the peasants, ot 
the nobility and the clergy, the Jews through their 
wealth gained great influence in times when money 
was scarce. Money-lending being the only business 
in which they were allowed to engage, and having 
uo guaranty of repayment of their loans, they were 
compelled to exact a high rate of interest, and thus 
they incurred the hatred of the people. In those 
days of ignorance and superstition the Jews were 
also accused of maliciously desecrating the host and 
of ritual murder. Violent persecutions in 1810, 166b, 
and 1897 were the consequence. 

Jewish taxes in Inner Austria are recorded m the 
“Rationalia” (Rent-Books) of the Austrian dukes m 
the years 1826-38. Under Friedrich 
Taxes. III. the Jews of these countries annu¬ 
ally paid 6,000 florins. In 1470 a per¬ 
sonal tax of 4,000 florins and in 1478 one of 3,000 
florins were imposed upon them. A special tax paid 
in 1446 was a contribution toward the dowry of 
Princess Katharina, sister of Friedrich III. 

The agitations in the cities against the privileges 
of the Jews resulted in several edicts limiting their 
commercial and judicial rights. An ordinance of 
Duke Wilhelm (March 17, 1396) prescribed that all 
bills of credit given by Christians to Jews must be 
sealed by both the city or market judge and the 
Jewish judge. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century a hos¬ 
tile movement also began to manifest itself among 
the provincial legislatures (“Landstande ); and the 
Jewish question, heretofore considered but a local 
affair, now became the concern of the country at 
lavtro 5 Complaints against the Jews were the con¬ 
stant subject of proceedings in the 
Opposition provincial diets, and they ended in the 
of the expulsion of the Jews. From St. \ eit, 

Estates. Carinthia, Emperor Friedrich III. is¬ 
sued a decree (Jan. 5, 1444), article 17 
of which is to the effect that any Jew possessing a 
bill of credit given by one Christian to anothei and 
transferred to him (the Jew), must sue for recovery 
in the court to which the Christian creditor resorts, 
and not in a court of his own choice. Article 16 
ordains that without the consent of liis feudal 
III.—37 


master a peasant may neither sell his estate nor give a 
bill of credit to a Jew. 

On July 8, 1491, Friedrich III. ordained, that, 
“for better control and security,” all debt-claims of 
the Jews should be entered in a special book known 
as the “ Judenbuch,” and that bills of credit not so 

entered should Eav-e no To restrain USUry, 

the same ordinance greatly reduced the late of In¬ 
terest, and prohibited the charging of compound 

interest. , 

In consequence of these lengthy transactions with 
Friedrich III. the provincial diets came to the con¬ 
clusion that only expulsion could definitely solve the 
Jewish question, but that this emperor would never 
sanction such a measure. His son and. successor, 
Maximilian I., however, yielded to their demand. 
After preliminary transactions at the diets held at 
Marburg in April and Nov., 1494, and at Giatz in 
Au«\, 1495, the emperor accepted the offer of 38,000 
florins from Styria and one of 4,000 florins from 
Carinthia, to indemnify him for the loss of Jewish 
contributions to his treasury, and ordered the expul¬ 
sion of the Jews “ on account of their misdeeds. 

In March, 1496, he issued from Schwlibiscli-Werda 
a decree according to which the Jews, “for having 
repeatedly insulted and desecrated the holy sacra¬ 
ment, tortured and killed Christian children and 
used their blood for hidden, damnable purposes, and 
with falsified letters, seals, and otherwise having 
cheated people, and impoverished and ruined many 
noble and other families,” were required within six 
months to leave Carinthia and to withdraw from 
Styria by the following Epiphany (Jan. 6). v\'hat 
the Christians “honestly owe” to the Jews, they 
are to pay, up to Aug. 24, 1496; failing to do so, 
their property is to be given into the hands of the 
messenger of the court, Virgil Haffner, who shall 
sell the same, pav the debt to the Jews, and return 
the remainder to the debtor. The real estate of the 
Jews became the property of the king. 

A considerable number of Jews lived at villach, 
the center of commerce in Carinthia, situated within 
the territory of the bishop of Bamberg. They had 
there a synagogue and a cemetery near the village 
Judendorf. Persecutions took place 

Various in 1338 at Wolfsberg; and in the fatal 
Com- year 1349 they extended to the Carm- 
munities. thian possessions of the archbishop of 
Salzburg, as is indicated in the treaty 
of peace made at Friesach Nov. 14, 1349, in which 
Archbishop Ortolf declares that “hewill not meddle 
with the affairs of the Jews.” Probably also Salz¬ 
burg Jews were injured or slain in these tumults m 

the Bamberg territory. „ 

But during the period following, the bishops of 
Bamberg vigorously protected their Jewish subjects. 
On Feb. 12, 136S. Bishop Ludwig made an agree¬ 
ment with the dukes Albrecht III. and Leopold III., 
according to which the ducal governor of Carinthia 
was to aid the subjects of the bishop, be they 
Christians or Jews, in obtaining satisfaction from 
their debtors. The same stipulation was made in 
the agreement of Feb. 3,1436, between Duke Fried¬ 
rich and Bisliop Anton of Bambei g. 

These favorable conditions continued during the 
fifteenth century, until the Jews, accused of having 
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killed Simon of Trent, were also expelled from 
the districts of Bamberg under Bishop Philipp von 
Henneberg in 1478. It seems that this decree of 
banishment was not strictly carried out; since it 
was frequently republished, in 1535, 1565,1566,1585, 
1593, 1687, 1699, 1700, 1711, 1712, 1713, and 1748. 

Jews settled in the district of Salzburg in the 
thirteenth century. From a brevet of Archbishop 
Ortolf von Weisseneck dated June 25, 1346, it is 
known that upon payment of a considerable annual 
tax they enjoyed the privilege of owning houses, 
and the right of free movement and commerce. In 
Friesach they had a synagogue. In 1498 these Jews 
were expelled, being forced to sign a declaration 
that they would never return. After having paid 
their debts, they were allowed to take their goods 
with them; but they had to surrender the pledges 
in their hands. 

Jews passing through the countries from which 
they had been driven were strictly watched; only a 
temporary sojourn in certain market-towns being 
allowed, and then the payment of a personal tax 
was required. 

For almost three.centuries the decree of banish¬ 
ment remained in force. When Emperor Joseph II. 
proclaimed the Act of Toleration May 16, 1781, the 
Styrian deputies remonstrated against it, where¬ 
upon the emperor gave this decision : 
u Since, according to the provincial 
admission, privileges, Jews neither exist nor are 
tolerated in this country at the pres¬ 
ent time, there is no question of the admission or 
toleration of the Jewiy in this country.” Neverthe¬ 
less a patent of Sept. 9, 1783, set forth that “natives 
and foreigners, Christians as well as those of another 
religion, may visit the annual markets at Gratz, 
Klagenfurth, Laibach, and Linz.” On the other 
by circulars of Oct, 20, 1784, and of June 4, 
l<8i, Jews were prohibited from “entering the coun* 
try, trading from house to house, buying old silver 
and other things.” These prohibitions were repub¬ 
lished with the gubernatorial ordinances of 1823 and 
1828. 

The imperial patent of March 4, 1849, about the 
political rights granted by the constitution, gave to 
the Carintliian Jews social and legal equality; but 
they were not allowed to own real estate until the 
constitution of Dec., 1867, removed this last vestige 
of intolerance. " 

According to the census of 1890 the total number 
of Jews in Carintliian towns was 179, divided as 
follows: 


Klagenfurth and environs. .122 

Spital... 6 

Villach.. 20 

Tarvis. ' 4 

Prsevali.’" 5 


Pfarrdorf. 5 

Bleiberg. 5 

Wolfsberg. 2 

Volkermarkt...." 5 

St. Veit. 5 


They, together with the Jews of Styria and Cari- 
nola, belong officially to the Israelitish congregation 
of Gratz. 

BmiJOGRAPHY : Mischer and Ulbrich, OestCITeiChiSClies Staats- 
kS- ScI1 ?rer, RechtsyerhWtnisse derJudenin 
den Beiitsch-Oesterreichischen LCmdern , 1901, pp. 455-517 

E * c - S. Man. 

CARITES; People mentioned in II Kings xi. 
4, 19. The Kari (R. V., “Carites”; margin, “exe¬ 
cutioners”; A. V., “captains”) are mentioned be¬ 


tween the captains over hundreds and the “ runners ” 
{i.e., satellites) as body-guards of the king. In II 
Sam. xx. 23, where the well-known troop of the Che- 
rethites (A. V. ; “Keri ”)and Pclethites is mentioned, 
the text reads “Kari” (R. V. margin, “Carites”) 
for “ Cheretiiites.” The most plausible explanation 
is that, in all three passages, there is only an abridged 
orthography for the usual “ Kerethi(m) -Chere- 
tliite(s) (compare Vulgate, the Ilexapla, etc.; Taro*, 
[except II Kings xi. 4, “heroes”]). Others 
Driver, 011 II Sam. xx.) consider that the reading 
Carite(s)” (II Sam. xi. 4) is intended, and they as¬ 
sume that, instead of the Philistine mercenaries here, 
a similar troop of Carinas, the famous pirates and 
mercenaries of earlier Greek antiquity, is mentioned, 
as by Herodotus ii. 152, 171; Thucydides, iv. 8; 
Ilesychins, under “ Karitai” and “ Archilochus. ” This 
might also point to affinity with the Philistines who 
came from the same quarter of the FEgean Sea. The 
Septuagint understands “CI 101 I” not as collective 
singular, but as the name of an officer. 

E - c - W. M. M. 

CARLBURG, JUDAH LOEB. See Karls- 

BURG. 

CARLOS, DAVID COHEN; Spanish writer; 
lived at Hamburg in the first half of the seventeenth 
century. He translated into Spanish the Song of 
Songs under the title “ Cantares de Selomo, Tra- 
duzido de Lengua Caldayca en Espagnol,” Ham¬ 
burg, 1631. The bibliographer Wolf says that 
Carlos’ work appeared as a manuscript in the cata¬ 
logue published at The Hague in 1728. 

Bibliography: Wolf* Bibl. Hcbr. iv. No. 502b; Kayserling, 
Sephardim, p. 212; Fiirst, Bibl, Jud. i. 143. 

G * I. Bn. 

CARLSRUHE, GERMANY. See Karls¬ 
ruhe. 

GARLSTADT, CROATIA. See Karlstadt, 
under Croatia. 

C ARMANIAN S (R. V., C ARMONIANS) : A 

people mentioned in II Esd. xv. 30. The Carma- 
nians are represented as joining battle with the 
“nations of the dragons of Arabia.” The dragons 
gain the upper hand, but are themselves defeated 
later (xv. 33). This has been taken to refer to tlie 
time of the Sassanids. Sapor I. (240-273) invaded 
Syria and took Antioch, but was repulsed by Ode- 
natlms and Zenobia. Zenobia v^as afterward de¬ 
feated by Aurelian and taken captive. 

The name is still preserved in “ Kirman, ” a dis¬ 
trict in the southeastern part of Persia, on the shores 
of the Persian Gulf. 

E - G - n - G. B. L. 

CARMEL. See Periodicals. 

CARMEL, MOUNT : A well-known mountain 
ridge in Palestine; (“ the garden” or “ garden 

land, with the definite article) is usually given in the 
Bible. It is known in later Hebrew as and 

in modern Arabic as “Kurmul,” but more usually 
“Jabal Mar Elyas.” Extending from the plain of 
Esdraelon to the Mediterranean, it terminates in a 
steep promontory in that sea, about nine miles south¬ 
west of Acre. The formation is of limestone with 
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an admixture of flint. The highest point is 1,742 
feet above the sea, and the slope is covered with 
a luxuriant vegetation. Oaks, pines, olives, and 
laurels abound. 

Carmel is renowned in Jewish history, and occurs 
frequently in the imagery of the Prophets (Isa. 
xxxiii. 9, xxxv, 2; Jer. xlvi. 18, 1. 19; Amos i. 2, 
ix. 3; Micah vii. 14; Nahum i. 4; Song of Solomon 
vii. 5). It fell to the lot of the tribe of Asher (Josh, 
xix. 26), “the king of Jokneam of Carmel” being 
one of the Canaanitish chiefs who was defeated by 
Joshua (Josh. xii. 22). It is also famous as the place 
where the prophet Elijah brought Israel back to its 
allegiance to Ymvir, and where he slew the priests 
of Baal (I Kings xviii. 40). Here within the numer¬ 
ous grottoes he lived concealed during the reign of 
Ahab; and here, too, at his word were consumed 
the two “captains” with their “fifties” (II Kings i. 
9-12). Here also Elisha received the visit of the 
Sliunammite woman, whose son he restored to life 
(II Kings iv. 25). 

It is reasonable to suppose that from very early 
times Carmel was considered a sacred spot. This is 


Bibliography : Chevne and Black, Encyc. Bihl.; McClintock 
and Strong, Gyc Hastings, Diet. Bihl.; Porter, Handbook 
for Syria : Robinson, Biblical Researches in Palestine , Mt. 
Sinai , and Arabia Petrcea , iii, 160, 189 ; Smith Dictionary 
of me Bible ; Thomson, The Land and the Book , l. 493; 
Tristram, The Land of Israel p. 496. 

E. G. II. A. 

CARMI: 1. A son of Reuben who came to 
Egypt with Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 9; Ex. vi. 14; I Chron. 
v. 3). Also the name of a family of which Carmi 
was the head (Num. xxvi. 6). 2. A Judahite 

(I Cliron. ii. 6), son of Zabdi, according to Josh, 
vii. 1, and father of Achan, who is called “ Aehar” 
in I Chron. ii. 7. The latter name being, perhaps, 
related etymologically to "Diy ('oker), “ the troubler.” 
3. In I Chron. iv. 1 Carmi is a misreading for Che- 
lubai (see Benziuger, “Die Bucher der Chronik Er- 
klart,” Tubingen, 1901). 


CARMI : Title of a small Hebrew review, pub¬ 
lished for some months in 1882 at Adrianople, under 
the editorship of Baruch Mitrani. 

Bibliography : Franco, Histoire des Israelites de VEmpire 
Ottoman. M Fr> 



mount Carmel from the Sea. 

(From a photograph.) 


evidenced by the facts that an altar to Ynwn ex¬ 
isted there before tlie introduction of the worship of 
Baal into the kingdom (I Kings xviii. 30); that 
Elijah chose it for the place of the assembly of the 
people; and that Elisha visited it from Jericlio before 
croing to Samaria (II Kings ii. 25) and even made it his 
abiding-place (II Kings iv. 23). In later times. Py¬ 
thagoras, according to his biographer Ianiblicus, 
was attracted to it by its sacred reputation; and 
Vespasian went thither to consult the oracle of .God, 
“without image or temple” (Tacitus, “Hist.” ii. 7). 

The exact site of the contest between Yiiwii and 
Baal, where fire, descending from heaven, proved 
the God of Israel to be the true God (I Kings xviii. 
^7-40), has not been identified. Traditions, preseived 
in the monastery founded on Mt. Carmel in 1156 by 
Bertliold, count of Limoges, and among the Druses 
of the neighboring villages, indicate, as the scene, 
the eastern end of the ridge, at a spot called El- 
Maharrakah (“ the burning ”). 


CARMI. See Karmi. 

CARMI (CR^MIETJX), MORDECAI B. AB¬ 
RAHAM. See Cremieux, Mordecai b. Abraham. 

CARMOLY, ELIAKIM: French scholar; born 
at Sulz (then in the French department of the Upper 
Rhine) August 5,1802; died at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
Feb. 15, 1875. His real name was Goscliel David 
Belir (or Baer); the name “ Carmoly, ” borne by his 
family in the fourteeenth and fifteenth centuries, 
was adopted by him when quite young. He stud¬ 
ied Hebrew and Talmud at Colmar; and, owing to 
the fact, that both French and German were spoken 
in his native town, lie became proficient in those 
languages. Carmoly went to Paris, and there assid¬ 
uously'"studied the old Hebrew manuscripts in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, where lie was employed. 
Several articles published by him on various sub¬ 
jects in scientific papers made him known; and on 
the establishment of a Jewish consistory in Belgium, 
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he was appointed rabbi at Brussels (May IS, 1832). 
In this position Carmoly rendered many services to 
the newly founded congregation, chiefly in provi¬ 
ding schools for the poor. Seven years later, having 
provoked great opposition by his new 
Leaves scheme of reforms, Carmoly resigned 
Ministry the rabbinate and retired to Frankfort, 
for where he devoted himself wholly to 
Literature. Jewish literature and to the collection 
of Hebrew books and manuscripts, in 
which lie was passionately interested. 

Carmoly s works have been severely attacked by 
the critics; and it must be admitted that his state¬ 
ments can not always be relied upon. Still, he ren¬ 
dered many services to Jewish literature and his¬ 
tory; and the mistrust of his works is often un¬ 
founded. Carmoly was the author of the following 
works: (1) “ Tolcdot Gedole Yisrael,” a biographical 
dictionary of eminent Jews, ancient and modern, 
Metz, 1828 (only one volume, extending to “Aaron 
ben Hayyim,” was published): (2) “ WeSsely et Ses 
Ecrits, ” Nancy, 1829; (3) “ Sibbub Bab Petahyah,” 
the travels of Pethahiali of Regensburg, translated 
into French and accompanied by the Hebrew text, 
Paris, 1831; (4) “ Eldad lia-Dani“ Relation d’Eldad 
le Danite, Yoyageur du IX* Siecle, Traduit en 
Fran^ais. Suivie du Texte et de Notes,” Brussels, 
1834: (5) “Memoire sur un Medaillon 
His en lTIonneur de Louis-le-Debonnaire, ” 
Works. ib. 1839; (6) “Maimonides und Seine 
Zeitgenossen,” translated from the 
Hebrew into German, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1840; 
(7) “Les Mille et Un Contes, Reeits Clmldeens.” 
Brussels, 1842; (8) “‘Aktau de-Mar Ya‘akob,” a 
kind of Midrash in six chapters on the Cliazars, 
published for the first time from two manuscripts! 
ib. 1842; (9) “Eldad et Medad, on le Joueur Con- 
verti,” translated from Leo di Modena’s work, 
with a biographical notice on the author, ib. 1844* 
(10) “Le Jardin Enchante,” Contes, ib. 1845; (11) 

“ Sefer ha-Kuzarim: Des Khozars au X° Siecle, 
Suivi d’une Lettre du Ministre d’LAbd el-Rahman 
III. au Roi de Kliozarie et 3a Reponse du Prince,” 
ib. 1845; (12) “ Ilistoire des Medecins Juifs, Anciens 
et Modernes,” ib. 1844; (13) “Halikot Erez Yisrael: 
Itinera ires de la Terre Sainte des XIIP-XVIP 
Siecles,” translated from the Hebrew, ib. 1847; (14) 
“Dibre ha-Yamim le-Bene Yahya,” genealogy and 
biography of the Yahva family, Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1850; (15) “ Ha-‘ Orebim u-Bene Yonah” 
(The Crows and the Doves), genealogy of the Rapo- 
port family, Rodelheim, 1861; (16)"“Imre Sliefer” 

( Words of Beauty), on Hebrew versification, by Ab- 
shalom Mizrahi (fourteenth century), with an intro¬ 
duction and an appendix containing literary essays 
and poems by the editor, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1868j (17) “La France Israelite; Memoire pour Scr- 

ii- l’Histoire de IS otre IJlfcteratnre, ” Paris, ISOS • 

(18) “ Mebasseret Zion ” (O Zion, That Bringest Good 
Tidings), a collection of letters from Jerusalem on 
the Lost Ten Tribes, Brussels, 1841. 

Besides these works, Carmoly contributed to many 
periodicals, and edited the “ Revue Orientale ” (Brus¬ 
sels, 1841-46, 3 vols.), in which most of the articles 
were furnished by himself. The most important 
of these contributions, which constitute works by 


themselves, were (1) “ Vocabulaire de la Geoaraphie 
Rabbinique de France”; (2) “Essai sur l’llistoire 
des Juifs en Belgique”; (3) “Mille AnsdesAnnales 
Israelites dTtalie”; (4) “Del’Etatdes Israelites en 
Pologne”; (5) “Des Juifs du Maroc, d’Alger, de 
Tunis, etde Tripoli, Depuis Lear Etablissement dans 
Ces Contrees Jusqu'a Nos Jours ” 


liiiM-HHiiuniv: me mneranjoj Benjamin of TudeJa , ed 
A slier, il. 299; Fuemi, Kcncsct Yisrael, p/ 134; a mono¬ 
graph in Jahrbuch dcr Vorgcscnchclubs , Oct. 1, 1902. 

s - 1. Bn. 

CARMOLY, ISSACHAR BAR BEN JU¬ 


DAH : Alsatian rabbi; born at Bibcauville, Alsace, 
Sept, 15, 1735; died at Sulz May, 1781. At the 
age of ten he was advanced in his training for the 
rabbinate sufficiently to follow the elaborate lectures 
of Jonathan Eybescliiitz. Later, Carmoly studied 
successively at Frankfort, under the direction of 
Jacob Joshua, author of “Pene Yehoslmh,” and at 
Metz, under Samuel Ilelman, who conferred upon him 
the title of rabbi. On returning home, in compli¬ 
ance with the wish of his father, Carmoly began the 
study of medicine under the direction of Jacob 


Assur, a physician of Nancy, but had to give it up, 
being engrossed with his falmudical studies. The 
only benefit he derived from his tutor was a fair 
knowledge of mathematics, of which he made use 
later. 

Carmoly married the daughter of a rich hanker 
named Joseph Rameau. The latter persuaded the 
bishop of Sulz to create a rabbinate in his see; and 
Carmoly was appointed rabbi of Sulz. 

Carmoly was the author of a commentary on the 
Toselta to the treatise Bezah, published, together 
with the text, under the title “Yam Yissakar” 
(Sea of Issachar; Metz, 1769). The grandson of the 
author, Eliakim Carmoly, claimed to have had in 
his possession the following manuscripts of his 
grandfather: (1) “ Yam Yissakar,” a commentary on 
the Tosefta on the treatise Makkot; (2) “Keter 
Torah ” (The Crown of the Law), a poem containing 
the names of all the hooks of the Holy Scripture, 
the Mishnah, and the Talmud (-“This poem,” says 
Eliakim Carmoly, “is still recited in the district of 
Sulz on the eve of the Feast of the Law ” [Sim- 
hat Torali]); (3) “ Ha-Talmudi ha-Melummad ” (The 
Learned Talmudist), a collection of Halakah, ifag- 
gadah, and commentaries; (4) “Mattch Yissakar” 
(The Staff of Issachar), lialakicdecisions; (5) “Sefer 
Yad ha-Tttim” (Book of the Hand of the Times), a 
treatise on the Jewish calendar; (6) “ Bene Yisrael ” 
(The Children of Israel), novella? on many Talmud- 
leal treatises; (7) “ Ohel Yissakar” (The Tent of 
Issachar), a treatise on mathematics; (8) “Ivarmi 
Sheli ” (Mine Own Yine} r ard), novella? on the Penta¬ 
teuch, literary essays, poems, etc. 


Bibliography r !Nepi-Gliirontii. Toleclnt Gedole Yisrael, p. 

149; Steinsclmeider. Cat. Bndl. col. 1001; Eliakim Carmoly, 
in Revue Orientale , ii. 345-349; idem, Iii. 240-244. 

I- G. I. Br. 


CARMONA ; City in the archbishopric of Se¬ 
ville, Spain, where Jews resided in very early times. 
In an old “Fuero de Carmona” it was ordained 
that no Jew should command a Christian in Carmona 
or in any of the territory under its jurisdiction. 
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The Jews of Carmona, who were very wealthy 
and lived in a separate quarter, were in June, 1391, 
either murdered or forced to accept baptism, and 
their synagogue was destroyed in the following De¬ 
cember. With the same celerity which had char¬ 
acterized the persecution of Jews in 1391, the perse¬ 
cution of the Maranos spread to Carmona from 
Cordova in 1474, the local Maranos being plundered 
and killed in a most horrible manner. “ Would that 
you, illustrious king, had seen the sack and devas¬ 
tation of the city of Carmona! ” cries the poet Anton 
de Montoro in a poem dedicated to the king; “not 
one thought to cry halt to these excesses.” 

"Ribliogr yphy : Amador de los "Rios, Historia, i. 376, ii. 360; 

No. 1318 (read 1390 for 1395); Fidel Site 
La Expafia Hebrea , pp. 211 ct scq.; Cancwncro de Anton 
do Montoro , p. 90, Madrid, 1900. ^ K 


CARMONA: A family of Jewish financiers 
prominent in Turkey at the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. It is of Spanish origin, and proba¬ 
bly came from the city of the same name in Anda¬ 
lusia. The earliest known member was Behor 
Carmona, or, more exactly, “Tchelebi” (Lord) 
Behor Carmona, who had the Turkish title “Shap- 
tehi Baslii” (chief purveyor of alum). Carmona 
was at the same time banker to the court and gen¬ 
eral tax-gatherer, sharing these offices with two 
other Jews, Ezekiel Gabbai and Isaiah Ajiman. 
In time of war Carmona and Gabbai followed the 
armies, establishing themselves near headquarters. 
After the destruction of the corps of the janizaries, 
in 1826, by order of the sultan Mahmud two negroes j 
of the palace strangled Carmona one night in his own 
house. His property was confiscated. 

Thirty years later (1856), during the reign of Sul¬ 
tan ‘ Abd al-Majid, a member of the Carmona family 
who had become an English subject went to Lon¬ 
don and attracted the attention of the Board of 
Deputies of the British Jews. The board obtained 
from the Ottoman government a firman granting an 
annual pension of 25,600 francs from that year to 
the descendants of the Tchelebi Behor. 

At the beginning of the reign of Sultan ‘Abd al- 
3amid (1876), Behor Carmona’s son, David (Turk¬ 
ish, Davidtchon) Effendi, was a member of the 
Ottoman Parliament convened under the new consti¬ 
tution. Although this parliament held only a few 
sessions, David’s title of senator secured for his fam¬ 
ily after his death a pension from the government. 

Another member of the family was Joseph Car¬ 
mona, born at Constantinople in 1860. He was an 
amateur writer and translator. Under the title El 
Assedio de Rhodes” he translated in 1878 from the 
French into Judfflo-Spanish a novel entitled “Le 
Siege de Rhodes,” treating of the customs of the 
Jews of Rhodes under the dominion of the knights, 

ny r*ierre Belli clin, a, bookseller of Constantinople. 

There are several families of the name of Carmona 
at Salonica and Constantinople. 


Bibliography : Franco, Hist, dcs Israelites de VEnipi) c Otto- 


CARNABAT, CARNOBAT, or KARNA- 
BAT: Town of eastern Rumelia or southern Bul¬ 
garia. According to tradition, Jews first established 


themselves at Carnabat about 1580; but the oldest 
tombstones decipherable bear date of 1686. Eliezer 
of Calo was chief rabbi of Carnabat about 1800; 
Jacob Finzi, about 1820; and Joseph Hayyim ben 
Hasson of Salonica, from 1840 to 1876. The last- 
named was an exceptionally learned rabbi, whose 
memory is still cherished. He left several Hebrew 
works in manuscript, which are in the possession of 
his son Isaac ben Hassan at Boorghas. During the 
Turco-Russian war, 1876-78, the Circassians ravaged 
the city, inflicting all manner of outrages upon the 
Jews. 

The community has now no chief rabbi, as was 
customary under the Ottoman rule, but is governed 
by an elective synagogal council subject to the ap- 
proval of the government. It has a S) r nagogue, 
built in 1882, a communal school of 70 boys (in 
1901); Le Progres, a reading club; “ Bikkur-Holim, ” 
a society for sick relief; and “Kabarim,” a burial 

society. . 

The Jews number 400 in a total population of 
6,500. Most of them are engaged in the calico and 
grocery trades. The only large merchant is Heze- 
kiali Presen to, dealer in cereals, wool, and hides, 

D. M - FR - 

CARNXOLA. See Laibach. 

CARNIVAL : Among the Romans, a period of 
o-aiety during the weeks before Lent, in which the 
Jews were made to play a contemptuous part. 
"While the carnival had existed from the earliest 
medieval period, its scope was considerably extended 
by Pope Paul II. at Rome, who established foot¬ 
races in addition to the usual games. The papal 
officials desired to amuse the populace by bolding 
races for various classes on different days. On 
Tuesdays Jews raced for a prize of valuable robes 
(“ pallia ”). The races were not supposed to degrade 
the participants, but were merety a part of the 
program. The Jews ran in red cloaks, which all, 
save physicians, had to wear. No contestant was 
to be older than twenty 3 "ears, and the entiie com¬ 
munity had to contribute toward the expenses. 

The Jews’ first race took place in the Via Lata 
Feb. 9, 1466. The next year the course exceeded a 
mile and was on another street. B 3 r statute the 
Jews were taxed 1,100 florins in support of the 
races. 

At first the Jews enj 03 r ed these contests. Later, 
however, the}" were subjected to all sorts of cruel¬ 
ties b 3 r the populace; and in 154 1 a Jew died dur¬ 
ing the progress of a race. This was the last 3^ ear 
inwliich Jews raced in the carnival. The carnival 
was an institution of most of the cities of Ital\ ; and 
Jews, wherever settled, participated in the races. In 
Rome, contests were held later in the A ia Navona 
and on the Monte Testaccio. ’ 

'jyiie races were not the only amusements in the 

carnival in which Jews participated. Besides pay¬ 
ing tribute from the earliest times, the Fattori, rab¬ 
bis etc of the congregation were compelled to 
march on foot before the'ear of the senators along 
the entire Corso. Finally, on Jan. 28, 1668, Pope 
-Clement IX. ordered that the Jews be no longer 
made the sport of the populace, but that a yearly 
tax of 300 scudi be collected instead. The elders 
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had to pay this tax oil the first da}' of the carnival 
in each year to the papal authorities; with due decla¬ 
rations of loyalty and submission. The statement 
that, these expressions were followed by kicking 
the rabbi must be accepted as fiction; the latest 
sources do not disclose this practise as customary. 
In 1/12 the Jewish deputies were ordered to appear 
in citizens clothes, and not in their robes of office. 

This annual procession soon drew upon itself the 
scorn of the populace, and on several occasions the 
Jewish deputies were badly treated. It was con¬ 
tinued, however, up to the accession of Pius IX 
(1846). 

Bl BUOGRArHY: Berliner, Gcscli . der Juden in Rom, ii., part 
r- v u y P Q . rt 4 PP* 4 1 -51,142 r Vogelstein and Rieger, 

Gesih. dci Juden in Rom, ii. 137 ctscQ. 

A * A. M. F. 

CARO, ABRAHAM: B. RAPHAEL: Turk¬ 
ish rabbi; flourished at Adrianople in the first half 
of the eighteenth century. He was a descendant of 
R. Joseph Caro, and was the stepson and pupil of 
R. Eliezer b. Jacob Nahum, author of “ Hazon 
jNahum" (Constantinople, 1748-45), whom lie prob¬ 
ably succeeded as rabbi of Adrianople. Several 
treatises written by R. Abraham Caro and quota¬ 
tions from others of his works, none of which was 
published separately, are to be found in his step¬ 
father’s work. Abraham Caro died young. 

BiBupcRArHY: Azuiai Itct-GedoUm (ed. Beniaeob), 

p. Id; Fuenn, Kencset 1 Israel, p. 60, Warsaw, 1SS6. J 

P. Wr. 


L. G. 

CARO, AEYEH LOB BEN HAYYIM: 

Preacher at Posen in the second half of the eight¬ 
eenth century. He was the author of a work, “El 
ha-Millu im (Ram of Consecration), a homiletic com¬ 
mentary on the Pentateuch and the Song of Songs, 
published, with additions entitled “Abne Zedek,” 
by his grandson Abraham ben Isaac Zelig Caro 
Krotoschin, 1845. 

Bibliography: Perles, in Monatsschrift, xiv. 261; Zedner 

Cat. Hcbr. Books Brit. Mas. p. 167. e ’ 

L * G * I. Br. 

CARO, DAVID: Prussian pedagogue; born 
about 1782 at Fordon, grand duchy of Posen: died 
Dec. 25, 1839, at Posen. He belonged to the school 
of the Meassefim, and devoted his great literary 
talents to the enlightenment of his brethren, to t-lie 
reform of Judaism, and to the cultivation of the 
Hebrew language. Under the pseudonym “Amittai j 
ben Abida Ahizedek ” he defended the Hamburg Re- I 
form Temple in “Berit Emit.” (Covenant of Truth, I 
Dessau [“Constantinople” on title-page] 1820)' 
the first part of which, “Berit Elohim” (Covenant 
of God), was published by the author himself, and 
the second part, “Berit ha-Kehunnah” (Covenant 
of the Priesthood), or “Tckurmat ha-Rabbanim ” 
(Character of the Rabbis), by Judah Lob Mieses of 
Lemberg. A new edition of the second part, with 
additions by Mieses, was published at Lemberg j n 
1879. 

Many of Caro’s articles, essays, and poems ap¬ 
peared in “Ha-Meassef” and in the “Bikkure lia- 
Tttim.” He was a prolific writer, and left a num¬ 
ber of manuscripts on literary, lexicographical 


bibliographical, and pedagogical subjects. Among 
his inedited works are a Hebrew translation of Zunz’s 
44 Gottesdienstliclie Vortriige der Juden,” with notes 
and additions; a Hebrew translation of the same 
author’s biography of Rashi, with notes; and biog¬ 
raphies of celebrated rabbis. 

Bibliography: Ha-Measscf , viii. 33; ix. f4) 14 63- \ fn 

Ts.> 4 i4 3 i ) r?.' ‘j'p xi. 68, 6l’, GG.’lHS, ISO,’ 
By, 183, 184 , A llq. Zed. desJiul. iv. 61 o cl seq., v. 48, 49- x 

JoRP m S' nn ’ Leben und Wirkcn des David Caro, Glogau* 
1S40; Zunz in Asher’s Benjamin of Titdela, ii. 300 ; Gratz 
Gesch der Judcn x}. 42-5,426; Steiusclmeider, Cat. Bodl., col. 
bio; idem, Hcbr. Bibl. xxi. 45. 

L * °* S. Man. 

CARO, EZEKIEL : German rabbi and histo¬ 
rian; born Nov. 26, 1844, at Pinne, near Posen; son 
of the exegete and homiletic writer Joseph Hayyim 
Caro, rabbi at Wloclawek. He attended the gym¬ 
nasium at Bromberg, the Jewish theological semi¬ 
nary and the university at Breslau; subsequently 
be was graduated as doctor of philosophy at the 
University of Heidelberg. He was at first preacher 
of the German-Jewisli community of Lodz (Poland), 
going thence to Mewe (western Prussia); then was 
successively rabbi at Dirschau, 1870-79; Erfurt, 1879- 
82; Pilsen (Bohemia), 1881—91; and since 1891 chief 
rabbi of the community of Lemberg, Caro’s works 
include: “ Ausgewiihlte Gelegenheitsreden ” (Dan¬ 
zig, 1874); “Ein Viertel Jahrliundert Stadtischer 
Verwaltung ” (Dirschau, 1880); “Gcschichte der 
Juden in Lemberg bis zur Theilung Polens ” (Cra¬ 
cow, 1894); also many sermons and scientific essays 
in Rahmer's « Litteraturblatt. ” S. 

CARO, GEORG MARTIN : Lecturer on his¬ 
tory at the University of Zurich, Switzerland; born 
Nov. 28,1867, at Glogau, Prussia. Caro received his 
education at the gymnasium of his native place and 
at different German universities, being finally grad¬ 
uated as Ph.D. from the University of Strasburg, 
Germany, in 1891. After a prolonged stay in Italy, 
where he sojourned chiefly in Genoa, he became 
privat-docent at the University of Zurich in 1896, 

As a result of his Italian experiences his writings 
deal principally with the history of northern Italy 
during the Middle Ages, with special reference to 
tIie republic of Genoa. Caro is a contributor to the 
44 Byzantinisehe Zeitschrift,” to the 14 Mitteilungen 
des Instituts fur Oesterreichischc Geschichtsfor- 
schung, ” ** Ilistorische Vierteljahrschrift, ” etc. His 
chief works are: “Die Vcrfassung Genua’s zur Zeit 
des Podestat s ” (his Strasburg dissertation), 1891 ; 
“Genua und die Machte am Mittclmcer,” Halle, 
1895-99; and “Studien zu den Alteren St. Gallon 
Urkunden,” 2 parts, 1901-02. 

P. T. IT. 

CARO, ISAAC B. JOSEPH: Spanish Tal¬ 
mudist and Bible commentator; flourished in the 
second half of the fifteenth century and the first half 
of the sixteenth. The son of a scholar, and scion 
of a noble family, lie devoted himself to study in 
his native city of Toledo, being one of the foremost 
rabbinical authorities of the country when he had to 
leave it. on the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 
1492. Then he went to Portugal, where he remained 
lor six years, and when the Jews were driven from 
that country too, fled to Constantinople. During 
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the persecution in Portugal lie lost all but one of Ms 
sons “ who were beautiful like princes.” Finally lie 
found refuge in Turkey, where he probably died at 
an advanced age after 1518. In this year lie pub¬ 
lished his commentary to the Pentateuch, Toledot 
Yizliak” (Constantinople; printed six times m 
Italy and Poland). In this work Caro endeavors to 
do -justice to the “pesliat,” the literal interpretation, 
as well as to the allegorical interpretation, evincing 
little originality but good taste. He left a collection 
of responsa that has never been published. His 
nephew, Joseph b. Ephraim Caro, quotes from it- 
several times (compare Conforte, s.v„ and Abl>at 
Rokel,” No. 144), and the latter’s son, Judah, in¬ 
tended to publish it, but never carried out his in¬ 
tention The Bodleian Library contains Caros 
no veil as to Ketubot (No. 535, 2, 3, in Neubauer 
“ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.”), as well as a work entitled 
“Hasde Dawid,” containing philosophic and hag- 
gadic homilies (Neubauer, l.c . No. 98<)- 


Bibliography: Conforte, gore ^cSnsciineider; 

Griitz, Gcscli. der Judea , 3d ed., vm. *>b, bteinscnnemci. 

Cat . Bodl. col, 1129. T C 


CARO, JACOB: German historian; born at 
Gnesen, province of Posen, Prussia, Feb. 2, 1836; 
son of Joseph Hayyim Caro. After several years of 
diligent study at the universities of Berlin and Leip- 
sic, he attracted considerable attention by his work, 
“Das Interregnum Polens im Jahr 1586, oder die 
Hauser Zborowski unci Zamojski,” Gotha, 1861; and 
was immediately entrusted with the continuation of 
HoppeEs history of Poland in the series of Ge- 
schichtcn der Europiiisclien Staaten,” edited by 
Heeren and Ukert, and published at Gotha. Jacob 
Caro contributed vols. ii.-v. (1863-88) of this monu- ] 
mental work. 

Before publishing the results of Ins research lie 
undertook several extensive journeys through Gali¬ 
cia and the south of Russia, and upon his return to 
Germany in 1863 was appointed privat-clocent at the 
University of Jena. Shortly afterward, at the invi¬ 
tation of the grand duchess Helena of Russia, he 
accompanied her on her travels, and was for some 
time attached to her suite at St, Petersburg. Later 
he was promoted to the position of assistant pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Jena; and in 1869 was 
called by the University of Breslau to fill a special 
chair of history. Since 1882 lie lias occupied the 
position of professor at that institution. 

His reputation is based chiefly on Ms researches 
in the history of Poland. Among his works, besides 
those already mentioned, are: “Liber Can eel lame 
Stanislai Ciolek : Ein FormelbucU der Polmscl.cn 
Koni°'skanzlei aus der Zeit der Hussitischen Be- 
wetnm£r,” 2 vols., Vienna, 1871-74; “ Aus der Kanzlei 
Kaiser Siegmunds, ” Vienna, 1879; “Beataund Hal- 
szka: Eine Polnisch-Russische Geschichte aus dem 
16 Jahrh.,”Breslau, 1880; “LessingundSwift: Stu- 
dien liber Nathan den Weisen,” Jena, 1869; “Das 
Biindnis zu Canterbury : Eine Episode aus der Ge- 
schichtc des Konstanzer Konzils,” Gotha. 1880j 
“Ueber eine Reformationssclirift des 15. Jahrh., 
Danzi«• 1882; “Johannes Longinus: Ein Beitrag 
zur Litteraturgeschichte,” Jena. 1863; “ Cathcrina II. 
von liusslamL” Breslau, 1876. 


Bibliography : La Grande Encyclopedic ; Brockhaus, Koiu 
versations-Lexikoih 14th ed.: Meyers, Konversatiqm-Lexi- 
jfon, 5th ed.; Guhematis, Dictionnaire International des 
Ecrivains du Jour ; Vapereau, Dictionnaire Cmversel des 
Contemporains. 

s. A * S - C * 

CARO, JOSEPH B. EPHRAIM: The last 
oreat codifier of rabbinical Judaism; born in Spain 
or Portugal in 1488; died at Safed, Palestine, March 
24,1575. °Af ter the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, 
in 1492, Caro went with his parents to Nicopolis in 
European Turkey, where he received his first in¬ 
struction from his father, who was himself an emi¬ 
nent Talmudist. He married, first, Isaac Saba’s 
daughter, and, after her death, the daughter of 
Hayyim Albalag, both of these men being well- 
known Talmudists. After the death of his second 
wife he married the daughter of Zecliariah Sechsel 
(Sachsel?), a learned and wealthy Talmudist. Be¬ 
tween 1520 and 1522 Caro settled at Adrianople, 
where he probably met the enthusiast Solomon 
Molclio, who stimulated his mystical tendencies. 
When the latter died at the stake in 1532, Caro also 
was filled with a longing to be “consumed on the 
altar as a holy burnt offering,” to sanctify the name 
of God by a martyr’s death. Like Molclio, Caro had 
fantastic dreams and visions, which he believed to 
be revelations from a higher being. His genius, 
T:D, he thought, was nothing less than the Mishnah 
personified, which instructed him because be bad 
devoted himself to its service. These mystical tend¬ 
encies probably induced Caro to emigrate to Pales¬ 
tine, where he arrived about 1535, having en route 
spent several years at Salonica (1533) and Constan¬ 
tinople. , . . 

At Safed be met Jacob Berab, who exerted a 
oreat influence upon him, Caro becoming an enthu¬ 
siastic supporter of Berab’s plans for the restitution 
of ordination. After Berab’s death Caro tried to 
carry out these plans, ordaining his pupil Moses 
Alsliech; but he finally gave up his endeavors, con¬ 
vinced that he could not overcome the opposition to 
ordination (compare his “ Ivesef Mishneh, on Sanh. 
iv., where his silence regarding this point is signifi¬ 
cant). However, his aspiration to be regarded as the 
highest authority in Judaism was practically real¬ 
ized ; for his reputation during the last 
Authority thirty years of his life was greater than 
Recognized, that of almost any other rabbi since 
Maimonides. The Italian Azariali 
dei Rossi, though his views differed widely from 
Caro’s, collected money among the rich Italian Jews 
for the purpose of having a work of Caro’s printed 
(“ Me’or ‘Enayim,” xxiii., ed. Benjacob, i. 241); and 
the Pole Moses Isserles compelled the recognition 
of one of Caro’s decisions at Cracow, although he 
thought Caro was wrong (Isserles, Responsa. No. 
48) When some members of the community of 
Carpentras, in France, believed themselves to have 
been unjustly treated by the majority in a matter 
relating to taxes, they appealed to Caro, whose 
letter was sufficient to restore to them their rights 
(“Rev. Etudes Juives,” xviii. 133-136). In the 
East, Caro’s authority was, if possible, even greater. 
His name heads the decree of excommunication di¬ 
rected against Daud, Joseph Nasi's agent (Responsa 
of Elijah b. Hayyim, “Mayim LVmukkim,” No. 06 ); 
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and it was Caro who condemned Dei Rossi’s 
“Me’or ‘Enayim” to be burned (Azulai, “Mahazik 
Berakah,” p, 133). Caro’s death, therefore, caused 
general mourning; and several funeral orations de¬ 
livered on that occasion have been preserved (Moses 
Albelda, “ Danish Mosheli ”; Samuel Katzenellen- 
bogen, “Derashot”), as well as some elegies (anony¬ 
mous, see “Rev. Etudes Juives,” ix. 304, 305; x. 317; 
Moscato, in “Ozar Nelimad,” iii. 167; and biog- 
rapliy of Moscato by Apfelbaum, p. 56). 

Caro published during his lifetime: “Bet Yosef” 
(House of Joseph), in four parts—(i., ii.) Venice, 1550- 
1551; (iii., iv.) Sabbionetta, 1553-59; Shullian 
‘Aruk, in four parts, Venice, 1565 (according to 
Steinsclmeider s Catalogue, col. 1480, the composi¬ 
tion of the Shullian ‘Aruk was completed at Biri, 
Palestine, 1555); “ Kesef Mislmeh ” (Double Money)’ 
Venice, 1574-75. After his death there appeared: 
“Bedeklia-Bayit” (Repairing of the House), supple¬ 
ments and corrections to “Bet Yosef,” Salonica 
1605; “ Ivelale ha-Talmud” (Methodology of the 
Talmud), ib., 1598; “Abkat Rokel” (Powder of the 
Merchant), Responsa, ib. 1791; Responsa, ib. 1597* 
“Maggid Mesharim” (Who Preaches Rightly), Lu¬ 
blin, 1646; supplements to the same, Venice," 1654; 
“Derashot,” Salonica, 1799, in the collection “‘Oz 
Zaddikim” (The Power of the Righteous). Caro 
also left a commentary upon the Mishnah, as well 
as supercommentaries to Rashi’s and Nalimanides’ 
commentaries on the Pentateuch, which have, ap¬ 
parently, not been preserved. The Bodleian Library 
contains some smaller literary fragments by Caro not 
yet published. 

Caro’s literary works and the importance of his 
share in the development of rabbinism are beyond 
dispute: his works are among the masterpieces of 
rabbinical literature; and his influence is potent 
even to this day. But Caro’s character has been 
variously criticized, the difference of opinion being 
connected with the literary question whether the 
book “Maggid Mesharim” is really a 
“ Maggid work by Caro, or is merely ascribed* to 

Me- him. This book is a kind of diary in 
sharim.” which Caro during a period of fifty 
years noted his discussions with his 
heavenly mentor, the personified Mislmah. He had 
these visions even at Nicopolis (p. 21b; p. 42b, ed. 

Pol no, is dated 1570; in opposition to Griitz, “ Gesch. 
der Juden, ” ix. 545, who asserts the text to be corrupt 
but -pmn meaning there, of course, “father-in-law ” 
and not " son-in-law ”). The discussions treat of va¬ 
rious subjects. The maggid enjoins Caro to be mod¬ 
est in the extreme, to say his prayers with the utmost 
devotion, to be gentle and patient always. Especial 
stress is laid on asceticism; and Caro is often se¬ 
verely rebuked for taking more than one glass 'of 
wine, or for eating meat. Whenever Caro "did not 
follow the severe instructions of his maggid, he 
suddenly heard its warning voice. His men tor also 
advised him in family affairs (p. 21b), told him what 
reputation he enjoyed in heaven, and praised or 
criticized his decisions in religious questions. Caro 
received new ideas from his maggid in regard to the 
Cabala only, for the study of which he had hardly 
anytime; such information was in the nature of 
sundry cabalistic interpretations of the Pentateuch, 


that in content, though not in form, remind one of 
the theories of Caro’s pupil, Moses Cordovero. The 
present form of the “Maggid Mesharim” shows 
plainly that it was never intended for publication, 
being merely a collection of stray notes; nor does 
Caro’s son Judah mention the book among his 
father’s works (Introduction to the Responsa). It is 
known, on the other hand, that during Caro’s life¬ 
time the cabalists believed his maggid to be actu¬ 
ally existent (compare Vital-Calabrese, “Safer ha- 
Gilgulim,” pp. 119, 142, Wilna, 1885). The “Mag¬ 
gid Mesharim,” furthermore, shows a knowl¬ 
edge of Caro’s public and private life that no one 
could have possessed after his death; and the fact 
that the maggid promises things to its favorite that 
were never fulfilled— c.g., a martyr’s death—proves 
that it is not the work of a forger, composed for 
Caro’s glorification. Rapoport’s assumption (in 
Kobak’s “Jeschurun,” vi. 90; “Iggerot Shir,” pp. 
207, 208) that the “Maggid Mesharim” was writ- 
! ^n by Solomon Alkabiz and ascribed to Caro is 
unfounded, as well as Cassel’s positive assertion 
that the book was fabricated after Caro’s death 
(“Josef Karo und das Maggid Mescharim,” ap¬ 
pended to the sixth annual report of the Lehranstalt 
fur die Wissenscliaft des Judenthums in Berlin, 1888). 
The authenticity of the “Maggid Mesharim” does 
not, however, justify the assertion that Caro was 
a cabalist, in the sense of regarding the Cabala as 
equally authoritative with Talmudism, or so impor¬ 
tant a factor in religious life. 

Although Maimonides and Caro, the two greatest 
codifiers of rabbinical Judaism, differed so widely 
from each other, they had this in common, that in 
their codes they assumed exclusive^ the standpoint 
of Talmudism—an attitude eminently characteristic 
of the spirit of rabbinism. Just as Maimonides’ 

^ ad aside from its book “Ha-Madda £ ”—gives 
no indication that its author ranked Aristotle im¬ 
mediately after the Prophets, so Caro, in his works, 
does not betray his leaning toward 
Caro’s mysticism. Of course, he considered 
Character- the Zoliar to be a work of the tanna 
istics. Simon b. Yoliai (compare Solomon 
Alkabiz’s answer to Caro about a diffi¬ 
cult passage of the Zohar in his “Berit lia-Lewi,”ed. 
Lemberg, 1S63, p. 39, to which Brtill draws atten¬ 
tion in “ Jahrb.” ix. 152), and a holy book, that, how¬ 
ever, has little or no importance for religious prac¬ 
tise, which must be ruled exclusively by the Talmud. 
Caro s n^sticism was not speculative in nature; 
and he devoted very little time to the Cabala, al¬ 
though his maggid often exhorted him not to neglect 
the study of it (“Maggid Mesharim,” p. 57 b). °The 
catastroplie that came upon the Pyrenean Jews 
made such an impression upon the minds of the best 
among them that many saw therein the signs of 
Messianic travail, rWD von (compare °Jacob 
Beiiais) ; and Caro, according to a contemporary 
(Azkari, “Sefer Haredim,” Introduction), took this 
dark view throughout his life. While men like 
Molciio and David Reuueisi were led to commit 
extravagant and foolish deeds under the influence of 
this idea, Lerab s and Caro’s nobilit} r of nature came 
to the fore. If Caro indulged in mystical visions, 
and, half dreaming, thought he heard heavenly 
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voices in his soul, they served always as reminders 
to him that his life, his actions, and his accomplish¬ 
ments must surpass those of other people (ib. 
“Toledot,” p. 9; “Azharot,” p. 3b, and passim). 
Caro’s mysticism stimulated rather than hindered 
his activity, urging him on to great works. While 
Caro’s teacher, Berab, had attempted to create a 
spiritual center for the Jews scattered tin ou gli- 
out the world, by reestablishing ordination, Caro 
tried to carry out the same idea in a different way. 

Although Caro is known to later times chiefly as 
the author of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, yet his earlici 
“ Bet Yosef ” marked him as one of the greatest 
Talmudists of all times. He began the book in 1522 
at Adrianople, finished it in 1542 at Safed, and pub¬ 
lished it in 1550-59. In form it is a commentary 
upon Jacob b. Asher’s “ Arba‘ali Turim. ”; but it is 
really much more comprehensive, go- 
< 6 Bet ing back to the Talmudim and halakic 
Yosef.” Midrasliim, discussing the pros and 
cons of the authorities cited by the 
“Tur,” and examining the opinions of the authori¬ 
ties not mentioned by the latter. Thirty-two au¬ 
thorities, beginning with the Talmud and ending 
with the works of Isseklein, are briefly summed up 
and critically discussed in “Bet Yosef.” No other 
rabbinical work can compare in wealth of material 
with it. Though Maimonides, in his “ Yad,” almost 
completely covered Talmudic literature (including 
its archeological portions), which was not done by 
Jacob b. Asher and his successor, Caro, the latter 
included in “Bet Yosef” the immense material of 
post-Talmudic literature; while Maimonides hardly 
drew even upon the works of the Geonim, confining 
himself chiefly to the Talmud. Caro evidences not 
only an astonishing range of reading, covering al¬ 
most the whole Talmudic-rabbinical literature on its 
halakic side, but also very remarkable powers of 
critical investigation. He shows no disposition to 
accept blindly the opinions of the ancient authori¬ 
ties, notwithstanding his great respect for them. 
In the introduction to his monumental compilation, 
Caro clearly states the necessity of and his reasons 
for undertaking such a work. The expulsion of 
the Jews from the Pyrenean peninsula and the in¬ 
vention of printing endangered the stability of re¬ 
ligious observances on their legal and ritual sides. 
In Spain and Portugal questions were generally de¬ 
cided by the “customs of the country”; the dif¬ 
ferent districts had their standard authorities to 
which they appealed in doubtful cases. The most 
prominent of these were Maimonides, Nalimanides, 
and Asher b. Jeliicl. When the Spanish-Portuguese 
exiles came to the various communities in the East 
and West, where usages entirely different from those 
to which they had boon accustomed prevailed, the 
question naturally arose whether the newcomers, 
the majority of whom were men of greater learning 
than the members of the invaded communities, 
should be ruled by the latter, or vice versa. The 
increase of printed books, moreover, spread broad¬ 
cast the products of halakic literature; so that many 
half-educated persons, finding themselves in posses¬ 
sion of legal treatises, felt justified in following any 
ancient authority at will. Caro undertook liis “ Bet 
Yosef ” to remedy this evil, quoting and critically 


examining in his book the opinions of all the author¬ 
ities then known. 

Caro at first intended to follow his own judgment 
in cases of differences of opinion between the vari¬ 
ous authorities, especially where he could support 
his own view by the Talmud. But he gave up this 
idea because, as he says, “ Who has the courage to 
rear his head aloft among mountains, the heights 
of God?” and also because he correctly thought, 
though he does not mention his con- 
The elusion, that he could gain no follow- 
Standard ing if he set up his authority against 
Au- that of the ancient scholars. Hence 
thorities. Caro took Alfasi, Maimonides, and 
Asher b. Jehiel as his standards; ac¬ 
cepting as authoritative the opinion of two of the 
three, except in cases where most of the ancient 
authorities were against them. The standard that 
Caro set up in the introduction to his work was, 
as a younger contemporary remarks (Hayyim b. 
Bezalel, Introduction to “Wikkuali Mayim Hay¬ 
yim ”), in a certain sense, merely a blind; for Caro 
proceeded with more independence and more self- 
confidence. He very often decides disputed cases 
without regard to the age and importance of the 
authority in question, expressing simply his own 
vietvs. He follows Maimonides’ example, as seen 
in “Yad,” rather than that of Jacob b. Asher, who 
seldom decides between ancient authorities. 

But, as regards the form of his work, Caro unfor¬ 
tunately follows Jacob b. Asher entirely, the “Bet 
Yosef” in consequence sharing all the methodolog¬ 
ical faults of its predecessor, the “Tur.” Several 
reasons induced Caro to connect his work with the 
“Tur,” instead of with Maimonides’ code. In the 
first place, the “ Tur, ” although not considered so 
great an authority as Maimonides’ code, was much 
more widely known: the latter being recognized 
only among the Spanish Jews, while the former en¬ 
joyed a high reputation among the Ashkenazim 
and Sephardim, as well as the Italians. Secondly, 
it was not Caro’s intention to write a code similar 
in form to Maimonides’ work; he intended to give 
not merely the results of his investigations, but also 
the investigations themselves. He wished not only 
to aid the officiating rabbi in the performance of his. 
duties, but also to trace for the student the devel¬ 
opment of particular laws from the Talmud through 
later rabbinical literature. The study of Talmudic 
literature was not for Caro, as for Maimonides, 
merely a means toward an end—namely, for religious 
observances—but an end in itself; he, therefore, did 
not favor codes that contained only decisions, with¬ 
out giving any reasons for them. 

Caro wrote the Shulhan ‘Aruk in his old age, for 
the benefit of those who did not. possess the educa¬ 
tion necessary to understand the “ Bet Yosef. ” The 
arrangement of this work is the same as that adopted 
by Jacob b. Asher in liis “Arba'ali Turim,” but 
more concise; nor are any authorities 
The given. This book, which for centuries- 
Shulhan was, and in part still is, “ the code ” of 
4 Aruk, rabbinical Judaism for all ritual and 

legal questions that obtained after 
the destruction of the Temple, has a remarkable 
history, hardly paralleled by that of any other prod- 
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net of rabbinical literature. The author himself 
had no very high opinion of the work, remarking 
that he had written it chiefly for Q'ODp CT’D^n 
( 3 T oung students ,' 7 Shulhan ‘Aruk, Introduction). 
He never refers to it in his responsa, but always to 
the “Bet Yosef.” The Shullian ‘Aruk achieved 
its reputation and popularity not only against the 
wishes of the author, but, curioustyenousrh, through 
the very scholars who attacked it. The history'of 
the Shullian ‘Aruk is, in a way, identical with the 
history of rabbinical literature in Poland fora period 
of two centuries. Recognition or denial of Caro’s 
■authority lay entirely with the Polish Talmudists. 
Germany had been forced to give way to Poland as 
early as the beginning of the sixteenth century; and 
in the last third of that century the East had be¬ 
come so entirely absorbed in the new cabalistic 
school of Luria that the study of the Talmud was 
greatly neglected. Caro was opposed in the East 
only by his contemporaries, Yom-Tob Zahalon, who 
designated the Shullian ‘Aruk as a book for D'JOp 
pan 'Dyi (“children and ignoramuses”; see his Re¬ 
sponsa, No. 67 , beginning), and Jacob Castro, whose 
work “ ‘Ereklia-Sliulhan ” consists of critical glosses 
to the Shullian ‘Aruk. Isserles and Solomon Luria 
were Caro’s first important adversaries. Although 
the opposition of these two men was different In 
kind and due to different motives, it may be regarded 
in a measure as the protest of the Ashkenazim 
against the supremacy of the Sephardim. The 
Ashkenazim—first the German, and then the Polish 
—were much more scrupulous in matters of ritual 
than their Spanish-Portuguese brethren; hence they 
considered that Caro’s ‘‘Ret Yosef” contained dan¬ 
gerous innovations, as the authorities lie followed 
were chiefly Sephardim, whose opinions did not pre¬ 
vail among the Ashkenazim. 

Immediately upon the appearance of Caro’s “Bet 
Yosef,” Isserles wrote his “Darke Mosheh,” a mod¬ 
erately expressed but very severe criticism of Caro’s 
great work. In place of Caro's three standard au¬ 
thorities, Isserles brings forward the D'Jnntt (“the 
later authorities ”), together with the Franco-German 
Tosafists as criteria of opinion (“Darke Mosheh” to 
Yoreli De‘ah, 35). The importance of the Mix- 
hag (“prevailing local custom”) is also a point of 
dispute between Caro and Isserles: while the former 
held fast to original authorities and 
Isserles 7 material reasons, the latter considered 
Opposition the lfiinhag as an object of great im- 
to Caro. portance, and not to be omitted in a 
codex. This point, especially, in¬ 
duced Isserles to write his glosses to the Shullian 
‘Aruk, that the customs (minlmgim) of the Ash¬ 
kenazim might be recognized, and not be get aside 
through Caro’s reputation. If Abraham b. David’s 
criticism of Maimonides’ code be compared with 
Isserles’ criticism of Caro’s Shullian ‘Aruk, the 
question suggests itself why the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
became an authoritative code, in spite of opposition 
and against the will of its author, while Maimonides’ 

“ Yad ” found no acceptance among the Franco-Ger¬ 
man Jews, owing to Abraham b. David’s criticism 
and influence. The answer lies in the fact that the 
keen and, in part, just criticism by RABaD de¬ 
stroyed confidence in Maimonides’ “Yad,” while 


Isserles was not content only to criticize, but sup¬ 
plemented Caro’s work extensively, with the result 
that the Ashkenazim then accepted the Shulhan 
‘Aruk, assuming that in its corrected form it was an 
unquestionable authority. 

Solomon Luria’s opposition to Caro’s code was 
due to entirely different motives. Luria shared 
Isserles’ great respect for the French scholars, 
whom he placed above the Sephardic; but he held 
that “since the completion of the Talmud no opinion 
that can not be deduced from the Talmudim or the 
halakic Midrashim can claim to be authoritative ”— 
a view so novel and daring that Luria found few 
supporters even among his own countrymen, and 
his “Yam Shel Shelomoli” was not enough to de¬ 
prive Caro’s works of their authority. The Shul¬ 
han ‘Aruk with Isserles’ supplements was so popu¬ 
lar, and enjoyed such great authority even so early 
as the last third of the sixteenth centuiy, that Hay- 
vim 33. Bezalel’s attacks on it were also without 
effect. Hayyim, a Pole by birth and education, at¬ 
tempted in his “Wikkuali Mayim Hayyim,” to de¬ 
fend Germany’s honor against both Caro and Isserles 
—against the former’s aversion to the German 
authorities, and the latter’s endeavor to set up the 
Polish niinhag as the “minhag Ashkenaz ” par ex¬ 
cellence. But toward the end of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury the Shullian ‘Aruk found a dangerous com¬ 
petitor in Mordecai Jafe’s “Lebusliim.” Jafe, who 
was a pupil of Luria and Isserles, 
Mordecai adopted in his code a method midway 

Jafe. between the prolix discursiveness of 
the “Bet Yosef” and the terse oracu¬ 
lar form of tiie Shulhan ‘Aruk, both of which the 
“Lebusliim” far surpasses in style, arrangement, 
and method. This book seemed, on its appearance, 
likely to displace the Shulhan ‘Aruk; but the se¬ 
vere criticism to which it was subjected by Jafe's 
younger contemporary, Alexander Falk ha-Kolien, 
in his “ Sefer Me’irat ‘Enayim , 57 a commentary on 
the fourth part of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, shattered 
the reputation of the “Lebusliim,” and again con¬ 
firmed that of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 

Falk heads the list of the commentators of the 
Shullian ‘Aruk who helped to increase its author- 
ity r , and made it impossible for rabbinical litera¬ 
ture to stagnate. These commentators examined 
the differences of opinion between Caro, Isser¬ 
les, and Luria, as well as the validity of the reas¬ 
ons given by these and other auth- 
Commenta- orities for their opinions. It is, in 
tors of the part, due to the endeavors of Mcir b. 
Shulhan Gedaliali MallaRaM of Lublin, Sam- 
4 Aruk. uel Edels, and Yom-Tob Lipmann 

Heller that the Shulhan ‘Aruk did 
not displace the study of the Talmud and the ancient 
sources: they had a very poor opinion of the Shul¬ 
han ‘Aruk, considering the Talmud as by far the 
chief study (compare, for example, Responsa of 

MallaRaM, Nos. 11, 102). 

The last important attack on the Shulhan ‘Aruk 
was made by Joel Siirkes in his “Bayit Hadash” 
(New House), in which lie endeavored to restore 
Jacob b. Asher’s code to the reputation it had en¬ 
joyed, especially among the Ashkenazim; attempt¬ 
ing, in numerous passages of his book, to abolish 
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the customs introduced in many places under the 
combined influence of Caro and Isserlcs (Bail to 
^ orelx De ah, 279; Responsa, No. 80 [new series 
42]). But Joel succeeded as little as his master, 
Luria, in his opposition to Caro and Isserles. 

The battle raging around the Shulhan ‘Aruk lasted 
for nearly a hundred years, its authority not being 
firmly established until the middle of the seventeenth 
century, which date also marks the beginning of the 
commentaries to it, the period of the so-called Aha- 
roxim. Moses Lima n. Isaac, David b. Samuel 
ha-Levi, Siiabbethai b. MeIii ha-Koiien, Abba- 
ham Abele Gombiner, and Samuel b. L t ki Phoebus 
of A aydyslav, all of the seventeenth century, are 
the classical commentators of the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 
They differ in their relation to Caro and Isserles, 
though all the Aliaronim fully and unreservedly rec¬ 
ognized the authority of both. Moses Lima held 
that no one was entitled to decide any cases accord¬ 
ing to the Shulhan ‘ Aruk “ who was not at the same 
time competent to expunge entire paragraphs from 
it” (Emden, “Slie’elat Ya‘abcz,” ii,, No. 20, end), 
while David b. Samuel, although a pupil and son- 
in-law of Joel Sarkes, held that no decision of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk was under anj r circumstances a cri¬ 
terion to be literally followed (Yoreh De‘ali, 48, 
5). Sliabbethai b. Meir’s relation to the Shulhan 
Aruk is a peculiar one. One of the keenest minds 
among the Rabbis, he was the warmest defender of 
Caro and Isserles against the attacks of the Aharo- 
nini; while he himself unsparingly attacked not only 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, but also all the post-Talmudic 
authorities. Although all these men thus preserved 
a certain independence toward the work, they yet 
confirmed its authority by making it the baste of 
their own works and by undertaking to explain it. 
The above-mentioned Polish Talmudists especially, 
David b. Samuel and Sliabbethai b. Meir, placed 
the authority of the Shulhan ‘Aruk beyond dis¬ 
pute, answering in their commentaries attacks upon 
it, and supplementing the missing portions from the 
works of others. Menahem Krochmal (second half 
of the seventeenth century) says: “ Since Caro’s ‘ Bet 
T osef and Shulhan ‘Aruk, and Isserles’ notes on 
the latter, have appeared and been distributed 
throughout Israel, we must follow them alone” (Re- 
sponsa, “ Zemali Zedek,” No. 9 , end). Gershon 
Ashkenazi, Krochmal’s son-in-law, expressed him¬ 
self similarly (“ ‘Abodat ha-Gershoni,” No. 48, be¬ 
ginning), and also his contemporary Ephraim b. 
Aaron ha-Kohen (“Slia‘ar Efrayim,” No. 118, p. 
bla, bottom), who relates that the congregational 
archives of Buda, where he was rabbi, contained a 
resolution not to accept any rabbi that did not agree 
to render his decisions according to the Shulhan 
‘Aruk (aA; see also Isaiah Horwitz, “ Sliene Luiiot 
ha-Berit,” ed. Amsterdam, p. 74 b). 

In the eighteenth century the authority of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk was so firmly established that even 
men like Hay 3 d in Jair Bacharach (Supplements to 
liis^Hawot Yair,” p. 262) and Jonathan Eybeschiitz 
( Kizzur Tekofo Kohen ”), who possessed great in¬ 
dependence and self-confidence, considered it in¬ 
disputable. Elijah b. Solomon of Wilna, however, 
did not share this opinion, having no regard for 
preceding authorities, but decided cases on their 


merits. Among the Sephardim, Ilezekiah de Silva, 
born 1650, is perhaps the only one among the Ori¬ 
ental Jews who dared to attack the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 
The Egyptian rabbis, in return, forbade the reading 
of his “ Peri Iladash.” 

Instrumental as was the Shulhan ‘Aruk in shaping 
rabbinical Judaism, it was necessarily singled out for 
attack by those who sought to assail the latter. Pas¬ 
sages from the book, detached from their context, and 
often intentionally mutilated and misinterpreted, 
were used by the adversaries of the 
Anti- Jews as a means of representing the 
Semitic ethics and religion of the Jews as 
Attacks on dangerous and despicable. As re¬ 
tire gards the work itself—the attacks 
Shulhan arc directed really against the entire 
'Aruk. post-Biblical literature of the Jews 
—two works may be mentioned here 
which clearly and distinctly refute the unfounded 
criticisms brought against the book; namely, “Der 
Sckulclian Arucli,” by D. Hoffmann (Berlin, 1885), 
and “Die Gesctzsammlung des Judenspiegels . . ! 
von Aron Brimau . . . Beleuchtet und Berichtigt,” 
by K- Lippe (Jassy, 1885). Compare, also, Gentiles, 
Ethics, Rabbinical Judaism. 

The attacks made b) r modern Jewish historians 
upon the Shulhan ‘Aruk, especially the accusation 
that it forces rabbinical Judaism into a strait-jacket, 
can hardly be supported. The code is not the crea¬ 
tor of that rigorous, scrupulous attitude inimical 
to all liberty, but a product of it. The Shulhan 
‘Aruk, furthermore, has caused anything but stag¬ 
nation of intellectual activity among the Jews, as is 
most clearly shown by the rabbinical literature of 
the period (1550-1700), the products of which, all 
more or less influenced by Caro, are among'the most 
eminent works of their kind. Compare Codifica¬ 
tion, Reform Movement. 
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CABO, JOSEPH HAYYIM B. ISAAC 
SELIG: German-Russian rabbi; born 1800; died 
in Wloclawek, government of Warsaw, April 21 , 
1895. He was educated as an Orthodox Talmudist, 
and married the daughter of R. Zebi Hirscli Am¬ 
sterdam of Konin, government of Kalisz in Russian 
Poland, whose pupil he became. He afterward estab¬ 
lished himself as a merchant in Gnescn, near Posen, 
whence, at about the age of forty, he was called to 
tlie rabbinate of Pinne, in the province of Posen. 
Later lie became rabbi of Fordon, in the same prov¬ 
ince, and twenty years after his first call he became 


rabbi of the progressive and Germanized community 
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of Wloclawek, where he remained until his death. 
He was one of the first truly Orthodox rabbis in 
Russia to acquire a correct knowledge of German 
and to deliver sermons in that language. 

Caro was famous not only for his extensive rab¬ 
binical knowledge, but also as a preacher; and even at 
the present day his works are popular among old- 
style “maggidim” and “darslmnim.” His first 
work, “Minhat Shabbat,” is a German translation 
(in Hebrew characters) of Pirke Abot, with a short 
commentary in German and a longer one in TIebiew 
(Krotoscliin, 1847). In the third edition of that 
work (Wilna, 1894) the German commentary is 
omitted and that of Maimonides substituted for it. 
His “Teba we-IIaken,” containing rules of kt slie- 
hitah” and “bedikah” in the form of a dialogue, 
was published by ids sons Isaac and Jacob (Leipsic, 
1859; 2d ed., Wilna, 1894). His chief work, “Kol 
Omer Ivera,” is a collection of sermons in four vol¬ 
umes (Warsaw, 1800-80; 2d ed., Wilna, 1895), 
arranged after the order of the Pentateuch in the 
weekly sections, which furnished the texts. The 
last of his published works, “Torch u-Malkosh” 
(Wilna, 1894), is also a collection of sermons, mostly 
funeral orations, some of which were originally de¬ 
livered in German. Here and there in his works are 
to be found poetical compositions and other tiaces 
of the influence of modern ideas not common among 
the rabbis of Russian Poland. Ilis inclination 
toward the “ Haskalah ” and its Neo-Hebrew litera¬ 
ture is shown by the article which he contributed, 
at a very advanced age, to the year-book “ Ha-Asif ” 
(iv. 132-137, Warsaw, 1887), entitled “Birkat ha- 
Zedukim.” Caro was also a pioneer Zionist and de¬ 
fended the colonization of Palestine against the op¬ 
ponents of that plan. Two of his letteis on the 
subject are printed in “Shibat Zion.” He attended 
to liis rabbinical duties until past the age of ninety, 
and retired from active work only a few years before 
his death. 

One of Caro’s sons is a professor at the University 
of Breslau, and two others are the rabbis, respect¬ 
ively, of Lemberg and Thorn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Aliiasaf, 5655. 

I, G. 

CARPENTRAS : Chief town of the arrondisse- 
mcnt of that name in the department of Vaucluse, 
France. Jews settled at Carpentras at a very early 
period. The collection of rabbinical decisions called 
“ Kol Bo ” quotes a document (Ho. 117) attributed to 
Jacob Tam, grandson of Raslii (twelfth century), in 
which the rabbis of Carpentras are mentioned to¬ 
gether with “ the elders and scholars of Troyes and 
its environs, the great men of Auxerre, the scliolais 
of the regions of the Rhine, the doctors of Paris and 
their neighbors, the scholars of Lyons, of Lombardy, 
of the seacoast, of Anjou, of Poitou, and the great 
men of Lorraine. ” Expelled in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, the Jews returned to Carpentras 
in 1263. On Feb. 28, 1276, Bishop Pierre III. Ros- 
taing made an agreement with them, signed by sixty- 
four heads of families, representing two-tliirds of 
the community, by which they acknowledged them¬ 
selves to be, as their forefathers at Carpentras had 
been, vassals of the bishop, and they consented to 


pay to him and to his successors the following taxes: 
(1)* an annual quit-rent of 18 Tours pounds; (2) a 
tallage of 25 pounds for six specified 
Thirteenth, cases; (3) sheets for the bishop’s guest- 
Century. beds; (4) all the tongues of the cattle 
they might kill, or should have killed; 
(5) an annual tax on their rural and urban posses¬ 
sions, and the thirteenth part of the total seat-rent 
of the synagogue; (6) ten Tours sous for every for¬ 
eign or strange Jew coming to live at Carpentras, 
and desiring to be received as a citizen on the same 
terms as other Jews; (7) fifteen Tours sous for every 
Jew wishing to live outside of the chain fixed at the 
entrance of the “ visataria ” (post of inspection). In 
addition, (8) Jews are thenceforward forbidden to 
assist or support any person, corporation, or associ¬ 
ation against the bishop, or to have an} lelations or 
connection with them; (9) Jews are obliged to render 
the above-mentioned homage to every new bishop, 
to swear fidelity to him, and to observe the same 
agreement with him; (10) the bishop binds himself 
and his successors to impose no other taxes upon the 
Jews, to guard their property, and to protect them 
against injustice and violence; (11) the Jews aie 
permitted to leave the city and to establish them¬ 
selves elsewhere, but in that case they will cease to 
be citizens of Carpentras (’* Revue Etudes Juives, 
xii. 43, 44). 

The convention of April 12, 1320, between Pope 
John XXII. and the bishop, consecrated by the bull 
of “dismemberment,” changed the situation created 
for the Jews by the act of 1276. They ceased to be 
the bishop’s property, his “subscribed” serfs, but 
they remained to a certain extent his tributai \ vas¬ 
sals (Bardinet, “Revue Historique,” xii. 40). Pro¬ 
tected against the Pastoureaux by Pope John XXII. 
in 1320, they were nevertheless expelled by him 
from Carpentras in 1322. Their synagogue was de¬ 
molished, a church dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
being erected on its site (“Revue Etudes Juives,” 
xii. 48; compare Bardinet, l.c. xii. 17). 

Pope Clement VI., well disposed toward the Jews, 
on his accession in 1342, revoked the edict of expul¬ 
sion of John XXII. Bishop Hugues permitted 
twelve heads of Jewish families, who in 1343 had 
returned to Carpentras, to build a new synagogue, 
and also to have a cemetery near the city, on pay¬ 
ment of a yearly contribution of six pounds of 
spices, three of ginger, and three of pepper (“Revue 
Etudes Juives,” xii. 51; compare Bardinet, l.c. xii. 
41). This agreement of 1343 was renewed by Bishop 
John Flandrini in 1367 ; but Bishop Peter IV. de 
Rabatli revoked it in 1385 and reestablished the 
annual tax of eighteen pounds that dated back to 
1276. Pope Benedict XIII. claimed in 1403 all the 
taxes which the Jews had formerly paid to the epis¬ 
copal household, especially the furnishing of the 
sheets for the bishop’s guest-beds. By an agree¬ 
ment of May 2,1405, the Jews could free themselves 
of this prestation by paying to the bishop annuall} 
the sum of twenty florins in gold (“ Revue Etudes 
Juives,” xii. 55; compare Bardinet, l.c. xii. 43). 
Other agreements were made, now and later on, 
between the Jews and the bishopric in regard to the 
tax on seat-rents of the synagogue, the selling of 
kosher wine, the presence of the rector’s sergeant at 
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circumcisions, marriages, and interments, and the 
policing of the ghetto, etc, (“ Revue Etudes Juives,” 
xii. 56 et seq.). 

Clement \ II., who had confirmed the privileges 
of the Jews in 1524, revoked them in 1539, In a bull 
of June 13, 1525, he ordered the men 
Sixteenth to wear the yellow hat, and the women 
Century, some other distinctive mark. Paul IV. 

in 1555, Pius Y. in 1566, and Clement 
VIII. in 1592 renewed the decrees of their predeces¬ 
sors (“ Revue 
Etudes Juives,” 
vi. 90). Not- 
withstaiidin g 
these bulls, the 
Jews obtained 
permission to 
wear no other 
signs than those 
they were ac¬ 
customed to (ib. 
xxxii. 70). On 
the accession of 
Paul III. the 
Jews of Car¬ 
pentras sent 
two procurators 
to Rome, Jo¬ 
seph de Lattes 
and YidesAvig- 
dor of Cavail- 
lon, in order to 
obtain from the 
pope a new ex¬ 
amination into 
their rights. 

This request 
was entirely 
successful (ib. 

74). By his bull 
of Eeb. 26,1569, 

Pius VII. ex¬ 
pelled the Jews 
from the Italian 
and French ter¬ 
ritory. An or- 
der of the 
legate, dated 
Avignon (Aug. 

8, 1570), com¬ 
manded them 
to leave the 
country by Oct. 

15 following. The rector, however, permitted a small 
number of them to remain at Carpentras; and these, 
a few years later, had again grown into an impor¬ 
tant community (ib. xii. 165). The bull of Clement 
VIII. (Feb. 28,1593), by which the Jews were driven 
from the pontifical states, except Rome, Ancona, 
and Avignon, was not enforced at Carpentras. Those 
provinces which in the course of the seven teen th 
century had repeatedly demanded the expulsion of 
the Jews succeeded no better. 

The Jews willingly paid the episcopal taxes, etc., 
imposed upon them by the agreement of 1276. 
Twice, however, they resisted, in 1513 and in 1781; 


but each time they were compelled to render hom¬ 
age to the bishop, and to pay all that they owed him 
(ib. xii. 68). The Revolution and the annexation of 
the county of Venaissin by France freed them from 
this yoke of the Middle Ages. 

The synagogue, built in 1741 upon the same spot 
as the one of 1367, was repaired in 1784, and again in 
1899. It has several distinctive features not found 
outside of the county, unless in Italy (see detailed 
description by I. Locb, “Revue Etudes Juives,” 

xii. 227, 285). 
The cemetery, 
probably the 
same as the one 
granted to the 
Jews in 1343 by 
Bishop Hugues, 
is situated in 
the north eastern 
part of the city, 
in the quarter 
called “ La Fon- 
trouse. ” Neu- 
baucr has de¬ 
scribed in the 
“Archives des 
Missions Scien- 
tifiques ” (3d 

series, vol. i.) 
some tomb- 
stones from the 
old cemetery, 
now in the mu¬ 
seum of Car¬ 
pentras. For 
the construction 
and support of 
their synagogue 
and cemetery, 
the expenses of 
their ritual, 
and the heavy 
taxes arbitrarily 
imposed upon 
them from time 
to time, the 
community 
contracted a 
debt which, at 
the beginning 
of this cen¬ 
tury, amounted 
to 286,831.22 
francs. This was fully paid between June 26, 1822, 
and Sept. 6, 1825. 

Carpentras constituted formerly, together with 
Avignon, Lisle, and Cavaillon, the four communi¬ 
ties, “ Arba‘ Kehillot, ” that were the only ones tol¬ 
erated in the French pontifical territory. They had 
a special liturgy*- : (1) the seder of “ Yamim Norarim ” 
(Ritual for the New Year and Day of 
Liturgy. Atonement; Amsterdam, 1739); (2) 
the seder of the three “ Regalim ” 
(Festivals; Amsterdam, 1759); (3) the seder of the 
four fasts (Amsterdam, 1762); (4) the “Seder ha- 
Tamid” (Daily Ritual; Avignon, 1767); (5) the 
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“Seder ha-Konteris ” (Ritual Opusculum; Avig¬ 
non, 1767). Tlie Hebrew Provence poems inserted 
in the “ Seder lia-Tamid ” and in the “ Seder ha- 
Konteris” bave been translated and published by 
E. Sabatier (Himes, 1876) under the title of “ Chan¬ 
sons I Ie braico - Pro v en c;ales des Juifs Comtadins,” 
and also by Dorn Pedro d’Alcantara, emperor of 
Brazil (Avignon, 1891), under that of “Poesies 
Hebraico-Proven<;ales du Rituel Israelite Com- 
tadin.” 

The community of Carpcntras, which, in 1789, had 
1,000 Jews, counts to-day only thirty to thirty-five 
families in a total population of 10,628. It belongs 
to the 44 Circonscription Consistoriale ” of Marseilles; 
and possesses, in addition to the synagogue, a maz- 
zot factor}". 

The following noted scholars dwelt in Carpentras: 
I-Ianan ben Nathan Ezobi (thirteenth century) and 
his two sons, the poets Eleazar and Joseph, the fiist 
of whom settled later on at Beziers, the second in 
Perpignan; Abraham Malaki; Mordecai ben lo- 
sifya,°Abraham tlie Elder, Abraham ben Isaac, and 
Hayyim de Carcassonne (thirteenth century); Mor¬ 
decai ben . Isaac, a correspondent of Abba Man of 
Lund (in 1303-06); Moses ben Judah Rouget, 
Ishmael ben Todros of Noves, and Asher ben Moses 
of Valabrfigue (members of tlie rabbinical college 
in 1582); Hayyim Crescas, Moses ben Joseph Kolon, 
Zemali ben Moses Caslari, Isaac Leon, Jacob Vidal 
(1580-89); Rabbi Jesse, R. Saul, and R. Solomon 
Lion (1629); Solomon Ezobi (1620-23), a learned 
Talmudist and distinguished astronomer, who was 
in correspondence with the celebrated Peiresc of 
Aix, and the Hebraist John Plantavit de la Pause, 
bishop of Lodeve (“Revue Etudes Juives,” xi. 101, 
292; compare Gross, 44 Gallia Judaica, ” 

Scholars p. 611); David ben Joseph Carmi 

and Ph.y- (1621-22); Elijah Carmi, editor of 

sicians. “Seder ha-Tamid,” and a liturgical 
poet bearing the same name (1682); 
Mordecai Astruc, author of a thanksgiving prayer, 
inserted in the “Seder lia-Tamid” and recited at 
Carpentras on the Ninth of Nisan; Saul ben Joseph 
de Monteux, son of the liturgical poet Joseph ben 
Abraham Monteux, who composed a 44 piyyut ” 
upon the deliverance of the Jews at the time of the 
riot at Carpentras in 1682; Mordecai ben Jacob, 
author of an elegy upon the martyrdom of the Has- 
monean priest Eleazar (Zunz, “Z. G.”p. 473); Judah 
Aryeh Loeb ben Zebi Hirsch of Krotoschin (eight¬ 
eenth century), author of a concordance, a diction¬ 
ary of Hebrew proper names, and two works on the 
Pentateuch; Moses Sinai (1742), Joseph de Lattes 
(1746-58), Jacob Hayyim Vidas, Isaiah Samuel 
Cremieux, Judah David Cremieux, Joseph Mil¬ 
haud, Israel Cremieux, Jacob Lunel, Menahem 
Lion’ and Abraliam Roguemartine (1781-62). 

Also the following physicians: Bondavit Boninas 
of Marseilles (1343), Maitre May 6 orMagisterMagius 
Macipi, Boniae, and Thoros (1357), Isaac Tauroci or 
Thoros (1367), Cresques Bondavid, Hayyim, and 
Solomon (1400-01), Samuel Bonajudo (1532), Isaac 
Thoros, Vides Avigdor of Cavaillon, and Isaac de 
Lattes (1540-64), Sauves or Saulves (1570), Joseph 
ben Isaac ha-Levi (1571), Moses ben Judah (1583), 
and Moses of Cavaillon. 


Bibliography: Loeb, Les Juifs de Carpentras, in Revue 

Etudes Juives , xii. 34 et seq.; Perugini, ib. iiL 104; Zunz,. 

Rilus, Index, s.v.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 60 oetseq. 

G . S- K. 

CARPENTRASI, JUDAH B. ZEBI. See 

Judah b. Zebi Hirsch of Carpentras. 

CABPl’ LEONE: Italian political economist; 
bom 1820 at Bologna, Italy. He was the first, 
deputy elected to the Italian Parliament by the city 
of Ferrara. Carpi, on the expiration of his term, 
divided his time between Bologna and Rome, where 
he was a contributor to 44 Popolo Romano.” He lias, 
thrown much light on the social and moral condi¬ 
tions of new united Italy by the authentic informa¬ 
tion that he has collected in all departments of the 
government. Among his works may be mentioned: 
“ Dell’ Emigrazione Italiano all’ Estero, nei Suoi 
Rapporti coirAgricoltura, coll’ Industria, e col Com- 
mercio,” Florence, 1871; “Delle Colonie e dell’ Emi¬ 
grazione degl’ Italiani all’ Estero nei Loro Rap¬ 
porti coirAgricoltura, Industria, e Commercio,” 4 
Milan, 1874; 44 StatisticaIllustrata dell’Emigrazione,” 
Rome, 1878; “ LTtalia Vivente, StudiSociali,” Milan, 
1878; “II Risorgimento Italiano: Biografie Storico- 
Politiche d’lllustri Italiani Contemporanei,” Milan, 
1884; “LTtalia all’ Estero,” Rome, 1887. The only 
work written by him relating directly to Jewish 
Interests was his “ Alcune Parole Sugli Israeli!! 
in Occasione di un Decreto Pontifico d’lnterdi- 
zione,” Florence, 1847. 

Bibliography: De Gubernatis, Dizionario Biografico degli 

Scrittori Contemporanei , Florence, 1ST9. 

s. I. E. 

CARPI, SOLOMON JOSEPH B. NATHAN: 

Italian writer; born Dec. 27, 1715; lived at Leghorn. 
He engaged in the controversy with regard to Hay- 
yon’s book on Sliabbethai Zebi, writing an attack 
on it, extracts from which were published by N. 
Bril 11 under the title “Toledot Sliabbethai Zebi,” 
Wilna, 1879. He also wrote a Hebrew elegy on 
the death of Emmanuel Ricchi, and corresponded 
with Joseph Ergas. 

Bibliography: Mortara, Indice ; BriilPs Preface to Toledot 

Sliabbethai Zebi. 

E. c. J• 

CARPI, ZACHARIAH : Italian revolutionist; 
born at Revere in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. After the French Revolution he appears 
to have engaged in plots against the Austrian gov- 
! ernment of Lombard y; and on March 25, 1799, he 
and his son, Mordecai Moses Carpi, were imprisoned 
: at Mantua. When Napoleon reached that city in 
1800, Carpi was sent to Venice, thence to Sabonica 
in Dalmatia, and through Carinthia aud Croatia to 
: Peterwardein in Hungary, where he was at last re- 
. leased by Napoleon’s orders (April 3, 1801). He 
wrote a narrative of his imprisonment under the 
title “Toledot Yizhak,” which was edited by G. 
Jare, and published at Cracow in 1892. Besides 
this, he wrote an account of his early life, under the 
title “Megillat Yizhak,” and a book for children en¬ 
titled “ Dibre Yizhak.” The last two works are no 
longer extant. 

Bibliography: G. Jar£, in Preface to Toledot Yizhak. 

E. C. 
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CARPZOV, JOHANN BENEDICT II.: Ger¬ 
man Christian theologian and Hebraist; bom 1639; 
died 1699. He was a member of a family which, 
like the Buxtorfs, produced a long line of distin¬ 
guished scholars. He studied Hebrew under Johan¬ 
nes Buxtorf II. in Basel, was appointed professor of 
Oriental languages at Leipsic in 1668, and was pastor 
of St. Thomas 1 1679-99, and professor of theology 
1684-99. He edited in 1674 Schiklmrd’s “Jus Be¬ 
gin m He brawn m, ” and, later, Tarnov's “Kleine 
Propheten, ” Lightfoot’s “ Homs Heb. et Tahnudica\” 
Lanckisclrs “ Concordantiae Bibl. German.-Hebr.- 
Gracag ” and in 1687 the “Pugio Pidei ” of Ray- 
mundus Martini. To the last-named work he pre¬ 
fixed his own“ Introductio in Tlieologiam Judaicam. ” 
Some dissertations by Carpzov were published (1699) 
by his brother Samuel Benedict; and in 1703 ap¬ 
peared his “ Collegium Babbinico-Biblicum in Libel- 
lum Ruth.” Carpzov's writings, useful when first 
published, have now no great value. 

BiBLiOGRAPnY: Ersch and Gruber, Encifc. s.v.; Herzog- 
Hauek, Real-Enuye. s.v. 

T. 

CARPZOV, JOHANN GOTTLOB: German 
Christian Old Testament scholar; born Sept. 26, 
1679, in Dresden; died April 27, 1767, at Lttbeck; 
nephew of Johann Benedict II., and son of Samuel 
Benedict; most famous and most important Biblical 
scholar of the Carpzov family. He was titular 
professor of Oriental languages at Leipsic 1719-30, i 
and preacher and theologian till his death; like his 
uncle, he was an opponent of the pietists. His crit¬ 
ical works are: “Introductio in Libros Yet. Test.” 
1721, 4th ed. 1757; “ Critica Sacra ” (I. Original text, 
II. Versions, III. Reply to Whiston), 1728; “Ap¬ 
paratus Historico-Criticus Antiquitatum et Codicis 
Sacri et Gentis Hebra?te,” 1748. The “Apparatus” 
is in the form of annotations to Goodwin's “Moses 
and Aaron,” and appended to it are dissertations on 
“The Synagogue Treated with Honor” (a statement 
of what the Christian Church has retained of ancient 
Jewish customs), on “The Charity System of the 
Ancient Jews” (discussion of the question whether 
npi¥ in O. T. ever means “alms ”), and others. 

Carpzov represents both an advance and a retro¬ 
gression in Biblical science—an advance in fulness 
of material and clearness of arrangement (his “In¬ 
troductio ” is the first work that deserves the name), 
and a retrogression in critical analysis, for lie held 
fast to the literal inspiration of the Hebrew text of 
the Old Testament and bitterly opposed the freer 
positions of Simon, Spinoza, and Clericus. His anti¬ 
quarian writings are still interesting and useful. 
Bibliography : Ersch and Gruber. Encyhlopadie. 

T. 

CARRASCO or CARASCON, JUAN : Apol¬ 
ogist; born at Madrid about 1670, of -Marano parent¬ 
age. At first an Augustin friar at Burgos and an 
excellent preacher, he later, on a journey to Borne, 
became a convert to Judaism at Leghorn. He was 
familiar with the writings of Moses b. Naliman, 
Isaac Abravanel, and others, and while in Holland 
(probably at Amsterdam, where he was circum¬ 
cised) he wrote in Spanish his “Apology of Juda¬ 
ism.” This work was published at Nodriza (The 


Hague) in 1633, and was later incorporated in the 
“Coleccionde Beformadores Espanoles,” published 
by A Villen, who believed Carrasco to have been a 
Protestant. 

Bibliography: Kayserling, Bibliotcca Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 35; 
Danielillo, Dan id ill o 6 Bc^pnestas d los Cristianos, pp. 88 
ctscq., Brussels, 1808; Steinschneider, in Hebr. Bibl. x. 84* 
Be Rossi, Bibl. Jud. Antichrist , p. 23. 

G. M. K. 

CARREGAL, HAYYIM MOSES BEN 
ABRAHAM: Rabbi and editor; nourished in Pal¬ 
estine at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
but lived in Holland for a time, engaged in gather¬ 
ing funds for Jerusalem. His autobiography is to 
be found in the introduction to his edition of Moses 
ben Joseph Ventura’s nC’D pD\ Amsterdam, 1718. 
He was probably a son of Abraham Carregal of 
Cairo (c. 1650), and was perhaps the father of Raphael 
Hayyim Isaac Carregal of Hebron, Palestine 
(1733-77), who visited Newport, B. I., in 1773. 

Bibliography: Fflrst Bibl. Jud. ii. 171; Zedner, Cat. TJehr 
Books Brit. 31 ns . pp. 187, 338: Roest, Cat. Rosenthal . Bibl. 
pp. 255,577; G. A. Kolmt, in Publications of Am. Jcic.HM. 
Soc. No. 3, p. 123 ; idem , in Ezra Stiles and the Jews , p. 93, 
New York, 1902. 

j. G. A. K. 

CARREGAL (Caregal, Carigal, Carrigal, Ka- 
rigal, Karigel, Karigol, Kargol, Kragol), RA¬ 
PHAEL HAYYIM ISAAC : Itinerant rabbi and 
preacher; born in Hebron, Palestine, Oct, 15, 1733: 
died at Barbados, West Indies, May 5, 1777. He was 



Raphael Hayyim Isaac Carregal, 

(From a portrait in the possession of Rev. J. L. Jenkins.) 


ordained rabbi at the age of seventeen, and in 1754 
set out on a series of voyages, usually remaining a 
brief time in the places he visited; e.rj, , two years in 
Constantinople (1754-56); two years in Cura^oa, 
West Indies (1761-63); four years in Hebron (1764- 
1768) ; two and one-half years in London (1768-71); 
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one year in Jamaica, West Indies (1771-72); and one 
year in the British colonies of North America (1772- 
1773). In 1773 (July 21) he sailed for Surinam, and 
in 1775 he was at Barbados. In London, according’ 
to his own statement, he was teacher at the Bet lia- 
Midrasli, earning a salary of £100 sterling (8500) per . 
annum. At Curagao he appears to have held the 
office of rabbi, though no record of his incumbency 
is to be found in local annals. He spent some time 
in New York and Philadelphia, and sojourned in 
Newport, R. I. (Marcli-July, 1773), as the guest of 
the community. Though nowise connected with 
the congregation, lie often officiated at divine 

service. . 

While in Newport Carregal became an intimate 
friend of Ezra Stii.es, afterward president of Yale 
College, New Haven, Conn. They studied together, 
discussing the exegesis and interpretation of Mes- 
sianic passages in the Bible, and corresponded, 
mostly in Hebrew. The letters still exist among the 
unpublished Stiles papers in the library of Yale 
University. Stiles, in his diary, recently published, 
speaks lovingly and admiringly of his Jewish friend; 
gives a long account of his dress, manner, and per¬ 
sonality ; and, in a series of entries occupying many 
pages of his day-book, draws up a complete memoir 
of his career in Newport. 

Carregal appears to have written only two bro¬ 
chures (both sermons), published in Newport in 1778. 

Bibliography: Abiel Holmes, Life of Ezra Stto pp. 168et 
15 SCO., Boston, 1798; Hannah Adams, Huston/ of the Jew*, Lon¬ 
don eel" isi.8, pp. 461-463: Publications of the Am-Jew. 
Hist. Soc. No. 3, pp. 122-125; No. 6, p. <9; No. 8, pp. 119-L-6, 
The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles , edited by F. B. Dexter, 
i. 354 357-358, 362-303, 376-377, 394-396 et passim. New York, 

pissales'are quoted)', Newark] 

T C. G - A - K 

CARRETUS, HUDOVICUS: Convert to Chris¬ 
tianity ; lived at Florence in the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century. He was a native of France and 5vas 
originally called “Todros Cohen.” As the physi¬ 
cian of a Spanish duke, he v r as wdtli the imperial 
troops who besieged Florence in 1530.. Later, at the 
ao-e of fifty, he embraced Christianity at Genoa. 
Carretus is the author of “Mar’ot JEloliim; Liber 
Yisorum Divinorum,” in which he relates the his¬ 
tory of his conversion and quotes passages from the 
Bible and cabalistic writings in favor of Christianity. 
The -work, published at Paris in 1553, was trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Angelo Canini (Florence, 1554) 
under the title “Epistola Ludovici Carreti ad 
judeeos, Qiue Inscribitur Liber Yisorum Divino¬ 
rum,” etc. Another Latin translation of it was 
made by Hermann Germberg, and is inserted in 
Johannes Buxtorf’s “ Synagoga Judaica.” 

Bibliography: Wolf, Bihl . Hchr. i., No lJU; Fr Delitzscb 

Schilderuwm* p. 290; Steinsclmeider, Gat. Bodl. col. Sl< , 

F urst, Bihl Jud. i. 146. j 

G. 

CARRIAGE. See Chariot. 

CARRIERA. See Ghetto. 

CARRION DE LOS CONDES : Ancient city 
of Castile inhabited by Jew r s at an early date. Al¬ 
though superior to the Christians both in ninnbeis 
and in property, they submitted in 1126 to the vic¬ 
torious king Alplionso YL, who showed himself 
III.—38 


favorably disposed toward them. In 1160 many of 
them settled in the neighboring city of Palencia. 
The Jewish community of Carrion v T as so large in 
1290 that it paid 92,000 maravedis in taxes, not 
much less than the amount paid by the community 
of Burgos. In Carrion, as elsevdiere, the Jews were 
persecuted. Delegates from the city appeared be¬ 
fore King Alplionso of Castile (probably Alphonso 
the Wise), informing him that the Christians of the 
city, because of a groundless suspicion, bad risen 
against the Jew's and killed tw r oof them; that there¬ 
upon the Jews had sought refuge in the palace of 
the prince, wdio w r as absent at the time, and, when 
the Christians followed in pursuit, had escaped 
through a secret door leading into the court, and 
locked their pursuers in. The king ordered a strict 
investigation of the matter, hanged ten of the ring¬ 
leaders, and imprisoned all others who had taken 
uart in the disturbance. At the time of the great 
persecution in 1391, most of the Jew T s of Can ion 
w T ere baptized. 

Carrion is the birthplace of the first Spamsii- 
Jcwish poet, Don Santob, commonly called Don 
Santob de Carrion. 

Bibi ioGRAPHY : J. Amador de los Rios, Historic, de los Judios 
Se EsmUh L 342; idem, Shehet Yehudah , PP^8S,U9. 

CARRION, SANTOB DE. See Santob de 
Carrion. 

CARSONO, CORSONO, or CARSI, JACOB 

(or Jacob ben Abraham Isaac): Spanish astron¬ 
omer of the fourteenth century. He was commis¬ 
sioned by King Pedro IV. of Aragon to translate 
from Catalonian into Hebrew the astronomical 
tables known as “ The Tables of Don Pedro, w hich, 
at Don Pedro’s command, had been begun by Maes- 
tre Piero Gilebert, and finished by Gilebert’s pupil, 
Dalmacio de Planis. About 1376 Carsono wrote at 
Seville a treatise in Arabic on the astrolabe. This 
he himself translated into Hebrew at Barcelona in 
1378. Havyim ibn Musa ascribes cabalistic miracles 
to Carsono. 

Bibliography : Steinsclmeider, Hchr. Uepers. pp. 596, 639 ; 
idem Notice sur les Tables Astronomxques Attribuees d 
Pierre III. d'Aragon. Rome, 1881. 

G. 

CART : A translation of n^y (‘agalah). The 
cart was generally drawn by two oxen, or some¬ 
times by cows, harnessed with cords (Isa. v. lb), it 
w r as used to convey the sacred utensils of the taber¬ 
nacle (Num. vii. 3-8). The Philistines returned the 
\rk of the Covenant to the Israelites on a cart drawn 
by two kine (I Sam. vi. 7-11). Carts were also, but 
not usually, used to convey persons from place to 
place (Gen. xlvi. 5). Owing to the bad state m 
which many of the roads were kept, together with 
the fact that no springs were used in the con¬ 
struction of carts, they traveled very unsteadily and 
at times threatened to upset; hence Amos n. lo. 
Compare Chariot. G B L 

CARTAGENA Tip) • Ancient city on the 

eastern coast of the Spanish province of Murcia, re¬ 
ferred to in the Talmud. The Cartagena mentioned 
in Yer. Sheb. vi., beginning, identified in this pas¬ 
sage with Spain, is certainly identical with the 
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Spanish Cartagena. Jews settled here at an early 
date. At the fourth Council of Cartagena (436) it 
was decreed: “Ut episcopus nullum proliibeat in- 
gredi ecclesiani et audire verbum Dei, sive gentilem 
sive . . . Judteum usque ad missam catechumeno- 
I’um. ” Many of the Jews expelled from Spain took 
ship at Cartagena, as well as at Cadiz; and many 
Maranos also settled in the former city, where they 
fell into the hands of the Inquisition. 

J- M. K. 

CARTHAGE : Ancient city and republic in 
northern Africa; of special interest to Jews on ac¬ 
count of the Plienico-Semitic origin of its inhabit¬ 
ants, its government under the suifetes, recalling the 
“shofetim” (judges) among the Hebrews, and on 
account of the religion of the inhabitants. The city, 
called DSnn flip (“ Hew City ”) in native inscriptions 
(Lidzbarski, “ Nordsemitisclie Epigrapliik,” i. 365), 
is mentioned in Jewish writings since Talmudic times 
only as ^^mp(“Karthigini ”), a name equivalent to 
the Byzantine form Iviz/jda} Av/and in agreement with 
the Syriac (Payne Smith, “Thes. Syr.” cols. 3744, 
3765), the Greek form K apxt/fiajv being found with the 
latter. Notwithstanding the peculiar form, perhaps 
chosen with reference to the founder Dido (xmp -j- 
ytwjj, “Woman-City”), the Hebrew word certainly 
designates Carthage in Africa, not Cartagena in 
Spain. later Jewish chronicles, which make the 
founding of Carthage contemporaneous with David, 
use the variants “ Kartagena ” (Yuhasiu, ed. London, 
236b), “ Kartigini ” (with D instead of n, as sometimes 
even in the Talmud; David Cans to the year 3882), 
“Kartini,” and “ Kartigni ” (“ Seder ha-Dorot,” s.v. 

“ David ”), sometimes adding the curious remark that 
the Talmud refers to two cities of Carthage, which 
is, however, an erroneous conclusion. 

Josephus Flavius writes Kapxn&uv like the Greeks. 
He says it is recorded in the public documents of 
Tyre that King Solomon built the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem 143 years and eight months be- 
Josephus. fore the Tyrians founded Carthage 
(“Contra Ap.” i. § 17). Josephus in¬ 
tends to prove by this statement the antiquity of the 
Jewish people, drawing the same conclusions from 
Menander’s account of the reign of Hiram, accord¬ 
ing to which Hiram came to the throne 155 years and 
eight months before the founding of Carthage, and 
the Temple was built in the twelfth year of his reign 
{ib. i. § 18). Through this computation Josephus 
refutes the grammarian Apion, who placed the ex¬ 
odus from Egypt at the time that the Phenicians 
founded Carthage {ib. ii. § 2). The Maccabean 
Judah formed a treaty with the Romans for the rea¬ 
son, among others, 'that he had heard that the 
Romans had vanquished the Carthaginians (“Ant.” 
xii. 10, § 6; compare “B. J.” ii. 16, § 4; vi. 6, § 2). 
Josephus does not say that any Jews lived at 
Carthage. 

Although Carthage is not mentioned in the Bible, 
modern scholars are inclined to identif} r the Biblical 
Tarshish with Carthage, since if is thus translated 
in the Septuagint, the Targum, and the Vulgate, 
Ezek. xxvii. 12. A unique statement in the Tal¬ 
mud, based probably on the legend of the emigra¬ 
tion of the Girgashitcs, identifies Kenizzi (Gen. xv. 


19) with Carthage (Yer. Slieb. 36b; Yer. Iyid. 61d; 
Gen. R. xliv. 23). But a wide-spread rabbinical leg¬ 
end identifies the land of the Amazons 
In ‘ with Carthage (Lev. R. xxvii. 1), or 
the Bible with Africa (Tamid 32b), in both in- 
and the stances agreeing with classical tradi- 
Talmud. tion. Carthage was considered one of 
the four largest cities of the Roman em¬ 
pire (Sifre, Hum. 131; p. 47b, ed. Friedmann). An 
amora of the third century has the following curi¬ 
ous sentence: “From Tyrus to Carthage Israel and 
his ‘ Father in heaven ’ are known ; from Tyrus to 
the west and from Carthage to the east Israel and 
his God are not known ” (Men. 110a); which is prob¬ 
ably meant to indicate the extent of the Semitic race. 

The fact that the Talmud mentions the Cartha¬ 
ginian teachers of the Law, R. Abba, R. Isaac, and 
R. Hana, proves that Jews were living 
Jews in in that city, although Frankel, with- 
Carthage. out reason, takes it to mean an Arme¬ 
nian city (“Mebo,” pp. 6b, 66a), and 
Koliut a Spanish city (“Aruch Completum,” vii. 
220). It is evident from the introduction to the 
work “Adversum Judnsos,” ascribed to Tertullian, 
that Jews were living in Carthage; and. they are 
found still further west (Schurer, “Gesch.” 3d ed., 
iii. 26, note 64). Mtinter (“Primordia Eccl. Afric.” 
p. 165, Copenhagen, 1829) mentions a certain R. 
Jisschak (the one in the Talmud?). The Jews of 
Africa (see Africa) are often referred to in the cor¬ 
respondence between Jerome and Augustine; and in • 
recent times there has been found in Gamart, near 
the city of Carthage, a great Jewish necropolis with 
many inscriptions in Latin (see Catacombs). From 
the conquest of Cartilage by the Vandals (439) to 
the subjection of the latter by the Byzantines (533), 
the holy vessels from the Temple of Jerusalem, that 
had been taken from Rome, were kept in Carthage 
(Evagrius, “ Scholastieus, ” Fragment iv. p. , 17; Pro¬ 
copius, “Bellum Valid.” ii. § 9). The Jews then 
passed under the rule of Justinian, who instructed 
Solomon, the governor of Africa, to transform the 
synagogues as well as the churches of the Allans 
and the Donatists into orthodox churches (Novella), 
No. 37). Solomon, however, was soon compelled to 
flee from the rebellious Africans. 

In 692 the city was wrested from the Christians by 
Hasan, a general of the calif ‘Abd al-Malik, and 
in 698 the Greeks were permanently 
Under driven from Carthage and Africa by 
the Arabs. Musa (Weil, “Gesch. der Clialifen,” i. 

478). Previous to this the Arabs had 
founded the city Kainvan, which became as impor¬ 
tant to the Jews as Carthage had been. Following 
Arabic writers, Parhi defined the situation of Car¬ 
thage as 36° latitude by 35° longitude (“ Kaftor wa- 
Ferah,” ed. Edelmann, 26b). 

Bibliography : Movers, Phfinicicr, ii. part i. 142,144,350; BOtt- 
ger. Lex-ikon zu den Schriften dcs Flavius Josephus, p. 

<9; Neubauer, G. T. p. 411; Krauss, LehnwOrter, ii. 572; 
pelattre, GcimartoulaNecropole Juivc do Carthaac , Lyons, 
18Po; Rev. Et. Juives, xliv. 2-28. 

<*■ S. Kit. 

CARTHAGENA. See Soctii America. 

C ARTHAGENA, DON ALFONSO DE: 

Convert to Christianity; son of Paul of Burgos; died 
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at Burgos in 1456. He Avas baptized when quite 
young by bis father, and became archdeacon of 
Compostella. Being equally 7- distinguished as states¬ 
man and as priest, lie succeeded his father in the 
bishopric of Burgos. In 1431 lie was the represent¬ 
ative of Castile at the Council of Basel. Pope Pius 
II., in his memoirs, called him “an ornament to 
the prelacy. ” Pope Eugcnius IV., learning that the 
bishop of Burgos was about to visit Rome, declared 
in full conclave that “ in the presence of such a man 
he felt ashamed to be seated in St. Peter’s chair.” 

Gratz ascribes to the influence exercised by 
Carthagena over Eugcnius IV. the latter’s sudden 
change of attitude toward the Jews. Carthagena 
alone, says Gratz, could have been the author of 
the complaints against the pride and arrogance of the 
Castilian Jews, which induced the pope to issue the 
bull of 1442, withdrawing the privileges granted to 
them by former popes. Among Carthagena’s wri¬ 
tings on history, morals, and other subjects, there is 
a commentary on the twenty-sixth Psalm. 


Bibliography : Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles* pp. 323 ct 
seq.; Jocher, Allq. Gdchrtcn-Lexikon , s.v.; Gratz, Gesch. 
dcr Judcn, viii. 144 ct seq. 

r I. Bit. 


CARTOGRAPHY. See Ciiartogkapiiy. 


was secured, associated himself with the petition; 
and he was one of the three persons in whose 
names the first Jewish burial-ground was ac¬ 
quired after the Robles case had forced the. Jews 
in England to acknowledge their creed. Carvajal, 
besides advancing money to Parliament on coch¬ 
ineal, had been of service to Cromwell in obtaining 
information as to the Royalists’ doings in Holland 
(1656). One of his servants, Somers, alias Butler, 
and also a relative, Alonzo di Fonseca Meza, acted as 
intelligencers for Cromwell in Holland, and reported 
about Royalist levies, finances, and spies, and the 
relations between Charles II. and Spain. It was to 
Carvajal that Cromwell gave the assurance of the 
right of Jews to remain in England. Under date of 
Feb. 4, 1657, Burton, in his diary, states: “The 
Jews, those able and general intelligencers whose 
intercourse with the Continent Cromwell had before 
turned to profitable account, he now conciliated by 
a seasonable benefaction to their principal agent 
[Carvajal] resident in England.” In 1648 a cargo 
of logwood belonging to Carvajal was seized by 
the customs officers. He assembled his servants and 
friends, broke open the government warehouses, 
and carried off his merchandise. The litigation to 
which this gave rise was only interrupted by Carva- 
jal’s death. 


CARVAJAL, ANTONIO FERNANDEZ: 

Portuguese merchant, and first endenizened English 
Jew; born about 1590, probably at Fundao, Por¬ 
tugal; died in London Nov. 10, 1659. He appears 
to have left'Fundao on account of the persecution 
of the Inquisition, and, proceeding to the Canary 
Islands, acquired much property there, and made 
many commercial connections which led him (about 
1635) to London, where he settled in Leadcnhall 
street. In 1649 the council of state appointed him 
one among the five persons who received the 
army contract for corn. In 1653 Carvajal was re¬ 
ported as owning a number of ships trading to the 
East and West Indies, to Brazil, and to the Levant, 
He dealt in all kinds of merchandise, including gun¬ 
powder, wine, hides, pictures, cochineal, and espe¬ 
cially com and silver, and is reported to have 
brought to England, on the average, £100,000 worth 
of silver per annum. 

In the early days of his residence in England, Car¬ 
vajal used to attend mass at the Spanish ambassa¬ 
dor's chapel, and in 1645 was informed against for 
not attending church; but the House of Lords, on 
the petition of several leading London merchants, 
quashed the proceedings. In 1650, when Avar broke 
out Avith Portugal, Carvajal s ships Avere especially 
exempted from seizure, though he Avas nominally 
a Portuguese subject. In 1655 lie and his two sons 
Avere granted denizensliip as English subjects (the 
patent being dated Aug. 17 of that year); and Avhen 
the Avar Avith Spain broke out in the folloAving 
year, his property in the Canaries Avas liable to seiz¬ 
ure, as he Avas a British subject. CroniAvell made ar¬ 
rangements by Avliieh Carvajal’s goods Avere trans¬ 
ported from the Canaries in an English ship Avliieh 
passed under Dutch colors. 

When Manasscli ben Israel came to England in 
1655 to petition Parliament for the return of the 
JeAvs to England, Carvajal, though his own position 


Bibliography: L. Wolf, The First English Jew , in Trans¬ 
actions of the Historical Society of England, n. 14-16, 
epitaph given by D. Kaufinann, in Jew. Quart. Rev. l. jo. 


CARVALHO (CARVALLO), MORDECAI 
BARUCH: A Avealtliy Tunisian merchant; died 
Jau., 1785, at an advanced age. He devoted part 
of his time to rabbinical studies, and in 1752 suc¬ 
ceeded his teacher, Isaac Lumbroso, Avhose best 
pupil he Avas, as rabbi of the Leghorn congregation 
of Tunis. Throughout the country he enjoyed 
a high reputation as a rabbinical authority. His 
publications are: “ To'afot Re'em ” (The Strength of 
a Unicorn), commentary on the Avork of Elijah Miz¬ 
rahi (Leghorn, 1761); and “Mira Dakya” (Pure 
Myrrh), commentary and miscellanies on A'arious 
tracts of the Babylonian Talmud, and on Maimon- 
ides’ Yad ha-Hazakah (Leghorn, 1792). He also 
published the uncompleted Avork of his son, Isaac 
Carvalho, aa'Iio died January, 1759, at the age of 
twenty-eight. This Avork, entitled “Sefer ha- 
Zikronot we-Hayye Yizhak ” (Book of Records, and 
the Life of Isaac), and published together with the 
elder Carvalho’s “To‘afot Re’em,” contains a com¬ 
mentary on the works of Mizrahi, miscellanies on 
various tracts of the Talmud, and four funeral 
orations, 


bibliography: D. Cazes. Xotcs Bihliograpliiqucs sur la 
' lire Juivc-Tunisicnnc, etc., pp. • i ct seq., bo et seq. 
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Littcrature 


CARVALLO, JULES: French engineer; horn 
at Talenee, Gironde, France, in 1820. After having 
graduated Avith the highest honors at the Ecole 
Poly technique and Ecole des Ponts et Chaussees, he 
Avas attached as engineer to the Southern Railroad; 
and under his direction the lines from Tech to Riv- 
esaltes and from Tet to Perpignan Avere built, 
including the remarkable A T iaduct of Bouzanne. 
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Afterward Carvallo became director of the work of 
canalizing the Ebro (Spain); and he established in 
the delta of that river a system of irrigation which 
permitted the cultivation of enormous tracts of land 
hitherto unproductive. From Spain Carvallo went 
to Italy, where lie directed the works of the Roman 
railroads. On his return to Spain lie was entrusted 
with the building of the line from Pampeluna to 
Saragossa, and later became the chief engineer of a 
Spanish water company. 

Carvallo was the author of many dissertations 
printed in the ** Comptes-Rendus de 1 ? Academic des 
Sciences ” and in many other scientific publications. 
Among his numerous contributions the most note- 
worth}- were those on the piling up and solidifica¬ 
tion of embankments; on the formula of the maxi¬ 
mum of stability and minimum of expense in public 
works; on the laws of oscillation of chain bridges, 
etc. 

Amid his numerous works, Carvallo found time 
to devote himself to Jewish interests. He was one 
of the founders of the Alliance Israelite Universelle, 
and for many years served on the executive com¬ 
mittee of that institution. 

Bibliography: Larousse, Gi'cnul Dictionnairc Universe !, 
xvi., Supplement, p. 470. 

s- I. Bit. 

CASABLANCA (Spanish), or BET AL 
v ABYAD (Arabic): Port of Morocco, Africa, on the 
Atlantic ocean. The Jewish community, numbering 
6,000, in a total population of 20,000 inhabitants, is 
of recent date. The. majority of its members are 
engaged in commerce in grain, spices, etc.; there 
are also a few tinsmiths. The community is gov¬ 
erned by a council of administration, which aids the 
poor and subsidizes the schools with the revenues 
from the meat-tax, and with the voluntary contri¬ 
butions of its members. Besides the two schools 
supported by the Alliance Israelite Universelle, with 
295 boys and 161 girls respectively, Casablanca lias 
eight Talmud-Torahs with 500 pupils. 

Casablanca possesses eleven synagogues, one of 
which, a synagogue for the poor, was erected 
about 1750, and another, the Synagogue Eliaou, 
about 1800. The chief rabbis of Casablanca since 
1837 have been: Hayyim Elmaleh (d. 1857); Joseph 
Mehalem (d. 1867); David Quaknine (d. 1873); 
Messaoud Nahmias .(d. 1876); Judah Oliama (d. 
1882); and, finally, Isaac Marascli (still living, 
1902;. 6 

There are three Jewish charitable and philan¬ 
thropic societies, the Hebrat Lomede lia-Zoliar, the 
Hebrat Eiiyalm ha-Nabi, and the Hebrat Tehillim. 
In the neighborhood of Casablanca are three groups 
of Jews; viz., Ouled-Hriss (numbering 50); Stal 
(1,000); and Mzab (1,000). 

^ 19ui° GRAPnY: Bultetin dc VAlliance Israelite Universelle , 

D - M. Fit. 

CASAL MAGGIORE: Town in Italy, about 
twenty-two miles east-southeast of Cremona. In 
Sept., 1485, Joslma Solomon and Moses, sons of Israel 
Nathan of Soncino, began to print a large Malizor 
according to the Roman ritual. In the following 
year they erected a printing-establishment in the 


neighboring town of Casal Maggiore, where they 
completed the second part of the book, which con¬ 
tains 320 folio leaves. The Malizor, of which a 
number of copies were printed on parchment, was 
the only work printed at Casal Maggiore. 


Bibliography : De Rossi, Ann ales Heimvo-TupooraphicU p. 

47; Steinsehneider and Cassel, in Ersch and Gruber, Enci/e, 

section ii., part 28, p. 35; Steinsclmeider, Cat. Bodl. No. 2570; 

Freimann, Uebcr Hcbrtiisclie Incunabeln, Leipsic, 1902, 

J- A. F. 

CASE, CASA, or KAZA, JOSEPH B. 

ABRAHAM : One of the foremost Polish rabbis 
and Talmudists of the end of the sixteenth century 
and the beginning of the seventeenth; died at Posen 
about 1610. His name, “Case” OfN'p) or “Ivaza” 
(NTXp) is most probably only a variant of the well- 
known surname “Cases.” This would argue for 
Italian descent; but it does not agree with the fact 
that Case called himself “Shapiro,” as Bloch has 
conclusively proved. 

After serving as chief rabbi of Lemberg, Case 
became city rabbi of Posen, while Mordecai b. 
Abraham Jafe was the district rabbi of Greater 
Poland. Although Case apparently left no wri¬ 
tings, he was one of the first Talmudic authorities 
of his time, as may be seen from Benjamin Aaron 
Solnik’s responsum No. 22, and Meir b. Gedaliah 
of Lublin’s responsum No. 88. Case’s son Solomon 
(d. Jan. 2, 1612, at Lemberg) was also an eminent 
Talmudist. 


iJiuLiuuHAi'Hi : moon, in Jia-USHKOl, l. loi-io*; mioer, .m- 
she Shenu Nos. 215, 50S; Kohen Zedek, Liwuat Hen (Supple¬ 
ment to vol. v. of Ozar ha-Sffrut ), p*. 30. 


L. G. 


CASES or CAZES : Jewish Italian family that 
included among its members rabbis, physicians, and 
scholars. The more numerous branch of the family 
lived in Mantua; some lived in Ferrara; some emi¬ 
grated to Turkey and Palestine (see Zunz, in Ben- 
jacob’s edition of Dei Rossi’s “Meor ‘Enayim,” iv. 
30). Benjamin Cazes, a contemporary of Azulai, 
was rabbi of Safed and author of a commentary on 
Moses of Coucy’s “Codex SeMaG,” with the title 
“Megillat Sefer” (Constantinople, 1750). Of the 
Mantuan branch the following are the most dis¬ 
tinguished : 

Aaron b. Joseph Baruch Cazes: Scholar and 
physician; took his degree on Aug. 3, 1751; died 
1767. ^ A. R. 


Israel Gedaliah (Claudio) Cazes : Rabbi at 
Mantua; born there June 19, 1794; died there Jan. 
1* 1841. Like his father and grandfather, lie attained 
proficiency both in rabbinical literature and in med¬ 
icine. In 1834 he succeeded his father in the rab¬ 
binate, which was transmitted from father to son 
in the Cazes family. In addition to the duties of 
the rabbinate, Cazes practised medicine with great 
success. 


Bibliography : Jost, Israelitische 
Mortara, Indicc Alfabctico, p. 11. 


Annalcn , 1841, p. 114; 

I. Bit. 


Israel Gedaliah ben Joseph Baruch Cazes: 
Italian physician and chief rabbi at Mantua; died 
Jan. 21, 1793. He enjoyed a threefold reputation as 
physician, as an acute Talmudist of wide reading, and 
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as preacher. He wrote “Tefillot Liberie Yisiael K. 
K. Mantova ” (Prayers of the Israelites of the Iloly 
Congregation of Mantua), being prayers for the vic¬ 
tory »of King Joseph II.’s army, written in Hebrew 
and translated into Italian (Mantua, 1788)._ He is 
said to have been a disciple of tlicabbe Canini, whose 
methods of medical treatment he successfully ap¬ 
plied after having taken his degree in 1754. 

Bibliography : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gcdole Yisracl , p. 1G0, 
Mortara, Indice Alfabetico, p. 10; Steinsclineider, in Mo- 
natsschrift, 1900, p. 84. j BER 

Jacob b. Israel Cases Gedaliah I. : Physician, 
eighteentli to nineteenth century (Mortara, “Indice 
Alfabetico,” p. 10). A. 

Joseph. Baruch ben Moses Cazes: Italian 
Talmudist, rabbi, and physician; died between 1716 
and 1726 at Mantua, his native place. He was 
famous both as physician and as Talmudist. His 
respousa, which Kepi declares brilliant, are quoted 
in the works of his contemporaries, among others in 
Isaac Lampronti’s “ Paliad Yizhak” (letter K, fob 79g, 
102a; 2, fob 60b; h fob 63 getseq.; p, fob 127a). 
His Talmudic method of teaching is entirely logical. 
He was averse to useless discussions (letter 2, fob 
60b). Although he believed in the strict observance 
of all the Talmudic precepts, he advocated depar¬ 
tures from the Law iu certain cases, in order that 
religion might not become a burden to the people 
(letter X, fob 79g; letter J, fob 63g and 66b); or 
when the welfare of individuals was endangered 
(letter K, fol. 103g). 

Bibliography: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gcdole Yisi'ael, PP. 
129-254. The date of his death may he gathered from Pcuiad 
Yizhak, letter s\ fol. 79g, and J, iol. 42a. 


Joseph Samuel b. Israel Gedaliah I. Cases : 

Scholar and physician; died 1775 (Mortara, Indice 
Alfabetico,” p. 10). 

Luliane (Lelio) Shalom b. Samuel Cases: 

Seventeenth century; physician and scholar; took 
his degree Jan. 12,1622. He is the author of “ Derek 
Yesliarali” (The Straight Path); a treatise on com¬ 
munal conduct in order to avoid dissensions. Zunz 
called this work “the swan-song of the Mantuan 
press.” It was published in 1626 by Judah Samuel 
Perugia & Son, 

Bibliography : Mortara, Tndice Alfabetico, p. 11; Zunz, Z. 

G. p. m. ^ R 

Moses ben Samuel Cazes; Italian Talmudist 
and physician; took his degree on Jan. 11, 1586; 
lived in the second half of the sixteenth century 
and the first quarter of the seventeenth at Mantua, 
where he was rabbi and director of a yeshibah. He 
was a pupil of the celebrated cabalist Meualiem 
Azariali di Fano. Cazes enjoyed a more than ordi¬ 
nary reputation among his contemporaries; a gifted 
writer uttering the following opinion of him: “In 
the synagogues and schoolhouses of our time there 
is no one to equal him in wisdom and understanding, 
in counsel and courage, in knowledge and piety ” 
(Abraham de Portaleone, “Shiite ha-Gibborim,” p. 
24d). Cazes was the author of the following works: 
(1) “Kotes on Alfasi ”; (2) Commentary on the Fifth 
and Sixth Orders of the Mislmah: (3) “ Contributions 
to the Hermeneutics of the Talmud.” They were 
never published. 


Bibliography: Azulai, Sliem lia-Gedolim, i. 143; Nepi-Ghi- 
rondi, Toledot Gcdole Yisracl, PP- 254, ; Mortara, Jndice 

Alfabetico , p, 11; Benjawb, Ozar ha-Scfarim, pp. GO 180 
(Nos 387 and 400); Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. l. 14( (mentions otlier 
works of Cazes, but without giving the place where they are 
to be found in MS.); Zunz, in Benjacob’s edition of Dei Rossi s 
Mcor ‘ Enayim , iii. 30. 


Samuel b. Moses Cases: Scholar of the sixteenth 
century. He edited Samuel Zarza s s Mekor Ha^ - * 
yim ” (D«n *YlpD) ? Mantua, 1559; and is mentioned by 
Azariali dei Rossi (“Meor ‘Enayim,” i. 80; ii. 221) 
as a possessor of a manuscript of the Targum 
of Jonathan ben TJzziel (Zunz, in Benjacob’s edi¬ 
tion of De Bossi’s “Meor ‘Enayim,” iii. 29-30). 

The following two belonged to tbe Ferrara branch 
of the Cases family: 


Hananiah b. Meuahem Cases : Phy sician and 
rabbi of Florence; lived at the end of the seven¬ 
teenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries. 
Author of (1) “ Kin’at Soferim” (Zeal of Writers), 
written in defense of the “Sefer ha-Mizwot ” of Mai- 
monides against the attacks of Kahmanides (Leg¬ 
horn, 1740, reprinted in the Warsaw edition of the 
“ Sefer ha-Mizwot"); (2) an epistle (Iggeret) to R. 
Nehemiah b. Baruch concerning musical harmony 
in the chanting of the priestly benediction (“Birkat 
Kolianim ”) which is included in R. Kehemiali’s 
“Meziz u-Meliz” (p'pD'l f^O), Venice, 1715; and (3) 
“Hok le Yisrael ” (Statute unto Israel), glosses and 
notes on Hezekiali di Silva’s “ Peri Hadash” on the 
“ Yoreh Derail ” (Leghorn, 1740). Responsa of Cases 
may be found in the works of bis contemporaries, 
among others in I. Lampronti’s ** Paliad Vizhak, 
letter N, fol. 102b, and n, fol. 109b). A. R. 


Menahem ben Elhanan Cazes: Italian Tal¬ 
mudist; born about the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century; died after 1664. He was rabbi 
at Modena (1642) and Ferrara (1655). Azulai saw 
two of his manuscript works: (1) “Shelom ha-Ba- 
yit ” (The Peace of the House), a commentary on 
Solomon ibn Aderet’s "Torat ha-Bayit ” and Aaron 
ha-Levi’s “Bedek ha-Bayit”; (2) and “Hiddusliim” 
(novella?) on the treatise “Shabbat.” Gbirondi had 
in his possession a manuscript of Cazes containing 
halakic decisions. A responsum by Cazes, which 
shows his wide range of Talmudic learning, has been 
published in Samuel Aboab s “ Debar Shemuel 
(Venice, 1702, Ko. 79). 


Bibliography: Azulai, Shem ha-Gcdolim, n. 140;jSepi-G|n- 
rondi, Toledot Gcdole Yisrael, p. 233 ; Mortara, I? 2 diceA?/a- 
hetieo, p. 11: Benjaeob, Ozar ha-Sefanm , p. 180; Samuel 
Aboab, Debar Shemuel, No. 79. 
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CASHMORE, MICHAEL: Australian com¬ 
munal worker; born iu 1814; died at South Melbourne 
Oct. 17, 1886. • He was one of the oldest colonists 
in Victoria, having arrived in Melbourne in 1838, 
after a stay of two years at Sydney. Cashmore was 
president "of the Melbourne Hebrew Congregation 
and one of the trustees of the Bourke street syna¬ 
gogue. He was the first Jewish member of the city 
council, and the first Jewish magistrate appointed 
in the colony. For seventeen years he held the posi¬ 
tion of inspector of meat markets. 

Bibliography: Jewish World, Dec., 1S86. 
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CASIMIR II., THE JUST: King of Poland; 
born 1138; ascended the throne on the deposition of 
his brother Mieozyslaw III., 1177; died 1194. He 
was one of the most amiable mouarchs that ever 
ruled in Poland, a lover of peace, and a friend of the 
people. He protected the Jews from the oppression 
and extortions of the nobles, and by favorable legis¬ 
lation in the Diet of Leczyc, 1180, paved the way 
for the famous privileges granted to the Jews of 
Poland in 1264 by Duke Boieslaw of Kaliscz. 

Bibliography : Krausliar, History a Zydow w Polscc, i. 66, 

"Warsaw, 1S65; Ste\'nbevg,‘Gcscli.dcr juden in Polcn, p. 20, 

Leipsic, 1S7S. 

II. R. 

CASIMIR III., THE GREAT (Polish, Kazi- 
mierz) : King of Poland; bora 1309; succeeded 1333; 
died in Cracow Nov. 5, 1370. He was a peaceful 
ruler, and, by his salutary reforms, strengthened his 
reign and developed trade and industry. On Oct. 
9, 1334, he confirmed the privileges granted to the 
Jews in 1264 by Boieslaw the Pious. He was favor¬ 
ably disposed toward the Je ws, who during his reign 
made themselves conspicuous in commerce, handi¬ 
crafts, and agriculture. Under penalty of death he 
prohibited the kidnaping of Jewish children for the 
purpose of baptizing them, and inflicted heavy pun¬ 
ishment for the desecration of Jewish cemeteries. 

At the Diet of Wislica, March 11, 1347, he intro¬ 
duced salutary legal reforms in the jurisprudence of 
his country; he sanctioned a code of laws for Great 
and Little Poland, which gained for him the title of 
“the Polish Justinian ”; and he also limited the rate 
of interest charged by Jewish money-lenders to 
Christians to 8£ per cent per annum. This measure 
must not be ascribed to his animosity against the 
Jews, but should rather be considered as a wise act 
tending to the welfare of the country as well as of 
the Jews. 

The Inquisition, introduced in Poland under Vla¬ 
dislav Lokietek, remained impotent, in spite of all 
the intrigues of the lower clergy. On 
Legislative one occasion the Jews were accused of 
En- having murdered a Christian child, 
actments. found on the road to the Lobsow 
wood, a few miles distant from Cracow 
(1347); but a public investigation, conducted under 
an order of the king by the state chancellor Jacob 
of Melchtin in conjunction with the humane priest 
Prandola (who shared the tolerant views of Casimir), 
proved their innocence. The consequence was that 
Casimir ordered the publication, in the form of an 
edict, of paragraph 31 of Boleslaw’s statute, refu¬ 
ting the blood accusation and defining the punish¬ 
ment for such a charge when not sustained by 
proofs. In commemoration of this event Casimir 
founded a chapel at Cracow. 

Casimir appears to have protected the Jews 
against outbreaks of the mob in 1348, for the ground¬ 
less accusation of the poisoning of wells by the 
Jews had traveled from Germany into Poland 
and had roused the populace against the latter. 
Massacres occurred in Kaliscz, Cracow, Glogau, and 
other cities, especially those on the German frontier. 
According toMatteo Villani (“Istorie,” p. 622, Milan, 
1729), 10,000 Jews were killed in 1348 in Poland. 

In 1356 Casimir became infatuated with a beautiful 


Jewess, named Esther (Esterka), a tailor’s daughter of 
Opoczno. She bore him two sons (Niemerz and 
Pelka) and one daughter (not two, as stated by Griitz). 
The sons were brought up in the Christian religion; 
the daughter, in the Jewish. Many Polish noble 
families, as the Lubienski, Niemir, 
Esterka Niemiryez, Niemirowski, claim to be 
the their descendants. Polish historians 
Jewess. ascribe the special favors and privi¬ 
leges bestowed on the Jews by Casi¬ 
mir to his love for Esther; but they are not correct 
in this ascription, since the privileges in question 
were confirmed by Casimir in 1334, twenty-two 
years before his relations with Esther. Czacki 
sees the origin of these favors in the king’s sense of 
righteousness and justice. Czacki writes: “It is 
not known that the king granted to the Jews other 
privileges and rights owing, as Jan Dlugosz thinks, 
to his affection for Esterka. Envy and hatred sur- 
named this benefactor of the people ‘ Ahasuerus. ’ 
Poland, being a fertile but sparsely populated coun¬ 
try, was in want of trade and industries. The Jews, 
Avho during the pestilence of 1360 fled from Ger¬ 
man}-, migrated to Poland with their wealth. It 
may also with certainty be admitted that foreign 
Jews provided Casimir with large sums of money, 
thus enabling him to found new cities and to de¬ 
velop many old ones.” 

Cracow was in Casimir’s time one of the Hanse 
towns in alliance with forty other cities in Europe. 
So full of gratitude to Casimir were the Jews, that at 
the marriage of Casimir’s granddaughter Elizabeth. 
Wierzynek, a Jewish merchant of Cracow, requested 
from the king the honor of being allowed to give 
the young bride a wedding present of 100,000 florins 
in gold, an immense sum at that time and one equal 
to her dowry from her grandfather. 

Bibliography : Gi’atz, Gesch. tier Juden, vii. 379; Kraus- 
har. History a Zydow w Polscc, i. 139 ct seq ., Warsaw, 1865; 

J. Lelevel, Histoivc dc Polof/ne, i. 78 ct scq., Paris, 1844; 
Malte-Bran, Tableau dc la Poloync , ed. Leonard Chodzko, i. 
108, Paris, 1830; Sternberg 1 , Gesch. dev Juden in Polcn , 
pp. 57 ct scq., Leipsic, 1878; V. Krasinski, Poland , p. 8, Lon¬ 
don, 1855; Isidore Loeb, in Bev. Etudes Juives, iii. 332. 

H. R. 

CASIMIR IV., JAGELLON: Grand duke of 
Lithuania and king of Poland; bora 1427; died at 
Grodno 1492. He succeeded to the grand duchy in 
1440, and followed his brother Ladislaus III. on the 
throne of Poland in 1447. For the greater part of 
his reign, when the influence of the clergy was less¬ 
ened by the greater aggressiveness of the executive 
power, the Jews of Poland and Lithuania enjoyed 
happy days, as in the times of Casimir the Great. 
Casimir continued the liberal policy of his predecessor 
Withold toward the Jews of Lithuania; but he did 
not confirm the privileges Withold had granted to 
them. Bershadski thinks that this was not because 
of antipathy to the Jews, but because he had prob¬ 
ably left it to the elders to rule them, or that he fol¬ 
lowed the example of his father, in allowing the 
Jews of Lithuania to enjoy the more extensive priv¬ 
ileges of the Jews of Poiand. Certain it is that soon 
after his accession to the throne of Lithuania, Casi¬ 
mir granted the Jews of Troki the Magdeburg law, 
which long before had been granted to the Christian 
inhabitants of that city as well as to the Jews of 
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Wilna and Ko vno. According to this law, tlie Jews 
of Troki were subject to the jurisdiction of a Jewish 
bailiff, elected by his coreligionists and confirmed tor 
life by the king, to whom alone he was responsible. 

Soon after Casimir’s accession to the throne of 
Poland, while he was visiting Posen, a fire broke 
out there, in which the original document, enumer¬ 
ating the privileges granted to the Jews b} r Casimir 
the °Great (1334), Avas burned. Casimir IV. not 
only renewed and confirmed the old privileges, but 
granted new ones, such as the Jews of Poland had 

never before enjoyed. ^ 

Owing to the intrigues of Cardinal Olesnicky 
Zbiegneav, archbishop of Cracow, and of the monk 
John Capistrano, these privileges were abol¬ 
ished in 1454 on the pretense that they “ conflicted 
with the laws of God and of the country." This 
repeal aggravated the condition of the Jews of 
Poland and led to the riots of Cracow (April 12, 
1464), in which about thirty Jew r s were killed. In 
1467 the Diet again confirmed the rights and privi¬ 
leges of the Jews granted to them by Casimir in 

1447. , _ 

The favor shown by Casimir to the Jews is sup¬ 
posed by some to have been due to the monetary 
help they afforded him. When he died he left un¬ 
paid many debts to the Jews. 
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CASIPHIA: The residence of the Nethinim, 
who were under the leadership of Iddo (Ezra viii.l i). 
Ezra sent them a message from Ahava, which re¬ 
sulted in their joining his forces at that place. The 
exact site of Casiphia is uncertain. 

j. jr. G - B * K 

CASLARI : Name of a family originally from 
Caylar (Latin, “ Castalarium ”), a village in the de¬ 
partment of Ilerault, France. A rather important 
Jewish community existed at Caylar in the Middle 
Ages. After the royal edict of Sept. 17,1394, these 
Jews went to Provence and to the Comtat-Venais- 
sin • in 1459 and 1487 some of them Avere at Taras- 
con and in 1480 at Avignon (S. Kahn, “Les Juifs 
de Tarascon,” pp. 30, 32; “Rev. Et. Juiyes,” x. 
172). The Caslari family enjoyed a considerable 
reputation as late as the second half of the sixteenth 
century. It produced the f olio wing scholars: 

David Caslari (called also Bongodas, and en¬ 
titled “ Maestro ” ) (Zunz, “Z. G. 77 p. 465): Physi¬ 
cian at Narbonne, and one of the Jews to whom the 
archbishop, in 1284, granted a number of privileges 
{Saige, “Les Juifs du Languedoc,” p. 48). The 
poet Abraham Bedersi, avIio was an intimate friend 
of Caslari, addressed to him a liturgic poem at the 
feast of Purim, and proposed him, together with 
Abraham Saquil, Asher lia-Kohcn, and Moses ben 
Judah Mansuri, as a judge of the literary contest to 
which'he had invited the Jewish poets (Renan-Neu- 
bauer, “Les Rabbins Frangais,” p. 715; compare 
Saige, l.c . p. 119). David translated from Latin into 


Hebrew Galen’s treatise, “De Insequali Intemperie” 
(Renan-Neubauer, l.c. , p. 646). 

David ben Vadi Caslari: Lived at Perpignan 
about 1337. He was probably not related to Maes¬ 
tro David Caslari. His signature appears to the bill 
of divorce which the scholar David Bongoron was 
obliged to give (1337) to his wife, the daughter of 
the °rich En Astruc Caravida of Girone (Gross, 
“Gallia Judaica, 77 p. 469). 

En Bongodab or Bonjuda Yebacel Caslari: 
Poet. He and his son Yebacel (Ezekiel), about 
1400, exchanged poems with Solomon ben Reuben 
Bonfed, Avhicli are still extant in the manuscripts 
of Bonfed’s diwan (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” No. 1984; Renan-Neubauer, “Ecrivains Juifs 
Frangais,” p. 647; Steinschneider, “Hebr. Bibl. 77 

X1 ]VXosse du Caylar or Caslari: Warden of the 
community at Avignon in 1480, together with Vital 
Dieu Lo Sal of Carcassonne, Mosse of Softal, Isaac 
of Sant Pal (St, Paul), Isaac Boterel, and Mosse 
Ferrusol (“Rev. Et. Juivcs,” x. 172). 

Zeinab ben Jedidiab (called Crescas of Cas¬ 
lari) : He copied in 1525 the Paris manuscript (No. 
179) containing the commentary of Abraham ibn 
Ezra on the Pentateuch (Gross, l.c., p. 621). 

Zemab ben Moises Caslari : Rabbi at Carpen- 
tras about 1583. His signature appears on a docu¬ 
ment confirmed at Carpentras Adar 7, 5843, in addi¬ 
tion to the names of Moses, son of Judah Rouget, 

and Moses, son of Joseph Kolon (ib. x. 82). 

£. S. Iv. 

CASLARI, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID: 

Physician; lived at Besalu, Catalonia, in the first 
half of the fourteenth century. Caslari was consid¬ 
ered one of the most, skilful physicians of lus 
time. He was the teacher of Moses Narboni of Per- 
pio-nan, and one of the ten notables to whom, in 
13->3 Kalonymus ben Kalonymus of Arles addressed 
his ’treatise' on morals, entitled, “Eben Bohan” 
(Touchstone). 

Abraham was the author of the following medical 
works, still extant in manuscript: (1) “‘AleliRahv 
nan” (Verdant Leaf), or, as it is quoted by Judah 
ben Natan, “ ‘Aleii lia-Refu’ali ” (The Leaf of Heal- 
ino) a treatise on fevers, divided into five books, 
completed Nov., 1326 (Parma MS. No. 946). The 
author says that he wrote the book at the request of 
his friends, who wished to possess a vade mecum on 
these matters. (2) “ Ma’mar be-Kaddahot lia-Debrb 
yot u-Mine lia-Kaddahat,” a treatise on pestilential 
and other fevers, composed in 1349, when the Black 
Death decimated the populations of Provence, Cata¬ 
lonia, and Aragon (Bibl. Nat., Paris, MS. No. 1191,7). 
(3) “ Dine lia-Hakkazah 77 (Rules for Bleeding), Turin 
MS No 121. (4) “Mekalkel Mahalali” (Who Sus¬ 

tains in Sickness), only an extract from which has 
been preserved (Neubauer, “ Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MS. 
No. 2142, 39). He is also said to have translated into 
Latin the “ Antidotarium” of Razi. The “Book of 
Foods,” written by Isaac Israeli the Elderis 
falsely ascribed to Caslari. Profiat Duran Efodi of 
Perpignan, called in Hebrew “Isaac b. Moses ha- 
Levi,” borrowed from Caslari the astronomic note 
which he cites in his commentary on the “Moreli 
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Nebukim ” of Maimonides (i. 72). He is also men¬ 
tioned by Nissim Gerondi (Responsa, No. 33). 
Bibliography : Steinselmeider, in Virchow’s Archh\ xl. 122 * 
7 i c ! }r ' P. 1 79; Remm-Neubauer, Ecs Ecrivaius 

W) ^ n?-R p -- ct \¥> q r Gross ’ Gallia Judaica , p. 

olJ, Lai mol}, Hi&toirc dcs Medccins Juifs. p. 102 

G - s. IC—I. Bb. 


See Crescas Vidal 


CASLARI, CRESCAS 

de Caslari. 

CASLARI, ISRAEL BEN JOSEPH HA¬ 
LEVI (known as Crescas Caslari) : Physician 
and poet; lived at Avignon in 1327. He was the 
author of a liturgic poem for Purim, beginning with 
the words "pop ’O- In a manuscript of this poem 
( Rev. Et. Jnives,” ix. 116) the signature contains 
the words ^ from which Neubauer con¬ 

cludes that Crescas Caslari belonged to the family 
of the 1 izkari. This opinion, shared by Zunz, is 
criticized bj r Gross, who holds that the appellation is 
merely honorary, as it is in the Bible (Zecli. iv. 14) 
According to Zunz («Z. G.” p. 466), Caslari was 
the author of a poem on the story of Esther and 
Mordeeai, which lie translated into the vernacular, 
A flagment of a Provencal poem by Maestro Crescas 
has been published .in- “Romania” (April, 1892) 
Caslari also translated Arnaud de Villeneuve’s med¬ 
ical work entitled “Liber de Regimine Sanitatis,” 
dedicating it to Jaime II. of Aragon. 

Bibliography Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivaius Juifs Fran 
KKVS Literaturgcscli. p.504; Gross, Gal- 
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CASLARI, JOSHUA: Liturgical poet; lived 
at Avignon about 1540. He wrote four elegies which 
are inserted in the manuscript Malizor of Avignon * 
his signature is found at the end of the last. Joshua 
Caslari is in all probability identical with the Jozue 
du Cayslar, named with Ferussol Pampelona, in a 
document dated June 15, 1558, as member-elect of 
the council of the Jewish community of Avignon. 

Bl J?cr 0( Ef A 7^ p * 577: De Maulde, in 

reel. ±jt. Junes , x. 163; Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 621. 

S. K 

CASLUHIM : According to Gen. x. 14 (= 

I Chron. i. 12), the Casluhim are sous of Mizraim; i.e., 
a u 01 dependency of the Egyptians. Bochart 
( Geographia Sacra, ” iv. 31) knew no better identi¬ 
fication than the Colcliians in the eastern corner of 
the Black Sea, because, according to a strange and 
utterly improbable statement of Herodotus (ih 104), 
repeated by Diodorus Siculus (i. 28, 55), Strabo, and 
others, these were Egyptians who had emigrated. 
Knobel (“Volkertafel ”), after Forster, suggested 
their identity with the Casiotis between Pelusiuin and 
Rinocolura, a tract of desert coast before the Sirbonis 
lake, which is almost uninhabitable. Ebers, “Ao-yn. 
ten und die Bucher Moses ” (p. 120), tried to support 
this view by an alleged Coptic etymology, “kas- 
lokh (arid mountain), which is impossible in every 
respect (the correct Egyptian form would be “tas- 
rokh ”). It is not possible to say anything on the 
name “Casluhim,” the more so because the LXX 
reads differently. Whether the latter’s Xao/iuviehi ( f) 
has anything to do with the “Nitriotes nomos ” or 
Natron valley, west of Egypt (“hesmen”; Egyp¬ 
tian, “Natron”; compare Ebers, l.e.), is very Ques¬ 
tionable. 

G • W. M. M. 


CASPARI, CHARLES PAUL : German 
Semite and Biblical scholar; born at Dessau 1814; 
died 1892. His parents were Jews, and he was 
reared in the Jewish faith, but in 1838 became a 
Christian. In 1847 lie was called to the University 
of Christiania, where he remained until his death. 
The most enduring work of Caspari is his Arabic 
grammar, “Grammatica Arabica” (1844-48), very 
soon translated into German, since revised and en¬ 
larged by Wright in England (English translation, 
3d ed., 1896) and A. Muller in Germany (1887), and 
now the standard Arabic grammar. Of his numer¬ 
ous exegptical works the following may be men¬ 
tioned: commentary on Obadiah (1842) f “Beitrage 
zur Einleitung in das Bucli Jesaia und-zur Gescb 
der Jesaianischen Zeit ” (1848); “ Ueber den Syriscli- 
Ephrainiitischen Kricg nnter Jotliam und Alias ” 
(1849); commentary on Micah (1851-52); aud com- 
meatary on Isaiah (1867). He also translated the 
Psalter into Norwegian (1851), and had charge of the 
new Norwegian translation of the Bible (1891). 
Bibliography: Herzog-Hauck, Rcal-Enajc. 

T. 

CASPI, JOSEPH BEN ABBA MARI BEN 
JOSEPH BEN JACOB: Provencal exegete, 
grammarian, and philosopher; born in 1297 at ^ar¬ 
gentine, whence his surname “Caspi” (= made of 
silver); died at Tarascon in 1340. His Provencal 
name was Don Bonafous de Largentera. He trav¬ 
eled much, visiting Arles, Tarascon, Aragon, Cata¬ 
lonia, Majorca (where lie must have foregathered 
with Leon Mosconi “ [Rev. Et. Juives,” xxxix. 249]), 
and Egypt, where, as he says in his “^awwa’ah,” he 
hoped to be instructed by the members of Maimon¬ 
ides’ family. This hope was not realized, as the 
descendants of Maimonides were more pious than 
learned. At one time Caspi intended to go to Fez, 
where many renowned schools existed; but lie seems 
to have abandoned this project and to have settled 
at laiascon. He underwent much suffering at the 
time of the Pastoureaux persecution, and was threat¬ 
ened with punishment if he did not renounce his 
faith. 

. Cas Pi was one of the most prolific writers of his 
time, being the author of twenty-nine works, the 
gieater part of which are still extant in manuscript 
and the titles of the remainder being known from the 
list which he had the precaution to make. He began 
his literary career at the age of seventeen. At thirty 
I he devoted himself to the study of logic and philos- 
I ophy, which he eagerly cultivated until his death. 
The following is a list of his writings in their chron¬ 
ological order, some of them being no longer in ex- 
istence: (1) “Perusli,” commentary on Ibn Ganali’s 
grammatical work; (2) supercommentaries on Ibn 
Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch 
His Works, (one of these commentaries is purely 
grammatical, bearing the title “Pora- 
sliat Kesef ” [Sum of Money], and is still extant in 
manuscript [Bibliotheque Rationale, Paris, MS No 
184^and elsewhere]); (3) “ Terumat Kesef ” (Oblation 
o. Silver), summary of Averroes’ commentaries on 
Aristotle s “Ethics ” and Plato’s “ Republic,” accord- 
mg to the Hebrew translation of Samuel of Marseilles 
(Parma MS. No. 442; Neubauer,“ Cat. Bodl. Ilebr. 
MSS.”No. 1427);(4) “Zawwa’at Kaspi ” (Testaments 
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of Caspi), or “ Yorcli De'ah,” moral sentences dedi¬ 
cated to the author’s son, and published by Eliezer 
Ashkenazi, Leipsic, 1844; (5) “ Mattot Kesef ” (Staves 
of Silver), commentaries on the Bible, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Pentateuch; (6) “ Mazref le-Kesef” (Cruci¬ 
ble for Silver), commentary on the Bible; (7) 4< Kefore 
Kesef ” (Cups of Silver), giving the author’s reasons 
for the rejection of various explanations of Ibn 
Ezra and Maimonides; (8) “ Kesef Siggim ” (Silver 
Dross), questions and answers on the seeming con¬ 
tradictions in the Bible; (9) “ Zeror ha-Kesef 77 (Bun¬ 
dle of Silver), or “ Iyizzur Higgayon, 77 a compendium 
of logic (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 
98G); (10) “Ketukot Kesef” (Chains of Silver), or 
“Pirke Yosef” (Chapters of Joseph), treatise on 
grammar (“Cat. Angel.” No. 21); (11) “Sliulhan 
Kesef” (Table of Silver), divided into four chapters 
called “ regel ” (foot), treating of prophets and mira¬ 
cles (“Cat. Peyron,” p. 209); (12) “Tirat Kesef” 
(Palace of Silver), or “ Sefer lia-Sod” (Book of Mys¬ 
tery), mystic commentary on the Pentateuch (Vati¬ 
can MSS. Nos. 36, 46); (13) “ Adne Kesef ” (Thresh¬ 
olds of Silver), forming the second part of the 
preceding work and containing mystical explanations 
of the Biblical books other than the Pentateuch; 

(14) “Mizreke Kesef ” (Basins of Silver), explana¬ 
tions of Biblical passages respecting the Creation; 

(15) “ Mazmerot Kesef ” (Sickles of Silver), commen¬ 
tary on Job (Munich MS. No. 265); (16) “Menorat 
Kesef” (Candelabra of Silver), commentary on the 
Mereabali (Heavenly Chariot); (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 1631); (17) “Hagorat 
Kesef ” (Girdle of Silver), commentary on Ezra and 
Chronicles {-ib. No. 362); (18) "Kappot Kesef” 
(Spoons of Silver), commentary on Ruth and Lamen¬ 
tations (Munich MS. No. 265; Cambridge MS. No. 
64); (19) “Gelile Kesef” (Scrolls of Silver), com¬ 
mentary on Esther (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 
MS. No. 1092; Munich MS. No. 2653); (20) “Hazoze- 
rot Kesef ” (Trumpets of Silver), commentaries on 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs (Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” Nos. 362, 1349; Parma MS. 
No. 461); (21) “Ka‘arot Kesef” (Bowls of Silver), 
in which Caspi endeavored to prove that the Law 
contains-the idea of spiritual happiness and immor¬ 
tality, to explain the Biblical doctrine that God 
visits the iniquities of the fathers upon the children, 
and to explain the relation of wickedness to pros¬ 
perity ; (22 and 23) “ ‘ Ammude Kesef ” (Pillars of 
Silver) and “ Maskiyyot Kesef ” (Images of Silver), 
commentaries on Maimonides’ “Guide of the Per¬ 
plexed,” published by Werbluner, with notes and 
corrections by R. Kirchheim, Frankfort-on-tlie- 
Main, 1848; (24) “Gebi‘a Kesef” (Mug of Silver), 
or “Yorcli De‘ah” (Teacherof Science), supplement 
to the mystic commentaries on the Bible (“ Cat. Pe} r - 
ron,” p. 208; Munich MS. No. 267); (25) “Shasherot 
Kesef” (Chains of Silver), or “Sefer ha-Shorasliim ” 
(Book of Roots), on Biblical lexicography (Biblio- 
thOque Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 1244); (26) “ Kappot 
Kesef ” (Spoons of Silver), in which Caspi explains 
some Biblical problems concerning the history of 
the Jews; (27) “Mezamrot Kesef” (Songs of Sil¬ 
ver; in other lists, Sliulhan Kesef), a commentary 
on the Psalms; (28) “Tam ha-Kesef” (The Silver 
Is Finished), on the destruction of both temples, 


Jeremiah’s prophecies, and the arrival of the Mes¬ 
siah; (29) “ Kebuzat Kesef 77 (Collection of Silver), 
containing a list of Caspi’s works, published by 
Benjacob in the “Debarim ‘Attikim, 77 Leipsic, 1844. 

Joseph Caspi’s name is also to be found attached 
to many liturgic poems of merit. These, however, 
may belong to his namesake, Joseph Caspi ben Sha¬ 
lom of the sixteenth century, a liturgic poet of some 
importance. 

Caspi’s "works were diversely estimated. Ibn 
Zarzah, Moses of Narbonne, and Efodi speak in 
praise of them. The cabalist Jolianan Aleman rec¬ 
ommends Caspi’s commentaries on account of their 
mystic character. On the other hand, Isaac Abra- 
vanei and Simon Duran emphatically declare him to 
be antireligious because, among other things, in lii& 
commentary on the Moreli he admitted the eter¬ 
nity of the universe (i. 9, 70; ii. 26). 

Bibliography: DeRossi, Dizionario Storico, p.77: Delitzsch,. 
Kat. der Handscliriften der Leipziyer Ratlisbibliotheh , p. 
304 ; Zunz, jL dditamcntci ztt Delitzsclds Katalog , p. 323 * 

Geiger, Mclo Hof nay im, P- 69; Dukes, in Orient , Lit 1847, 
p. 328; Steinschneider. in Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. series- 
ii., xxxi. 58-73 ; idem, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 93, 225, 227,352, 424, 
462; Munk, Melanges , p. 496; Kirebheim, Introduction to- 
Werbluner’s ed. of Caspi’s commentary on the Moreli ; Gratz, 
Qesclu der Juden , 3d ed., vii. 311 et seq.; Renan-Neubauer, 
Lcs Ecrivains Juifs Frangais , pp. 131-206; Gross, Gallia 
Judaica , pp. 67-69; Berlin, in Jew, Quart. Rev. viii. 711. 
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CASPI, NATHANAEL BEN NEHE- 
MIAH (surnamed BQNSENIOR, MACIF OF 
LARGENTI^BE) : Provencal scholar; lived at 
the end of the fourteenth century and at the begin¬ 
ning of the fifteenth. He was a disciple of Frat 
Maimon, under whose direction he composed in 
1424 his first work, a commentary on the “Cu- 
zari.” This commentary, still extant in manu¬ 
script (Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 677, 
and elsewhere), is based upon the Hebrew transla¬ 
tion of the “Cuzari” made by Judah Cardinal. 
Caspi was also the author of the following works: 
(1) a commentary on the “ Ruah Hen, 77 which treat's- 
of the terminology of Maimonides {ib. No. 678, 3;. 
Parma, No. 395); (2) a commentary on Maimonides’ 
“ Sliemoneh Perakim ” (Palis, No. 678; Parma, No. 
395); (3) “Likkutot,” a collection of glosses on the 
Pentateuch (Munich MS. No. 252). These glosses 
are based upon those of Joseph Official. Many 
rabbis of eastern France are cited in these glosses, 
and many French words and sentences may be 
found in them. 

Bibliography: Zcit. fllr Hebr. Bibl. xvi. 128 ct seq.; Ber¬ 
liner, Pelctat Soferim. pp. 31 et seq.; Neubauer, Cat. Bodl. 
Hebr. MSS. col. 434; Renan-Neubauer, Lcs Ecrivains Juifs 
Francais , pp. 755 et seq. 
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CASSEL: City in the Prussian province of 
Hesse-Nassau. There was a persecution of the Jews 
at Wolfshagen, near Cassel, during the Black Death 
in 1348; and Hcsse-Cassel is mentioned in the same 
year as a scene of persecution. In 1610 Landgrave 
Moritz accorded protection to the Jews of Cassel, on 
the payment of 1,000 reichsgulden. In 1635 only 
one Jew, Benedict Goldschmidt, was living at Cas¬ 
sel ; in 1647 the brothers Abraham and Simon Gold¬ 
schmidt, In 1649 the Cassel Jews were forced te 
listen to weekly sermons for their conversion, each 
j eW —even women and children—being obliged.to 
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appear at the town liall. Once, when sixteen Jews 
and tlieir rabbi were celebratiug the Day of Atone¬ 
ment and neglected to attend the sermon, the land¬ 
gravine caused them to be imprisoned and se¬ 
verely punished, and expelled the rabbi. In 1651 
the weekly sermons to the Jews were reduced to six a 
year, at the instance of the Jewish community. 
Every Jew without a “privilege” had to pay one 
ducat for every night that he stayed in Cassel—an 
ordinance that was renewed in 1673. In 1749 ex¬ 
ceptions were made only in favor of the traveler 
who had papers from the government certifying 
that he was there on official business, in which case 




Exterior of Synagogue at Cassel, Germany. 

(From a drawing by Lo«wt*r.) 


The new synagogue was dedicated in 1839. The 
seat of the district rabbinate was transferred from 
Witzenhausen to Cassel in 1772. Among the rabbis 
were: Hirsch Ivirchhain (died 1779); Joseph Hess 
(1780); Joseph Michael Kugelmann (about 1790); 
Loeb Meier Berlin (died 1814); Dr. Pli. Romann 
(1836-42); L. Adler (1852-83); and I. Prager. Cas¬ 
sel possesses a Jewish teachers’ seminary and school. 
At present (1902) there are 2,200 Jews in Cassel. 

Bibliography: Salfeld, Marturdlogium ; Piederitz, Gesch. 
dcr Stadt Ccisscl , Cassel, 1882; Munk , Die Constituten dcr 
sammilicneri Hcssischcn • Judcmchaft im Jahre 1600 , in 
Hildesheimer’s JubcUchrift. 
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he was allowed to remain four days without pay¬ 
ment. In 1751 the poll-tax on native Jews was 
fixed at four grosclien, and that on foreign Jews at 
eight grosclien. In 1766 the Jews were nevertheless 
ordered to dwell in the city during the fairs, even 
the district rabbi and the presidents being included. 
They were not allowed to buy houses except in the 
XJnterneustadt, nor were they permitted to rent 
them. The next year twelve streets were named in 
which they might reside. In 1773 a Jews’ street 
was laid out : and as late as 1820 it was ordered that 
no Jews should live in any of the principal streets 
of the Altstadt, and that they be entirely excluded 
from the Oberneustadt. In 1775 Jews were allowed 
to have open shops in the city. 


CASSEL, DAVID : German historian and theo¬ 
logian; born March 7, 1818, at Gross-Glogau, 
Silesia, Prussia, where he graduated from the gym¬ 
nasium; died Jan. 22, 1893, in Berlin. Cassel’s 
name is intimately connected with the founders 
of Jewish science in Germany—Zunz, Geiger, Stein- 
schneider, Frankel, and others. In appreciating his 
great scholarship in Jewish literature it must not be 
forgotten that he was born in a city in which Jew¬ 
ish learning had been maintained" at a very high 
standard, and which has given to the world many 
noted scholars: Solomon Munk, Joseph Zedner, 
Michael Sachs, H. Arnheim, and others. 

Cassel became a student at the Berlin University, 
where he attended the lectures of the Orientalist 
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F. II. Petermann, the philosopher Fr. A. Trende¬ 
lenburg, the philologist Philip JBoeckh, and others. 
He, besides, maintained very friendly relations with 
Moritz Steinschneider, H. Jolowicz, L. Landshut, 

and Paul de La- 
gai'de. During the 
whoie time of his 
university studies 
he supported him¬ 
self by giving les¬ 
sons ; and having 
thus experienced 
all the bitterness 
of poverty, he be¬ 
came later one of 
the founders of the 
II til fs - V erein fur 
JiUlische Studie- 
rende, a society for 
assisting poor 
Jewish students in 
Berlin, which is still in existence. 

Cassel began his career as an author with his doc¬ 
tor’s thesis on “Die Psalmeniiberschriftcn” (pub¬ 
lished in the “Litcraturblatt des Orients,” Leipsic, 
1840). He received his rabbinical diploma in 1843 
from J. J. Oet linger and Z. Frankel, but never ac¬ 
cepted a rabbinical position, although he possessed a 
decided talent for the pulpit, as may be seen from 
liis “Sabbath-Stunden zur Belehrung und Erbau- 
ung” (Berlin, 1868), a collection of 52 homilies on 
the Pentateuch, originally delivered as Sabbath lec¬ 
tures in a school for boys. In 1846 Cassel became 
principal of an educational institute called the “ Dina- 
Nauen-Stift,” in which position he remained until 
1879. He was, besides, in 1850 and 1851 teacher of 
religion in Berlin at the congregational school for 
Jewish girls, and from 1852 to 1867 at the Jewish 
school for boys. From 1862 to 1873 lie was also a 
teacher at the Jewish Normal School. In 1872, when 
the Lehranstalt fill* die Wissenschaft des Juden- 
tliums (“Iloehschule”) was established in Berlin, 
Cassel was elected one of the docents. 

Cassel wrote a great number of valuable books, be¬ 
sides many essays for the Jewish magazines. Some 
of his works were written mainly for educational pur¬ 
poses ; gjj. , the above-mentioned “ Sabbath-Stunden ” 
and the following: “ Loitfaden fiir den Unterricht in 
der Jtidischen Gescli. und Litteratur,” Berlin, 1868 
(translated into various languages); “Gescli. der 
Jtidischen Litteratur,” 2 vols., Berlin, 1872-73, deal¬ 
ing only with Biblical literature; “ Hebraisch- 
Deutsches Worterbueh,” etc., Berlin, 1871, last ed., 
1891: “ Lehrbuch der Judisclien Gesch. und Littera¬ 
tur,” Leipsic, 1879; 2d ed. s Berlin, 1896. In addition 
to these he edited, or contributed introductions and 
notes to, several scientific works of great value, of 
which the following may be mentioned: “Cat. He- 
briiischer Schriften,” Latin part by himself, and 
Hebrew by Rebenstein (Bernstein), Berlin, 1845; D. 
Conforte’s “ Iyore ha-Dorot, ” a biographical and bib¬ 
liographical lexicon of Jewish scholars with intro¬ 
duction and notes, Berlin, 1846; “Zikron lehudah,” 
responsa of Judah b. Asher, published by Rosen¬ 
berg, with introduction and notes by Cassel, Berlin, 
1846; “Tesliubot Geonim Kadmonim,” responsa of 



the earlier Geonim, edited from a Berlin manu¬ 
script, with an introduction by J. L. Rapoport, in 
“He-Haluz,” Berlin, 1848, viii. 138; the “Yesod 
‘Olam” of Isaac Israeli, an astronomical work 
edited by B. Goldberg- and L. Rosenkranz, with 
an introduction and a German translation by Cas¬ 
sel, Berlin, 1848; D’OIETlp D'O'lfcO 'T flip, 

published by Rosenberg with notes and references 
by Cassel, Berlin, 1856; Index to De Rossi’s “Dizio- 
nario Storico,” Leipsic, 1846; the“Cuzari” of Judah 
ha-Levi, with a German introduction and translation 
and very numerous explanatory and critical notes, 
which fully testify to Cassel’s erudition in Jewisli- 
Arabic philosophy, Leipsic, 1840-53, Berlin, 1869 (in 
this work Cassel was assisted to some extent by H. 
Jolowicz); “Meor ‘Enayim ” of AzarialideiRossi—a 
classical edition, Wilna, 1866; the Apocrypha, trans¬ 
lated into German from the Greek, Berlin, 1864-71; 
“ Die Pesach-Haggadah,” with German introduction, 
translation, and critical notes (latest edition, Berlin, 
1895); “ Grammatik der Hebraischen Sprache ” of H. 
Arnheim (died 1870), with introduction, notes, and 
additions by Cassel, Berlin, 1872. 

Cassel further w r rote pamphlets on questions of 
the day, such as “Woher und Wohin? Zur Yer- 
standigung liber Judische Reformbestrebungen,” 
Berlin, 1845; “Die Cultusfrage in der Judisclien Ge- 
meiiule von Berlin,” Berlin, 1856, a defense of his 
friend Michael Sachs against the attacks by the 
Orthodox; “ Offener Brief eines Juden an Prof. Dr. 
Virchow,” Berlin, 1S69; and “Joseph Caro und das 
Bucli Maggid Mesliarim,” published in the “ Jahres- 
bericht ” of the Berlin Hochschule, Berlin, 1888, in 
Avhich he proves, against Griitz, that this book was 
not W’ritten by Caro. Cassel is also the author of 
all the articles dealing with Judaism and Jewish lit¬ 
erature in Brockhaus’ “ Konversations-Lexikon.” He 
also w T rote articles for the publications of the So¬ 
ciety of Hebrew’ Literature of London. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that Cassel, while still 
a young man, conceived the plan of publishing a 
Jewish encyclopedia containing everything of inter¬ 
est to Judaism. With the assistance of M. Stein¬ 
schneider he composed the “ Plan der Real-Encyclo- 
padie des Judenthums,” Krotoschin, 1844; but, inas¬ 
much as Jewish studies w’ere still in their infancy, 
the plan, though pursued for some time, could not 
be carried out. 


Bibliography: For the great number of articles written by 
Cassel for Jewish and Christian magazines and encyclopedias 
[e.g.. the AUgemeine Encyklopddie clcr TT issensenaften 
und Kiinstc of Ersch and Gruber) see Moi'se Schwab, Re¬ 
pertoire, Paris, 1900, s.v. Cassel; S. Hochfeld. Daeid Cassel, 
Gcdenk-Rcdc auf Seincn Heim gang, Berlin, 1894 ; and 
especially H. Brody’s pamphlet, Toledot David Cassel , era- 
cow, 1893. 

s. hi' 


CASSEL, HARTWIG: Journalist and chess 
editor; born Nov. 2, 1850, at Konitz, West Prussia, 
where his father, Dr. Aaron Cassel, was rabbi. He 
was educated at the Real-Gymnasium in Landsberg 
on-the-Warta, and in 1879 wmnt to England, where 
lie began his journalistic career as the chess editor 
of the “Observer-Budget,” Bradford, Yorkshire. 
He w-rote chess articles for the metropolitan and 
provincial English papers, organized the Yorkshire 
County Cliess Club, arranged the Blackburne-Giins- 
berg match at Bradford (1887) aud the International 
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Chess Masters' Tournament in 188S at the same 
city. Cassel left England in 1889, and went to 
Havana for an English and New York newspaper 
syndicate to report the Tcliigoriu-Giinsberg match. 
In 1890 he became chess editor of the New York 
papers, “ The Sun ” and the “ Staats-Zeitung ” (which 
appointments he still holds), and since then has con¬ 
tributed chess articles to most of the metropolitan 
journals. He was instrumental in establishing the 
“ Staats-Zeitung ” and I\ice trophies, and arranged, 
among other important contests, the first cable chess 
match between the Manhattan and British chess 
clubs. He is the inventor of a chess cable code. 

s. A. P. 

CASSEL, JACOB: German physician; born at 
Schwerin-on-the-Warta, province of Posen, Prussia, 
May 25, 1859. He was educated at the universities 
of Berlin and Leipsic, from which latter place he was 
graduated as doctor of medicine in 1883. The same 
year he settled as a physician, in Berlin, being as¬ 
sistant to Baginsky until 1S90, when he opened a 
hospital for children. Cassel has contributed many 
essays to the “ Arcliiv fur Kinderkranklieiten ” “Ber¬ 
liner Klinische Wochenschrift,” “Deutsche Medizi- 
nisclie Wochenschrift,” “Therapeutische Monat- 
shefte,” “Allgemeine Medizinische Centralzeitung,” 
etc. Especially noteworthy is his “ Ueber die Un- 
tersuchung Geistig Minderwerthiger Schulkinder, ” 
Berlin, 1901. 

BmuoGRAPHY : Pagel, Biographisches Lex ikon , s.v., Vienna, j 

s. ’ F. T. I-I. j 

CASSEL, PATTLTJS STEPHANUS 
(SELIG): Convert to Christianity and missionary 
to the Jews; born Feb. 27, 1821, in Gross-Glogau, 
Silesia; died Dec. 23, 1892, in Friedenau, near Ber¬ 
lin. His father was a sculptor, and his brother 
David was docent at the Berlin “ Hochscliule fur die 
Wissenschaft des Judentlmms.” Cassel studied at 
the gymnasium at Schweidnitz and at the University 
of Berlin, where he followed with special attention 
the lectures of Leopold Ranke. In 1849 he edited 
in Erfurt “Die Constitutionelle Zeitung,” and in 
1850-56 “Die Erfurter Zeitung,” in a royalist spirit. 
He was baptized May 28, 1855, in Buessleben. near 
Erfurt, and became librarian of the Royal Library and 
secretary of the Academy in Erfurt in the follow¬ 
ing year. He remained in Erfurt till 1859. Fred¬ 
erick William IV. bestowed the title of professor on 
Cassel in recognition of his loyal labors. In 1860 he 
removed to Berlin, where he was a teacher at a 
gymnasium for a short time, and occupied himself 
with literaiy work. In 1866-67 he was a Conserva¬ 
tive member of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. 

In 1867 Cassel was appointed missionary by the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity Among 
the Jews, a position which he retained 
Becomes a till March, 1891. At the same time 
Missionary. (1867) Cassel was assigned to the pas¬ 
torate of the Christuskirche in Berlin, 
remaining in service for twenty-four years. In a 
pamphlet published a short time before his death, 
he complains of the inconsiderate treatment he had 
received at the hands of his Christian friends (sec 
“ Sendschreiben an Freunde in Deutschland und 


England uber die Christuskirche in Berlin und Ihr 
Martyrium Durch die London Society,” Berlin, 1891). 
II, L. Strack confesses that it is not clear what in¬ 
duced Cassel to join the Christian Church, though 
lie contends that Gasset's reasons were obviously not 
mercenary (see Iferzog-IIauck, “Real-Encyc,” hi. 
744). Cassel combated anti-Semitism with consid¬ 
erable warmth (in “ Wider Heinrich von Treitschke 
fur die Juden,” Berlin, 1880 ; “ Die Autisemitcn und 
die Evangelische Ivirche,” 2d ed., Berlin, 1881; 
“ Ahasverus, die Sage vom Ewigen Jiulen mit eiuem 
Kritischcn Protest Wider Ed. von Hartmann und 
Adolf Stocker,” Berlin, 1885; also “Der Judengott 
und Richard Wagner, eine Antwort an die Bay- 
reuther Blatter ”). 

In his “Emancipation und Mission ” Cassel en¬ 
deavored to show that the Jews would obtain per¬ 
manent relief from persecution not by civil enfran¬ 
chisement, but through evangelization. In later 
years, however, he frankty receded from this view. 
Do le Roi, the historian of Christian propaganda 
among the Jews, sa} r s that Cassel was animated by 
“a very decided Jewish spirit.” In 1860 Cassel 
published a “History of the Jewish People Since the 
Destruction of Jerusalem,” issued in Berlin by the 
“ Gesellschaft zur Beforderung des Christenthums 
Unter den Juden.” He exerted himself in the inter¬ 
est of proselytism among Jews. He stated his views 
on missionary work among them in a pamphlet: 

“ Wie Ich tiber Judenmission Denke,” Berlin, 1880; 
(see also “Nathanael,”edited by II. L. Strack, 1897). 
From 1875 to 1889 he edited “ Sunem, ein Berliner 
Wochenblatt fur Christliches Leben und Wissen” 
(16 vols.). “Hallelujah, Einhundert und Acht und 
Aelitzig Geistliche Lieder,” is a collection of hymns 
reprinted from this journal. In 1847 Cassel wrote 
an earnest though somewhat fantastic study of 
Hungarian archeolog)', “ Magvarisclie Alterthumer,” 
which is still of value. Of especial interest is his 
translation (with notes) of the reply to Chisdai h. 
Isaac of Joseph, king of the Cliazars(pp. 183 el seq.). 

His only methodic work is his history of the 
Jews from the destruction- of Jerusalem to 1S47 
(“Juden [Geschiclite] ” in Erscli and Gruber, “En- 
cyc.” ii., part 27, pp. 1-238). This scientific treat¬ 
ment of Jewish history lie wrote before his con¬ 
version ; and it is signed “ Selig Cassel. ” Jost, how¬ 
ever, says of it: “It is one-sided and 
His History merely gives episodes out of the life 

of the of Jews in various countries. It is- 

Jews. collated in a fragmentary manner, 
though rich in erudite notes ” (see L 
M. Jost, “Gcsch. des Judentlmms und Seiner Sek- 
ten,” Section 3, p. 365, Leipsic, 1859). “ Sabbathliche 
Erinnerungen ” was also published before Cassel’s 
conversion—the first part anonymously; the second 
(signed “S. C.”in the preface) being put forth for 
the benefit of indigent veterans of 1813-15. Other 
publications of Cassel’s are: “ Wissenschaftliche Be- 
richte, Unter Mitwirkung von Mitgliedern der Er- 
furter Akademie ”; “ Denksclirift der Koniglichen 
Akademie Gemeinnutziger Wissenscbaften in Erfurt, 
Hcrausgegeben am Sekulartage Hirer Griindung, 
den 19. Juli, 1854”; “Irene, eine Sprachlich-Ex- 
egetisclie Sldzze,” Erfurt, 1S55; “Der Mittler, ein 
Exegetisclier Yersuch zu Galater iii. 19, 20”; “Aus 
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der Ha^ia Sophia, ein Akademischcs Neujalirs- 
Programm ”; “Ueber Tlitiringisclie Ortsnamen, Ab- 
druck von Wisscnschaftlichen Bericliten der Erfurtcr 
Akademie ” ; “ Dialoge fiber Wissenscliaf t mid Chris- 
tenth um. ” Essays with respect to Judaism, dating 
from this time, are the following: “Das Glaubens- 
bekenntniss der Zenobia, Furstin von Palmy 1 a, in 
“Orient, Lit.” 1841, Nos. 31 ct seq. ; “Der Apostat, 
ib. 1848, Nos. 18 el seq.\ “ Historische Versuclie: 
Anmerkungen zu Benjamin von fudela, Franzo- 
sische Stiidtenamen, Apologie,” Berlin, 1847; “Die 
Babl)inerversammlung des Jahres 1650, cine Histo¬ 
rische A bh and lung, ” Berlin, 1845. Other writings 
by Cassel with reference to Judaism and the Jews 
are the following: “Die Symbolik des Blutes 
und der Arme Heinrich von Hartmann von der 
Aue,” Berlin, 1882; “Shylock, der Kaufmann von 
Venedig,” in “Aus Literatur und Symbolik,” pp. 
3G8-38(f; “ Caricaturnamcn ” in “ Literatur und Ge- 
schichte, pp. 323-347; “DerEwige Jude,” in“G. S.” 
i, 307_410; “Das Zicklein aus der Jiidisclien Pas- 
saliliturgie,” in “Aus dem Lande des Sonnenauf- 
gangs,” pp. 1-16, Berlin, 1886; “ Zur Naturgeschichte 
der Chuzpe,” a reply to Fritz Mautlmer’s review of 
“ Aliasverus,'” ib. pp. 89-100; an important treatise 
on medieval folk lore, and the contributions made 
thereto by Jews, is “Misclile Sindbad, Secundus 
Syntipas, Edirt, Emendirt undErklart; Einleitung 
und Deutung des Buches der Sieben Weisen Mei- 
ster,” 3d ed., Berlin, 1891. 

Cassel’s Biblical studies are conservative: audit 
is surprising that he neglected to use the fund of 
rabbinical lore he undoubtedly possessed. In 1865 
he wrote “Das Bucli der Richter und Ruth” for J. 
P. Lange’s “ Theologisch-Homiletisches Bibelwerk.” 
A second edition appeared in 1887, which was trans¬ 
lated into English in 1872. In 1878 appeared “Das 
Bucli Esther, ein Beitrag zur Gesch. des Morgen- 
landes, aus dem Hebraischen Ueber- 
Biblical setzt, Historisch und Theologisch Er- 
Studies. lautert,” section 1, with an appendix, 
a translation of the Second Targum. 
The original text of the Second Targum Cassel 
published in “Aus Litteratur und Gesch.” Berlin 
and Leipsic, 1885: “Zweitcs Targum zum Buclie 
Esther, im Vocalisierten Urtext mit Sachlichen 
und Sprachlichen Erlauterungen Ilerausgegeben.” 
An English translation by Aaron Bernstein was 
published in Edinburgh in 1888. This English edi¬ 
tion also gives translations of several of Cassel’s 
essays; viz., “Mitlira” (pp. 345-361), “The Winged 
Bulls of Persepolis” (pp. 362-377), and “Zoroaster” 
(pp. 378-400). Most of Cassel’s other literary work 
partakes of the character of controversy. His 
larger work on “ Wcihnacliten, Ursprlinge, Brauche 
und Aberglauben, ein Beitrag zur Gesch. der Christ- 
lichen Ivirche und des Deutsclien Yolkes,” Berlin, 
1861, is a medley of ingenious but unsystematized 
erudition, and is pervaded b} r a tone of pious emo¬ 
tionalism. 

Altogether, Cassel’s versatility has secured him 
merely"the admiration of his contemporaries. He 
was incapable of acquiring a position of influence in 
the church of his adoption. His more general works 
are; “Yom Wege nacli Damascus, Apologetisclie 
Abhandlungen,” Gotha, 1872; “ Aus Guter Stunde, 


Betraclitungen und Erinnerungen,” Gotha, 1874; 
“Fiir Ernste Stunden, Betrachtungen und Erinne¬ 
rungen,” 2d ed., Berlin, 1881; “ Aus Literatur und 
Symbolik,” Leipsic, 1884; “Aus Literatur und Ge- 
schichte,” Berlin and Leipsic, 1885; “Yom Nil zum 
Ganges, Wanderungen in die Orientalische Welt,” 
Berlin, 1880; and “Das Leben des Menschen in 
Gesch.’ und Symbol,” in “G. S.” (only one volume 
published), Berlin, 1893. Besides, Cassel wrote a 
large number of pamphlets on theological, ethnolog¬ 
ical and philological subjects. 


CASSIA : The term given as the translation for 
“kiddah” (Ex. xxx. 24; Ezek. xxvii. 19) and “ke- 
zi c ot” (Ps. xlv. 9). Ancient commentators agree in 
identifying the two. Onkelos to Ex. xxx. 24 ren¬ 
ders “kiddah” by “kezkah”; Rashi does the same. 
Cassia belongs to the cinnamon group and resembles 
the ordinary species, though its fragrance is fainter. 
It is indigenous to Eastern countries, and in Biblical 
times was used along with myrrh and aloes both 
as a perfume (Ps. xlv. 9) and as an ingredient of 
the anointing-oil (Ex. xxx. 24). It formed one of 
the many commodities in which Tyre traded (Ezek. 

XX ;L 10) - G. B. L. 


CASSIUS LONGINUS: Questor of Crassus in 
Syria in 53 b.c. After the unfortunate battle of 
Carrliae, Syria, he became independent governor 
of the province, clearing it of the Parthians, and 
traversing all parts of the country in order to rees¬ 
tablish the fallen prestige of the Romans. Thus 
he came to Judea, where Pitholaus, a partizan of 
Aristobulus, had taken up arms against the Romans. 

Cassius conquered the stronghold Tarichaea, killed 
the valiant Pitholaus at the instigation of Antipater, 
and carried away captive 80,000 Jews (Josephus, 

“ Ant.”'xiv.7, §3; idem, “B. J.” i. 8, § 9). He then 
went to Rome and was one of the conspirators 
against Julius Caesar, who had appointed him pretor 
of Syria in 44. After Ccesar’s murder he was sent 
as proconsul by the Senate in 43. Thus he came 
again to Judea, where, upheld by four Egyptian 
legions, lie used his power to exact money from the 
Je°ws. The frightened Antipater quickly appor¬ 
tioned among the provinces the 700 talents of silver 
demanded by Cassius; and his son Herod was the first 
to pay his share. Maliclius, however, the fiiend of 
Ilyrcanus, seems to have hesitated, whereupon Cas¬ 
sius led away captive the inhabitants of the four cit¬ 
ies Goplma, Emmaus, Lvdda, and Thamma, and 
would have also killed Maliclius, had not Hyrcanus 
appeased him with 100 talents (“Ant. xi\. 11, ^ 
according to “B. J.” 1. 11, § 2, it was Antipater). 

The Jews captured by Caius Cassius, as he is 
called, were liberated by a decree of Mark Antony 
(“Ant.” xiv. 12, § 3), and it was ordered that Cas¬ 
sius’ other depredations he repaired {ib. 12, §5). Dui- 
ing the war of Cassius and Brutus against Octavius 
Ca?sar and Antony, Cassius, who was at that time 
in Syria, sought to gain the support of Herod b} 
promising him the kingdom of Judea; Maliclius 
was urged to poison Antipater (“Ant.” xiv. 11, ^4; 
“B. J.” 1. 11, § 4). While Herod took the part- of 
j Cassius and the republicans, Maliclius u as looking 
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forward to the victory of the Caesarean party; so 
that it was in the interest of Cassius that Herod had 
the murderer of his father assassinated at Tyre, the 
old and weak Hyrcanus being induced to believe 
that the deed was instigated by Cassius (“Ant.” 
xiv. 11, § 6; “B. J. ,? i. 11, § 8). The anti-LIerodian 
party joined issue with a certain Marion whom Cas¬ 
sius had left behind as master of Tyre; Herod, how¬ 
ever, vanquished his enemies (“Ant.” xiv. 11, $ 7; 
12, § 1; “13. J. 77 i. 13, § 2) and thus put an end to 
Cassius’ rule in Judea. Cassius soon after slew 
himself in the battle of Philippi, 42 b c (“B J ” i 
14, §3). 

G - S. Kr. 

CASSUTO, JUDAH: Kazan of the Portuguese- 
Jewish community of Hamburg; born in Amster¬ 
dam 1808; died at Hamburg March 10, 1898. In 
1827 he was elected hazan of the Portuguese-Jewish 
community, a post which he held until his death. 
Cassuto was not only cantor, but also spiritual chief 
of the congregation, and was entitled to act as rabbi 
at the solemnization of marriages among its mem¬ 
bers. He was a very learned man, and possessed a 
thorough knowledge of many modern languages. 
His lay occupation was that of teacher and transla¬ 
tor. In 1848 Cassuto was appointed sworn inter¬ 
preter and translator to the city of Hamburg. As a 
teacher he was active up to the hour of his death, 
which occurred suddenly. Until 1894, when a 
successor to Cassuto was chosen, the Portuguese 
congregation had no spiritual chief, marriages 
being solemnized by the rabbi of the German con¬ 
gregation. 

Bibliography: Jewish Chronicle , London, March 17 1S93 
s « A.’ Fe\ 

CASTANHO, ABRAHAM: Spanish poet; 
lived at Amsterdam in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of an elegj' on the 
martyr Abraham Nunez of Bernal, who was burned 
at Cordova May 3, 1655. It was inserted in “ Elo- 
gios que Zelosos Dedicaron a la Felice Memoria,” 
etc., published probably at Amsterdam in 1656. 
Bibliography : Wolf, Bibl. Hehr. iii.. Nos. cxlix. etseq.; Kay- 
serling, SetfmnUm p. 262; idem, Bibl Esp.-PorL-Jml . p. 

3o; Furst, Bibl. Jud. l. 148. 

G - I. Br. 

CASTEL D’AJANO, SAMUEL DI: Italian 
physician and philosopher; lived at Mantua in the 
sixteenth century. A philosophical work of his on 
the articles of belief, entitled “Meor ha-Golali” (The 
Light of the Exile), is still extant in manuscript 
(Michael, “ Orha-IIayyim,” No. 383). Castel d’Ajano 
is supposed to be the author of the liturgical poem 
■TJJ7 .TUP (“ For the Comfort of a Poor Cap- 
live”), which bears the signature SfcCiBfc? (Ro¬ 

man Malizor, ii. 162b). He shows considerable 
knowledge of the Talmud in a casuistical note on a 
passage in R. Nissim’s commentary on Megillah, 
which is still extant in manuscript (Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 911, 8b). 

It is likely that Samuel di Castel d’Ajano is iden¬ 
tical with Samuel Castiglione, who, at the same 
epoch, practised as a physician at Mantua, and was 
also a liturgist (compare Zunz, “ Literaturgesch. ” p. 
417). 

Bibliography: Luzzatto, Meb o, p. 34; Mortara, Indice , s.v. 

G - X, Br. 


CASTEL-BRANCO, JOEL RODRIGO. Sep 

Juan Rodrigo. 

CASTEL- SARASSIN (Hebrew, 

JWW or pnP W&p) : Chief town of the depart¬ 
ment of Tarn-et-Garoune, France. A somewhat im¬ 
portant Jewish community existed here in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. When attacked by the Pastoureaux in 
1320, all the Jews except two killed one another, in 
order not to fall into the hands of their enemies, 
and these two subsequently threw themselves from 
the tower. The author of “Shebet; Yehudah” es¬ 
timates the number of the martyrs to ha ve been 200; 
but Grtltz, following the Latin works that place the 
tiaged} at Verdun, a city on the Garonne, considers 
500 to be a more exact estimate. 

Bibliography: Ibn Yerga, Shebet Yehudah , od. Wiener, 
p. a : Joseph ha-Kohen, "Emek ha-Baka , p. 73, Cracow, 1895 
(trans. Wiener, p. 48); Griitz, Gcsch. derJuden , vii. 296 

G - S. K. 

CASTELLACCIO DA ASOLA : Locality near 
Mantua, Italy, where there was a great slaughter 
of Jews in 1547. Gerslion Cantarini, the ancestor 
of the celebrated family of that name, was born 
there in 1546. 

Bibliography : Osimo Marco, Xarrazione della Straae Com- 
piutci ncl 15 hi contra <jli Ebrci di Mso/o. 

J - I. E. 

CASTELLAZZO: Italian-Jewish family which 
settled at the beginning of the sixteenth century in 
Cairo, where several members occupied the rab¬ 
binate with distinction. The most important were 
the following: 

1. Jehiel Castellazzo (called Ashkenazi to 
signify that he was not by birth an Oriental) : 
Rabbi at Cairo in the sixteenth century. He was a 
contemporary of Joseph Caro, whom he severely 
criticized on account of a Halakali. 

2. Moses Castellazzo : Lived during the seven¬ 


teenth century. He is eulogisticaily mentioned in 
the responsa of Mei'r Boton. 

3. Moses dal Castellazzo (whose name has 
been misread by copyists as “Moses Kastilin ”): 
Portrait-painter; lived at Venice, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. He is highly praised by 
David Reubeni in his memoirs for having befriended 
the latter on his arrival in Venice from Arabia in 
1524. Moses’ reputation as an artist extended far 
beyond the limits of the ghetto of Venice; indeed, 
he was known throughout Italy. In 1521, in recog¬ 
nition of his great talent, the Council of Venice 
granted him the pri vilege of selling his artistic illus¬ 
trations of the Pentateuch. 

4. Moses ha-Kohen Abigdor Castellazzo: 
Sou of Simeon (No. 5); was rabbi at Salonica, 
Rhodes, Damascus, and Cairo in the seventeenth 
century. In Cairo he was the colleague of Aaron b. 
Hayyim. He was almost ninety years old at his 
death. 

5. Simeon ben Jehiel Castellazzo: Rabbi at 
Cairo; died May, 1588. He was well versed in the 
Cabala, and was renowned for his great piety. 
Con forte reports that he had seen a decision emana¬ 
ting from Joshua Soncin, rabbi of Constantinople at 
the time of Joseph Nasi, in which Soncin invokes 
the authority of Simeon ben Jehiel. Both Conforte 
and Joseph Sambari assert that Simoon wrote two 
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works: (1) a collection of rcsponsa, and (2) “Me- 
gillot Sctarim, ” a commentary, probably cabalistic, 
on the Book of Esther. Azulai mentions as many 
as eighty responsa by Simeon. 

Bibliography: Azulai, Shcm ha-Gedolim, ed. Benjacob, i. 

43; Coil forte, Kore lia-DoroU ed. Cassel, p. 40; Sambari, in 

Neubauer, Anecdota Oxoniensia , i. 159; Kaufmann, in Rev. 

Etudes Juives , xxiii. 139 et seq. 

G. I- Bn. 

CASTELLI, DAVID: Italian scholar; born at 
Leghorn, Tuscany, Dec. 30, 183G; died 1901, He 
was educated at the rabbinical college of Leghorn, 
and from 1857 to 1863 was teacher of Hebrew and 
Italian in the Jewish schools of that city; then he 
became secretary of the Jewish congregation in Pisa, 
where at the same time lie was a private teacher. 
From Jan., 1876, until his death he occupied the 
chair of Hebrew at the Istituto di Studi Superiori 
Pratici e di Perfezionamento in Florence. 

Of Castelli’s numerous works and essays the fol¬ 
lowing may be mentioned: “ L’Ecelesiaste, Tradu- 
zione e Studio Critico,” Pisa, 1866; “Leggende 
Talmudiche, Traduzione con Prefazione Critical ib. 
1869; “IlMessia Secondo gliEbrei,” Florence, 1874; 
“ II Diritto di Testarc nella Legislazione Ebraica,” 
ib. 1878; “Della Poesia Biblica,” ib. 1878; “II Com- 
mento di Sabbatai Donnolo al Libro della Creazioue, 
Testo Ebraico con Note Critiche e Introduzione in 
Ebraicoe in Italiano,” ib. 1880, in “ Pubblicazioni 
del Regio Istituto di Studi Superiori”; “La Pro- 
fezia nellaBiblia,” ib. 1882; “La Legge del Popolo 
Ebreo nel suo Storico Svolgimento,” ib. 1884; 
“Storia degli Israeliti Secondo le Fonti Bibliche 
Criticamente Esposte,” 2 vols., Milan, 1887-88; “II 
Cantieo dei Cantici, Studio Esegetico, Traduzione 
e Note,” Florence, 1892; “Ammaestramenti del 
Vecchio e del Nuovo Testamento. Raccolti e Tra- 
dotti,” ib. 1896; “II Poema Semitico del Pessimis- 
mo (II Libro di Job), Tradotto e Commentate,” 
ib. 1897; “ Gli Ebrei, Sunto di Storia Politica e Lette- 
raria,” ib. 1S99. 

S. 

CASTELLO (CASTILHO), ABEAHAM 
ISAAC: Rabbi, preacher, and poet; born at An¬ 
cona 1726; died at Leghorn Aug. 1, 1789. At the 
age of thirteen he arrived, poor and destitute, in 
Leghorn, where, although he had previously in¬ 
tended to become a mechanic, his agreeable voice 
induced him to prepare himself to become a cantor. 
After the death of Adam Bondi, cantor of the Jew¬ 
ish congregation in Leghorn, whose daughter he had 
married, he became his successor. He then, with 
indefatigable diligence, devoted himself to the study 
of the Hebrew and Spanish languages, and to rabbin¬ 
ical science, and was soon advanced to the position 
of rabbi and preacher, in which capacity lie so 
greatly distinguished himself that even Christian 
scholars delighted to discuss with him religious and 
philosophical topics. Gastello is probably the Jew¬ 
ish scholar with whom Lessing conversed during 
his scientific tour in the company of Duke Leopold 
of Brunswick, and, on hearing whom, the duke is 
said to have exclaimed in astonishment, “Here we 
have one even greater than Mendelssohn—of - far 
purer metaphysics. ” 


Gastello was the author of the following writings, 
all published at Leghorn: “Kol Millin,” an allegor¬ 
ical drama in celebration of the wedding of Aaron 
Ergas and Deborah da Costa (1765); “ Oracion Doc- 
trinal” (1753); “A Memorial Sermon on the Death 
of Francis I. of Germany ”(1765), written in Spanish, 
and translated by Gastello’s son Joseph into Italian. 
Besides these there were several occasional poems in 
Hebrew published by Sal. Miciiell in “Composi- 
zioni Poetichi ” (1788), and by A. B. Piperno in the 
collection “Kol ‘Ugab” (1846). 

Bibliography : Berliner, in Israelitische Monatsschrift, Bei- 
laqe zur JUdisehen Presse , 1898, pp. 21,22; Piperno, Kol; 
4 Ugdb, at end; Nepi-Gbirondi, ToUclot Gedole Yisrael , No. 
5L; S. D. Luzzatto, Epistolario Italiano-Francese , 1890, p. 
734; Roest, Cat. Rosenthal . Bihl. p. 256. 

L G M. K. 


CASTELLO (CASTELO), JACOB (ANTO¬ 
NIO) : Poet at Amsterdam; died after 1684. He 
was a member of several academies of poetry in his 
native cit} r , and was noted for his riddles. He is the 
author of verses on the “Coro de las Musas” of 
Miguel de Barrios, and the “ Rumbos Peligrosos ” 
of Joseph Penso. 

Bibliography: Kayserling-, Bihl. Espn-Port.-Jud. pp. 35, 86; 
Jacob Castello, in Jeschuvun , iv. 323 et seq., Frankfort-on- 


CASTELLO (CASTILHO), JOSEPH: Phy¬ 
sician; born at Leghorn about 1<46; son of Abra¬ 
ham Isaac. After studying medicine at Pisa, he re¬ 
turned to his native city, where he soon acquired a 
reputation as a physician. A medical work written 
by Castello and dedicated to tlie archduke (after¬ 
ward Emperor Leopold II.), did not appear until 
after his death, which occurred while he was still in 
the prime of manhood. Gastello’s brother Samuel 
was an eminent physician at Leghorn, and his son 
Abraham Isaac a lawyer and poet in the same city. 


Bibliography: Piperno, Kol 4 Uqab, Leghorn, 1846. 


CASTELLON DE LA PLANA, or DE BUR¬ 
ST AN A : City of Valencia, In 1320 the Jews of 
Castellonobtained permission to layout a cemetery* 
and in 1432 to build a new synagogue. In 1391, 
in contradistinction to most of the other cities 
of Spain, at Castellon the magistrates protected 
the Jews from violence. In 1459 thirty-one Jewish 
families were living here. When in 1492 the Jews 
were compelled to leave Castellon, the city council 
demanded an indemnity for the taxes which the city 
would lose by their departure. 

Bibliography: Amador de los Rios, Historia. ii. 153; Juan 

A. Balbos, La Juderia de Castellon, in Anuario for li?b<, pp. 

113 ct seq., Valencia; Rev. Etudes Juives , xiv. 261; Jacobs, 

Sources, No. 791. 

p M. Iv. 

CASTELNUOVO, SAMUEL DI: Secretary 
of the Jewish community of Rome; lived at the end 
of the sixteenth century "and at the beginning of the 
seventeenth. He edited and probably translated 
into Italian: (1) Judah ha-Levi’s piyyufc “Mika- 
moka,” Venice, 1609, recited on the Sabbath prece¬ 
ding the Feast of Purim; (2) Moses Rieti’s liturgic 
work, “31a 4 on ha-Shoalim,” Venice, 1609. The 
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name of Castelnuovo occurs also in a lialakic deci¬ 
sion of Reggio on the ritual bath, inserted in 
“ Maslihit Milliamot, ” fol. 92. 

Bibliography: Steinsclmeider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 19SS, 2410: 
■idem , In Mnnatsschrift, xliii. 92, oil; Mortara, Indice , p. 11; 
Berliner, Gesch. dcr Juden in Rom, ii. 54, 215. 

G. I. Bn. 


CASTLES. See Defense. 

CASTRO, ADOLF DE: Spanish historian; 
member of the Academia de la Ilistoria of Madrid; 
lived in Cadiz; died there Oct., 1898. He wrote the 
first short history of the Jews in Spain, based on care 
ful studies; and this was so impartial and dispassion¬ 
ate that lie found it necessary to assure his readers 
(p. 8): “ Escribo esta historia sin pasion, ni artificio, 
conio de cosas que nada me tocan. Ni soi jiulio, ni 
vengo de judaizantes” (I write this history dispas¬ 
sionately and without craft, as concerning things 
that do not touch me. I am not a Jew, nor am I of 
Jewish descent. De Castro’s book was published 
under the title, “Historia de los Judios en Espana, 
•desde los Tiempos de su Establecimiento liasta Prin- 
■cipios del Presente Siglo,” Cadiz, 1847; and was 
translated into English by Rev. Edward D. G. M. 
Kir wan, Cambridge, John Deigliton, 1851. 

Unlike J. Amador de los Rios, who, after him, 
treated the history of the Jews in Spain, De Castro 
'Condemned the Inquisition: “Pues los monarcas 
bien podran regir con las leyes de la fuerza los cuer- 
pos de sus vasallos; pero no podran sujetar los ani- 
mos” (For monarchs can indeed command by forci¬ 
ble laws the bodies of their subjects, but can not 
subdue their souls). 

s. M. K 


CASTRO, DE, FAMILY: The various 
branches of this family are all of Spanish and 
Portuguese origin. Soon after the establishment 

of the Inquisition, 
members of the fam¬ 
ily emigrated to 
Bordeaux, Bayonne, 
Hamburg, and other 
cities in the Nether¬ 
lands, and later, in 
the United States; 
to-day their descend¬ 
ants are found scat¬ 
tered throughout 
Turkey, Egypt, 
Holland, Germany, 
England, and Italy. 
Some branches of the 
family have con¬ 
tinued to bear the simple name of “De Castro”; 
others are known by the following names: De Cas- 
tro-Osorio; De Castro Sarmento; De Castro-Castello- 
Osorio; Pereira de Castro; De Castro Vieira de 



Pinto; Rodriguez de Castro; Orobio de Castro; De 
Uastro de Paz; Ilenriquez de Castro, etc. 

Among the members of this family, of some of 
whom a more detailed account will be found below, 
are the following: Aaron de Castro, or Crasto, par- 
nas, Amsterdam, 1884; Abraham de Castro, who was 
among the Jews who returned to Amsterdam from 
Brazil when that country was lost, to the Hollanders 
in 1654 (“Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” iii. 17); Abra¬ 


ham Nahamias de Castro, London, 1769; Dr. Baruch 
de Castro, Amsterdam, 1597-1684; Daniel de Castro, 
brother of Baruch; Daniel Gomez de Castro, parnas, 
Amsterdam, 1772; Dr. Ezekiel de Castro, Verona, 
1639; Imanuel de Imanuel Nahmias de Crasto, par¬ 
nas, Amsterdam, 1778; Dr. Isaac de Castro, surgeon, 
Amsterdam, 1683; Joseph Mendesde Castro, Lon¬ 
don, 1694; Mordeeai de Castro, Amsterdam, 1650; 
Moses Gomez de Castro, parnas, ib., 1784; Nissim 
de Castro, Constantinople, nineteenth century; 
Pedro Fernandes de Castro, alias Julio Fernandez 
de Castro of Valladolid, son-in-law of Simon Vaez 
“Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” iii. p. 57), Los Valles, 
Mexico; as a Judaizing heretic, Pedro Fernandez 
became reconciled in 1647 (ib ., vii. 4); Dr. Rod 
rigo de Castro, 1550-1629; Dr. Jacob de Castro- 
Sarmento, F.R.S., 1691-1761; David de Abraham 
de Castro-Tartas (often spelled “de Crasto),” noted 
printer in Amsterdam, seventeenth century. The 
only branch of the family of which it is possible to 
make a definite pedigree is the Dutch, as follows: 

David Henriquez de Castro(d. 1779) 

= Sarah Fereira id. 1779) 

I I 

Moses Henriquez (1740-97) Band Henriquez (1776-1845) 

= Esther de Pinto (d. 1787) = Rachel de la Penha (1778-1838) 


Moses H. (1803-48) David Jacob 

= Esther de Mattos (1803-03) 


David Henriquez (b. 1826) 
= Sarah Lopez-Suasso 


Moses Henriquez (b. 1853) Abraham (b. 1858) 

Bibliography: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 35 et 
seq .; De Castro, Keur van Grafsteenen, pp. 24, 25, 27, 38 et 
seq.; Stam cn Wapcnbock van AanzienUjke Nederland - 
sehe Familien , pp. 139,140, Groningen, 1885. 

J. II. Gut. —M. K. 

Abraham de Castro: Master of the mint and 
farmer of the coinage for Sultan Sulaiman, in Cairo, 
Egypt, in the sixteenth century. Through his 
wealth and benevolence—he gave away 3,000 gold 
florins a year in alms—he acquired great influence 
among the Turkish officials, and was highly es¬ 
teemed by his coreligionists, in whose affairs he took 
an active interest. When in 1524 Ahmad, who had 
been appointed pasha of Egypt as a reward for Ids 
exploits at the capture of Rhodes in 1523, plotted to 
establish himself as an independent sovereign, and 
asked De Castro to mint the coins with his name in 
lieu of the sultan’s, De Castro secretly left Egyptand 
hastened to Constantinople to inform the sultan of 
Ahmad’s plot. The sultan received him with high 
honors and gave him costly presents. 

Ahmad avenged De Castro’s flight on the Jews; 
he imprisoned several of them, probably relations of 
De Castro, aud imposed exorbitant taxes upon the 
community^ with heavy penalties in case of non¬ 
payment. De Castro returned to Egypt after 
Ahmad’s execution; hut the anxiety of the Jews 
was allayed only by the granting of a firman at the 
instance of De Castro. In commemoration of this 
deliverance in 1524, the Egyptian Jews for a long 
time celebrated the 27th or 28th of Adar, as a memo- 
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rial day, with special festivities (Egyptian or Cairo 
Purim) ; see Ahmad-Pasha. 

Utm iooraphy : Conforte, Koro Ud-DoroU P* 33a ; Grata, 
Gesch.dcr Judcn, ix. 22,25; Jost, Gcsch. ties Judentliums 
und Seiner Scldcn , iii. 204. 

D M. Iv. 


Balthazar (Isaac) Orobio de Castro: Philos¬ 
opher, physician, and apologist; born at Braganza, 
Portugal, about 1620; died at Amsterdam Nov. 7, 
1687. ° While still a child, he was taken to Seville 
by his parents, who were Maranos. He studied 
philosophy at Alcala de Henaresand became teacher 
of metaphysics at the University of Salamanca. 
Later he devoted himself to the study of medi¬ 
cine, and became a popular practitioner in Seville, 
and physician in ordinary to the duke of Medina-Celi 
and to a family nearly related to the king. 

When married and father of a family, De Castro 
was, at the instigation of a servant whom lie had 
punished for theft, denounced to the Inquisition as 
an adherent of Judaism, and thrown into a dark and 
narrow dungeon, where he remained for three years, 
subjected to the most frightful tortures. As he 
persistently denied the charge, lie was finally re¬ 
leased, but compelled to leave Spain and to wear the 
sanbenito, or penitential garment, for two years. 
He thereupon went to Toulouse, where he became 
professor of medicine at the university, at the same 
time receiving from Louis XIV. the title of coun¬ 
cilor; but, weary at last of hypocrisy and dissimu¬ 
lation, he went to Amsterdam about 1666, and there 
made a public confession of Judaism, adopting the 
name “ Isaac. ” In that city De Castro continued the 
practise of medicine, and soon became a celebrity, 
being elected to membership in the directory of the 
Spanish-Portuguese congregation and of. several 
academies of poetry. Esther, his wife, died July 

5 1712. , 

' Orobio de Castro was a very prolific writer. His 
work entitled “Certamen Philosopliicum Propug- 
natce Veritatis Divinre ac Naturalis Ad versus J. 
Bredenburgi Principia ” was published at Amster¬ 
dam 1684, 1703, 1731. This work, in which De 
Castro attacks the ethics of Spinoza, with whom he 
maintained a friendly correspondence, was translated 
into Spanish under the title “ Certamen Philoso¬ 
phic, Defiende la Verdad Divina y Natural Contra 
los Principios de Juan Bredenburg,” by G. de la 
Torre, The Hague, 1741. All the other writings of 
De Castro, like the foregoing translation, are still 
•extantin manuscript. They are: “ Prevenciones Di- 
vinas Contra la Yana Ydolatria de las Gentes (Libro 
ii “ Contra los Falsos Misterios de las Gentes Ad- 
vertidas a Ysrael en los Escritos Propheticos ”); 
“Explicacfio Paraplirastica sobre o Capitulo 53 do 
Propheta Isahias. Feito por hum Curiozo da Na^ao 
I-Iebrea em Amsterdam, em o mez de Tisry anno 
5433” (compare Neubauer, “ The Fifty-third Chaptei 
of Isaiah,” pp. 21-118. London, 1876); “Tratado em 
que se Explica la Prophesia de las 70 Semanas de 
Daniel. Em Amsterdam a 6 Febrero anno 167o,” a 
paraphrastic explanation of the 70 weeks of Daniel; 
u Epistola Invectiva Contra un Judio Pliilosopho 
Medico, que Negava la Ley de Mosse, y Siendo 
Atheista Affectava la Ley de Naturaleza.” This is 
klentical with “Epistola Invectiva Contra Prado, un 
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Pliilosopho Medico, que Dubitava, o no Creya la 
Yerdad de la Divina Escritura, y Pretendio Encubrir 
su Malicia con la Affecta Confacion de Dios, y Ley 
de Natureza,” a work directed. against Juan de 
Prado, a physician and author of Picardy who resided 
in Amsterdam. Long after De Castro s death a 
Jew by the name of Hcnriquez published an al¬ 
leged work of his in French under the title “Israel 
Yenge,” claiming it to have been originally writ¬ 
ten in Spanish (London, 1770). It has been trans¬ 
lated into English by Grace Aguilar (London, 
1839). De Castro’s discussions on Christianity with 
the Dutch preacher Philipp von Limborcli were 
published by the latter in the work entitled “De 
Yeritate Beligionis Christiana? Arnica Collatio cum 
Erudito Judseo,” Amsterdam, 1687. 


Bim iooraphy : Gratz, in IMonatsschrift , xvi. 321 330; idem, 
B X. 202: De Rossi, Hm JMerhuchder 

Jlld. Schriftsteller , pp. 2o3 et seq.; kayserlmg, Bwl. tisp.- 
POrt.’Jlld, PP* 81 ^ SCQ* -my -IT 


Benedict, (Baruch) Nehamias de Castro: 
Physician in ordinary to Queen Christina of Sweden, 
and writer on medicine: born at Hamburg in 1597; 
died there Jan. 31, 1684. He attended the gym¬ 
nasium of that city in 1615, received prepaiatoi} 
instruction in medicine from his father, Bodrigo de 
Castro, and later prosecuted this study at several 
universities. After his graduation at Padua (or at 
Franeker), he began to practise in Hamburg (1622), 
acquiring such fame that in 1645 he was appointed 
physician in ordinary to the queen of Sweden. De 
Castro was for some time president of the Portu- 
guese-Jewisli congregation at Hamburg, and was a 
zealous adherent of Shabbetliai Zebi. He was twice 
married. In his old age he was reduced to such 
poverty that he was compelled to sell his library and 
furniture, to obtain the means of subsistence. This 
“ vir humanissimus, > ' as Hugo Grotins calls him, 
was interred in the cemetery of the Portuguese con¬ 
gregation at Alton a. The tombstone erected by 
his relatives bears the following inscription: 


“ Bo Benaventurado muy insigne Yarao 
o Doutor Baruch Nahamyas de Castro 
faleczo em 15. Sehat ano 5444. 

Sua alma gloria.'” 


De Castro, under the pseudonym “Philotheo Cas- 
tello,” was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Flagellum Calumniantium, seu Apologia in qua 
Anonymi Cujusdem Calumniae Refutantur, Ejusdem 
Mentiendi Libido Detegitur,” Amsterdam, 1631, a 
polemical work, in which the author defends physi¬ 
cians of Portuguese origin against the malicious at¬ 
tacks of a certain Joachim Curtius. It is said to 
have been published at Antwerp in 1629, under the 
title “ Tratado da Calumnia em o qual Brevemente se 
Mostram a Natureza, Causas e Elfeitos deste Perni- 
zioso Yicio. ” (2) “ Monomacliia sive Certamen Medi- 
cum, quo Yerus in Febre Synocho Putrida cum Cruris 
Inflammatione Medendi Usus per Yenre Sectionem 

in Brachio_” Hamburg, 1647, a work dedicated 

to Queen Christina, 
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Daniel (Andreas) de Castro: Physician; born 
in Hamburg 1599; younger brother of Baruch Na- 
hamias, with whom he attended the gymuasiiim and 
studied medicine. He was physician in ordinary to 
King Christian IV. of Denmark, and lived at Glftck- 
s tacit-. 

Bibliography^ Kayseri ini?, in Monatssehrin , ix. 97; idem, 

Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 39. ’ 

<*• M. K. 

David Henriques de Castro : Numismatist'and 
author; born at Amsterdam, 1883; died there Oct. 
10, 1898; son of Moses Henriques de Castro. He 
was a man of much learning, member of the board of 
directors of the Portuguese synagogue at Amster¬ 
dam, and president of the committee of the Portu¬ 
guese Jews of the Netherlands. He possessed a rare 
collection of old coins and art treasures, and a library 
rich in Spanish and Portuguese manuscripts and 
printed works dealing with the history of the Jews, 
an elaborate catalogue of which appeared shortly 
after his death, under the title “Catalogue de 
la Succession de Feu M. D. Henriques de Castro,” 
Amsterdam, 1899 (with illustrations); The whole 
collection was sold at auction in April, 1899. De 
Castro was appointed knight of the Order of the 
Immaculate Conception by the king of Portugal. 
He was a member of the Royal Archeological Soci¬ 
ety at Amsterdam, the Netherlands Literary Society 
at Le} r den, and the Zeeland Societ} 7- of Arts and 
Science at Middelburg. 

De Castro took a keen interest in the history of 
the Spanish-Portuguese congregation of Amsterdam, 
in the renowned men identified with it, notably 
Spinoza, and in the inscriptions on the tombstones 
of the old cemetery at Oudekerk. He laid bare an 
entire section of this old burial-ground and unearthed 
costly tombstones. He was also interested in the 
Jewish cemetery at Middelburg near Flushing, where 
he resided for some time. The results of his inves- 
tigations are embodied in the following works: “ De 
Synagoge der Portugeescli-Israelitische Gemeente 
te Amsterdam,” 1675-1875, published on the occa¬ 
sion of its bicentenary; “Keur van Grafsteenen op 
de Nederl.-Portug. -Israel. Begraafplaats te Oude¬ 
kerk aan den Amstel,” Leyden, 1883 (text in both 
Dutch and German). De Castro was a contributor 
to several periodicals, such as the “ Israelitische 
Weekblad.” 

Bibliography: Jew. World, London, April 21, 1899; Jew 
Giron. London, Oct. 21, 1898. 

G - M. K. 


Sunt Nomina ab Animalibus Rare Spectaculo Dibel- 
lantur, ” Verona, 1646. 

Bibliography;: Kayserling, in Monatmhrift , x. 38 ct sea * 
idem, Bihl. Esp.-Pnrt.-Jud. p. 30. q,t 

6 * M. K. 


Felix de Castro: Spanish physician; lived at 
Agramunt in the first quarter of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. On Nov. 80, 1725, he was condemned by the 
Inquisition to imprisonment for life for Judaizin«\ 
A similar sentence had previously been imposed 
upon the following members (all physicians) of the 
De Castro family: Alvarez de Castro of Ponte vedra, 
aged twenty-five, sentenced Sept, 31, 1733, at San¬ 
tiago; Joseph de Castro of Madrid, aged forty-nine, 
and Simon de Castro of Badajoz, aged twenty-five," 
sentenced Nov. 30, 1733, at Llerena. To these may 
be added the following, who were condemned by 
the Toledo Inquisition: Manuel de Castro of Madrid 
(1561), Teresa de Castro (1485), Francisco de Castro 
(1635), Jorge de Castro (1664), Ana de Castro, wife 
of Rodriguez Mercado (1676); lues de Castro, wife of 
Luis Cardoso (Toledo, 1679); Catalina de Castro, 
wife of Balthazar de Castro of Guadalajara (1691). * 
Bibliography.: Kayserling, in Monatssclirift , x. 38. 

M. K. 


Hananeel de Castro: English communal 
worker; son of Mosseli and Judith de Castro; bom 
at London Oct. 16, 1794; died March 28, 1849. 
During 1817-18 he served with the English volun¬ 
teers in Barbados, and soon after returned to Lon¬ 
don, where, in Dec., 1828, he married his cousin, 
Deborah de Jacob Mendes da Costa. 

In London De Castro at once took an important 
part in the communal life of the Bevis Marks syna,- 
gogue. At the time of the blood accusation at 
Damascus (1840) he was president of the board of 
deputies of the British Jews, and was among the 
first to urge Sir Moses Montefiore’s journey to the 
East. About the same period (Jan. 20,1S45) lie laid 
the foundation of Sussex Hall, consisting of a library 
and lecture hall, which was the first Jewish literary 
institution in London. 

During the hitter controversies following the 
promulgation of the herein against the Reform syn¬ 
agogue iu 1841, Hananeel de Castro strove un¬ 
ceasingly to bring about a reconciliation. Finally, 
March 9, 1849, a few weeks before his death, he 
secured the repeal of the lierem in so far as it ap¬ 
plied to Ascama No. 1. 


Ezekiel de Castro : Physician ; born in Portu¬ 
gal in the early part of the seventeenth century. 
After completing his studies at Coimbra, he began 
the practise of medicine at Verona in 1639. Barbosa 
( M Bibl. Lusit. i. 767”) calls him “insigne medico e 
subtil filosofo.” De Castro possessed some knowl¬ 
edge of Jewish literature. He was the author of the 
following works on medicine: “De Colostro,” about 
1639; “Ignis Lambens, Historia Medica, Prolusio 
Physica, Rarum Pulchrescentis Naturae Specimen,” 
Verona, 1642, in which he refers at times to Biblical 
and Talmudic matters (a work entitled “De Igni 
Lambente in Deserto ” was published by Pedro de 
Castro in the same year at Verona); “Amphitea- 
trum Medicum in quo Morbi Omnes Quibus Imposita 


Bibliography : M. Gaster, Bevis Marks Si/nayoflue, pp. 175- 
1 < 6 . 

• 7 - M. W. L. 

Isaac de Castro: Author; lived probably in 
Amsterdam about 1612; wrote the extremely rare 
work “Sobre o Principioe Restauragfio do Mundo,’ r 
A. de 14 de Adar, 5372. 

Bibliography : Kayserling, Bibl . Esp.-Port.Mud. p. viii. 

G - M. K. 

Isaac de Castro: Talmudist; born in Egypt 
about 1630; son of Jacob de Castro. He was dis¬ 
tinguished for his Talmudic learning, and accumu¬ 
lated considerable wealth. 

Bibliography : Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot , p. 50a. 

G- M. K. 
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Isaac de Castro: Turkish printer; progenitor 
of the De Castro family of Constantinople; horn at 
Venice m 1764; (lied at Constantinople in 1845. He 
founded an important printing-establishment in the 
latter city. In 1815 he was commissioned by the gov¬ 
ernment of the sultan Mahmud II. to organize the 
national Ottoman printing-cilice. Of keen mind 
and exemplary probity, and being a great benefactor 
of his coreligionists, lie was universally esteemed, 
and was decorated by the sultan Mahmud with the 
Order Nishan-lftikhar. He was an English subject. 
At his death he left one daughter, Dolceta, and six 
sons, Abram, Jacques, Moses, Nissim, Joseph, and 


Jacques de Castro: Turkish physician; son of 
Isaac de Castro; born iu 1802; died in 1876. After 
finishing his medical studies at Paris, he was ap¬ 
pointed by the sultan ‘Abel al-Majid head physician 
of the military hospital at Constantinople. Castro 
was made a senator by Sultan *Abd al-Aziz, and 
was appointed by Sultan Abd ai-Hamid his consult¬ 
ing physician, receiving the Order of the Medjidie. 
h. ‘ M. Fr. 


Leon Hayim de Castro: Editor of the Span¬ 
ish (Ladino) periodical, published at Constantinople 
in 1858, under the title “Or Yisrael,” “La Luz de 


Israel. ” 

G. 


M. K. 


Jacob de Castro; First Jew born in Hamburg 
(1600); died there at the age of ninety-nine. lie was 
a brother of Benedict and Daniel de Castro. 

Bibliography : Kavserling, in Monatsschrift , ix. 98. 

G. M. K. 

Jacob de Castro (S?p' v '“inD) : Rabbinical author¬ 
ity ; lived in Egypt; died there iu 1610. He was a 
nephew—not a son—of the master of the mint, Abra¬ 
ham de Castro. On a pilgrimage to Safed he was 
the guest of Joseph Caro, by whom he was highly 
esteemed. De Castro corresponded among other of 
his contemporaries with Samuel de Medina, and was 
the author of the following works, which were pub¬ 
lished after his death: “ ‘Erck Leliem ” (An Order of 
Bread), novelise and notes to the four legal codes, 
Constantinople, 1718; “ Ohole Va'akob” (Tents of 
Jacob), ritual decisions, Leghorn, 1783; “ Kol Yahi¬ 
ke b ” (Voice of Jacob), derashot on the Pentateuch 
(cited by Azulai as manuscripts), Constantinople; 
“Nazir,” and a number of similar writings on Tal¬ 
mudic subjects, published by Jacob Hagis in his 
“Halakot Ketanot,” Venice, 1704. 


Moses de Castro: Rabbinical authority (pre¬ 
sumably a pupil of Berab); lived in the sixteenth 
century. He was distinguished by great learning 
and ascetic piety. At first the head of a Talmudic 
school in Cairo, he settled later (about 1530) in Jeru¬ 
salem. When Jacob Berab, rabbi of Safed, sought 
to invest the ordination of rabbinical judges 'with a 
higher authority, and to reestablish in Palestine a 
kind of Sanhedrin with himself as president, it was 
Moses de Castro and Levi b. Habib who successfully 
opposed the movement. 

Bibliography : Fruirikin, Ebcn Shemu'cl , p. 10; Gratz, Gesch. 
tier Juden. ix. 310 et seu. __ 

G. M. K. 

Moses Orobio de Castro: Son of Balthazar 
(Isaac) Orobio de Castro, and a popular physician in 

Amsterdam. ^ r ^ 

g. 31. Iv. 

Nissim de Castro: Author of a Ladino text¬ 

book on astronomy, published at Constantinople 
1850, entitled, “Una Mirada a los Cielos, 6 la Puerta 
de la Astronomia.” 


Bibliography: Azulai, Shcm ha-Geclolim . i. 9<, n. 113,; 
Conforte, Korc hci-Dorot, 33a, 41a, b, 42a. 

r ‘ M. K. 


Jacob de Castro: Comedian; born in London 
Jan. 14, 1758; died after 1815; son of a Hebrew 
teacher. He was intended in his youth for the Jew¬ 
ish ministry, and, with this in view, attended the 
various scholastic institutions of the Portuguese 
synagogue. But he showed an early predilection 
for the stage, at the age of fifteen arranging plays 
and farces in commemoration of Purim. He first 
appeared at the Theater Royal, Co vent Garden, in 
1779 in a farce; then at the Royal Circus, at the 
Haymarket, in 1785. In 1786 he engaged with 
Philip Astley in the latter’s “Amphitheater and 
Ambigu-Comiquc,” remaining with him for a num¬ 
ber of years, and performing in a long list of bur¬ 
lesques, musical farces, and pantomimes. He was 
the chief of a small body of performers who were 
colloquially spoken of as “ Astley’s Jews.” In 1803 
De Castro became manager of the Royalty Theater, 
but later returned to Astley, with whom he remained 
until his death, appearing frequently in his amphi¬ 
theater in Dublin. 


Bibliography: R. Humphreys (editor). Memoirs of'Jacob 
dc Castro, London, 1824; Jew. Chron. May 2b 1893. Hib 
portrait by Stanfield was engraved and published by slier- 
wood. 

J. 


G. L. 


Bibliography: Kavserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. P- 36; 
Franco, Essai sar VHist . ties Israelites de l Empire Otto¬ 
man , p. 242. 


(i. 


M. K. 


Rodrigo de Castro: Physician; born 1550 at 
Lisbon: died at Hamburg, date disputed, but prob¬ 
ably 1627. Several members of his family were 
physicians of some reputation, his uncle Emmanuel 
Vadz having attended four kings of Portugal. 

Castro studied medicine at Evora and Salamanca, 
and, after receiving -there the degrees of doctor of 
philosophy and of medicine, he practised at Lisbon. 
Philip II. requested him on the completion of his 
studies to make a journey to East India, for the 
purpose of collecting medicinal herbs and studying 
them scientifically; but the request was refused. 
In order to escape the persecutions of the Inqui¬ 
sition, Castro settled in Antwerp with his wife, 
Katharina Rodriguez, and their two children. ■ Here, 
by effecting some fortunate cures, he soon won high 
esteem; but when the Spanish reestablished them¬ 
selves in the Netherlands, considering himself inse¬ 
cure, he left Antwerp, probably living in northern 
Holland for several years, until his countryman and 
colleague, possibly also relative, Henrico Rodriguez, 
induced him to make Hamburg his permanent home 
(1594). When the plague broke out in that city in 
1596, Castro distinguished himself by self-sacrificing 
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devotion. He wrote a treatise on the plague and 
dedicated it to the Senate. Though he did not hold 
the office of “Medico del Senado ” or city physician, 
as Daniel Levi de Barrios states in his “ Relation de 
- los Poetas y Escritores Espaholes,” p. 55, he was a 
very popular and active physician, and was fre¬ 
quently summoned by the magnates of neighboring 
countries, among whom were the k'ing of Denmark, 
the landgrave of Hesse, the count of Holstein, and 
the archbishop of Bremen. 

During Castro’s first years in Hamburg he did not 
avow himself a Jew; but the first list of Portuguese 
Jews published in the city council makes mention of 
Dr. Rodrigo de Castro “ together with his wife, two 
full-grown sons, and other small children.” After 
the death of his wife (1603), who, since there was no 
Jewish cemetery in Hamburg-Altona, was buried 
either in the Christian cemeteiy or in the place ob¬ 
tained by Castro “within the pale of the Church,” 
he married again. For almost fifty years, thirty- 
five of which were spent at Hamburg, he acted as 
the friend and helper of suffering humanity, being 
styled “master of his art,” “famous physician,” and 
“ prince of medicine of his time.” He was buried in 
the cemeteiy of the Jewish-Portuguese congregation 
at Altona. 

The following works of Rodrigo de Castro ap¬ 
peared in print: “Tractatus Brevis de Natura et 
Causis Pestis Qua* Hoc Anno 1596 Hamburgensem 
Civitatem Affiixit,” Hamburg, 1596; “De Uni versa 
Mulierum Morborum Medicina,” ib. 1603 (1604), 1628, 
1664; Venice, 1644; Hanover, 1654; Cologne, 1689; 
Frankfort, 1668; “Medicus Politicos, sive de Offi- 
ciis Medico-Politicis Tractatus, ” a kind of medical 
encyclopedia and methodology, Hamburg, 1614, 
1662. The above were written in Latin, and the 
following in Portuguese: “Tratado de Herein, Em 
o Qual a Serca Desta Materia,” etc., cited also under 
the title “Trattado da Ilalissa, En o Qual Sen a 
Desta Materia Dialogi xxv.” 1614. 

Bibliography: KayserJing, in Manat sschr ift, viii. 330-339; 
idem, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal , pp. 279 et seq.; idem, 
Bibl. Esp.-Pnrt.-Jud. pp. 36 et seq.; M. Isler, Zur Aeltestcn 
Gesch. der Juden in Hamburg , pp. 8 et seq Hamburg, 
1871. 

D. M. K. 

Castro, Jose Rodrigues de : Christian rabbinic 
scholar; librarian; born in Spain in 1739; died about 
1795. Appointed royal librarian to Charles HI. and 
Charles IV., he devoted himself to a revision of the 
bibliographical labors of Nicolas Antonio; producing 
at Madrid, in 1781, the “ Biblioteca Espanola.” This 
contains in the first volume accounts of Spanish 
Jewish authors, taken mainly from Bartolocci, 
though there is evidence that the writer knew some 
Rabbinic Hebrew, as his work includes Spanish trans¬ 
lations of two Hebrew poems on chess. He addressed 
to Charles III. on his accession a number of He- 
brewq Latin and Greek verses entitled “Congratula¬ 
te Regi,” Madrid, 1759. 

Bibliography: Steinsclmeider, Cat. Bndl. col. 813; idem , in 
Zeit. fiir Hebr. Bibl. ii. 96; Biographic TJniverselle , 1844, 

5, y.; Ersch and Gruber, Encqc., s.v. 

J. 

CASTRO SARMENTO, JACOB (HEN¬ 
RI QUEZ) DE: Physician, naturalist, and poet; 
born about 1691 in Braganca, Portugal; died at 


London in 1761. At the age of seventeen he en¬ 
tered the University of Evora, to study philosophy, 
and later studied medicine at Coimbra, receiving 
his baccalaureate in 1717. Tn order to escape the 
persecutions of the Inquisition, Ilcnriqucz — so- 
called as a Marano—-went to London in 1720; there 
he continued his studies in medicine, physics, and 
chemistry, and passed his examinations in the theory 
and practise of medicine. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society of London about 1725, in rec¬ 
ognition of his having introduced a new medicine 
for curing fevers. Castro Sarmeuto corresponded 
with many scholars, among others with Prof. Mendes 
Sanclietto Barbosa of Lisbon, who reported to him 
the terrible earthquake that destroyed the capital of 
Portugal in 1755, and with the Jesuit B. Suarez, 
who communicated to him his astronomical observa¬ 
tions made in Brazil. 

The literary activity of Castro Sarmento began 
with a treatise on vaccination, “ Disscrtatio in Novam, 
Tutam, ac Utilem Method urn Inoculationisseu Trans- 
plantationis Variolorum ” (London, 1721; German 
translation, Hamburg, 1T22; Supplement, London, 
1731; anonymously, Leyden). Other works are: 

“ Historia Medica Physico-IIist.-Mechanica,” part i., 
London, 1731; partii., ^5.1735; “ Syderoliydrologia 
6 Discurso das Aguas Mineraes Espadanas ou Cliali- 
beadas,” ib. 1736, identical with “Da Uso e Abuso 
das Minhas (Miuerales) Aguas da Inglaterra,” Lon¬ 
don, 1756; “Trataclo da Verdadeira Tlieoria dos 
Mares,” London, 1737; and a Portuguese translation 
of the treatise of the surgeon Samuel Sharp: “Sur¬ 
gical Operations, with Plates and Descriptions of the 
Instruments Used ” (London, 1744). 

In recognition of his services to medicine the 
University of Aberdeen awarded to him, in July, 
1739, a medical degree. Castro Sarmento was also 
a poet and a preacher. In Spanish, he published 
“Exemplar de Penitencia, Dividido en Tres Dis- 
cursos Para 6 dia Santo de Kipur” (London, 1724); 
“Extraordinaria Providencia Que el Gran Dios de 
Ysrael Uso con su Escogido Pueblo en Tiempo de 
su Mayor Afflicion por Medio de Mordehay y Ester 
Contra los Protervos Intentos del Tyrano Aman, 
Deducida de la Sagrada Escritura en el Sequinte 
Romance” (London, 1728); “SermaoFunebre as . . . 
Memorias do . . . Ilaham Morenu a R. e Doutor 
David Neto ” (Londpn, 1728). 

Bibliography: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 37: idem , 
in Monatssehrift, vii. 393 et seq., viii. 161 ct seq.; Landau. 
Gesch. der Jildischen Aerztc, p. 135 (who follows the inac¬ 
curate information of Carraoly); Cat. Anglo-Jew. Exh. p. 49. 

J. M. Iv. 

CASTRO TARTAS, DAVID B. ABRA¬ 
HAM : Printer in Amsterdam from 1663 to 1695, 
and publisher of a number of rabbinical writings, 
including prayer-books and ritualistic works, in 
Hebrew, Spanish, and Portuguese. His brother, 
Jacob de Castro Tartas, participated in the manage¬ 
ment of the printing-office. 

Bibliography: Erscb and Gruber, Encuc. part xxviii. 28, 

P, 67. ' ' 

m. k. 

CASTRO TARTAS, ISAAC DE : Marano and 
martyr; born at Tartas, Gascony, about 1623; died 
at Lisbon Dee. 15 (22), 1647. He was a brother of 
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David Castro Tartas, and a relative of the physician 
Elijah Montat/l'O, and was himself trained in philos¬ 
ophy and in the classical languages. Early in htc 
Isaac went to Parahiba, Brazil, where lie lived tor 
several years. Against the wishes of his relatives 
there, he went later to Bahia dos Santos, where he 
was recognized as a Jew, arrested by the Inquisi¬ 
tion and sent to Lisbon. Summoned before the 
tribunal of the Inquisition, he at once avowed his 
belief in Judaism and his determination to remain 
true to the faith. All the endeavors of the inquisi¬ 
tors to convert him to Christianity were in vain. 
On Dec. 15 (22), 1647 (not Sept. 23, as was erro¬ 
neously supposed), this young man was led, togethei 
with live fellow-sufferers, to the stake. In the 
midst of the flames he called out in startling tones, 
“Shcma‘ Yisracl! [Hear, O Israel!] The Lord our 
God is One!” With the word “Ehad” (One), he 
breathed his last. For several years the public of 
Lisbon repeated his last words, so that the Inquisi¬ 
tion was finally compelled to interdict this confes¬ 
sion of the Jewish faith, under the threat of severe 
punishment. It is said that the martyrdom of De 
Castro Tartas so affected the hardened inquisitors 
that they determined to cease burning heretics at 
the stake. In Amsterdam the tragic end of this 
promising young man occasioned deep mourning. 
A memorial sermon was delivered by Saul Levi 
Morteira, and elegies in Hebrew and in Spanish were 
written in his honor by Solomon de Oliveyra and 
Jonas Abravanel. 


Bun toCtRapiiy Cardoso, LiCts Excclencias delosHcbi cos, pp. 
3°4 et scq.\ Kayserling, Gcsch.der Judcnm Portugal, pp. 
308 et m?.i idem, SepBardim , pp. 204 et seq .; Publications 
Am. Jew. l-Iist. Soc . iv. 130 et seq. 

P. 1U * 1V * 


CASTROJERIZ : Town in southern Castile, 18 
miles west of Burgos. Jews lived there as early as 
the period of the Moorish rule. In the charter 
(“ fuero ”) granted to the town in 974 by Garci Fer¬ 
nandez, count of Castile, it is ordered that the mur¬ 
der of a Jew be punished iu the same way as that 
of a Christian. When, after the death of King 
Sancho, forty Jews were killed at Mercatello, Ferdi¬ 
nand L, his son and successor, settled the remaining 
Jews of that place at Castrojeriz (1035). After the 
death of Alfonso VI. of Castile, in 1106, the inhabit¬ 
ants of the neighboring Castro fell upon the Jews 
of Castrojeriz, killing many, making prisoners of 
others, and plundering their houses, fl he new king, 
Alfonso VII., and his wife, Urraca, forbade any fur¬ 
ther injury to the Jews of Castrojeriz on pain of 
heavy penalties. In 1234 Fernando III. confirmed 
the privileges which had been granted to the Jews. 
In 1474 the Jewish community paid 1,100 maravedis 


in taxes. 

Bibliography : Munoz v Romero, Colcceion de Fueros -Jfinrf- 
cipales , pp. 38-41, Madrid^ 184 1 ; Amador de los RiOb, Ilwto- 

M. Iv. 


via, i. 173 et seq., 190; iii. 591. 
K. C. 


CASUISTRY. See Legalism. 

CAT : There is no reference to the cat in the 
Old Testament, the domestication of that animal 
being later than the Bible, except in Egypt, where 
it was reverenced as a divine being, and probably 
thus became tame. Victor Helm (“ Cultiirpflanzen 


und Hausthierc,” etc., Berlin, 1894) even declares 
that the tame cat was not introduced into Europe 
until after the invasion of the Huns. There is, 
however, evidence on Greek vases and Pompeian 
wall-paintings that the cat was domesticated in 
Greece and Rome before the common era (R. Engel- 
mann, “Die Katzen im Altertlium,” in “Jahrbuch 
des Kaiserlichen Deutsclien Arcluiologischen Insti¬ 
tute” xiv. 136-143, Berlin, 1900). In the Talmud, 
on the other hand, there are many references to 
the cat, which is called *>inn, a general name for 
the “ pounccr,” though at times it is called 
(fcTlW) which is a specific term derived from the 
Persian (Sachau, in “Z. D. M. G.”), and suggests the 
possibility that the domesticated cats of Syria and 
Europe were derived from that country. 

The destructive qualities of the cat are generally 
recognized. With its five claws (Hill. 52b) it des¬ 
troys not alone mice (B. K. 80a), weasels (banh. 
105a), hens, young birds, lambs, and kids (Hul. 53a), 
but even large birds (Ket. 41b), as well as snakes 

(Pes. 112b), snake-poison being innocuous to it (Sliab. 

128b). It is dangerous to babies (B. K. 80b), who 
on that account wear a leather bandage (Kelim xxvi. 

5 . the reading is doubtful). White cats bite worse 
than black ones (B. Iv. 80b). The cat is regarded 
as a model of modesty, because of its cleanly habits 
(‘Er. 100b); though the reason is also given that 
these are due to the desire to avoid being detected 
by mice. 

" That the cat was tamed in Talmudic times is shown 
by the statement that it never leaves a home it has 
once chosen, and therefore need not he watched 
(Sliab. 51b). It bears young in 52 days (Bek. 8 a), 
which nearly agrees with the right period of 55 days. 
The reason why the cat forgets its master, whereas 
the dog will always remember him, is stated to be 
because cats eat mice, which are eminently the cause 
of forgetfulness (Hor. 18a). This idea has lasted 
into modern times: for in Russia Jewish bojsaie 
not even now allowed to stroke a cat lest the} lose 
their powers of memory. The prohibition does not, 
however, extend to girls. 

In order to see demons, one should burn the fetus 
of a black cat, which must he the eldest female off¬ 
spring of a black cat that is also the eldest female 
offspring of a black cat, and sprinkle the ashes on 
one’s eyes (Ber. 6 a). A woman’s blood, offered to a 
cat with magic formulas, will deprive a man of his 
virility (Shah. 75 b). If rats kill a cat, the owner 
has no remedy, on the principle that “tliejnan who 
is killed bv women is no man ” (B. M. 97a). Any¬ 
one may kill a wild (perhaps mad) cat and take its 
skin (Shullian ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mislipat, 266,,4); the 
pelt, being soft, is used for furs (B. Iy. bOb). Of 
enemies who become reconciled it is said proverbially 
“ the cat and the weasel have made a match ” (Sanli. 
105a). Iu Russo-Jewisli folk-lore, blood from the tail 
of a cat is regarded as a cure for erysipelas; while a 
cat put into a new cradle drives away evil spirits 
from the baby. When there is a thunder-storm, the 
cat is put outside in the rain. A black cat iu the 
house is propitious; a white one. unlucky. When 
a house is built a black cat. among other domestic 
animals, is introduced into it for luck. In the 
cabalistic system of transmigration a person who 
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gives a detailed description of this kind of tomb, 
the chief characteristic of which is that the bodies 
were placed in niches (Talmud, Latin, -‘loc¬ 

uli”) in the subterranean vaults. The Christian 
catacombs doubtless originated in imitation of this 
Jewish custom, although it would appear from the 
catacombs so far discovered at Home that the Chris¬ 
tian ones are older than the Jewish. Among Chris¬ 
tians, moreover, Jesus’ tomb in the rock must have 
been the model from the beginning. 

Jewish catacombs have been discovered at Pome 
as follows: (!)■ Before the Porta Portuensis; found 
in 1602 by Bosio under the Colie Posato. This cat¬ 
acomb has since become inaccessible through the 



bui ial-places in Italy as well as in other countries 
In the Middle Ages only Christian catacombs wen 
known; in modern times, however, Jewish burial 
places have been discovered resembling the Chris 
tian ones, and hence are also called catacombs. 

In point of fact, the mode of burial followed ir 
catacombs is undoubtedly of Jewish origin. Sub 
terrancan tombs were used in Palestine even ir 
early times. While in the East corpses were usu¬ 
ally put into the earth, in the West they were cre¬ 
mated. The earliest example of a subterranean tomb 
is the double cave of Machpelah, still preserved under 
the mosque built over it. Around Jerusalem there 
are so-called tombs of the Prophets—tombs of priests 

accoi din "■ to SepiJ —tJiat, in tlieir lalivrintliine ar¬ 
rangement, resemble the catacombs. Tombs of the 
judges— i.e., tombs of the sanhedrists—are also to 
be found throughout Palestine. The architect 
Schick found at Jerusalem a catacomb begun by 
Jews and continued by Christians. These tombs, 
which are hewn out of the rock, differ from the 
Roman catacombs only in that they are difficult of 
access, while the hitter are arranged with a view to 
the frequent visits of the living (Swoboda, “Die 
Alt pal astini sch eii Felsengraber und die ’ Cata- 
comben,” in “Pomische Quartal sch rift fur Christl. 
Altertumskuude, ” p. 321, Pome, 1890: compare also 
the word lardjuov = “quarry,” used in the sense of 
“cemetery,” which recalls these rock-tombs). 

Wherever the Jews went in the course of their 
wanderings, they endeavored to preserve this cus¬ 
tom of tlieir fathers as far as the nature of the 
ground permitted: and they did so at Pome, in 
lower Italy, Carthage, Cyrene. etc. The Talmud 


hilmg m of the neighborhood. Its arrangement was 
extremely simple and primitive, as it.contained only 
two cubicula or burial-niches. It is evident, from 
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Inscription on Gravestone in the Vigna Cimarra at Rome. 

AC^ZIICFN ETH AE The Synagogue of Elea. 

„ . . „_ He hived 70 Years. 

Pleasant is the sleep 

AIETA iWiN AIKE of the righteous. 

oj N 

its situation on the road leading to Poi-to, that it 
served as a cemetery for the Jews living in Traste- 
vere. (2) In Porto itself, from which several Greek 
inscriptions of the first and second 
Rome. centuries have been preserved. These 
inscriptions throw much light on the 
history of the Jews at Pome. (3) In the Yigna 
Pandanini on the "Via Appia, discovered byGarrucci 
in 1862. He also found there two figured s«rcrmL;voi 


uses the name of God is turned into a cat (Vital 
Calabrese, “ Scfer ha-Gilgulim, ” ed. Warsaw, p. 125). 

Kbliooraphy : Lewysohn, Die Zooloqic dcs Talnmds, pp. 74- 
ib, l0b: Hamburger, R. 3. T. s.v.; Breeher, Das Transcen¬ 
dent ale, p. 52: Levy, Neuhcbr. Wurtcrhucli , s.v. 8mn. 

J. 

CATACOMBS : Underground galleries with ex¬ 
cavations in tlieir sides for tombs or in which human 
bones are stacked. The term is derived from “ cata- 
comba,” a compound of the Greek Kara and the 
Latin “comba ” (“cumba”), meaning “near the sep¬ 
ulchers.” Originally it designated a definite place 
on the Via Appia near Rome, but since the ninth 
century it has been applied to all subterranean 
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and gilded glasses of Jewish origin, which furnish 
proof of the interesting fact that the Jews also fol¬ 
lowed the higher arts. (4) In the Vigna Cimarra 
near the Via Appia, discovered by De llossi m 186/. 
Among its inscriptions, which are also important, 
one mentions the synagogue of Elea. (5) In the 
yio'na Apolloni on the Via Labicana, discovered in 
1883 bv Marucchi; it is less important, and contains 
only a very few inscriptions, but is marked by easily 
recognizable Jewish symbols. (6) On the Via Appia 
Pignatelli, discovered in 1885 by Nicolaus Hubei 
(see “ Mitteilungen dcs Archaologischen Instituts, 
Homan section, 1886, i. 49-56). 

According to F. X. Kraus’s description, the Roman 
catacombs consist of an immense labyrinth of ga - 
levies excavated in the bowels of the earth and under 
the hills surrounding the city. The galleries are ar¬ 
ranged in different stories (“pram”), often three or 
four of them one above the other, and 

Arrange- crossing a number of times in the 
ment. same story. The galleries are from 
one-half to one meter wide, lienee gen¬ 
erally very narrow; in height they vary with the 
nature of the rock out of which they are hewn. 
The walls oil both sides are perforated by horizontal 
caves or niches like oblong ovens, each of which 
affords space for one or more bodies. The rows are 
broken at intervals by passageways leading into 
smaller chambers, the walls of which are also per¬ 
forated by niches. There is little difference between 
the Christian and the Jewish catacombs; certain 
variations in construction being no greater than the 
differences among the several Christian catacombs 
themselves. There is the same arrangement of 


The chief value of the Jewish catacombs at Rome 
lies in the numerous and multiform inscriptions that 
they furnish, which' throw a strong light on the life 
of the Jews at Rome. A great number of names 
lias been preserved thereby; and sometimes tlie titles 
of the offices and the status of those buried are given. 
Since about 110 of the inscriptions are in Greek and 
only about 40 in Latin, tlie former was probably the 
language of tlie Jews at Rome. Tlie Greek inscrip¬ 
tions date from between the first and 
Inscrip- third centuries, from which time to the 
tions. fourth century there are Latin inscrip- 
tioDS. A genuine Hebrew inscription 
lias not yet been found, though the formulas Dv55> 
(“Peace”) and bv DlW [sic!] (“Peace to 

Israel”) have been noted in some instances. v> lieie the 
inscription does not begin with the name of the de¬ 
ceased, the usual introductory formula is EN0AAE 
KEITE(for Kel&at ): the Latin “ Hie Jacct” (Here Lies) 
is seldom found. Eulogies recalling Biblical verses 
and idioms are used as final formulas; e.g., Isa. tvn. „ 
or Ps iv. 9. Tlie frequent SA ftiov, taken to mean 
L_ ;, n C ( .i f01 . Hfe eternal ”), must also be considered 
a pious wish. Tlie Jewish inscriptions of the cata¬ 
combs of Rome have been collected in tlie works of 
Berliner and of Vogelstein and Rieger. 

The commonest symbol found in the Jewish cata¬ 
combs is the seven-branched candlestick, doubtless 
in reference to the verse, “ Tlie spirit of man is the 
candle of tlie Lord ” (Prov. xx. 27). It is an infalli¬ 
ble sign that the tomb in question is Jewish, as it is 
not found on Christian tombs. Another symbol 
is a fruit from which an ear of grain sprouts and 
which is interpreted as “lulab” (palm-branch) and 



ZuJNA© A 
A ? X UJ N 
£N © A A6 

xei ees 

©CON XVIH 
6N€ITH N H 
KOf MHCHN 



Inscription on a Sarcophagus 


ZwNAQA 
APXwN 
EN0AAE 
XEI0EE 
0(r>N XVIII 
EN EIPHNH 
KOIMH CHN 


IN THE VIGNA ClMARRA AT ROME. 

Zonatlia ( = Jonathan) 

the archon 

here 

lies 

aged eighteen years. 

He rests in peace. 


galleries and eubicula, the same method in the dis¬ 
position of the graves, and the same decoration in 
colors and tints. It lias been remarked, however, 
that the flags closing the niches on tlie outside are 
fitted better in the Jewish than in the Christian 
tombs; so that no one would suspect that tombs 
were behind these stones. Tiie only real difference 
consists in the presence of Jewish formulas and 
symbols and in tlie absence of Christian ones. 


“ctrog” (citron). This interpretation is, however, 
not certain. An oil-vessel is also found on some 
stones, ft symbol probably identical 
Symbols, with tlie candlestick. Garrucci inter- 
preted it as referring to Hanukkali, 
but this is inadmissible. It may be considered an 
artistic expression of the thought “A good name is 
better than precious ointment; and the day of dea 
than the day of one’s birth” (Eccl. vii. 1). There 
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is no reason to doubt that a curved liorn signifies 
the sliofar. It is intended to sy mbolize the resurrec¬ 
tion of the dead, which shall precede the Messianic 
times to be announced by the sliofar. A heart- 
shaped leaf is often found, as also on Christian 
stones: this signifies sorrow for the dead. 

The symbols of the Christian tombs also, in so far 
as the}’'are taken from the Old Testament, are inter¬ 
esting from a Jewish point of view. The chief types 
are: Noah in the Ark, the sacrifice of Isaac, the mi¬ 
raculous water produced by Moses in the desert, 
Isiael s passage through the Red Sea, the ascension 
of Elijah, Jonah’s deliverance, the three youths in 
the^ fiery furnace, and Daniel in the den of lions. 
All these pictures express the thought that there are 
comfort and deliverance from sorrow and trouble. 
Kaufmann explains the fact that these and not 
other scenes from the Old Testament were used, by 
the circumstance that this cycle was based on an old 
passage of the Jewish liturgy. 

In some Jewish tombs gilded glasses were found, 
having drawings in gold-leaf executed on the flat 
bottoms of the vessels in such a way that the letters 
and figures were visible from the inside. An illus¬ 
tration given by Berliner shows, in addition to the 
candlestick, the palm-branch, the heart-shaped leaf, 
and a lion beside the open book of the Law. On 
one of the glasses there is even a representation of 
the Temple at Jerusalem. The gilded glasses are 
supposed to be the “kiddush” cups used on the 
Sabbath and at festivals. Berliner supposes them 
to refer to the u cup of consolation ” that was offered 
to the mourners. 

In addition to the six Jewish catacombs mentioned 
above, Rome lias a few others that may be either 
Jewish or Christian. In the first decades of Chris¬ 
tianity, baptized Jews probably used the existing 
Jewish catacombs as burial-places; thus, for ex aim 
ple, the Hebrew inscription of one 
Doubtful bhefael was found in the Catacomba | 


- -— — vu l V/11I UCl 

Catacombs Callisti. In the case of the large and 
at Rome, well-known Catacomb of Domitilla (so 
called because the noble Domitilla, of 
the imperial Flavian house, is supposed to be buried 
there), its Jewish origin depends on the question 
whether Domitilla was a Jewish or a Christian pros¬ 
elyte. The architectural character of this catacomb 
points to Jewish origin, because one of its cham¬ 
bers contains only a single-trough tomb (“arcoso- 
lium ”)> with a bench in front, since both of these, 
the single tomb as well as Ihc fiat bench, are spe¬ 
cially characteristic of the Jewish rock-tombs in 
Palestine, it is possible that the Catacomba Domi- 
tillte was originally laid out by Jews, although it 
was certainly finished by Christians. The architec¬ 
tural characteristics of this catacomb are so striking 
that even Muller admits Jewish influence, although 
he thinks that the Christian catacombs were con¬ 
structed on pagan and not on Jewish patterns (Her- 
zog-IIauek, “ Real-Encyc.” 3d cd., x. 863). 

It is also impossible to determine whether certain 
catacombs in places other than Rome are Jewish 
or Christian, particularly as investigations haA r e not 
yet been carried to the same extent as in Rome. 
This is especially the case at Naples and its vicinity, 
and, in general, throughout southern Italy. Aside 


fiom tiiose near the little town of Matcra, the cata¬ 
combs of Yenosa arc a modern discovery, and none 
has been definitely recognized as 
Venosa, Christian, while most of them are cer- 
Siciiy, ta-inly Jewish. Discovered in 1853, 
Carthage, these catacombs have been investi¬ 
gated and described by G. I. Ascoli, 
Francois Lcnormant, and Nicolaus Midler. Not¬ 
withstanding the tufa, which tends to crumble easily, 
there are galleries here more than two meters wide; 
hence wider than those at Rome. In the subterra¬ 
nean main street the trough-tombs— i.e., those hol¬ 
lowed out in the form of a trough ("arcosolia”)— 
are much more numerous than the niche-tombs 
(“loculi”); moreover, not only the Avails, but also 
the floors, contain many tombs. The chief interest 
of the catacombs of Yenosa lies in their inscriptions. 
These are Avritten partly in Latin and partly in 
Greek, the language in both cases being incorrect 
and barbaric. It is most important to note that He- 
breAv occurs more frequently; for there are epitaphs 
written entirely in that language; and the characters 
used are remarkable for paleographic reasons. One 
of these epitaphs reads: 

nu [Djirttona p ntra )>& uapo 
•Dfw [\hr6 

(“ Resting-place of Beta, son of Faustinas. Peace to 
his soul! May his spirit share in the life eternal! ”) 
An epitaph of Avliich the second portion is Greek 
written in PlebreAv characters is also noteworthy, 
and for that reason is given here, from a reproduc¬ 
tion in Ascoli’s “Iscrizioni Grcche, Latino, Eb- 
raiclie di Anticlii sepolcri Giudaici del Napolitano ” 
No. 17. 

/3 )i) tjy'iv 

-m- 7 


i?<s 

(“ Pcace to 1‘isresting-place.”) (sic!) urutyiD bv 
tO'-l’NDD 'P TlD'niD-13 UHJipnD D12D 
.NDJNHJIK 

(T«*Of Zmnxhvov riptc^rre/mv ml Uar,/piva[c] huv 
bytioyv-a.) 

(“Tomb of Secundinus [son of] Presbytorus and 
Materina, eighty years old.") Muller found a inim- 
l)ci of other catacombs at "Venosa, in addition to 
those discovered in 1853. It has not yet been deter¬ 
mined, hoAvever, whether they are of Jewish or Chris¬ 
tian origin. The same s3 T mbolsare found here, and 
m the places still to be mentioned, as are found at 
Rome. 

The island of Sicily abounds in catacombs. These 
have not yet been thoroughly investigated, nor has 
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tlieir Jewish or Christian character been determined; 
but there certainly are Jewish catacombs at Syra¬ 
cuse (see Paolo Orsi, in “Romische Quartalschriit,” 
1897, pp. 475-495; ib. 1900, p. 190). The geolog¬ 
ical formation of the island was most favorable to 
the construction of rock-tombs, which were built by 
pagans, Jews, and Christians. There are more sin¬ 
gle than common tombs; and the bodies are placed 


not in niches, but in arcosolia. The Sicilian tombs 
must therefore be designated as liypogea— i.e., sub¬ 
terranean vaults—rather than as catacombs, and re¬ 
semble more closely their Palestinian models. Jew¬ 
ish liypogea have also been found in recent times 
at Heliopolis in Phrygia (Ilumann, •‘Altertumer 
von Heliopolis,” p. 46, Berlin, 1898). 

In Africa the first Jewish graveyards to be no¬ 
ted are those of Carthage, in which Jewish cata¬ 
combs are recognized (see Delattre, in ‘‘Revue 


Archeologique, ” 3d series, xiii. 178, Paris, 1889). 
The necropolis lies to the north of the city, on mod¬ 
erately high hills near the hill Gamart. It contains 
about 200 tombs, that resemble the Palestinian hyp- 
ogea, although the loculi give it the character of 
catacombs. It has been found that the Talmudic 
regulations regarding the rock-tombs have been im¬ 
plicitly observed in this necropolis; and the fact 


that it is Jewish is fully determined by the frag¬ 
ments of Hebrew inscriptions that have been found 
and the frequent representation of the seven- 
branched candlestick, although most of the inscrip¬ 
tions are in Latin. The tombs contained no vessels 
except the lamps; but the walls were richly deco¬ 
rated in relief and fresco, indicating a certain degree 
of wealth among the Jews of Carthage (“ Rev. Etudes 
Juives,” xliv. 14). 

On closer investigation Jewish catacombs will be 



Ground-Plan of the Jewish Catacombs at Venosa. 

A, B, entrance grottoes; C, entrance to catacombs; D, principal corridor; E-K,side corridors; L-P, corridors in rums. 

(After Aseoli.) 
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found among the many Christian ones in Cyrcnaica 
and in its capital.. Gyrene. In Lower Egypt, 
also, especially near Alexandria, there are pagan, 
Jewish, and Christian catacombs (‘‘Am. Jour, 
of Archeology,” pp. 145 cl mj., Baltimore, 1887). 

In the Egyptian catacombs there are 
Egypt- many cell-tombs; i.e., tombs in which 
the bodies are pushed forward into 
the niches. According to Selmltze, this indicates 
that the tomb in question is Jewish. Tin’s assump¬ 
tion, however, is rightly criticized by other scholars, 
and a decision of the question must await further 
investigation. See Burial and Cemeteries. 

Bibliography : Bosio, Roma Sotterranca , ii. cli. 22, pos¬ 
thumous, Rome, 1(532 • Pe Rossi, Ballet ina, 13(51. iv. 40: idem, 
Roma Sotterranca, 1877, III. 538(5 ; Garrneei, Cimitcro da/li 
Antichi Ebrci . . . in Yigna Randanuti, Rome, 1802; 
Franz Xaver Kraus. Roma Sotterranca , pp. 489 cl scq., Frei- 
burg-in-Breisgau , 1873, 2ded., 1879; idem , in Rcal-Encyc. dev 
Christl. AUerthilmer. ih. 1883. s.v. Katahomhen ; idem, 
Gcsch. dcr Christl. Kunst, i. 55, ib. 1895; Kaufmann, Sots 
et. OrUjine dcs Swnbolcs dc VAncien Testament dans VArt 
Chretien Prim it if , in Rev. Et udes Juivcs, xiv. 33, 2J7 ; As- 
eoli, Iscrizioni Tncditc oMalJYote, Grcehc , Latine, El ma¬ 
tch e di Antichi Sepoleri Giudaici del JYapolitamo, Turin 
ami Rome, 1880; Lenonnant, La Cataeomhe Juice de Ye- 
nosa, in Rev. Etudes Juices, vi. 201 T 207 ; Adolf von Enge- 
strom, Om Judarne i Rom Under Aid re Tidcr och Dcras 
Katakomber , Upsala, 187(3: Sehurer, Die Gemeindeverfas- 
sung dcr Judea in Rom in dcr Kaiserzeit , Leipsie, 1879; 
Berliner, Gcsch. der Jiulcn in Rom , i. 4(3-70, Frankfort-on- 
the-Maiii, 1S93; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gcsch. dcrJuden in 
Rom , i. 70 ct scq.\ Nicolaus Muller. Koimctcricn , in Herzog- 
Hauck. Rcal-Encyc. 3d ed., x. 794 et scq.; Lowrie, Christian 
Art and A rcheology, p. 42, New York, 1901. 

e. c. S. Kn. 

CATALAN, ABRAHAM: Well-known Tal¬ 
mudist of the seventeenth century. He and his son, 
Abraham Catalan, and his brother, Elijah Cat¬ 
alan, were contemporaneous with R. Hayyim Sliab- 
bethai in Salonica. 

Bibliography: Conforte. Korc ha-Dorot, p. 45a. 

G- M. K. 

CATALAN (CATALANO), ABRAHAM: 

Physician in Padua; died 1642, He is the author of 
M 4 Olam Hafuk,” an unpublished manuscript trea¬ 
tise on the plague of 1630-31, during which time lie 
was very active. 

Bibliography: M. Osimo, JYarrazionc . . . CcnniBiograUci 
della Earniglia Kacn Cantarini. pp. 50,107 et scq., Casale 
Montferrat, 1875; Steinselmeider, Hebr. Bibl. xvi. 36. 

G. M. Iv. 

CATALAN, ABRAHAM SOLOMON BEN 
ISAAC BEN SAMUEL (not Solomon Abra¬ 
ham): born in Catalonia; died 1492; aut hor of a work 
treating of the eternity of the world, Providence, 
prophecy, immortality, and the resurrection, and 
also dealing with mathematical, physical, and caba¬ 
listic subjects. It appeared under the title "Newell 
Shalom” (Dwelling of Peace), Constantinople, 1538; 
Venice, 1574, with a preface by Moses Almosnino, 
who cites it several times in his work. “Me’ammez 
Ivoah.” Abraham Solomon translated into Hebrew 
Albert us Magnus’ " Philosophia Pauperum,” under 
the title “Kizzur lia-Philosophia ha-Tilyit” (Syn¬ 
opsis of Natural Philosophy), and Marsilius 'ab 
Inghen’s “Questions,” under the title “Sha’alot 
u-Teslmbot ” (Questions and Answers). Both are still 
extant in manuscript; Catalan’s preface to the latter 
work was published by A. Jellinek, without men¬ 
tion of the translator, together with the index of the 


questions, under the title “Marsilius ab Inglien” 
(Leipsic, 1859). 

Bibliography : Be Rossi. Hist. Wurtcrhuch dcr Jiid. Schrift- 
stcller, p. 69; Steinselmeider, Hebr. Uebers. pp. 465, 469. 

G. M. K. 

CATALAN, GERSON B. SOLOMON: Au¬ 
thor; lived at Arles in the middle of the thirteenth 
century; died (possibly) at Perpignan toward the 
end of the thirteenth century. According to Abra¬ 
ham Zacuto and others, he was the father of Levi 
b. Gerson (Gersonidcs). He compiled, about 1280, 
an encyclopedia entitled “Sha‘ar ha-Shamayim” 
(Door of Heaven), which contains many quotations 
and even whole treatises from previous translations 
of works written in Arabic. Following Ibn Pal- 
quera, he divided his work into three parts, dealing 
respectively with: (1) physics, including a chapter 
on dreams; (2) astronomy, taken chiefly from Al- 
Fergani; and (3) theology or metaphysics, which 
part, as Catalan expressly says, contains nothing 
new, but is a copy of Maimonides’ “Book of the 
Soul.” The Greek authors cited are: Alexander of 
Aphrodisias, Aristotle, Empedocles, Galen, Hippoc¬ 
rates, Homer, Plato, Ptolemy, Pythagoras, Themis- 
tius, and Theophrastus; the Arabic: Ali ibn al- 
Abbas, Ali ibn Ridhwan, Averroes, Avicenna, Costa 
ibn Lucca, Al-Farabi, Al-Fcrgani, Honain, Isaac 
Israeli, Ibn Tufail, and Ibn Zulu*. The work was 
published in Venice, 1547, Rodelheim, 1801. 

Bibliography : Steinselmeider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1014; idem, 
Hebr. Ucbcrs. pp. 9 ct scq.; Gross, in Monatsschrift, xxx. 
20 ct scq.; idem, Gallia Judaica , p. 82; Sen. Sachs, Kerem 
Ilcmcd, viii. 153 ct scq.; De Rossi-Hamberger, Wurtcrhuch, 
p. 69; Rev. Et. Jit ires, v. 278, xvi. 186. A number of citations 
are to be found in Kaufmann, Die Shine (see Index). 

G. * M. Iv. 

CATALAN, MOSES HAYYIM: Italian poet; 
bom in Padua; son of the physician Abraham Cat¬ 
alan. He was rabbi in his native town, and died 
there at an advanced age in 1661. It was to him 
that the first letters of Isaac Vita Cantarini, whose 
teacher he was, were addressed. His “Mczarof ha- 
Sekel,” a rhetorical pamphlet on man, has never 
been published. He wrote a poem in honor of the 
marriage of his sister Perla to Raphael Gans Levi, 
which can be read either as Hebrew or as Italian. 

It has been reprinted by Wolf, “Bibl. Ilebr.” iii. 
726. In 1645 lie wrote a similar poem in honor of 
Bhabbethai Astruc. An elegy on Lamentations in 
ottava lima was also published by him at Padua. 

Bibliography : Cantarini. Pahad Yizhalt , 10a; Osimo, JYarra- 
zione, p. 68; Delitzsch, Zur Gcsch. dcrJiulischcn Pocsic, p. 

71; Steinselmeider. Cat. Bodl. col. 1785; Cat. Glnrondi (Sain. 
SehonbLum, Berlin, 1872), p. 2, cod. 4B (where the pamphlet is 
erroneously ascribed to Abraham Catalan, “rabbi in Padua ”); 
Steinselmeider, in Monatsschrift , xliii. 420. 

G. M. Iv. 

CATALAN, SOLOMON: Probably a grandson 
of Gerson b. Solomon Catalan. He was rabbi in 
the city of Coimbra in 1360. 

btbltography: Kayserling, Gcsch. dcrJuden in Portugal 

G- M. K. 

CATALOGUES OF HEBREW BOOKS: 

These were of frequent use among the Jews in 
the Middle Ages. Judah ibn Tibbon (about 1200) 
speaks in loving terms of his collection of books and 
of its catalogue, both of which he recommends to 
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his son Samuel. Specimens of old catalogues from 
various genizot have been brought to light within 
recent years, the oldest and most important, in re¬ 
spect to the number and interest of its volumes, 
being that published by E. N. Adler and I. Broyde 
in “Jew. Quart, Rev.*’ xiii. 52 at mj. This frag¬ 
ment of a catalogue, compiled ill the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, gives an Arabic description of 100 works of¬ 
fered for sale. The books are indeed summarily 
described without much method; still, the cata¬ 
loguer states that they are divided into the follow¬ 
ing classes: Bible, Mislmah, Talmud, Theology, 
Halakah, and Liturgy—a fact which shows the ex¬ 
istence of a system in the classification of books even 
at that early period. 

Unfortunately, such catalogues, so important to 
bibliograph}', are very scarce; and this scarcity has 
caused a distinct gap in the history of Hebrew liter¬ 
ature in the Middle Ages. It is only within the last 
two and a half centuries that public as well as pri¬ 
vate libraries have adopted the practise of publish¬ 
ing catalogues. In the following list of printed ones 
of both public and private collections of Hebrew 
books, the former are arranged in the alphabetical 
order of the towns in which the libraries exist, and 
the latter in that of the names of the owners of the 
collections: 

Public Collections. 

Amsterdam : “Catalog cler Ilebniica unci Judaicaaus der 
L. Rosentharsehen Bibliothek,” by M. Roest, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 
1875. A special division is devoted to a description of 32 MSS. 
in that library. 

Berlin; “Die Handscbriftlicben Verzeichnisse der Konigl. 
Bibliothek,” . . . by M. Steinscbneider; 2 vols. in two divi¬ 
sions, describing 259 MSS., Berlin, 1878,1897. 

Bern : “ Catalogus Codieinn Bernensium,” Bern, 1875. At 
the beginning is a description of 20 Hebrew MSS. 

Bologna: “ Catalogo dei Codici Ebraici della University di 
Bologna,” by Leonello Modona, in “ Cataloghi dei Codici Orien¬ 
tal! di Alcune Biblioteclie dTtalia,” Florence, 1878-97 (28 MSS.). 

Breslau: (1) “Catalog der Bibliothek der Synagogen-Ge- 
meinde,” Breslau. 1861; (2) “Catalogus Bibl. Seminarii Jud.- 
Theol. Yratislaviensis,” ... by B. Zuckermann, Breslau, 1876 
(190 MSS.). 

Cambridg-e, England : “ Catalogue of the Hebrew Man¬ 
uscripts Preserved in the University Library,” by S. M. Schiller- 
Szinessy, Cambridge, 1876, vol. i. (72 MSS., Bible and commen¬ 
taries). 

Copenhag'en : “ Codices Orientales Bibliotheca*Regim Haf- 
niensis . . . Pars Altera Codices Ilebraicos Contiuens," Copen¬ 
hagen, 1851 (46 MSS.). 

Florence : “ Bibliotheca? Mediceo-Laurentainro Catalogus 
. . . Tom us Primus, Codices Orientales Complectens,” by Maria 
Bisconi, Florence, 1752-57 (221 MSS.). 

Hamburg': “Catalog der Hebriiischen Handscbriften in 
der Stadtbibliotbek zu Hamburg,” by M. Steinscbneider, Ham¬ 
burg, 1878 (355 MSS.). 

Leipsic : “ Catalogus Libronnn Manuscriptorum qui in. Bib¬ 
liotheca Civitatis Lipsiensis Asservantur,” by Naumann. “ Co- 
dices Orientalium Linguarum.” by Fleischer and Delitzsch, 
Leipsic, 1838 (43 MSS.). With additamenta by Zunz. 

Leyden: “Catalogus Codicum Hebrax>rum,” . . . by M. 
Steinscbneider, Leyden, 1858 (114 MSS.). 

London (British Museum): “Catalogue of the Hebrew 
Books in the Library of the British Museum,” by.). Zedner, 
London, 1867. “Catalogue of Hebrew Books in the British 
Museum Acquired During the Years 1808-92,” byS. van Straa- 
len, London, 1894. “ Descriptive List of the Hebrew and Samar¬ 
itan MSS. in the British Museum,” by G. Margoliouth, London, 
1893. “Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in tlie 
British Museum,” by G. Margoliouth, vol. i. (339 Bible MSS.), 
London, 1899. (Bet ha-Midrash :) “ Catalogue of the Hebrew 

MSS. in the Jews’ College,” by Ad. Neubauer, Oxford, 1886 (148 
MSS.). “Catalogue of Hebraica and Judaica in the Library of 
the Corporation of the City of London,” by A. Lbwy, London, 
1891. 


Mantua: “Catalogo dei Manuscritti Ebraici della Commu- 
nita Israelita di Mantova,” by M. Mortara, Leghorn, 1878 (78 
MSS.). 

Milan (Ambrosiana): “Die Hebr. Handscbriften,” by A. 
Berliner, in “Magazin,” vii. 111. 

Modena : “ Kata-log der Hebriiischen Handschriften der 
Konigl. Bibliothek in Modena,” by Grunwald, 1838 (27 MSS.). 

Monte Cassino : “ I Codici e le Carti a Monte Cassino,” 
vol. i. Monte Cassino, 1869 (2 MSS.). 

Munich : “Die Hebraisehen Handscbriften der K. Hof-und 
Staatsbibliotliek,” ... by M. Steinscbneider, Munich, 1875 (418 
MSS.). 

Nimes : “MSs. Hebreux de ia Bibliotheque de la Ville de 
Nunes,” by Joseph Simon, in “ Rev. des Etudes Juives,” iii. 225 
ct « eq. (20 MSS.). 

Oxford: “Catalogus Librorum Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana,” . . . byM. Steinscbneider, Berlin, 1852-60. “Cata¬ 
logue of the Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library and 
in the College Libraries of Oxford,” by Ad. Neubauer, Oxford, 
1886 (2,541 MSS.). 

Paris : “ Catalogue des Manuscrits Hebreux et Samaritains 
de la Bibliotheque Imperiale,” by S. Munk and H. Zotenberg, 
Paris, 1866 (13 MSS.). 

Parma: “ Codices Hebraic! Bibliot. I. B. Do Rossi,” 3 vols. 
Parma, 1803 (1,377 MSS.). “Catalogo dei Codici Ebraici della 
Bibl. di Parma non Descritti dal De Rossi,” Florence, 1880 (111 
MSS.). 

Borne (Vatican): “Bibliothecce-Apostolico-Vaticanae Codi¬ 
cum Manuscriptorum Catalogus . . . Tomus Primus Complec- 
tens Ebraicos et Samaritanos,” by Stefani Evodeo and Guiseppo 
Simone Asseiuani, Rome, 1756 (512 MSS.). (Casanata:) “Cata¬ 
logo dei Codici Ebraici della Bibliotheca Casanatense,” by Gus¬ 
tavo Sacerdote, in “Cataloghi dei Codici,” etc. (230 MSS.). 
(Angelica :) “ Catalogo dei Codici Ebraici della Bibliotheca An¬ 
gelica,” by Angelo di Capua, in “ Cataloghi dei Codici Ebraici,” 
etc. (53 MSS.). 

St. Petersburg- : “Catalog der Heb. und Samaritanisehen 
Handschriften der Kaiserlichen Oeffentlicben Bibliothek.” by A. 
Harkavy and H. L. Strack, 2 vols., St. Petersburg, 1875 (259 Bib¬ 
lical MSS.), “ntrs nSnp, Catalogus Librorum Impressoram 
Hebra?orum in Museo Asiatico Imperialis,” ... by Samuel 
Wiener (in course of publication). 

Strasburg*: “ Catalog.” etc., by Landauer. 

Turin : “ Codices Hebraic! Manu Exarati Regia? Bibliothecas 
qme in Taurinensi Atlienmo Asservantur,” by Ber. Peyron, 
Turin, 1880 (249 MSS.). 

TJpsala : “ Verzeiclmiss der Hebriiischen und Aramaischen 
Handschriften der Konigl. Universitiits-Bibl.,” by R. V. Zetter- 
steen, Lund, 1900 (38 MSS.). 

Venice : “ Catalogo dei Codici Ebraici della Bibliotheca 
Marciana,” by Mose Lattes, in “Cataloghi dei Codici Orientali,” 
etc. (19 MSS.). 

Vienna: “Die Handsehriftlichen Hebriiischen Werke der 
Hof-Bibl,” by Albr. Krafft and Simeon Deutsch, Vienna, 1S47. 
Supplement by J. Goldenthal, Vienna, 1851 (257 MSS.). 

Private Collections. 

Abbas, Samuel, Amsterdam, 1693. Aboab, Isaac, Amsterdam, 
1693. Abraham, Judah Lob of Meseritz, The Hague, 1807. Adler, 
E. N. (only Karaitiea), in “Jew. Quart. Rev.” xiii. Aguilar, 
Moses Raphael de Amst., 1680. Almanzi, rpr *r, by S. D. Luz- 
zatto, Padua, 1S64. Azulai, Hayyim Joseph, by Sehonblum, Lem¬ 
berg 1872. Beer, "iDC’C*' 1 Sin, Berlin, 1863. Berlin, Berlin, 
1866. Berliner, “ Aus Meiner Bibliothek,” Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1898. Bondi, Simon, Dessau, 1818. Carmoly, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1874. Chwolson, Daniel, Wiina. 1S97. Cohen, 
Joshua, by Cyrus Adler, Baltimore, 1887. Costa, Da, Amster¬ 
dam, 1816. Dubno, Solomon, Amsterdam, 1814. Eger, Sam¬ 
uel, Hanover, 1843. Embden. Hartog, Amsterdam, 1S56. Em- 
den, Jacob, inn n^p, by M. Roest, fZ>. 1867. Esseus, Man van, 
ih. 1889. Feibel. Solomon. Erlangen (?), 1804.. Ghirondi, by M. 
Steinscbneider, Berlin, 1872. Halberstamm, rSnp, Vienna, 

1890. Heidenheim, Rddelbeim. 1833. Heinemann, Jeremiah. 
Leipsic [1854?]. Holdheiin, Berlin, 1866. Jacob ben Saul, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1816. Jacobsolin, Men*, ih. 1864. Jeshurun, 

Solomon, ih. 1811. Jonghe, Wolf de, ih. 1S39. Lehmans. 
Closes, ih. 1832. Lehren, ih. 1S99. Leeser, by Cyrus Adler, 
Philadelphia, 1883. Leuwarden, Jacob, ih. 1797. Levi, Rofe, 
Amsterdam. 1789. Lion, A., Berlin, 1863. Lipmans, Meir, Am¬ 
sterdam, ‘ 1825. Lotze, Leipsic. 1876. Lowenstam, ib. 1S46. 
Luna, Ansliel Norden de. ih. 1797. Luzzatto, by Joseph Luz- 
zatto, Padua, 1868. Merzbacher. nnux ?nx, by R. N. Rabbino- 
wicz, Munich, 1888. Mesa. Solomon de. The Hague, 1743. 
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Michael, □"n misix, Hamburg, 1848. Nathan Aaron of Schwe¬ 
rin, 1780. Nepi, Lemberg, 1873. Oma, Hayyim, Amsterdam, 
1834, Oppenheimer, by Berend, Hamburg! 1782. in nSnp, by 
Israel Metz, Hamburg„1830. Pinner, Berlin, 1801 (?). Pinsker, 
T-"" 1 '^^8 by Judah Bardaeh, Vienna, 1808. Ralimanutli, 

Abraham, Amsterdam, 1837. Ruben Solomon, nr'* i ip pen by 
Gabriel Polak, Uk 1857. Rubens, D'r? i\sn, ib . 1804. siirn- 
vel, by M. Stejnsehneider. Trieste 1853. Selig ben Pharez, Am¬ 
sterdam, 1835. Straschun, O'jnc* N3ip s , Berlin, 18S9. Sulz¬ 
berger, Mayer, "rx:: niN, by E. Deinard, New York, 1800. 
Torres-Nunes, The Hague, 1738, zedner, Joseph, Berlin, 1872, 

The most interesting catalogues published ly 
booksellers have been: Asher, Berlin, 1868. Bcn- 
zian, by Steinsclmekler, ib. 1869, 1870, 1872. Bis- 
licher Brothers, by L. Zunz, with notes by 

S. Sachs, ib. 1850. Bodenlieiiner, Leipsic, 1869. 
Harassowilz, Otto, No. 80, ib. 1877. Kaufmann, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1870, 1873 et seq . Kohler! 
No. 168, Leipsic, 1868. Levison, Amsterdam, 1858. 
cruller, min' nnb JV3. ib. 1868 et seq. Proops, 
HGW jn2«, ib, 175$, 1780, 1784, 1840. 1843. Rab- 
binowiez, N. R., Munich. 1888 (?). 

J - I. Bit. 

CATALONIA: Duchy of Aragon in the north¬ 
west of Spain. Jews settled in Catalonia (which in¬ 
cluded originally the county of Barcelona; the fol¬ 
lowing cities of Tarragona, viz., Ciudad de los 
Judies, Yich, Manresa, Gerona, Besalii, Peraleda, 
Confleut; and many other places) as early as the 
eighth century. Kaula ha-Jehudi ("the Jew ”) and 
his army fought the emir Al-Horron Catalonian ter¬ 
ritory: and after the f ormer had fallen in combat 
the Jews under his command, who were harassed by 
Al-IIorr, were hospitably received in those Catalo¬ 
nian cities inhabited by their coreligionists. Contem¬ 
porary Christian chroniclers deny the allegation that 
the numerous Jews resident in Barcelona, the capi¬ 
tal of Catalonia, surrendered (890) the strongly for¬ 
tified city to the commander ‘Abd al-Karim. 

Often the Jews had to suffer cruelties inflicted by 
Crusaders in Catalonia, who came to assist the Chris¬ 
tians against the Moors. The pope, in a letter to 
the bishops, forbids these excesses. He says that 
a difference exists between Jews and Moors: 
“Against those who persecute the Christians and 
drive them from their cities and possessions, war is 
waged rightly; but the former [the Jews] are every¬ 
where ready to serve.'’ 

In early times the Jews of Catalonia secured prop¬ 
erty rights. Under Count Ramon Berenguer I. it 
was decreed in 1068, and again at the third Council 
of Gerona in 1078, that those Jews who bought 
lands were to pay a tithe to that parish in which 
the lands were situated, “quemadmodum si a Cliris- 
tianis coleretur” (Florez, “Espana 
Legal Sagrada,” xliii, 477). Moreover, here 
Position, the Christian spirit soon got the upper 
hand. According to the old “Codigo 
de los Usatges,” in a litigation between Jew and 
Gentile the Jew had to take an oath to (lie Chris¬ 
tian, but never the latter to the former. Neither 
Jews nor Saracens were admitted as witnesses against 
a Christian. In 1024 the lands of a Jew accused of 
adultery with a Christian woman were confiscated 
and sold. The conversion of Jews to Christianity 
was favored here as early as the eleventh century. 

He who insulted a converted Jew, by calling him | 


trimmer, deserter, or renegade, was punished by a 
fine of twenty ounces of gold. 

In Catalonia, connected as it was for a long time, 
with southern France, the French spirit was alto¬ 
gether dominant; aud this continued in all phases of 
development up to the union with Aragon. The 
condition of the Jews was on the whole, quiet and 
peaceful; they engaged in trade and industries, and 
studied the sciences, particularly medicine; they at¬ 
tained to honors and respect; medical knowledge 
opened the doors of princes and counts to them. The 
Jews of Barcelona, Gerona, Tarrega, Tarrasa, and 
Manresa were noted for their thrift not less than for 
their prosperity; and they contributed materially to 
the dissemination of Catalonian commerce. Many of 
the Jews whom the Alniohades persecuted found 
safety and protection in the cities of Catalonia, 

The Jews living in Catalonia were, like the Sara¬ 
cens, the property of the ruler; they bore a direct 
relation to the king, and, with all of their goods, 
stood under his special protection. 
Kelation At the same time they could not be 
to King, called slaves (“servi ”)'; for they had 
free right of residence by law. The 
king gave them a special interest, or usury, law, 
and regulated their congregational relations. 

Gradually, however, t he clergy gained supremacy* 
Even before the reign of King Jaime I. the Jews on 
Catalonian territory were deprived of their right to 
act as judges or to exercise corporal punishment. 
Under Jaime I. Catalonia was united to Aragon and 
Valencia in one great kingdom. Henceforth the 
history of the Jews in Catalonia is that of their 
brethren in Aragon (see Aragon, Barcelona, 
Gerona, Manresa, Spain). 

The connection between Catalonia and southern 
France is also shown from a religious standpoint, 
as later the question was discussed whether Ger- 
shom’s arrangement forbidding polygamy for Ger¬ 
many and France was binding also on Catalonia, 
Catalonia had its own rite; and tins generally coin¬ 
cided with that of Provence (Mahzor Catalonia) in its 
principal points. “ Kol Nidre ” was not recited in 
Catalonian congregations. 

Bibliography: Viet. Balaguer, Histnria de Ceded u net, L: 
Amador de los Itios. Historic! , i. 243, 254 ; Erseli and Gruber, 
Kneue. Section ii„ part 28, pp. 210, 393; Zunz, Hit us, p. 41. 

•f- M. K. 

CATARIVAS, SHEMARIAH: Talmudic 
v liter of the eighteenth century. He was origi¬ 
nally from Tiberias, and went to Tunis in 1750 as 
alms-collector, settling there after a sojourn in 
Algiers. He gained a reputation for scholarship 
and piety. Catarivas was an intimate friend of 
Abraham Cohen Baberrcbi, one of the oldest rabbis 
of Tunis, whose grandson published Catarivas' 
"Zeker Zaddik ,y (Memory of the Just), a commen¬ 
tary on the first two orders of the Mishnah, together 
with the “Abraham Yagel” of Abraham Cohen 
(Leghorn, 1848). Several of the responsa of Cata¬ 
rivas are contained in the “Ycrek Ya‘akob ” of 
Jacob 1). Abraham Faitosi, Leghorn, 1842. 

Bibliography: 1). Gazes, Xotes Bihlinuraphiquca sur la 
Lit tend urc Juive Tunisicnne.eU pp. 90 et seq., 193, Paris, 

1889. 

i- M. K. 
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CATECHISMS : Manuals for religious instruc¬ 
tion. The name as well as the form of Jewish cate¬ 
chisms has been adopted from the Christian Church 
in modern times in connection with a more systema¬ 
tized religious instruction. Catechesis as a term for 
instructing persons, particularly proselytes, in the 
principal parts of the faith belore admitting them 
into the fold, was probably in use among the Greek¬ 
speaking Jews in pre-Christian times (see, for in¬ 
stance, Acts xvhi. 25); the manual used for this 
purpose being simply called “ Didache ”-Torah = 
teaching (see Didache). In the Christian Church, 
however, the catechization—that is, the instruction 
and other preparation of the applicant for admission 
into membership—was made a well-defined branch of 
practical theology, and the existence of catechisms 
as an aid became a necessity. In accordance with 
th c old —also Jewish —system of instruction of 
proselytes, the catechism originally consisted of a 
list of the capital sins to be shunned and of the 
duties or leading virtues to be practised, besides 
parts of the creed. With the introduction of more 
rational methods of education, due especially to the 
Reformation movement, and above all since Lutlier, 
who with fine pedagogical insight made the Deca¬ 
logue the basis of instruction (1529), the catechism 
became a useful and almost indispensable means of 
religious instruction of the young, as it presented in 
clear concise language, in the form of questions and 
answers adapted to common use, the chief teachings, 
religious and moral, of the Church. 

The need of such a catechism was not felt in Juda¬ 
ism of old, since with the cessation of a religious 
propaganda cases of the admission of 

Jewish proselytes became rare and isolated, 
Catechism while the regular curriculum of Jew- 

Not Re- ish instruction comprised throughout 

quired. the Middle Ages the entire Torah; that 
is, Bible and Talmud. Only for the 
observance and knowledge of the laws compendia 
were now and then composed to facilitate the study; 
hut for the systematic comprehension of the creed 
no provision was made in the education of the 
young, the intercourse between Jew and non-Jew 
having been so rare as to render a specific religious 
instruction or a discussion of the distinctive charac¬ 
ters of the Jewish belief unnecessary for the average 
student. 

The first symptom of an awakened Jewish solf- 
consciousness was Abraham Jagel’s ‘‘Lekali Tob,” 
a catechism published in Venice in 1587, and com¬ 
posed entirely after the model of the smaller cate¬ 
chism by the Catholic Peter Canisius (see Maybaum, 
“Abraham Jagel’s Katecliismus Lekali Tob,” Ber¬ 
lin, 1892). After Luther’s catechism had given a new 
impetus to systematic religious instruction even in 
Catholic Italy so as to give rise to Canisius’ larger 
and smaller catechisms exactly after the Protestant 
model, the idea naturally suggested itself to the 
Jews of Italy, who stood in closer relation to their 
Christian neighbors than their coreligionists did else¬ 
where, of having also the tenets of the Jewish faith 
presented to the young in similar eateclietic form. 
This was the declared purpose of Yagel’s work. 
The need of a catechism, however, was not as yet 
felt by the Jews. The “Lekali Tob,” written in 


Hebrew and in defense of the Jewish religion, with 
constant and clover use of rabbinical literature in 
support of views and conceptions largely adopted 
from the Catholic original, was—against the ex¬ 
pectation of the author—never used as a school 
manual; but its popularity is shown by the fact 
that it was frequently republished in Hebrew and 
translated into Latin and into Judseo-German. ’I he 
books used for elementary religious instruction 
contained mainly the 618 commandments and 
Maimonides* thirteen articles of faith with excerpts 
from the prayer-book and the Shullian ‘Aruk. 
Such books were the “Emet we-Emunah ” by Isaac 
Aruvas, Venice, 1654; tlie“Eleh ha-Mizwot ” by Ge- 
daliali Taikus, Amsterdam, 1765, who also wrote in 
1764 “Emunat Yisrael,” a religious catechism not 
noticed by Gudemann. 

The first systematic religious manual after Jagel’s 
attempt seems to have been Judah ben Perez’s 
“Fundamento Solido de la Divina Ley,” a compen¬ 
dium of Jewish theology written in dialogue form 
in Spanish (Amsterdam, 1729). A similar one under 
the title of “Torat Emunat Yisrael” appeared 1764 
in Leghorn, in Hebrew and Spanish, for the use of 
Turkish Jews, by Isaac de Moses Paz, and in 1782, 
in Verona, “Esamo Osia Catecliismo ad un Giovane 
Israelito ” by Simone Calimani (Strassburger’s 
“Gesch. der Erzieliuiig,” p. 277). 

The Mendelssolinian era, which, owing to the 
closer contact of the Jews with the Christian world, 
made a more systematic religious instruction a neces¬ 
sity, brought a perfect tidal wave of 
The catechistic literature. From 1782 to 
Mendels- 1884 no less than 161 religious man- 
sohnian uals appeared, according to David 
Era. Kaufmannand Isidore Loeb(see May¬ 
baum, “ Methodik des Judisclien Re- 
ligionsunterriclits,” p. 5), and the place of honor 
belongs not, as Maybaum has it, to W. Dessau, 
whose “Grundsatze der Judisclien Religion” ap¬ 
peared 1782, but to Hartwig Wessely, who, at the 
suggestion of Moses Mendelssohn, published in 1782 
the first sketch of a catechism in his “Miktabim,” 
republished in the “ Meassef. ” He had already recom¬ 
mended in his “ Yen Lebanon ” (1775) the composition 
of a religious manual, and in his “ Gan ISfa'ul ” pres¬ 
ented the s} r stem in Hebrew. As to the method after 
which the matter should be arranged, the question 
was whether for the doctrinal part the thirteen arti¬ 
cles of Maimonides or Albo’s three fundamental 
articles should be made the basis, and whether for 
the duties the whole Pentateuclial system of laws— 
that is to say, all the ceremonial laws—or only the 
chief ceremonies, besides the festivals and the moral 
laws, should be treated. 

A number of authors followed Luther s example; 
hut, in accordance with ^Nuin. R. xiii. and Saadia s 
Azharot, they used the Decalogue as the basis for the 
treatment of the duties. J. A. Francolm, 1826; B. H. 
Auerbach, iu “Torat Emet,” 1889; S. Holdheim, in 
“Ha-Emunah we ha-DeAh,” 1857; Leopold Stein, in 
“Ha-Torah we ha-Mizwah,” 1S58; and G. Lascli, 
in “Pikkude Adonai,” Leipsic, 1857, all derived the 
618 commandments from the Decalogue. 

Among the leading catechisms of the conservative 
school may be mentioned those of Alexander Belir, 
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1820; Solomon Plessner, 1888; Auerbach, 1839; 2d 
ed. 1853; G. Laseli, 1857; Fcilchenfeld, 1807; 2d 
ed. 1878; and M. Friedlandcr, London, 1891. 

In the year 1832 Zunz wrote in his “Gottes- 
dienstliche Yortrage 77 (p. 457) that for the last thirty- 
three years more tlmn fifty Jewish 
Catechism catechisms appeared in German, Da- 
Literature. nish, French, Italian, and Hebrew. 

In addition to these the following 
Hebrew catechisms may be mentioned: Abr. Jagel, 
“Lekah Tob,” 1595: Isaac Aruvas, “Emet. we- 
Emiinah,” 1654; and Gedaliah Taikus, “Emunat 
Yisrael,” referred to above; Ben Ze’eb, “ Yesodcha- 
Dat,” Vienna, 1806, in Hebrew and German; David 
Zakkut de Modena, “ Limmude Adonai, 77 Hebrew and 
Italian, Reggio, 1815; A. Buchner, “Doresli Tob,” 
Y arsaw, 1825 and 1S26; Jacob Tugendhold, “ Ben 
5 akkir, 77 in Hebrew, German, and Polish, WarsaAv 
1839. 

Hcrz Homberg published three catechisms: “ Imre 
Shefer” (Vienna, 1808), in Hebrew, and German; 

“Bene Ziyyon 57 (Vienna, 1810), which 

Early bad to be studied in Austria by brides 
Catechisms, before they could receive the marriage 
license; the third, “Ben Takhir” 
(Vienna, 1820), declares that Jewish soldiers might 
be exempt from the observance of Biblical laws. 

“ ‘Edut Adonai 77 (Berlin, 1814; third edition, Leipsic, 
1839, and under a new title, 1850) was published by 
E. Kley; “Gersha de Jankutha” (Breslau, 1814), by 
B. Meseritz; “ Dat Yisrael,” in two volumes (Prague, 
1810-11), by Peter Beer. lie also published a “ Hand¬ 
book of the Mosaic Religion” (Prague, 1818 and 
1821) and “Emet we’Emunah ” (Prague, 1832, 2d edi¬ 
tion). This catechism omits the ceremonial laws, 
and states that in the “ interest of humanity every re¬ 
ligious commandment may be set aside,” and that 
“wars of conquest ” are prohibited by the sixth 
commandment. Among the duties of the Jews are 
mentioned “bathing in fresh water and frequent 
change of linen,’ 7 and that “employers must take 
care of their employees when they are sick or old.” 

“Doctrine and Faith,”'in Hebrew and German, 
by Heinemann, was published, 1812, in Cassel; also 
“Torat Dat Yisrael” and “Mizwot Dat Yisrael” 
(Berlin, 1829 and 1830). A. Arnheim published 
“ Leitfaden beim Unterrichte in der Mosaisclien Re¬ 
ligion 77 (Glogan, 1829); H. Miro, “Leitfaden beim 
Unterrichte der Israelitischen Religion” (Breslau, 
1834); Joseph Maier, “Selection of Fruits from the 
Bible 77 (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1820); and R. Bene¬ 
dict, “Elementary Instruction in the Mosaic Relig¬ 
ion, with Appendix 77 (Prague, 1832). “Judaism in 
Its Relation to the State 77 was translated by Rabbi 
A. L. Landau (Breslau, 1832). The Hebrew title is 
“ Ahabat Melek.” “Teru'at Melek” was published 
by B. Fritnkel (Breslau, 1833). H. M. Copenhagen 
published “Zefirat Tif’arali” (Breslau, 1833). The 
catechism of J. Wolf, Gotthold Salomon, and M. 
Frankel was published under the title, “Yesode ha- 
Limmud ,:7 (Dessau, 1810); J. Johlson’s, as“Alume Yo¬ 
sef” (Frankfort, 1814 and 1819; Vienna, 1824) and 
A. H. Bock’s, as “Emunat Yisrael” (Berlin, 1814). 
Beer Fraenk was the author of “Mahene Lewi” 
(Prague, 1816). Julius Schoenborn published a cate¬ 
chism (Cracow, 1819). “ Emunat Yisrael 77 is the name 


of a catechism by Xaphtali Benedict (Vienna, 1824), 
and “ Gedankensammlung” of one published by J. M, 
Lilieufeld (Berlin, 1825). P. Hurwitz wrote “Torat 
Adonai Temimah ” (Berlin, 1832), and Salomon 
Pappcnheim “Maamar Ge’ullat Mizrayim u-Miz- 
Avat Tefiilin 77 (Breslau, 1815; published, after his 
death, by the Breslau Jewish Orphan Asylum). A. 
Biidinger was the author of “Moreh Limmudim” 
(Cassel, 1830), and Judah ben Ze’eb Loch of “Ex¬ 
planation of the Ten Commandments 77 and “Reli- 
gionsbuch fur die Jiidische Jugend 77 (Darmstadt. 
1834). II. Stern published the “Tree of Life” 
(Wurzburg, 1834), and Abraham Gruontlml the 
k ‘ Mosaische Religionslehre 77 (Breslau, 1836). “ Com¬ 

plete Ceremonies of Confirmation 77 was published 
by S. Li ppm aim sol in (Xeukirclien, 1836). Kaphtali 
Benedict published a “Torah Min ha-Shamayim ” 
('Vienna, 1814). J. Johlson’s“Shoresheha-Dat: Doc¬ 
trines of the Mosaic Religion 77 (Frankfort, 1819) is a 
catechism which was accepted in the curriculum 
for rabbis and teachers in Bavaria. It has been 
translated into English, with certain omissions, by 
Isaac Leescr (Philadelphia, 1830), and has passed 
through several editions. 

Aron Chorin published a catechism in dialogues 
under the title “Hillel 77 (Ofcn, 1837), in Hebrew and 
German. Its leading thought is that 
German the hiAV of humanity is divine. Jo- • 
Catechisms, soph SaalscliUtz’s “ Basis to Catecliiza- 
tions” (Vienna, 1S33) contains fifty 
pages on “God 7 s Attributes 77 and four on “Duties 
to Fellow-Men.” The post-Mendelssolmian school 
imitated Christian catechisms, and dAvelt on argu¬ 
ments for the existence of God at the expense of 
ethics and Jewish teaching. 

Salomon Hcrxheimor displayed pedagogical skill 
in laying greater stress 6n ethics, and his “ Israeli- 
tisehe Glaubens- und Pflichtenlchre 77 (Bernburg, 
1831; 27th edition, 1889) Avon great popularity by 
its terseness. It was recommended by the Prus¬ 
sian minister of education “for its Kantian and 
Lessingian spirit” in 1886. 

Samuel Hirsch’s “ Systematischer Katecliismus 
der Israelitischen Religion” (Luxemburg, 1856; sec¬ 
ond edition, Philadelphia) bases ethics upon Biblical 
history, and declares the ceremonies, dietary laws, 
etc., to be needless to those who have the “religion 
of the heart,” Judaism being not “law” ( Gesetz ), 
but “doctrine” ( Lehve). Ilirsch favors Sunday as a 
day of rest for Jcavs in the Occident, inasmuch as 
the JeAV avIio would also rest on Saturday would 
break the commandment “six— [and not five ]—days 
shalt thou labor.” Joseph Aub’s “Gruudlagen zu 
einem Wissenschaftlichen Unterricht in der Mosa- 
ischon Religion 77 (Mayence, 1865; 2d edition, Leipsic, 
1875) lays stress upon the fact that-faith, in the lan¬ 
guage of the Bible, is “trust based on knowledge. 77 
Superstition and atheism spring from ignorance and 
materialism, which are twin sisters. Falsehood can 
not be made truth by miracles, and truth needs no 
miracles. David Einhorn’s “Her Tamid, the Doc¬ 
trine of Judaism” (Philadelphia, 1866) declares that 
man through his conscience hears God’s voice, 
which is revelation. The mission of Israel implies 
God’s love for all nations. Sin is unnatural; orig¬ 
inal sin therefore is impossible. Israel’s dispersion 
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is a blessing and not a curse; lienee the Ninth of 
Ab should be celebrated as a.“day of joy,” being 
the beginning of the realization of our mission, 
which is spiritual and not national. Yom Kippur 
emphasizes the idea that Judaism rejects the belief 
in a Mediator. 

Leopold Stein’s “Torah u-Mizwali: Israelitisclies 
Religionsbuch ” (Frankfort-on-tlie-Main, 1858, 2d 
edition) is based upon the Decalogue; it takes the 
dietary laws to be “ sanitary ” laws. Salomon Form- 
stecher’s “ Torat Moslie ” (Giessen, 1860) is a con¬ 
densed extract of his treatise, the “Religion of the 
Spirit” (Frankfort, 1841). Religion is the law in 
history and the spirit of mankind. The Temple in 
Jerusalem was destroyed in order to teach that God 
can be worshiped everywhere by prayer and by 
moral conduct. “ Ha-Emunali we lia-De‘ah ” (Berlin, 
1857), by Samuel Iloldheim, discriminates between 
moral and national laws, such as are Levitical, 
purity, and dietary laws. The Sabbath should be 
celebrated in the Occident on a day which can be 
conveniently observed. Ceremonies have only an 
educational character, and sacrifices have no atoning 
power without moral conduct. 

“ Israelitische Religionslehre ” (Dessau, 1878, 2d 
edition), by Julius Popper, defines “revelation” as 
the work of the religious genius of Israel. Among 
ceremonies which he holds to have outlived their use¬ 
fulness are: circumcision, dietary laws, and mazzot 
on Pesah. Sunday is the real day of rest. 

M. Levin’s “Israelitische Religionslehre” (Berlin, 
1892) defines religion as the “belief in God based on 
knowledge.” Prayer should not be supplication, 
but adoration. Death atones for every guilt. Man 
must remove everything that might cause his defeat 
in the struggle for existence. The author appar¬ 
ently means that the Jew should not rest two days 
of the week, as by doing so he could not succeed 
against his competitors, who labor six days of the 
week. 

Salomon Plessners “Dat Mosheli we-Yisrael ” 
(Berlin, 1838) represents extreme orthodoxy. Mys¬ 
ticism plays an important part in this catechism. 
The Sabbath is a blessing, because the six days of 
labor are a curse. That the dietary laws, in Pless- 
ner’s opinion, are conducive to health is no sufficient 
reason for their observance, but the fact that they 
were ordained by God. 

The first English catechism was a translation of 
Salomon Cohen’s Hebrew “ Shoreslie Emunah” (Roots 
of Faith; London, 1814). Leeser’s 

English, translation of Johlson’s “ Shoreshe ha- 
Cate- Dat” has already been mentioned. 

chisms. A. P. Mendes published “ The Law of 
Moses” (revised, London,, 1S70). He 
speaks of five “ revelations ”: (1) to Adam and Noah; 
(2) to the Patriarchs; (3) to Moses; (4) to Israel on 
Sinai; (5) to the Prophets. 

The first duty of a Jew is circumcision. Blood, 
certain fat, etc., are forbidden, in order to “keep 
our health from injury.” The thirteeu articles of 
creed are given precedence over the Ten Command¬ 
ments. 

Isaac M. Wise published “The Essence of Juda¬ 
ism” (Cincinnati, 1861) and “Judaism, Its Doctrines 
and Duties” (1880). He recognizes the authority 


of the Bible, but not that of the Talmud. “True re¬ 
ligion is that the doctrines of which are taught in 
God’s works and words.” Among his four “car¬ 
dinal doctrines the mission of Judaism is not in¬ 
cluded.” “Mizwah” means a Biblical command¬ 
ment which is either expressed or implied in the 
Decalogue. “ The Decalogue was written by divine 
authority for the sake of certainty, that it be known 
for sure that this is the moral law, as ordained by 
the Creator of man.” “The fourth commandment 
opens the duties of man to man ” (p. 42) and “ teaches 
duties to ourselves” (p. 45). “Hukkim are ordi¬ 
nances concerning the mode of worship, and are 
obligatory on everyone in Israel,” a definition which 
would make innovations in the mode of worship 
absolutely impossible. 

George Jacobs’ catechism (Philadelphia, 1882) 
teaches that “ those who do not keep the Sabbath 
must surely die, and that the souls of those who eat 
leaven on Pesah shall be cutoff from Israel. ” Short 
catechisms in English were published by David 
Asher (London, 1845), Benjamin Szold, H. A. Henry, 
J. Mendes de Solla, N. S. Joseph, Julius Katzen- 
berg, H. Loeb, I. Mayer, E. Pike, Gustave Gottlieil, 
J. S. Goldammer, Joseph Strauss (London, 1895), 
M. Friedlander (London, 1896, 4th edition), Aron 
Messing, and Barnett Elzas; Koplowitz translated 
Feilchenfeld’s “Manual.” In Kaufmann Kohler’s 
“Guide for Instruction in Judaism” (Hew York, 
1898) rabbinical as well as Biblical ethics are duly 
considered, and the growth of Jewish religious ideas 
and ceremonies is traced through the Biblical and 
rabbinical stages of development. It also takes the 
Decalogue as a basis. 

Following are the catechisms written in French: 
“Catechisme du Culte Judaique” (Metz, 1818), 
written in Hebrew, German, and French; “Cate¬ 
chisme Judaique, en Hebreu, en Alle- 
In French, mand, en Frangais,” b} r L. M. Lambert 
(Paris, 1837); “Precis Elementaire 
d’Instruction Religieuse et Morale,” in Hebrew and 
French, by Elie Halevy (Paris, 1S37); “La Foi 
d’Israel, Ses Dogmes, Son Culte, Ses Ceremonies,” 
by S. Bloch (Paris, 1859); “Histoire Abrege des 
Juifs et de leurs Croyances,” by Elie Astruc (Paris, 
1869); “Quelques Paroles sur l’lnstruction Reli¬ 
gieuse,” by L. Ivalm (Brussels 1862): “Precis Ele¬ 
mentaire d’Instruction Religieuse et Morale,” by 
the central consistory of the Israelites of France 
(Strasburg, 1838); “Morale en Action a 1’Usages des 
Ecoles Israelites” (Mulhouse, 1S58; 2d edition, 
Vienna, 1869); “ Les Doctrines Religieuses des Juifs, ” 
by M. Nicolas (Paris, 1860). Among catechisms- 
written in Italian are: “Catecliisma de ITstruzione 
Religiosaad Uso della Gioventa Israel- 
T-n Italian, itica,” by Salomon Joua (Ivrea, 1858); 

“Or Zaroa‘, Corso d’lstruzione Re¬ 
ligiose,” by Marco Mortara (Mantua, 1857-62); 
“ Compendio della Religione Israelitica, ” by the same 
author (Mantua, 1855); and “La Prima Parte 
della Fede d’lsrael,” by R. M. Baclii. “ A Catechism 
of the Jewish Religion,” by S. J. Colm 
In Danish. (Hamburg, 1811), was in 1812 trans¬ 
lated into Danish, Abraham Alexander 
Wolf’s “ Lehre der Israeli tisclien Religion ” (Mayence, 
1825) was translated into Danish (1862), Dutch 
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(1844), Swedish (1844 and 1S52), and republished in 
German (1863), Of Hungarian catechisms, the fol¬ 
lowing deserve mention: the one written by Israel 
Bak (Budapest. 1878, 2d edition), by Solomon Kohn 
(Budapest, 1888 and 1885), and by Leopold Loew 
(Budapest, 1895). “ A Plan of Instruction in Religion 
for the Jewish Congregation of Budapest ” has been 
translated into German b}' Bernhardt 3Iandl (Vienna, 
1894). David Kaufmann published a Hungarian es¬ 
say: ”On the Jewish Catechism” (Budapest, 1884; 
republished in German). Catechisms in Polish were 
published by S. Dankowitz (Cracow, 
Other 1873) and by Joachim Blumenthal 
^Languages. (Droliobicz, 1882), and in Russian by J. 

L.Klatzko( Warsaw, 1884). Four He¬ 
brew catechisms were published in the second half of 
the nineteenth century: “Ma'ase Abot ” (Vienna, 
1896); u Mizwotli Yisrael” (Cracow, 1891); The 613 
“Mizwot” (Presburg, 1859), by J. Landau; and 
“ ‘Ammude ha-'Olam ” for Orthodox schools (Pres¬ 
burg, 1875), by Wilhelm Neuman. The last two were 
translated into German. Of modern authors of Ger¬ 
man catechisms may be further mentioned: Lazarus 
Adler (Cassel, 1872), Ignatz Back (Leipsic, 1857), S. 
Baeck (Lissa, 1886), M. L. Belinsolm (Odessa, 1878), 
Hirsch B. Fassel ( Vienna, 1S64), Wolf Feilclienfeld 
(Posen, 1874), Joseph Horowitz (Grodno, 1878), Jacob 
H. Jacobsohn (Leipsic, 1876), L. Kahn (Vienna, 1860), 
Solomon Kohn (Budapest, 1860,1873,1878), E. Bondi 
(Brunn, 1880, 1S85), Jacob Auerbach (Frankfort, 
1S69), L. Lewysolin (Worms, IS 06 ), 3kl. Levinger 

(Bremen, 1876), L. Levi (Heeliingen, 1877), D. Leim- 
dorfer (Nordhausen, 1876; Frankfort, 1SS1; Vienna, 
1898), Gerson Lasch (Leipsic, 1857 and 1861), Julius 
Landsberger (Berlin, 1861; 2d edition, 1876), Georg 
Wolf (Vienna, 1S78), Marcus Winter (Vienna, 1861), 
Abraham Singer (Ujliely, 1875), J, Schwarz (Great 
Ivanisza, 1877), D. Rothschild (Breslau, 1879), Lud¬ 
wig Philippson (Leipsic, 1844, 18*58; Vienna, 1878), 
Emanuel Mandus (Breslau, 1860 and 1870, Ortho¬ 
dox), A. Kapka (Prague, 1882; 8th edition, Berlin, 
1884), D. Kohn (Odessa, 1880), Michael Silberstein 
(Wiesbaden, 1888), Israel Singer (Ujliely, 1881), H. 
Sondheimer (Lahn, 1881), Jacob Mautner (Vienna, 
1884, 1894, 1896), Ludwig Stern (Frankfort, 1895, 
Orthodox), Oscar Waldeck (pseudonym; Vienna, 
1886), M. Spanier (Berlin, 1898), Adolf Weiss 
(Prague, 1894), M. Zuckermandl (Frankfort, 1889), 
T. M. Caro (Posen, 1883), J. Goldschmidt (Frank¬ 
fort, 1896), Eisik Bentauvim (Jaffa, 1899), F. Feil- 
chenfeld (Breslau, 1881; 3d edition, Frankfort, 1900), 
H. J. Scliuetz (Cleve, 1854), Eliezer Nathan (pseudo¬ 
nym; Rodelheim, 1804), M. Gottlieb (Frankfort, 
1896; Hanover, 1898, part ii.), U. Grunwald (Tilsit, 
1893), J. Gnttman (Teschen, 1896), Leopold Katz 
(Ratibor, 1890), H. Lesser (Colberg, 1858), W. Wes- 
sely (Prague, 1846), Israel Steinliardt (Arad), S. 
Stern (Prague, 1893). 

Bibliography : Strassburger, Geschichte der Erzteliung unci 
dcs Unteri'ichts: S. Maybaum, Methodik ties Jildischen 
Religions-Jjntcrichts , 1896. 

K - E. Scnn. 

CATECHUMENS, HOUSE OF (called also 
Casa dei Neofiti); A Roman institution for con¬ 
verting Jews to Catholicism, which the Jews, by 
means of taxes, were compelled to support. The 


Vatican founded this house for converts March 21, 
1548 (Rieger, ii. 64), by setting apart various sums 
from its revenues. Bv a papal decree of Jan. 1, 
1565, certain revenues were to be used for the sup¬ 
port of the catechumens, and the tines levied on 
Jews for possessing scrip certificates of indebted¬ 
ness, lending money on interest, or engaging in cer¬ 
tain occupations were to go to their support also. 
Under Pius V. forcible conversions occurred in large 
numbers. His successor, Pope Gregory XIII., con¬ 
tinued the institution. Hitherto man}" Jews became 
converts through the fear of powers that, might be 
exerted against them; now many took this step in 
the hope of profiting thereby. For Gregory XIII. 

ordained that all church dignitaries 
Burden of should assist the converts by material 
Support encouragements and recommenda- 
Put on the tions. Whereas the Vatican had pro- 
Jews. tected these converts up to this time, 
it was decided that the Jews them¬ 
selves had now to bear this burden. Sirleto, pro¬ 
tector of the catechumens or neophytes, was active 
in his opposition to the Jews. Before the establish¬ 
ment of the House of Catechumens all conversions 
that took place were voluntary. The House marked 
the second stage, since it was designed as a retreat 
and prison for recalcitrant neophytes during the 
process of transition. Later, when the revenues for 
the catechumens had fallen to a very low point, con¬ 
version by means of the compulsory attendance of 
J ews tliree times a year at Cliristmas sermons against 

Judaism was begun. 

Sixtus V., by a bull of Oct. 22, 1586, permitted 
the Jews to rebuild synagogues on the earlier sites, 
provided the contributions for the support of cate¬ 
chumens be not reduced in amount. And Clement 
VIII. reduced the tax of the Jews of Rome for the 
support of the House of Catechumens from 2,500 
scudi to 800 scudi, whereof 300 scudi fell to the 
Cloister of Converts. 

After the Jews had been expelled from the Ro¬ 
magna, with the exception of Rome and Ancona, 
those remaining were, in later times, taxed oppres¬ 
sively. In Nov., 1604, the chief rabbi of Rome, 
Joshua Assouth, with his four children, was forced to 
enter the Casa dei Neofiti, and the latter were bap¬ 
tized (Rieger, l.c. 193). Besides, where the neophyte 
refused to become a convert voluntarily, force often 
was applied, and finally the victims were killed by 
hanging. If they accepted baptism, a grant of 
money from the government was usually made in 
addition to the sum deri ved from Jewish taxes. The 
catechumens, as a Roman institution, survived until 
late into the eighteenth century. As late as 1784 
sixty Jewish children were thrown into prison be¬ 
cause two other children were being hidden from 
the officers of the Casa dei Neofiti ; they had to be 
given up to release the remainder (Rieger, l.c. 253; 

“ Monatssclirift,” pp. 399 et seq.). The Jewish con¬ 
tributions to the Casa were abolished in 1810 
(Rieger, l.c. 359). 

Bibliography: Revue Et.Juives , ii.2Sl, ix. 77; Vogel stein 
«nd Rieger, Gesch. der Jucl. in Rom , ii. passim, Berlin, 
1895: Berliner, Gesch. der Jud . in Rom . ii. 2, passim , Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1893; Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages , p. 46, London, 1896. 
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CATEGORY (Greek, icarrjyopia = A 

term introduced by Aristotle into the pliilosoph 
ical vocabulary* signifying “attribute,” “predi¬ 
cate.” According to him every word contained - 
in a proposition belongs to one of the following ten 
categories: substance, quantity, quality, relation, 
pkvje, time, situation, possession, action, passion. 
Words being images of objects, it is obvious that 
every object can be predicated by one or more of 
these categories. For this reason, after having 
briefly expounded the categories in the hook K arqyo- 
ptai , placed at the head of the “Organon,” Aristotle 
treated this doctrine at length in his “ Metaphysics. ” 

In the latter book, however, the categories change 
their characters somewhat, and instead of substance 
and attributes they represent being and its accidents. 

Of all the categories, only the first, that of substance 
which represents the being, has a real existence; 
the others are only appended to it, describing its 
qualities. For Aristotle there is no being but the 
individual being, as perceived by the senses; it fol¬ 
lows that the ten categories must be found in every 

kind of being. p 

There was no fundamental change in the doctrine 
of the categories from the time of Aristotle to that 
of Kant. Plotinus, after a lengthy critique on Aris¬ 
totle’s categories, in the first books of the sixth 
“Ennead,” distinguishes two classes of categories: 
five of the intelligible sphere, and five of the sensi¬ 
ble world. The former are substance, rest, motion, 
identity, and difference; tlie latter, substance, rela¬ 
tion, quantity, quality, and movement. Though 
allusions to this classification are to be found in the 
writings of the Jewish Neoplatonists, the classi¬ 
fication of Aristotle was adopted even by the 
latter. 

The first Jew to give an account of the categories 
was Saadia. In demonstrating the unity of God he i 
analyzes the ten categories and shows that none of 
them can be applied to God (“Emunot we-De‘ot,” 
ii., viii. et seq.). Gabirol, in dealing with the nature 
of matter and form, frequently refers to the cate¬ 
gories (“MekorHayyim,”§ 2, pp. 11 rt^.,inMunk’s 
“Melanges”). Bahya, like Saadia, mentions them 
in his demonstration of the unity of God (“ Hobot 
ha-Lebabot,” i., vii.) and in the definition of sub¬ 
stance and accidents (“Torot lia-Nefesh,” p. 6). Jo¬ 
seph ibn Zaddik also points out that uoue of the 
categories can be applied to God (“ Ila-'Olam ka- 
Katan,” ed. Jellinelc, p. 53). Abraham ibn Daud 
devotes the first chapter of his “Emunah Bam mall ” 
to an explanation of the categories. Maimonides 
frequently refers to them in his “ Guide of the Per¬ 
plexed ” ; and, like Al-Farabi, he designates them un¬ 
der the appellation of “ genus. ” Jacob Anatoli trans¬ 
lated the K anp/optai into Hebrew, and gave a full 
explanation of them in his work on the philosophical 
terms, entitled “Buah Hen.” 

The general term adopted in Hebrew- for “ cate¬ 
gory ” is which is the translation of the 

Arabic term “makalali,” used by the Arabian philos¬ 
ophers. Hebrew designations of the several cate¬ 
gories, also translated from the Arabic, arc:1»X» 
D^yn (substance), rfiDSH (quantity), “I 

HD\s‘n (quality), IVDI! TOXD (situation), 
msnDVnn (relation). T1D TDtiD (time). IHX 
HI.—40 


(place), ppn “l 'DX'O (possession), ityD'ty (ac¬ 

tion), hvzn'W 1DNE (passion). 


Huu I 0 GRAPHY ; TrenfieJenburg, Gcsch. der Kateporieenlelire , 
B 184(5 ' Bonitz, in SibzundShertCMe (Ur Kateerhchcn Akcid<> 
mic der Wisacmchaftcn, pp. 591-641, Vienna, 18o3; Scliuppe, 
Die Kciterjoricn dcs ArUtoteles , 186t>. 


CATHERINE II. : Empress of Russia; bom in 
Stettin May 2, e 1729; died in St. Petersburg Nov. 

17, 1796. She was the wife and successor of Peter 
III'., and usurped tlie throne July 9, 1762. 

Within a week of her accession, Catherine was 
called upon to ratify a decree of the Senate giving 
the Jews free admission to the interior of Russia. 
She was liberally inclined; hut, having been raised 
to the throne through the extreme Orthodox party, 
found herself unable to carry out the suggestion of 
the Senate, and, in her perplexity, was relieved by 
having her attention drawn, by Prince Odojevski, 
to a side-note of Elizabeth Petrovna concerning a 
similar request: “I will not derive any profit from 
the enemies of Christ,” whereupon Catherine post¬ 
poned her decision (” Russki Archiv, 1865, p. 49*/). 
During the whole reign of Elizabeth Petrovna (1741- 
1762) the persecution of the Jews had been carried on. 
Catherine, in her zeal to maintain the traditions of 
Old Russia, and to flatter its prejudices, could not, 
with all her liberalism, openly favor the Jews; there¬ 
fore they were not included in the edict issued Dec. 

15,1762, permitting foreigners to enter 

Edict Eac- and. to settle in Russia (“ Complete 

eluding Russian Code,” xvi., Iso. 11,720). Her 
Jews. liberal attitude toward the Jews was, 
however, manifested in her letter, 
dated May 11, 1764, to Governor-General Browne of 
Riga, concerning certain foreign merchants of the 
New Russian provinces, who came under the tute¬ 
lage of a bureau, instituted in 1763, for the protec¬ 
tion of foreigners. These foreign merchants were to 
be permitted to live in Riga and to carry on busi¬ 
ness on the same legal conditions as merchants 
of other Russian provinces. Furthermore, if any 
clerks, agents, and workmen should be ordered by 
these merchants to settle in New Russia, they were 
j to be provided with passports and with an adequate 
escort, irrespective of their religion. Finally, if 
three or four persons should arrive from Mitau, on 
their way to St. Petersburg, with claims upon the 
government, they were to be provided with pass¬ 
ports, simply stating their names, without mention¬ 
ing their nationality or religion. To prove their 
identity such persons were to present a letter from 
the merchant Lew in Wulff of St. Petersburg. To 
this letter the following postscript is added in Ger¬ 
man, in the hand of the empress: “Wenn Si emir 
nicht verstehen, so wird es meine Schuld nicht seyn; 
dieser Brief hat der President von der Protcction- 
Canzley selber gesclirieben. Halten Sie dieses alles 
cveheim.” The “foreign merchants” mentioned in 
the letter were: the rabbi Israel Hayyim, and his 
assistant, Nathan Abraham of Birsen (Birzhi). and 
the merchants David Levi (Bamberg), Moses Aaion, 
Belli* Benjamin, and Israel Lazer, the “mohel ” Lasar 
Israel, and the laborer Jacob Marcus of Mitau. 
They were escorted to St. Petersburg. Some of 
them soon returned to Riga and settled there with. 
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their families and servants (Buchholtz, “Gescli. der 
Juden in Riga,” p. 57). 

In tliis diplomatic manner avoiding the name 
“Jew,” the empress deemed it advisable to usher in 
the settlement of the Jews into Russia. In another 
letter to Governor-General Browne she speaks of 
her great intentions concerning the 
Liberal Jews, and of his knowledge of these 
Attitude intentions (ib. p. 61). In answer to a 
Toward complaint of BeniaminBaehr, “factor 
the Jews, of the Polish, Lithuanian, and Cour- 
land Jews.” against the municipal 
authorities of Riga, Catherine wrote to Browne, Oct. 
15, 1765, directing him to inquire whether the conn- 
cil (Rath) in spite of its privileges had the right to 
oppress such people, who had begun to develop trade 
in Riga to the benefit of the country, and enjoining 
that the complainants be protected and their petf- 
tions granted (ib. p. 65). The “ foreign merchants ” 
did not go to South Russia; most of them settled in 
Riga, and some of them in St. Petersburg. In 1769 
Catherine permitted Jews to settle in the New Rus¬ 
sian provinces on an equal footing with all foreigners, 
these being invited to people the deserted South 
Russian steppes. 

With the first division of Poland in 1772, a great 
number of the Jews of White Russia became Rus¬ 
sian subjects. In a manifesto issued by Count Cher- 
nishov, the new governor-general of White Russia, 
in the name of the empress, promised equal rights! 
without distinction of religion or nationality, to the 
inhabitants of the newly acquired territories. The 
phrase, “ without distinction of religion or national¬ 
ity ” is used in most of the ukases of the empress. 
The Russian historian Gradovski emphasizes the 
fact that Catherine II., having declared, on ascend¬ 
ing the throne, her profession de foi to rule in the 
Russian Orthodox spirit, never saw any danger to 
the Orthodox Church from the Jews and Judaism, 
as had her predecessors. While she often warned the 
governors against the Roman Catholic orders, and 
especially against the “ plotting ” Jesuits, she did not 
hesitate (in 1772) to grant religious rights to the Jews 
(“ Otnosheniya k Yevrevam,” etc., p. 478, note). 

But notwithstanding the magnanimous intentions 
of Catherine, the Jews were restricted to a Pale of 
Settlement, almost immediately after the rights 
of equality had been officially granted them. This 
was certainly not the wish of the empress, but was 
due to the local authorities and the Senate, which at 
that time possessed great power in the administra¬ 
tion of the empire. While the law recognized the 
Jews as Russian subjects, granting them equal 
rights with the other inhabitants throughout the 
empire(“Complete Russian Code,” xix.. No. 13,850), 
administrative decrees were issued, keeping them 
out of the great Russian provinces. By a ukase of 
1776 the rule of the “kahal” was reestablished, and 
the old poll-tax reintroduced. In 1786 the Senate, 
in answer to an application of the Jews of White 
Russia to the empress, issued a decree curtailing the 
judicial, commercial, and industrial lights of the 
Jews. . That the empress was opposed to the nar¬ 
row-minded policy of the Senate may be seen from 
this remarkable decree: “ Since the above-mentioned , 
[White Russian] inhabitants, holding the Jewish j 


faith, have, in virtue of the ukases issued, already 
entered into a position equal to that of other inhab¬ 
itants, it is necessary in all cases to observe the rule 
that every one according to his rank and standing 
shall be enabled to enjoy his rights and benefits 
without distinction of faith or nationality ” (“ Vosk- 
hod, Jan., Feb., 18S9, p. 4o; Gradovski, “Otno- 
slieniya,’ etc., i. 12). For the inhuman cruel¬ 
ties practised upon the Jews of Uman and other 
places in South Russia in 1782, Catherine was not 
responsible. 

At the end of Catherine’s reign two ukases were 
issued which bear the signature of the empress, but 
arc utterly opposed to her previous tendencies. The 
first, dated Jan. 3, 1792, under the 
Restric- pretext of giving the Jews of Yckatc- 
tions upon rinoslav and Taurida the same privi- . 
th.e Jews, leges as those given to the Jews of 
White Russia, prescribes that Jews 
can not be admitted into the gild of merchants of 
Smolensk and Moscow (“Complete Russian Code,” 
xxiii., No. 1706). The second, issued July 4, 1794 
(No. 17,224), determines the localities where Jews are 
permitted to carry on business and trade, thus in an 
indirect way depriving them of the right to carry 
on business in the great Russian provinces; it also 
compels the Jewish merchants to pay a tax for 
their business and trade licenses in the provinces 
open to them the double of that paid by Christian 
merchants. Only the Karaite Jews were, in 1795, 
exempt from the double tax, and from that time the 
Karaites enjoyed special privileges. 

Thus the reforms introduced by the “Semiramis 
of the North ” affecting the Jews did not, like many 
other of her well-meant reforms, accomplish the ex¬ 
pected results; but through the fault of the narrow¬ 
minded officials they rather resulted in establishing 
the Pale of Settlement in which the Russian Jews 
are still shut up at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

Bibliography : RussUi Archiv , 1805, p. 492; Budiholtz. Gescli . 
derJuden in Riga, Riga, 1899; Levancla, Rolny Vhmnolo - 
Qicncshi Shornik Zakonov i Polozhen i, St. Petersburg, 1874* 
Vp8klwd-i 1889, Jan.. Feb., p. 45; Gradovski, Otnoshcuinci It 
I evreyam , etc., i. 478, note, St. Petersburg, 1891. 

IL R. 

CATHUA : Name of a famity of Nethinim re¬ 
turning from Babylon with Zerubbabel (I Esd. v. 

30). In the order of enumeration they correspond 
to Giddel in Ezra ii. 47 and Nell. vii. 49. 

E - G - G, B. L. 

CATTANEO, CARLO : Italian Christian juris¬ 
consult; born in Milan June 15, 1801; died at Cas- 
tagnole, near Lugano, Feb. 5, 1869. Although 
Cattaneo was not favorably inclined toward the 
Jews, he vehemently protested against the oppres¬ 
sive laws to which the Jews in Italy were then sub¬ 
jected. In a work entitled “Ricorche Eoonomiche 
sulle Interdizioni Imposto dalla Legge Civile agli 
Israeliti ” (Milan, 1899), Cattaneo demonstrates tliat 
the outlawry of the Jews is detrimental to society. 

Bibliography: Boccardo, Enciclnpedia Italiana , v. 300: 

Jost, Jxeuerc Gescli . der Israelite)! , i. 360. 

I. Bn. 


CATTLE (Hebrew, rupD = “ possession ”): Term 
used to denote all domestic animals, the principal 
possession of nomadic and pastoral peoples. 
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Cattle were very important in the early life 
of the Hebrews. The story of Abel, who was a 
“keeper of sheep,” and offered unto the Lord '‘of 
the firstlings of his flock ” (Gen. iv. 2, 4), is with¬ 
out doubt an indication of the conditions of early 
times. Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob his sons were 
“shepherds” in all the significance of the word 
(Gen. xlvi. 34; xlvii. 1, 8, 4, 0); and their respective 
stories show the importance of cattle in their lives. 
Their cattle furnished them their dwelling, the tent, 
their clothing, and their food, the last consisting of 
milk, cheese, and butter, and, on great occasions, 
meat. They also supplied them almost exclusively 
with the material of the sacrifices. 

After having settled in the Land of Promise, the 
Israelites did not entirely abandon their early mode 
of life. Some tribes, particularly those 
In Agri- of Reuben, Gad, and Simeon, contin- 
culture. ued in the pastoral life, in which they 
were encouraged by the nature of 
their respective territories. Others seem to have 
continued the rearing of cattle, along with their 
new agricultural occupations. Therefore the herds 
and flocks were a part of all blessings (Deut. viii. 
13, xxviii. 4) and prophecies (Jer. xxxi. 27, xxxiii. 12, 
13 ; Zech. ii. 4). In the ordinary usage of the lan¬ 
guage, kings were called “shepherds” (II Sam. v. 2, 
vii. 7; Isa. xli. 28), and the same figurative language 
is used to describe Providence (Ps. xxiii. 2). 

The live stock of the Israelites consisted chiefly of 
small cattle, horned cattle, and asses. The camel 
and the horse were not common in Biblical times. 
Small cattle— i.e. t sheep and goats were the most 
numerous, since Palestine, like the other Mediterra¬ 
nean countries, was in ancient times, as in modern, 
well suited to the habits of these animals. They 
were known by the collective name |XV; (?on ; com¬ 
pareThe Homericsee Goat, Sheep). Horned 
cattle were raised successfully only in well-watered 
places, as the valley of the Jordan, the plain of 
Sharon, and, particularly, the western part of Bashan. 
They were called Ipn (bakar, “plowers”; compare 
“armenturn,” from “arare”; see Ox). Asses weie 
as common as they were good, and she-asses were 
especially appreciated (Gen. xii. 16, xxx. 43; Josh, 
vii. 24; I Sam. viii. 16), even after the introduction 
of the horse (Ezra ii. 66 et seq .; Nell. vii. 68 et seq.). 

Many passages in the Scriptures enjoin on man 
kindness and humanity toward domestic animals. 

God, as Creator and Providence of all 
Kindness animals, gave man sway over them, 
to Animals, delegating to him Ilis providence, as 
well as His dominion. Punishing man. 
He strikes also the animals; making His peace with 
mankind, He extends the reconciliation .to animals. 
The firstlings of the domestic animals are His, as are 
the first-born of Israel. Domestic animals were en¬ 
titled to their rest on the Sabbath (Ex. xx. 10, xxiii. 
12; Deut. v. 14), and during the Sabbatical year 
were allowed to wander through the fields feeding 
on the spontaneous products (Lev. xxv. 7*, Ex. 
xxiii. 11). Castration was forbidden, according to 
Josephus (“Ant.” iv. 8, § 40; probably based on 
Lev. xxii. 24), and, likewise, hybridization (Lca . 
xix. 19). To plow with an ass and an ox was not 
allowed, probably because of the superior strength 


of the ox, which was the plower par excellence 
(Deut. xxii. 10). The overladen ass must be relieved 
of part of his burden, and if he should fall under it, 
his master must help him up (Deut. xxii. 4). The 
ox treading out the corn was not to be muzzled 
(Deut. xxv. 4). A cow or a ewe and her young 
could not be killed in one day (Lev. xxii. 28). . The 
origin of the command not to seethe a kid in its 
mother’s milk (Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 26; Deut. xiv. 
21) is uncertain. Its purpose seems to have been 
to deter the Israelites from a heathen custom 
(see Bochart, “Ilierozoicon,” pp. 634 et seq.\ Dill- 
mann, on Ex. xxiii. 19; Nowack, “Lelirbuch der 
Iiebraischen Archaologie, ” p. 117. Maimonides, 
“Moreh Nebukim”). 

During the summer cattle were left in the open air. 
At night they were driven into pens or folds, for 
which the Bible has a great variety of names: rma 
Bozrah (Micali ii. 12); Mikla (Hal), iii. 17 

et seq.)\ mu, Gederah (Hum. xxxii. 16, 24, 36); 

Mishpetayim (Gen. xlix. 14). 
Shelter at These pens were sometimes fenced 
Night. about with stakes; more often, how¬ 
ever, they consisted of an enclosure 
with a dry-stone wall, to protect the cattle from wild 
beasts; and occasionally they were provided with 
watch-towers (II Chron. xxvi. 10). The cattle were 
counted in the morning and the evening when going 
out and coming in; and the shepherd was obliged to 
replace every missing head, unless he could prove 
that it had not perished through his own fault (Gen. 
xxxi. 39; Ex. xxii. 12-13; compare Amos iii. 12). 
In the neighborhood of the pens were watering- 
places, consisting generally of a well or cistern, 
with a trough. To dip out the water and fill the 
troughs must have been one of the hardest duties of 
the shepherds (Gen. xxiv. 20, xxix. 8-10). During 
the winter the cattle were sheltered in regular stables 
(pTlO, marbek), which were furnished with cribs 
(D12X» ebus). It is incidentally mentioned that the 
ox and the cow were generally fed on chopped straw 
(pn, teben, Isa. xi., lxv. 25), or sometimes on a 
sour mixture (]”»n belil harniz), a provender 
consisting of various grains, mixed with alkaline 
herbs (Isa. xxx. 24), sometimes like the “ farrago ” 
of the Latin (see Bochart, l.c. pp. 113, 303; Blau, in 
“Z. D. M. G.” xxvii. 522 et seq.). Horses also were 
fed on chopped straw and on barley. Oats and hay 
were then, as now, unknown in Oriental countries. 
Fatlina'S were probably kept always in the stables, 
hence the expression, ‘“egel” or **'egle marbek” 
(pniTO^y^m I Sam. xxviii. 24; Jer. xlvi. 21: see 
Gesenius. “Thesaurus,” p. 1260; Bochart, I.e. pp. 302 
et seq.). Elsewhere fat beeves are called D'fiOH 
(Beri’im = “fattened”), in contradistinction to ’’jn, 
re £ i (“beeves of pasture,” I Kings v. 3), or 
mcriMm (II Sam. vi. 13; I Kings i. 9). There is 
no evidence that the Hebrews understood the art 
of breeding with a view to the bettering of the 
race. Under this heading one would hardly con¬ 
sider the trick of Jacob, used to increase bis flocks 
at the expense of his father-in-law. 

Bibi.IOORapiiy: Boelmrt. HicvozaiCOH ; NowacX, Lclnbucfo 
dcr Hchraiselien Jireliuolouic. 
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CAUCASUS or CAUCASIA (Russian, “Kav- 
kazski Krai ” = the country of the Caucasus): A di¬ 
vision of Russia, bounded on the north by European 
Russia; on the east by the Caspian sea; on the south 
by Persia and Asiatic Turkey; and on the west by 
the Black sea. It consists of six governments, four 
provinces, and two districts. The Jewish inhabit¬ 
ants^ according to the census of 1897, numbered 
58,4<1, or 6.3 per cent of the total population 
(‘A oskhod,” 1902, No. 3). These figures are prob¬ 
ably too low. 

The exact number of the Caucasian Jews is not 
easy to determine. Some of them (in the southern 
provinces) have adopted the Mohammedan religion; 
while others (in Georgia) have embraced Christian¬ 
ity. . They are also often confounded with Jewish 
immigrants from European Russia. Yonder Hoven 
estimates the number of the native Jews of the Cau¬ 
casus to be about 100,000 (“ Buduslichnost.” 1900, 
No. 52). 

The following table illustrates the distribution of 
the Jews of the Caucasus among the various gov¬ 
ernments, provinces, and districts according to the 
censuses of 1SS6 and 1891-92 : 


DfSTBTBUTION OF JEWS OF THE CAUCASUS. 



Jews. 

Per cent of 
Total Popu¬ 
lation. 

Northern Caucasus (1S91-92): 



Government of Stavropol. 

1,215 

4,965 

5,100 

52 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

Province of Tersk_.*. 

Province of Kuban. 

District Cliernomorski (Black sea). 

Transcaucasia (1886): 

! 


Government of Kutais. 

Government of Till is. 

Government of Erivan. 

7,082 

7,632 

44 

i^oSc 

ooc 

Government of Baku. 

Government of Yelisavetpol. 

Province of Daghestan. 

Province of Karsk. 

8,603 

1,755 

9.210 

1.20 

0.24 

1.46 

District of Zakatalsk. 

8 





Some of the Caucasian Jews claim to be descend¬ 
ants of the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel, which were 
taken captive by Nebuchadnezzar; 
Supposed while others (particularly the Geor- 
Descent gians) are equally certain of their de- 
from Lost scent from the Israelites who were 
Ten Tribes, taken from Palestine by Shalmaneser. 

It is hard to determine whether this 
belief is based upon valid tradition or whether it is 
of later origin, and an attempt, by means of bad 
philology, to connect the “Habor, ” near which river 
the exiles vere settled, with "Iberia,” the name by 
which the Caucasus is known to classical writers. 
In the Georgian language the Jews are called 
“Huria,” a term which is related to “Iberia” (Koch, 
“Reise Durch Russland,” Preface, p. L\\). 

The Russian archeologist and linguist Vsevolod 
Miller believes that a large Jewish population for¬ 
merly existed in that part of Media which was later 
called “Atturpatakan,” and which is at present 
known under the name of “ Azerbeijan,” and that 
this country was probably the cradle of the Caucasian 
Jews. He thinks that they have preserved the old 


Semitic type to a more marked degree than the 
European Jews. The presence of a distinctive Jew¬ 
ish type among many of the Caucasian 
Jewish peoples has long been noticed by trav- 
Type elers and ethnographers. It is espe- 
Among dally interesting, as some of these 
Caucasian people, the Armenians, Georgians, and 
Peoples. Ossetes, for instance, are not of one 
and the same race. Baron Peter Uslar 
suggests that during the past two thousand years 
Jewish tribes often emigrated to the Caucasus 
(“Russische Revue,” xx. 42, xxi. 300). Miller is of 
the opinion that in very remote times they emi¬ 
grated thither from Media. All the Armenian and 
Georgian historians speak of the existence of: a large 
Jewish population in Transcaucasia until the begin¬ 
ning of the present era. 

When St. Nina came to the city of Urbnis in 
Georgia from Jerusalem in 314, she is said to have 
spoken to the Jews in the Hebrew language (“Ilis- 



toire de la Georgie,” translated by Brosset, I. i. 31, 
37, 54, 64, 93, 100, 104-120). When the Persians 
took possession of Transcaucasia in 366, the Jews 
adopted the old Persian language, which they called 
“Parsee” or “Tat,” from which they formed a jar¬ 
gon with an admixture of words taken from the 
Bible and from languages of local tribes. They 
write this jargon in Hebrew square characters. 

From the Arabic writers Mashuli, IbnHaukal, and 
from the “ Derbend Namch ” (a Persian history of 
Derbend) it is evident that the Arabs, when they 
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conquered Daghestan in the eighth century, found 
a ]ai'"'e number of Jews there. According to I an- 
tyukhov (probably following Quatrefages, “Obser¬ 
vations Anthropoiogiques an Caucase,” Tiihs, 1898, 
cited in “Archiv far Anthropologic,” xxvn. 448,) 
tlie Caucasian Jews may bo considered descendants 
of the Chaldeans (early Babylonians), who originally 
dwelt on the upper Euphrates and in the vicinity ot 
Lake Van, but who 


in later, though even 
still remote, times in¬ 
termixed with the 
native Caucasians. 

In the course of time 
many of these Jews 
renounced Judaism 
and embraced Mo¬ 
hammedanism. It is 
probable that the 
Chewsures and a por¬ 
tion of the Swanetes 
and of the Lesghians 

are of Jewish descent. 

In the fifth century 
the rulers of Georgia 
claimed that their 
ancestors came from 
J e r u s a 1 e m. T li e 
Chaldean has little 
in common with the 
Arabo-Semi tic type. 

Erckcrt, as the re¬ 
sult of a comparison 
of the head measure¬ 
ments of the Cau¬ 
casian Jews with 
those of the other in¬ 
habitants of the dis- . 

trictsin which they dwell, gives the following data: 

CEHIALIC INDEX : 

a 7 prlipiian Tatars.79.4 mesocephalic 

rpm'Ss 83.5 bradiy cephalic 

Armenians. 85.6 hyperbrachycephahc 

Mountain Jews!!.86." hyperbrachycephalio 


Height of Head : 

Kalmucks.62.0 

Georgians. JM/jJ 

Mountain Jews.opJ 

Armenians.* 1,i 

Nasal index : 


Facial Index : 

Georgians. 

Kalmucks. 

Armenians. 

Mountain Jews. 


.02.4 

.62.5 

.62.9 

.75.3 


Mountain Jews. 

Armenians. 

Georgians. 

Kalmucks. 

If the shape of the head be taken as a standard of 
a fine type, the mountain Jew may be considered 
to rank first among the Caucasian races, which are 
classified by Erckcrt in the following order: moun¬ 
tain Jews, Armenians, Kumyks, Georgians, Azer¬ 
baijan Tatars, Ossetes, Circassians, Tshechentzy, 
Lesghians, Nogaians, Kalmucks (“Der Kaukasus 
umf Seine VOlker,” pp. 370-377). . _ . 

The stature of the Jews in the district of Ivuba 
(government of Baku) is 1.618-1,631 mm.; that of 
tlie Jews in the government of Kutais, 1,630; ot 
those of Daghestan, 1,044. These three groups ex¬ 
hibit slightly varying types; they have completely 


adopted the language of the people among whom, 
they live (Pantyukhov, l.c.). 

Mountain Jews (“Bergjiulen ”) are those of the 
Caucasian Jews who live in villages ( auls ) and 
some towns of the provinces of Daghestan, Tersk, 
Ivuban, and in the governments of Baku and Yelisa- 
vetpol, and who speak an Iranian language, a dia¬ 
lect of the Tat. The Tats themselves are of Iranian 

origin, but have in¬ 
termarried with 
Jews. They speak 
the same dialect (Tat 
mingled with He¬ 
brew) as the moun¬ 
tain Jews. They 
probably arrived in 
the Caucasus with 
the Jews in the times 
of the Aclisemenidce, 
having been sent to 
guard the northern 
boundary of Persia 
on the Caspian sea. 
According to Anisi¬ 
mov, the Tats of to¬ 
day were Jews when 
they arrived in the 
Caucasus, and they 
embraced Moham¬ 
medanism only when 
the Arabs conquered 
the country. They 
themselves cherish 
this belief, and care¬ 
fully preserve their 
Hebrew books 
(Hahn, “ Aus dem 
Kaukasus,” p. 181). 

Hasdai ben Isaac, in his letters to the king of the 
Cliazars (about 900), says that, according to a tradi¬ 
tion, the Cliazars formerly lived in the mountains of 
Seir (Serir in the eastern Caucasus). Miller is of the 
opinion that the Jews of the Caucasus introduced 
Judaism into the kingdom of the Cliazars, and that 
the Jews of Daghestan originated in Azerbeijan. 
He refers to Esther iii. 8 and to II Kings xvii. 6. 
He thinks that old Jewish colonies in the.Caucasus 
existed in Tabasseran and ill Kaitak, in which region 
there is a place still called “ Shuit-Katta ” (Jewish 
pass). About three hundred years ago many Jews 
emigrated thence to Majlis, the capital of the Tatars, 
and a little later to Jangi-kent (= New Settle- 

Larcre Jewish communities existed in the ninth 
century in Tiflis, Bardaa, Derbend, and other places 
in the Caucasus. According to Benjamin of Tudela 
(1160-73), the power of the exilarch extended over 
all the communities of Armenia, Kota, and Georgia. 
Guillaume de Bubruquis in 1254 found a large Jew¬ 
ish population in the eastern Caucasus. 

The traveler Judah Chorny also concludes that 
the Jews arrived in the Caucasus before the destruc¬ 
tion of the First Temple, and that up to the fourth 
century of the common era they lived under Persian 
protection. At the end of the Sassanian dynasty, 
when Tatar hordes overran Persia, and the Cau- 


Mountain Jews of the Caucasus. 

(From a photograph.) 
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casian Jews were driven from their homes, the latter 
came in contact with their coreligionists in Baby¬ 
lonia, and adopted the rabbinical teachings as relig¬ 
ious law. Soon they began to study the Talmud, 
of which they had an intimate knowledge when 
Eldad ha-Dani (ninth century) visited them. This 
is also corroborated by Benjamin of Tudela and 
Pethahiah of Regensburg. In the centuries when 
the great Talmudic schools flourished in Babylon, 
many eminent Talmudists lived in Derbent and the 
ancient Shemacha, in the government of Baku. In 
many regions in the government of Baku, where at 
present there are no mountain Jews, ruins of their 
aids and graves, and traces of irrigation trenches, 
etc,, are to be found. The local Mohammedans still 
call these ruins by their old Jewish names; e.g., 

“ Chifufc Tcbe” (Jewish Hill), “Chifut Kabu'r ” 
(Jewish Grave), etc. In some parts of Daghestan 
the Mohammedan religion has supplanted Judaism; 
but in many Mohammedan families are to be found 
Jewish books inherited from Jewish ancestors. 

The Caucasian Jews can not be classed among the 
Karaites, as they still adhere closely to the Talmud. 
There is no question, however, that at the present 
time their Talmudic knowledge is not extensive and 
that they have added demonology to 
Supersti- Judaism. Owing to this comparative 
tious Be- ignorance they are nicknamed by the 
liefs. European Russian Jews “Byky” 
(oxen). The Jews of Daghestan and 

Baku believe in good and in evil spirits; e.g., Seer- 
Ovy (the spirit of the water), Ider, Hudur-bai, Ives- 
sen-bai, and others. The most venerated is the 
mighty Num-Negyr (the spirit of travelers and of 
the family), which name signifies “unutterable” 
(literally, “do not take a name ”). A belief in per¬ 
petual warfare between the good and the evil spirits 
is deep-rooted among the Jews as well as among 
the Mohammedans of the Caucasus. According to 
Erckert, the Caucasian Jews in the times of °the 
Seieucids were in communication with Palestine. 
The}’ helped to spread Christianity in Armenia, 
Georgia, and the highlands of Albania. The moun¬ 
tain Jews are probably later emigrants, who in the 
eighth century and at the beginning of the ninth 
settled in the region north of Derbent. It was not 
until the end of the sixteenth century that they 
removed to the neighboring Majlis. Another stream 
of emigrants may have followed about 1180 from 
Jerusalem and Bagdad via Persia. Erckert and 
man} otheis are of the opinion that the Caucasian 
Jews amalgamated at an early date with the native 
tribes. It is certain that among the peoples of the 
Caucasus the Jewish type is everywhere repre¬ 
sented, and that even among Christian and Moham¬ 
medan tribes many Jewish customs and habits have 
been preserved to the present day. Among the 
Ossetes the old Mosaic law of 1 evirate marriage still 
exists, which, according to Chorny, the mountain 
Jews also strictly observe. Even the outward ap¬ 
pearance and the manner of speech of the Ossetes 
resemble those of the Jews. Many of their villages 
bear Hebrew names, and the marriage and funeral 
ceremonies correspond in many respects with those 
of the ancient Hebrews. The same may be said 
about the Tshechentzy. 


The Caucasian Jews differ greatly from the Euro¬ 
pean Jews. Their language, dress, education, em¬ 
ployments, and their whole character render them 
almost a separate people; and they even differ 
greatly among themselves. 

The Georgian, Lcsghian, and Ossete Jews differ 
as much from one another as do the countries in 
which they live. The Jews of Daghestan have 
nothing in common with the foregoing, either in 
language, dress, mode of life, or 
Manners moral views. They differ little from 
and the other warlike mountain tribes 
Customs, among whom they dwell. They only 
differ from their Mohammedan and 
Christian neighbors in their adoption of the Tat lan¬ 
guage. They all dress in the Circassian style, and 
go about armed with daggers, pistols, and swords; 
even being armed when they go to bed or when 
praying in the synagogue. They are skilled horse¬ 
men. Their occupations are mostly dyeing, cattle- 
breeding, gardening, and viticulture/ They own 
small farms, and rent land from their Mohammedan 
neighbors, by whom they are much oppressed. They 
raise tobacco, and manufacture excellent weapons. 
Even their liakams know how to handle the spade, 
the hoe, and the hammer. 

Owing to their persecutions under Mohammedan 
rule, the mountain Jews in the Russo-Caucasian 
wars always sided with the Russians; and the Rus¬ 
sian government, after the conquest of the Caucasus, 
in acknowledgment of their valuable services,’ 
granted them equal rights with the other Caucasian 
tribes. Lately, however, these rights have been 
curtailed. 

In contradistinction to the mountain Jews, the 
Georgian Jews have always exhibited great patriot¬ 
ism, and have fought against the Russians. Their 
love for the fatherland is as proverbial as their bra¬ 
very in war. Notwithstanding his war- 
Mountain like character, however, the Georgian 
and Geor- Jew becomes penitent and humble in 
gian Jews. the synagogue. Here he may be seen 
to weep for the unfortunate destiny 
of his coreligionists scattered over the world. Geor¬ 
gian Jews are found in Tifiis, Ivutnis, Suran, Karasu- 
bazar, and the surrounding villages. Besides the 
Georgian and mountain Jews, mention should here 
be made of the Caucasian SunnoTMKr (Sabbata¬ 
rians), who are probably descendants of the Chazars. 
Their type is more Slavonic than Semitic, but their 
mode of life is Jewish: they not only keep the Sab¬ 
bath strictly, but also observe all the Mosaic laws 
and many rabbinical precepts. In Tiflis in 1894 
their community numbered thirty families, besides 
many who lived outside the village and occupied 
themselves with cattle-breeding, agriculture, and 
the cultivation of the vine. They have the same 
prayers as the Russian Jews, but use the Russian 
language instead of the Hebrew. Some of them 
send their sons to AVilna for a higher rabbinical edu¬ 
cation . They consider it a great honor to intermarry 
with rabbinical Jews; but such marriages are rare. 
The Georgian and especially the mountain Jews 
deem it beneath their dignity to intermarry with the 
Subbotniki. 

In recent years, with the improvements in com- 
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munication, outside interest in the Caucasian Jens 
lias become more extensive. Their coreligionists 
have endeavored to spread culture among them 
-while the Zionist organizations have established some 
schools for the rational study of Hebrew. For *“ r ' 
ther details reference maybe made to the aitides 
on the respective cities, provinces, and peoples, bee 
also Akmexta and Cuazaks. 

BinMOGliAPilY; ! 
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CAUL.—Biblical Data: Nowadays applied 
to the membrane surrounding the human fetus; 
used also in other senses. In the Bible: 1- A. rendei- 
ing of the Hebrew D’D'Oe', the second on the list of 
toilet articles worn by the women of Jerusalem (Isa. 

iii 18) Schroder emends this to “shemisim, which 

he compares to the Arabic “ shumaisali ” (little sun). 

It would then mean an article of jewelry, perhaps j 
a pendant. It is quite possible to take it to desig¬ 
nate nets uSed as adornments for the han. The 
Seotuagint gives it this sense; and the Targum re¬ 
produces the word, which by Mishnaic usage is eon- 
■firmed as a net for tlie hair (see Levy, ‘fceuhebr. 

Worterb.” iv. s.v.). . 

2 Used in an anatomical sense of the enclosuie 
of the heart, perhaps of the pericardium (Hosea 

X1 3.^Most frequently, however, it is used to trans¬ 
late “yoteret,” a word occurring frequently m tlie 

priestly regulations and in connection with the liver. 

It, is best taken to mean the fatty mass surrounding 
the liver. This was always included (Ex xxix. Id, 
92; Lev. iii. 4, 10, 15; iv. 9; vii. 4; vm. 16, ~o; ix. 
10,’ 19) in the burnt offering. 

e. c. ii. G - L ‘ 

_I n Kabbinical Literature ; According to 

the A Y it was the caul, with some other parts 
of the sacrifice, that was burned on the altar 
For we read: “And tliou slialt take all the fat that 
covcrctli tlie inwards, and tlie caul that is above tlie 
liver, and tlie two kidneys, and the fat that is upon 
them’, and burn them upon tlie altar” (Ex. xxix Id; 
compare references below). The Hebrew term here 


rendered “caul” is “yoteret" (rnff), always occur¬ 
ring in connection with “kabeil” (133 = iver ); 
this “yoteret ” is variously translated by earlier and 
later scholars. Thus, the Septuagint renders it “ the 
lobe of the liver”; and so do Josephus (“ Ant. in. 

9 § 2) Gescnius (“Diet.” s.v.), Kohut ( Aruch 
Completum,” iii. 476, *.*. Ttt Tx‘n), Jastrow (“Diet 
p 572), and the Karaites (see Aaron b. Elijah, 

“ Gan ‘Eden,” Shehitali, xxi.). This rendition does 
not seem to correspond with the phraseology of the 
original. Of the eleven Biblical passages containing 
the* term “yoteret,” seven are mandatory (Ex. xxix. 

18 22* Lev. iii. 4, 10, 15; iv. 9; vii. 4), and the re- 
mainiug four (Lev. viii. 16, 25; ix. 10 [where the 
preposition p, “from,” is used], 19) are narrative. 

In six of tlie former (the only exception being Ex. 
xxix 2°) yoteret is described as being situated ?y 
nnan over the liver ”), which can not be said of a 

lobe or of any part of the liver itself. B ere the 
preposition ?j> (“above,” “over,” "upon ) absent in 
tlie mandatory clauses as it is m the narratives, it 
mio-lit be assumed that “ yoteret ” is in the construct 
state and the phrase nD3n miT would really mean 
“the pendant (in’ = 'redundant, hanging over , 
i e ‘lobe ’)of tlie liver.” But the presence of tlie prep¬ 
osition iu tlie six mandatory clauses precludes this 
construction, and consequently also tins rendition 
That the narrative clauses do not embody the 
preposition does not prove the contrary. Tlie nar- 
rator simply relied on the exact designation con¬ 
veyed in tlie mandatory passages. Tlie joteret 
must, therefore, be looked for among the viscera 
adjacent to and over tlie liver. Leeser finds it in 
the midriff: and this partly agrees with Kashi s 
definition, as explained by Kohut ((.c. U- 
wsw; compare Jastrow, l.c. ooib, s.v. b.u.3^0), 
•‘Rotlifieisch,” tlie fleshy fibers connecting tlie mid¬ 
riff with tlie costal cartilages. But, as even tlie 
midriff is not directly over the liver, a double layer 
of tissue intervening between them, the A. \ . ren¬ 
ders tlie phrase by “the caul over the liver 
This definition is supported by the Vulgate, and 
agrees with that of Kaslii (to Ex. xxix. 13 according 
to Musaphia, in ‘“Aruk,” s.v. ^SID), and with the 
translations of Zunz (Arnlieim), Luzzatto Furst (in 
Lev l c - in Ex. l.c. lie translates -Happen ); and by 
it is’meant that part of the caul which forms the 
duplicating extending from the transverse Assure o 
tlie liver to the lesser curvature of the stomach, tech¬ 
nically called the “gastroliepatic” or “small omen¬ 
tum” (compare Struck to Ex xxix. 13; Kautzscli, 
Ex and Lev. l.c .; contrast Kohut, l.c., s.v. 133 3W 
Rome obiect to this definition, because the small 
onltum is devoid of fat: but as the Bible never 
includes the yoteret under tlie fats, this objection is 
not tenable (compare Sifra, Wayikra, Hobali ix. [ed. 

Weiss D. 21 bl; Pesik. Zutta to Lev. m. 10: Has¬ 
tings, “Diet. Bible.”*.®. “Caul”; Clieyne, “Encyc. 
Bibl.” v. “ Caul”; see Sacrifice). 

The Karaites include the yoteret among the am- 
mal parts forbidden to the Jews as food (see Aaron 
b Elijah, l.c.; Elijah Basliyazi, AderetEh}ahu 
Shehitali xviii.); rabbinic law, however, knows of 
nonsuch prohibition (see Hu, 117a; f**-; 

s.v. mnv; Pesik. Zutta, l.c.; Maimouides, Tad, 
Ma’akalot Asurot, vii. 5; Nahmamdes toLev.m. 6e 
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^•)* 1 ^4 tlie caul mentioned by Josoplius (“ Ant ” 
iii. 11 , § 2 ) in connection with such a law does not 
mean the yoteret is evident from his naming the caul 
and the lobe of the liver as distinct parts devoted to 
the altai (ib. iii. 0, § 2 ). What he means is doubt- 
lessh' the epiploon, or the fatty* membmne constitu¬ 
ting the gastrocolic or great omentum. The same 
is meant by Herodotus (ii. 47), who mentions the 
caul m connection with an ancient Egyptian sacrifice 
to the moon. 

J - SR - S. 31. 

CAUTION (DVac) : Warning given to witnesses 
before testimony. Neither Biblical nor rabbinical 
law requires a witness to confirm his testimony by 
an oath. Jewish casuists are of opinion that the 
witness who would not tell the truth without an 
oath would not scruple to depose a falsehood with 
an oath (Tosef., Kid. 43b, ». v . “JIashta”; compare 
Josephus, “B. J. ” ii. 8 , § 6 ). 1 

Instead of an oath, rabbinical hnv prescribes in 
criminal cases a preliminary caution or admonition 
m the course of which the witnesses are exhorted to 
testify to such matters only as have come under 
their personal observation, and are warned not to 
state anj-thing based on imagination or hearsay. 
They are told that the court will subject them to a 
careful examination and a searching cross-examina- 
tion finally, the formal caution laid down in the 
ALishnah (feanh. iv. 5; Maimonides, “Yad ” Sanh 
xn. 3) proceeds as follows: 

Know ye that tlie responsibilities devolving’ upon the witness 
in criminal cases are vastly more serious than those of the wit 
ness m civil suite. In civil suite a man makes gofd tbeTosses 
sustained through his falsehood, and is for- 
Resp°n si - given; but in criminal cases the blood of the 
bihties of victim of falsehood and the blood of his possi- 
Witness. ble offspring to the end of time, which?* cut 
. „ , . . off by bls undeserved death, fall on the head 

Wlt f SS 7 7 hat sucb is tbe <**» is evident from God's 
rebuke admnnstered to Cain, who slew his brother (Gen. iv. 10) 
where it is said, The voice of thy brother’s bloods cry unto me ’ 

anT’nnr^h 111 ? Bl , bIe , says ‘ T by brother’s Moods (TnN 
and not Ihy brother s Mood,' it teaches that Cain was con¬ 
sidered guilty of shedding the blood of Abel’s possible provenv 
as well as that of Abel himself. Also the fact UmuTtlTS 
™/\ Go , d created one man only, should teach thee that whoso 
a sm " Ie ninocent life is as guilty as if he had des- 
troyed a whole generation; and that, on the contrary, whosoever 

wholV^eneration 1006111 of® IS “? ” ieiitoriousas « be bad saved a 
wnoie generation. . . . Say not, however, k Why should we mix 

SwitnM m ! h T trouhles ? ’ Scripture declares (Lev. v 1) 
hSl h U -Y h ? hath seen or known, and doth not tell it, shall 
ear his iniquity. Nor must ye scruple about becoming the in 

(SoTx " fo) ^ Myhe n n S the ath * i R 1 ememher the Scrlpturafmaxim 

trrov. xi. 10), When tne wicked perish there is shouting.’ ” 

Tlie object of tiie closing admonition is to remind 
the honest man of his duty to bear witness even 
against a person tried for his life, to impress upon 
him the verity that the escape of the guilty is an 
injury to the innocent, while the punishment of the 
wicked is a benefit to the public. Therefore al¬ 
though the criminal’s deed can not he undone, no 
maAvkish compassion should prevent 
Object of the giving of testimony leading to 
warning*, conviction (Deut. xix. 13; Sifre, l.c. 

18 /); therefore, too, the honest Avit- 
cess must not scruple to testify against tlie accused 
m tne event of whose conviction he. the witness’ 
must act as executioner (Deut. xvii. 7; Sifra Kedo- 


shim, viii.; Sifre, Deut, S9). See Cawtau Punisii- 
MEX’T, WaKNIXG. 

Bibliography: MaimoniOes, Tad ha-JTazakah, Sanh. xii 3 
E - c - S. jtf'. ' 

CAVAILLON : Small town in tlie department 
of -Viuieluse, France. In ins book, “ Reponses de 
ltabbins Fran^ais et Lorrains ” (Vienna,, 1881) Joel 
Holler mentions (No. 17) a rabbi of Cavaillon 
Ehezer ben Judali, pupil of Isaac ben Mcnahem’ 
wiio lived at Orleans in tlie second half of the elev- 
enth century. It also appears from tlie same book 
(Aos. 21, 22) that tlie celebrated Kashi of Troyes 
was m correspondence with the scholars of Cavail¬ 
lon. Gross (“Gallia Judaica,” p. 591), however 
maintains that the passage refers not to Cavaillon’ 
but to Chalons-sur-Saonc. However that may be’ 



The Old Synagogue at Cavaillon. 

(After a photograph.) 

it is certain that Jews were living at an early 
period at Cavaillon. A Jew named Jaquiellus was 
a tenant of crown lands in 1303 (Bardinet, “Revue 
Histonque,» 1880, xi v. 36). A document of tlie year 
13/3 mentions five Jews who, in the name of the 
community, rendered homage to tlie bishop to 
whom the Jews of Cavaillon paid an annual quit- 
rent lor the houses and lands owned by them in Ills 
territory (ib. xii. 44 , 46). 

In 1453 the Jews were relegated to a special quar¬ 
ter ( Inventaire des Archives de la Communaute de 
Cavaillon,” No. 127). The year 1485 was an unfor- 
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tunate one for the Jews of Cavaillon. Imitating tlie | 
inhabitants of Arles and Tarascon, the Christians of 
Cavaillon fell upon the Jews and pillaged their 
property (“Rev. Et. Juives,” vi. 35). 

Toros of Cavaillon, one of the three wardens of 
the Jewish community of Avignon in 1400, is iden¬ 
tified by Stcinsclineider with the physician Todros 
of Cavaillon, the author of a pharmacopoeia written 
partly in Hebrew and partly in Latin (Renan-Neu- 
bauer, “Les Ecrivains Juifs,” p. 725). Something 
is known of another scholar of Cavaillon, Jacob 
Leon, for whom Moses Farissol Botarcl in 1465 
wrote a treatise on the calendar. Gross ( l.c . p. 539) 
identifies this Jacob Leon with Jacob of Cavail¬ 
lon, at whose suggestion Mordeeai Durant Farissol 
copied, in the same year, a part of Levi ben Ger- 
son’s book, “Milhamot. ha-Shem.” 

Cavaillon was one of the four communities(“arba* 
kehillot ”) having a special ritual of prayers (see 
Caupentkas), this being edited in 1767 at Avignon, 
by Elijah Carmi, a teacher at Carpentras. A new 
edition of this liturgy was published in 1855 at Aix, 
by Michel Milhaud. 

The lists of the Jews of Carpentras (“Rev. Et. 
Juives,” xii. 193-212) contain the names of a number 
of Jews called after the town of Cavaillon. In 1413- 
1414 there were also at Perpignan Jews who came 
originally from Cavaillon (ib. xiv. 75). At Arles 
R. Joseph of Cavaillon was in 1385 a member of 
the rabbinical college of judges in the scandalous 
trial mentioned in the article on Cadenet, Provence. 
R. Isaac ben Nathan of Cavaillon was in 1582 a 
member of the rabbinical court of Fossano, Italy. A 
document of the same year, relating to the excom¬ 
munication of the woman Bonastorga of Carpentras, 
bears the signatures of Bongoias de la Rocca and 
David Cohen of Cavaillon (“ Rev. Et. Juives,” x. 82). 
At Cavaillon, in 1713, lived the poet Gad ben Judah 
of Bedarride, author of a thanksgiving prayer pre¬ 
served in the ritual of Avignon (Zunz , 44 Z. G.” p.466). 

The old community has almost disappeared, only 
three Jewish families residing in Cavaillon in 1901. 
The synagogue, which was repaired in 1774, has been 
preserved. It rests partly upon an archway under 
which a street passes; and this arch was probably 
once the gate to the ghetto. The synagogue closely 
resembles that of Carpentras. 

g S. E. 

cavaleero, cavaglieeo (nviop 

: Name of a family, with branches in 
Provence, Africa, Turkcj r , and Italy. 

1. Abraham ben Judah Cavallero : Lived at 
Fez between 1688 and 1700. 

Bibliography : Steinsctaneider, Hcbrtiisclfc Bibl, xvi. 62. 

2. Isaac Cavallero : Talmudic scholar. He be¬ 
gan the study of the Talmud at Salonica about 1630, 
and was a fellow-student of David Couforte (“Kore 
lia-Dorot,” ed. Cassel, 52b). He is probably not 
identical with the Isaac Ca veil ero who was a preacher 
at Venice in the second half of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and whose sermons were published by his rela¬ 
tive Judali ben Joseph Perez under the title “Nalial 
Etan 77 in tlie 44 Perah Lebanon ” (Berlin 1712). 

Bibliography : Azulai, Shcm ha-Gcdolim, ii. 121. 

L. G. 


3. Isaac de Don Shem-Tob Cavallero: Ital¬ 
ian scholar; son of Shem-Tob Cavallero; flour¬ 
ished at Venice at the end of the sixteenth and be¬ 
ginning of the seventeenth century. He was the 
author of “Orden de Oraciones” (Venice, prior to 
1583), an edition of the prayer-book according to 
the ritual of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, and 
containing the Hebrew text with a translation into 
the Spanish vernacular; a second edition, to which 
the 44 Declaracion de los Puntos” was appended, 
was published at Venice in 1622. The 44 Orden de 
Oraciones ” was placed upon tlie 44 Index Librorum 
Prohibitorum,” edited by Caspar a Quiroga (p. 69b,. 
Madrid, 1583). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.~Port.-Jud. pp. 37,. 
59, 60; Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii. 1279b; Steinschneider, Cat*. 
Bodl. Nos. 2123, 2404, 5328. 

J. M. W. L. 

4. Jacob Cavallero : Lived in Turkey about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and was corre¬ 
spondent of Jacob Berab and of Moses Trani (Con- 
forte, l.c. p. 37a). 

5. Jonas Cavallero*. Of Besalu; was an inti¬ 
mate friend of Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, the author 
of 1,4 Eben Bohan 77 (Touchstone). 

Bibliography; Moncitsschrift, xxviii. 549. 

6. Moses b. Jehiel Cavagliero: Physician;, 
died at Ancona, 1583. 

Bibliography: Revue Etudes Juives, iii. 236. 

7. Shealtiel b. Solomon Cavallero: Hebrew 
poet; lived at Salonica about tlie second half of the- 
sixteenth century, and was probably the son of Sol¬ 
omon Cavallero (No. 8). He is classed among the 
Hebrew poets by Gedaliah ibn Yahya. 

Bibliography : Carmoly. Jachia , p. 40. 

8. Solomon Cavallero: Lived at Salonica about 
1515; corresponded with Elijah Mizrahi and with 
Tam (Jacob) ibn Yahya (Couforte, l.c. pp. 83a et 
seq). It was for him, or for a contemporary mathe¬ 
matician of the same name living at Salonica, that 
Ephraim Mizrahi translated into Hebrew Georg 
Peurbach’s “Theorica Planctarum ” under the title 
“Tiorika lia-Nikra’ Mahalak ha-Eokabim.” 
Bibliography ; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uebers. p. 640. 

L. G. K. 

CAVES IN PALESTINE: By 44 me'arali” 
(myft) the Hebrew designates natural caves. The 
mountains of Palestine, which for the greater part 
are formations of soft limestone, abound in natural 
caves and grottoes. Most of these have developed 
from an initial fissure or crack in the rock, which, 
widening, in time became the channel of a subter¬ 
ranean stream. But as the latter changed its bed in 
the course of ) r ears, a large, dry, hollow passages ay 
was finally left. In many places the skill of man 
has completed the work of nature. This has been 
the case more particularly east of the Jordan, and 
especially in the Ilauran. In the latter district, ar¬ 
tificial caves are very numerous (see Wbtzstein, 
44 Reisebericht liber Hauran und Trachonitis, ” pp. 
22, 44 et seq., Berlin, 1860). 

These caves are historicall} 7 of the highest interest. 
Undoubtedly they served for the original habitations 
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of prehistoric man. In the cave where the Nahr-al- 
Knbir takes its rise, in the grottoes at the bridge 
across the river near its mouth, and 
Caves in again in the Ferre ja- grotto in the dis- 
Prehistoric trict of Kesrawan, etc.. Hint knives, ai- 
Times. row-heads, and fragments of pottery 
have been found, of essentially t lie same 
kind as those unearthed in Europe; while the re¬ 
mains of animals are largely of species that are now 
extinct or have disappeared from the region. This 
circumstance points to a time when the climatic 
conditions were evidently dillerent from those now 
prevailing; it presupposes a temperate, if not a 
semi-arctic, climate. Formerly it was the common 
opinion that the entire people of the llorites, who, 
anterior to and contemporaneously with the Edom¬ 
ites, inhabited the mountain of Seir (I)eut. ii. 12, 
22; Gen. xxxvi. 20), were troglodytes, their name 
being connected with -yin, “ hur ” (hole, .cave). It 
is not probable, however, that this may be applied to 
a whole people, and it is certainly more correct to 
identify 'Tin, “I.Iori,” with the Egyptian “Hum,” 
the designation of southern Syria. 

Caves were used: (a) as dwellings, and ( b ) as 
burial-places, (n) Even in historic periods, long 
after houses had become the common 
Caves in abodes, caves served, especially in time 
Historic of war, as places of refuge eras natural 
Times. fortresses (compare Josh. x. 1(5 cl scq .; 

Judges vi. 2; I Sam. xiii. 0; E/.ek. 
xxxiii. 27; 1 Maec. i. 5(5). Robbers made them their 
hiding-places; shepherds used them for folds, and as 
dwellings when the Hock was at large; and travelers 
rested in them at night. 

(h) The custom of using I he caves for burial-places 
dates irom the earliest times. The entrance was 
closed with large stones in order to protect the 
bodies against men and animals. Perhaps the best 
known of these burial-places is the Maohpelah cave 
at Hebron, which Abraham bought from the inhab¬ 
itants for a burial-plot for himself and his family 
(Gen. xxiii.). The descendants of David had their 
plot in the caves on Zion. Even to-day a large 
number of vaults in the rocks around Jerusalem 
show how wide-spread was this custom among the 
ancient inhabitants of Jerusalem (sec Biuiai,). 

Tradition locates the so-called Maehpelah cave 
in the eastern part of the present Hebron, on the 
edge of the valley, and the mosque 
Important which now stands there is supposed 
Caves in to enclose it. It is certain that this 
the Bible, refers to a holy spot of great antiquity, 
whose associations antedate Josephus 
(compare Buhl, “Geographic Palilstinas,” pp. 101 
ct m/.). There is some ditliculty in reconciling the 
jMaehpelah tradition with that of the Mamro oaks 
at Hebron, anil it. is not improbable that these two 
traditions date from different epochs (ib, pp. 100 ct 

SCfJ.). 

The cave of Makkedah (Josh. x. 10 cl mi.), where 
live kings are said to have hidden in the days of 
Joshua, is probably identical with one of the caves 
near the village Al-muglmr, southwest of Ekron. 
That of En-gedi, where the encounter between Saul 
and David occurred (I Sam. xxiv.), can not be defi¬ 
nitely located. On the old road northwest of En- 


gedi (I Sam. xxiv. 2) several caves may be seen to- 
day; e.ff., Maglmrat al-Nasraniyyah and Mnglmrat 
al-Sakf. It is probable (hat the cave of Adullam 
(DTiy myo) owes its name to a scribal error, the 
true reading of the passage, I Sam. xxii. 1, 4 being 
rrm*D or mso (compare I Sam. xxii. 1, 4 and II 
Sam. xxiii. IB, 14). 

k. <;. n. AY. N. 

CAYENNE or FRENCH GUIANA: An 
island of South America, and a town of the same 
name situated on this island that lies at the mouth 
of the Cayenne or Oyaque river, in the Atlantic. 

A hand of Jews settled in Dutch Guiana ns early 
as 1(514. They were chiefly immigrants from Hol¬ 
land, who had arrived two years before from Am¬ 
sterdam, under the lead of Isaac Ahoah and Moses 
Raphael de Aurii.Ait. After the capitulation of 
Recife Jan. 211, 1(554, when all Dutch possessions 
in South America, excepting Dutch Guiana, were 
ceded to Portugal, the Jews having supported 
Holland in the struggle for supremacy (1(523-54), 
were compelled to leave Bha/.ii., Many of them 
returned to their native country, whither their 
conquerors accorded them a safe-conduct; others 
migrated to New York or the West Indies, and 
the majority of them, under the captainship of 
David Nassy, a native Brazilian and a cultured and 
influential man, settled at Cayenne, in French 
Guiana. The direetorsof the West India Company, 
alive to the possibilities of such a colony, and eager 
to encourage Jewish settlements every where, granted 
them, under date of Sept. 12, 1(559, a most liberal 
Charter of Privileges (“Vrijhcden onder Exemp¬ 
tion”), wherein freedom of thought, liberty of con¬ 
science, and political autonomy were vouchsafed to 
the new colonists headed by David Nassy, who was 
the accredited representative of the company. This 
document, one of the most remarkable in American 
Jewish history, numbers 18 paragraphs and has been 
published at various times (see bibliography). At¬ 
tracted by these generous inducements, the colonists 
thrived, and encouraged their coreligionists in Hol¬ 
land and elsewhere to join them. In 1(5(50 one hundred 
and fifty-two Jewsof both sexes arrived from Leg¬ 
horn, Italy (on the Dili of Al) = August), and among 
them was the famous poet, historian, and littera¬ 
teur Don Miguel Levi de Barrios, who afterward 
visited the West Indies, where his wife Deborah 
died. The colony prospered for nearly live years, 
but owing to the constant wars between Holland and 
Portugal and to the frequent depredations of the 
French, the settlement was, on May 15, 1004, t rans¬ 
ferred to Surinam. Dutch Guiana, where it nour¬ 
ished for two centuries, with occasional interrup¬ 
tions. Among the “Articles and Conditions” of 
surrender, agreed upon and signed by the French 
and the Dutch, March 15, 1(5(54, when the island was 
ceded to France, wo read that the Jews stipulated, 
among other things, “ that the expenses incurred by 
the patron (patroon) and individuals of the Hebrew 
colony shall be repaid them,” and that they be 
given “the free and public exercise of their re¬ 
ligion.” 

It was on the Tie du Diablo, off the coast of Cay¬ 
enne, that Capt. Alfred Dreyfus was imprisoned. 




OKI)AHS OK LKHANON. 
(From a photograph by liontils.) 


raelile Universelle, ami at the age of eighteen was 
commissioned to establish and direct several primary 
schools in the East; namely, at Yolo in Thessaly 
(18(59), at Smyrna (1878), and at Tunis (1878-951). In 
each of these places he took part also in the organi¬ 
zation of the communities. At Tunis especially the 
ollleial organization of Judaism by the government 
of the French protectorate was his work. Since 
18951 he lias been in liuenos Ayres, Argentine llepub- 
lie, serving as a member of the administrative com¬ 
mittee of the colonization fund founded by the 
Huron Maurice de Ilirsch under the name of the 
Jewish Colonization Association. 


CEDAR (nx) *• A tree of the pine family fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the Old Testament, where the 
“ cedar of Lebanon ” is generally meant. The cedar- 
tree grows best in a high, dry, and sandy region, 
and it found these requirements in the northern part 
of Palestine in the Lebanon district. In this dis¬ 
trict there are to be seen trees that reach a girth 
measurement of no less than forty-two feet. The 
tree spreads its roots among the rocks, and thus 
secures a strong hold. From this hold the tree 
sometimes grows to a height of ninety feet, but this 
scarcely gives an idea of its size, for the cedar usu¬ 
ally grows horizontally, the limbs out from the 
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stem as well as the branches out from the limbs. 
The leaves are dark green, about an inch in length, 
and are evergreen; the shade they make is broad 
and dense. The wood of the cedar-tree is valuable 
for building purposes, since the oil in it prevents 
destruction by dry-rot and worms. Cedar-oil was 
used b} r the Romans for the protection of their 
manuscripts. 

Various were the uses to which cedar was put in 
Biblical times. It was used by Solomon in building 
the Temple (I Kings vi. 18), the inside of which was 
all of cedar, no stone being visible. On the outside, 
also, cedar was used (I Kings A'ii. 12). The altar 
was made of the same wood (I Kings vi. 20). Later on 
it was employed in building the Second Temple (Ezra 
iii. 7). From Ezek. xvxii. 5 it is clear that cedar was 
used in the making of masts. In religious service 
it was used in cleansing the leper (Lev. xiv. 4. 49, 51, 
52) and in the ceremony of the Red Heifer (Num. 
xix. 6). 

It is natural to find so striking a tree introduced 
as a favorite figure of the Biblical writers. A 
maiden describes her lover as a choice cedar (Cant, 
v. 15). Oftentimes a strong nation is compared to 
the cedar;for example, the Amorite (Amos ii. 9) and 
Assyrian (Ezek. xxxi. 8). In Zech. xi. 2 it is a syn- 
on}’m of u powerful.” The strength of the cedar as 
well as of the leviathan is brought out in Job xl. 
17. Another favorite figure is based on the luxuri¬ 
ance of the growth of the cedar. A flourishing land 
is evidenced by the presence of the cedar (Isa. xli. 
19); and the prosperity of the righteous is compared 
to it (Ps. xcii. 13 [A. V. 12]). 

In Num. xxiv. (j cedar is mentioned as growing 
beside water. This seems to be impossible; but it 
is to be noticed that the term “ cedar ” was applied 
very often to trees that were really not cedars. In 
Rosli lia-Shanah 23a the statement is made that 
the inhabitants of Palestine called ten different trees 
cedar. 

Bibliography : H. B. Tristran, Natural History of the Bihlc , 
pp. 341-344. 

J. JR. G. B. L. 

CEDRON: 1. Name of the brook Kidron as 
given in John xviii. 1. Near the stream was the 
garden in which Jesus was taken by the officials 
after he had been betrayed by Judas (see Kidron). 

2. A place mentioned in connection with Jamnia 
(the “Jabneli ” of II Chron. xxvi, 6) and fortified by 
Cendebeus at the command of Autioclms (I Macc. 
xv. 39). From Cedron as a base, Cendebeus began 
to ravage Judea. According to the account of Jo¬ 
sephus (“Ant.” xiii. 7, ^ 8), Simon Maccabeus, al¬ 
though at this time.quite old, himself led the attack 
and drove back Cendebeus; but, according to 
I Macc. xv. 39-41, xvi. 9, Simon delegated the com¬ 
mand to his sons Judas and John. Judas was 
wounded, but John continued the pursuit to Cedron 
and thence to Azotus (Ashdod). Cedron is perhaps 
the same as Gederoth (Josh. xv. 41; II Chron. 
xxviii. 18), and to be identified with the modern 
Katra, three and one-half miles southwest of Ekron, 
the modenPAkir. 

Bibliography: Buhl, Geographic cles Alten Palastina, p. 
188; Guerin, Judee , ii. 35 et sea. 

E. C. G. B. L. 


CELIBACY: Deliberate renunciation of mar¬ 
riage. In the Old Testament there is no direct ref¬ 
erence to the subject. The prophet Jeremiah was a 
celibate (Jer. xvi. 2). He seems to have regarded 
it as futile to beget offspring doomed to death in 
the impending national catastrophe (ib. iii. 4). The 
pessimistic author of Ecclesiastes, although no ad¬ 
mirer of woman (Eccl. vii. 26, 28), counsels '‘enjoy¬ 
ing life with a woman whom thou 3ovest ” * (ib. 
ix. 9). 

In post-Biblical literature Jewish opinion stands 
out clear and simple: marriage is a duty, and celi¬ 
bacy a sin. “The world was created to produce life; 
He created it not a waste, He formed it to be inhab¬ 
ited ” (Isa. xlv. 18; Git. iv. 5 = ‘Eduy. i. 13). “Be 
fruitful, and multiply” (Gen. i. 28) is taken as a 
command; marriage with a view to that end is a 
duty incumbent upon every male adult (according 
to some the duty devolves also upon woman; Yeb. 
vi. 8; Maimonides, “Yad,” Ishut, xv.; Sliulhan 
‘Aruk, JEbcn ha-'Ezcr, 1, 13). 

, Abstention from marital intercourse on the part 
of the husband exceeding a legitimate limit, which 
varies with the different occupations, may be taken 
by the wife as ground for a divorce (Ket. v. 6, 7). 
A single man who is past twenty may be compelled 
by the court to marry (Sliulhan ‘Aruk, l.c. i. 3). 
Isserles adds that this custom is obsolete. Excep¬ 
tion is made in favor of a student, who may post¬ 
pone marriage until a time when his education is 
I complete and beyond the possibility of being endan¬ 
gered by the cares incident to procuring a livelihood 
(ib. ; the source is Kid. 29b). “ He who is without a. 

wife is without joy, without blessing, without hap¬ 
piness, without learning, without protection, with¬ 
out peace; indeed, lie is no man; for it is written 
(Gen. v. 2), ‘ Male and female created He them, and 
called their name Man [A. V., “ Adam ”J ’ ” (Yeb. 02b, 
63a; Sliulhan ‘Aruk, l.c . 1 . 1 , note). “He who is 
not married is, as it were, guilty of bloodshed and 
deserves death; he causes the image of God to be 
diminished and the divine presence to withdraw 
from Israel ” (Yeb. 63b, 64a). 

The only known celibate among the rabbis of 
Talmudic times is Ben ‘Azzai, who preached mar¬ 
riage to others, but did not practise it himself. 
“Mv soul is fond of the Law,” he is reported as 
having said; “the world will be perpetuated by 
others” (Yeb. 63b). Regarding the passages which 
appear to indicate that Ben ‘Azzai was married 
(Ket. 63a; Sotah 4b), see Tosef., Ket. s.d. IVmS, and 
Yeb. 63b, s.v. D^prpcp. The excuse is recognized 
by the Sliulhan ‘Aruk (l.c, i. 4); it is by no means 
recommended to follow an example which, at best, 
is considered exceptional. According to Josephus 
(“ B. J.”ii. 8, § 2) marriage was repudiated by some 
of the Esscnes. Inasmuch as intercourse with 
woman was regarded as polluting, the aspiration to 
the highest degree of Levitical purity and sanctity 
may have led them to the rejection of marriage. 
There is nothing in Jewish literature to parallel 
Matt. xix. 12 in phraseology or motive (Dalman, 
“Worte Jesu,” p. 100). Paul’s views on celibacy 
may be found in I Cor. vii. See Asceticism, Es- 
senes. 

k. M. L. M. 
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CELSUS ( I ifaaog) ; Greek polemical writer against 
Christianity; flourished in the second century. He 
was the first pagan who denounced Christianity, 
and in his work, “The True Word” (Arfyor’A2?%), 
lie attempted not only to refute hut to ridicule the 
doctrines of Christianity. Although the work has 
been lost, large fragments of it are preserved in the 
apology of Christianity (“Contra Celsum,” in eight 
books) written by Origcn in answer to Celsus. An 
attempt was recently made by Keiin and jMutli to 
reconstruct the original from these fragments. On- 
gen was not clear as to the person of Celsus; he 
mentions two Epicureans by that name, one of 
whom was said to have lived under Nero and the 
other under Hadrian ; and it was against the latter 
that he directed his polemic. In designating his op¬ 
ponent by the opprobrious epithet of “Epicurean,” 
Origen was misled by his prejudice; for Celsus, ac¬ 
cording to his own teachings, was an eclectic, fol¬ 
lowing Plato and perhaps also Philo. Moreover, 
lie must have lived after Hadrian’s time, probably 
flourishing about 180 under Marcus Auielius (161— 
180), since he mentions the Marcionitesand the Mar- 
cellians. Lucian, who also denounced Christian¬ 
ity, dedicated to him his “Alexander, the Lying 
Prophet” (“Alex.” xxi.). 

In the first book of Celsus from which Origen took 
liis extracts, a Jew, introduced by Celsus, addresses 
Jesus; in the second book, the Jew 
Celsus and addresses his Jewish coreligionists who 
the Jews, have embraced Christianity; and in . 

the remaining six books Celsus speaks 
in his own person. All this shows, as Moslieim 
says, that Celsus miugled with the Jews, getting 
from them the story of the life and passion of Jesus. 
Yet the Jew introduced knew-so little about bis own 
religion as to describe it often incorrectly; hence his 
introduction in the work is merely a rhetorical de¬ 
vice, and Celsus himself is the speaker, promulga¬ 
ting opinions wliiclu he had heard or learned from 
Jews. Whether he reproduced mere verbal asser¬ 
tions of the Jew's (compare Origen, “Contra Cel¬ 
sum,” vi. §27, and Justin, “Dial, cum Tryph.” 
pp. 10, 17, 108), or information from written Jewish 
sources, can hardly be determined. Keiin believes 
that Tertnllian (“De Spect.” xxx.) had a written 
Jewish polemical work before him; but it is certainlj 
wrong to assume that Celsus used the Toledot 
Yesliu.” 

Celsus was by no means friendly to the Jews, re¬ 
garding them as slaves escaped from Egypt He 
denounced their history, especially that contained in 
Genesis, as foolish fables (iv. 5, § 2), affirming that 
sensible Jews and Christians look upon these things 
as allegories. He knew’tlie divine names Adonai 
and “ Sabaoth,” the rite of circumcision, and the com¬ 
mand against eating pork; and he ridiculed these and 
similar°hvws. Although understanding why the 
Jew’s should cling to their own law’s, lie thought 
Christians foolish for renouncing Hellenism in order 
to become converts to a false doctrine. . He com¬ 
pared the disputes of the Jew’s and Christians about 
the Messiah with the dispute about the shadow’ of 
the ass (iii. 1, § 2), and asked whether Moses or Jesus 
w’as right, since the latter countermanded wliat the 
former had ordained. 


It has been assumed that Celsus’ work contained 
material not to be found elsewhere; but he know r s 
no more than is found in the Gospels, as has been 
proved. All beyond this is merely an addition to 
wfliat lias been called the Jesus myths. 

Yet there are connections between Celsus and 
Judaism that must be emphasized; e.g he asserts that 
Jesus w as the illegitimate son of a certain Pantliera, 
and, again, that he had been a servant in Egypt, 
not wflien a child, as according to the New r Tes¬ 
tament, but when he w’as grown, and that he learned 
there the secret arts (i. 9, § 7). These statements aie 
frequently identical with those of the Talmud. 
Celsus might have heard this from the Jew’s; lie 
makes his Jerv say that he could tell more about 
Jesus if he chose. Origen, however, rightly explains 
this phrase as a rhetorical device (ii. 3, § 1). Celsus 
agreed with the Jew’s in the chief points of tlieir 
controversy with Christians, denying the. divinity 
of Jesus, declaring all the marvelous stories about 
him to be fables similar to those of Greek mythol¬ 
ogy, and saying that the Jews were right in refusing 
to accept Jesus, especially as he w r as betraj ed even 
by his own disciples, and left helpless into the hands 
of his enemies. 

Origen had no single historic fact to oppose to 
Celsus’ assertions; he too knew only wffiat the Gos¬ 
pels recount, but he interpreted them 
Origen. as a faithful Christian, and explained 
' allegorically even the difficult passages 
in the Old Testament. Celsus gave all the ideas on 
miracles, angelology, and demonology current at his 
time even among the Jew’s; so that his treatise is 
important also for the study of Judaism. 


Bibliography : J. L- Mosheim, Orioenes von dev Train licit da 
ChristUchen Religion Wider den Welt weiscn Celsus, Ham- 
Lur", 1745 (bibliography of earlier literature in the Preface), 
Richard* von der Aim, Die TJrtheilc Heidnisclier und Ju- 
dischcr Sch riftsteller liber Jesus urnl 
Toincir isfu • Tli Keiin. Celsus TI ahres Troll, Zunch, loio, 
J. Fr. S. Mutli, Der Kampf dcs Heldniseben PMlosophen 
cams Gegcn das Clirislcntlnmu Mayence, .1899 : Ch. Th. 
Crutwell. A Litemw Histom of Early Chi'lUiamtu, Lon¬ 
don, 1893; Krauss, Leben Jesu nacli Jud.Quellciu Index. 
s.v., Berlin, 1902. 


CEMETERY: A place lor the burial of the 
dead. The word “cemetery” is derived from the 
Greek KoiuijrinHov, “ the place where the dead sleep 
(from Kotuau (“ to sleep ’), used of the dead in I Kings 
S i. 43 . LXX.: II Mace. xii. 45; Ecclus. (Siraeli) 
xlvi. 19, xlviii. 13; Matt, xxvii. 53; I Cor. xv. 20, 
and is applied almost exclusively to Jewish and 
Christian graveyards (see Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl. 
vii 11, 13; “Apost. Const.” vi. 30; aud Herzog- 
Hatiek “ Real-Encyc.” s.v. “ Koimeterien ”). In He¬ 
brew it is variously termed: nropn iTJ (“the place 
of sepulchers,” Nell. ii. 3; Sauli. vi. 5), JV3 

(“ house of eternity ”; “long home,” Eccl. xn. o, A. 
V.), oryvby fl’J (Eccl. R. x. 9; Targ. Isa. xln. 11; 
Yer. AL. K. i. 80b), and D"n ITO (“house of the liv¬ 
ing,” after Job xxx. 23 and Isa. xxvi. 19). The 
modern euphemistic name is “the good plaeey 
and among Polish-Russian Jews “the pure place/ 
Eon-Jewish names are; “hortus Juda-orum” (gar¬ 
den of the Jews), probably from the trees surround¬ 
ing the graves (Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the 
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Middle Ages,” p. 77); “mons Judaicus” (Jewish 
hill; Berliner, “Gesch. der Juden in Horn,” ii. 14); 
and “ Juden-Sand ” or “ Sandliof ” (sand-yard.) 

The ancient law (see Burial) required' the burial- 
place to be at least fifty ells distant from the near¬ 
est house (B. B. ii. 9); the place for the cemetery 


At times, however, the cemetery was at a great 
distance from the town (Berliner, l.c .; Abrahams, 
l.e.). In fact, it was frequently the case that many 
townships (0*318* = “settlements ”) had one ceme¬ 
tery in common. The London cemetery was the only 
one in England up to 1177; the Hamburg Jews had 



The Old Cemetery of the Community of Frankfort-on-tiie-Mai.v. 

(From a photograph.) 


was therefore selected as remote as convenient 
from the city (Luke vii. 12). In Talmudical times 
the tombs were either in caves—hence 
Site. NJTvyft, frequently the name for a cem¬ 
etery (M. Iy. 17a; B. M. 85a; B. B. 
58a)—or hewn out of rocks; and the site was marked 
by a 'whitewashed stone (jPV? Slick, i. 1) to warn 
passers-by against Levitical impurity. Mauso¬ 
leums, Monuments, and inscribed Tombstones, 
though not unknown, were exceptional. In the 
Middle Ages the Jewish cemetery was as a rule sit¬ 
uated at the extreme end of the ghetto, the hospital 
and other communal buildings being frequently 
erected in the neighborhood. The limited area often 
made it necessary to inter bodies above those pre¬ 
viously buried; and thus the rule became general to 
leave a space of six hand breadths between them 

(Tur Yoreh De‘ah, 368, after Ilai Gaon, and Sifte 
Cohen to Yoreli De'ah, 362, 4). 

The Jewish cemetery in London in 1285 was 
within the city walls and was surrounded by a 
protective wall (Abrahams, l.c. p. 78), as was one 
in Rome (Berliner, l.c. i. 14; compare idem, ii. 62). 


bury their dead in Altona; the Amsterdam‘Jews, 
in Ouderkerk (Scliudt, “Mcrkwurdigkeiten,” vi. 38, 
$2; Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin England,” p. 62)* 
the Jews of both upper and lower Bavaria, in Re¬ 
gensburg (Berliner, “ Aus dem Leben 
Medieval der Deutschen Juden im Mittelalter,” 
Cemeteries, p. 118); and the municipalitv often 
imposed a tax for the right of burial 
(Stobbe, “ Recbtsverhaltnis.se (l(‘r Juden,” p. 21). 

In ancient times the cemeteiy was a necropolis 
consisting of family sepulchers, and common burial- 
grounds, in which criminals had special sections as¬ 
signed to them (Sanh. vi. 5; compare “the potter ; s 
field,” Matt, xxvii. 7). In the Middle Ages the 
area was often limited, but the dead were as a rule 
buried in aro\v(Yai'i* Bacharach, Response*.. No. 539). 
Rabbis and men of distinction were placed in a spe¬ 
cial row (see Fcuchtwang, in Kaufmann Gedenk- 
bucb, p. 370; and Holdiieim). On the other hand, 
baptized Jews and persons of evil repute, as well 
as suicides, were buried in a corner outside of.the 
line (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ah, 345 and 362). 
In regard to the direction in wJiich the head was 

















Ulrich, “JiidiBche GeKcliichle lu tier Schweiz/’ 1108.) 
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placed custom differed: some preferred it toward the 
east; others toward the west or south; others, again, 
toward the exit of the cemetery (see Horowitz, “In- 
schriften dcs Alton Friedhofs,” Introduction, iii.). 
Each cemetery had, as a rule, a place for the ablution 
of the dead, called the Taharati House, in which 
the prayers were also recited and the Hakkafot 
made. Adjacent to this hall or house lived the keep¬ 
er, whose duty it was to watch the cemetery to pre¬ 
vent profanation. 

In Talmudic times the cemetery was visited on 
fast-days for the sake of offering prayer at the graves 
of the departed, “in order that they may intercede 
in behalf of the living” (Ta‘an. 16• Yer. Ta‘an. ii. 
Coa: compare Sotali 34b); and this remained the cus- 



Tiie Jewish Cemetery, 

(From Joseph Pennell, “The Jew at Home,' 


ing of graves with flowers (see the report of a bitter 
controversy in Low’s “Ben Chananjah,” 1358, pp. 
433-442). A singular custom in the Middle Ages 
permitted first-born animals, which were held too 
sacred for private use (Yoreh Do‘ah, 309, 1), to pas¬ 
ture in the cemetery (Scliudt, l.c. vi. 8, 39). Oil the 
other hand, the cemetery was an object of fear and 
superstition, inasmuch as it was regarded as the 
dwelling-place of spirits and demons (Isa. lxv. 4; 
Matt, viii. 28), and dangerous to remain in overnight 
(Hag. 3b; Nid. 17a); wherefore cabalists deprecated 
the idea of women—who since Eden’s days have had 
a special predilection for the archfiend—visiting the 
cemetery. 

On entering a cemetery the following benediction 



Brody, Austria. 

by permission of D. Appleton & Co.) 


tom throughout the Middle Ages (see Isserles, Simi¬ 
an ‘Aruk, Oral; Hayyim, 459, 10, and 481, 4; 

Schudt, l.c. vi. 38, 78; Berliner, l.c. pp. 
Sacredness 118 et seq.). Any occupation showing 
of the disregard of the dead, such as eating. 
Cemetery, drinking, profane work, even the 
wearing of tallit and tefillin, or the use 
of a scroll of the Law, is forbidden in the cemetery; 
nor may the vegetation growing there, or the ground 
itself, be used for private purposes (Meg. 29a; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 367, 3-4, and 368). The 
non-use of the grass, however, often led to total neg¬ 
lect of the cemetery, which gave it a very dreary 
aspect not at all in keeping with its original design. 
In Talmudic times great care was bestoAved upon 
the cemetery; so that the saying became current. 

Jhe JeAvish tombs are fairer than royal palaces” 
(Sanh. 96b; compare Matt, xxiii. 29, and Scliiirer, 
Gesch. ” 3d ed., iii. 14). Orthodox rabbis in modern 
times, hoAvever, have strongly objected to the deck- 


is to be recited: “Blessed be the Lord our God, 
King of the Uni Averse, avIio created you in justice, 
avIio maintained and supported you in justice, avIio 
caused you to die in justice, and avIio recorded the 
number of you all in justice, and avIio is sure to re¬ 
suscitate you in justice. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
avIio revivest the dead” (Ber. 58b). Compare an 
older and milder version in Yer. Ber. ix. 13, and 
Tosef., Ber. vi. 5: “Blessed be He avIio recordeth 
the number of you all. He shall judge you all, 
and He shall raise you all. Blessed be He avIio is 
faithful in His word, the Reviver of the Dead.” 
Compare also Pesik. R, ed. Buber, 46b, and Baer’s 
“ ‘A bod at 1 Israel,” p. 586. For other prayers com¬ 
posed later, see “Ma'abar Yabbok,” compiled by 
Aaron Berechiali of Modena; L. Landshuth, VJD 
D"n "IS3D1 pa' -D]/D o4in upa. Berlin, 1867; and 
B.JI Ascher, “TheBook of Life,” 4th ed., London, 
1874. A manual of prayers and devotional readings 
upon visiting the cemetery Avas prepared by the 
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5ew York Board of Jewish Ministers, and published 
(1898) under the title of “The Door of Hope.” 

The fate of their cemeteries forms one of the most 
tragic chapters in the tragic history of the Jewish 
people. Every massacre of the living was, as a rule, 
followed by furious attacks on the dead in their 
graves and by a wanton spoliation of the tombstones. 
Graveyards, though regarded as asylums by the 
pagan Roman and Teuton alike, were not sacred 


tered tombstones and of graveyards long concealed 
from sight, have brought considerable material to 
lio*ht, with which the historian is enabled to lecon- 
struct in part the history of “ those that sleep in the 
dust” and to revive their memory. See Catacombs 
and Tombstone Inscriptions. 


■rthttographt j Zunz, Z. G. 1. 390 et seq.i Rapoport, in 
K Lieben, Ch&'Ed; Bliss, Excavations at grwimw 
230 London, 1898; I. Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle 
Ages, pp. 77 et seq.; Z. Frankel’s and Holdheim s opinions m 



PART OF THE CEMETERY OF THE EMANU-EL CONGREGATION, AT SALEM FIELDS, NEW YORK. 

(From a photograph.) 


enough in the eyes of the numerous mobs to serve 
as a last refuge for the martyr race during the cen¬ 
turies of persecution. Old selihotand 
Traffic Hate many eye-witnesses, quoted in Zunz, 
of Jewish “Z. G.” pp. 396-401, tell the same 
Cemeteries, sad story of the Jewish cemeteiies. 

Most of the tombstones were scattered 
about the cities and used for building and other 
purposes; and only occasionally were the lines 
of an inscription recorded by the historian. Theie 
is consequently little hope that the history of the old 
Jewish communities will ever, like that of buried 
cities of old, be unearthed. Nearly every trace of 
the ancient cemeteries and settlements lias been wan¬ 
tonly effaced. Still, a few scanty records saved 
here and there, and occasional discoveries of scat- 
ill.—41 


Freund’s Zur Judcnfrage in Deutschland, 1843, i. 266-371; 
Theodore Reinach Judcici in Dictionnaire des Aritiquites 
towxmes etBomains, p. 634; Stobbe, Judenin Deutsch- 
Tancl^ 1866 pp 146, 169, 269; Aronius. Begestenzur Ge- 
SehtederJudenJos. 313a, 603; Scherer, Die Beclxtsver- 
liilltnissc der Judenin Deutscli-Oestcrreiclusclicn Louden, 

FonheoWeHnscriptions of PalesUrie. Syria, 

Rome, and the Crimea, see the literature m Schurer, 

3d ed i 28-31; compare also M. Schwab, Bepci ton e. 
f/vEpitaphes, Paris, 1900; Jewish Encyclopedia, i. o09b. 

For Al'tona-Hamburg-Gluckstadt.: Grunwald, Portugiesen-Qrii- 

her auf Deutschcr Erde, Hamburg, 1902. t> 

1851; and De Castro, Keurvan Leyden, 1 . 

berg, DU2N mm?, Drohobicz, 189i. 

For Curasao: J. M. Corcos, Jews in Ourajr^ 

For Dijon: Gerson, in Bev. Et. Juives , vi —^ et seq. 
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For Dubtio: P. Pesis, Die Stadt Diibno , Cracow, 1902. 

For Frankfort-oii-the-Main: Horowitz, Inschriften dcs Alten 
Fncdhots , Fran kf ort-on-tlie-Main, 1901. 

For Fiirtli, etc.: Brann, in Kaufmann-Gcdenkbuclu pp. 385 
et scq.i Breslau, 1900; Buchler, ib. pp. 451 ct seq .: Karpe- 
les, ib. p. oOo. 

^°L_ ( 7 erona • Fita, Lap Idas Hebreas dc Geronci , Gerona, 

lb< 1. 

For Grodno: Friedensteiu, *r»y, Wilna, 18S0. 

For Jerusalem : Frumkin, Snide* pN\ Wilna, 1873; and A. L. 

Brisk, ppinD PpSn, Jerusalem, 1901 ct scq. 

For Lancaster, Pa.; Publications Am. Jew . Hist. Soc.Ax 29 
ct scq. 

For Lemberg: G. Suchostaw, znp raXD, 1863-1869; andS. Buber, 
DIP 'C’JN. 

For Lublin: Nissenbaum, ornmn nmpS Lublin, 1899. 

For Macon: Loeb, in Rev. Et. Jitives , V. 104. 

For Mayence: Salfeld, Martijrologium , p. 428. 

For Newport: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. vi. 61 67-A 
P. Mendes, in Rhode Island Hist. Magazine , vi. 84-105 
For New York: Daly, Settlement of the Jews in North A me?- 
icu, pp. 34-44; Janvier, In Old New York , New York, 1894 
lor Nikoisburg; Feuciitwang, in Kaufmann-Gcdenkbuch. 

For Nuremberg: Selmdt, JlidischeMcrkwiirdigkeiten. 

For Philadelphia: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. i. 20- H 
Morais, The Jews of Philadelphia , pp. 200-205. 

For Philadelphia and Richmond: Publications Am. Jew. Hist. 
Soc. vi. 107 ct scq. 

For Prague :K. Lieben, ij? Prague, 1856; S. Hock, Die 
Familien Prag's , Presburg, 1892; M. Popper, Inschriften 
dcs Alton Prager Juclcn Friedhofes , Braunschweig, 1893* 
B. Foges, Alter th timer dev Prager Josef stadt, Prague, 1882.’ 
For Presburg: Weisz, P'j Paks, 1900. 

For Rome: Vogelstein and Rieger, Gcsch. cler Juden in Rom , 
l. 49; Berliner, Gcsch. clcr Judcn in Rom , passim. 

For Segovia: Bolctin , ix. 265 ct seq. 

For Seville: F. Fita, in Bolctin , xvii. 174-184. 

For Switzerland: J C. Ulrich, Sammlung Jildischcr Ge- 
schichten , Zurich, 1770. 

For Toledo : S. D. Luzzatto, p“or mx, Prague, 1841. 

For Triest: A. Luzzatto, cmsk Sj, Triest, 1851. ’ 

For Venice: A. Berliner, D'jdn nvn\ Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1881 (continued in the annual Sx-cn iii., cols. 573-586) 

F A ' Inscliriften dcs Alten Jlidisclien 

Fneclhofs, Vienna, 18oo, 

For Warsaw: S. Jewnin, D'sSij? rrim, Warsaw, 1882, 

For Wilna: S. Fuenn, njDNj nnp, Wilna, 1860; H. N. Ma«-gid 
-pj,\ ib. 1900 et seq. ° ' ’ 

For Worms: L. Lewysohn, Dipnx dvpdi Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 18oo; Wolf, Gcsch. der Juden in Worms , p. 81, Breslau 


The mnlitali was, as a rule, not used to burn in¬ 
cense. From the documents, as now incorporated 
in the Pentateuch, it appears that only on the 
golden altar, or, as it is also called, “the inner altar,” 
could incense be olfered (Ex. xxx. 1-7; xl. 26, 27) 
The critical school has indeed contended that the 
inner or golden altar was not recognized in earlier 
times. But this does not weaken the evidence of the 
documents to the effect that in post-exilic periods 
censers were not proper utensils for the burning of 
incense. The story of Koralr s adherents (Num. xvi 
17. IS), as well as Ezek. viii. 11, proves that in the 
opinion of the later days the use of the mahtah for 
this purpose was regarded in the light of an illegal 
profanation. 

But the mahtah was used in conveying incense to 
the altar. An exception to this was iu the ritual for 
the Day of Atonement. The high priest filled the 
censer with coals from the altar and, placing upon 
them a handful of incense, caused the smoke to 
| cover the mercy-seat of the Ark in the Holy of Holies 
(Lev. xvi. 12, 13). These “pans” were of bronze, 
silver, and gold. Mishnali Tamid v. 5 indicates that 
those in the Temple were complicated in construc¬ 
tion and of costly material (see also Yoma 43b). 

: der B ibliseh cn Arch doing ic, 

tiansmted by Christie and Cusin, Edinburgh, 1888; Winer 
7f‘ ^3; Cook, Exodus , note on Ex. xxvii. 3, in 

the Bible Commentary. Scribner’s, New York, 1S98; No- 
wack, Biblisehe ArchCiologic ; commentaries of Knobel and 
Dillmann to Exodus. 

B. D.-E. Cr. I-I. 


CENSER : An implement shaped like a bowl or 
a pan, intended for the burning of incense. In the 
English Bible the term is employed indiscriminately 
to render two Hebrew words which seem to have 
denoted different objects. One of these words, “ mik- 
teret,” occurs only three times (once in the variant 
mekatterot, ” II Cliron. xxx. 14). This, according to 
its etymology, indicated a censer which was among 
the appointments of the Temple required for the per¬ 
formance of holy offices. The other word, “mah¬ 
tah,” is mentioned in the Bible twenty-one times. 
In the English version it is rendered thirteen times 
as “censer,” four times as “fire-pan,” three times as 
“ snuff-dishes, ” and once as “ snuffer. ” Derived from 
the loot hatali ” (to gather together coal or ashes), 
it was probably the name of various contrivances 
intended to remove the ashes or to carry live coals. 
Dillmann and Knobel contend that it was the 
saucer in which the snuffers were deposited. In 
Ex. xxv. 38 it stands for ladles used to remove the 
burnt portion of the wick (see Rashi on the pas¬ 
sage). These may have been of small size. The 
larger ones in connection with the altar for burnt 
offerings (Ex. xxvii. 3; Hum. xvii, 3 et seq.) may 
more properly be rendered by “fire-pans.” From 
Mishnah Kelim ii. 3, 7 it is evident that various forms 
of these were known; some being open without 
rims, while others, designated as “ complete, ” were 
provided with raised rims. 


CENSORSHIP OF HEBREW BOOKS : Cen¬ 
sorship is the regulation, first decreed by the Church 
and then carried out either by tliat institution or 
by the state, whereby books (both manuscript and 
printed) were examined for the purpose otascertain- 
ing whether they contained heretical or other objec¬ 
tionable passages. Upon this examination depended 
the conditions under which a book might be used or 
printed, or its condemnation. If a book was uncon¬ 
ditionally rejected, it was laid under the ban, and 
all copies that could be found were destroyed. ’ If a 
book was authorized conditionally, all the words 
and passages that the authorities found objection¬ 
able had to be expunged, being either omitted en- 
tiiely in works that were about to be printed, or 
rendered illegible in those that had already been set 
I up. Censorship, however, as regards the books of 
the Jews, is generally taken to mean only the revi¬ 
sion, expurgation, or purification (pipr) of the text 
undertaken in Italy by persons appointed by the 
Inquisition. 

The word “censura,” in the sense of objection to 
questionable passages, is found from the middle of 
the fifteenth century. “ Censor ” was 
The Words the title of the official appointed by 
“ Censura ” the Church to decide, after examina- 
and (( Cen- tion, whether a book was beyond all 
sor.” revision, and hence would have to be 
prohibited, or whether it could be re¬ 
vised and allowed to circulate after expurgation. 
But for the examination of Hebrew books before 
printing there were no censors, in the exact mean¬ 
ing of. the word, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Such censors, employed by the state, 
are not found before tlie second half of the eight- 
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eentli century, and then not in Italy, the chief seat 
of censorship, but in the territory of Austria. Since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century they are 
met with in Russia also. The description “ censor ” 
is not once found added to the signature in the 
numerous certificates of censorship of Hebrew books 
that have come down from Italy; but “reviser” 
(“revedetor,” 1557; “reveditor,” 1597; “riveditore” 
and “ revisore ” in the seventeenth century) is the 
usual title, and, as an exception, “expurgator” 
(1627). It would be more correct, therefore, to 
speak of the “ revisers ” than of the “ censors ” of 
Hebrew books in Italy. The three converts ap¬ 
pointed by the bishop of Mantua to revise the He¬ 
brew books are only occasionally (and then in¬ 
correctly) designated as “censores,” in a document 
dated Aug. 27, 1595 (printed by Stern, “Urkund- 
liclie Beifcrage, ” No. 158). Evidently none of them 
ever bore the title “censor” or added it to his 
signature. 

There was no censorship for Hebrew books ap¬ 
pointed and authorized by the Church as such. For 
even after a most careful expurgation 
No Cen- the books of the Jews were not to be 
sorship given such ecclesiastical authority as 
Proper. was conferred upon non-Jewish works 

when revised and certified by censors. 
Therefore the persons employed to examine the 
Hebrew books were not considered by the Church as 
censors in the full meaning of the word. 

The censors (using the term in its common accept¬ 
ance) proceeded as follows: The Hebrew books were 
demanded from their Jewisli possessors in the name 
of the Inquisition, and were handed over to the local 
office. Concealment of books was rigorously pun¬ 
ished, not only by seizure of the books and by large 
fines, but, under certain circumstances, also by 
imprisonment and by confiscation of property. The 
books collected were examined by the appointed re¬ 
visers, who destroyed the interdicted ones, and pun¬ 
ished their possessors, The objectionable books 
were then expurgated and restored to their owners 
with a certificate of censorship. The Jews had to 
provide the costs of the censorship; that is, the pay¬ 
ment of the revisers. It was forbidden, on pain of 
heavy punishment, to restore the expurgated words, 
or to supply the missing passages between the lines 
or in the margins. 

All passages which, in the opinion of the revisers, 
contradicted the doctrines, regulations, or customs 
of the Christian Church, or contained 
Objec- blasphemies, heresies, or errors, were 
tionable condemned. Thus they rendered illeg- 
Phrases ible in Hebrew books any account of 
and Pas- Christians and baptized Jews, clericals 
sages. or heretics, the uncircumcised, Judrc- 
ophobes, or observers of strange rites 
(«Yrt JTTQJJ unless the context showed unmis¬ 

takably that only the idolatry of antiquity, and not 
Christianity, could be intended. They also expur¬ 
gated all references to Judaism as the one true relig¬ 
ion in contrast to all the others; all mention of the 
Messiah to come; any passages of Scripture in¬ 
terpreted apologetically in favor of Judaism, or ■ 
polemically in an anti-Christian sense; all compli¬ 
mentary epithets (as, for instance r pHV, = i 


; “pious,” “holy”) when applied to the Jewish race, 
to a Jewish community, or to individual Jews, espe¬ 
cially to Jewish martyrs (in the Latin edition of 
Benjamin of Tudela’s “Itinerary,” expressions like 
“bonse, felicis,” or “probanda? memories,” etc., fol¬ 
lowing the names of rabbis; “honesti viri,” follow¬ 
ing “ Judiei ”; “sacra ” before “synagoga,” etc., are 
also condemned by the papal index of 1612). The 
revisers also deleted any reflection on non-Jews and 
non-Jewish matters, or even a commendation of 
Jews or Judaism, that could be construed into a re¬ 
flection on the opposite parties; all expressions like 
•’ll. Dm Wi, pD, nyunn rvota (“ wicked king¬ 
dom ” “ sectarian, ” “ Roman, ” “ Edom, ” “ stranger ”), 
that really or apparently referred to Christians 
and Christianity; all mention of the word YlD^n 
("Talmud”) or of the euphemistic phrase nin ow 
(“may his dignity be exalted”; usually applied to 
rulers), and similar expressions, when appended to 
the names of non-Christian rulers. 

The words to be expurgated were scored through 
more or less heavily with pen and ink, and some¬ 
times were rendered quite illegible by means of cross- 
lines. In consequence of this heavy crossing with 
acid ink, the paper in the course of time frequently 
crumbled, as was especially the case with prayer- 
books, Bible commentaries, and liturgic works, 
wherein many so-called anti-Christian passages were 
treated with unusual severity. At the same time, 
in many other cases, the ink of the expurgator has 
in the course of centuries gradually faded and re¬ 
vealed the original text. The application of print¬ 
ing-ink, to render the passage com- 
Proceed- pletely and permanently illegible, 
mgs in seems to have been an invention of 
Detail. nineteenth-century censorship. Occa¬ 
sionally the objectionable passage 
was emended, not by being stricken out, but by 
the addition of one or more words, such as after 

(ntol D-DDID “wor¬ 

shipers of the stars and constellations ”), in order to 
exclude any possibility of applying the word 
to the holy images of the Christians. Sometimes a 
totally unobjectionable word was substituted for that 
erased by the reviser; thus, instead of vjj, that might 
be referred to the Christians, was inserted the word 
WD (“Cuthean”) or (“ Babylonian ”); and for 

mt mny, abbreviated into (“strange rite”), 
which might also mean Christianity, Tvas substituted 
D'Wx muy, abbreviated (“idolatry ”). Still, 
such emendations can hardly have been made by the 
Christian revisers, on account of the trouble con¬ 
nected therewith; they were probably undertaken 
by the Jewish owners themselves, either under com¬ 
pulsion or as a precaution. From the end of the 
sixteenth century, wdienever a large part of the text 
of a folio, of a page, or even of a column was con¬ 
sidered objectionable, the reviser, not taking the 
trouble to strike out the several expressions and 
passages, preferred to deal summarily by cutting or 
tearing out the whole folio or a part of it. This ex¬ 
plains for example the absence of several folios from 
the middle (ch. iii., § 25) of Joseph Albo’s “ ‘Ikkarim ” 
in most of the Italian copies of the first three editions. 

In several cases it has been definitely stated that 
the revisers lightened their work either by correcting 
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only one copy of each book, and using that as a pat¬ 
tern for all the other copies of the same edition, or 
by employing the so-called “ Index Expurgatorius ” 
(plp'tn “lQD), a list of passages to be expunged, 
prepared either by themselves or other experts. 

When the work of expurgation was finished, a 
short certificate by the censor, in Latin or in Italian, 
occasionally in Hebrew, or in Italian 

Censor’s and Hebrew, was affixed to the last 
Certificate, page of the book, or sometimes to the 
title-page. The oldest censor’s note 
extant is as follows: “1555 Die 10. dec[em]bris 
Reuisus per Dfominum] Jac[obu]m Geraldini co- 
miss[arium] ap[ostoli]cum. Ctesar Belliossus Curia 
Ep[iscopa]l[i]s Bonon[iensis] et dicti D[omini] 
Comiss[arii] not{a]r[ius] uicarfius],” which may 
be translated: “Dec. 10, 1555, Jac. Geraldini, apos¬ 
tolic commissioner, revised this book and Osar 
Belliossus, notary (and vicar ?) testified to this by 
his signature to the bishop of Bologna and to the 
above mentioned commissioner. ” There is a similar 
endorsement of the episcopal notary at Reggio made 
in 1556 by order of the above-mentioned apostolic 
and ducal commissioner Geraldini. 

The earliest censor's certificates (and even those 
as late as 1604) were formulated, at the request or 
with the consent of the ecclesiastical authority, by 
the notaries or the vicars of the Inquisition, who 
sometimes added the information .that the inquisitor 
N. N. authorized the book, and that ho (the notary 
or vicar) signed by order or in the place of the former. 
Toward the end of the sixteenth century, and less 
often during the seventeenth, the local inquisitor 
signed alone, sometimes adding a statement to the 
effect that he had commissioned the reviser N. N. 
to look through the book. In 1594 a reviser (Ilip- 
politus Ferrarensis of Cremona) testified to the ef¬ 
fect that the book revised by him had been passed 
by the Inquisition with the permission of the vicar 
A. N. A double signature to the same revision is 
also often found; as, for example, that of the reviser 
commissioned by the Inquisition, and below it that 
of the inquisitor by whom the order was given (end 
of the sixteenth century, at Turin); or that of the 
reviser, and below it that of the notary (1600). 

Beginning with 1557, censors’ certificates of the 
reviser—who sometimes adds that he has revised 
the book by order of the inquisitor (1590, 1622; 
Ancona, 1629) or of the Inquisition (1687)—are 
found side by side with these censors’ certificates 
signed on the authority of the Inquisition by its 
officials, which, however, were declared inadmissi¬ 
ble by the Roman Curia from the end of the six¬ 
teenth century. Sometimes, instead of the signa¬ 
ture of the reviser himself, that of another person 
occurs (1622), with the remark that the revision has 
been undertaken b} r order of the appointed cor¬ 
rector, N. N., or that the book has been revised by 
another in the presence of the signer, by order of the 
Inquisitor. A curious eptry of the year 1566 is 
found, to the effect that Rabbi Judah ha-Dani revised 
the book with the permission of the Inquisitor of 
Alexandria, Vincentio Perera. The books revised 
at Mantua in 1597 often have the signatures of two 
revisers, Domenico Irosolomitano and Alessandro 
Scipione. In most cases, however, the expurgation 


is testified to by one signature only, often containing 
merely the name of the expurgator, but occasionally 
other matter, as date, place, the nature of work done 
(correction, expurgation, revision, seldom approba¬ 
tion), and details of the commission (middle of six¬ 
teenth century): Vittorio Eliano, baptized grandson 
of the famous grammarian Elijah Levita of Venice 
wrote: “ De ordine dei Essecutori contra la Blastema ” 
(by order of the Executive Commission against Blas¬ 
phemy); others wrote: “1622, by order and in the 
name of the bishop ”; “ 1623, by the order of Rome ”; 
" 1683, by order of the archbishop of Urbino”; “ 1754,' 
by order of the magister Sacri Palatii. ” The’follow- 
ing protest, written in 1640-41 by the corrector Giro¬ 
lamo da Durallano, in the name of the possessor of the 
book is an exception: 

1DSTD Dnm-I, probably meaning that expressions 
of disdain (ni^3, probably misspelled for ni^p) 
have been applied mot to Christians, but to idol 
worshipers. Once, in 1754, in addition to the cer¬ 
tificate of the reviser, Peruzzotti, there occurs a 
warning to the owner of the book (who has affixed 
his signature thereto), that the restoration of the 
erased words is forbidden on pain of a fine of 100 
scudi. 

As the censorship of Hebrew works was never 
given an authoritative character, the Church refu¬ 
sing any responsibility for conscien- 
Renewed tious expurgation, books that had 
Revision, once been revised and attested could 
be again demanded for censorship, 
either by the Inquisition of another place, or even 
by the same local Inquisition. Frequently books 
are found containing five different censors’ certifi¬ 
cates within half a century; hence it is evident that 
the certificate of expurgation was by no means 
equivalent to an ecclesiastical sanction of the expur- 
gated book. The repeated domiciliary visits and re¬ 
visions of books in the sixteenth century may have 
been due to the suspicion that some Jews owned 
prohibited books, such as Talmud treatises. But 
even after experience had shown how groundless 
these suspicions were, the authorities did not cease 
to demand Hebrew books. Even works published 
with the permission of the authorities (“ con liccnza 
dei superior! ”), and, hence, examined and sanctioned 
before printing, had to be produced again and again 
for purposes of censorship. Furthermore, the con¬ 
scientiousness of the earlier revisers was sometimes 
doubted; and they were openly accused of super¬ 
ficiality and negligence in correcting, of unreliabil¬ 
ity, and even of bribery. It became evident at each 
new revision that, in spite of the censor’s certificate, 
many books had, either accidentally or intentionally, 
been left wholly or almost intact: for, on the one 
hand, much offensive matter had not been expunged; 
and, on the other, many erased passages had been 
restored by means of chemicals or had been written 
in the margin, the severe interdiction notwithstand¬ 
ing. . One local inquisition distrusted the other; one 
inquisitor, his predecessor; all mistrusted the bap¬ 
tized revisers and the Jewish owners. This dis¬ 
trust, increased by repeated denunciations and by 
the prevailing inclination to harass the Jews, led in 
Italy to repeated domiciliary visits and to the con¬ 
fiscation or renewed expurgation of Hebrew books 
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in the old territory of the Pontifical States in l;o3 
and 1754. This last extensive book-inquisition 
marked the end of expurgatorial censorship in Italy. 

The rules followed in the expurgation became 
more and more stringent as time went on. The re¬ 
visers up to the end of the sixteenth century were 
much more lenient than those who came after; and 
the latter, again, were not so rigorous as the revisers 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. A list 
of the general rules to be observed in expurgating 
Hebrew books is found in the preface to the 7ED 
Dipnn, of which (as now known) only five copies are 
extant in manuscript. This book, written m He¬ 
brew, is an “Index Expurgatonus 
Principles for several hundred Hebrew books, 
of Cen- and was begun in 1594 by an anony- 
sorship. mous Capuchin. It was finished in 
1596 by Domenico Irosolomitauo, wlio 
made additions, bringing it down to 1612. Finally 
it was further enlarged in 1636 by the reviser Senate 
da Modena. It was not used, however, until the 
seventeenth century. Although theoretically tlieie 
was a definite agreement as to the methods to be 
followed in expurgating a book, practically the le- 
visers acted most arbitrarily; so that frequently dif¬ 
ferent copies of the same book were severely seoied 
by one censor and hardly touched by another. Ho 
similarity of treatment was observed even by the 
same censor. At one time he would be scveie, at 
another lenient; at one time thorough, and at an¬ 
other lax. Chance and bribery also came into play. 
As the revisers were paid by the Jews, and were 
mostly poor converts to whom money was a consid¬ 
eration, the Jews bought their good-wi 1 in order to 
save the books from being mutilated; hence the re¬ 
visers were often bribed to certify to the expurga¬ 
tion though the books had hardly been touched. 

Numerous blunders were made by the genera y 
ignorant censors of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
° centuries. The following striking ex- 

Ignorant amples, unlike the fictitious lllustra- 

Censor- tions which, given first in the ’Lite- 
ship. raturblatt dcs Orients’ (v. o48, vn. 

351), have been widely' copied, are 
genuine and attested. Laurentius Franguellus (1575) 
strikes out the word (“knowledge, not Tal¬ 

mud”) in the prayer “Lotus heed all the knowledge 
of Thy law,” -|min TlE&n nyi P3 nN; the verse 
of the Psalm lyiNO. Q’lJ and similar Biblical 

passages, iu which CPU, Dm, W occurs, as though 
these passages referred to Christianity. Liugi o 
’ Bologna (1603) deletes the words inW> ^ “ the 
book |enn nonn (cd. Venice, 154a, § b6), where 
the cutting of the hair is referred to. . Hence 
lie read and took it to mean a cleric (TOO 

IntliehookDOnal D'PDS(ed. Venice, 1546)the same 
censor strikes out the first words in VTO pan P21D, 
C“He who bathes while he holds an insect m his 
hand ’’) which he here connected with Christian bap- 
5m Giovanni Domenico Vistorini (1609) deletes 
the Biblical passage W JUprO ^ in the book 
L,j n1 VD “1DD (Venice, 1547, fol. 10). In Abraham 
ibn Ezra’s preface to his Pentateucli commentary 
the words p bl njnen n’BW are stricken out by 
several expurgators, who evidently took them to 


refer to the Messiah, to Jesus, and to all Christians 
while, in reality, two Karaite commentators, Maslnah 
and Joshua, and similar sectaries, are meant. 

The extent of the work of a busy censor may be 
estimated from a manuscript notice of Domenico 
Irosolimitano, probably of the year 1613 (“ forges 
copy of “ Sefer lia-Zikkulc ”), which states that lie 
had expurgated 21,167 (read “22,167”) printed 
books, 4,311 manuscripts, and 2,o3o books part y 
printed and partly in manuscript; a total of 29,011 

The first notice of Jews having been forced to 
expurgate alleged blasphemies against Christianity 
dates from the middle of the thirteenth century^ 

On Au°\ 19, 1268, King Jacob of Aragon oulered 
all the Jews within his domain to delete within three 
months all the so-called objectionable passages found 
in their hooks either by themselves or 
History of by Paul of Burgos. Failure to obey the 
Expur- command would entail tlie destruction 
nation. of the books and a heavy fine. Books 
& of the fifteenth century also show many 

omissions in the text, gaps not filled in, and textual 
emendations, which are due either to previously ex¬ 
purgated manuscript copies or to Jewish expurga¬ 
tion made before printing. In 1426 the Jews of 
Savoy expunged from their Talmud copies and 
prayer-books passages pointed out as objectionable 
by the Inquisition. In the second half of the fif¬ 
teenth century the Jews in the duchy of Milan ex 
purgated their prayer-books in order to anticipa e 
the denunciations of the apostate Vicenzo M lien 
compared with earlier editions, printed books of the 
first half of the sixteenth century also show many 
omissions, indicating a Jewish anticipatory expur¬ 
gation; but whether this was undertaken fiom fear 
or by order of the authorities is not certain. 

Eight months after the Talmud was publicly 
burned at Borne (Sept. 9,15o3), a papal bull (May -8, 
1554 ) commanded the Jews, on pain of heavy pun¬ 
ishment, to give up within four months all books con¬ 
taining alleged blasphemies or vituperations against 
Jesus; but they were allowed to retain other He¬ 
brew books that contained no objectionable pas- 
551 Hereby expurgation of all Hebrew books 

was naturally assumed without bemgr express y 
demanded. An ecclesiastical decision fi o n Rome, 
given through the “Essecuton contra la Blastema 
in Venice toward the end of loo3, declaied, in a 
swer to the question which Talmudic books apar 
from tlie Talmud proper should he burned, that the 
Syndic books should be revised by Christians 
who knew Hebrew. 

The first one officially appointed for tins work was 
the baptized Jew Jacob Geraldino (Geraldmi) pio- 
posed by the Jews themselves and made aposto 
commissioner by the pope in 155o. In loo6 lie u as 
appointed ducal commissioner by the duke of Mo¬ 
dena. Another convert, Andrea de Monte appointed 
not by tlie pope, but at the request of the Jews, 
was soon associated with him. Then ^ 01 ~ v -as 
merely superficial ; and it gave subsequent censonal 
authorities much cause for complaint. Probably 
in order to lighten the work of the expurgatois the 
rabbi Abraham Provenzale of Mantua tegan(° 
a list of passages to be expurgated, but did not 
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get beyond thirty books, mostly Bible common- 
tanes. 

In order to anticipate the censorship by correcting 
the texts before printing, the printing establishment 
founded at Cremona in 1556 engaged as reviser 
Vittorio Eliano, a baptized grandson of the gram 
marian Elijah Levita. The Jews were so glad to 
save their non-Talmudic books from expurgation, 
that they willingly made great pecuniary sacrifices 
m order to soften the severity of the expurgators. 
There was a tendency in the Roman Inquisition, 
however, to restrict as much as possible the number 
of^hooks permitted to be expurgated. When, in 
1559, the first papal index of prohibited books ap¬ 
peared—which included the Talmud with all its 
compendiums, glosses, notes, interpretations and 
expositions-tlie vicars of the Inquisition at Cre¬ 
mona (Sixtus of Siena and Hieronymus of Vercelli) 
endeavored to give to it the widest possible interpre¬ 
tation. On complaint of the Jews of the duchy of 
Milan, however—to which Cremona at that time 
belonged—most of the non-Talmudic books were 
restored, although grudgingly. The two above- 
mentioned vicars demanded a high price for the re 
vision of the returned books, made either by them¬ 
selves or by- others, and in addressing the duke the 
Jews could unhesitatingly say that the two revi¬ 
sers had cared more for the money than for the ex¬ 
purgation. 

The index of Pius IV. of Trent, which appeared 
March 24, 1564, permitted the Jews to use Hebrew 
and even Talmudic books, provided they were 
printed without the word “Talmud,” and were 
purged from vituperations against the Christian re¬ 
ligion. The expurgation of Hebrew books, thus 
expressly declared admissible, was henceforth regu¬ 
larly undertaken before printing, either by the Jews 
themselves or by Christian correctors; and this ac¬ 
counts for the more or less mutilated state of re 
prints since the middle of the sixteen!]) century. 
Although the expurgation of Hebrew books and 

manuscripts was undertaken about 1560-74 in ac¬ 
cordance with, instructions of the Inquisition, it was 
certified to neither by the signatures of the Inquisi¬ 
tion nor by those of the expurgators. There is a 
single certificate (1566) that the rabbi “Jhehodah” 
of the tribe of “ Dan ” expurgated a book by per¬ 
mission of the Inquisition. As late as 15S9-90 it 
must have been customary in Mantua not to si^n 
censors certificates; for not a single signature by 
Alessandro Scipione is extant from this period al¬ 
though in 1589-90 lie corrected and revised all* the 
Hebrew books in that city. The statement in Neu- 
bauer’s “Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library” (Index, “Censors”), that Lau- 
rentius “Franquella” signed censors’ certificates as 
early as 1571, seems to be due to an error in reading 
the date; the signature of Laurentius Franguellu.% 
who was one of the busiest revisers of whom there 
is record, is not found before Nov. 1574. 

In lo71 the first papal Index Expurgatorius for 
non-Jewisli books appeared. For Hebrew books 
busy expurgators doubtless used a similar index, as 
it would have been a waste of time to correct every 
book afresh page by page. Hone of these Hebrew 
indices, however, not even the “Sefer ha-Zikkuk,” 


already mentioned, received the authorization or ec¬ 
clesiastical sanction granted to the Index Expurira- 
tonus for non-Hebrew books. For, although the 
Church declared the expurgation of Hebrew books 
indispensable, neither the Roman Congregation of 
the Index, existing since 1571, nor the Congreo-r 
tio Sancti Officii of Rome, founded 1588, nor any 
pope would vouch for the correctness of the expur¬ 
gation undertaken by the Christian revisers who 
were generally L of Jewish origin; nor would they 
confer upon the purified texts the approbation of the 
Church. Furthermore, the opinions of the Church 
in regard to the admissibility and value of the ex¬ 
purgation of Hebrew books were continually chan¬ 
ging, not only with successive incumbents of the 
papal chair, but at times even with one and the same 
pope. 

By permission of Pope Gregory XIII. the cen¬ 
sored (mutilated) edition of the Babylonian Talmud 
appeared at Basel in 1578-81 with man}^ of its pas¬ 
sages changed beyond recognition, a scandalous in¬ 
stance of Roman censorship. But even this “ purified” 

J almud did not receive ecclesiastical approbation 
but was merely tolerated. In the third quarter of 
the sixteenth and in the first half of the seventeenth 
xt *, - .. century extraordinarily large numbers 
Vacillation of Hebrew books were expurgated. 

m Cen- Notwithstanding the — 


many annoy- 


sorship. ances and the heavy expenses con¬ 
nected therewith, the Jews were glad 
to be able to save their books from destruction, and 
to be protected against the punishment attendant 
upon the use of non-expurgated books. 

The customary inconsistency of the papal court 
was now again shown in the continual wavering be¬ 
tween leniency and rigor. At the instance of the 
Jews, who shrank from no trouble and no sacrifices 
Pope Sixtus V„ in 1540, ordered a renewed expur¬ 
gation of the Talmud by the Index commission, and 
the rules to be followed were formulated; but the 
year after Sixtus’ death the Roman Inquisition 

wx-oLe tliat the expurgation of the Talmud was a 
ridiculous and useless work. In 1592 the Inquisi¬ 
tion repeatedly declared, in accordance with the 
wishes of Pope Clement VIII., that the Jews had 
no right to keep any Hebrew books except the Bible 
and grammars. A year later, however, a bull of the 
same pope limited the prohibition to a few Talmudic 
and cabalistic books, together with some other He¬ 
brew- hooks and manuscripts—already condemned 
by his predecessor—which could not be permitted 
even under the pretext that they had been expur¬ 
gated. . A papal writ of April 17, 1593, allowed the 
Jews six weeks in which to expurgate other books 
that had not been expressly forbidden. The bishops 
and local inquisitors, confused by these contradic¬ 
tions, waverings, and changes of the chief authority, 
treated the books of the Jews according to their own 
personal likes or dislikes, rather than 
Papal in accordance with the severe or le- 
Xnconsist- nient injunctions from Rome. As 
ency. early as 1591, and more frequently 
since then, inquisitors were censured 
and threatened because they had participated in the 
expurgation of Hebrew books, and had affixed their 
signatures to them. 
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In 1588 various Jewish communities vainly urged 
the Roman Inquisition to depute an expurgator to 
purify their books from heresies and errors. The 
Inquisition continued to insist that it was the duty 
of the Church not to engage in any way in expurga¬ 
ting Hebrew books, but merely to punish those Jews 
found in possession of uncensored or insufficiently 
expurgated ones. Thus, the Jews of Mantua, who 
at their own expense had their books revised by the 
convert Alessandro Scipione (1589-90), could not 
obtain a signed official certificate of the revision. 


garded this decree of their superiors, and were re¬ 
peatedly reprimanded therefor by the Holy Office. 

The series of contradictions from Rome is repeated 
in the seventeenth century. Notwithstanding the 
strict prohibitions renewed from time to time, He¬ 
brew books were expurgated not only by Christian 
revisers, but also by those appointed and authorized 
by the Church; as, for instance, in 1608, •when Pietro 
Ferdinando signs himself “ Revisore deputato. ” In 
1618 Giovanni Domenico Carretto was appointed 
corrector for one year by the inquisitor-general of 
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It was not until 1595 that the Jews of that city pre¬ 
vailed upon the bishop to appoint as censors of He¬ 
brew books the three converts, Laurentius Fran- 
guellus, Domenico Jrosolimitano, and Alessandro 
Scipione. All the Hebrew books of Mantua were 
again expurgated en masse; and the completed re¬ 
vision was certified to at the end of each book by 
the signature of one or two revisers. In the same 
way the Roman inquisitional tribunal, contrary to 
former ordinances, decreed in 1598 that Hebrew 
books, in so far as they were not among the prohib¬ 
ited ones, should be left to the local inquisition for 
correction; but in 1602 the Roman Inquisition 
ordered the local inquisitions to have nothing to do 
with the expurgation of Hebrew books. Neverthe¬ 
less many censors’ certificates of the end of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth show that the local inquisitions often disre- 


Mantua. Pope Gregory XV. (1621-23), unlike.his 
predecessors, doubtless approved the censorship of 
Hebrew books by Christians; for dur- 
Seven- ing his incumbency of the papal chair 
teenth and at least three expurgators of Hebrew 
Eighteenth books were appointed by the Roman 
Centuries. Inquisition; Yincentius Matelica, 
1622, “ auctoritate apostolica ”; Isaia 
di Roma, 1623, 44 per ordine di Roma ”; and Petrus 
de Trevio, 1623, “deputatus” (officially appointed 
to revise books). After the death of Gregory XV. 
more stringent rules in regard to books seem to 
have been adopted by Rome, probably at the insti¬ 
gation of the fanatic cardinal Carlo Borromeo. In 
1625 it was again decreed that the Jews themselves 
should expurgate their books; but in the following 
year Renato da Modena was appointed expurgator 
by the Inquisition of that city. 
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In 1641 the work of expurgation was relaxed in 
Italy. The old Hebrew books and manuscripts had 
been repeatedly expurgated; the newly printed 
books were by a rigorous censorship purified of all 
objectionable matter before publication, and after 
that were general \y again examined by expurgators. 
Yet the monk Antonio Francisco Enriquez, appointed 
by the archbishop of Urbino, was still busily em¬ 
ployed as expurgator (1683-88). 

In the eighteenth century, after an interval of 
more than sixty years, the 'work of revision was re¬ 
sumed with renewed zeal throughout the papal do¬ 
minions, by Giovanni Antonio Costanzi, actively as¬ 
sisted by Philiop Peruzzotti (1753-54). Costanzi was 
scriptor in the library of the Vatican, and the author 
of the large catalogue of its Hebrew manuscripts 
that appeared in 1756 under Assemani’sname. Dur¬ 
ing the interval of rest, the Jews had undone the 
work of the censors by restoring the expunged or 
omitted passages. Though this was a dangerous 
thing to do, punishable not onh r by confiscation and 
large fines, but also by long imprisonment, as in the 
case of Pabbi Solomon Abi‘ad Basila in Mantua, 1733, 
yet the Jews could not resist the temptation. They 
were suddenly dumbfounded when, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Costanzi, searching domiciliary visits in 
quest of Hebrew books were made in all the ghettos 
of the pontifical states. The Hebrew books, with¬ 
out exception, were collected and divided into three 
classes: (1) those permitted without reserve, which 
were immediately returned; (2) those permitted con¬ 
ditional^, returned after having been revised and 
paid for; and (3) those absolute^ unrevisable, which 
were confiscated. 'Whenever several copies of the 
same book had to be revised, the reviser corrected 
merely one copy, which he signed: the Jews were 
then obliged to correct all other copies by this one, 
and to bring them to the reviser for his signature. 

After the arduous work of revision had been com¬ 
pleted an edict was issued, in 1755, for the Pontifical 
States, either prohibiting Hebrew books entirely or 
permitting them under certain restrictions. Co¬ 
stanzi planned to formulate exact rules for the cen¬ 
sorship of mch works; endeavoring also to work 
out an Index Expurgatorius for Jewish books, sim¬ 
ilar to that first made by the Spanish Inquisition for 
non-Jewisli books. His trouble was in vain; and 
his book, which, according to the opinion of the 
celebrated x4.ssemani, was arranged with signal clear¬ 
ness and knowledge of the subject, is now buried 
in the library of the Vatican. Outside of Italy the 
expurgation of Hebrew books and manuscripts was 
undertaken only in the French territory belonging 
to the Pontifical States. For the censorship of He¬ 
brew books in Russia and for a list of censors see 
below. 
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-In Russia: Jews at once took advantage of 

the ukase of Catherine II., dated Jan. 27, 1783, per¬ 


mitting the establishment of printing-presses; and 
in the same year Hebrew books were published at 
Sliklov and Polonnoe. These, as well as books im¬ 
ported from Poland (on account of there being no 
Hebrew censors among the censors of foreign books 
at the custom-houses, or among the censors of domes¬ 
tic printed matter in the chief towns), escaped the 
notice of the government. The attention of the au¬ 
thorities was first drawn by Governor-General Pas- 
sek to the condition of affairs with regard to Hebrew 
books. This official reported in 1790 that he had 
ordered some Jewish books, imported from Poland, 
to be detained at the custom-house of Tolochin; 

holding the silence of the fiscal laws 
Beginning with regard to Hebrew books to be 
of Cen- a prohibition against their admission 
sorship. into Russia—contrary to the dictum 
of the “kahal” (communal council) 
of Moliilev, which claimed that such silence implied 
only the non-taxation of Hebrew books. Catherine 
thereupon prohibited the importation of Hebrew 
books, stating that the Jews could obtain their sup¬ 
plies of religious literature from the Russian print¬ 
ing-offices. 

For six years (1790-96) this prohibition was the 
subject of frequent complaints on the part of the 
Jews, who were compelled to have recourse to smug¬ 
gling, the small and inadequate Russian printing- 
offices being unable to produce the large numbers of 
books needed. In 1796 the government legalized 
the importation of Hebrew books, having been com¬ 
pelled to do so in consequence of the ukase of Sept. 
28 of that year, l> 3 r which the liberty to establish 
printing-offices in Russia was withdrawn. Special 
censors, well versed in the Hebrew language, now 
became a necessity. On Oct. 17,1796, Paul I. issued 
a ukase ordering the installation of two learned Jews 
in the censor’s office at Riga, for the purpose of ex¬ 
amining Hebrew books, both those published in 
Russia and those imported. The “ two 
At Riga, learned Jews” were found by Gov¬ 
ernor Richter of Livonia in the per¬ 
sons of Moses Hezekiel (or Hekiel) and Ezekiel 
David Lewy, both of Riga, who, after having been 
sworn (Jan. 1, 1798), entered upon their duties as 
subordinates of the Gentile censor at Riga, at a sal¬ 
ary of 300 rubles a year. The first Jewish censor 
with full powers was Leon Elkan, a Prussian Jew, 
who, being well recommended to the authorities, 
was appointed Jewish censor at Riga at a salary of 
600 rubles a year. 

The Jewish communities soon felt the scarcity 
of sacred books, due first to the interference of the 
government with private enterprise in the printing 
industry, and secondly to the forced import of He¬ 
brew books through one channel; namely, through 
Riga. Jewish merchants complained to the local 
officials, and petitioned the higher authorities at St. 
Petersburg. The censors at Radzivil also petitioned 
the attorney-general to increase the number of Jew¬ 
ish censors, on the ground that in the governments 
of Volhynia, Podolsk, and Minsk there were many 
Jews who needed Hebrew books “both for prayer 
and for the education of their children in the Law 
and Faith.” The request was refused, the govern¬ 
ment considering one Jewish censor sufficient for the 
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and other youths took an active part In the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of the seventies. Alexander knew 
and always appreciated the loyalty of the great ma¬ 
jority of his Jewish subjects, and ou many occasions 
rewarded them for their services to the country. 
When the assassination of Alexander by nihilist 
conspirators became known, the Jews of Russia 
deeply mourned the loss of the benevolent czar 
and liberator 
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ALEXANDER III., ALEXANDROVICH, 

Emperor of Russia: Horn at St. Petersburg. March 
10 1845; died at Livadia. Nov 1.1834. Hcasccnded 
the throne March 14,1881, thetlay after the assassina- 
tiuu of Ills father Alexander II. The terrible fate 0 / 
the latter produced an awful impression upon Alcv- 
nndvr. hut instead of continuing the reforms of the 


needs of all the Russian Jews. It was not until 1198 
that a censor’s office was established at Wilna, 

Karl Tile of Leipsic being appointed 
At Wilna. censor for Hebrew books in that .year. 

The new office did not, however, com¬ 
mence operations until March 14, 1800; and in the 
mean while the censorship of Hebrew books, of 
either foreign or native production, continued to 
be exercised in Riga, whither the Jewish printing- 
houses of Grodno, Sliklov, Slavuta, Koretz, and 
Novodvor had to send their works for approbation. 

It is interesting 
to note that tlic 
first book to 
puzzle the official 
censor as to its 
being in accord 
with the designs 
of the govern¬ 
ment was an ordi¬ 
nary prayer-book, 
entitled “Rosli 
Ilodcsli Siddu- 
rim. ” Tlie most 
doubtful passages 
-were found in tlie 
“ Eighteen Bene¬ 
dictions,” in “ Tah- 
nun,” and in the 
Sabbatic poem 
“ Iklu Masliman- 
nim”: the passages 
in the first two 
containing hints 
about tyrants and 
the land of exile; 
while tlie last was 
considered im¬ 
moral on account 
of its exhortations 
to feasting and 
drinking. Censor 
Elkan did not 
recommend the 
burning of tlie 
prayer-book; but 
he advised that 
the page contain¬ 
ing “Iklu Masli- 
mannim” be torn 
out, and in the 
other cases that 
the obnoxious 
words be obliter¬ 
ated. Of other 
books that were 
first to fall under 


tians and the Christian religion. Tlie same fate 
befell tlie “Tehinnot Immahot,” because the prayers 
for the New Moon contained allusions to cruel poten¬ 
tates calculated to breed hatred. The history of the 
Cossack persecutions under Chmielnicki, entitled 
“ Yawen Mezulah,” was prohibited, because of the 
name d’OV applied to Russians, and on the further 
ground that the reading of the book might preju¬ 
dice the Jews against the natural-born subjects of 
the czar. The “Or lia-Hayyim,” by Ya c abez, was 
prohibited because of one passage stating that God 

in heaven, unlike 
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Alexander 111. nad ascended the throne, 
anti-Jewish riots (Poc-noMY) broke out in Elizabeth- 
grad (April 27, 28), Kiev (May 8-11), Shpoki (May 
tl), Ananiev (May 9). Wasilkov (May 10), Konotop 
(May 10). and, during tlie following six months, m 
one hundred and sixty other places of 
Popular southern Russia. Iu these riots, thou- 
Outbreaks sands of Jewish homes were destroyed. 
Against many families reduced to extremes of 
Jews. poverty ; women outraged, and large 

numbers of men, women, and children 
killed or injured. It was clear that the riots were 
premeditated (“Voskhod,” May 24, 1881, p. 75). 
To give but one example—a week before the pogrom 
of Kiev broke out, Von Hubbenet, chief of police of 
Kiev, warned some of his Jewish friends of the 
coming riots. Appeals to the authorities for pro¬ 
tection were of no avail. All the police did was to 
prevent the Jews from defending their homes, fam¬ 
ilies. and property. “The local authorities,” says 
Mysh in “Voskho’d." 1883. i. 210. “surrounded the 
pillagers with an honorary escort, while some of 
the rabble shouted approval.” To a delegation of 
the Jews of Kiev. Governor-General Drentelen said 
that lie could do nothing for them, “ for the sake 
of a few Jews lie would not endanger Ihe lives of 
his soldiers” ("Zeilung des Judenthums.” May 31, 
1881). On May 18, Baron Horace de Gllnzburg was 
received in audience by Grand Duke Yladimir. who 
declared that the motive of the anti-.Tewisb agitation 
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condemned by tlie censor tlie 
the ban was the “ Hizzuk Emu- 
nah,” written at the end of the sixteenth century 
by Isaac ben Abraliam Troki. In March, 1799, the 
entire edition of “Nizzalion,” by Lip- 
Confisca- man Miilhausen, was confiscated, on 
tions. the ground that it was written as a 
refutation of the Christian religion. 
In 1800 the historical work of Joseph lm-Kohen, 
“ Dibre ha-Yamim le-Malke Zarfat,” was prohibited 
because it contained passages disrespectful to Cliris- 


the czars on earth, 
is not influenced 
by the high social 
standing of the 
sinner. Other 
books, notably 
“Babe Ma‘asek” 
and “Imre Yo¬ 
sef,” were prohib¬ 
ited on account of 
alleged coarse or 
profane expres¬ 
sions in the text. 

By the ukase of 
April 80, 1800, 
tlie importation 
of books in any 
language was pro¬ 
hibited till further 
notice, and the 
Hebrew censors 
at Riga were dis¬ 
missed. During 
the 28 months of 
their activity in 
office 126 books 
were confiscated 
out of a total of 
6,225 wldck were 
imported. 

With the acces¬ 
sion of Alexander 
I. the importation 
of books was once 
more legalized, 
the censorship be¬ 
ing entrusted to 
the civil govern¬ 
ors. This ar¬ 
rangement did 
not last; and in 
1804 a committee 
of censors was 
reestablished in every Russian university. 

During the reign of Nicholas I. the censorship of 
Hebrew books was entrusted to the official rabbis, 
wlio, partly through ignorance and 
Nicholas I. partly from fear of tlie government, 
to Alexan- showed themselves particularly severe, 
der III. Under Alexander II. Jewish publica¬ 
tions shared with Russian literature a 
liberal interpretation of the law- with regard to censor¬ 
ship. Since the reign of Alexander III. Russian, and 
especially Hebrew, literature lias suffered much from 


was not so much resentment against the Jews as a 
general tendency to create disturbances (“London 
Times.” May 19,1881). On May 23. o deputation of 
the Jews of St. Petersburg waited upon the czar at 
Gachina. It consisted of Baron Ghnzburg, Sack, 
Pasover. Bank, and Berlin. The emperor assured 
its members that the Jewish question would receive 
his attention, that the disturbances were the work 
of anarchists, and he advised UiCBi to address n. mom - 
orandum on the subject to the minister of the inte¬ 
rior. Both the emperor and the grand duke Vladi¬ 
mir expressed their belief that race-hatred was not 
the real cause, but only tlie pretext, of the recent 
disorders. In accordance with the promise of the 
czar, an edict was issued Sept. 3, 1881, ordering the 
appointment of local commissions from all the gov. 
ernments to be under tlie direction of the governors, 
for tlie solution of the Jewish question. But on the 
same day. General Ignatiev by order of the czar is¬ 
sued ft circular to {lie governors, in which he pointed 
out that the Jews had been exploitfng^the Slav in 
liabitants <Sf the empire, and that this was the real 
cause of the riots. This contradiction mav explain 
tlie conduct of Attorney-General Stryelnikov, who 
during the trial of the rioters before the court-martial 
ftt Kiev, instead of incriminating the guilty parties, 
turned upou the Jews and endeavored to cast the 
whole blame upon them. These persecutions, added 
To the distressing economic conditions then prevail- 
IDS, gave rise to the emigration movement, which 
soon assumed extensive proportions. The intelligent 
classes of Russia condemned the medieval barbarities 
against the Jews, but the anti-Semitic propaganda o*. 
the “Novoe Vremya,” “Kievlyanin," and other or¬ 
gans hostile to the Jews, did not cease even after 
the riots. The constant Jew-baitmg ofAksakov. 
Suvorin, and Piclino had its effect on that class of the 
Russian people which was entirely unfamiliar ’with 
Jewish life, and therefore believed all the charges 
brought against the Jews by the agitators. That 
the South Russians especially had no cause for com-' 

■ plaints against the Jews may be seen from the fpl-; 
lowing statement made by the Russian economist 
Chichcrin: “Thosfe who have lived in Little Rus». 
sia. which is densely inhabited by Jews, and havei- 
compared the conditions of the peasant there with 
those existing in the.provinces of Great Russia, know 
how exaggerated are the accusations against the 
Jews. If there is a difference in the condition of these 
peasants, it is in favor of the Little Russians.” 

The second series Of persecutions began with the 
riots of Warsaw on Christmas, 1881, and lasted for 
three days. Twelve Jews were killed, many women 
outraged, and two million rubles’worth of property 
destroyed. In the neighboring Lithuanian prov-> 
inces the disturbances were slight, owing to the pre¬ 
cautions taken by Count Todleben. governor-general 
of Wflna, Who was not one of Ignatiev’s disciples. 

Order was also maintained by General 
Further Gurko, governor-general of Odessa, 
Persecu- and thus the riots iu Odessa and vi- 
tions. cinity were prevented from assuming 
great proportions. In Nyezbin the 
soldiers, who were called out to quell the riots, 
killed and pillaged a wealthy Jewish family. Other 
riots occurred in Kuzmintzy, Piitovich, Klimov, 
Okhrimotzv, and, on March 23, in Lubny, where 
three soldiers killed a Jewish family of six Balta 
was the scene of another series of riots (Easter,.1882) 
resulting in the death of eight and the wounding of 
more thaiT two hundred persons. Over a thousand 
houses were demolished and property to the value 
of over one million dollars was destroyed. These 
disgraceful acts aroused the public indignation or 
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the severity of the censors. Thus, order of the 
censor-in-chief at St. Petersburg, the press was for¬ 
bidden to publish any news concerning the anti- 
Jewish riots. Other orders (May 2, 1882; Nov. 19, 
1890; June 19 and July 12, 1891) forbade the Jew¬ 
ish periodicals (either in Russian or in Hebrew) to 
comment editorially upon, or to print any matter con¬ 
cerning, the “new, widely circulating rumors that 
some persons have the senseless and insolent inten¬ 
tion to protest against a so-styled oppression of the 
Jews.” Several Jewish papers were temporarily 
stopped; and those published abroad were not ad¬ 
mitted into Russia. B}^ a circular issued from the 
chief office of the censor Aug. 13, 1891, the publica¬ 
tion of appeals for aid for Jewish emigrants, as well 
as the collection of subscriptions in their behalf, was 
forbidden. 

The activity of the censor still continues in Russia, 
being exercised as late as 1901 on the first volume of 
the Jewish Encyclopedia, in which a passage rela¬ 
ting to Alexander III. was blotted out in copies ad¬ 
mitted into the czar’s dominions. 

Bibliography : Skabichevski. Ocherki Istorii Bmskoi Tzen- 
zui'u , St. Petersburg - , 1892; U. D. Hessen, K Istorii Tzenzury 
Yevreiskikh Knig v Bossii , In Buctuzhchnost , ii. 1901; N. A. 
Engelgart, Ocherki Nikotayevskoi Tzenzury , in Ist 07 'icheski 
Vyestnik. 1901; anonymous author. Materialy dlya Kharak- 
teristiki Polozhenia Busskoi Pechati, Geneva, 1898; anony¬ 
mous author, Samoclcrzhavie i Pechati Berlin, 1898. 

H. R. M. Z. 

List of Censors : The following list of censors 
may be found useful in dating books and manu¬ 
scripts. For Italy, the main source is Popper, with 


Jacobus Gentiline, 1555. 

Jacobus Pola, 1554. 

Joseph Ciantes (Berliner, l.c. 
p. 10) = J. Cionti, 1039-0141, 
Rome. 

Jos. Parius (?), 1604 (?), Car¬ 
pi (?)• 

Joshua dei Cantori, 1559, Cre¬ 
mona. 

Laurentius Franguellus, 1570- 
1579, Mantua. 

Leo, 1567. 

Luigi da Bologna, 1596-1606, 
Mantua, Modena, Ancona, 
Reggio. 

Marcellino (Berliner, Z.c.p. 10). 

Marcus Antonius Lucius, 1557, 
Milan, 

Mesnil, 1763. 

Michel de Montaigne, after 
1581 (Vogelstein and Rieger. 
“Gesch. der Judenin Rom,” 
ii. 173. 


Nicolas de Sorzone, 1602. 
Parcicciani, 1753, Urbino. 
Paul, Turin. 

Paulus Barengarias. 

Petrus de Trevio, 1623, Rome. 
Philipo Peruzzotti, 1753, Lugo. 
Pietro de Fiones, 1619. 

Pietro Ferdinando, 1608, Man¬ 
tua (?). 

Pietro Martire, 1687. 

Prospero Ruggieri, 1669. 
Renato da Modena, 1620-36 (? 

=R. de Bologna). 

Rossi, 1753, Sinigaglia. 
Tomasso Ruflni, 1753, Ferrara. 
Vincentius Matelica, 1622. 
Vincento Suppa. 

Vineento Renato. 

Vittorio Caro (Berliner, l.c. p. 
32). 

Vittorio Eliano, 1557-67, Cre¬ 
mona, Venice. 

Zomegnius (?) 1589, Turin. 


Russia. 


Abraham Aba Karasik (d.1897), 
assistant, Kiev. 

Baratz, Kiev. 

Brafmann, St. Petersburg. 
Elkan, J. L., Riga. 

Feodoro Vladimir (Green¬ 
berg), Kiev, Warsaw. 
Friedberg, A. S., 18S9,Warsaw. 
Greidinger, J. C. (general), 
Riga. 

Hezekiel, Moses, Riga. 
Landau, I., St. Petersburg. 
Lewy, E. D., 1799, Riga. 
Margolin, P., St. Petersburg. 
Sachs, N. G., Warsaw. 


Seiberling, Joseph (for 15 
years), 1850. 

Slonimski, H. S. 

Steinberg, J., Wilna. 

Stern, A. J., 1835, Warsaw. 

Sussmann, St. Petersburg. 

Tile, Karl, 1798, Wilna. 

Tugendliold, J., 1791-1871, 

Warsaw. 

Tugenhold, Wolf, Wilna. 

Warschavsky, Isaac, 1894, 
Odessa. 

Wohl, A., Wilna. 

Zimmermann, 1863-85, War¬ 
saw. 


additions from Steinschneider and Neubauer. For 

Austria it is difficult to give more than a few select- For an additional list of Russian censors see Russia. 
ed names. e. c. J. 


Austria-Hungary. 


Fischer, K., Prague, 1791-1831. 
Gall, Joannes, 1710, Prague. 
Georgieco, Thomas, 1710, 
Prague. 

Caesare, Leopold, Prague, 1786. 


Harzfeld, Lob, Vienna. 
Haselbauer, Franeiseus, 1710, 
Prague. 

Kohimen, J. C., 1837, Buda¬ 
pest. 


Italy. 


Alessandro Scipione, 1593-99, 
Mantua. 

Alexander Longus, 1590, Mon¬ 
reale. 

Alexandra C’ari, 1559. 

Alonis Morionello, 1590 or 
1620 (?). 

Andrea Alberti. 

Andrea de Monte, 1557, Rome. 

Andrea Tassini, 1753, Pesaro. 

Andreas Scribarius (Notarius), 
1600, Pesaro (?). 

Angelo Gabulozzi, 1753, Lugo. 

Anselmo Pinapellarius (No¬ 
tarius). 

Antonio Francisco Enriquez, 
1687, Urbino. 

Antonio di Medicis, 1628-29, 
Florence. 

Bartolomeo Ghislieri (Vicar), 
1600. 

Bartolomeo Rocca di Prateri- 
no, Turin (?). 

Benaja, 1590. 

Boneampagno Marcellino. 

Boniforte del Asina, 1582, 
Asti (?). 

Caesar BeHiosus, 1553-55, Pa¬ 
pal. 

Camillo Jagel, 1611-21, Anco¬ 
na, Urbino, Lugo. 


Carl Barromeo, after 1593, 
Rome. 

Clemente Carretto. 

Clemente Renato. 

Dionysius Sturlatus, 1589, 
Monreale. 

Domenico Irosolymitano,1578- 
1618, Mantua, Venice. 

Dominico Martinez (Berliner, 
“ Censur,” p. 10). 

Ferdinando Bonetti, 1567, Mi¬ 
lan. 

Giovanni Antonio Costanzi, 
1753, Rome, Ancona. 

Giovanni Dominico Carretto, 
1607-28, Mantua, Venice (?). 

Giovanni Dominico Vistorini, 
1609-20. 

Giovanni Monni di Modena. 

Girolamo da Durallano, 1641, 
Modena, Reggio. 

Guido Venturini,1753, Ferrara. 

Hieronymus Carolus, 1582. 

Hippolito, 1601-21. 

Hippolitus Ferr(is) or Ferr- 
(eno), 1601, Cremona, 1593- 
1621. 

Huesas (?), Parma. 

Isaia de Roma, 1623, Mantua. 

Jacob Geraldino, 1555-56, Pa¬ 
pal State, Ferrara. 


CENSUS : A numbering of the people. Several 
cases are given in the Bible. The first mentioned 
is that in Num. i. (from which the book receives its 
name), when the males — i.e. , men capable of bear¬ 
ing arms—numbered 603,550 at the Exodus. Mod¬ 
ern critics, foremost among them Bishop Colenso 
(“The Pentateuch and Joshua,” pt. I. ch. v,), have 
pointed out the difficulties attached to such a num¬ 
ber arising in four generations from the twelve sons 
of Israel, not to mention the commissariat required 
for at least four times that number. The number¬ 
ing was again gone through six months later, ac¬ 
cording to the account of Num. xxvi.-xxvii., with ex¬ 
actly the same result. On these occasions, the num¬ 
bering was done indirectly, half a shekel being given 
to the sanctuary by each person of the proper age, 
and then the half-shekels, and not the persons, were 
counted. This expedient, according to the critics, 
was resorted to by the writer of Numbers owing 
to the superstition which had arisen against a census 
through the experience in David’s reign. After Da¬ 
vid had organized his kingdom he found it necessary, 
for military purposes, to know exactly how many 
men, of an age suitable for bearing arms, he could 
depend upon; and he determined to take a census 
(II Sam. xxiv.). Notwithstanding the remon¬ 
strances of Joab, David persisted in carrying out 
the numbering of the people. It appears to have 
been a laborious operation, as it took no less than 
nine months and twenty days to complete it. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the numbers given in the Biblical text are 
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discrepant; the Book of Samuel giving 800,000 for 
Israel and 500,000 for Judah, whereas I Clxron. xxi. 
raises the former to 1,100,000 and reduces the latter 
to 470,000. As these numbers included only the 
fighting men, they would imply a population of 
probably 5,000,000 for Israel and 2,000,000 for Judah. 
The Assyrian practise of counting captives shows 
that such a census was not uncommon at the time. 
The figures recorded are, however, regarded by Bib¬ 
lical critics as doubtful for various reasons, apart 
from the uncertainty of the text, which Budde 
would emend to 100,000 for Israel and 70,000 for 
Judah (“ S. B. O. T.” ad loe.). A pestilence appears 
to have occurred shortly after the census, and con¬ 
firmed the people in the superstition, common among 
primitive nations, against being numbered. In the 
Biblical text David’s action in ordering a census is 


regarded as sinful. 

It is possible that this objection to being num¬ 
bered had something to do with the uprising, led by 
Judas the Galilean, against the census undertaken 
by Quirinius (Cyrenius) in the years 6-/ (Luke ii. 3, 
Acts v. 37). This census, or rather the taxation 
which was the outcome of it, is men- 
Census of tioned by Josephus (“Ant.” xviii. 1, 
Quirinius. § 1); and Luke connects with it. the 
date of the birth of Jesus. But it has 
been conclusively proved by Schiirer (“Gescb.”i. 
508-543) that such a census could not have been un¬ 
dertaken by a Roman official while Herod was still 
reigning. Ho details are known with regard to this 
census of Quirinius. 

In modern civilized states, since the periodical ta¬ 
king of a census has been regarded as a necessaiy 
part of public policy, the number of Jews has been 
determined either by estimate or by actual count—m 
Hungary, for instance, since 1720; in Prussia, since 
1816; and in Poland, since 1825. Custom varies in 
different countries with regard to the inclusion of 
the numbers of adherents to the several cieeds in 
the census returns. At one time France included 
them, but no longer does so. Almost all the British 
colonies do so, as does Ireland; but England, Scot¬ 
land, and the United States do not. Inconsequence, 
an exact enumeration of the Jewish population of 
the world is impossible. 

Bibliography : Commentaries on II Sam. xxiv.; Scliurer, as 
above. t 
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CENTO *• City of 8,000 inhabitants in the 

province of Ferrara, central Italy. If the statement 
is correct that the Ha-Me’ati OnWDn), a family of 
translators, derived their name from their native 
place, Cento (HXD, “a hundred” == cento), there must 
have been a Jewish settlement in that city as early 
as the middle of the thirteenth century; and the be¬ 
ginnings of tlie community would then have been 
contemporary with those of the neighboring capital 
Ferrara. Authentic accounts record the existence 
of a Jewish population from the end of the fifteenth 
century. The Padoa family, still living at Cento, 
traces its genealogy back to Spanish exiles who 
came thither in 1492. In 1505 Duke Eicole d Este 
decreed that the Jewish inhabitants of Cento should 
share, as far as they were able, the contributions of 
their coreligionists in the duchy of Ferrara. 


Under the Estes, the Jews enjoyed great liberty 
and many privileges; but when that family became 
extinct and the Jews passed under the papal domin¬ 
ion (1598), they were subjected to all the restrictions 
that, since the time of Paul IV., had been imposed 
upon their coreligionists in the Pontif- 
Restric- ical States. They were not allowed to 
tions. acquire real estate; they had to sell 
the lands they then possessed; they 
were forbidden to engage in any business except 
money-lending and rag-picking; they had to live in 
a ghetto and to wear the Jews’ badge. These severe 
laws remained in force for fully two centuries; but, 
nevertheless, certain Jews obtained special privi¬ 
leges and became active in public affairs. Thus the 
members of the Carpi family still possess a diploma 
showing that in 1774 their ancestor JVIoses Carpi was 
appointed “ familiaris ” to Cardinal Albani, being 
granted all privileges; and it is known that the Jews 
of Cento from their advent into the community 
always owned real estate, for they were aided by 
the authorities themselves in evading the unjust 

The great changes brought about by the French 
Revolution caused the abolition of the ghetto at 
Cento in 1797. During the French occupation the 
Jews had full civic rights, and many 
Progress of them were called upon to fill posts 
of Com- of honor; but when the papal suprem- 
munity. acy was restored, in 1815, they were 
again subjected to exceptional laws 
that were enforced rigorously and cruelly, especially 
by Leo XII. Nevertheless, the severity of then- 
operation was mitigated by the humanity of the 
authorities, who informed the Jews in advance of 
impending domiciliary visits in search of forbidden 
books and of children to be baptized, and who, in 
spite of the law, connived at the performance of 
work for the Jews on the Sabbath. 

A happier era dawned only with the overthrow 
of the papal rule, in 1859, when Romagna became 
a part of the new kingdom of Italy, and when the 
Jews received all the rights of citizenship. 

Though it is doubtful whether a community was 
organized when Jews first settled at Cento, there 
must have been a religious association before 1500; 
for, unlike others, this community has always pre¬ 
served its Italian liturgy and did not introduce the 
Spanish liturgy or admit it on the same footing. 
This fact is probably attributable in part to the small 
number of the immigrants from Spain. The com- 
munitv seems to have been organized about 1600, 
when some families from the neighboring Pieve set¬ 
tled at Cento; it buried its dead for a long time m 
the cemetery at Pieve, and even to-day (1902) it 
holds services at that city on the Ninth of Ab and 
on the eve of the Day of Atonement. The new com¬ 
munity at once founded a Talmud-Torali society for 
the advancement of Hebrew studies, and appointed 
a salaried teacher, who instructed the children and 
also officiated as hazan, or leader in prayer. In 1690 
the twelve members of this society formed a second 
philanthropic society—Gemilut Hasadim—-the stat¬ 
utes of which, in twenty-one articles, are still extant, 
the society proposed to nurse the sick and to render 
general philanthropic services, and determined to 
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lay out at once a new cemetery at Cento, for which 
the} r obtained the permission of the papal legate. 

In 1727 the community received a new 
Institu- constitution, and both the societies 
tions. were merged into the single Confra- 
ternita di Studi Sacri e di Misericor- 
dia. The community was reorganized during the 
period of libert) r under the French consistorial con¬ 
stitution. In 1814 a new section was added to the 
Confraternita for reciting special prayers. These 
societies and philanthropic foundations for preserv¬ 
ing the ritual, providing dowries for poor girls, and 
for the relief of the poor still exist. Under the 
kingdom of Italy this community, like many others, 
has been constituted a free association, the expenses 
of public worship and other congregational institu¬ 
tions being defrayed chiefly by the generosity of the 
Modena, Carpi, and Padoa families. The commu¬ 
nity that numbered 150 persons in 1865 has been 
reduced to 34 (in 1902); it possesses a new syna¬ 
gogue and a cemetery. 

Of the scholars and rabbis of Cento the following 
are known: Ishmael Hazak (1613, Oxford MS. No" 
1379); Eliah Daniel del Bene, niDHD (1667-75L 
Gamaliel; Monseliee; Nathaniel b. Meshullam Levi; 
Isaiah Bassani; Israel Berechiah Fontanella (1724); 
Reuben b. Zerachiah Yahya (1727); Solomon David 
b. Moses del Vecchio; Giuseppe Alexandra Modena 
and his son Isaac Mordecai (1761); liananeel Neppi 
(1820-36); Abraham Carpanetti (-1853); David Jacob 
Maroni (-1860); Moses Sorani (-1880); Donato Cam- 
erini; Moses Levi (1902). 

Bibliography : Flaminio Servi, in Educatorc Tsraelita , 1865, 
xm. 2o±, oOo, 3oo; Corrtere Ismelitico. iv. 222: Mortara In¬ 
dice ; Pesaro, in Ycssillo Israelitico , 1882 . 
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CENTO, NATHAN DA. See Me’ati, Na¬ 
than ha-. 

CENTO, SAMUEL DA. See Me’ati, Sa.m- 
hei, iia- 

CENTO, SOLOMON DA. See Me’ati, Solo¬ 
mon IIA-. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. See South and Cen¬ 
tral America. 

CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF AMERI¬ 
CAN RABBIS. See Conferences of American 
Rabbis. 

CENTRALANZEIGER FUR JUDISCHE 
LITERATUR. See Periodicals. • 

CEPHAS. See Peter. 

CEREMONIES AND THE CEREMONIAL 

LAW : Symbolic rites and observances, expressive 
of certain thoughts or sentiments. As social life de¬ 
mands forms of etiquette (see Greetings), so every 
religous system has its peculiar ceremonies indica¬ 
tive of its own particular truths. The Biblical name 
for ceremonies appears to be “ ‘edut ” (“ testimonies, ” 
Dent. iv. 45; vi. 17, 20; see Nahmanides on the 
last passage), in distinction to “mishpatim ” (“ judg¬ 
ments,” “ordinances,” Ex. xxi. 1, and elsewhere); 
while the term “hukkim ” (“statutes ”) is applied to 
both moral and ceremonial laws (Ex. xii. 14, 43; 
Lev. xviii. 4, and elsewhere). The Rabbis distin¬ 
guish between mishpatim, moral laws—which are 


dictated by reason and common sense, such as laws 
concerning justice, incestuous marriages, and the 
like—and hukkim, those divine statutes to which the 
“ Yezer lia-Ra‘ ” (the evil inclination) and the heathen 
object, such as the prohibition of pork or of wearing 
garments woven of wool and linen (Sifra, Ahare 
Mot, xiii. on Lev. xviii. 5; Yoma 67b). 

The Prophets laid the greatest stress upon the 
moral laws, while condemning mere ceremonial¬ 
ism (sec Hosea vi. 6; Amos v. 21-24; Micah vi. 
6-8; Isa. i. 13-17). The Psalmist (see Ps. xv.), and 
especially the Book of Wisdom, do not even refer to 
the ceremonial law. Whenever Judaism entered into 
relations with other nations and religions, the moral 
laws were accentuated, and the ceremonial laws were 
put into the background. Hellenistic Judaism, there¬ 
fore (for Pseudo-Phocylides see Bernays, “Gesani- 
melte Scliriftcn,” i. 227), Philo, and the entire prop¬ 
aganda literature to which the Didaciie belongs, take 
the same attitude toward the ceremonial laws. And, 
again, when the Jew came into contact with Arabic 
culture, this view of the ceremonial laws prevailed as 
being dictated by reason and common sense. 

'flie discrimination between “laws based upon 
reason” and “laws demanding obedience to God’s 
will” was adopted by Saadia (“Emunot we-De‘ot,” 
iii. 12; compare Ibn Ezra to Ex. xxi. 
First and “Yesod Moreli,” v.), and, with 
Mention of direct reference to the rabbinical pas- 
Ceremonial sages quoted, by Maimonides (“ Moreli 
Laws. Nebukim,” iii. 2b; “Shemonah Pem- 
kim,” vi.). Joseph Albo (“ Ikkarim.” 
iii. 25), if not Simon ben Zemah Duran (see Zunz, 
“G. S.” ii. 194), is the first who divides the Biblical 
laws into ceremonial, juridical, and moral laws. lie 
admits, however, that he adopted this classification 
from a Christian controversialist; and, as a matter of 
fact, he forced himself in consequence to declare, 
with Maimonides (l.c. iii. 46), the sacrifices of the 
Mosaic law to be a concession to the pagan propen¬ 
sities of the people, and (in accordance with Sifre to 
Dent. xi. 13) prayer to be the true “service of the 
Lord a standpoint hardly to be reconciled with 
the belief in supernatural revelation and the per¬ 
manence of the Mosaic law. 

The Mosaic law expressly states that certain cere¬ 
monies are to serve as “ signs ” and “ memorials ”: (a) 
Circumcision is enjoined as “ ot berit ” 
Biblical (“a token of the covenant betwixt me 
and and you,” Gen. xvii. 11). (b) The Sab- 

Rabbinical bath is to be “ot”(“a sign between 
Cere- me and you throughout your genera- 
monies. tions,” Ex. xxxi. 13, 17; Ezek. xx. 17, 
20). (c) The Passover feast “ shall be 

for a sign [ot] unto thee upon thine hand and for a 
memorial between thine eyes” (Ex. xiii. 9). (d) 

Connected therewith is the redemption of the first¬ 
born to be a “ token upon thine hands and for front- 
lets between thine eyes ” (Ex, xiii. 16). According to 
rabbinical traditions, there are: ( e ) The putting on of 
the phylacteries or Tefillin prescribed in Dent. vi. 

8, xi. 18, “Thou shalt bind them for a sign [ot] upon 
thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets between 
thine eyes.” (/) The placing of Mezuzzot upon the 
doors (Deut. vi. 9, xi. 20): “Thou shalt write them 
upon the doorposts of thine house.” (g) The Zizit, 
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the fringe upon tlio borders of the garment, is also 
enjoined for the purpose “that ye may look upon it 
and remember all the commandments of the Lord ” 
(Num. xv. 39). 

In fact, all the festivals are to be “ remembrances ” 
of God’s deliverance and protection of the people of 
Israel (Deut. xvi. 3, 12; vi. 24; Lev. xxiii. 43); the 
paschal lamb, the mazzah, and the bitter herb on 
Passover, and the sukkah and the four plants of the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Ex. xii. 8; Lev. xxiii. 40 el seq.), 
being the significant symbols. Similarly, the erec¬ 
tion of the sanctuary and the sacrificial worship 
therein must be counted among the ceremonial laws, 
and no less so the dietary laws (Ex. xxii. 30; Lev. 
xi.; Deut. xvi. 3-21), as symbolically emphasizing 
the idea of Israel being God’s “holy” or priest 
people. 

To these, Pharisaic Judaism added a number of 
new ceremonies, among which may be mentioned the 
kindling of the lights, the blessing over the wine (see 
Kiddush and IIabdalaii) for Sabbaths and festival 
days, and the blessing of the Moon. 

Ceremonies are the impressive part, the poetry of 
religion. They invest life at its various stages and 
periods with “ the beauty of holiness.” The need of 
such has been all the more felt by Judaism since 
images or signs representing the Deity have been 
scrupulously shunned; and the home and every-da}' 
life of the Jew was to be sanctified no less than the 
Temple, the ancient domain of the priest. But ex¬ 
actly as the pomp of ritual called forth the protest 
of the prophet against “the work of men learned 
by rote” (Isa. xxix. 13, Hebr.), so there was a dan¬ 
ger lest the multitude of forms might crush the 
spirit, wherefore many haggadists and writers, like 
Aristobulus and Philo, attribute symbolical mean¬ 
ings to Biblical ceremonies. Medieval mysticism 
also, from Bahya and Nahmanides down to Isaac 
Luria, endeavored to imbue the old ceremonies 
with new spirituality; while the liberal spirit awa¬ 
kened in Italy in the seventeenth century found its 
echo in Leon de Modena's attack on ceremonialism 
in his “Ivol Sakai.” 

The question of the relative value of the cere¬ 
monies in Judaism was brought to a focus through 
Moses Mendelssohn, who, in his “Jerusalem,” pre¬ 
sented a new view of the Jewish ceremonial laws. 
He proudly repelled the attempts of Christian wri¬ 
ters to win him over to Christianity, and declared Ju¬ 
daism to be not a system of belief based upon creeds, 
but a revealed system of law based upon ceremonies. 
While granting liberty of conscience to all, because 
truth is the property of all and dictated solely by 
reason, the Jewish law demands strict obedience 
from its adherents* for whom the cere- 
Men- monial law is a system of sign-lan- 

delssohn’s guage suggestive of thought and seu- 
View of timent for mind and heart alike. It 

Jewish is a living force impelling people to 

Ceremonial act well and at the same time to think 
Law. rightly—the only proper bond of 

union of a people to be educated for 
truth and for freedom of thought and to be kept to¬ 
gether until God’s design shall he fulfilled. Though 
some of these ceremonies have in the course of time 
lost their meaning, they nevertheless retain their 


value and importance as bonds of union, and, even 
when no longer understood as signs, remain bind¬ 
ing upon the Jews until God in His own way and 
through some universally recognized authority 
abrogates or changes them. “Doctrines and be¬ 
liefs,” Mendelssohn writes to Herz Homberg, who 
objected to these postulates of blind obedience, “be¬ 
come shackles of the intellect. As long as polythe¬ 
ism, anthropomorphism, and religious despotism 
rule on earth, so long must a people of theists, such 
as the Jews are, remain banded together solely by 
symbolic actions; that is, by ceremonies” (“Schrif- 
ten,” iii. 311-319, 348-356; v. 669, Leipsic, 1843). 

This was a powerful plea for the ceremonial laws; 
but it rendered Judaism a national concern void of 
a world-wide mission—a system of forms without 
the spirit of faith. Mendelssohn’s own* disciples 
were the first to surrender both the form and the 
faith. As soon as the modern Jew recognized the 
fact (which Mendelssohn, as follower of Wolfian 
deism, had failed to see) that in the historic develop¬ 
ment of humanity Judaism had a mission of its own, 
centered upon the monotheistic truth and the uni¬ 
versal hope of man, the issue was raised between 
insistence on ceremony advocated by Orthodoxy and 
accentuating the prophetic ideas as the universal 
ideal, as was done by the leaders of Reform Juda¬ 
ism. The need of adequate and impressive cere¬ 
monies in place of the old and obsolete ones was 
urged by the Reform pioneers, and the 
Mutability introduction of forms, though adopted 
of the from Christian surroundings, roused a 
Ceremonial neAV religious life and zeal in many, 
Law. but likewise awakened opposition 
from the conservatives. “ Ceremo¬ 
nies,” says Geiger, in an article on formalism (“Der 
Formenglauhe in Seinem Unwerthe und Seinen Fol- 
gen”) in his “ AViss. Zeit, fur Jud. Theol.” 1839, pp. 
1-12, “in order to imbue the people with a religious 
spirit and hallow their life, must have an elevating 
character and he in perfect harmony with their own 
mode of life, or else they lead to superstition bor¬ 
dering on idolatry. Blind obedience against one’s 
conviction, ‘the obedience of a dog,’ is incompat¬ 
ible with the dignity of man and with faith in a 
holy God dwelling within him.” 

This view, advocating a gradual change of the 
ceremonial law, was pushed to its extreme, much to 
the detriment of the Reform movement, by the 
hazardous attempt of the Frankfurter Reform- 
Verein to abrogate circumcision and by the transfer 
Of the Sabbath to Sunday made by the Berlin Re¬ 
form congregation. Holdheim, the radical Reform 
leader, went so far as to deny the validity of the en¬ 
tire ceremonial law in his work, “ Das Ceremonial- 
gesetz im Messiasreich ” (1845), taking the stand that 
it is closely interwoven with the national idea and 
with the temple as center of the Jewish common¬ 
wealth, whereas the Messianic era of which modern 
Israel is to be the herald and harbinger is to be the 
realization of the universal prophetic ideal. Less 
outspoken, but in sympathy with the principle enun¬ 
ciated by Holdheim, were Einhorn, Geiger, Sam¬ 
uel Hirsch (who, however, claimed permanency for 
the Abraliamicrite), Herzfeld, Hess, and others; the 
Sabbath, as far as the choice of day was concerned, 
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being included among the ceremonial laws, all of 
which were subject to change. A Talmudical pas¬ 
sage, stating that “ in the world to come [the Mes¬ 
sianic time] the ceremonial commandments will cease 
to have validity” (Nid. 61b; compare Midi*. Teh. 
to Ps. cxlvi. and Yalk. to Isa. xxvi. 2), is referred 
to by some as corroborating this statement (see Herz- 
feld, “Zwei Predigten fiber den Messias,” 1844). 
Einhorn, in his “Sinai,” 1856, p. 574, with deeper 
insight, refers to the frequent alterations and modifi¬ 
cations of the Law in Biblical and Talmudical times, 
mentioned already by Albo (“Ikkarim,” iii., xiii.- 
xvi.). 

Against these radical Reform views Leopold 
Zunz advanced the doctrine that the Sabbath and 
Circumcision have ever been regarded institutions 
of a fundamental if not sacramental character, and 
can not be abrogated or radically altered without 
undermining Judaism itself (Zunz, “ Gutacliten fiber 
die Beschneidung,” in “G. S.” ii. 191-203). Joseph 
Aub also, in an article on “ The Symbols of Faith of 
the Mosaic Religion,” in Frankel’s “Zeitsclirift,” 
1845, pp. 409, 449, claims an exceptional position 
among the ceremonial laws for what he calls “ the 
two fundamental symbols of Judaism” (see also 
Jost, “Neuere Gescli.” iii. 218 etseq., 261 : compare 
Geiger, “ Nachgelassene Schriften,” v. 181, and 
“Sinai,” 1857, pp. 696, 698^^.). 

The issue between Reform and Orthodoxy hinges 
chiefly upon the view taken of the ceremonial law; 
the Talmudical conception of the Law knows of no 
such distinction as is claimed to exist between cere¬ 
monial and moral laws. The less important and the 
more important laws (“mizwot kallot” and “ha- 
murot”) are rated alike (Yer. Kid. i, 61b; Tan., 
‘Ekeb, 1). “ Ceremonial laws must be obeyed as 

divine ordinances with unhesitating and unreflective 
obedience ” (Yoma 67b), and “ the wilful transgressor 
of any of the ceremonial laws is considered as a 
breaker of the law ” (IIul. oa). “ Be as careful in 
the observance of the smallest corn- 
issue Be- mandment as of the greatest ” is the 
tween Tal- ancient Mishnaic rule(Abotii. 1). On 
mudie and the other hand, the fact is being more 

Reform and more recognized that while cer- 
Judaism. tain ceremonies fall into disuse and 
others take their place, as has been 
the case with the sacrificial and Levitical laws, there 
are some ceremonies which form distinctive features 
of Judaism and must be upheld in order to keep it 
from disintegration. 

Often imperceptibly old ceremonies are dropped 
and replaced by new ones. While practical life 
necessitates a compromise, the law of evolution 
(which rules religion as well as other domains of 
life) exerts its power also in regard to ceremonies. 
Deeper historical research discloses the fact that all 
forms of religion adapt themselves to the conditions 
of the time. The regulations concerning the zizit, 
the mazzah, the sukkah, and the lulab are not ob¬ 
served even by conservative Israelites in exactly the 
same manner as prescribed in the Law. All religious 
rites have undergone great and radical transforma¬ 
tions, and receive in their modified and sanctioned 
form only a new meaning or interpretation at the 
hand of the religion which enjoins it as sacred or 


sacramental; and the Jewish religion forms no ex¬ 
ception to the rule (see Tylor, “Primitive Culture,” 
ii. 362). Consequently, the question of ceremonial 
observance becomes for the theologian part of the 
larger problem, how far the principle of evolution is 
admissible and reconcilable with the belief in reve¬ 
lation and the divine character of the Law, and how 
far every age has power and authority to change 
and modify the Law and the forms of religion. 
Bibliography : Aub, Einhorn, Holdheim, and Zunz, as above. 

K. 

CERF, KARL FRIEDRICH!! German theat¬ 
rical manager; bom at Unterreissheim-on-the-Main 
in 1782; died at Berlin Nov. 6, 1845. He em¬ 
braced Christianity when veiy young, and had to 
support his father's family when only seventeen 
years old. After having been engaged for many 
years iu the horse trade at Dessau, he rose to the 
post of chief military agent, and in this capacity 
took part in the campaign of 1813-15, under Count 
Wittgenstein, general of the Russian army. The 
courage and fidelity 7 ' displajmd by Cerf won for him 
the favor of Emperor Alexander, who conferred on 
him a gold medal. 

Cerf then settled at Berlin, and obtained from 
Friedrich Wilhelm III. a perpetual grant for the 
erection of the Kbnigsstadtisches Theater, which 
was devoted to French comedy and Italian opera, 
and which he managed until his death. 

Bibliography: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographic, iv. 89; J. 

F. a. de Le Roi, Gcsch. cler Evangelischen Juden-Mission* 

p. 249. 

s. I. Br. 

CERFBEER, HERZ, OF MEDELSHEIM: 

French philanthropist; born at Bisehlieim, Alsace, 
in 1730; died at Strasburg in 1793. He was a con¬ 
tractor to the army, and employed his wealth and his 
influence with the French government in promoting 
the material and spiritual welfare of his coreligion¬ 
ists. The government permitted him to settle at 
Strasburg, in opposition to the wishes of the au¬ 
thorities of that city, who zealously enforced the 
law excluding Jews. 

Cerfbeer protected all Jews who were willing to 
earn a livelihood by manual labor. As soon as he 
had received (in 1775) from Louis XYI. the patent 
granting him the rights of citizenship, “for services 
rendered by him to the government and to the land 
during the famine of 1770 and 1771,” Cerfbeer estab¬ 
lished factories, where he employed Jews, in order 
to withdraw them from petty trading, and also to 
deprive their accusers of all excuse for prejudice. 

The narrow-minded Strasburg Germans, who 
made every effort to prevent the Jews from set¬ 
tling in that city, compelled Cerfbeer to endeavor 
to obtain from the government the repeal of excep¬ 
tional laws. A petition to the king was drawn up 
by Cerfbeer and sent to Moses Mendelssohn for re¬ 
vision. The latter consulted Doiim, who offered 
to write an apology for the Jews. This apology, 
“Ueber die Bfirgerlichc Ycrbesserung der Juden,” 
which Cerfbeer energetically spread in France, com¬ 
bined with his personal efforts, brought about the 
convocation by Malesherbes of a commission to make 
suggestions for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Jews in France. Cerfbeer was the leading 
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member of this commission; and the first result of its 
efforts was the abrogation of the degrading poll-tax. 

At the outbreak of the Reign of Terror in France, 
Cerfbeer was thrown into prison on suspicion of 
favoring the royal cause; but was set free after a 
year of confinement. 

Being acquainted with the Talmud, Cerfbeer took 
a greatinterest in Jewish literature. He supported 
a yesliibah at Bischlieim and published at his own 
expense rare Hebrew books, among which was the 
“Leliem Setarim” of Solomon Algazi. Wessely 
wrote a poem in honor of Cerfbeer (“ in Ha-Meassef, 
1786, p. 49), and Abraham Auerbach dedicated to 
him liis poem “ Dibre lia-Mekes we-Bittulo.” 


Bibliography: Lowenstein, in BUUter filr JUdische Gesch. 
und Literatur 1848, Nos. 1 and 2 ; Annuaire dela Socicte 
dcs Etudes Juivcs, ii. 154 et seq.; Glaser, Gesch. derJuden 
' in Strashurg, pp. 38 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch. der Juden , xi. 
met seq. j Br . 


CERFBEER, MAX-THEODORE: French 
officer and deputy; born at Nancy, Meurthe, Dec. 9, 
1792; died Jan. 15, 1876. He entered the army at 
an early age, and was made an oificer by Napoleon I. 
without having passed through the military school. 
In 1827 he was made captain on the general staff, and 
in 1884 commander of a squadron, and was attached 
to the War Department as staff secretary. When Gen¬ 
eral Schneider became minister of war in 1839, he 
placed Cerfbeer at the head of his bureau. Cerf¬ 
beer, promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, took 
his seat in the Chamber of Deputies July 9,1842, as 
representative from Wissembourg, having received 
86 out of a total of 161 votes against 71 cast for 
Renouard de Bussieres, the retiring deputy. He sup¬ 
ported the government, devoting himself chiefly to 
military questions; thus he succeeded in having the 
fund for the relief of old soldiers increased by 150,000 
fraucs. Cerfbeer, now a colonel, was reelected to 
the Chamber of Deputies Aug. 1, 1846, having re¬ 
ceived 119 out of a total of 218 votes against 95 cast 
for Renouard de Bussieres. He cast his vote for the 
ministry of Guizot. He retired from office after the 
revolution of February, 1848. In addition to his 
political duties, Cerfbeer had also acted as manager 
of the Theatre du Gymnase at Paris. He was a 
commander of the Legion of Honor. S. 


CERFBERR, ANATOLE: French journalist 
and author; born at Paris 1885; died at Neuilly 
1896 Under various pseudonyms, among which 
were “Arthur Clary,” “Antoine Cerlier,” and “Ful- 
gence Ridal,” he contributed to numerous papers. 
He was an admirer of Balzac and Victor Hugo, an 
ardent socialist, and well versed in matters concern¬ 
ing the stage. Cerfberr published many poems, 
biographies, studies, etc., besides a work entitled 
“Repertoire de la Comedie Humaine de II. de Bal¬ 
zac,” which was crowned by the Academic Frangaise 
(Paris, 1887). 

Bibliography: Nouveau Larousse Illustre , ii. 627; La 
Grande Encyclopedic , x. 50. 


high positions. His last office was that of prefect 
and general inspector of the prisons at Grenoble. 
Cerfberr was the author of two works; (1) Du 
Gouvernement d 7 Alger” (Paris, 1834); (2) Des So- 
cietes de Bienfaisance Mutuelle, ou des Moyens 
d’Ameliorer le Sort des Classes OuvriSres ” (Greno¬ 
ble, 1836). 

Bibliography : La Grande Encyclopedic , s.v. 


CERFBERR, FREDERIC; French consul; 
born at Strasburg Oct. 27, 1786; died at sea Sept. 
18, 1842, on a voyage from New York to France. 
Being fond of travel and foreign languages, he ob¬ 
tained (in 1809) the appointment as secretary of the 
imperial commissariat in the Ionian Isles. Later he 
successively represented France at New York (1822), 
New Orleans, Haiti (1827-82), and again in the last- 
named place as consul-general, distinguishing him¬ 
self in all three offices. In 1826, when the French 
government could find no representative foi Santo 
Domingo, on account of an outbreak theie of jellou 
fever, Cerfberr freely offered his services. On learn¬ 
ing the miserable state to which the inhabitants of 
Cayes were reduced in consequence of an eaithquake, 
Cerfberr despatched at his own expense a ship loaded 
with food and other needful articles. 

Cerfberr fell a victim to his devotion to duty. 
The destructive earthquake at Haiti, May 7, 1842, 
killed his only daughter, and wounded him so 
severely that he expired on his voyage home._ 


Bibliography: Serri, Gli Tsracliti diEuropa , p.259; J °sh 
Ncuere Gesch. der Israeliten, ii. 165; La Grande Encyclo¬ 
pedic , x. 50. 
s. 
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CERFBERR, MAXIMILIEN CHARLES 
ALPHONSE, OF MEDELSHEIM; French 
journalist; bom at Epinal July 20, 1817; died at 
Paris Dec. 16,1888. After traveling extensively in 
Algeria and the East, Cerfberr was attached in 1839 
to the penitentiary administration in the Ministry 
of the Interior. In 1848 he held for a short time the 
position of commissary of the republic in the de¬ 
partment of Sa6ne-et-Loire. 

Among Cerfberr’s numerous writings the most 
noteworthy are: “Projet d un Etablissement Peni- 
tencier a Paris,” 1841; “La Verite sur les Prisons,” 
1844; “Le Silence en Prison, Reflexions d’un Con- 
damne,” 1847; “Ce Que Sont les Juifs en France,” 
1843; “ Les Juifs, Leurs Histoire, Leurs Moeurs, ” 1846; 
“La Guyane, Civilisation et Barbarie, Coutumes 
et Usages,” 1854; “Paraboles,” 1854; “La Police 
d’Assurance,” 1867; “L’Epargne par la Depense,” 
1867; “Biograpliie Alsacienne,” 1878; “Histoire 
dW Village,” 1881; L’Architecture en France,” 

1883. t , 

Cerfberr wrote on several other subjects of less 
importance; and he translated several works from 
German into French. 


Bibliography: Larousse, Diet. xvii. (24 Supplement), p. <61, 
La Grande Encyclopedic , x. 50. 


D. 

CERFBERR, AUGUSTE EDOXJARD: French 

author; born at Epinal in 1811; died in 1858. Hav¬ 
ing completed his studies in law, Cerfberr entered 
the service of the government, in which he held many 


CERFBERR, SAMSON, OF MEDELS¬ 
HEIM : French soldier and author; born at Stras¬ 
burg about 1780; committed suicide at Paris, 1826. 
He led an erratic and adventurous life, wandering 
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over the world, changing his name and even his relig¬ 
ion several times. At one time he is disguised as a 
Mussulman with the name of “ Ibrahim Mansur 
Effendi, ” serving in the Turkish army; at another 
he is found holding office in Westphalia under the 
name of “ Medelsheim. ” In 1813 Cerfberr fought 
against the Servians in Bosnia. At the end of the 
war he wandered throughout the East, sojourned 
for a time in Austria and at Naples, and in 1814-17 
served in the army of Ali Pasha of Janina. 

On his return home Cerfberr published a work en¬ 
titled “Memoires sur la Grece et l’Albanie Pendant 
le Gouvernement d’Ali-Paclia” (Paris, 1826), con¬ 
taining much valuable information. 

Bibliography: La Grande Encyclopedic , x. 50; Nouveau 
Larousse Illusive, ii. 627. 

s. I. Br. 

CERVERA (rmrPD) : Hill-town in Catalonia, 
Spain, which in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies had a Jewish community. In 1328 a quarter 
near the San Miguel place was assigned by King Al¬ 
fonso IY. to the Jews, who enjoyed full commercial 
freedom; but four years later, because of their in¬ 
creased trade, they received permission to live in the 
“Calle de Vent” (the Traders’ street). At the time 

of the Black Death, in 1349, the Jews were attacked 
and plundered during a riot, and eighteen of them 
were killed. The rest fled, but returned to Cervera 
after order had been restored. 

The liberality and benevolence of Don Juan II. 
won for him the hearts of his Hebrew subjects; and 
upon his death, in Jan., 1479, the Jewish communi¬ 
ties of Agramont, Belpuig, Tarrega, and certain 
other places assembled at Cervera for memorial serv¬ 
ices. All were dressed in black. The most distin¬ 
guished Jews of Cervera carried a coffin decorated 
with the royal escutcheon and covered with a silken 
pall. Four men bearing huge torches preceded it. 
Singing psalms and extracts from the Jewish liturgy, 
the procession marched from the “ Calle de Mayor, ” 
the main street, to the market-place. There the 
coffin was set upon a platform erected for the pur¬ 
pose, with torches at the two ends; and men and 
women joined in antipkonal dirges. Crescas lia- 
Kohen, physician to the king, delivered the memo¬ 
rial address, dwelling on the virtues of the deceased 
monarch; and the impressive services were closed 
with more dirges. 

Bibliography : Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 179,1021,1042; Joseph 
ha-Kohen, 'Emck ha-Baha , p. 66; Balaguer, Hist or ia dc 
Cataluna , xviii. ch. 27. 

g. M. K. 

CESENA (nrPB0 : City of the Pontifical States. 
In early limes a Jewish community existed here, of 
which the tosafist Eliezer is mentioned in the thir¬ 
teenth centuiy. The “payyetan” Moses de Rossi 
and the exegete Obadiah Sforno were born in the 
city toward the end of the fifteenth century; and 
the rabbi Isaac Joshua b. Immanuel de Lattes of¬ 
ficiated there in the sixteenth century. Under the 
papal dominion the community was subjected to all 
the exceptional laws, and even to the Inquisition 
with all its horrors. The Jews amassed so much 
wealth by their commercial enterprises that in 1514 
the people feared that the money so accumulated 
would enable the Jews to become masters of the 


| whole city. The community was dissolved when 
the Jews were expelled from the papal dominions. 

In 1459 Angiolo de Rossi da Cesena was granted 
by Pope Pius II. permission to practise medicine, 
and in 1474 Manuele de Solomone received similar 
permission from Sixtus IV., and in 1460 was ap¬ 
pointed physician and confidant to the duke of 
Milam' 

k. 1. E. 

CESTIUS ELORTTS. See Florus Cestitjs. 

CHABAD. See II a si dim. 

CHABAR. See Habak. 

CHABAZELETH. See Periodicals. 

CHABERIM AND CHABTJROTH. See 

Haberim and Habuiiot. 

GHABIB. See Habib. 

CHABRIS : Son of Gothoniel, and one of the 
three governors of Betliulia, a city besieged by IIolo- 
fernes. Toward the end of the siege, which had 
entailed much suffering upon the Israelites, Chabris 
and his colleagues had agreed to hold out for five 

clays longer in tlie hope of deliverance ; promising 
the p>eople that if no prospect of relief appeared by 

the end of that time, they would yield. For this 
they were reproached by Judith, who pledged her 
help, and redeemed her pledge by killing Holo- 
fernes (Judith vi. 15; vii. 1, 30; viii. 10; xiii. 8). 

e. g. ii. G. B. L. 

CHACHAM (THE WISE). See IIakam. 

CHACHAM BASHI. See Hakam Basiii. 

CHACHAM ZEBI. See Ashkenazi, Zebi 
IIirscii b. Jacob. 

CHAD-GADYA. See Had-Gadya. 

CHADAD. See IIadad. 

CHJEREMON (Xaipf/iiuv) : Stoic philosopher and 
anti-Jewish writer (Origen, “ Contra Celsum,” i. 
59; Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” vi. 19), Egyptian priest 
(Porphyry, “De Abstincntia,”iv. 6-8; Jerome, “Ad- 
versus Jovinianum Libri II.,”ii. 13), teacher of Nero 
(Suidas, s.v.' A/.eijavdpog Aiyaiog), and of Dionysius of 
Alexandria, and predecessor of the latter as librarian 
of Alexandria (Suidas, s.v. Atovvatoc A?^av()pevc). 
Hence he flourished about the year 50. He was a 
younger contemporary of Josephus, tv ho refutes in 
detail his anti-Jewish writings. Josephus quotes an 
extensive fragment from Chieremon’s Egyptian his¬ 
tory (A iyv-TiaK?/ larop/a), in which he scornfully re¬ 
counts and ridicules, in a manner similar to that of 
Manetho, the departure of the Jews from Egypt. 
Josephus points out his errors and untruths (“Contra 
Ap.” i. 32, 33), and boasts of having refuted him as 
well as Manetho and others (ih, ii. 1). Chaeremon’s 
history is mentioned by Porphyry (Eusebius, “ Pi’ffi- 
paratio Evangelica,” iii. 4, v. 10; Porphyry, “De 
Abstinentia,” iv. 6-8), who regards the author as a 
truthful and reliable writer. In this case hatred of 
the Jews must have induced an otherwise honest 
man to make false statements. Clueremon’s descrip¬ 
tion of Egypt recalls the ideas which Philo, Clement, 
Origen, and others introduced into the Old and the 
New Testament. The asceticism especially, which 
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he ascribes to the ancient Egyptian priests, is anal¬ 
ogous to the description in Philo’s work, “ De Vita 
Contemplafciva ”; still there is no literary connection 
between the two authors. 

Fragments of the “ History of Egypt ” may still 
exist in a treatise of Psellus published in 1877 
(Satlias, in “ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellenique, 
vol. i.). According to Buidas (s.v. Xcupypuv), another 
work of Chaeremon was entitled “Hieroglyphica,” 
and probably contained interpretations of the hiero¬ 
glyphics (collected from the works of the Byzan- 
tian Tzetzes, in Muller’s “Fragmenta Historicorum 
Grtecorum,” iii. 499); while a third work may be 
the book “ On the Comets 77 mentioned by Origcn 
(“Contra Celsum,” i. 59). Origen also made use of 
other writings of Chseremon that are now lost (Suidas, 
s.v. 'Qpiyivjjg). 


Bibliography : Birch, On the Lost Book of Chaeremonon 
Hieroglyphics (Tr. Royal Soc. Lit. 2d series, m. d8a-396); 
Zeller, Die Hicroglypliiker Chwremon und Horapollo, in 
Hermes, xi. 430-433; idem, Die Philosophic der Gricchcn, 
3d ed., III. i. 688: Griitz, (resell, dor Juden , iii. 326: fechurer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., iii. 404; Wendland, in Jalirb. fllr Philologie, 
Supplement, xxii. 755; Schwartz, in Pauly-Wissowa, Rcal- 
Encyc. iv. 2027. „ 

G. B. Kr - 

CHATF (pa or p») : Separated husks of graiu. 
The Bible frequently compares things evanescent 
to chaff blown away by the wind (Zepli. ii. 2; Ps. 

i. 4, xxxv. 5; Job xxi, 18; Ilosea xxxiii. 8; Isa. xvii. 
13,’xxix. 5, xli. 15). In the process of winnowing, 
by tossing the cut straw, grain, and chaff into the 
air, or letting it fall from an inverted fork, the grain 
falls almost vertically back upon the heap; the straw 
is blown a short distance away, while the chaff, con¬ 
sisting of the husks and finer particles of the straw, 
is carried by the wind ten or fifteen feet away. 
Other uses of the word “ chaff ” in the Old Testa¬ 
ment are not accurate, referring rather to cut straw 
(Isa v. 24; Jer. xxiii. 28) than to chaff. 
e. o. II. M. w. L. 


CHAGES. See Hagges. 

CHAGIS. See Haggis. 

CHAIBAR, ARABIA. See Khaibar. 

CHAIKIN, MOSES AVIGDOR: Rabbi and 
author; born at Sklow, government of Moliilev, in 
1852, and removed at an early age with his father 
to St. Petersburg, where the latter became chief slio- 
het. 'Chaikin was educated for the rabbinate, and 
obtained several rabbinical diplomas, among others 
one from Rabbi Spektor of Kovno. After the riots 
of 1881-82 he emigrated to Paris, where he served as 
rabbi of the Polish Jews from 1883 to 1887; but then 
returned to Russia and was rabbi at Rostov-on-tlie- 
Don from 1888 to 1889. Being expelled from Rus¬ 
sia in 1890, he went to England, and in 1892 was 
appointed rabbi of Sheffield, England, and in 1901 
of the Federation of Synagogues, London. 

Chaikin is the author of “Apologie des Juifs,” 
Paris, 1887, and “Celebrities of the Jews,” Sheffield, 
1889.’ 


Bibliography : Young Tsracl , June. 1899. 

J. G. 

CHAINS i A word employed in English versions 
of the Bible as an equivalent for the various Hebrew 
terms applied to devices consisting of a series of 


links and used (1) as means of restraint, or (2) for 
ornamental purposes on persons or on buildings. 
These Hebrew terms are as follows: 

1. Occurring inNum. xxxi. 50; R. V-, 
•“ankle chains.” In II Sam. i. 10 it is translated 
“bracelet”; and this is evidently its more exact 
meaning (see Driver and Klostermann on II Sam. i. 
10, and compare .TtyX below No. 11). 

2 . fcODDH • occurring in Dan. v. 7, 16, 29 (read 
ravon), and indicating a necklace worn as a mark of 
distinction. One was conferred upon Daniel for in¬ 
terpreting Belshaz¬ 
zar’s dream. In 
the Targum it is 
employed for TUI 
(Gen. xli. 42). Com¬ 
pare No. 12 below. 

3. D'pt : Occurs 
in Nahum iii. 10, 
and Ps. cxlix. 8, 
where it indicates 
fetters, probably of 
iron, for binding 
captives. 

4. nn - Trans¬ 
lated 44 chain ” in 

Ezek. xix. 4, 9, A. 

V., but more cor¬ 
rectly rendered 
“ hook ” in R. V. 

Inserted in the 
nose, it served as a 
means of leading 
captives (compare 
II Kings xix. 28). 

It is also indicated 









(Ex XXXV 22 A (After Botta, “ Monuments de Ninive.’') 

V. “ bracelets ”; R. 

V., “brooches”). From its insertion in the nose 
of the captive, it seems probable that as an orna¬ 
ment the nn was a nose-ring (compare DD)» ^ 

5. Dfiinn • Occurs in Song of Solomon i. 10 (R. 
V., “strings”). Ornamental chains for the neck, 
probably strings of coral, metal, or pearls, are 
meant. 

6. : This word occurs only in Ps. lxviii. 7 
(6), and is translated as “chains ” in A. V., but more 
correctly in R. V. as “ prosperity ” (compare dic¬ 
tionaries of Gesenius [-Buhl], Siegfried-Stade, and 
Baethgen. on Ps. lxviii. 7). 

7. ri&TU QTISym: Occurring in Lam. iii. 7, 
and often translated “fetters,” as in Judges xvi. 21; 
II Kings xxv. 7. Chains for prisoners, made, as 
the name implies, of bronze. They consisted of 
two rings—one for each foot or arm—connected by 


a link. ... 

8. JTJ3DJ: Rendered “chains” in Isa. m. 19, A. 
V., but better taken, in R, V., as “pendants”— 
obviously with reference to the drop-like form of 
the ornament. In Judges viii. 26, A. "V., it- is ren¬ 
dered “collars” [margin, “sweet jewels”]; in R. V., 
“pendants.” 

9. rny: Employed in Ex. xxviii. 14, xxxix. 15 
to designate the gold chains on the ephod and breast¬ 
plate of the high priest. 
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10. pjy : An ornament for tlie neck mentioned 
in Song of Solomon iv. 9, etc. (compare IDftpDtf, Ps. 
lxxiii. 6). The word is used in Judges viii. 26 to 
designate the chains worn by camels. 

11. Rendered by R. Y. in Isa. iii. 20 as 
“ankle chains”; A. V. has “ ornaments of the legs.” 
Compare myVN (No. 1) above. 

12. Tm : Occurs in Gen. xli. 42 and Ezek. xvi. 
11, where it indicates a necklace evidently employed 
as a sign of distinction. Pharaoh adorned Joseph 
with a chain of this kind when investing him with 
office. 

13. pim : Applied (1) to chains of captivity 
(Ezek. vii. 23); (2) to the gold chains hung before 
the “oracle” (‘TOT) * n the Temple (I Kings vi. 21); 
and (3) to silver chains hung upon a graven image 
(Isa. xl. 19). 

14. nn^: Translated “bracelets” in Isa. iii. 19, 
both A. Y. and R. Y., but “chains” is the margi¬ 
nal rendering in the latter. The word seems to indi¬ 
cate arm-ornaments; compare the Arabic “siwar” 
(bracelet). 

15. JTn&HSy : Chain work used in ornamentation. 
It was employed in the Temple (II Cliron. iii. 5, 
16) and for the ephod and breastplate of the high 
priest (Ex. xxviii. 14, xxxix. 15). Compare n&n&y 
(Ex. xxviii. 22), which is an abbreviated form of 
this word. See Fetters. 

Bibliography : Nowaek, Lehrbuch dcr Hchraischcn Archil - 
ologic , pp, 128 ct- seq ,; and the various Bible commentaries. 

E. G. U. C. J. M. 

CHAJES or CHAJAS, ZEBI HIRSCH B. 
MEIR: Talmudist, literary historian, and rabbi; 
born at Brody Nov. 20, 1805; died at Lemberg 
Oct. 12, 1855. His father, a scion of the famous 
Hayot family of scholars, was a highly educated 

banker who lived for 
fifteen years at Flor¬ 
ence before settling 
at Brody. He pro¬ 
vided a good Jewish 
as well as secular 
education for his son, 
who even at the age 
of five years showed 
extraordinary tal¬ 
ents. At Brody, 
where it was consid¬ 
ered a sin for a Jew 
to speak German, the 
boy was taught 
French, German, and 
Italian by his father, 
who was himself fa¬ 
miliar with six Euro¬ 
pean languages. He 
also received instruction in Latin, natural science, 
histor 3 r , etc. But rabbinical lore was his chief study, 
his teachers being Zanwil Margaliot of Przemysl, 
Ephraim Margaliot, and Elazar Landau of Brody. 
The last-named two Talmudists, although void 
of all modern scientific methods, were yet men of 
critical insight, and doubtless had a great influence 
on Chajes. At the age of twenty-two he received his 
diploma as rabbi, and a year later took charge of the 


important community of Zolkiev, which numbered 
among its members Nachman Krochmal. Al¬ 
though dissimilar in character and gifts, the two 
formed an intimate friendship, which exerted a spe¬ 
cially wholesome critical influence on Chajes’ knowl¬ 
edge and extraordinarily wide reading. When, in 
1846, the law was promulgated in Austria compelling 
rabbinical candidates to pass a university examina¬ 
tion in the liberal arts and philosophy, Chajes, though 
in office, passed his examination at Lemberg, and 
received the degree of doctor of philosophy. After 
officiating for twenty-four years as rabbi of Zolkiev, 
lie accepted a call as chief rabbi of Kalisch, Russian 
Poland, where he remained until shortly before his 
death, when he returned to Zolkiev. He stayed 
there for a short time only, and then went for medical 
treatment to Lemberg, where he died. Chajes left 
several learned sons, among whom may be men¬ 
tioned Solomon, Moses, and Isaac, chief rabbi of 
Brody, (bom 1843 and died Feb. 1901). 

Chajes was the author of the following works: 
“Misped Tamrurim,” a funeral oration on the death 
of Emperor Francis I. (Zolkiev, 183-1); 
His Works. “Torat Nebi’im,” or “Eleh lia-Miz- 
wot,” being thirteen treatises on the 
authority of Talmudic tradition, and on the organic 
structure and methodology of the Talmud (ib. 1836); 
“Iggeret Bikkoret,” an examination into the Tar- 
gumimand Midrashim (ib. 1840; with notes and revi¬ 
sions by Jacob Brail, Presburg, 1853; German transla¬ 
tion by Julius Furst, in “Orient, Lit.” i. Nos. 44 ct 
seq .); “ Ateret Zebi, ” six treatises on different subjects, 
which have appeared under separate titles, namely: 
(1) “ Derush,” an address oh the accusation that the 
Jews are averse to agriculture and trades as means 
of livelihood; (2) “Mishpatlia-Hora’ah,” on the con¬ 
stitution and authority of the Great Sanhedrin; (3) 
“Tif’eret le-Mosheh w ; and (4) “Darke Mosheli,” a 
defense of Maimonides against the attacks of S. D. 
Luzzatto and Reggio, also on the dogmatics of Mai¬ 
monides in his lialakic works (a discourse on the blood 
accusation is added as an appendix); (5) “ Iggeret 
Bikkoret,” with newly added notes; ancl“Matbea' 
lia-Berakot,” on the principle according to which the 
Rabbis pronounce the blessings in performing relig¬ 
ious offices, to which are appended responsa under 
the title “Ateret Zebi” (ib. 1840-41). Chajes wrote 
also “ Darke ha-IIora’ah,”an examination of the rules 
that obtained in Talmudic times in deciding practical 
religious questions (Zolkiev, 1842); “Mebolia-Tal- 
mud,” Introduction to the Talmud (ib. 1845; transla¬ 
ted in part by Jost in “Orient, Lit.” vi. 16 et seq.); 
“She’elot u-Teshubot,” responsa and scientific trea¬ 
tises (ib. 1850); “Imre Binali,” six treatises, on 
the relation of Yerushalmi to Babli, on lost Hag- 
gadah collections, on the Targumim, on Rashi’s 
commentary to Ta'anit, and on Bat Kol (ib. 1849); 
and “Minhat Kena’ot” against Reform (ib. 1849). 
Chajes also contributed to different periodicals, 
among which were “ Literaturblatt des Orients” and 
“ Zion ” (edited by Creizenacli and Jost); and he in¬ 
cluded these contributions in his collected works. 
His notes to the Talmud, published first in the 
Vienna edition and then in that of Wilna, are most 
valuable, and throw much light on the text. The 
Wilna editions of Habib’s “En Ya‘kob ” (1876,1894) 



Zebi Hirsch Cbajes. 
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CHAJHN. See Hayytjn. 

CHALAFTA. See Hal aft a. 

CHALCIS : Capital of the island of Euh«a in 
the /Eeean sea; under Greek dominion since 1832. 
BenSm n of Tudela found 200 Jews on the island 
There^s also testimony to the early residence of 
Imvs in Clialcis in a Hebrew inscription on a giavm 
stone set in the city walls at the entrance-g . 
stone dated 5086 (1326 C.E.), shows that Jews came 
to Bmotia and Negropont before ^expulsion fio^ 
Spain, and therefore were not necessaiily 

01 Accordintr to information gathered at Chalcis, 
thme were several Jewish communities m tlus regio 
lwfuTP the War of Independence (1821--1). rue 
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“ Kalde. ” Probably the Hebrew pronunciation was 
learned indirectly from the Chaldean tribes them¬ 
selves before the latter had changed the earlier pro¬ 
nunciation. 

The “land of the Chaldeans” (Jer. xxiv. 5 et al.) 
is also a frequently occurring phrase. The Chaldean 
country, in the strict sense, lay in southern Baby¬ 
lonia, on the lower Euphrates and Tigris. But the 
name was extended b} r the Biblical writers to include 
the whole of Babylonia, after the Chaldean Nebuch¬ 
adnezzar had established the new Babylonian empire 
and brought his people to world-wide fame. In¬ 
deed, it is doubtful whether the Biblical “Chaldea” 
and “ Chaldeans ” ever connoted the ancient country 
and people; these terms, until the eighth century 
b.c., were restricted to the region along the head of 
the Persian gulf (see Babylonia). The only doubt¬ 
ful passages are those in which “ Ur of the Chaldees ” 
is spoken of (Gen. xi. 28 et seq.). On the whole, 
therefore, the Bible agrees with the inscriptions in 
making the Chaldeans of history a comparatively 
modern race, and in excluding them from all asso¬ 
ciation with the ancient djmasties of Babylonia. 

The term “ Chaldaic, ” for the language spoken by 
the Chaldeans, does not occur in the Bible. What 
has been popularly signified under that name is 
properly called “Aramean” in Dan. ii. 4. The 
Chaldeans of course spoke Babylonian in the days 
of the prophet Daniel; but when the Book of 
Daniel was composed (second century b.c.), Ara¬ 
mean had come to be used by all classes throughout 
Babylonia. 

e. g. h. J. F. McC. 

The Land : Chaldea as the name of a country is 
used in two different senses. In the early period it 
was the name of a small territory in southern Baby¬ 
lonia extending along the northern and probably 
also the western shores of the Persian gulf. It is 
called in Assyrian “ mat Kaldi that is, “ land of 
Chaldea”—but there is also used, apparently synon¬ 
ymously, the expression “ mat Bit Yakin. ” It would 
appear that Bit Yakin was the chief or capital city 
of the land; and the king of Chaldea is also called 
the king of Bit Yakin, just as the kiugs of Baby- 
lonia are regularly styled simply king of Babylon, 
the capital city. In the same way, the Persian gulf 
was sometimes called “the Sea of Bit Yakin, in¬ 
stead of “the Sea of the Land of Chaldea.” 

It is impossible to define narrowly the boundaries 
of this early land of Chaldea, and one may only 
locate it generally in the low, marshy, alluvial land 
about the estuaries of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
which then discharged their waters through separate 
mouths into the sea. In a later time, w r lien the 
Chaldean people had burst their narrow bonds and 
obtained the ascendency over all Babylonia, they 
gave their name to the whole land of Babylonia, 
which then was called Chaldea. 

The People : The Chaldeans were a Semitic peo¬ 
ple and apparently of very pure blood. Their orig¬ 
inal seat may have been Arabia, whence they mi¬ 
grated at an unknown period into the country of the 
sea-lands about the head of the Persian gulf. They 
seem to have appeared there at about the same time 
that the Arameans and the Sutu appeared in Baby¬ 


lonia. Though belonging to the same Semitic race, 
they are to be differentiated from the Aramean 
stock; and Sennacherib, for example, is careful in 
his inscriptions to distinguish them. When they 
came to possess the whole land their name became 
synonymous with Babylonian, and, though con¬ 
querors, they w r ere speedily assimilated to Baby¬ 
lonian culture. 

The language used by the Chaldeans was Semitic 
Babylonian, the same, save for slight peculiarities in 
sound and in characters, as Assyrian. In late periods 
the Babylonian language ceased to be spoken, and 
Aramaic took its place. One form of this wide¬ 
spread language is used in Daniel and Ezra, but the 
use of the name Chaldee for it, first introduced by 
Jerome, is a misnomer. 

History : The Chaldeans, settled in the relatively 
poor country about the head of the Persian gulf, 
early coveted the rich cities and richly cultivated 
lands of the more favored Babylonians to the north 
of them. They began a running fire of efforts to 
possess themselves of the countiy. These efforts 
varied much. On the one hand, Chaldean commu¬ 
nities were formed in several parts of Babylonia by 
the simple and peaceful process of immigration. On 
the other hand, Chaldean agitators were ever ready 
to participate in rebellions against Assyrian author¬ 
ity, hoping that the issue might make them the 
rulers of the independent kingdom. Such a man 
was Merodacii-baladan, who was king of Baby¬ 
lonia several times, being deposed by the Assyrians, 
but always succeeding in seizing the reins of power 
again. Methods similar to those which he pursued 
triumphed in the end, and the new empire, which 
began with the reign of Nabopolassar in 625 b.c. (see 
Babylonia), v T as Chaldean, though there is no posi¬ 
tive proof that its founder was himself of pure Chal¬ 
dean blood. 

When the Chaldean empire was absorbed into the 
Persian, the name Chaldean lost its meaning as the 
name of a race of men, and came to be applied to a 
class. The Persians found the Chaldeans masters 
of reading and writing, and especially versed in all 
forms of incantation, in sorcery, witchcraft, and 
the magical arts. They quite naturally spoke of 
astrologists and astronomers as Chaldeans. It there¬ 
fore resulted that Chaldean came to mean astrolo- 
gist. In this sense it is used in the Book of Daniel 
(Dan. i. 4, ii. 2 et seq.), and with the same meaning ■ 
it is used by the classical writers (for example, by 
Strabo). 

J. JR. R. W. R. 

CHALFAN, PHOEBUS. See Halfan. 
CHALID B. YESEKI. See Halid. 
CHALXZAH. See Halizaii. 

CHALONS-SUR-MARN'E (Latin, Catalau- 
num ; Old French, Chaalons) : Capital of the de¬ 
partment of Marne, France. Little is knoAvn of the 
Jews of this city. In 1292 Davy and his son Sale- 
mon, Jews of Chaalons, were living at Paris. The 
“Document sur les Juifs du Barrois” (1821-28) 
mentions for Chalons only Lyonnet, his mother 
Doucine, Morel, and two other Jews, whose names 
are not given. In 1806 the king, Philip the Fair, 
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demanded the confiscated property of the Jewsi o 
Chalons in behalf of the royal treasury; hut the 
bishop of the city maintained that as the Jews were 
subject to him their property also belonged to him. 

The Parliament was asked to settle the difficu y, 
but in the course of the proceedings the king yielded 
and presented the bishop with the cemetery of the 
Tews (1314). This cemetery seems to have been the 
burial-place of all the Jews of Barrois. The Jewish 
community of Chalons to-day consists of forty 01 
fifty families; it has a synagogue and a rabbi. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rev. M. Juil.es, 1.68, 70; il. 73; xix.247^254. 

G. 

Ch£.LONS-STJR-Sa6nE (Hebrew, pbtfp or 
: Capital of the department of Saone-et- 
Loire France. Jews were established in the city at 
an early period; the council that convened there in 
630 forbade them to sell slaves abroad. A mint- 
master named Priscus, who held ollice at Chalons in 
555, seems to be identical with the Jew of that name 
who, in the presence of Gregory of Touis, 1 
theological controversy with the king Cliilpenc 
Among the other Jewish mint-masters of this Period 
mention is made of Jacote of Clutlons, Juse of Macon 
Jacotus of Orleans, etc. In the second half of the 
eleventh century R. Eliezer ben Judah, the pupil of 
R Isaac ben Mcnaliem of Orleans, lived at Chalons 
The celebrated Raslii of Troyes corresponded with 
the scholars of pbp (Chalons; Latin, “Cabdionum ), 
who took part in the synod convened at Troyes abo 
1160 under the direction of R. Jacob Tam of Rameru 
In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
Jewish community of Chalons was one of the most 
important of Burgundy, although its membeis weie 
still periodically subjected to harsh treatment. The 
most eminent Jews of the period (1306) were Helion 
and Benion, who numbered important personages 
among their debtors, and (1384-95) Alisa of Treves, 
Namiet Levi, Solomon of Montreal, Saulcin Bea 5 J , 
Aaron Levy, Croissant of Bourges, Isaac of Tioyes, 
Maitre Perez, and R. Joseph, author of a commen¬ 
tary on the Pentateuch, in which lie frequent]} 
cites the Bible commentator R. Eliakim j'TIpD or 
•Ann as his master and compatriot. Chfilons-sur- 
Saone has to-day (1903) a small Jewish community, 
placed under the administrative and religious au- 
tliority of tlie consistory of Lyons. 

ISO* Simonnet, Jmfs &t Lovnoctids% PP* y . Tnpl 

Jiidaica, p. 590. g ^ 

G. 

CHALPHI: Father of Judas. The latter was 
one of the two captains who remained when all the 
others under Jonathan had fled at the battle of the 
plain of Nasor (I Macc. xi. 70). Josephus refers to 

Chalphi, but calls him “Cliapsios.” B L 

J. JB. 

CHALUKKA. See H.altjkka. 

CHALYZIANS: A people who, according to 
the Byzantine historian, John Cinnamus (twelf 1 
century), accepted the Mosaic law. They fought. 


together with the Dalmatians, against the Greeks in 
the reign of Manuel Comnenus m llo4 Chaly- 
zians,” as A. Harkavy suggests, is probably the 
name given by Cinnamus to the Chazars, whom 
Duke Taksony of Hungary invited, among other 
tribes, to settle in his domains, in order to make 
good the losses in the population of the country, 
due to the many raids which the Hungarians under¬ 
took into surrounding countries, but which aftei 
causing alarm to the whole of Europe, resulted m 
the final defeat of Duke Taksony in the year 9/0. 

The Polish historian August Bielkowski, how¬ 
ever suggests that the Chalyzians of Cinnamus were 
the Chvalissy of Nestor. When the Hungarians re¬ 
moved to Dacia and Pannonia, the reigning family 
among them was the Kabary, one of the Chazar 
tribes. ... 

iJSS^cschichte, translated by Scherer, p. 42, Leipsic, 

1774 - H. R. 

G. 

CHAM A (BAB). See Hama. 

CHAMAI (GAON). See Hamai. 

CHAMATI, NATHAN. See Nathan b. Gad 

'^CHAMBERLAIN ; The English rendering of 
This Hebrew word is also translated officer 
(Gem xxxvii. 36; II Kings viii. 6). If “chamber- 
lain ” is to be used at all, it must be taken m a very 
broad sense. The chamberlain is sometimes a mere 
servant (Acts xii. 20), or messenger (II Kings vm 
6)- at other times lie holds a position of trust, and 
even has charge of the finances (Rom. xvi. -3). See 
Eunucii and Officer. . 

In Jer. li. 59 the word stands for nn'OD which 
is incorrectly given by the A. V. as “ a quiet P rl ° ce „ 
The chamberlain hero referred to was a brother of 
Baruch, the secretary of Jeremiah. G B l 
E. G. H. 

CHAMBEBLAIN, HOUSTON STEWART: 

Anglo-German musical critic and anti-Semitic writer; 
horn Sept, 9, 1855, at Portsmouth, England; son of 
Admiral W. C. Chamberlain. He went to school at 
Versailles, studied science at Geneva University, and 
finally became privat-docent in philosophy at the 
University of Vienna. 

Besides several works on Richard Wagner, from 
whom he probably imbibed much of his anti-Semi¬ 
tism, he has attracted attention by his chief work, 
“Die Grundlagen des 19. Jahrhunderts, Mun , 
1899 4th ed., 1902. In this he regards all history as 
a conflict between the Aryans and the Senntes.the 
latter being regarded as a special = el " s ’ „ . 

Syriacus,” of which the Jew, ‘homo Judaicus, is 
„ Lnical species Race rules history; and the influ¬ 
ence of thif Semites in the early forms of Christianity 
broke down the ancient world, which had to be re¬ 
vived by the new blood of Germanism against which 
the Roman Catholic Church is perpetually stru 0 - 
o-ling in order to introduce once more the abstract 
universalism of the Semite. Chamberlain dreads a 
world-supremacy on the part of the Jews, and 
tacks in every way their intellectual, moral, and re¬ 
ligious qualities. While evincing great admiration 
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for the character and views of Jesus, so great is his 
anti-Semitic bias that he denies Jesus’ Jewish origin. 

Chamberlain’s journalistic style and wide general¬ 
izations have attracted considerable attention, espe¬ 
cially in German-Jewish journalism, as can be seen 
from the accompanying bibliography. 


• Meyers. Konvevscttions-Lexikon. Supplement, 
Schreiner, Die Jiingstcn Urthcile liber das Juden- 
Sn no\ 190 A' PP- 1 19-160: Alkj.ZeiL des Jud. lxvi. 5,90-92, 
Oeafc. Wochenschrift: , xviii. 657-059, 673-674, 817- 
818, 8ol-S59; xix. 17-18; Die Welt, v., Nos. 47, 48. 

E. C. J. 


CHAMBERY : Capital of the department of 
Savoy, France. When the Jews were driven from 
France by Philippe Auguste in 1182, many of them 
sought refuge in Chambery and the surrounding 
country, especially at Yenne, Seissel, Aiguebelle, 
and Saint-Genis (Gerson, “Notes sur les Juifs des 
Etats de la Savoie, 55 in “Rev. Et. Juives,” viii. 285; 
compare Loeb, “Un Episode de 1’Histoire des Juifs 
de Savoie,” in “Rev. Et, Juives,” x. 82). They 
were subject to a tax, which in 1300 amounted to 
75,374 francs; in 1328, to 2,400 florins (gold); and, 
in 1331, to 1,200 florins (Costa de Beauregard, 
“ Notes et Documents sur la Condition des Juifs en 
Savoie,” in “Memoires de i’Academie Royale de 
Savoie,” 2d series, 11; compare Victor de St.-Genis, 
“Histoire de Savoie,” i. 456). Amadeus V. granted 
them privileges which were confirmed Nov. 17,1323, 
these being chiefly in favor of the Jews Vivant de 
Vesos, Master Agin, his son-in-law, and Harasson de 
Biauna (“Rev. Et. Juives,” x. 32). 

In 1348, at the time of the Black Death, the Jews 
of Chambery were accused of having poisoned the 
wells at the incitation of Rabbi Peyret and Aboget, 
a rich Jew. Many were massacred at Chambery, 
Montmelian, Cliillon, Chatel, Yenne, etc. (Costa de 
Beauregard, l.c .; compare Gratz, “ Gesch. der Juden,” 
vii. 362). Another persecution occurred in 1394, at 
the instigation of Vincent Ferrer (Joseph ha-Kolien, 

“ ‘Emek lia-Baka,” translation by I. See, p. 85). In 
1417 two converted Jewish physicians, Guillaume 
Saffon and Master Pierre of Macon, were commis¬ 
sioned to examine the books of the Jews at Cham¬ 
bery in order to find therein the alleged blasphemies 
•against the Christian religion with which they had 
been charged (“ Memoires de la Soeiete Savois. d’His- 
toire et d’Archeologie,” xv. 21, cited by Gerson in 
“Rev. Et. Juives,” viii. 239). 

At the request of the archbishop of Lyons, Marie 
de Berry, duchess of Bourbon, who governed the 
city of Trevoux in the absence of her husband, Jean 
de Bourbon, had the Jewish books examined in 1430. 
The physician Ayme (Amadeus), a converted Jew 
of Chambery, was commissioned to examine works 
written in Hebrew, and to translate the passages 
that were to be condemned (“ Rev. Et. Juives,” x. 34). 
He also conducted an inquiry against the Jews of 
Savoy, whose books he ordered to be burned (ib. viii. 
239). 

Solomon ibn Verga (“Sliebet Yehudah,” No. 11) 
tells of a general persecution of the Jews in Savoy 
and Piedmont in 1490. Gerson (l.c. p. 236) thinks, 
not without reason, that this was the persecution in¬ 
stigated in 1466 by Louis of Nice or Provence, a con¬ 
verted Jewish physician, commissioned by his god¬ 
father, Duke Louis, to make an inventory of the 


books of the Jews of Chambery, who had been ac¬ 
cused of witchcraft and sacrilege. This accusation 
was later acknowledged to be false (Costa de Beau¬ 
regard, l.c. p. 106; compare “Rev. Et. Juives,” viii. 
239). In 1430 the Jews were confined to a special 
quarter assigned to them by Amadeus VII. The 
count of Savoy compelled them to wear, like the 
Jews of France, a wheel, half red and half white, 
upon the left shoulder (“Rev. Et. Juives,” x. 33). 
They were finally forced to leave Chambery in con¬ 
sequence of the general banishment of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492. According to Victor of St.-Genis, 
however (i. 455), this city had a Jewish community- 
in 1714. J 

Among the scholars mentioned as having lived 
at Chambery are: R. Aaron, commentator on the 
Pentateuch; R. Jacob Levi; R. Solomon, the father 
of Joseph Kolon, who states that when he lived at 
Chambery, about 1440, there were distinguished rab¬ 
bis in that city; and the celebrated publisher, Gerson 
Soncino, who, in his preface to the Hebrew grammar 
of David Ivimhi (1532-34), says that he collected the 
Tosafot of Fouques in Chambery. There were also 
several eminent Jewish physicians, among whom 
may be mentioned: Master Samson, physician to 
xlmadeus V.; Master Palmieri, attached to the per¬ 
son of Amadeus VL, and physician of the city of 
Chambery; Helias of Evian, called in 1418 to attend 
the daughters of the count of Savoy; Masters Isaac 
of Annecy and Jacob of Chambery, physicians to 
Bonne de Berri, mother of Amadeus VIII.; Master. 
Solomon, physician to Amadeus VIII.; Master 
Jacob of Cramonaz, physician to the regent Yo- 
lande (“Rev. Et, Juives,” viii. 241, 242). 
g. S. K. 

CHAMELEON; An animal of the genus Chame¬ 
leon , the only genus of the tribe Dendrosauva (also 
Chamcdeonida , Rhiptoglossa, Vermilinguid), of the 
Chamcdeontuke or Gkamcdeonidce family, of which it 
is the type. Some sixty species of the genus are 
known to exist, the most common of which, Chamce- 
leon vulgaris, is frequently found in Egypt and the 
Holy Land. The word “ chameleon 55 is taken from 
the Greek xd^ailiov (literally “ground-lion 55 ), pre¬ 
sumably a Greek adaptation of a foreign word. 
Bochart (“ Hierozoicon,” iv. ch. vi.) derives it from v 
a supposed Punic word, (“little camel”). This 
conjecture lie bases on the name “jamal al-Yalpid” 
(“camel of the Jews”), which the Arabs give to the 
chameleon on account of the hump on its back. 

In the A. Y. “ chameleon ” is the rendering of 
the Hebrew rD (koah), which occurs only once (in 
Lev. xi. 30), in a list of five unclean animals, where 
it occupies the second place. This rendering, ap¬ 
parently, has the support of the Septuagint and 
the Vulgate, which may, however, be due to the 
fact that the animals are not arranged in the same 
order in the LXX. as in the Hebrew. The same can 
be said of the rendering “ liulda ” of the Peshitta. 
The koah is presumably a species of monitor, as the 
hulda is of the Mole. It is now commonly thought 
that the chameleon is to be identified with the fifth 
animal on'the list, nftfcJOfi (tinshemet), in the R. V. 
This identification is based principally on the etymol¬ 
ogy of the word (“the breather,” “inhaler”),. 
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from the root DSW (“ to blow,” “ to breathe ). The 
chameleon is remarkable for its habit of inflating 
itself, which, combined with its power of fasting, 
led the ancients to believe that it lived on air (see 
Bochart, l.c ., quoting Kimlii). In reality it lives on 
insects, which it captures by darting at them its long 
and viscid tongue. The little animal, six or seven 
inches long, or, with the tail, eleven to twelve inches, 
lives almost exclusively upon trees, where it finds 
itself quite at home, thanks to its prehensile tail 

and feet. . . .... 

Another peculiarity of the chameleon is its ability 
to change its color, supposedly in accordance with 
that of the objects with which it comes in contact. 
Whatever be the occasion of the phenomenon, its 
possibility is due to the presence in the skin of con¬ 
tractile cells, both clear and pigment-bearing, placed 
at various depths, and so arranged that, under the 
control of the nervous system, the one or the other 
only, or both kinds in various proportions, will come 
to the surface. 

The tinshemet of Lev. xi. 80 must not he con¬ 
founded with a bird of the same name mentioned in 
Lev. xi. 18. 

Bibliography : A. B. Tristram, The Natural History of the 
JBible ’ J G. Wood, Bible Animals ; S. Bochart, Hicrozoi- 
con • KamS al-Din al-Damiri, Hayyat al-Haiwan ,. see under 
llirba. . -tqr yT 

E. G. II. 11 ’ Ai * 

CHAMOIS : The rendering of the Hebrew 
(zemer), both in the A. V. and in the R. V., prob¬ 
ably on the authority of Bochart (" Ilierozoicon, 
iii. ch. xxi.). It must, however, be discarded, for 
the reason that the chamois is exclusively a Euro¬ 
pean animal. The zemer can not be identified with j 
precision. The word occurs only once (Deut. xiv. 

5) • and it has no parallel in the cognate languages. 
The versions of the Bible are at variance as to its 
translation. The Septuagint and the Vulgate, fol¬ 
lowed by the Coptic, have “camelopard” or gi¬ 
raffe ”—apparently a mere guess, and not a happy 
one considering the remoteness of the home of that 
auimal from Palestine. The Peshitta translates 
« zemer ” by avna, a word which does not occur else¬ 
where in Syriac literature; Bar-Bahlul renders it 
“mountain-sheep,” on the authority of Gregory of 
Nvssa and Bar-Serusliway; while BarAli (ed. Hon- 
mann, gloss 1518) has althaital, “wild goat or 
al-waHl , “ mountain-slieep. ” Both the thaital and 
the wa‘il belong to the wild goats (steinboke, bou- 
quetins; seeHommel, “ Die Namen der Saugetlnere, 
pp. 280, 286). The rendering “elk” (Luther) is to 
*' be rejected for the same reason as “ camelopard ” or 

“chamois.” . ,. 

Modern naturalists generally agree that the zemer 
must have been a kind of wild sheep, of the same 
type as the ammotragus, the aroui of the Arabs 
which is represented on the Egyptian monuments 
and is still common in Egypt, Arabia Petnea, and 
the Atlas range. 

pinTT^RiPiiv A B Tristram, The Natural History of the 

Bible •J G Wood Bible Animals ; S. Bochart, Hiero&ncon ; 

I? Hommel, Die Namen der Sdugethiei e, I.eipsic, lb< . 

E. G. H. H ’ H - 

CHAMPAGNE K^BD. I 30 * 

*U«BJp, K^JBJp, n«^KB3Kp) : A former province of 
France, now known as the departments of Marne, 


Haute-Marne, Aube, and Ardennes, with part of 
Seine-et-Marne, Yonne, Aisne, and Meuse. Jews 
settled in Champagne as early as the Gallo-Roman 
epoch. They depended on the protection of the 
counts governing the country, this protection, how¬ 
ever, being dearly bought. Often the Jews of 
Champagne moved into adjacent countries, being 
unable to pay the heavy taxes imposed upon them. 

To avoid this loss to the treasury and to get “their 
Jews” back, the counts of Champagne concluded 
treaties of extradition with the neighboring coun¬ 
tries. Such a treaty was concluded in 1198 between 
Count Thibaud IV. and Philippe Auguste, and was 
renewed in 1201 by Countess Blanche, the widow of 
Thibaud. The latter claimed the extradition of a 
wealthy Jew named Cresselin, who sought refuge at 
Paris from the extortions of the countess. 

In 1284 Champagne was incorporated into the 
kingdom of France, and the fate of the Jews of this 
province became that of all the French Jews. In 
taking possession of Champagne Philip the Fair im¬ 
posed upon the Jews of the province the payment 
of 25,000 livres as a gift for the “happy event.” 

Champagne was renowned in the twelfth century 
for its Talmudical schools at Troyes, Ramerupt, 
Dampierre, and other places. It was the native 
country of Rashi, Jacob Tarn, and many other Tal¬ 
mudical celebrities. Its religious customs are often 
cited in the ritual laws. 

At the present day (1902) the greater part of the 
ancient Champagne belongs to the consistorial dis¬ 
trict of Lille. 

Bibliography : Brussel, Usage General des Fiefs en France, 
i., book 2 , ch. xxxix.; Depping, Les Juifsda™ le £ 
Age* p. 176 ; Griitz, Gcsch. der Judeiu Yi. 310 1 Gross, Gallia 
Juda ica , p. 599 . j 

K. 

riTTATMA B. CHANILAI (BAB). See Haxa 
b. Hanilai. 

CHAN AN, CHANANEL, CHAN ANT A. 

See Hanan. Han axel, Hanaxya. 

CHANELES, BOB. See IIaxei.es, Lob. 
CHANILAI. See Axilai. 

CHANINAI. See Haninai. 

CHANOCH. See Exocu. 

CHANTING. See Cantillation. 
CHANUKKAH. See Hanukkah. 

CHAO TNG-CHENG: Chinese mandarin; 
flourished about 1653. After the sack of K’ai Funo- 
Foo which followed the fall of the Ming dynasty in 
1643 the synagogue there was destroyed, and the 
Jews took refuge on the north side of the river 
Hoaug-Ho, having saved the scrolls, which had been 
thrown into the water. Ten years later Chao, who 
was a Jewish mandarin from the province of Chen- 
Si was detailed to restore the city, and with the aid 
of' his brother, Yng-teou, induced the Jew ® toCTf f? 
the river and take up their old quarters, and rebuild 
the temple in 1653. One complete scroll of the 
Law was made up out of the fragments which had 
been saved from the waters, and other copies were 
' made from this. Chao wrote an account of the sa¬ 
ving of the scrolls and the rebuilding of the temple, 
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which was expanded by his brother into a book of 
ten chapters. A stone stele dated 1663 was after¬ 
ward erected, giving the details of his action. 

Bibliography : J. Tobar, Inscriptions Juivcs dc ICcti-fong- 
fou„ Shanghai, 1900; M. Adler, in Jew. Quart. Rev. xiii. 
23 - 23 . 

J. 

CHAPLET. See Crown, Diadem, Miter, and 
Turban. 


CHARIOT : Vehicles are designated in Hebrew 
chiefly by two expressions, “ £ agalah” and “rakab,” 
with “merkab” and “merkabah” derived from the 
latter. The former denotes the wagon used for 
heavy loads and general work, the name being con¬ 
nected with the root “ to roll ”; while the latter is 
the chariot of war or of state. Wagons for carrying 
burdens or persons are found among the different 


CHAPMAN, JOHN : English educationist and 
communal worker; born 1845. Educated at Jews’ 
College, London, he became an assistant master in 
that institution, and was subsequently appointed 
head master of the Jews’ Hospital and Orphan Asy¬ 
lum. He has been for many years principal of the 
Great Ealing proprietary school, at which large 
numbers of Jewish lads of the middle class have 
been trained. For a time Chapman was minister of 
the Western Synagogue, Hay market. He is the hon¬ 
orary secretary of the council of Jews’ College. 

Chapman was one of the founders of Ealing 
Public Library. 

Bibliography: Jewish Year Book, 1901-02, London, 
j. A. P. 

CHARAATHALAN or CHARAATHA- 

LAR ; Name occurring in I Esd. v. 36. It is a cor¬ 
ruption of “ Cherub, ” “ Addan, ” and “ Immer ” (Ezra 
ii. 59 = Nell. vii. 61). Compare Cherub, 
e. g. h. C. L. 


CHARACA: A city about 750 stadia distant 
from Caspis. It was the seat of the Jews called 
“Tubieni.” Judas Maccabeus went to this place 
after his conquest of Caspis (II Macc. xii. 17). 
e. g. h. G. B. L. 


CHARAN. See Haran. 
CHARASHIM. See Ge-Harashim. 
CHARCHEMISH. See Carchemish. 


CHARES (N dfjjjq): Leader of the Zealots in the 
Judseo-Roman war, and one of the most eminent men 
of Gamala (Josephus, “B. J.”iv. 1, § 9). When the 
men of Bathvra, “ called the Babylonians,” who sided 
with Agrippa and the peace party, were at Gamala 
without their leader, Philip, they were attacked by 
the Gamalians, and Chares, Philip’s relative, and 
his brother Jesus were killed (idem, “Vita,” xxxv., 
xxxvii.). Chares’ name is found in inscriptions. 


Bibliography : Waddington, Inscriptions de la Syrie , No. 
2112. 

g. S. Kr. 


CHARGER : A rendering of two Hebrew words 
and a Greek one: (1) myp (ke'arali), occurring in 
the list of the donations of the chiefs of the tribes 
on the da 3 r of the dedication of the Tabernacle 
(Num, vii. 13 et seq.). Elsewhere the word is ren¬ 
dered Dish. (2) (agartel), the etymology 

of which is uncertain. It is, perhaps, the Greek 
KapraXoq taken into the Aramaic. The word is found 
in the list of vessels restored by King Cyrus to the 
returning Jewish exiles (Ezra i. 9). (3) TUvag, the 
dish upon which the head of John the Baptist was 
presented to Herodias (Matt. xiv. 8, 11; Mark vi. 
25, 28). 

E. G. H. G. B. L. 



Egyptian Chariot. 

(From Champollion, “ Monuments de l’Egypte.”) 


peoples of antiquity, having displaced at an early 
time the sledge and the drag on rollers, drawn by 
men or oxen (compare the pictures in Wilkinson, 
“Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
iii. 324). Early Egyptian monuments show also a 
frame like a litter, which was fastened between 
asses and used to cany persons. 

Originally the wheels of the wagons were solid 
disks (ib. i. 369), but a more artistic type, consisting 
of hub, spokes, and fellies, was gradually evolved. 
The spokes, “hislishukim ” (I Kings vii. 33), sprang 
from the hollow cylinder in the center of the wheel 
(“ofan” or “galgal”), that is, from the hub, “hish- 
sliurim” (I Kings vii. 33), around the stationary axle- 



tree, “yad,” and connected it with the rim or the 
fellies, “gebim” (I Kings vii. 33; Ezek. i. 18, x. 12). 
In extant Assyrian illustrations the wheels generally 
have eight spokes, while in the Egyptian wagons 
four, or more frequently six, spokes are found. 
The body of the wagon and the pole were connected 
directly with the axletree. The pole had a yoke ar¬ 
ranged for two animals only, so that each additional 
animal had to be harnessed separately, and not in 
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front, but on the side of the first two animals. As 
horses did not come into general nse among the 
Israelites until the time of Solomon, oxen were orig¬ 
inally the chief draft animals (I Sam. vi. 7), while 
asses were generally used for the saddle. 1 hat the 
Israelites in very early times had wagons for carry¬ 
ing burdens, is evident from I Sam. vi. 7 and II Sam. 
vi. 3. Mention is also made of threshing-wagons 
(Isa. xxviii. 27). There is no definite information 
regarding harvesting-wagons (see Amos ii. 13). It 
is to be noticed that the latter are not used to-day 
in Palestine (“Zeit. Deutseli.- Palast. Ver.” ix. 40, 


but two men. According to I Kings x. 29 the price 
of a -chariot imported from Egypt in the time of 
Solomon was 600 shekels, and that of a horse 150 

shekels. ' , _ . , 

During the last decades of the southern kingdom 
mention is made of sun-liorses and sun-chariots sta¬ 
tioned in the outer court of the Tern- 
Sun- pie, these being removed later by 
Chariots. Josiali. They had been introduced 
at the time that syncretism was flour¬ 
ishing, and the cult of the sun-god had become 
dominant under Assyrian influence. As m the case 

of the Canaanite Baal • 


and the commen¬ 
taries on Amos, l.c.). 
Persons traveled 
chiefly on asses, be¬ 
cause the poor con¬ 
dition of the roads 
in Palestine made it 
difficult to use 
wagons to any ex¬ 
tent, especially for 
long journeys. 
Nevertheless, the fact 
that the Egyptians 
evidently received 
the word rkty (Egyp¬ 
tian, 44 ‘agolt ”), as 
wellasmmft (Egyp¬ 
tian, “ merkobt ”), 
from the Canaanites, 
shows that wagon- 
building was known 
at an early date in 



Assyrian Chariot. 

(From Layard’s 11 Nineveh.”) 


(in reality the sun- 
god), the Assyro- 
BabyIonian sun-god 
had been identified 
with Yhwh, and his 
symbols placed in 
the court of the 
Temple. Such syn¬ 
cretism was not al¬ 
together foreign to 
Hebrew ideas, for 
Yhwh is not only 
the God of heaven, 
but also He who 
rides in a chariot 
(Hab. iii. 8 ; Ps. 
lxviii. 18[17]) and on 
the Cherubim, and 
who descends in a 
chariot of fire to 
take His saints into 
heaven (II Kings ii. 


Canaan. , . , 

War-chariots proper were also known in Canaan at 

an early time, for as a result of having them the Ca¬ 
naanites were so superior to the Israel- 
War- ites that the latter could not meet them 
Chariots, in open battle on the plain (Josh. xi. 4; 

Judges i. 19, iv. 3; I Sam. xiii. 5). 
These vehicles were indeed strange to the Israelites. 
Although David captured chariots and horses in Ins 
war with the Syrians, he did not use them, and even 
hamstrung the horses (II Sam. viii. 4). It remained 
for Solomon to introduce war-chariots,, which were 
stationed partly in Jerusalem and partly in other cities 
(I Kings ix. 19). Beginning with his time, chariots 
and horsemen are often mentioned in the army of the 
southern as well as of the northern kingdom (I 
Kings xvi. 9; II Kings viii. 21, xin. 7; Isa. n. 7; 
Micali v 9). Horses were indispensable to these 
chariots, and the great difficulty in procuring them 
(II Kings vii. 13, xviii. 23) probably often induced 
political*leanings toward Egypt (Isa. xxx. 16, xxxi. 
1, xxxvi. 9). 

The war-cliariots doubtless resembled the Assyrian 
and Egyptian two-wlieeled chariots, open in the 
back- they were not furnished with scythes, as is 
of ten’stated, for the latter were introduced by the 
Persians. They were made of fig-tree wood, and 
trimmed with bronze or iron. Like those of the 
Assyrians, the Hittites, and others, the chariots of 
the Israelites probably carried three men, 
the driver, the warrior proper, and the shield-bearer; 
while on those of the Egyptians there were generally 


11, vi. 17, xiii. 14). For God’s chariot-throne see 
Merkabah. w x 

E. G. H. V> * 1N • 

CHARITY AND CHARITABLE INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS.—Ancient and Medieval Times. 

Charity is kindness shown to the needy’; Hebrew, 
“zedakah” = “ righteousness ” (Deut. xxiv. 13; Isa. 
xxxii. 17: Prov. xiv. 34; Ps. cvi. 3; Dan. iv. 
24); “gemilut hesed ” or “gemilut hasadim” - 
“the bestowing of kindness,” is the rabbinical teim 
for personal charity 7 . Charity may be legarde 
merely as a free tribute of love, as in the New 
Testament, where dya-rj is often translated in A. V. 
by “charity”; or it may he equivalent to lib¬ 
erality,” a term borrowed from the Roman world, 
where, as in Greece, only on a larger scale, the free¬ 
born (“libri”) or wealthy showed generosity by 
great donations to the lower classes. But in Juda¬ 
ism charity is an act of duty incumbent upon men 
of means to provide for those in want. Chanty 
is righteousness in so far as God, the Givei of a 
blessings, claims from His gifts a. share for the poor, 
and, as the actual owner of the land, claims certain 
portions of the produce for the fatherless and the 
widow, the Levite and the stranger: “Thou shalt 
surely give him [the poor], and tlnne 
The Lord’s heart shall not he grieved when thou 
Share givest unto him: because that for this 

thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee 

in all thy works and in all that thou puttest 
thine hand unto. For the poor shall never cease out 
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of the land: therefore, I command thee, saying, 
Thou slialt open thine hand wide unto thy brother, 
to thy poor and thy needy in th} 7 " land ” (Deut. xv. 
10, 11). In the Mosaic legislation the right of pro- 

jjxnetorsliip does not extend to tlie corners of t-lie 

field, the gleanings of the harvest, the forgotten 
sheaf, and the growth of the seventh year; they 
“shall be for the stranger, the fatherless, and the 
widow ” (Lev. xix. 9, 10; xxiii. 22; Deut. xxiv. 19- 
21; Ex. xxiii. 11; compare Lev. xxv. 23). The 
tithes of the yearly produce also were claimed every 
third year for the Levite, the stranger, the father¬ 
less, and the widow (Deut. xiv. 22-29, xxvi. 12 et 
seq. ; compare Mai. iii. 10). So should every enjoy¬ 
ment of God’s gifts be shared by the needy (Deut. 
xvi. 11, 14). Charity from this point of view may 
be called an assessment of the rich in favor of the 
poor. This also is the view of the Rab- 
A Claim of bis. When asked by Tinnius Rufus: 
Righteous- “ Why does your God, being the lover 
ness of the needy, not Himself provide for 

and Love, their support?”, R. Akiba replied: 

“By charity wealth is to be made a 
means of salvation; God, the Father of both the 
rich and the poor, wants the one to help the other, 
and thus to make the world a household of love ” 
(B. B. 10a). 

In another aspect charity is righteousness. The 
helpless has a right to claim the help of his more 
fortunate brother. The cry of the distressed is an 
appeal to human compassion which must be re¬ 
sponded to, lest the “ gracious ” God, who “doth ex¬ 
ecute the judgment of the fatherless and widow” 
(Deut. x. 18)- hear it and punish those who remain 
deaf to the call of duty (Ex. xxii. 20- 
CRarity Is 25). The .poor are “my people,” says 
Righteous- God: “If thy brother be waxen poor 
ness. . . . thou slialt relieve him that he 
may live with thee ” (Lev. xxv. 35). 
He is “of thine own flesh,” and when thou seest him 
naked thou shouldst cover him, and give him bread 
when he is hungiy, and shelter when he is cast out 
(Isa. Iviii. 7). The idea that the poor and forsaken 
stand under the special protection of God, who 
“ loves the stranger ” and is “ father of the fatherless 
and judge of the widows” (Deut. x. 18; Ps. lxviii. 
6, 15), is the underlying motive of such charity as is 
expressed in Proverbs: “He that hath pity upon 
the poor lendeth unto the Lord ” (xix. 17); “He that 
honoreth him hath mercy on the poor” (xiv. 31). 
Compare Ps. xli. 1: “Blessed is he that consider- 
eth the poor; the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble,” and the whole of Ps. cxii. Accordingly, 
the ideal type of the righteous man is he who is “ eyes 
to the blind,” “feet to the lame,” and “father to the 
poor” (Job xxix. 15); and that of the virtuous 
woman, she who “stretclietli out her hand to the 
poor ” and “ reacheth forth her hands to the needy ” 
(Prov. xxxi. 20). 

Charit}^ is a human obligation. Man owes it to 
his fellow-man as a brother. It is expected of all 
men and toward all men (Deut. xxiii. 5; I Kings 
xx. 31; Amos i. 11—ii. 1; Philo, “ De Caritate,” §§ 17, 
18). Abraham is a type of charity and benevolence 
(Gen. xviii. 3). In the Testaments of the Twelve Pa¬ 
triarchs it is simple-hearted Issachar (Issacli. 3, 5, 7) 


who, by example and precept, teaches charity in 
“helping the poor and the feeble and sharing every 

gift of God with the needy.” Philo 
Charity (ed. Mangey, ii. 629), in the fragment 
a Unman preserved by Eusebius (“ Praeparatio 
Obligation. E vangellca, ” vili. 7) gives, as especial 

ordinances of Moses the lawgiver, the 
Buzygian laws; that is, the old Athenian laws of hu¬ 
manity (see Bernays, “ Gesammelte Schriften,” i. 278 
et seq.): “not to refuse fire to any one asking for it, 
nor to cut off a stream of water; to offer food to 
beggars and cripples, and to give decent burial to 
the unclaimed dead; not to add additional suffering 
to one who is in trouble, nor to treat animals with 
cruelty.” Josephus (“Contra Ap.” ii. 29) also gives 
as ordinances of Moses regarding all men: “to af¬ 
ford fire, water, and food to such as need them, to 
show them the road [see Bernays, p. 78], and not 
to let any one lie unburied. ” 

With unmistakable reference to a similar rabbin¬ 
ical tradition are the words spoken by Jethro, the 
God-fearing Gentile, to Moses (Ex. xviii. 20): “Thou 
slialt teach them ordinances and laws and slialt show 
them the way which they should walk therein and 
the work that they should do, ” as interpreted by Elea- 
zar of Modin in Mek., Yitro (compare B. K. 99b; 
B. M. 30b; and Targ. Yer. Ex. xviii. 20), to mean: 
“Show them the house of life,” i.e., the synagogue 
where the poor are to be sheltered; “the way,” that 
is, to visit the sick; “where they should walk,” that 
is, to bury the dead; “therein,” that is, “to bestow 
kindness ” to other persons in need; and “ the work 
they should do,” that is, to do “more than is strictly 
required.” “To him who shows mercy to all his 
fellow-creatures, Heaven will also show mercy; to 
him who fails to show mercy to his fellow-creatures, 
Heaven will not show mercy” (Shab. 151b, based 
upon Deut. xiii. 18 [A. V. 17]). The Israelites are 
distinguished for cliarit}’, modesty, and benevolence 
(Yeb. 79a). When Moses asked the Lord to show 
him “His way,” He showed him the treasures of 
heaven in store for those who do works of charity, 
especially for those who rear orphan children 
(Tanh. to Ex. xxxiii. 13). 

Charit} r , however, should not be so altruistic as 
to overlook one’s duties toward self and those nearer 

home. “ He commits a crime who im- 
Principles perils his life by refusing to take char- 
of Charity, ity when he is in dire need ” (Yer. 

Pcah viii. 21b), Against the tend¬ 
ency prevailing in Essene and Christian circles to 
sell all one had and “give to the poor” in order to 
have “treasurein heaven” (Matt. xix. 21), the rabbis 
at the synod in Usha ordained that “no one should 
give away more than the fifth of his fortune lest 
from independence he may lapse into a state/ of de¬ 
pendence” (Ket. 50a). “He that doetli righteous¬ 
ness at all times ” (Ps. cvi. 3) is he who supports his 
wife and small children (Ket. l.c.). The poor among 
one’s own relatives, and then those in the same town, 
have the leading claims upon charity (B. M. 71a). 

On the other hand, charity is to provide each poor 
person with “ what is sufficient for his need in ac¬ 
cordance with what he lacks ”; that is to say, his 
personal claims and wants with a view to his former 
social position should be considered; “ and if he needs 
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a horse to ride on, it should not be withheld from 
him now that he is in reduced circumstances ” (Sifre 
to Deut. xv. 8; Ket. 67b; Yer. Peah viii. 21b); the 
fundamental principle being expressed in Ps. xli. 1; 
see Midr. Teh. to the passage: “Blessed is he that 
considered the poor.” Furthermore, all possible 
secrecy should be maintained in order not to of¬ 
fend the recipient of charity (Ivct. l.c.; B. B. 9b; 
see Alms). Of greater merit, therefore, than 
giving is the helping of the poor by lending him 
money, or in some other way facilitating his mode 
of living (Shah. 63a). But greater than all charity 
is that bestowing of personal kindness ( gemilut 
hasadim”) which is enjoined by the words, “to love 
mercy ” (Micali vi. 8). In fact, all charity is valued 
only by the element of personal kindness it contains 
(according to Ilosea x. 12). “ Charity is offered with 

one’s money; kindness, with both one’s person and 
one’s money. Charity is bestowed upon the poor; 
kindness, upon both poor and rich. Charity is of¬ 
fered to the living; kindness, to both the living and 
the dead” (Suk. 49b). “The bestowal of kindness 
is one of the three things on which the world is 
stayed,” teaches Simon the Just in the third pre- 
Christian century (Ab. i. 2). That is to say, the 
recognition of the needs of suffering humanity calls 
into existence a body of men who take charge of the 
various charitable works required for the mainte¬ 
nance of society. Such a body of elders of each city 
is held responsible for every case of neglect of hu¬ 
man life which may lead to disastrous consequences; 
for why should the elders of that city “ next unto 
the slain man ” whose body has been found, “put 
away the guilt of innocent blood ” from among them 
(Deut, xxi. 1-9), unless they have failed to provide 
properly for either the victim or the desperate mur¬ 
derer (Sifre, Deut. 210; Sotali ix. 6). 

Here the principle is laid down for all times and 
places that charity, in its manifold ramifications, is 
a matter of public safety and public 
administration; and it is more than 
probable that the “ Anslie Kencseth lia- 
Gedolali,” of whom Simon the Just is 
said to have been one of the last rem¬ 
nants (Ab.i. 2), were also the organizers 
of the system of charity. It is one of 
the radical errors of TJhlhorn (“Die CliristliclieLieb- 
estliiltigkeit,” 1882, p. 55) and all Christian writers to 
ascribe & to the Cristian Church the merit of having 
originated systematic charitable work based on Matt, 
xxv. 35-39; the burying of the dead, asUlilliorn says, 
having been added later to the six branches of charity 
mentioned there. The fact is that the whole descrip¬ 
tion of the Messianic judgment in Matthew, l.c., rests 
on the Midrashic interpretation of Ps. cxvm. 19 et 
neq . (see Midr. Teh. to the passage, where the deeds 
of charity are enumerated in words almost identical 
with those of Matthew), Indeed, these familiar 
Hasidic works of charity were regarded as liavin^ 
been practised from the beginning of the world, the 
Lord Himself having taught them to the Patriarchs 
(Sotali 14a). Daniel, Job, and Abraham practised 
them (Ab. B. N. iv„ vii.; ed. Scliechter, pp. 21, 
38), Abraham having learned them from Melclnz- 
edek (Midr. Teh. Ps. xxxvii.); and there are many 
indications that the ancient Hasidim divided them- 
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selves into groups attending to these (seven?) differ¬ 
ent branches of charitable work (see M. K. 27b; Sem. 
xii.; Ab. E. N. viii. 36 et seq.\ Geiger, “Jiid. Zeit. 
vi. 279, ix. 7-9; Briill, “Jalirb.” i. 25; and art. 
Essenes). These seven branches, mutatis mutandis, 
mentioned in rabbinical literature, are: (1) feeding 
the hungry and giving the thirsty to drink; (2) 
clothing the naked; (3) visiting the sick; (4) bury¬ 
ing the dead and comforting the mourners; (5) re¬ 
deeming the captive; (6) educating the fatherless 
and sheltering the homeless; (7) providing poor 
maidens with dowries. The “Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions ” (iv. 2) enumerates ten branches. 

The Mosaic law, based upon the simple agricul¬ 
tural life of the Hebrews, offered provisions for 
widows, orphans, and strangers who 
Systematic had entered into a state of depend- 
Relief. ence; while the shiftless and otherwise 
unfortunate often sold themselves as 
slaves with the view of recovering their freedom in 
the seventh year and their patrimony in the jubilee 
year In times of famine, emigration was resorted 
to (I Kings xvii. 9; Ruth i. 1). It is interesting to 
notice the changed conditions in Palestine during 
the first century, when Queen Helena of Adiabene 
during a great famine bought shiploads of wheat 
and figs to aid the starving, and her son Izates sent 
great sums of money “ to the foremost men of Jeru¬ 
salem for distribution among the people ” (Josephus, 
“Ant.” xx. 2, | 5). Here is the first historical evi¬ 
dence of the existence of a body of men at the head 
of the community having relief work in charge. ^ And 
that the foremost men were selected for the office of 
charity collectors or overseers (“ gabba’e zedakali ”), 
may be learned from the ancient Mishnah (Kid. vi. 
5): “ He whose fathers belonged to the gabba’e zeda¬ 
kah is qualified to marry into priestly families with¬ 
out inquiry as to his pure descent. ” It is also known 
that at the beginning of the second century R. Akiba 
held the office of charity overseer (Kid. 28a). 

The following system of relief was established m 
Mishnaic times. Every community had a charity- 
box, called “kuppali,” or Koiiban (see Alms), or 
“area” (Tertullian, “Apologia,” xxxix.), contain¬ 
ing the funds for the support of the indigent towns¬ 
men, who received every Friday money for the 
fourteen meals of the whole week, and for clothing, 
as well as the charity for the transient poor, who 
received only as much as was needed foi the daj, 
and on Sabbath eve for three meals; also a cliarity- 
bowl (“tamhoi”) for the keeping of victuals needed 
for immediate relief. The cliarity-box was given in 
charge of three trustees, who formed a regular bet 
din to decide on the worthiness and claims of the 
applicants before giving money; personal^ merit 
as well as parentage and former social station be¬ 
ing considered. Beggars who went from door to 
door received nothing, or at best a pittance, ror 
the collection of the money two men of the utmost 
respectability and trustworthiness were sent, en¬ 
dowed with full power to tax the people and to 
seize propertv until the sum required was given 
them In order to avoid all suspicion, these collectors 
were not allowed to separate while collecting or 
holding the money (see Apostle). The victuals for 
the tamhuy were both collected and distributed for 
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immediate use three officers. The collections 
for the kuppali were made weekly. A residence in 
the city for thirty days obliged persons to contribute 
to the kuppali, one of three mouths to the tamhuy, one 
of six months to the clothing, and one of nine months 
to the burial fund (B. B. 8-9; Tosef. Peah iv. 8-1.1; 
Mishnah Peah viii. 7; Yer. Peah 21a, b). The task 
of the charity administrators—also called “parna- 
sim ” (D'D^S), from Trpovoog = “ provider ”; compare 
“Apostolic Constitutions,” iii. 8, Trpovolav -otovpevoq 
(Tosef., Meg. iii. 4; Yer. Peah. viii. 21a, b; Slick, 
v. 4, 48a)—was regarded as extremely delicate, and 
often entailed great sacrifice; while the reputation 
of the officers was so high that they were never 
called to account for their administration (Sliab. 
118b; B. B. 9a-lla; ‘Ab. Zarah 17b). 

The leading maxim was that the poor should never 
be put to shame by receiving charity (Hag. 5a). Mai- 
monides (“Yad,” Mattenot ‘Aniyyim, x. 7-13) enu¬ 
merates eight different ranks of givers of charity: (1) 
he who aids the poor in supporting himself by ad¬ 
vancing money or by helping him to some lucrative 
occupation; (2) lie who gives charit} r without know¬ 
ing who is the recipient and without having the re¬ 
cipient know who is the giver, i.e. in the manner char¬ 
ity was practised in the chamber of the 
Modes Hasshhaim (Essenes) in the Temple at 
of Alms- Jerusalem (Slick, v. 7); (3) he who 
giving-, gives in secret, casting the mone} r 
into the houses of the poor, who re¬ 
main ignorant as to the name of their benefactor: 
this was done by great masters in Israel (Ket. 67b), 
and should be done whenever the public charity is 
not administered in a proper way; (4) he who gives 
without knowing the recipient, by casting it among 
the poor, while the recipient knows who is the giver 
(Ket. l.c.); (5) he who gives before lie is asked; (6) 
he who gives after he is asked; (7) he who gives 
inadequately, but with a good grace; (8) he who 
gives with a bad grace. 

Impostors who pretended to have bodily defects, 
whereby to appeal to the sympathy of the charity 
officers, are mentioned (Peah viii. 9; Tosef. Peah iv. 
14; Ket. 68a). Non-Jewish poor were also sup¬ 
ported from the charity fund (Git. 61a), but such 
Jews as wilfully transgressed the Law had no claim 
to support as “ brothers ” (Sliulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreli 
De f ah, 251). A woman's claim had precedence of a 
man’s; a student of the Law, over an ignorant man, 
even though of the highest rank (Hor. iii. 7-8; Ket. 

6, 7a; Maimonides, l.c. viii. 15; Sliulhan ‘Aruk, l.c.). 

Charity was also regarded as a form of sacrifice 
offered to God on behalf of the poor (see Altar), 
and was invested with the sacred character of vows 
and free-will offerings (Dent, xxiii. 24; R. H. 6a). 
Hence it came that, while only worthy persons should 
receive charity (B. B. 9b; Eeclus. [Siracli] xii. 1-6 
Didache, i. 5-6; “ Apost. Const.” iv. 3), it was also 
of great importance that the givers should be of 
unblemished character (Tosef., B. K. xi. 9 et seq .\ 
“Apost-. Const.” iv. 6-10—a very important Jewish 
chapter on charity, stating that charity has the char¬ 
acter of a sacrifice, for which nothing that is abom¬ 
inable to God [Deut. xxiii. 19] may be used, and to 
which none who is an abomination [Deut. xviii. 10 
et seq .] may be a contributor; see Didascalia). Es¬ 


pecially idolaters, unless in cases of royal donors, 
were excluded from contributing to the charity fund 
(Sanh. 26b; B. B. 10b; Maimonides, l.c. viii. 9). A 
frequent form of charity practised in the pre-Chris¬ 
tian and early Christian centuries was the hospice or 
public inn (“ pandok, ” iravdotcelov ), built 
Public on the high road to offer shelter and 
Inn for food to the poor traveler and the home- 
Travelers. less. Ascribed alike to Abraham and 
to Job (Ab. R. N. vii., ed. Schechter, 
p. 34; Sotah 10a; Gen. R. xlix., liv.; Test. Job iii.; 
see Kohler, in Koliut Memorial Volume, pp. 270, 
318; compare Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxiii. 17); this 
practise was known in Philo’s time (Philo, “De Cari- 
tate,”§ 12, and elsewhere), and later on in Babylonia, 
where Hana bar Hanilai kept an inn which had its 
four doors open on four sides, exactly like those of 
Job and Abraham, to all passers-by; sixty bakers 
being kept busy baking bread in the daytime, and 
sixty at night for the bashful poor who would not be 
seen asking bread by day (Ber. 58b; compare Test. 
Job iii. 11). 

This -avtioxelov of the Essenes appears as a Chris¬ 
tian institution in the fourth century under the name 
of “ xenodocliium ”(inn for strangers), and connected 
with, or serving as, a “ptocheum” or “ptocliotro- 
pheum” (sick-house) and was, as Hieronymus ex¬ 
pressly states, transplanted from the East to the 
West “as a twig from Abraham’s terebinth,” a di- 
| rect allusion to the rabbinical identification of Gen. 
xxi. 33 with such a hospice (see Uhlhorn, l.c. pp. 
319-321, where Hieronymus’ words are quoted, but 
seemingly without a comprehension of their signifi¬ 
cance). As a matter of fact, the emperor Julian, in 
instituting inns for strangers in every city, refers to 
both Jews and Christians, “ the enemies of the gods,” 
as models of philanthropy, inasmuch as with the 
former no beggar was to be found, and the latter 
also supported the heathen poor as well as their own 
(Julianus, “Epist.” xxx. 49; Sozomen, “Hist, of the 
Church,” v. 16). Abrahams (in his “Jewish Life in 
the Middle Ages,” p. 314, note) is therefore not far 
from the truth when he suggestsa possible connection 
of the ancient “ pandok ” with the communal inn of 
the Middle Ages for the lodging and feeding of poor or 
sick travelers, which became a special necessity after 
the Crusades. The lialakic rule, fixed for all time, 
was that no city is worth living in for a devotee of 
the Law (“ Talmid hakam ”) which has not a charity- 
box, “kuppali sliel zedakah”; that is, a systematic 
relief of the poor (Sanh. 17b). Also the name “hek- 
desh ” for the Jewish hospital, found as early as the 
eleventh century in Co!ogne(see Briscli, “Gescli. der 

.Tuclen in Coeln,” 1879, p. 19; .Berliner, “A.us dera 
Innern Leben der Deutsclien Juden im Mittelal- 
ter,” p. 120), and in the casuistic literature as “bet- 
hekdesli [le ‘aniyyim] ” (“ the bouse of the things 
consecrated [to the poor],” seeLampronti, s.v. EHpn), 
points to a long-established custom of the pious to 
consecrate property to God for the benefit of the 
poor (see Ta’an. 24a; B. B. 138b). This hekdesh 
served all through the Middle Ages, like the ancient 
Christian xenodocliium (Haeser, “Gesch. derChristl. 
Krankenpflege,” 1857, 13), both as a poorhouse and 
as a hospital for the sick and the aged as well as for 
the stranger. v 
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As lias been shown by Abrahams (l.c. pp. 311-814 
the tamhoi or food distribution of old was gradu¬ 
ally superseded either by private hospitality or by 
communal hostelries and by the benevolent activity 
of charitable societies formed for this purpose; while 
the institution of regular relief through the charity 
fund (kuppali) became universal (see Maimonides, 
l c ix 3). Charity being the universal duty, ai 
were forced to contribute (Ket. 49b), even women 
and children, and, as far as they could afford it, the 
poor themselves (B. K. 119a; Git. 7b). In t le syn¬ 
agogue the charity fund was remembered by vows 
made publicly (Tosef., Ter. i. 10; Tosef., bhab. 
xvii. 22), especially on occasions of joy or in com- 
memoration of the dead (“Or Zarua , i. -0; Bo- 

keali S217); and occasionally collections were made 

at festal banquets (Abrahams, l.c. pp. 31 et seq.). 
The average Jew was always expected to give one 
tenth of his income to charity (Ket. 50a; Yer. Pea i 

i. 15b; Maimonides, l.c. vii. 5); and the rabbis of the 
Middle Ages endeavored to make this a legal tax 
rather than a mere voluntary contribution (Abra 
hams, l.c. pp. SIQetseq.) See also Judah Hadassi 
in “ Eslikol lia-Kofer. ” 

In the thirteenth century (Abrahams, l.c. pp. 
et seq. ; Gudemann, “ Gesch. des Erziehungswesens 
und der Cultur der Juden in Deutschland l. 50 f 
note; Berliner, “Gesch. der Juden in Bom,' n. 56; 
Yogelstein and Bieger, “ Gesch. der Juden in Bom, 

ii. 315; “Ben Chananjah J ,, 1861, p. 23) charitable 
societies were organized all over Europe for sup¬ 
porting and clothing the poor, for the education of 
the children of the poor, for endowing poor maidens, 
for nursing and educating orphans, for visiting the 
sick, for aid to sick and lying-in women among the 
poor, for sheltering the aged, for free burials, an 
for the ransom of prisoners, which, of all charitable 
objects, is declared in the Talmud to be the highest 
of merit (B. B. 8b; Maimonides, l.c. yin. 9-lo; see 

Captives). The activity displayed 
Charitable by these societies in Rome in the sev- 
Societies, enteentli century is typical of all; 

though, according to Berliuei {l.c. ii. 
183), tlie Spanish and Italian Jews displayed a spe¬ 
cial talent for organization. There existed, and still 
exist four central organizations in Rome: one by the 

name of ‘“Ozer Dallim” for the help of the poor ; 
a second by the name of “ Gemilut Hasadnn ” for the 
benefit of the dead; a third by the name of Moshab 
Zekenim,” a home for the aged; and a fourth by the 
name of “ Sliomer Emunim ” for the maintenance ot 
the faitli and worship. These comprise wellmgh 
thirty different societies, seven of which provide toi 
the needs of the poor, children, widows, and prison¬ 
ers- two for visiting the sick and for offering aid in 
cases of sudden death; two for dowries for poor 
brides; and one for the ransoming of captives 
The nursing of sick women as well as the award ot 
dowries to brides was in charge of a woman ap¬ 
pointed as directress by the Jewish community. 
Non-Jewish poor were also supported by these Jew - 
ish societies, whose officers brought the required aid 
to the houses of the more respected poor, lhe 
women had their own society (sec Berliner, lx .; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, l.c.). 

In a remarkable document by Samuel Portaleone 


(“Jew. Quart. Rev.” v. 505-515) seven chanty-boxes 
are mentioned as existing in Mantua or San Martino 
in 1630: a box for the land of Israel; another for 
Talmud-Torah; a third for burying the dead (“ itup- 
pat gemilut hasadim”); a fourth for charity ( kiip- 
pat rahamim,” the sick and aged); a fifth tor 
maidens’ dowries; a sixth for the relief of the poor; 
and a seventh for the redemption of captives, (r or 
Amsterdam compare Zedner, “Cat. Hebr. Boo s 
Brit. Mus.” p. 49.) The records of every Jewish com¬ 
munity, ancient and modern, evidence the fact beau¬ 
tifully expressed in Cant. B. iv. 1, v. 2: “‘Behold 
thou art fair, my love ’—in all works of chanty; 1 
sleep, but my heart waketh I sleep ’ in regard to 
all other commandments, but ‘mv heart waketh 
whenever works of charity are to be performed. 
See Alms and Philanthropy. 
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-Modern Times: In more recent times the 
charities of some of the chief cities, as London 
Paris, and New York, were organized and modeled 

on modern lines. . , _ . ... ,. „ 

In London a number of charitable institutions 
connected with the Spanisli and Portuguese syna¬ 
gogue had existed since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Food charities were founded at the begin¬ 
ning of the nineteenth century, and the Jews’ Hospi¬ 
tal in 1808. In 1876 this was amalga- 
Early mated with the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, 
Organized founded 1831. Many minor Jewish 
Charity, charities had tlieir rise between 1840 
and 1860; the Spanisli and Portu¬ 
guese Board of Guardians was founded in 1837 (re¬ 
constituted in 1878), and the German Board of Guard¬ 
ians in 1859. The earliest Portuguese charity arose 
in 1703, and the earliest German in 1745. Then, too, a 
certain part of the synagogue funds was used in 
relieving the poor. Almhouses liad been erected, 
early in the century, by tl.e Portuguese synagogue 
from the bequest of Joseph Barrows. In 1823 Sir 
Moses Montefiore supplied money for the same pur- 
nose The Ashkenazim established some benevolent 
societies between 1815 and 1835. In 1862 the Solo- 
monsand Moses almshouses were opened; m lbb5 
the Jews' Deaf and Dumb Home. Since that time, 
some new shelters, soup-kitchens, and wards m gen¬ 
eral Hospitals have been esta/blisliecL 

In 1829 Jacob S. Solis of New York planned a 
Jewish orphan asylum, hut not until 18o9 was the 
first German Hebrew Benevolent Society established 
in New York: its asylum was opened in I860, lhe 
Mount Sinai Hospital was established in 18o2, and 
the Montefiore Home for Chronic Invalids, in the 
early eighties. The Hebrew Sheltering Guardian 
Society was founded in 1879 by Philip J. Joachimsen 
of New York, and the Independent Order of B nai 
B’litli Home for the Aged and Infirm in 1848. In 
1855 the New Orleans Jewish Orphans Home was 
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founded, and the Philadelphia Hebrew Education 
Society in 1849. A. number of hospitals, orphan 
asylums, and homes were founded by the Indepen¬ 
dent Order of B’nai B’rith throughout the United 
States, as at Cleveland in 1863 and at San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1871. 

In Paris, the several societies were amalgamated 
as the Comite de Bienfaisance de laVille de Paris on 
May 12, 1809. The heads of the Parisian charities 
'were the commissioners who had charge of all mat¬ 
ters affecting relief. Several times 
Paris, the Comite was reorganized both in 
the number of commissioners and in 
the relief afforded. April 15, 1839, new regulations 
went into effect, and 15 commissioners were ap¬ 
pointed- The number Anally reached 86 in 1877. 
Subcommittees have charge of the receipts and ex¬ 
penditures, of poor-relief, coal supplies, soup-kitch¬ 
ens, etc. 

In 1843 a lottery for the benefit of the charities of 
the Comite was instituted, and between 1843 and 
1853 a lying-in hospital and one for consumptives 
were organized and assistance offered to Jewish 
pedlers. The Comite, moreover, endeavored to re¬ 
duce the number of Jewish mendicant's: • In 1809, 
when the Comite was first organized, a complete 
hospital service was established. But a hospital 
building was not acquired until January, 1841; this 
contained 15 beds. It was formally opened Jan. 16, 
1842, and did much to relieve the poor, besides pro¬ 
viding medical treatment for sick Israelites. The 
Rothschilds endowed the institution liberally, and 
founded an orphanage in 1855. After the Revolu¬ 
tion of 1848 the affairs of the Comite were entirely 
reorganized, and since 1849 it has had charge of all 
Parisian Jewish charities. Notable was the found¬ 
ing of the Alliance Israelite Universelle in 1863. 

Bibliography : L. Cahen, Hist, du Communaute de Paris, 
s.v. Comite de Bienf.; J. Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jew- 
ish Hist., s.v. Charities , in Index; Martens, The Hebrews 
in America, pp. 30n et seq ., New York, 11888; Jacobs-Wolf, 
Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica, s.v. Communal Organizations; 
Maxime du Camp, Paris Bienf aisant. 

A. A. M. F. 

In 1882 the persecution of the Jews in Russia, 
resulting in a sudden emigration, thrust upon the 
Jews of various countries the problem of finding 
adequate relief for thousands of homeless and starv¬ 
ing refugees. Soon it became necessary for the 
societies and institutions that existed in the commu¬ 
nities to combine their efforts and enter into coop¬ 
eration. In this manner Russian emigration gave 
impetus to the affiliation and consolidation of char¬ 
itable effort, and especially affected such movements 
as had been started some time before. Within the 
past twenty-five years these organiza- 

Effect tions, originally formed to meet an 
of Russian imminent need, have developed into 
Per- compact, systematic bodies. In the 
secution. larger communities in particular, 
where thousands of Jews lived, many 
of whom were unknown to one another, the charity 
given indiscriminately by the individual gradually 
gave way to charity given by the organization after 
careful investigation of the applicant’s needs, with 
the view of preventing pauperism and its attending 


evils. Along with this innovation came the intro¬ 
duction of the paid agent instead of the volunteer, 
it being the business of the former to study the 
complex conditions that encompassed the poor and 
to administer relief, not only from the 
Co- standpoint of the poor, but from the 
operation standpoint of their relation to the com- 
Due to munity. The modern Jewish relief 
Russian institution is based on the assumption 
Exodus, that the administration of charity is a 
task for the sociologist who has stud¬ 
ied the causes subjective and objective that produce 
poverty, and for the trained expert who has a 
knowledge of the particular agency that may be re¬ 
quired to alleviate any form of distress. 

The organizations, societies, and agencies for the 
giving of charity in its various phases may be 
grouped under the following general headings: 

1. The Care of Needy Families in Their 
Homes : It is almost axiomatic that the care of 
needy Jewish families in their homes to-day is not a 
matter for public relief by the state, even in com¬ 
munities where public outdoor relief is given. Such 
relief as may be needed is given by Jewish organi¬ 
zations which, as a rule are based on the same plan 
and carry on similar lines of work. The Boards of 
Guardians in England, the Unterstutzungs-Yereine 
in German} r , the Societes de Bienfaisance in France, 
the United Hebrew Charities and other benevolent 
societies in the LTnited States give material relief to 
the deserving poor in the shape of money, clothing, 
coal, medicine, food, etc., and practically combine 
under one administration the duties of smaller indi¬ 
vidual charities which they have replaced. Many 
of these larger societies conduct employment bu¬ 
reaus, loan bureaus, workrooms for unskilled wom¬ 
en, clay, nurseries, and dispensaries as adjuncts to 
their regular work. An important feature is the 
granting of transportation to other communities 
where the applicant may be better able to prosecute 
his particular vocation. 

The larger societies have a registration bureau, 
in which the record of the applicant is carefully 
preserved, and which is intended for the use of the 
contributors and the public. The purpose of such 
a bureau is to overcome the possibility of overlap¬ 
ping and duplication in the giving of 
Principles relief, and to weed out the beggar and 
of the vagrant. The fundamental prin- 
Relief. ciple of these societies is that relief 
shall be given in cases of emergency 
and only after a thorough investigation of the appli¬ 
cant’s condition; that the relief'which is given shall 
come from one source; that it shall be adequate for 
the applicant’s needs, and shall consider his future 
welfare as well as his present distress. To carry out 
the last idea, many organizations have instituted 
cooperating societies known as sisterhoods of per¬ 
sonal service, whose duty it is to enter the homes of 
the poor and to supplement the material relief of 
the society with the helping hand and kind word 
of the individual. Such personal service is a phase 
of the old Jewish idea of “ gemilut hesed, ” and the 
modern development of the thought that the best 
aid that can be given to the poor is to help them to 
help themselves. The motto of one of the charity 
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organization societies in the United States, No 
alms, but a friend,” is the fundamental motive of 
norsonal service and of tlie friendly visitor. 

1 Many of these sisterhoods are adjuncts to the syn- 
aa-ocue, and are a part of the contribution of t 
latter to the charitable work of ^ ie ® 0 ™y" n l^ ndly 
is becoming more apparent daily that the f i ‘ U1C| y 
visitor, the man or woman wlio gives personal serv¬ 
ice to tiie poor, if intelligent and tactful, can be of 
inestimable benefit to the work of a relief society. 

The London Board of Guardians foi the relief 
the Jewish poor stands as a type of tlie relief, soci¬ 
ety that is to be found in England and its provinces. 
Its expenditures in 1899 were nearly £o8,000 (8-90 - 
000) It represents practically the entne ewis i 
community of London, although there arc anunibe 
of independent small societies which give similai 
relief Its work is conducted by thirteen committee., 
who grant loans, conduct workrooms, assist emi¬ 
grants apprentice boys, supply tools, conduct alms¬ 
houses, and give every form of matena reheL 
Similar organizations are found in most of the cities 
and towns in the provinces and colonies and through- 
out the British possessions, 
rn Pnris the Comite de 


it the Britisn 

In Paris the Comite de Bienfaisance Israelite, as¬ 
sisted hv the commissioners of charity, grants neces¬ 
sary assistance to worthy poor families, gives them 
tools and machines or tlie means to pm chase t 

same, also grants money to puichase 
"Local goods, makes loans, and provides med- 
Centralized Seal relief. Tlie Comite conducts an 

In- employment bureau and maintains 
stitutions. two large Jewish soup-kitchens where, 
for ten and fifteen centimes, poitions 
of soup meat, and vegetables are given to all pre¬ 
senting orders from the Comite. Outside of Pans 
there fxist in France but few important institutions 
as there are hut comparatively few Jewish poor. 

In the United States the United Hebrew Chanties 
of New York is tlie largest organization of its kind, 
disbursing annually upward of §130,000, and is rep¬ 
resentative of similar institutions throughout tbc 
country. It endeavors to give every foim of mate 
rial relief that may be required by its beneficiaries, 
and to supplement this relief by educational and 
preventive agencies so that tlie grinding povei j 
common to congested communities * J J 
tends to degeneracy, may not only be palliated b 
Minnressed Not only in the larger cities of the 
United States, but in tlie smallest community where 
there is a Jewish population, simitar organizations 
exist In tlie “American Jewish Year-Book 
1900-01 593 philanthropic organizations are men¬ 

tioned of which the large majority assist in the care 
of needy families in their homes. There are, how¬ 
ever numbers of small relief and benefit societies 
which have been organized by the Russian, Ruma¬ 
nian and Galician immigrants of the past twenty 
year’s and their descendants, which are little known 
outside of tlieir immediate environment andvvliic 

are not included in this list. > T .. 

In Germany tlie Armen-Commission der Judisclien 
Gemeindc in Berlin is typical of the general societies 
which look after the needy poor. This o^nizatioii 
is composed of a committee from tlie United Con¬ 
gregations, in whose charge the philanthropic work 
III.—43 


of the community is placed. In this respect Ger¬ 
many differs from the other countries mentioned 
above, where the large communal organizations are 
as a rule separate from congregational effort. Th 
Armen-Commission in Berlin lias several subcom¬ 
mittees one of which gives monetary relief, another 
"and mazzot, and a third food. There are 
among them also a number of smaller institutions, 
such as a society for tlie support of needy travelers, 
a society for the granting of pensions to students, and 
another for giving clothing. Characteristic of Gei- 

many are organizations known as Yereine Gegen 
Wander- und Hausbettelei, of which there are sev ¬ 
enty-seven in the various German cities and town . 

In the smaller communities, as in thelargerthecae 
of the needy families is a portion of the work of the 

J< 2 ! S DeltHute a , 11 Neglected, and Delinquent 
Children: The orphaned child has always been the 

particular care of tlie Jewish community Fnraifr 
}ng marriage portions to orphans was the work of 
special societies. Wherever it was possible, the 
orphan child was taken in charge by relatiTCS or 
friends, or foster-parents were found for it. When 
this became impossible, orphanages and asylums 
were organized to look after the child beieft of either 

or both of its parents. The object of these soaeties 
was not only to give shelter, but to educate the in 
mates to become good Jewish men and women. 
Such orphan asylums sprang into existence as earlj 
as the latter part of the eighteenth century and to¬ 
day are the accepted method of caring foi the de¬ 
pendent and destitute child. Societies for the hoard- 
tagTut of children in homes under the superv^ion 
of proper guardians are less common. O 
recent growth is the development of what is known 
as the placing-out system under winch the child is 
legally adopted. This system is based 
Boarding on the belief that the housing of large 
Out. S numbers of children m institutions is 
detrimental to their proper develop¬ 
ment and destroys individual characteristics whic 
wouMbe brought out in the more natural environ¬ 
ment of a home. Attempts that have been made in 
the United States to place children m homes have 
given but meager results. ^ ri 

8 In London there are two institutions for depend¬ 
ent children, the Jews’ Hospitaland Orphan Asylum 
and the Spanish and Portuguese Orphan Society 
the latter for children of Sephardim only. In the 
provinces there are no orphan asylums, but m a 
number of communities there are organizations 
which are in the nature of aid societies to the Jews 
Hospitaland Orphan Asylum. In Australia there 
is a P Jewish Orphan and Neglected Children s Aid 

S °ta Paris^Wewisii Orphan Asylum founded and 
maintained by tlie Rothschild family receives and 
educates about 100 children of 

ntrp rip Plessis-Piciuet receives abandoned boj s from 

education and teaches them a trade. It has ac 
commodations for 70 pupils. The Refuge de Neuil- 
\y conducts a similar institution for girls. 

5 In the United States there are at present It.Jew 
ish asylums for dependent children, situated in the 
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cities of Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chi¬ 
cago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, N. J., New 
Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Roch¬ 
ester, and San Francisco. Of these the largest are 
the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Societ} r of New 
York, which at present cares for over 900 children, 
and the Hebrew Benevolent and Orphan Asylum 
Society, which has nearly that number of children 
in its charge. The Hebrew Sheltering Guardian So¬ 
ciety of New York and the Hebrew Infant Asylum 
of the same city are distinctive in that they receive 
not only orphan and half-orphan children, but any 
child for whom there is no proper guardianship. 
The latter institution confines its work to children 
under five years of age. The asylums in Atlanta, 
Ga., and Cleveland, Ohio, are under the auspices of 
the I. 0. B. B. and receive their inmates from the 
respective districts which they represent. The other 
societies are local in character, and are conducted by 
private agencies. 

The modern tendency in the care of dependent 
children is, as has been stated, against the institu¬ 
tion, and in favor of the home as the natural place 
for child-training. On this supposition many of the 
Jewish relief societies grant pensions to deserving 
widows to enable them to keep their families intact. 
The United Hebrew Charities of New York dis¬ 
burses over §80,000 annually to this end. In the 
case of full orphans and half orphans, societies like 
the Orphans’ Guardian Society of Philadelphia and 
the Frank Fund of Chicago board out such children 
under proper guardianship in families. The Feder¬ 
ation of Charities of Boston, in connection with the 
state authorities, has succeeded in boarding out 
some of its dependent children in Massachusetts 
homes. 

In Germany, the institutional care of dependent 
children has developed further than in any other 
country, there being no less than 41 asylums of vari¬ 
ous kinds that look after the interests of children. 
Most of these institutions are local in character and 
have but few inmates; others, like the one founded 
by Baruch Auerbach in Berlin in 1883, are organi¬ 
zations of considerable importance. 
European Besides this institution there are ten 
In- others in Berlin; in Frankfort there 
stitutions. are three; in Hamburg, two; in Han¬ 
over, two; and the others are scattered 
throughout the smaller towns and cities. 

There are no special institutions for delinquent 
Jewish children. In Paris such children are sent to 
the Refuge de Plessis-Piquet; in Frankfort there is 
a society known as the Stift fur Gebrecliliche oder 
Yerwahrloste Israelitische Kinder. In neither of 
these institutions is there any attempt at classifi¬ 
cation. Whenever delinquent children have been 
found, the} r have been turned over to public officials 
and placed in state or private agencies, not Jewish, 
of a correctional or reformatoy character. In large 
cities, such as New York, the growth in the number 
of juvenile Jewish delinquents will in all likelihood 
necessitate the introduction of Jewish reformator¬ 
ies in the future. In Chicago, the Ninth Ward 
Bureau of Charities, which is affiliated with the Fed¬ 
eration of Jewish Charities, has cooperated with the 
secular authorities toward the establishment of a 


juvenile court and the paroling of delinquent Jew¬ 
ish children to probationary officers, in whose charge 
these children are placed and who are responsible 
to the court. In this manner many children who 
formerly were committed to correctional institutions 
for petty offenses are returned to their families 
under the supervision of the probation officer. The 
result has been salutary to a large degree. 

3. Hospitals, Dispensaries, Nursing: The 
inns of the Middle Ages, for the accommodation of 
travelers and which also served as infirmaries, have 
given place to-day to magnificently equipped hos¬ 
pitals in all parts of the world, many of which differ 
radically from their originals, as they are founded 
on the highest principles of non-sectarian charity. 
Many of the institutions known as Jewish hospitals, 
while founded and endowed exclusively ly Jews, 
are intended for the treatment of all, irrespective of 
creed, color, or race. The majority of these hospi¬ 
tals have a dispensary service attached to them, 
where outdoor medical relief is given. A. number 
have district service, sending their physicians to the 
homes of the poor who are bedridden. Similar 
work is done by the relief-giving societies, the one 
in Chicago, for example, having its own dispensary. 
In connection with their other -work, the hospitals 
frequently have training-schools for nurses, and of 
more recent growth are organizations similar to the 
nurses’ settlement in New York, which combine 
training with district and neighborhood work. In¬ 
stitutions for the treatment of special diseases and 
for special classes of diseases are becoming more 
common, in line with the differentiation in charita¬ 
ble work. 

In London, the Board of Guardians conducts a 
nursing-home and sends nurses to invalid children. 
Another organization, known as the Sick-Room 
Helps Association, provides attendants for the homes 
of the poor during illness and confinement. Con¬ 
valescents are cared for by the Baroness de Hirsch 
Convalescent Home and the Jewish Convalescent 
Home. There are also a home and a hospital for Jew¬ 
ish incurables, and the Bet Holim Hospital for the 
aged. 

The hospital founded by the Rothschild family 
in Paris is the only Jewish hospital in France. This 
is insufficient for the Jewish population, but the 
Jews do not hesitate to go to the general hospitals, 
where they obtain admission without difficulty. 
Connected with the Rothschild institution is a home 
for incurables, which accepts, besides those incura¬ 
bly ill, idiots and paralytics. At Berck-sur-Mer 
one member of the Rothschild family founded an 
institution for the special purpose of receiving and 
curing children up to fifteen years of age, who are 
of feeble constitution or scrofulous. Jewish hospi¬ 
tals are also to be found in Tunis, Smyrna, Constan¬ 
tinople, Salonica, Jaffa, and Jerusalem. 

In the United States, medical relief is given by a 
large number of relief societies. There is a Jewish 
hospital in each of the following cities: Baltimore, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Denver, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco. In New York there are four, in Phila¬ 
delphia two. The hospital in Denver is a national 
Jewish institution for consumptives. A similar insti¬ 
tution, local in character, is the Bedford Sanitarium 
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of the Montefiore Home, recently established at Bed¬ 
ford Station, X. Y. In St. Louis and Omaha, hos¬ 
pital societies have recently been or- 
Medical ganized. In New York the sanitarium 

Relief for Hebrew children gives medical 
Societies, relief and a summer's outing to Jewish 
children and to their mothers under 
certain restrictions. In Germany, there are over 30 
hospitals, three being in Berlin and three in Frank¬ 
fort. There is one in Nauheim, but it is for the 
treatment of children exclusively. Many of these, 
like the relief bureaus, are conducted under the aus¬ 
pices of the local congregations, and are partly sup¬ 
ported by contributions from the latter. 

4. The Treatment of Criminals*. Until re¬ 
cently there was no special institution in any part of 
the world for the treatment of Jewish criminals. In 
London a special reformatory has been established, 
and a visitation committee of the United Synagogues 
visits the prisons. The percentage of Jewish crim¬ 
inals in state institutions has always been a very 
small one. Imprisonment for major crimes has until 
recently bceu very rare. Petty olfenscs, such as lai- 
ceny, are the most common. In large cities, such as 
Xew York, Jewish criminality is steadily on the in¬ 
crease, and is no longer confined to the minor crimes. 
In the year 1900, 433 Jewish men and women were 
sent to the various prisons, jails, and reformatories 
throughout the state of New \ork, 419 Jews were 
sent to the Xew York city workhouse, and 383 
Jewish boys and girls were sent to correctional in¬ 
stitutions. While the proportion is below that ex¬ 
isting among Catholics and Protestants in the same 
community, it is higher than the figures of a few 
years ago. The Society for the Aid of Jewish Pris¬ 
oners of Xew York has been organized to look 
after the condition of affairs and to ameliorate it if 
possible. It cares for the families of prisoners, 
and gives the prisoners a helping hand after being 
discharged. 

5. Defectives: Special Jewish institutions for 
the care of this class of dependents are exceedingly 
uncommon, and separate Jewish institutions for the 
care of the insane are unknown. The same is true 
of institutions for the care of the epileptic and the 
feeble-minded. In London there are a Jews’ Deaf 
and Dumb Home (1863) and an institution for the 
indigent blind founded as early as 1819 under 
Jewish auspices. In Berlin, in Tauberbischofslieim 
(Germany), and in Budapest, there are Jewish in¬ 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb, and there is a 
Jewish Blind Institute in Vienna. In Berlin there 
is also a society known as the Verein zur Forderung 
der Interessen der Israelitisclien Taubstummen in 
Deutschland. There are no corresponding institu¬ 
tions or societies either in France or the United 
States. 

6. Care of Destitute Adults : Consistent with 
the general policy of Jewish charity, it has never 
been customary to allow the destitute adult to be¬ 
come a charge upon the state or to be supported by 
public funds. In the almshouses of America or 
the poorhouses of England or in the public institu¬ 
tions of other countries for the care of indigent 
adults a Jew is seldom found. Private benevolence 
has constructed homes for the aged in which the 


dietary laws are observed, or has arranged a system 
of life-pensions which permits those who have be¬ 
come incapacitated, through age or illness, to spend 
the remainder of their lives removed from the fear 
of becoming public charges. 

In England there are but seven homes for the 
aged, of which six are in London and one in Man¬ 
chester. One of these is under the auspices of the 
Jewish Board of Guardians; one conducted in con¬ 
nection with the United Synagogue, and one in con¬ 
nection with the Spanish and Portuguese Congrega¬ 
tion. The others are conducted by 
Alms- private agencies. Most of these in- 
houses. stitutions are known as almshouses. 

In Birmingham the Hebrew Philan¬ 
thropic Society grants pensions to aged persons. In 
Liverpool the Hebrew Provident Society provides 
old people with a weekly pension; a similar organi¬ 
zation exists in Manchester. In the other cities 
throughout England the care of the aged poor is 
left to the various Boards of Guardians and relief 
societies. In the British colonies there are homes 
for aged men and women in Gibraltar and in Sydney, 
Australia. In France a home for the aged is con¬ 
nected with the Jewish Hospital in Paris. Similar 
institutions are to be found at Nancy, Bordeaux, 
and Luneville, maintained by the local Jewish char¬ 
ities. In the United States, homes for the aged are 
located in Baltimore, Boston, Chicago. Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Xew Orleans, Xew York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, St, Louis, San Francisco, and Yonkers, 
X. Y., the last-mentioned being conducted under 
the auspices of the I. C. B. B. The home at Cleve¬ 
land is supported by the order Ueslier Shel Barzel, 
the other institutions by private effort in the various 
communities. As with orphan asylums and hospi¬ 
tals, Germany has a larger number of institutions 
for the aged than any other country. There are at 
present 23 “ Pfriindnerliauser ” or homes for the 
aged, Breslau having three, Berlin two. 

7. Preventive Work: The chief tendency of 
modern charity being in the direction of the pre¬ 
vention of poverty and pauperism rather than 
their palliation, it has been found necessary to 
create many new agencies that tend to this un¬ 
derlying idea. In the belief that the prosperity 
of the people is in direct proportion to their health, 
free baths have been established to inculcate clean¬ 
liness and order. Of such a kind are the fiee 
baths connected with the Hebrew Education So¬ 
cieties in Philadelphia, Cleveland, and San Fran¬ 
cisco. To insure proper nourishment for children, 
the Milk and Ice Society of Philadelphia and Balti¬ 
more and the Nathan Straus milk depots in Xew 
York furnish sterilized milk at a nominal cost. 

In London the soup-kitchen provides soup and 
bread for the Jewish poor during the winter months. 

Similar kitchens are conducted by the 
Soup Societe de Bienfaisance in Paris, where 
Kitchens, soup, meat, and vegetables are sold at 
a nominal price, and in Budapest. In 
Germany, people’s kitchens exist in Berlin and Bres¬ 
lau. Special societies likewise look after the proper 
housing of the Jewish poor with the hope of either 
removing them from the congested centers in which 
they live in the large cities, or of providing them 
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with homes built according to the best principles of 
light, ventilation, and sanitation, which can be 
rented at a nominal price. 

In London, The Four Per Cent Industrial Dwell¬ 
ings Company, Limited (1885), is conducted under 
Jewish auspices with the intention of furnishing 
healthy dwellings at a rental sufficient to yield a 
dividend of 4 per cent per annum on the invest¬ 
ment. The City and Suburban Homes Company of 
New York, while non-sectarian in character, has a 
number of Jewish incorporators, and lias a similar 
object to that of the London society. In the hope 
of bringing the worker into closer contact with the 
poorer classes, neighborhood houses and settlements 
have been organized in a number of communities. 
Of such a kind is the Maxwell Street Settlement in 
Chicago, Ill., and the Neighborhood House in St. 
Paul, Minn. In the latter there is a resident worker. 
Similar Jewish settlements are to be found in Cin¬ 
cinnati, Milwaukee, and Cleveland. Of a special 
nature is the Nurses’ Settlement in New York. In 
all of these settlements the purpose is to raise the 
intellectual and moral level of the immediate neigh¬ 
borhood in which the settlement exists, by the or¬ 
ganization of classes, by giving instruction to both 
the younger and the older element, 
Edu- and by developing the social charac- 
cational teristics of the vicinity along educa- 
Set- tional lines. Societies like the Edu- 
tlements. cational Alliance in New York make 
this their aim. They give instruction 
in various trades, conduct boys’ and girls’ clubs, and 
by carefully arranged entertainments develop the 
social side of the neighborhood. Similar in charac¬ 
ter to the latter are the Hebrew Educational Society 
in Brooklyn and the Hebrew Education Society of 
Philadelphia. In London the Brady Street Club for 
working boys, the East London Jewish Communal 
League, the Jewish Lads’ Brigade, Jewish Working 
Men’s Club, and the Lads’ Institute accomplish 
similar results. In France the Union Scolaire in 
Paris corresponds to the societies mentioned above. 
This organization is a club where young men meet 
for conferences, readings, etc. It assists young 
Jews to find employment, and grants loans to work¬ 
men and small tradespeople. In Germany there 
are societies, clubs, etc., in fifty cities for the culti¬ 
vation of trades and handicrafts among Jews. Some¬ 
what more technical in the instruction which they 
give are the Jewish Training School of Chicago, 
the Hebrew Free and Industrial School Society of 
St.‘ Louis, the Hebrew Industrial School of Boston, 
the Clara de Hirsch Home for Working Girls, the 
Hebrew Technical Schools for Girls, the Hebrew 
Technical Institute, and the Baron de Hirsch Trade 
School of New York. In connection with their re¬ 
lief -tv ork, the sisterhoods mentioned above conduct 
religious schools, industrial schools, day-nurseries, 
employment bureaus, cooking-classes, sewing-cir¬ 
cles, classes for women, home circles, kindergartens, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, mothers’ meetings, and 
workrooms for unskilled women. Similar organiza¬ 
tions are conducted by individual societies in most 
of the large cities. 

8. Supervisory and Educational Move¬ 
ments : Among the most marked features of the 


development of charitable work within the past 
twenty-five years is the tendency of various institu¬ 
tions to effect an organization that will add to their 
value, and that will give the members of any one 
society the opportunity of coming in contact with 
the workings of similar societies in other communi¬ 
ties. In England, while there is no special supervi¬ 
sory or educational movement appertaining directly 
to charitable work among the Jews, organizations 
like the Anglo-Jewish Association and the Commit¬ 
tee of Deputies of the British Jews interest them¬ 
selves in all communal work, and indirectly in the 
charitable work of the various communities. These 
two societies have affiliated organizations through¬ 
out the cities and towns of England, as well as the 
provinces. In- France there is likewise no special 
organization, which devotes itself purely to federa¬ 
tion of the philanthropic organizations. In Ger¬ 
many the Deutsche Israelitische Gemeindebund has 
been in existence for thirty years, and is practically 
the source and inspiration of the charitable work 
carried on there. This organization publishes every 
two weeks statistics of its work, and from time to 
time special communications to its members. Up 
to the present time fift} r -five reports have been is¬ 
sued. They are mainly educational in character and, 
in connection with the statistics which are published, 
give a useful resume of the philanthropic work that 
is carried on by the Jews in the Ger- 
Combined man empire. In this Gemeindebund 
Activity in practically every town, and even the 
Germany, smallest village, in Germany is repre¬ 
sented, so that there are complete 
federation and community of interest. 

In the United States an attempt to bring the sev¬ 
eral relief societies into a union was attempted as 
early as 1885, when a conference was held in the city 
of St. Louis, but came to naught. In 1899 a similar 
movement was organized, and the first conference of 
this society, known as the National Conference of 
Jewish Charities, was held in Chicago in June, 1900. 
It now comprises all the important relief societies in 
the United States. It issues a volume of proceed¬ 
ings and rules for the guidance of its .members on 
questions of transportation, desertion, etc. Interna¬ 
tional organizations which interest themselves in 
philanthropic work and which can only be men¬ 
tioned here incidentally, are the Jewish Colonization 
Society, the Alliance Israelite Universelle, and the 
numerous foundations and trusts that were estab¬ 
lished by the Baron de Hirsch. 

9. Immigration: In connection with the work 
of relief societies in the United States, the United 
Hebrew Charities of New York lias a special repre¬ 
sentative at the immigration bureau, who looks after 
the welfare of Jewish immigrants. In Philadelphia 
the Jewish Immigrant Aid Association supports a 
similar office. In England the London Board of 
Guardians has a special committee to which is en¬ 
trusted the entire question of immigration and emi¬ 
gration. In Germany, and in France, the immigra¬ 
tion question is almost altogether in the hands of the 
Jewish Colonization Association or the Alliance 
Israelite Universelle, which has agencies at various 
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CHARKOW, RUSSIA. See Kharkov. 

CHARLEMAGNE : King of the Franks and 
emperor of the West; born April, 742; died Jan. 28, 
814. His attitude toward the Jews was rather that 
of a clever politician than of a liberal-minded man. 
He realized the advantages to be derived by the 
country from the business abilities of the Jews, and 
gave them complete freedom with regard to their 
commercial transactions. Some Jews seem to have 
occupied prominent places at his court. Thus, 
Charlemagne had for his physician one named Fer- 
ragut. A Hebrew named Isaac was a member of 
an embassy sent by Charlemagne to Harun al- 
Rasliid, probably in the capacity of dragoman. 
The account which connects Charlemagne with the 
coming of Makir to Narbonne is apocryphal. 

But if the Jews were free in their commercial 
dealings, their political status generally remained 
almost the same under Charlemagne as under his 
predecessors. This is seen in his capitularies, some 
of which deal directly with the Jews. In bringing 
a charge against a Christian, the Jew was to have 
four, nine, or seven witnesses, while the Christian 
w r as held only to three. No Jew w r as to engage a 
Christian 'workman on a Sunday, nor w r as he to take 
in pledge, at the risk of the loss of his property and 
his right hand, anything that w'as the property of 
the Church. No Jew was allowed to force a Chris¬ 
tian to go to prison as pledge for a Jew. When a 
Jew took an oath lie was to hold a copy of the Pen¬ 
tateuch in his hand, and to swear: “ So help me God! 
the same God that gave the Law on Mt. Sinai; may 
the leprosy of the Syrian Naaman not come upon 
me, as it did on him. nor the earth swallow me up 
as it did Datlian and Abiram; in this matter I have 
done thee nothing that is evil.” Some of the capit¬ 
ularies were dictated by a spirit of proselytism. In 
regulating the laws of marriage, Charlemagne for¬ 
bade the Jew T s to marry relatives within the seventh 
degree of consanguinity. “We desire,” says he in 
this capitulary, “that any Christian mail or woman, 
any Jew or Jew r ess, who w T ould contract a marriage, 
should not be permitted to do so until after having 
provided a dowry and obtained in the Church of 
God the benediction of a priest.” But the genuine¬ 
ness of some of the capitularies is not beyond doubt. 

Bibliography: Bougnet, Reeueil, v.679; Pertz, Monamenta 
Germanico Historica, i. 194; Aronius, Regesten, pp. 25-29; 
B^darride, Les Juifs en France , en Espagne et en Italic, 
pp. 73 etseq.; Griitz, Gesch. cler Jiuten , v. }82etseq .; Gross, 
Gallia Judaica , p. 404; Saige, Les Juifs du Languedoc , pp. 

8, 42, 43, 79. 

g. I. Bn. 

CHARLEMONT, ELIZABETH JANE 
CAULFIELD, Countess of : Convert to Judaism; 
born June 21, 1834; died at Roxborougli Castle, 
Moy, County Tyrone, Ireland, May 31,1882. She w T as 
the only daughter of William Meredyth, first Lord 
Atlilumney, and married Dec., 1850, James Moly- 
neux, third earl of Cliarlemont. Although a Chris¬ 
tian by training, she became a regular attendant at 
synagogue worship, often seeking advice in spiritual 
matters from Jewish rabbis. Lady Cliarlemont re¬ 
sided in the country near Belfast, the synagogue of 
which tow r n she frequently attended; while in Lon¬ 
don she worshiped at the services of the Baysw ater 
and Central synagogues. She w r as a woman of 


varied accomplishments, an excellent linguist, and a 
good musician; and possessed a remarkable gift for 
recitation, which she utilized on behalf of charitable 
institutions. 

Bibliography: Tlic Athenaeum , p. 733, London, 1882; The 

Guardian , xxxvii. 801, London: The Jewish Chronicle, 

June 2,1882; The Times , June 1, 1882, London. 

J. G. L. 

CHARLESTON, S. C.: Capital of the county 
of the same name, and chief city of the state of South 
Carolina in the United States; founded in 1670, 
The colony of South Carolina w r as originally gov¬ 
erned under an elaborate charter drawn up in 1669 
by the English philosopher John Locke, This 
charter granted liberty of conscience to all settlers, 
expressly mentioning “Jew r s, heathens, and dis¬ 
senters. ” 

The earliest record of a Jew in Charleston appears 
in 1695, when one is mentioned as acting as inter¬ 
preter for Governor Archdale. It is likely, how¬ 
ever, that individual Jew 7 s had settled there at an 
earlier date. In 1702 Jews appeared in numbers; 
and they seem to have influenced a general election. 
The Jewish community at Charleston received a 
substantial addition during the years 1740-41, wriien 
the illiberal policy of the trustees of Georgia induced 
both Jews and Christians to leave that colony and 
to flock to South Carolina. 

The first synagogue established at Charleston w r as 
that of the congregation Beth Elohim, founded 
in 1750. Several of its founders had come from 
Georgia. Its first minister was Isaac da Costa; and 
among its earliest members were Joseph and Michael 
Tobias, Moses Cohen, Abraham da Costa, Moses 
Pimenta, David de Olivera, Mordecai Sheftail, Mi¬ 
chael Lazarus, and Abraham Nufiez Cardozo. The 
Beth Elohim congregation is still in 
First Syn- existence. Its first synagogue was a 

ag-ogue. small building on Union street; its 
present edifice is situated on Hasell 
street. The Jew r s of Charleston at an early date also 
established a Hebrew Benevolent Soeiet}’, wilieh 
still survives. 

While the earliest congregation was composed 
mainly of Portuguese Jew r s, the German element 
soon became prominent. Even before 1786 the city 
possessed not only a Portuguese congregation, but 
a distiuct German-Jewish one as well. The Jewish 
community soon became very prosperous; and be¬ 
fore the Revolution several Jew 7 s had acquired wealth 
and gained distinction. Among these ma} 7 be men¬ 
tioned Moses Lindo, inspector-general for South 
Carolina. 

During the struggle for independence the Jews 
of Charleston distinguished themselves by their 
patriotism. Not a single case of Toryism w y as to be 
found among them; while many instances of devotion 
to the cause of independence are recorded. The ma- 
jority did good service in the field, mainly as officers. 
The most prominent Jew 7 at the outbreak of the war 
was Francis Salvador, who resided near Charleston, 
and wffiose remains are interred in the old Charleston 
cemetery. Salvador w 7 as a member of the Colonial 
Assembly as early as 1774, and of the Provincial 
Congress as well. He was one of the leading 
patriots of the South. 
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Carolina , 1708, pp. 100,429; John Drayton, Memoirs of the 
American Revolution , Charleston, 1821; Robert W. Gibbes, 
Documentary History of the American Revolution, 3 vols. 
1857; J. L. E. W. Sliecut, Typographical, Historical, and 
Other Sketches of Charleston, Charleston, 1819; Charleston 
Year Book, 1883, 1885; Isaac Harby, in North American 
Review , xxiii,; idem, Selections from Miscellaneous Wri¬ 
tings , Charleston, 1829; Isaac Markens, The Hebrews in 
America , New York, 1888; Charles P. Daly, The Settlement 
of the Jews in North America , New.York, 1893; Leon 
lluhner, The Jews of South Carolina Prior to 1S00 ; idem, 
in a mcrican Hebrew , Jan., 1900; D. Philipson, The Progress 
of the Jewish Reform Movement in the United States, in 

r _ r\ -TOOT. Cimnn Wnlf r Ph r A inC.viCMl, 


The American 
ican Jcw- 


Jew. Quart. Rev. Oct., 1897; Simon Wolf, The A) 

Jew as Patriot, Soldier , and Citizen , 1895; Ameria 
ish Year Book , 1901-02. 

a L. Hu. 


CHARMS. See Amulets ; Magic. 

CHAROSETH (HAROSETH). See Seder. 

CHARTOGRAPHY ; Tlie art of making maps. 
In the development of this art, during the Middle 
Ages, an epoch is made by the Catalan u portulani”— 
seamen’s charts showing the directions and distances 
of sailing between different ports, chiefly of the Medi¬ 
terranean. These differ from the medieval mapjm 
mundi by having tolerabl 3 r accurate outlines of the 
Mediterranean littoral, and are thus, in some meas¬ 
ure, the predecessors of modern maps. Baron Nor- 
denskj old has proved that these are derived from 
what he calls the normal portulano, compiled in 
Barcelona about 1280. The best known of the por¬ 
tulani are those drawn up in the island of Majorca, 
where a school of Jewish chartographers seems to 
have drawn up sea-charts for the use of seamen. In 
1339 Angelico Dulcert drew up a portulano which 
still exists; and in 1375 this was greatly improved 
by Cresquez lo Juheu, who added to Dulcert’s out¬ 
line the discoveries of Marco Polo in the east of Asia, 
He thus made the voyage to the Indies westward 
appear less than it really was, and so helped toward 
the voyage of Columbus. This map, known as the 
“ Catalan Portulano,” was sent by the king of Ara¬ 
gon to the king of France, and is still retained in the 
Louvre. It formed a model for many globes and 
later maps, including those which most influenced 
Columbus, and is perhaps the best known of the 
portulani. See Cresquez ; Geographers, J ews as. 


Bibliography : Doyen, Hist, de la Ville de Chartres , i. 34, 

399-200; Zunz, Z. G. p. 548; Gross, Gallia Judaica , pp. 603- 

005; Rev. Etudes Juives , i. 67. 

G. o. K. 

C HASDAI. See Hasdai, IIisdai. 

CHASEISCH, MOSES; German Talmudist; 
died at Halberstadt in 1793. Cliaseisch enjoyed an 
established reputation among liis contemporaries as 
a Talmudist, and was loved and honored by them on 
account of his modesty. Although his Talmudic 
attainments entitled him to the position of rabbin¬ 
ical assessor (or “klausner ”), he preferred to devote 
his life to instructing the you ng in Talmudic science. 
Notwithstanding liis straitened circumstances, he 
often refused to accept the fees for his lessons. 
Cliaseisch. taught not for the sake of profit, but for 
love of the Torah. As the fruit of his labors, the 
majority of the Jewish scholars who lived at Halber¬ 
stadt between 1780 and 1840 owe to liim their Tal¬ 
mudic knowledge and religious instruction. 
Bibliography : Auerbach, Gesch . der Gemeinde Halberstadt, 

p. 106. 

L. G. A. Pe. 

CHASHKES, MOSES (LOB) B. JACOB 

(alias Danzig) : Neo-Hebrew poet and Russian 
translator; born in Wilna Sept. 27, 1848; removed 
later to Odessa. His first collection of Hebrew songs, 
entitled “ Nite‘e Na'amanim, 77 appeared in Warsa w 
in 1869. In the same year appeared “ Ha-Perahim ” 
(Odessa), followed by “Nebel we-Kinnor 77 (Odessa, 
1871), “ Zippor Deror ” (Odessa, 1872), “Kol ha-Tor,” 
“ Maliat ba-Basar lia-Hai” (St. Petersburg, 1877), 
all poetico-satirical productions. His “ Sefer ha- 
Yomi,” or diary, in which lie attempts to describe 
iu verse the life of a Jewish litterateur (St. Peters¬ 
burg, 1881), is partly autobiographical. His latest 
Hebrew poetical work is “Kol Shire Moshe Lob 
Cliashkes” (Warsaw, 1896), of which only the first 
part has appeared. Cliaslikes also contributed Yid¬ 
dish songs to the “ Volksblatt ” of St. Petersburg, and 
published a collection of poems in that dialect enti¬ 
tled “Lieder fum Herzen ” (Cracow, 188S). Among 
other works lie translated the following: “Kar¬ 
lina Muehenichestva Yevreyyev” (St. Petersburg, 


Bibliography : Jacobs. Story of Geographical Discovery, pp. 
00-62; Nordenskjold, Peri plus, 1897; Kayserling, Christopher 
Columbus, pp. 6-8. 

ti * 


CHARTRES : Chief town of tlie department 
of Eure-et-Loire, France. From time immemorial 
Jews were established at Chartres, occupying a spe¬ 
cial quarter called “Rue aux Juifs.” In 1394 their 
synagogue, which was in the Rue Saiut-Pere, was 
transformed into a liospital, becoming the property of 
the parish of St, Hilaire. In the “ Reponses de Rab¬ 
bins Francais et Lorrains,” p. lo, mention is made of 
"HyT, interpreted by the editor as “cur¬ 
rent coin 77 ; but by Neubauer, in ”Rev. Etudes 
Juives,’ 7 iii. 155, with more reason as “coins of 
Chartres. M There was, in fact, a mint at Chartres, 
which was-called “Cliartrain,” and in Old French 
“ Char tain.” 

Among the prominent rabbis of Chartres have 
been Mattitbiali of tjntnp or paotnp. a well-known 
scholar who flourished at the time of Raslii; R. Jo¬ 
seph, Bible commentator; and Samuel ben Reuben, 
a liturgic poet. 


1879); Sclileiden’s “Die Romantik des Martyrer- 
tliums bei den Juden ini Mittelalter 77 ; “ Stradanya, 
Bvedstvo i Zascliitniki Yevreyyev ” (St. Petersburg, 
1882); and the 3d edition of Ellenherg’s “Leiden der 
Juden.” He was also tlie publisher and part trans¬ 
lator of volume 5 of Graetz’s “ History of the Jews,” 
which appeared in Russian (Moscow, 18S0), and 
later published a volume of Russian poetry, “ Stikhi 
i Mysli” (St. Petersburg, 188S). 


Bibi iogra-PIIY : Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, s.v.; Sistemati- 
cheski Ukazatcl (Index); Lippe. Bibliographisches Lexicon, 
pp. 1 and 3. s.v. See also Ha-Shaliar , No. 6, pp. Io2-lob, and 
No. 12. p. 130. 

IT, R. r ' " 

CHASHNIKI: Town in the government of 
Vitebsk, Russia, having (in 1S97) a population of 
4,590, of whom about 4,000 are Jews. Besides those 
engaged in dairying, which is entirely in the hands 
of the Jewish population, there are 3io Jewish arti¬ 
sans and 99 Jewish journeymen. In consequence 
of the general poverty, tlie number of emigrants 
and of those depending on charity is constantly 
growing. About 115 persons apply yearly for aid 
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before tlie Passover holidays. With the exception of 
a Bikkur Holim association, Chasliniki has no char¬ 
itable societies. A government school for Jews with 
a female department (95 pupils), and a private 
school (48 Jewish pupils), are the only educational 
institutions. 

H. 31. S. J. 

CHASID. See Hasid. 

CHASTISEMENT. See Punishment. 

CHASTITY : Purity’ in regard to the relations 
of sex, implied in the commandment, “ Ye shall be 
holy: for I the Lord your God am holy ” (Lev. xix. 2). 
The ancient Semitic religions gave a prominent 
place to the adoration of those powers in nature 
which either fertilize or produce; the worship of 
the sexual was prominent in their cults; and ritual 
prostitution was a recognized and wide-spread insti¬ 
tution (Kalisch, commentary to Lev. i. 312, 358- 
361; ii. 430). The gods were male and female; sex¬ 
ual intercourse was part of the rites at the shrines of 
Baal and Astarte in Phenicia and at similar sanctu¬ 
aries elsewhere. This unchastity in the religious 
institutions naturally affected the relations of social 
life; and sexual purit} r was regarded as of little 
moment. Possibly in no way were the religious and 
domestic institutions of Israel more markedly differ¬ 
entiated from those of the surrounding peoples than 
by the stress laid upon the virtue of chastity. The 
conception of the God of Israel as the Holy One 
meant, first of all, purity—purit}’ in worship, and 
hence also in life. 

Before mentioning the special law’s of the Penta¬ 
teuch on this subject, attention must be called to 
the general statement addressed to the people in 
Lev. xviii. 3-5, 'which may be considered the basis 
of the legislation: “After the doings of the land 
of Egypt, vdierein ye dw r elt, shall ye not do; and 
after the doings of the land of Canaan, whither 
I bring you, shall ye not do: neither shall ye walk 
in their statutes. My judgments shall ye do, and 
my statutes shall ye keep, to walk therein: I am the 
Lord your God. Ye shall therefore keep my stat¬ 
utes and my judgments: which if a man do he shall 
live in them: I am the Lord.” Hereupon follow 
the laws of chastity which were to be observed if 
the people were to avoid the doings of the lands of 
Egypt and Canaan. These laws of chastity, enumer¬ 
ated in this chapter and in other sections of the Pen¬ 
tateuch, concern (1) the religious and (2) the social- 
domestic life. 

The Religious Life: The “kadesli” and the 
“kedeshali,” the male and female prostitutes “con¬ 
secrated 77 to the worship of the god- 

Kadesh dess of fertility, were recognized 
and adjuncts of the Canaanitisli cults 
Kedeshah. (IKingsxiv. 24, xv. 12, xxii. 47; Amos 
ii. 7; Hosea iv. 14; Ezek. xxiii. 36; 
see also the Baal-peor incident referred to in Hum. 
xxv. 1-4 and Hosea ix. 10). This might not be in 
Israel; for it was u an abomination of the Lord thy 
God” (Deut. xxiii. 18, 19; see also Lev. xix. 29). 

The Social-Domestic Life : (a) The purity of 
the maid was safeguarded (Lev. xix, 29); and, in 
case of wrong-doing on the part of the man, rectifi¬ 
cation and indemnification were commanded (Ex. 


xxii. 15, 16; Deut. xxii. 28, 29). (b) Adultery was 

most stringently forbidden and punished (Ex. xx. 
14; Lev. xviii. 20, xx. 10). “ They shall both of them 
die . . . the man . . . and the woman; soslialtthou 
put away evil” (Deut. xxii. 22). A betrothed wom¬ 
an was regarded in the same light as a married 
woman, and was punished for adultery, as was also 
the man fouud with her (Deut. xxii. 23, 24; see, 
however, verses 25-28 for the modification of the 
punishment). Here must be mentioned the pecul¬ 
iar institution of the investigation of the Sotaii, the 
woman suspected by her husband of adultery, as 
detailed in Hum. v. (r) The Forbidden Degrees 
of consanguinity are set forth in circumstantial de¬ 
tail (Lev. xviii. 8-18; xx. 11, 12, 14, 17, 21; Deut. 
xxvii. 20, 22, 23). (d) No woman was to be ap¬ 
proached during the period of her uncleanness (Lev. 
xviii. 19); See Niddaii. ( e) The unnatural crimes 
against chastity, sodomy and pederasty, prevalent 
in heathendom, were strictly prohibited (Lev. xviii. 
22, 23; xx. 13, 15, 16; Deut. xxvii. 21). 

The sins against chastity were the particular 
abominations, the commission cf which by the 
former inhabitants had caused the land to become 
unclean (Lev. xviii. 27). No wrong-doing, except¬ 
ing idolatry, is more constantly and vehemently for¬ 
bidden. Four out of the twelve curses which are 
pronounced in tlie chapter of curses in the Book of 
Deuteronomy (xxvii. 20-23) are directed against this 
vice in one or other of its forms. The Biblical atti¬ 
tude in this matter is perhaps best expressed in the 
story of Joseph, who, when tempted by Potiphar’s 
wife, refused with the noble words: “ IIow can 1 do 
this great wickedness and sin against God?” (Gen. 
xxxix. 9.) Uncliastity was primarily a sin against 
God, the pure aDd holy. 

. In the historical books of the Bible occasional pas¬ 
sages indicate how clearly it was understood that clias- 
tit} r was an indispensable virtue. When 
In the Sliecliem, the son of Hamor, defiled 
Historical Dinah, the sons of Jacob declared it a 

Books. villainy (A. V. , “ folly ”) in Israel which 
ought not to be committed; and Simeon 
and Levi slew all the males of Sliecliem, saying to 
Jacob, when he rebuked them for their revengeful 
act: “ Should lie deal with our sister as with an har¬ 
lot? ” (Gen. xxxiv. 7, 31.) Tlie one misdemeanor of 
Eli’s two wicked sons that is mentioned by name is 
uncliastity (I Sam. ii. 22). In Amnon’s act of vio¬ 
lence against Tamar she begs him to desist, “ for no 
such thing ought to be done in Israel ” (II Sam. xiii. 
12). Among tlie sins of Judah in the reign of llelio- 
boam was that of ritual uncliastity (I Kings xiv. 24), 
on account of which calamity came upon the king¬ 
dom (see also II Kings xiii. 6, xvii. 16, xviii. 4, xx. 

1, 3, xxii. 4; IlCliron. xxviii. 3, xxxiii. 3, xxxvi. 14). 
The Prophets laid the greatest stress upon clias- 
ti ty. Their condemnation of uncliastity ranks among 
tlie most pronounced of tlieir denunciations of the 
evils prevalent in tlieir days (Amos ii. 7; Hosea iv. 

2, 13, 14; Isa. Ivii. 3; Jer. ix. 1; xxiii. 10, 14; xxix. 
23; Ezek. xvi. 38; xviii. 6; xxii. 10, 11; xxiii. 48; 
xxxiii. 26). There is a further indication of the 
high esteem in which chastity was held in the fact 
that these prophets, in speaking of the punishment 
that would befall the people for tlieir sins, mention 
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the deflowering of the women by their captors, 
which evil would not have been considered as so 
dreadful had not chastity been regarded in the high- 
est light (Isa. xiii. 16; Zech. xiv. 2; Lam. v. 11; 
see also Amos vii. 17). 

The many admonitions in the Book of Proverbs 
against unchastity need but be adverted to for proof 
of the lofty place that the pure life held in the esti¬ 
mation of the wise men of Israel (Prov. v. 3-23, vi. 
24-33, vii. 5-27, ix. 13-18, xxxi. 3). “I made a 
covenant with mine eyes; why then should I look 
upon a maid?” says Job (xxxi. 1). Similar .are the 
injunctions of the later sage Ben Sira (Eeclus. 
ix. 3-9; xix. 2; xxiii. 22-26; xlii. 11), who coun¬ 
seled, “ Go not after £ thy lusts’; and restrain thy¬ 
self from thine appetites ” (ib. xviii. 30). The spirit 
of the Rabbis appears in the advice of Jose ben Jo- 
hanan, “Prolong not converse with woman” (Abot 
i. 5). “ Follow not after your own eyes, after which 

ye use to go,” etc. (Num. xv. 39): this means, “Ye 
shall not cast a lustful glance upon woman.” One 
of the reasons given for the destruction of Jerusalem 
is the prevalence of “shamelessness,” 

In the which undoubtedly means unchastity 
Talmud. (Sliab. 119b). In the days of the ter¬ 
rible persecutions under Hadrian the 
rabbis advised the people to suffer death rather than 
be guilty of “ idolatry, incest, or bloodshed ”; while 
they considered the transgression of any other com¬ 
mandment permissible if necessary to preserve life 
(Sanh. 74a; see also Maimonides, “ Yad,” Yesode ha- 
Torah, v. 9). As a further example of the attitude of 
the rabbis of Talmudic times, may be quoted the 
passage which was given as advice what to do when 
unchaste thoughts and desires assail: “My son, if 
that monster [the Yezer Hara‘] meets you, drag it 
to the house of study; it will melt if it is of iron; it 
will break in pieces if it is of stone, as is said in 
Scripture (Jer. xxiii. 29): ‘ Is not my word like as 
a fire? saith the Lord; and like a hammer that 
breaketli the rock in pieces? ’ ” (Kid. 30b.) The Tal¬ 
mudic term for chastity is There can be no 

doubt of the fact that early marriage among the 
Jews was a strong factor in making them so chaste 
a people. Even such an unsympathetic and hostile 
exponent of rabbinic theology as Weber indicates 
this (“ Jlid. Tlieol. ” p. 234). The age of eighteen was 
posited as the proper time for a youth to contract 
matrimony (Abot v. 21; Kid. 29b; Yeb. 62b, 63b; 
Sanh. 76b; Shulhan *Aruk, Eben lia-‘Ezer, 1, 2). 
Early marriages continued in vogue among the Jews 
through medieval times (Abrahams, “Jewish Life 
in the Middle Ages, ” pp. 90,167). Many enactments 
were made to safeguard the purity of the people and 
to insure chastity (Maimonides, “ Yad, ” Issure Biah, 
xxi.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha-‘Ezer, 21-25). 

In one of the sections of the “ reasons for the com¬ 
mandments” (“ t-u'ame mizwot”) in his “Moreli 
Nebukim, ” Maimonides gives as the reason for such 
legislation the following: “The object of these pre¬ 
cepts is to diminish sexual intercourse, to restrain 
as much as possible indulgence in lust, and [to 
teach] that this enjoyment does not, as foolish peo¬ 
ple think, include in itself its final cause ” (“ Moreli 
Nebukim,” iii. 35; see also ibid. 33). In ch. xlix. 
he treats at length the law concerning forbidden 


sexual intercourse and that for the promotion of 
chastity, w^hose object is “to inculcate the lesson 
that we ought to limit sexual intercourse hold it in 
contempt, and only desire it rarely.” 

In speaking of the reason for the prohibition of 
intermarriage with a near relative, he expresses it 
as his opinion that 6ne object of this is “ to inculcate 
chastity in our hearts. ” 

Of ethical philosophers who have expressed Jew¬ 
ish thought on this subject, Saadia and Bahya may 
be mentioned. The former, in the tenth 
Views of chapter of his “Emunot we-De‘ot,” 
the Phi- which is the ethical portion of the book, 
losophers. devotes two paragraphs to chastity; the 
third is “ on sexual intercourse, ”and the 
fourth “on desire.” His teaching concerning inter¬ 
course is “ that it is not good for man, except for the 
purpose of producing offspring ”; concerning desire, 

“ man shall have no desire except for his wife, that 
he may love her and she may love him ”(“ Emunot we- 
De'ot, ” ed. Slucki, pp. 150,151). In his ethical trea¬ 
tise, “The Duties of the Heart,”Bahya has frequent 
admonitions on the necessity of chastity and the over¬ 
coming of evil desires; as, for example, in the fifth 
division of the work, notably pp. 254, 258 et seq. (ed. 
Stern, Vienna, 1856). At the close of ch. ix. he quotes 
with approval and at length the last will and testa¬ 
ment of a certain pious man in Israel, addressed to his 
son, and containing advice for the guidance of life. 
From this document one sentence may be set down 
here: “ Be not one of those who, sunk in the folly 
of drunkenness and lust, submit like slaves to the 
dominance of evil passions; so that they think only 
of the satisfaction of sensual desires and the indul¬ 
gence of bestial pleasures ” (ib. p. 433). A similar 
word of advice may be quoted from a letter written 
by Nahmanides to his son: “ Be especially careful 
to keep aloof from women. Know' that our God 
hates immorality; and Balaam could in no other way 
injure Israel than by inciting them to unchastity ” 
(Schechter, “Studies in Judaism,” p. 141). 

A few further like injunctions from the moral 
treatises of medieval rabbis may here be given; 
“Let not the strange god, thy sensual desire, rule 
over thee; act so that thou hast not cause to blush 
before thyself; pay no heed to the biddings of de¬ 
sire ; sin not and say, I will repent later ” (from “ Sefer 
Rokeah ” by R. Eleazer b. Judah of Worms, in Zunz, 
“Z. G.”pp. 132,134); “Keep thy soul always pure': 
thou know T est not when thou wilt have to give it 
up ” (“ Sefer ha-Middot, ” fifteenth century, in ib, p, 
153). 

k. D. P. 

CHASTITY, PROOF OF. See Crimes and 

Divorce. 

CHATEAU-THIERRY : Chief town of the ar- 
rondissement of the same name in the department of 
Aisne, France. At Chateau-Thierry, as in general 
throughout Champagne, the seigniors of the coun¬ 
try w-ere favorably disposed toward the Jews. The 
counts of Champagne, however, acted thus in their 
own interest; for they considered the Jews as their 
owm property—a property wdiicli was very produc¬ 
tive. Thibaut, count of Champagne, and Philip 
Augustus, king of France, signed in 1198 an agree- 
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ment by the terms of which they bound themselves to 
surrender to each other all Jews who might migrate 
from the domain of the one to that of the other. 
This agreement was renewed in 1201, after the death 
of Thibaut, between the king of France and the 
Countess Blanche (Brussel, “Usage General des 
Fiefs en France, ,r i. xi. 39). Cresselin, the richest 
Jew of Champagne, who, in order to escape from 
the arbitrary rule of the countess, had gone to Paris, 
was compelled to return to Champagne and to re¬ 
main there on penalty of having all his outstanding 
debts canceled by Blanche (Brussel, l.c. ch. xxxix.; 
compare Depping, “Les Juifs dans le Moyen Age,” 
p. 116). When in 12S4 Philip the Fair took posses* 
sion of Champagne, he demanded from the Jews of 
that province 25,000 livres as a congratulatory gift 
on his accession (ib.). In a document of the year 
1298 mention is made of a line of 50 livres imposed 
upon the Jew Soninus of Chateau-Tliieny. An¬ 
other document shows payments for right of resi¬ 
dence between 1321 and 1328 by Jews of Cliateau- 
Tliierry: thus, 20 livres by Clii&refame Denix of 
« Clmtel Thierri ”; 60 and 6S livres by Deulesaulfc of 
“ Cliasteltierri ”; 100 livres bj r Yivant of “ Chastel 
Thieri” (l.c. xix. 250, 252, 255), 

As early as the thirteenth century Chateau-Thierry 
had become an important center of Talmudical learn¬ 
ing. Mention may be made of the following schol¬ 
ars, who either came thence or lived there: 

David the Pious, one of the celebrated French 
rabbis to whom R. Meir ben Todros Abulafia of 
Toledo addressed, about 1204, his letter against the 
theory of the resurrection as propounded by Mai- 
monides. 

Samuel of Evreux> director of the school of Cha¬ 
teau-Thierry in 1225, was a remarkable Talmudist. 
His name is mentioned in the Tosafot Kid. 27b, 39a; 
Ned. 90b; f Ab. Zarali 68a; Bezali 14b; Tern. 19b; 
the Tosafot upon Sotah are also ascribed to him 
(Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 38). Zunz (l.c.) says that Samuel 
was the son of R. Yom-Tob of Evreux and the dis¬ 
ciple of R. Isaac b. Abraham of Dampierre. Gross 
(“Gallia Judaica,” p. 39), on the contrary, identifies 
him with R. Samuel ben Shneor, the correspondent 
of R. Jehiel of Paris, and Nathaniel, the elder, of 
Cliinon. 

R. Isaac and his son Bonne Vie are two scholars 
of this place only known through the reference to 
them in the Tosafot upon Bezali. See Champagne. 

bibliography : Rev. Etudes Juives, iii. 212; xv. 246; xix. 

260, 252, 255; Gross, Gallia Judaica , p. 39. 

G . S. K. 

CHATTANOOGA. See Tennessee. 

CHATTELS : In English and American law 
property is divided into two kinds: real or landed, 
and personal or chattels; in Continental law, into 
immovable and movable. Jewish law speaks of 
“ karka‘ot ” (ground) and “ mittaltelin ” (movables). 
Slaves are included in the former; demands on other 
persons, in the latter, though in many respects the 
law governing the ownership and incidents of bonds 
(“ shetarot ”) or other demands differs from the law 
of tangible, bodity chattels, as has been shown in 
the article Alienation. Lands and slaves are some¬ 
times joined together under the name of “property 


which has responsibility” (“sliarayot”), chattels, 
bond, and, other demands as property having none; 
because, under the Talmudic law (see Deeds), a 
properly written and attested bond became as soon 
as delivered a lien on all of the debtor’s lands, but 
not on his chattels and effects, and because, more¬ 
over, after the death of the debtor, only lands and 
slaves, not chattels or demands, were liable to his 
creditors. During the Middle Ages, however, as 
a matter of necessity, goods, moneys, and effects 
were made liable for the decedent’s debts (see Debts; 
compare Hoshen Mishpat, 107, 1). 

Since the non-observance of the Jubilee there has 
been no difference in the laws of descent (see 
Agnates) between land ed estate and chattels. They 
form together one mass, as they do in countries hav¬ 
ing a system of civil law. The modes of Aliena¬ 
tion and Acquisition are different, as has been 
shown in the article under that caption. Moie- 
over, a sale of chattels can be set aside or corrected 
for Overreaching on the sole ground of inadequacy 
or excessive price, while the law of overreaching 
(“ ona’ah ”) does not apply to either lands or bonds. 
These broad distinctions are readily found in the 
Mishnah £id. i. 1-6, and B. M. iv. 1-9; for details 
see the articles under the captions indicated above. 

j. su. L. N. D. 

CHATZKIN, ISAAC ANDREYEVICH: 

Russian physician; born 1832; died at Odessa June, 
1902. He settled in that city in 1869, and practised 
there for more than thirty years. In 1870 he be¬ 
came a member of the Medical Society of Odessa 
and a corresponding member of the Medical Society 
of Kherson. Chatzkin distinguished himself by 
several literary productions. In 1858 his letters on 
physiology appeared in the “ Russki Vyestnik. ” He 
published, besides, Russian translations of the “ In¬ 
troduction to Medical Science,” by Professor Lebert, 
and Virchow’s “ Cellular Pathology.” 


Bibliography: Allg. Zeit. dcs Jud. 1902, p. 293. 

II. r. M. 


Sel. 


CHAUSSY: District town in the government 
of Mohilev, Russia. The Jewish community of 
Chaussy dates from the seventeenth century, as ap¬ 
pears from a charter granted to the Jews Jan. 11, 
1667, by Michael Casimir Pacz, castellan of Wilna, 
and confirmed by King August III. March 9, 1739. 
In 1780, at the time of a visit of Catherine II., there 
was a Jewish population of 355, in-a total of 1,057; 
and the town possessed one' synagogue. In 1803 
the Jewish population was 453, in a total of 1,185; 
in 1870 it was 2,433, in a total of 4,167; and in 
1897, 2,775, in a total of about 6,000. Some of the 
Jewish artisans are employed in the tanneries and in 
silk and woolen factories. The Jewish population 
in the district of Chaussy (including the town) in 
1897 was 7,444, or 8.42 per ceDt of the total popu- 
tion. 

Bibliography : Istoriko-Juridiclieskie Materialy Sazonova , 

xiv. 268; Regesty , No. 1054. ^ 

CHAUTAUQUA SOCIETY, THE JEW¬ 
ISH ; A society formed in the United States for 
“the dissemination of knowledge of the Jewish re¬ 
ligion by fostering the study of its history and liter- 
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ature, giving popular courses of instruction, issuing 
publications, establishing reading-circles, holding 
general assemblies, and by such other means as may 
from time to time be found necessary and proper.” 
Its organization was the result of a suggestion of¬ 
fered by Rev. Dr. Henry Berkowitz in an address 
before his congregation, the Rodeph Shalom, Phila¬ 
delphia, March 10, 1893. The Jewish literary soci¬ 
eties of that city appointed a “committee on organ¬ 
ization,” which formulated plans. An agreement 
was entered into with the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle convened at Lake Chautauqua, 
N. Y., for the use of the general methods of pojm- 
lar education known as the “ Chautauqua System.” 
A Jewish society, national in its scope, was then 
organized, with Dr. Berkowutz as chancellor. 

In the winter of 1893 the society began the pub¬ 
lication of a series of “ course books ” or syllabi for 
general readers and members of reading-circles or 



Seal of the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 

study classes. These guide-books give syllabi of 
courses in Biblical and post-Biblical history and lit¬ 
erature, in the Hebrew language (correspondence 
method), and on Jewish characters in fiction. 

The society has succeeded in interesting several 
thousand persons in the United States and some in 
Great Britain, Canada, and British India, in pursuing 
the readings outlined. By correspond- 
Extent ence and through the agency of a 
of Work, traveling field - secretary, numerous 
Chautauqua circles have been organ¬ 
ized in many communities. Literary circles con¬ 
nected with congregations, lodges, sections of the 
Council of Jewish AVomen, Young Men’s Hebrew 
associations, and Zionist societies use the Chautau¬ 
qua plaus of study. 

The Chautauqua circles of West Virginia have 
formed a state organization and hold annual con¬ 
ventions. 

The main source of inspiration for the home read¬ 
ing courses is derived from the summer assembly^. 
Atlantic City, N. J., has been the seat of these 
summer gatherings of the Jewish Chautauquans 
during the past six years. In July, 1897, the first 
experiment was made in this direction. The pro¬ 
gram for a series of daily sessions continuing two 
weeks was arranged b}^ the chancellor and carried 
out by the persons enlisted, under the management 


of Dr. Lee K. Erankel as director of the assembly. 
A course of popular lectures on Jewish and other 
themes was delivered. Chautauqua circles in Bible 
study and in post-Biblical history and literature were 
conducted. A teachers’ institute supplied instruc¬ 
tion and practical help to the teachers of the Jewish 
schools of the country. Conferences "were arranged 
for the consideration of some of the practical prob¬ 
lems of Jewish life. Social and literary gatherings 
were held from time to time. At the second sum¬ 
mer assembly, in July, 1898, books, charts, maps, 
models, and various appliances for 

Summer use in the classes of the religious 
As- schools were exhibited. In 1899 the 

semblies. society was incorporated under the 
laws of the state of Pennsylvania. 
The third assembly, which met in July of that year, 
was productive of such enthusiasm that on the rec¬ 
ommendation of Dr. K. Kohler it was resolved to 
formulate plans for the addition of a regular sum¬ 
mer school. In July, 1900, the fourth assembly was 
held, and the summer school was opened, with classes 
in the study of the principles of pedagogy applied 
to instruction in religion. 

“The Assembly Record,” a pamphlet giving a 
detailed report of these gatherings and edited by 
the secretary and director of the assembly, Isaac 
Hassler, has been issued each year by the society. 
The “ Menorah ” magazine is the official organ of 
the society. 

“ Papers presented at the fifth annual session of 
the summer assembly of the society held at Atlan¬ 
tic City, N. J., July 7 to 28, 1901,” is the title of 
special series No. 7 of the books issued by The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, Philadel¬ 
phia, June, 1902. A course in applied philanthropy 
was added to the features described above during 
the sixth assembly, held in July, 1902. 

a. H. Be. 

CHAVES : City in Portugal, which in the four¬ 
teenth century had a fairly large Jewish community, 
and an “aula,” or school, “in which the Law was ex¬ 
pounded by the rabbis.” This school was subject 
to a special tax. Before the expulsion of the Jews 
from Portugal the Jewish quarter here annually 
paid 31,000 reis in taxes. 

Bibliography: Kayserling, Gesch. tier Juden in Portugal, 

p. 49. 

g. M. K. 

CHAVES : Jewish-Portuguese family that de¬ 
rived its name from its native place of Chaves in 
Portugal; members of it are found in Amsterdam 
and London. 

A. de Chaves : Painter at Amsterdam in 1700. 

Aaron de Chaves : Edited in Amsterdam, in 
1767, Rehuel Jesurun’s “Dialogo dos Montes,” 
prefixing a Portuguese poem of his own. 

David Chaves : Lived in London in 17 20; cele¬ 
brated in Latin verse Daniel Israel Lopez Laguna’s 
Spanish translation of the Psalms, “Espejo Fiel de 
Vidas.” 

Isaac de Chaves : Hazan in London in 1702. 

Jacob de Chaves : Son of the wealthy Moses de 
Chaves of Amsterdam; pupil of the Neo-Hebraic 
poet Moses Hayyim Luzzatto, who published his 
drama, “La-Yesharim Tehillah” (Praise to the Vir- 
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tuous), in honor of Jacob’s marriage with Rachel de 
Yega Enriques in 1748. 

Bibliography: Kuy serling, Bibl. Esp>-Port.-Jutl. pp. 38, 90; 
Griitz, Gcsch. dcr Juden. x. 381. 
j. M. K. 

CHAVILLO. See Habillo. 

CHAYYIM; CHAYYTJG. SeeHAYYiM; Hay- 

YUG. 

CHAZAK. See Forti, John. 

CHAZAN. See Hazzan. 

CHAZANOWICZ, JOSEPH: Russian physi¬ 
cian, and founder of the Jewish National Library at 
Jerusalem; born at Goniondz, governmentof Grodno, 
Russia, Oct. 22, 1844; son of Aaron Chazanowicz. 
After finishing his studies at the Jewish school and 

at t.lie "vrnnasium. of Grodno, Cliazanowiez went to 

Germany to study medicine. While still a student 
he became volunteer assistant surgeon at one of the 
military hospitals of Berlin during the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, 1870-71. He received his degree of doctor 
of medicine from the University of Konigsberg 
in 1872. Returning to Russia, he passed his state 
board examination at Dorpat, and began to practise 
at Byelostok, where he now (1902) resides, having 
been physician of the Jewish hospital for several 
years. 


Chazanowicz founded at Byelostok the Hobebe 
Ziyyon, a society for the education of Jewish youth 
in the spirit of Zionism, and was for many years its 
president. He founded also the Linat lia-?edek, 
a hospital society; and takes an active part in the 
Zionist movement. In 1890 he visited Palestine and 
conceived the idea of founding a library at Jerusa¬ 
lem, together with the order B’nai B’rith; but his 
plan was necessarily postponed, as he unfortunately 
aroused the displeasure of the government soon after 
his return to Byelostok. An anti-Semitic Polish 
physician of Byelostok had been guilty of malprac- 
tise on a Jewish boy; and Chazanowicz so vehemently 
took up the defense of the victim that he was forced 
by the government to leave the town for a period of 
two years, during which time he established himself 

a.t Lodz. Iel 1893 lie returned to Eyelostok and. 

began to execute his plan. In 1896 he sent to Jeru¬ 
salem his large collection of books, amounting to 
nearly 10,000 volumes, to become the nucleus of the 
Abarbanel Library. The enlargement of this library 
and the collection of funds to erect a special build¬ 
ing for it have become the life-work of Chazanowicz. 
See Abarbanel Library in Jerusalem. 

h. r. F. T. H. 

CHAZANUTH. See Hazzanut. 
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